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An Inventory of the Stock on the O — -• H Farm, \st January, 1829. 



14 
15 



Sock, 
D F- 



for 26 8heep> 



2 Dr, 

18S9 Jan. 1 

S 

10 



Cash, 



15 
S4 



I 

4 
U 
4 
4 
7 
5 
4 
5 



Cash in hand. 

Cattle, 3 fat steers sold, 

Wheat, 100 bushels sold, 

Cattle, 40 lbs. butter sold. 

Cattle, 3 fat caWes sold. 

Poultry, sold. 

Sheep, 5 wethers sold, . 

Cattle, 30 lbs. butter sold. 

Sheep, 5 wethers sold, . 




Hones. 




1 

2 

10 

13 






5 Horses, worth 

1 yearling Mare boigbti 

20 bushels Rye, 

Hay, 



4 Dr. 

1829 Jan. l 
12 

81 



Cattle. 



1 
2 

13 
9 

16 



20 head, wortl 

4 dry Cows bught, 

Hay, 

20 bushels ^orn, 

Profit, 



Dr. 



Sheep. 



1*829 Jan. 11 1 1 167 5«ep, worth . 
31 18 LabrJr, . 



13 
16 



Hay 

Profi, 



1660 
62 



I 



1722 



Fs: 



00 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

2 



Horses, 5 head, ivorth 
Cattle, 20 head, worth 
Sheep, 167 head, worth 
Pigs, 21 head, worth 
Poultry, various kinds, worth 
Stores, farming gears, worth 

Do. Hoes, Axes, and other tools, worth 

Do. Ploughs and Harrows, . 

Do. Wagon, Cart, and Cider Mill, 

Do. Sacks and other stores. 
Com, 40 barrels, worth 
Rye, 100 bushels, 50 cents. 
Rye, 20 acres sown, . 
Wheat, 100 bushels, $150 

Do. 20 acres sown, (3 50, 
Grass seeds, 30 acres sown. 
Hay and other fodder, 
Cash in hand, 

Total amount nf Property, 



210 

220 

968 

89 

20 

.10 

30 

35 

70 

20 

100 

50 

50 

150 

70 

60 

100 

50 



1722 00 



Cash, 



Cr. 



2 



50 
50 
183 
15 
10 
2 
17 
10 
17 



356 75 



11829 Jan. 2 



50 
50 
75 



2 


15 


10 


8 


12 


16 




4 




3 


15 


17 




16 


81 


18 


31 


18 




16 




17 




19 



D F for 26 Sheep, 

Stores, Cutting-Box, 

Profit and loss, 25 lbs. Nails, ,. 

Cattle, 4 dry Cows, .... 
Horses, a yearling Mare, 
House expenses, .... 
Profit and loss, expenses at town. 
Labour, provisions and clothing for five hands^ ) 
one month, . . . ) 

Do. one month's hire of five Negroes, 
Profit and loss. Blacksmith's work. 
House expenses, .... 

Cash on band, .... 




355 7:> 



Horses, 



Cr. 



5 



210 
25 
10 
10 



255 




Wheat 1-20 

Job work 1-60 

6 Horses, now worth 



25 cents, 
25 " 




Cattle. 



Cr. 



220 
30 
10 
10 
35 

305 



75 



75 



1829 Jan. 3 2 



10 

24 
31 



o 

2 

2 

19 



2 fat Steers sold, 
40 lbs. Butter, . 
2 fat Calves, . 
30 lbs. Butter, . 
22 head Cattle, worth 



50 
15 
10 
10 
220 



305 



75 



7; 



:> 




50 



50 



1829 Jan. 15 
17 
31 



Sheep. 



Cr. 



5 



2 

2 

19 



5 Sheep sold, 

5 do. do. 

157 Sheep now on hand. 



17 

17 

365 



399 50 



50 



Dr. 



Pigs. 



TSSTanTT 
81 



1 
9 



mr^ 



3 Pigs, worth 
S bushels Corn, 



r«%1 1 1 



89 
10 

99 



1829 Jan. 31 



Figs. 



Cr. 



19 



21 Pigs, now worth 



99 



99 
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[Mabch 30, 18S9. 



>r. 




Poultry, 










Poultry. 


Cr. 


7 


. 1 


1 


Various kinds, worth 


f 30 

20 




1839 Jan. 10 
31 


2 
19 


Poultry, sold 
Preseot stock, worth 


• • 

• • 


« 2 

17 

20 


M) 
50 



Jr. 



Stores, 



Stores. 



Cr. 



8 



1 




















10 


3 



Farming gears. 
Hoes, Axes, and other tools. 
Ploughs and Harrows, • 
Wagon, Cart, and Cider Mill, 
Sacks and other stores, . 
Cut-Box, . ^, . 



SO 
30 
35 
70 
20 
18 



203 



1829 Jan. 31 



16 
16 



Deduct for wear and tear, being at the rate ) 
of 10 per cent, per annum, . \ 

Present stock of stores, valued at 



7r. 



Com. 



Com. 



1 

31 



1 

18 



40 barrels on hand, 
Labour, 



too 

5 



105 



1829 Jan. 31 



6 
18 

4 
19 
19 



20 bushels to Pigs, . 

8 do. to Negroes, . 

20 do. to Cows, 

153 do. on hand. 

Work done towards next crop. 



Dr. 



). 1 
1 



100 bushels on band, 
20 acrces sown. 



R^e. 



50 
50 



100 



1839 Jan. 31 



3 
19 
19 



%g> 



20 bushels to horses, 

80 bushels on hand, . 

Seed and labour towards next crop. 



Or, 



Wheat. 



Wheat. 



1 


1 


1 


1 


31 


18 




3 




16 


• 





100 bushels on hand, 
20 acres sown. 
Labour, . 
Horses, 
Profit, . 



150 

70 

5 

5 

23 

253 



1839 Jan. 10 
31 



2 
19 



100 bushels sold. 

Seed and labour, towards next crop. 



Dr. 



.Grass Seeds. 



Grass Seeds. 



n. II 1 1 30 acres sown. 



I 601 111839 Jan. 311191 Balance. 



Dr. 



Hay. 



Hay. 



n. II 1 



Haj and other fodder. 



100 



100 



fl829 Jan. 31 



3 

4 

5 

19 



To Horses, 

To Cattle, 

Te Sheep, 

Present stock worth, . 



Dr. 



Stock. 



StocK 



n. 31 



19 



Whole amount of Property, 



1671 



1671 



05 



05 



1829 Jan. 1 
31 



1 
16 



Whole amount of prooerty. 
From profit and loss b^ng the > 
profits of this month. \ 



Dr. 



D^ 



D- 



in. 2| 2| Cash in full, 



Dr, 



Tl 62l 111289 Jan. 1111 26 Sheep, 



Profit and Loss. 



" 2 


i 


^5 lbs. Nai.. 


5 


3 


^▼"•nscs a .' -- 


• 1 


2 


- . .r«f«J*K'< Wuai 




18 


.(MIA 




3 


■»*» 




8 


•• 




17 


"*• - — - •».. ^ -^tm.." 




t4 


I/*"!., -f f . .■ 


Dr. 




Housekeeping. 



40 



.1 
80' 

''* I 50 ; 

05. 

75 



1839 Jan. 31 



Profit and Ia)ss. 
4 Profit by Cattle, ', 



5 
11 



Profit by Sheep, 
Profit by Wheat 



an. 15 
31 



2 

2 

18 



Cash, 
Do. . 
Labour, . 



15 

10 

7 

32 



50 
50 



1829 Jan. 31 



16 



Housekeeping. 



Carried to profit and loss. 



1 



1 

\ 



1 

301 



203 



80 
20 



00 



Cr. 



10 

4 

10 

76 

5 



105 



00 



Cr. 10 



10 
40 
50 



100 



00 



Cr. 11 



183 
70 



253 



00 



Cr. 12 



60|00 



Cr. 13 



10 

10 

5 

75 



100 



00 



Cr. 14 



1660 
11 

1671 



05 
05 



Cr. 15 



I 62100 



Cr. 16 




32 



50 
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Labour. 



8 Bushdi CorD, .... 
Other pmvisioiis and clothing fo^ one monlh, 
1 monlh'i hire of 5 nepoei, 



I > 




lb 




■ 




35 





9[ Uorn 1-30 (clearing IbqiI for next enip)35 cenls, 
' Job work I -60 (Feacing &«.) 36 cents. 
Wheal 1-30 (Dreiaing up] 35 cent*. 
Sheep l-IO(Fee(llng&c.)3acent<, .- 
Houae 1-SO (Domeatic worL) 35 eenia, . 



Caah Balance, 
HorHei, 
Cattle, . 
Sheep, 
Pig», . 
Poultry, 
Store*, . 

Ry"' . 
Wheal, 
GrsM seedi. 
Hay, - 



m 


■Ah 


333 




S30 




Sfi.l 




93 




17 


SO 


301 


f,0 


HI 




flO 




70 




60 




75 




1671 


05 



Jan. SI 14 Slock Balance, 



1671 Ou 



To Ut EdWur ef Iht Jlatmem Farnur: 

I hare lately noticed your obaerTRtions in the 
•'armer, of 36ih December last, respecting the pro- 

er mode oC keeping Tarming accounts, and bee 
ire to observe, that Tor the last Iwenty years! 
hire kept my Tarming books on the plan given 
fttoTe, and have founti it to answer entirely to my 
ntsraction, in every respect, as il has enabled mc 
loMcertain, at the end of every year, (he pioBt or 
lou In a distinct manner, on each kind of live 
■toe:, and also each kind of grain [ have been cul- 
tivalng during that vear— as also the labour done 
by th workmen, and iheir cost in wages and sup- 

Eorl; be cost and labour oT my horses, and my 
ouieieeping expenses, aa also many other mat- 
ters, a. of which ought to be ascertained by a Tar- 
mer, irorder that he may know how to regulMte 
■nd coiducl bis business to the greatest advantage, 
and ktf^ bit exptnditwt* teititin hii income; the 6rsl 
*lep towrds which la, to neter either give or take 
tredit. ' have invariably attended to this cardinal 
resolutio for more than seven years, nor shall any 
thing agin tempt me to depart from it. Indeed, I 
hate thewhole sylem oT credit, and if no such 
thing wasknown amongst us, mankind would be 
•O much tore honest and bappf , that we should 
huve but l\lle occasion for either lawyers or doc- 
tors a vey numerous body of gentlemen, who 

thrive on tb misfortunes of their aeighboura. 

\t roy B41 commenced keep.'ng boohs in this 
manner on lie Isl January IhsI, I had intended to 
have given y ii an exact copy c( liia account book 
for that monti, but have found it necessary to vary 
B little from it,in order to giv: a greater variety to 
the entries that an" exact cqiy of his book would 
have done. 'I't* monlri's a:cuunls have been ba- 
liinceil, in order'o show how the book ought to be 
balanced at the (id of evtry ye«r, when an entire 
fiesh inventory (T the atii'k on llie farm should he 
taken, in the maincr ilia account commeneea.— 
Wnny good farmi-s lose their way lo profit by be- 
aiuwing nearly al Iber indiislry on aome p»rl of 
their business whrh. generally, ia unprofitable to 
iheni, and Trequenlv neglect some part of it which 
nii^hl, with no mot indu:jlry or care, remunerate 
them well for their rouble. 

Should yuu, or anr other person, wish to keep 
boohs in thia matncr proceed ibus: takeanexscl 
account of all thi projerly jou have, debts owine 
\a», and cash i> hanl, and enter them all, in a 
iMok properly r'led on the right hand page, in the 
menner of llie 'nventori above; then enter, on the 
led band side 'f the ian« page, all the money you 
awe, and to rhon il iadue; and the balance ol 
tbc«e two lirft of your book will be tlw "ttock" ol 



property you are worth. Let these pages be posted I 

the reoerse aide of a page, to the one they now 
.... entered on, and the inventory marked in the 
ruled line, immediately after the line for the dalea,| 
ilh the page to which you have posted that entry — ] 
your book is then fairly opened by double entry, 
' is, each article or thing will then he entered! 
twice, once on the debit, and once on the credit side 
of your hook, a thing that must always be rigid- 
ly attended to in every succeeding entry 

The cash in hand you will observe, is to he nest- 
ed on the debit side of the page, under the head 
cash — it will then stand debtor in your book, and! 
for the future cash must be debited on this page, for 
every sum of money you receive, and stale from 
'hat source you receive the money, esactly in the 
ime manner, as you would debit any peraon to 
'horn you pay money, and when you pay money 
for any thing, cash must be credited in like manner, 
:ver losing sight of this essential, thai the name 
itered al the head of every page, whether it be 
horaea, cattle, stores, protit and loss, or the like, 
Iways to be debited or credited as the case may 
he, for every thing it may take or furnish to your 
farm, exactly in the same manner, as Ihuiieh il was 
person— cast up these two sides of your booh un- , 
:r (he head cash, every Iwo wtehs, al the least, 
id the balance of them will be the amount of mo- : 
:y you ought to have in your pocket — qnd should 
there'be any difference between Ihem, you may be, 
something has been omitted to be entered, or; 
you have mi>reckoned the pages; great care is re-| 

or under the head cash; that each line be m^dc up| 
of only such things, as are to be posted under onei 
head, thai is, should you receive or pay money for' 
bolh-horsea and cattle, make a distinct line of entry j 
for each, as each must be posted under a ditTcrenl! 
head, and on a different page; al your leisure post] 
this cash account uniler their proper heads, tafaingj 
great care lo post thoje entries on the let( hand, or; 
debit page (o the right hand, or credit page, atidj 
vena — thus, if you have received money fora 
!, cash standa debtor, and Iherefore horaea are' 
Id be credited, or should you have pxid money for 
horse, cash will stand credited, and therefore hor- 
:s are to be debited for (he amount, or should you 
buy any thing on credit, a horse for instance, hor- 
re to be debited, and the person from whom 
bought him, is to be credilfd, and when you 
pay for this horse, cash is (o be credited, and the 
person (o whom (he money is paid, is to be debited 
for the amount, and if you sell a horse on credit, 
you reverie these entries of course, taking care lo 
never make kn entry under the head cash, bul 
when euh ii actually either rccdved or paid. 



' In posting your book from the inventory, corn, 
rye, hay, &c. will each have a separate page of en- 
try, and stand debited, for the stock of each you 
may have on hand at taking the Inventory, and n 
your live stock will constantly be consuming Ihia 
produce, you must occasionally debit each kind of 
livestock for its proportion of such feed, which in 
your opinion has been consumed, since yoa laal 
made a similar apportionment; and of course, each 
kind of feed is to he credited, for a sum equal to 
(he amount, you have debited the live stock. 

ir you buy a wagon, or cart, or plough. Sic. by 
which your property in dead stock is actually in- 
creased, you will debit stores for the amount paid, 
and credit eash for a similar sum of moner, but 
should you buy any thing (hat will not actually in- 
crease your dead stock, but be shortly cooauiued,Bi 
nails, or mending any thing, or only replacing an 
article that is worn out, then you will credit casb, 
and debit proGi and loss for the amount 

Your houae'keeping expenses, will of course, be 
debited for every thing furnished to your house, 
and if the thing baa been furniahed by your farm, 
wheal for instance, a similar credit will of course be 
made under the head wheat, or should casb have 
paid for il, cash must be credited in 



money paid for your plea 



s, and from which 



your property in like proporlion, 
must be poB(ed (o (he bouse expenses, your house- 
keeping expenaes will then be ascertained, and on 
balancingyourbookal theendoflhe year, the whole 
cost of it, most be transferred lo the debit of profit 
and loss. 

You may keep an account of the work done by 
the hands, either by entering it evei^ evenini in 
your book, or what 1 prefer entering it on a ajate, 
haa long been done, by my son, on a slate, in 
nanner, should my five hands "have been UD- 
ployed on the l9t January, in clearing land forcorn, 
in I he evening he enters on the right aide of his 
slate, thus; corn 1-5 meaning that on lat Janua^, 
fivtf hands hH!< been employed al corn, nex( day the 
five hands may have been employed at wheat, which 
is thus entered, uitJer the head corn, wheat 3-5, 
meaning, that oi) the 3d, wheat bad given employ- 
ment lo five hands; next day wheat may have em- 
ployed Ihem again, when he enters on the same 
wheat line 3-5, and entries are made in this man- 
ner until (he end of (he month, when he ascertains 
the labour bestowed under each head, and I enter 
it In Ihe book, under the head labour, on the ciedil 
side, thus, corn 1-30, meaning, that 1st month; 
corn has given employment to hands, equal lo 30 
men one day; wheat is then wrilteo under this line, 
■nd a similar enlry made; every auceeediog nonlb. 
tbe labour ■> ucerlained, and entered on the ii 
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line, H8 the first entry, making together not more 
than twelve entries on the same line, in a year, and 
the labour may thus be divided, under as many 
heads as you see necessary, (he residue of the la- 
bour, may then be placed under one general head; 
job work, meaning chance work, such as getting tire 
wood, mending fences and the like. — The whole 
nuniher of days work, done under each head, dur- 
inf; the year is then ascertained, and entered on the 
end of the same line, which all added together, 
«how9 the number ef days work done by all the 
hands during the year, say 1200, on the reverse side 
of this page, is entered all the expenses, attending 
the pay and support of these hands, say, 360 dol- 
lars, which sum divided by i, 200, shows a cost of 
thirty cents, for each day^s work, done by each 
hand, during the year, then multiply the total num- 
ber of days work, at the end of the line, corn, say, 
200, by this thirty cents which will make 60 dollars, 
and this will be the cost of the corn crop, in ma- 
uual labour for one year, figure this 60 dollars out 
arid labour will stand credited this sum, then post it 
to the debit of corn, and this entry will be com- 
pleted, all the other heads of entry, may be finish- 
ed in like manner, but the one undier the head job 
work, must go to the debit of profit and loss — (he 
labour of the horses may be ascertained, and 
entered exactly in the same manner; after posting 
all these entries under the heads labour, and horses, 
should a small balance remain, post it to (he debit 
or credit of profit and loss, as the case may be. 

When you have an increase of live stock, you 
may either let it remain, until the end of the year, 
before you place it in your book, or you may, un- 
der the proper head, enter it on the debit page, in 
the way of a memorandum, but no other entry is 
required, as this increase ought not to have any 
money attached to it. 

At the end of the year, and after all the accounts 
have been posted, and thoroughly examined, to see 
that all has been done correctly, proceed to balance 
your book, as shown in the above statement, that is 
look carefully over each separate head of entry, 
and ascertain the amount of property under that 
head, which you still hare on hand, and its then 
value, and when satisfied of i(8 correc(ness, credit 
that head of entry for the amount; thus, should you 
find, under the head wheat, that your then stock on 
hand, is worth ;|^200, credit wheat this j^200, and 
debit balance for it, then cast up the two sides, 
under the head wheat, and (he balance of them, is 
to be posted, to the debit or credit, of profit and 
loss, as the case may be, the head wheat will then 
be balanced, and when all the other heads of entry, 
are balanced in like manner, proceed to balance 
profit and loss, and post its balance, to the de- 
bit or credit of stock, as may be required; your 
stock — that is, your clear property, is never to have 
any entry made under it, excepting only this entry, 
from profit and loss, once a year, — and should you 
have to place it on the debit side of stock, be assu- 
red your property is wasting, and set about at once, 
and with the most determined resolution, to reduce 
your house-keeping expenditure, or perhaps, you 
too soon, may find yourself a ruined man,— when it 
is said house-keeping expenses, it must be dis 
tinctly understood, as including every sum of mo- 
ney, spent either in supporting the family, or in 
any of its pleatures. 

Should these sides of balance agree, you may 
conclude that the whole book, has been kept cor- 
rectly, since the last balance, — but should there be 
any diflerence between the casting of the sides, you 
may rest assured something is wrong entered, or 
else that the casting up is wrong. 

Should any per^^on think this mode of keeping 
farming books, too tedious, let him reflect on all the 
advantages of a farmer knowing correctly, the ex- 
act profit or loss of each kind of live stock, and 
(^roppiDgy with all the other advantages of know- 



ing all his debts and credits, as also the informa- 
tion in book keeping which may be acquired by a 
rising family, and how easily executors could settle 
such books, and their trust; and as to time, every 
farmer has iplenty of leisure to keep such books, 
and ultimately, perhaps he would find it far more 
beneficial to his family, and satisfactory to himself, 
than spending his leisure time, in smoking segars, 
and drinking whiskey. You have my address, and 
should any one wish to have any further explana- 
tion, I shall have great pleasure in giving it, pro- 
vided the postage of letters be paid. Albion. 



HEMP. 

Cultivation and Preparation of Hemp, at practised 

tn Kentucky, 

The most fertile of our lands are selected for the 
production of hemp, and that which has been used 
as meadow or pasture for a long time, is preferred 
to any other, experience having proved that it is 
best adapted to the purpose. This (if practicable,) 
is ploughed late in the autumn, and exposed, un- 
trodden by stock, to the frosts of winter; ploughed 
again as early in the spring as the season will per- 
mit, and again immediately preceding the sowing 
of the seed. Great care is taken to harrow the 
ground until the clods are completely broken, and 
to give it as even a surface as can be produced by 
the use of the common harrow. 

The seed is sown from the 20th of April to the 
middle of May, (after spring frosts are over,) at the 
rate of from a bushel and a fourth to a bushel and 
a half to the acre, and twice harrowed. The crop 
then requires no further attention until it is cut. — 
Its fitness for the knife must be determined by the 
appearance of the hemp, and not by the length of 
the time it has been growing, or the season of the 
year. The indications of fitness for cutting are a 
change in the colour of the leaf from a deep green 
to a yellow, and the rising, upon the least agita- 
tion, of a vegetable dust from the hemp. The 
ripening of the crop is generally partial and un- 
equal in different parts of the same field, and re- 
gard ought to be paid to that circumstance in cut- 
ting it, taking such portions of it first as give the 
strongest indications of ripeness. It is not neces- 
sary or proper to wait for a decided change of co- 
lour m all the leaves, before the harvest commences; 
on the contrary, it is more advantageous to com- 
mence when the change is only partial, and as soon 
as the dust spoken of begins to rise, or is produced 
by agitating the hemp with a stick or the hand. In 
Kentucky, the practice of cutting hemp has in a 
great measure superseded the old practice of pull- 
ing it up by the roots, and is found to be greatly 
preferable, being less laborious, and rendering the 
hemp better and easier to handle. The operation 
is performed with a knife, (commonly called a 
hemp hook,) made somewhat in the shape of a 
sickle, but heavier and not so long, and bavihg a 
smooth and sharp edge. As the hemp is cut, it is 
spread out upon the ground from which it is taken, 
and permitted to remain there until the leaves are 
well wilted, and will easily separate from the stalks. 
It is then gathered into sheaves, but not bound, 
and the leaves beaten off with a stick, and imme- 
diately immersed, if water rotting is intended; if 
not, it is set up in stacks of from three to five feet 
in diameter at the ground, and tied closely toge- 
ther at the tops so as (o prevent it from falling; the 
middle of the stack should be left hollow to give it 
air, near the earth. It is then suffered to stand un- 
til perfectly dry, when it is separated and bound 
into small sheaves, and put up in stacks or rirks, and 
secured by a covering of boards or straw, to secure 
it from getting wet in the interior of the stack. It 
can, however, be so stacked as to be secured from 
water without any other covering than a thatch of 



hemp, but some skill to be acquired only by prae- 
tice IS necessary to do it well. 

It remains in the stack until the season for rotting 
arrives; it is then taken down and spread oat (on 
grass, if to be had,) as equally as possible, and ex- 
posed to the weather until it is found to be ready 
for the brake. (Our western autumns and winters 
are attended wMth so little snow as to give us choice 
of time from September until February for rotting.) 
Care must be taken to take the hemp up as soon 
as it is fit for the brake, or a loss will be sustained. 
(If, however, it should be found at any time to be 
injured by too long an exposure, it is not thrown 
away, but again stacked, and brought to the brake 
the succeeding year, when it will be found to have 
regained its strength, if not absolutely rotted be- 
fore it was taken up.) 

When ready for the brake, we take it from the 
ground and stack it in small stacks, as in the first 
instance after cutting, and then proceed to break 
it, on brakes made on the plan of our common flax 
brake, but much larger, say from five to six feet in 
length, having the slats much deeper and wider 
apart, and wider in proportion at the heel of the 
brake than the flax brake. With such a brake, a 
good labourer will brake 100 lbs. in a day in Febru- 
ary, and some will break double that quantity. — 
The seed is raised by planting in hills like Indipi 
corn, planting four or five seeds, and pulling all^oU 
but the most thrifty 'plant. A single acre of n0 
land has been known to produce sixty bushelsdf 
seed. We are very little in the habit of water r«l- 
ting our henjp, but what has been thus preparer is 
found to be equal to the best Russia hemp; fom 
three to five days, in a very warm season, is fomd 
to be sufficient for this process, if the wate be 
stagnant; longer, if running. 

An opinion prevails where (he cultivation of lemp 
is not common, that it is a very exhausting cop. — 
The fact, however, is otherwise, and we cdivate 
three successive crops on the same land wtb less 
exhaustion than is occasioned by either the orn or 
wheat crop; and no crop leaves ground soight at 
to entirely destroy the production of weeds 

A Kentuciak. 



ON THE CLIMATE, &c. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. J^ear Richnmd^ Vn. 

It is now the 2d of March, — the grouitl is white 
with snow and though a bright sun shine over our 
heads, a strong north west wind makes tie cold ex- 
cessive, and ice houses might this morniig be filled. 
It is certainly nol extraordinary for us ^ have cold 
weather in March, though it is not ofterso extreme 
as at present, but the contrast betwee4 this winter 
and the last, is nx)st remarkable, h February 
1828, there was no iaterruption by frot to farming 
operations, even to ploughing, for a s^gle day. In 
the last month scarcely a furrow wasturned. Ten- 
der plants, as the swee' bay and Ei^Iish laurel, that 
I have never known beCore to remin in the open 
air uninjured, in the wnter of tSil — 1838, had 
not a leaf seared. This winter bs been destruc- 
tive to every plant that cannot stnd our most se- 
vere frosts, and green houses hav< in many instan- 
ces proved an insufficient pr«tectvn to the common 
exotics which are most easily pr^erved. The last 
was an Italian, the present e . Siberian winter. 
The face of nature, is of coure, entirely different 
from what it was a year ago. The early kinds of 
wheat were then generally frop six to eight inches 
high, but now the fields are bire, and it is only 
when they are between the cOseiver and the sun, 
that a tinge of green is perceiv«d. In 1828, the 
months of March and April, were <older than Jan> 
uary and February — a singilar fab, The degree 
of cold this winter has not been at ^ny one time 
extraordinary; but its uiinterruptcV continuance 
for two months, diiriD|f thd greater par of that (im* 
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Mipending miny or Iho moBi iniportant agrieulfi 
iml Ikbouri, it inconvenience to nhich, forlunaleli 
in this cliniHte, we nre nut much Bccustomed. 

With tlie unit (HFOurnble proapecti tiufing tli 
winter and »prtnir, I Imve ever Icnoivn, our tiape^ 
were disappolnled in llic U»I liurveal. TIic wliiti 
MajKheal ivas aliiioM ciilirely ilrslrojcd nliile ii 
the boot by the euUI ivi;»thi:r in April and .M»j, anc 
that which wai kowii ul'tor juiliciuus t)iriiiur« eoii- 
■id«Ted it too Inlc lo sutv, uloiie )iroduced a crop: 
as w« ihall cerlHinl; vxperirncc on Iom in the nexi 
harvest I'rom llie tou great rorwunlncM of the 
wheal, one danger (»nJ nut an unionmion one) U 
removed — wtieilier Ihe oppooilc evil is nut hs ie- 
rioiia.ia another Hir.iir— but ns Tar as my nnn ob- 
■ervation exluniis there is nlieat enough alive on 
(he land, and il' the spring he niihl, urc have bo 
reaaon to despair of a gooil liarveit. 

I have mnde these reinnrks to call the attention 
of yoursell and yuur corrc>|iooileiils tu the siibjcci 
of the cJimate ol our connlry. It has cHUscd tiir- 
prlse ID (lie, lli.it in a work iihe j'oun, which seetiis 
to embody all the Hgricutlurrtl inrornialion of the 
nation, and has in ai;rralmeHSuiesupcrscdcil every 
other pubhcatiun un such sul<j<-cl3, there should be 
no meleoruloKical tables, imbhshvil at re^uUr inter- 
vals froRidiHcrenl parts ol'llii: Unitrd stales, aci:oin- 
panied with remaika mi the rJjicU ofUic leaiioiu, on ce- 
gelalile and attimalcd iialure. 'I'birM: ivoutd rendi-r 
attch tables far inure vulu;ible Ihun a mere eciies ol 
IhermomcIricalubeervHliuns. In a st:ienLiliu vieu. 
tbr.J would be highly inlerestiiii;, nor would tht') 
b« nitlioul their praelicul utility. A rariiier U 
guided chieHj by his own eKperivnce or the seasons, 
in sowing, pbnling.and perl'orming many othi^r op- 
erations. To have in addition to lh:it experience, 
the records of more seasons than he can have ob- 
■ervcd, is highly d^irable, — and should it be acrer- 
lained that ihe prevalent opinion that a progrussii c 
amelioration is takini; place in our diroate, be cor- 
rect, it may lead (o llie introduction o( new crops. 
A comparison of our seasons, wiih those of Ihe dii 
I'ereitt countries of Kurope, would also be useful, 
especially' with regard (o the cultivalion of the. 

The various ,dgneullural jloeuli'ej, would confer 
a great bent-fil on the country by turning their at- 
tention to this subject. By exchanging their ob- 
•ervatloni with tbe HoeietUi in I^urope, wlio, if 1 
mistake not, are careful to preserve regular melc- 
orologicai tables, a comparative estimate uf the 
climate of tbe two continents might be formed. 

Here let me remark that I consider il very doubl- 
ral whether our climate has undergone Ihe iligble si 
change, since the first tettlemenl of the country. 
1 do not perceive Ihat plants, (Ihe best criterion of 
a climate,; which formerly were unable to stand our 
winters, are nnw enabled lo do so. The sweel 
liay, Ihe English laiirc;!, and the pomegranate have 
flourished in Ihe lower parts of our .'ilate, where 
Ihe rivers are wide, as lar bnck as Ihe memory of 
Ihe oldest inhiibilant extends. They are yet cor- 
lined to that pari of Ihe stale,— a few may be found 
in tbe g^rden^ of Kichmond, but unless protected, 
Ibey onl]; serve lo show that they were nol intended 
for this cliniale. The lig is at least as precarious 
as evpr— an English laurel, one of Ihe noblesi 
plants I evpr saw, was killed by Ihe severity of Ihe 
weather wilhin Ihe last live years. It was at a 
neat on James' Riier, about ib or dO miles below 
Kichmond, and rould nol have been leM than hLill 
a century old * I am aware that the cuUivutiun uf 



• ,\bout Ibirtj years ago, wogiHis crossed James' Hi- 
ver on Ihe ice. 1 Ihiiik it migl.t have b«en done m 
(he winters of 1^26— It^J"; but lliis fact, like the 
roasting of an ox on Ihe Thainrs, oidy proves Ilicrc 
Tn» Inieme eold at a particular period. We ofien, if 
we do Dot reach it, cume near to die samo degree, and 
il it therefom of lilUo use in the cslimato of the cli- 



collon and ofaugar, is now extending northward — 
but that may be ascribed to the circumatiince that 
ihc cultivation of cotton is more profiUble than of 
grain, and of sugar more than of collon. The most 
productive crop must necessarily have a.lendency 
to wiend il-Hplf to ihc extreme liiuils of the cUmale 
iincrnuil, in which il can be culliviiled with success. 
'i'heso imiierfucl remarks will not be without their 
use, if they can direct ihe ultention of persons 
niure cotiipeleol than I am, to pursue the iuvesli- 
giition, to the subj»cl on which Ihcy are made. I 
have no doubt you will see the itiiporlance of il, 
and rcconiRieiid it with more force to yourcorres- 
pondenln than I can do. M. 
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FRUIT rKEKS,8M;. 
Copy of a letter from Hiiiiiud Bailie, Eiq. of Virginia, 

to lyUliaiii I'lince. Proprietor of the Liiauean 

lioiiiiiic (Jardcit al J\"eiD I'tirk. 
DiLAB Uni: January 12, 18; 

Tlie box of Fruit trees, &c. arrived here on Ihi- 
(ilh insluni, every Ihing in excellent order. I am 
luch pleated nilh your supciiur manner of pack- 
ig.jou have exi-ciiied my order lo my entire sal- 
lattiim. Seven weki exaclly from the dale of 
your bill, Iht-y wcr.: ei^hl days lying in New York, 
before shipped. 1 planted liiem immediately in their 
respective places, I l.inded down Ihe long stems of 
Ihe grapes, and covered Ihe wliole wilh cailh, then 
over Ihat, and Ihc loots of all Ihe trees wilh short 
Blraw. 'i'he iie.it day il rained heavily throughout, 
llie mercury slandittg at I^O". and Ihe day following 
with a severe frusl, mercury al 8". This sudden , 
change of leinpKrature is hicideot to this climate, , 
and m the spriug months the white Irosis culling 
down every thin^ in lU way, leaven the anxious hus- 
bandman, sumctiiues a scanty gleaning. 

u much j. leaded with your treatise. Its impor- 
lo Ihe Horliculturist lor directing in the choice 
uf fruit, &e. will, I hdve no doubt be very accepta- 
ble, and especially to those situated in the back- 
ward parla ol our country. 1 thank you for the 
kind present you made me in fruit Irees, Slc. 1 hope 
of next aeanon, lo make you a recipro- 
cal return of the natire produclions of our mouu- 
inous country. 

I should have written before this, but was anx- 
us to see (he goods Grsl. I would wish lo be in- 
formed bow 1 am lo send any package to you and 
hen your work which is now in hands will be rea- 
dy for sale. As y our establishment is really a na- 
tional one, every lover of his country is inierested 
its prosperity, and therefore ought to contribute 



three weeks the barrel becomes lilermllj filled with 
fine blanched, senii-lransparent leaf sloclu of (be 
rhubarb. ( carefully remove the manure, raise tbe 
barrel, break off the largest leaves, but am car«fiil 
nut lo disturb Ihe crown, and then replace Ihe ciuk 
and manure for n second crop. 1 have in liiis way 
taken enough from & single plant, in April, for ten 
or a itoxvn pies. The leaf stuck:, thus blanched, re- 
quire no pealing. 'Ihcy are very brittle and juicy, 
and rrijuire lo ho merely washed and cut lo prepare 
for cooking. Sea Kaltf is forced by Ihe same pro- 
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(From the New York >'armer.) 
CHEAP METilOU OF FORCING RHUBARB. 
My rhubarb plants grow on an east border, a few 
feet Irom my barn and stable door, separated from 
Ihe latter by a lence^Ihe noil ihcretore very rich. 
In March, or sooner if I pleu>e, I ptaue an old flour 
barrel, having but one head, over each sloul or plant, 
Ihe head uppermost io Ihe extent that I wish to 
force. I then with a dung fork proceed to cover 
Ihe barrels and to fill lh<^ inlermediate spaces wilh 
fri-sh stable dung, to Ibe Ihickne^sof a lout or more 
nd and aliove the carks. A iVrmenta'ion soon 
, and the liral Ihut girueraled, Ihe almos- 
being excluded from the carks, soon 
causes the plant lo grow vigorously, and in two or 



BEES. 

Tlie last Norlh-American Review contains an ar- 
ticle on the management of Bees, wrillen by a gen- 
tleman who has, for seven years, bad s colony of 
{ Bci-a under his immediate inspection, and who has 
drrvutcd much of hi) lime to the observation of 
Ihcir habits, cu'.lom;, and innnMers. He says the 
hunry bfte is a native of every part of the globe, 
fn.Ubal it is every where distiTt^uished by Ihe same 
Iniit.-, wilh Ihc 9ili:,'bt vnriutioii produced by cli- 
malc, Il prcsrrvcK the same linguUr economy in 
llie li.illuw Use of ll.e forest and in Ihe hive of the 
bee dii-d; it h the stnie in all silualions and in all 
asis. The bee ni'ver ch:in:(es its food; it forever 
part lies of the nuiiri^hmcNl exlr»rled from the 
nei-t;.ry of (lowers. Tbe scent of beos is so aeiite 
that I'.rcry Howcr which hns a |)Owerful odour can 
be disrnvered by ih-m al a great dislAnee. They 
resort lo the dunghill .ind the piK-[i"n, not feV 
honry, but for medicine. Thry sometimes carry 
ib<> juices of Ihe peach and of other fruils to their 
cells. The average numbi'r of a hive or swarm i( 
from 15 to -20,000 bees. ]f Ihe swarm eonslils of 
30,000, there are 19.A99 working bees, 500 dranei, 
and on« queen or molbei. One queen Inys all llie 
eggs in a hive, she never leaves the hive for a mo- 
ment except when she goes forth with a new swarm. 
When a queen bee die« or leaven the hive, all the 
bees run aboul in great aeilaiion fur a day or two, 
they make an rfforl to repair llieir loss. They 
earc.h for eejis where queen's eirgs, (eggs 
........ will produce queens,) have been deposited; 

they rnlarge these cells, if necessary, and enable tbe 
qupRo bee lo grow, and i^he smrn comes out perfect- 
ly formed, tn the great pleasure of the bees. 

This writer says, that il is disgraceliil to eucb' a 
country at ours to import wax or honpy, and that 
we ourselves ouchl lo export tons of it every year. 
He thinks llial Massarhusetls and Connecticut are 
well riluHled, und abundantly supplied with proper 
food for bees, and lh:il keeping of bees is an occh- 
pnlion easily followed, requiring litrlo capital, and 
yielding an enormous proht. His remarks on (he 
care of bees, Ihc rnnslruclion of hives, Ihe method 
of guarding the hive a;:Hinst Ihe inroads uf tba 
miller or molh, &c. are very valuable. 

lllampahiri (icrir*. 



male. There is as much doubt concerning the com- 
parative leniperaiuru of ancient and Dia<iero Europe, 
as of our own country. Kirwan is very unsalisfaclory. 
TtiH argument fruiu Ihe clearing uf the forests is of 
doubtful applicalioD. ' 
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(For Ihei American Farmer.) 
OLD FEATHERS UlilTER THAN NEW. 
If the feathers of old beds have become dirly, 
mailed, or have lost Ibrir elasticity, by age or use, 
they should he emplird into a bug-head and wash- 
ed in warm i-oap mds Hi;ilfl< d by nifans of a rake 
or garden hoe, and afleruaid^ wrenched in clear 
water. They are ihrn tu hrpreadcd dry by the hand, 
and put upon Ih.> floor ..f ^n empty well linbled room, 
and now and thiui wl,i.;peH an. I stirred up; and 
when Ih«r..uKhly ilry |,ui «!;ain into licks. They will 
be found after this be II rr titan new feathert, heeause 
deprived of Ihe uil which abuun>ls in the latter. 
Cousisi 'I'sairAi. 
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VtLLAtJE SKKICHES. 

The rolioH'iii^, Hliicl. i» IVuiu MUi Miirord's Vil- 
Inge Skelclice, is probdtily otic of Ihe best (iruduc- 
lioni (hal ever Qutveil ftuiu iter gifleit pen. 

I pique nij«eir on Lnoiving by aiglil, and bj 
nmie, almost every man and boj in uur [lahsh, 
Irom eight year* old lo civilly — 1 caunut any quilb 
ID much lor Ihe tvonien. Tbey — the elder of (heir 
■ t leail — urn more nilhin doori, more bidden. 
Uae does nul nirut Ihem in the lietdi apd high- 
tvayi; their diilie* are i-lose bouse heepere, nnd 
they live under ciiTGr. The girls, lo be >ure, are 
often eniiu;;h in si^lil. "true creatures of Ihe ele- 
ment," Ua»tiing ill ibe tun, rRcingio the wind, roll- 
ing in the dust, dabbling in Ibe water; hardier, dir- 
lier, noitiier, more sturdy defitrn or heat, and cold, 
and wet, than boys llienuclvea. Una sees ibeoi 
uuitB often enough to know them; but then Ihe lit- 
tle elves aller su much ut every step of their ap- 
pnnch to womanhood, that recognition becomes 
difficult, if not iai|>0'>»iUlfl. Ii ia tiot merely grow- 
ing at boys (troH-^it is positive, perpleKiiig and 
perpetual change; a bullerlly bas not undergone 
more transiuu^rilicHlionii in ils progress through 
Ihia life, than a villHgo belle in her atiival at the 

The lirst appearance or the lillle lass is some- 
thing aflrr the iiiaiinerol* a calerpillat, crawbng 
and creeping upon ibe grass, set do«n lo roll by 
some tired lillle nurse ul an eider sialcr or mother, 
with her hands fnll. Tnere il lies: — a fat, bone- 
lc», rosy piece of beailb, aspiring to ihe accom- 
plishmrol or walking and iHliiingi slrelcbjng ils 
chubby limbs, si-rnmiding and sprawlinj;, laughin;; 
and roaring: Iheie it sila in ail the dignity of the 
baby, adurnrd in a pink cbecked I'rock, a blue apo 
ted pinafore, afid a litlle while cap, tolerably chai 
and quite whole. One is farced to ask whether 
be a boy or a k''''> '*"' ihese hardy country rogues 
■re all alike. opi:n eyed, and weather stained, and 
nothing fearing. There is no more mark of sex in 
Ihe countenance ihan in Ihe diess. 

Id the ne^it slutce, ilirt encrusted enough to pass 
for Ihe chrjBMli*, if It were not bo unquiet, Ihe Ken- 
der remnins eqiiHlly uncertain. II is a line, stout 
curly-psted creature ol' Ihiee or four, playing and 
rolling about, auiongst grn^.i or inud alt da> long; 
shouting, jumping. I'Creecbing — the happiest com- 
pound ol nuitic and idleness, rags and rebellioo. 
That ever trod ihe rarlh. 

Then conieit a sunburnt gipsey of six, begin- 
ning to Kruw lull and Ihin, and to lind the cares of 
Ihe wnrld uarlnTing Bboui her, wilh pilcber in one 
hand, a mop in Ibe other, and old siraw honni^l of 
ambii;uuii9 shape, hiilf hiding her tangled hair, a 
lattereit stutl'iX'Mii'oal, once i^reen, banging below 
an equally latlered Irock, once purple; her longing 
rye« Uxeil on a gHnie of bass-ball at Ihe corner ol 
the green, till !ibe reaches the collage door, /lings 
down the mop and jiilcher, and darts oH'lo herruin- 
iwiiioiiK, quite rcgaitlless of Ihe storm of iicoldiiig 
■■b which Ihe uiolher lollows her runiiM»y steps. 

'n the world wags till ten; then Ihe little damael 
^..d admission to Ihe charity siihool, and tripd min- 
ingly ihilher every niornini;, dressed in the old 
ishioned blue gown, and tippet, and bib and apron 

that primitive inslilulion.ldoking demure as a 
.1, and as lidy; hcrlhoughta Gxedon button boles 
id fipdlini; biiulis — those ensigns of proiuulioo; 

fiiiijig iliilaiid lia$a-bjl},aiiii all tlicir juji. 

'hen at twt'lie, the little last comes homci 

..in. UnC»>— '■ •*'' ' •■* '•■"-hnnlrH. hrn»n >.•. I 
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the lurking love of sport happens lo pre- 
. merry, and prelly.and good wilh all her 
imie faults. It would be well if a country girl 
coBld stand at thirleen. Then she is charming. 
But Ihe olock will move fomard, and at fourteen 
she gels a service in a neighbouring lown; an«her 
next appearance is in the perfection of the butter- 
fly slate, fluttering, glillering, inconstant, vain, Ihe 
gayesl and maudiesl insect that ever skipped over 3 
village green. And this is the true progress ol 8 
rustic beauty; the average lot of our country girls, 
so Ibpy spring up, flourish, change, and disappear. 
Some indeed marry and fix among us and then en- 
sues another set of changes, rather more gradual 
perhaps, but quite as sure, till grey hairs, wrinkles, 
and linsey-woolsey, wind up the picture. 
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(From the Shuoler's Companion.) 
PROPORTIONS or POWDER J^D SHOT. 
Ifyouoretload a gun wilh powder, the shot will 
:aller amaEiogly.and but few pellela will slrike 
le object. If an insuiEcient quantity of powder 
used, Ibe shot will not be driven wilh the rcqu* 
le force. Bui it is more than probable, thai 
ifling variation will be found in all guns; or, 
Iber words, it will be a difficult matter lo find two 
guns (though oflhe same length and caliber) which 
require precisely the same charge. The best an 
thod of ascertaining Ibe proper load for Ihe fowl 
ing-picce is, by firing iit sheets of paper at giv^ 
distances, and the progressive result will instruct 
the liportsman whether to increase or diminish the 
powder or shot, or both, — The general error in 
loading guns, I am inchned to think, is using loo 
much powder, which not only scalters Ihe shot pro- 
digiously, but renders the recoil exirumdy un- 
' ^asaiit— it is quite a mistaken notion to tuppose, 
il a dislnnt object is better reached by a large 
id of powder, or that the force or the shot is 
thus increased; for, however paradoxical it may 
appear, it will be found, on experiment, thai (lo say 
thing of the sculleriug of the sbol, by which a 
lall objeut Hill generally be mia<ed) thusu pcll«ls 
lich stiike the mark are not so strongly driven 
when a reduced, but a correct, portion of pow- 
r ia used. There is a cerlain proporlion both of 
powder and shot wilh which a gun will shoot bet- 
ter Ihnn any other; iheae proportion* are easily aa- 
rtaiiiable in the manner jimt described; and, 
'■" ascerluiaedj can be udopti'd. 

iriiuing is made use of, very litlle 



some trials which I made, that cork cannot ba 

punched. The thick soft mill-board is preferabla 
lo any which I have ever used; though an old hftt 
will make excellent wadding. 
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OHIO OIL STONE. 
le Lancaster Mechanics' Beneficial Socie- 
n relation to the valuable product of which it 



■■"•half the 
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'ce — working in the 
'yin^ rashers, boil- 



' : punched from h;il or com- 
'e purpose, but these arii- 
...il-board, about Ihe thick 
f" cork were so cut as lo fit 
...B-piece, there is little ques- 
lerior to any other kind of 
— the «»''-'r'"'.e of a regu- 



REPORT. 

The Committee appninled to eiamioe the speci- 
mens of stone submilled lo the Lancaster Mechan- 
ics' Beneficial society, by John P. Helfenstein, Esq. 
met agreeably to a previous arrangement, at th« 
"Lancaster House," on Salurdaylhe 7th instant, 
and after an interchange of sentiment on the aub. 
ject, they adopted the following Refobt, which 
ibey now respectfully beg leave to sobmil: — 

We are led to believe, from the specimens exhi- 
bited, Ihat Ihe quarry contains a variety in colour 
as well as in quality. There is a dark striped and 
mottled stone, whieh bears a striking analogy to 
that description of stone which occurs in the vicin- 
ity of Namar, (a cily of the Netherlands.) This is 
peculiarly adapted to the sharpening of coarse edge 
— '-, such as Cabinet Makers. fii.c. Its quality hat 
aalisfaclorily proven since the specimens were 
put inio the hands of Ibe committee and we unbes- 
ilalingly declare it lo be much superior to an}| fo- 
reign stone we have ever seen, even those for which 
many of us have paid one dollar and twenty-five 
rents per pound, and we would further recommend 
It (o the use of all the Mechanics in the United 
States. There is also a while, as well as a yellow 
grey alone, both of which partake of the stone, oil 
slone, Turkey stone, and whetstone, which abound 
in many parts of Germany; yet we believe Ihem lo 
be much superior to most of Ihe foreign stone that 
is brought into our market, inasmuch as Ibe siliciona 
particles (a quantity of which exista in all good 
slone) contained in these, are much finer than in 
Ihe foreign stone, which will give them an uniform- 
ily of character that must rrcommend Ihem to a 
decided preference in whalcver market they may be 
thrown. These alone answer the valuable purpose 
of Clearing Slone used by Curriers, as Ihey nul on- 
ly cut down Ihe tool rapidly to an edge, but they 
leave the edge smooth and sweet. We. Ihereforo 



der our view, to possess a peculiar unirormily of 
quality that renders Ihem deciiledly preferable to 
the generalily of the I'urkey Oil Stone thrown intu 
our market; and as adi-ncates of Economy and the 
American system, would reronirornd Ihem in their 
difTerent capaeitiea to Ihe general ute of the Ameri- 

Ve cdnnot, however, in justice, clone Ihia re- 
port, without noticing the indefali gable and perse- 
vering industry and enlerprize of our fellow eiii 
Zen, Jnhn P. lielfauUin, Eiq. to whom we are ii, 
dcbtud for the iniroduction into nse of Ibis natura 
and highly valuable production tif our soil, and wi 
trust that Ihe public may be divested of those pre 
j'ldices which improperly exist against Ihe Ameri 
I (particularly Ihe western) producio, and Iha 
h will be Ihe general use of Ihpse stone as i 
n"" sale him well for th' ' ■-■^nir !•"— tit h- •■-.■ 
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Thursday, JV/orc^ l^th, 1829. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, met this day af^reeably to appoiatment, 
at the residence of John B. Morris, Esq. 

Pretent, ten members, the Treasurer, Corres- 
ponding: and Recording Secretaries. 

D. Molion, Esq. of Paris, was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Society, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary was instructed to forward him a di- 
ploma thereof, and at the same time, to express 
the high respect which this Society entertain for 
his Taluable communications, and liberal senti- 
ments upon the fine arts and sciences. 

Rei9lved, That the next meeting of Trustees be 
held at the residence of James Carroll, Junr. on 
Thursday 96th March, when the Committee ap- 

S Dinted to form a system of proceedings for the 
ociety during the present year« are expected to 
make their report. 

C^ An Economical Government. — There is an 
instance of economy and republican simplicity in 
the United States, which, we believe, is without a 
parallel in the world, either in ancient or modern 
times. We allude to the state of Vermont. The 
whole expense of the government of that state 
amounts to only from thirty-five to fifty thousand 
dollars annually. There are but few salary offices, 
and their salaries are small. The governor gets 
f750 a year; five judges of the supreme court re- 
ceives f 1 175 each; the secretary of state $450; the 
treasurer #400; and a few other still smaller amount- 
ing to about #800 in the whole. These comprise 
all the salary offices. The other executive and ci- 
Til officers of the state have no other compensa- 
tion than their official fees. The expense of the 
legislature is annually between ten and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, the daily pay of the members being 
only #1.50. The compensation of the Lieutenant 
Governor, is four dollars per diem, during the ses- 
sion of the legislature, which is included in the ex- 
pense of the legislature stated above. The state is 
entirely free from debt, and has no other resources 
than a direct tax, some incidental receipts of small 
amount excepted. Even in pursuing this system of 
rigid economy, the state is not unmindful of the ad- 
vantages of general education; accordingly it has di- 
rected the sale of some public lands, and the pro- 
ceeds, together with those of a tax on lottery agents, 
pedlars, and banks, are to coni«titute a fund for the 
support of public schools. There are many "bo- 
dies politic," that might imitate these *'simple vir- 
tues" with becoming gracefulness. 

The late session of the Maryland Legislature has 
probably cost the state not less than #40,000, and 
can any body tell to what beneficial end? What 
laws have been passed to diminish the taxes or to 
improre the condition of the farmers or planters, 
or any other class of the people? If the delegation 
from each county were reduced to ttco members, 
and their per diem to #2, the post would cease to be 
sought by unqualified men from grossly mercenary 
motives. The legislature would consist of more dis- 
interested men, and the sessions would not', as they 
ought not, exceed half their present term. As it is, 
by a common and almost universal feeling, they 
spin out the session from week to week for the sake 
of pocketing their #3 per day, clear money out of #4. 
There are bright men among them who form bright 
txceplions to these remarks; but their enlightened 
views and public spirit, in their course of public du- 
ty, are obstructed and hindered by the mass, who, 
destitute of the virtue of ambition, only know that 
four times seven make #38, and that each week 
they can prolong the session, adds that much to their 



per diem at the end of it, and who are they that 
'*pay the piper, ^* not "they that dance;" no they are 
the/armers and planters, and so let them sufler until 
they turn their attention with one accord to the 
means of rectifvlBg gross and extensive abuses 
within their reach. 



^ QciNAR, or Chenopodiuh Quinoa. — Our 
valued correspondent who furnished us an arti- 
cle on this subject for our last number, writes us un- 
der date of March 6, as follows: — "After writing to 
you on the subject of the Quinar, I boiled some of 
the seed I received from you (for I did not sow it 
all) and the "spiral fibre" noticed by Don Ulloa 
very soon developed itself. It is therefore beyond 
doubt that your Qtftnaris the Chenopodium Quinoa, 
than which I do not know that states which do not 
grow rice could obtain a more valuable exotic. — It 
is finer than rice, as you may convince yourself, by 
having a dish of it cooked, provided you have any 
of the seed on hand, so that by all means you must 
endeavour to procure some fresher seed and let me 
have some, of which I will promise to give you an 
accurate report. Can you learn from any of your 
friends who have visited that country what mode is 
used in South America for cultivating the Quinoaf 
What soil, &c. &c." 

t^ Grape Vines. — It is apprehended that the 
very severe weather of the past winter, has done 
essential injhry to the grape vines. A gentleman 
who has a pretty large variety in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, informs us, that the vines of several have 
been killed to the ground, particularly the Sweet 
water and Sultana. They had not been covered, 
or protected in any way from the frost. 

$>■ A much respected and skilful Horticulturist 
and Entomologist wishes to know the author of a 
letter on the subject of the Cureulio, published in 
No. 50, vol. 9, of the Farmer, signed "A Subscri- 
ber" — and for her satisfaction, we will take it as a 
favour if the author will make himself known to us. 



JC3=* Baltimore Market. — The price of Howard 
street flour has receded to #7.25, at wliich considerable 
sales have been made. There are few purchases from 
wagons, as the owners prefer storing, and wait for bet- 
ter prices. 

Latest Foreign News. 

By the London Packet at Boston, London dates 
have been received to the ;27th January. The 
Duke of Northumberland had been appointed to the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. Advices from Odessa, 
are to the 3d of January. The winter was unusu- 
ally severe. The Grand Vizier, and the whole ar- 
my were (Dec. 25) between Aidos and Shumla. in 
cantonmenjls, the rigor of the winter admitting of 
no active operations. Tahir Pacha, who com- 
manded part of the Turkish fleet at the battle of 
Navarin, had received orders to march part of their 
forces assembling at Adrianople to the Danube, 
whither Tehahan Oglore had proceeded before 
with the Asiatic cavalry. Large reinforcements 
had been sent to Erzerum. Hussein Pacha has 
been succeeded at Choumla by Halel Pacha, and 
was on his way to take the command of the camp 
at Adrianople. The Sultan was Htill at Ramis 
Tchiflick. The most urgent commands continue 
to be sent for armaments to Asia; and the Porte 
will make a great display of force in the spring. 
Down to the 2tjlh Dec. the greatest tranquility 
reigned at Constantinople. The roads on the fron- 
tiers of Tuikey were said to be covered with snow 
to the depth of from four to five feet. 

Portugal. — Advices from Portugal have been re- 
ceived at Philadelphia to the 1st of February. 
Lisbon was in a .very unsettled slate, and a revolu- 
tion daily expected; the prisons were all full, and 
many prison ships lying in .the Tagua, with prison- 



ers, bound for Madeira and Oporto. The first divi- 
sion of Portueue^e, which left Plymouth on the 6th 
January, had safely landed at Terceira, one of the 
Western [stands. Several men of war were fitting 
out at Lisbon, supposed to be for an expedition 
against that Island. It was expected that Don Pe- 
dro would send a squadron to blockade the port of 
Lisbon, and that the Portn^cuese fleet would join 
them, as they had received no pay for six monthb,* 
several of the crews of thos»e lying in the Tagus had 
mutinied, and were afterwards sent to prison. Press 
gangs and an armed police were continual'y parad- 
ing the streets. 

LoKDON Markets. — Jan. 27 — Tobacco — In con- 
sequence of a letter from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stating his intention of laying a duty of 
Sd per lb. on stemmed, after April 5, an extensii'e 
speculation has taken place here and Liverpool, 
where it was first known. The opinion of the trade 
is that the measure will not be adopted as it will 
encourage monopoly and finally hurt the revenue. 
The market is in a state of agitation. Indigo — The 
sale is expected to conclude to-morrow, proceeds 
very heavily and a fall is anticipated, many chests 
had been withdrawn. Cotton— Market inactive 
here and Liverpool; prices again 1-8 lower. 

London Com Ejxdumge,Jan. 26. — Attempts have 
been made by the consumers to obtain wheat lower 
than last market day, from an expectation that the 
navigation will be speedily re-opened; quotations 
nominally as in our last: trade rather dull. No al- 
teration in the price of Flour. 

Prices Current in Boston, March 13. 
tipples, best, bbl. $.3.00 a 3.75. Beant^ white, bushel 
1.00 a 1.37. Beef, mess, bbl. 10.00 a 10.50; cargo No. I, 
9.00 a 9.50; No. 2, 7.50 a 8.00. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .16. Cheese, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, 2. a .3. Flour, Baltimore Howard<-st. 8.75 a 
9.00; GeD05»e, 8.75 a 9.00; Rye, best, — . Grain, Corn, 
bush. .63 a 65; Rye, .75 a .80; Barley .67; Oats .37 a 
.40. Hogs^'Ixcrd, Ist sort, new, lb. .9. Pork, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 16.50; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.25; Car?©, No. I, 
13.00 a 13.25. Seeds, Herd's Grass, per bubhel, 2.00; 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4 00; Rye Grass 
4.00; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 4.00; Red Top 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .50; White ilonoysuckle Clover, .50; Red do. 
Northern, .7 a .9; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Mangel 
Wurzcl 1.50. If'ool, Merino, Hill blood, washed, .35 a 
.42; do. do. unwashed, .2 J a .t!6; do. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .30 a .35, do. half and quarter washed, .23 a .33; Na- 
tive, washed .25 a .28; Pulled, Lambs^ Ist sort, .37 a 
.41; do. do. 2d sort, .25 a .30; do. do. spinning, 1st sort. 
.30 a .33. 

Prices Current in JSTew York, March 14. 
Bees-wax, yellow .23 a. 24. Co/ZoYi.New Orleans .10 
a .12; Upland .84 a .10; Alabama .9^ a 10^. CoUon 
Bagging, Hemp .19 a .21; Flax .15 a .IS. Flax, Ameri- 
can .8 a .9j. Flaxseed, rough, tierce ;^1 1.00; clean 12.00. 
Flour, New York, 7.75; Canal 7.S7i a 8.25; Baltimore 
wharf, 7.874; Howard street 8.12^; Richmond city mills 
7.874 Q 8.00; country 7.62^; Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg 7.624 a 7.75; Petersburg 7 q:\. Rye Flour 4 00; 
Indian Meal, per barrel 2.8*4 ^ ^-^^0; P^r hhd. 15.00. 

Grain, Wheat, North River : Virginia ; North 

Carolina 1.62 a 1.64; Rye .70 a .72; Corn, Northern .5:; 
a. 56; Southern .40 a 46; Barley .55; Oats .34 a. 38; Pea:*, 
white dry 7 bush. 4.00; Beans, 7 bush. 8.00 a 9.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.00 a 9.50; prime 7.00 a 7.50; cargo 
5.50; Butter, N. York, 1 24 a 16; shipping, .8 a .11; Lard, 
.6 a .64; Pork, mess 11.75 a 12.50; prime 9.75 a 10.00; 
cargo 8.50 a 8.75; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Northern .9 
a .10. Rice .3^ a .34; Whiskey, rye .244 a .25; Cider 
Brandy .30 a .33. Tobacco, Virginia .34 a .64; Ken- 
tucky .Si a .64; Ohio .5 a .124; ^^'ool, Merino, American 
fleece .32 a .38; Pulled, 1st qual. .32 a .35; 2d qual. .25 
a .27; 3d qual. .20 a .23; Lambs, 1st qual. .40 a .42. 

Priees Current in Philadelphia, March 17. 
Bees-wax, yellow .23 a. 24; Beans, bushel $1.25 a 1.50; 
Beef, mess 10 a 11, prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 7; Butter, No. 
1, .8 a .9, No. 2, .5 a .6; Cotton, New Orleans .11 
a .13, Upland .9a .11, Tennessec.9a .11, Alabama .9 a 
11; FeaAers^ Southern .33 a .34, W^estern .31 a .33; Flax 
.8 a .84; Flour, sup. 7.75 a 7.S74, fine 7.60, Rye 3.76; Corn 
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»t, bhd9, 14, bis. j,1&; Ftaxutd, cask 11.25, bushel 
tO; Grain, Wheal l.&Oa 1.60, Kye .GO a .70, Corn I. c. 
tiile .4fi a .47, I. c. yellow .46 a .49, u. c. rouiitl .53 a 
4, Oats .IS a .S3, Barley, Pa. .45 a .SO Eastern .G& 
.53; black e;ed Peas .40 a .60; Hnna, Je.nej -S a .11, 

rginia.lOa .12, Western ; ffrin;), Kentucky ; 

rrd, .7 a .BJ; Oit, linaetd .85; Port, meas 13 a IS.iO, 
ime 12, cai^o 10. 2S a 10.50; Kt«, S.50 a 3.75; Tn- 
«D, Kentucky .3 a .ei.Virginia .Si a .SJ; Wool, eomtnon 
ashed Ih. .88 a .30, half blood .30 a .33. three quarters 
□od .33 a .35, full blood ,36 a .40, unwashed, general- 
10 cents less, according to quality. 

SERAB. 
The imported blood hurao Sekab, will stand the en- 
ling season at the stable of John Snodekcr, Dear Uie 
nion Race Course, Lon^ Island. 
Thig hone was foaled the property of Mr. Dalson, in 
ng]*Dd, in 1821, and al llireo years old was sold to the 
ari of Darlington, foe the sum of 3O0O guineas, from 
hom he was purchased the last year by his present 
wner, Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, who deeming him i 
r the best slallions in England, sent him out for 
snefit of bis naliie country. 
Sekab proved himself a first rate runner upon 
nglish turf, (as will appear by the statement hereafter 
iyen of hii performances) never broke down, and 
ow in perfect health and soundness. His blood, 



race, and won by a length: time 7 minutes 58 seconds. 
18*7— At Stockton, August I61h, Sereb contended in 
a sweepstakes of 10 guineas each, for all ages, two 
mites, six subseribers, carrying ISe pounds, and ran se- 
cond to Cra/lt|i carrying 11^ pounds, and beating Mr- 
Walls' eily by MagMtrate out of Manuella. 

The next day, August 1 7th, at the same place, Strob 
ran for the gold cup, value 100 sovereigns, eight subi 
scribGra,at lOsoTereigns each, with 20 added for horses 
of all ages, three miles, and icon the same, carrying 136 
is; beating Conlttn (126 pounds,) Mapilrate {9} 
:s,) and Mr. Watts' filly out of Manuella, (91 
pounds.) A very well contested race. 

The above are all ihe races of Sebad. After this pe- 
riod be never started again, hut was sold to Admiral 
Coffin, to go to America, 

Gentlemen breeders are respectfully invited to esa- 
ine this horse, and ihey are informed he will cover 
at the price of (30 and $1 to the groom for each mare 
for the season. Good pasturage will be provided for 
n a res, and every attention paid (o them; but escapes 
ind accidents at the risk of the owners of the same. 

For any further particulars application to be made to 
Charles Henry Hall, of New York, or John Snedeker, 
nion KacB Course. THOMAS HAREISON. 

Jamaica, Long hland, March 1929. 



digrec, is of tl 



: best in 



U its strains; and in point of size, colour, 
I elegance of proportion, he was in England, admitted 
1 be one ot the fint horses in that country; and here, 
■ubscribor will challenge competition. 

.^eaiB is sixteen hands high, large over the girth, 

Acular in all of his proportions, large in bone, clean 
1 his limbs, on which there is not a windgall or bleni- 
ih, is most excellent in his action, frolJin^ neatly and 
learlyoff the ground, as well as moving correctly in 
U olber paces. His colour is a dark bay, without any 
fhMo, and his coat is very beautiful. 

He was got by PhBnJotn. out of Jcity by Totlcridgt 

•r dam Cractcr by fiighfiyer, out of J^ulcraeker by 

Ithtm; Rtgulus,— CriA,— Childtn,—nasti> bj the By- 

,.} TurJt. 

Phmlom by It'aUoii,— dam Julia by Whiikty, 
fmaig Gionloi by Diomid, 

Walton was by Sir F'iir TtazU, out of Arethxtsa by 
JumnmiMm, dam by Frcphct out of Virago, {Sallra ' 
lam) by Snop,— B'guius- &c. 

Sir Ptter was hy Highjigcr, (a son of A'in^ ffwoJ,) 
if a sister to ^iddJmr, (Sinrrrily's dam,) by Snap, &c. 
That it will be seen Diat the blood of Serab is derived 
lircetly from the most superior horses ever produced 

Ptrformnncfi. 
iei4.— He started and won at Newmarket, Spring 
D«et;ng, in May, (then 3 years old) the Aiioiiinrtfl Uakts 
if 50 guineas each, 2B subscribers, ditch 
119 pounds, beating Pucelle, Dragom: 
lOd Rebecca. — Ton Easily. 

At Epsom, in June same year, he started for Ihi 
ly itakes, of SO guineas each, 58 subscribers, on 
ind a half, carrying I IB pounds, and was unsucc 
Dedrie the mniMr. 

At Doocasler, in -September same year, he started, 
but was pulled up immediately, not gelling a fair start,) 
W the St. Leger stakes of 25 guineas each, 77 sub- 
icribers. 

1835. — At Newmarket, Craven meeting, April, he tonn 
the Port stakes of 100 sovereigns each, 7 subscribers, 
:arryiDg Ii9 poundx, the two middle miles, Beacon 
:ourse, beating ructlU and R'formrr. 

At the Spring meeliiig. Hat of April, he uan the 
Handicap stiikes of 100 sovereigns each, six siibscri- 
l»ers, one mile and a quarter, ;acrnss the flat,) carrying 
IS pounds, bealln:! Siiktcorm, ( l''0 pounds,) i/'ijii Duba, 
M pounds,) and Ejiijifinn, (lOS pounds.) 
■ • \ico Iculh, in .May same year, he started '" he 
'• 1 s P'" carr"'-; 1J1 po'" '• four miles, an' -s 
. -r *• ■ ■rf' ■" fn to I-'- Wall at sli.rlin'. 
. A '- - ' Omland link.. 
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LINN.a:AN BOTANIC GARDEN 
And Auneriei — Frnit and Ornamental 7Vea. 

WM. PRINCE, proprietor of this eslabltshment, ha 
just published new catalogues of his collection, so we! 
known for its immense extent, and for the accuracy 
with which every department is conducts^ The Fruit 
catalogue comprises as follows: 

Apples, 287 kinds; Pears, 290; Cherries, 98; Plums. 
183; Peaches, 197; Apricots, S3) Nectarines, 29; Al- 
monds, 14; Mulberries, 22; Quinces, 10; Currants, ;il; 
Raspberries, 16; Gooseberries, SO; Walnals, 16; Fil> 
berts, II; Slrawbeiries, 40; Grapes, 407; Figs, 47; Oran- 
ges and Lemons, 43 — and in proportion of other fruits 

The department of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 

Plants is exceedingly rich and extensive, and contain* 

ible the number contained in any previous catalogue, 

and includes 600 of the most splendid varieties of Roses, 

ilh ihoTt descriptioni. Tke prices luni also btengitaltit 

!duc<d, in ccrutguence oj tht rapid increoie by propagi 

Grape Vines of the fallowing very choice kinds ar 
oOered to the public by Ihc hvndrtd, at 25 ctnts, or a 
(4.50 to 6.0O per dozen. Sironj' einu, Ihrce ytars old- 
White Burgundy, Grey Bui^ndy, and Black Burgundy,, 
White Imperial Tokay, Riesling or Claret of Limoux, 
Petit Rausohling, Kniperle, Black Orleans, Teinturier, 
Large Morocco, St. Valentine. Also (he following, of 
one and two years growth, at the same low rate: Rose 
Burgundy, new Black Cluster, Black Sweet Water, 
Bordeaux Purple and various other kinds. 

He has also for sale 2000 fine vines of (he Isabella 
Grape, at 371 cents each; and several hundred plaola 
of Wiimot's superb Strawberry. 

J^ Catalogues may be obtained, grnlii, of Gideon E. 
Skith, agent for the proprietor, at the olEce of the 
American Fanner, Baltimore, and orders left with him 
will meet 
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BAX.TIHO&B PHZOBS OUBBEZTT. 



% Edward J. WMvm 
d PtnMtrs' ^genli. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, ^5.00 a lO.OO— 
seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50— red, 4.50 n 6.50— Qm 
red, 6.00 a S.OU, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5,00 • 
S.^o—good red, 6.00 ■ 8.u0— fine yellow, JO.OOs lO.M 
—Rappahannock, 9.60 a 3.50— Ifentucky, common 3.59 
a 5.00 — wrapping, 4.00 n 6.00. 

Floor- best white wheat family, (9.00 — superBB* 
Howard street, (sales,) 7 a 7.50; city milts, G. 75 a 7;Su*- 
iiuchanna 7 a 7.35— Corn ME.M.,bbl.2.50-GRiiN, belt 
red wheat, 1.50 a I.GO— best white do. 1.60 a 1.70— ord- 
to good, 1.30 a 1.50— CuaH,.38a .40— UvE, .50 a .SS— 
Oats, .26 a ,2S— Beahb, 1.00 a 1.25— Peis, .55 a .BO— 
Cloves sued, 4.25 a 4.50— TimotRv, Z a 2.50— OhcH- 
ARU Grajb, 7a2.50— Herd's, .76 a 1.00— Lucerne Sli 
a .50 lb.— BARLEf, .55 a 60— Flaxseed, I.OO— Cot- 
TOH.Virg. .8^9 .10— Lou. .11 a, IS— Alabama,. 10 a.ll 
Mississippi .11 a .13— North Carolina,. 10 a .11— Geor- 
gia, .9 a.l2— WFiisHEv.hhds, Istpf. .24— in bbla. .15 ■ 
25t— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .l5o .16- wash- 
ed, .16 a .SO— crossed, .20 a .22- lhree-quatter,.J6 ■ 
.30— full do. .S0a.50,accord'gto qual — HEiir, Kusaii, 
ton, iSibaiaO; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140— water- 
rotted, 170a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I,bbl. 
5 75; do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. 1,6.!afl 
6.50- Herrings, No.l, bbl. 3.25; No. i, S.87i aS — Mae- 
here], No. 1, 8.U0; No. 2, 5.25; No. S, 4.26— BacoN, 
' ,ms, Baltimore cured, new, .9^ a .10; old, 11; do. B. 
lore, .12i— hog round, cured, .7 e ,8— Pork, 4.60 • 
-Feathers, .28 a 29- Plaster Paris, cargo price per 
n, ii, ground, 1.25 bbl.; grats fed prime Beef, 3. M 
5.00. 

Marketiho. — Apples, bush. 2.50 b S.OO; Fheasanlt, 
lir, .75;Squabs,18j;HabhitB,.l^i;TurkioB, each, l.lfl 
1.25; BuKer, lb. ,25 0374; Eggs, .12^ a. 15; PotatoDa, 
Irish, bushel .GO; Fowls, per dozen 3 a 3.75; Ducka, 
[loz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a. 10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton, .6 a .7; Porli, ,6; young Pigs, dressed, .76a 
.B7i; Sausages, lb. .8; Onions, bush. .50; Bccta, bush. 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .SS; Partridges, .6J each; Canvaw- 
hack Ducks, pair, .75, Terrapins, 4.00 ■ 4,50 per dt«. 
Fork, 5.50 6.00 cwt.; prime Beef, an the hoof, 6. GO a 



SAPLING CLOVER AND ORCHARD GRASS 

SEED. 

A smalt parcel of Sapling clover seed, just recoivei! 

and for sale by (he subscribers; also on ihaiid, a good 
supply of Orchard Grass, Timothy, Herds Grass, Lu- 
cerne and White Clover, Spring ryo. Garden Seeds, 
While Mulberry Seed imported from France; specimen* 
of which may he seen growing at their store. A general 
assortment oif Agricultural implements. 

SINCLAIR & aMOORE, 

ProH slrMl inbarf. 
Baltitnarrf March 1 3. 



WHITE MULBERRY 'IRKES. 

For sale, several lliousand While Mulberry Tree?, 
■■ — and three yean old. by J. Terhovcn, on the PoinI 
.„, four and half milca from Philadelphia, near the 
iiage ot Richmond. 
.et(era,pi>tt paid, sen( to the Kensington Post Office, 

.■..loH..lnh!. -r^.n).. .»{)■ ' .- ■ > . — 
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(From Ihe Soulhern Agricultuiiil.) 
INDIGO. 
On At Ctdtivction and Preparation of Indigo; by 
General Floyd, of Georgia. 
Obicr«aliinu by the Editor. — We are enabled, by 
the kindneu or our zenloui and frulj patriotic cor- 
Ripondent, ThoiDBi Spalding, Eaquire, to lay be- 
fore our reader* the rollowin; inEtruclioni on the 
eulUTalion of Indigo; as praf-liaed in Georgia, by Ihe 
old Indigo planter!. They are froin Ibe pen orOfn. 
t'toyd, nboU the last gentleiDan who cullirated it 
extensively in our sitler alate. We feel ao aiiured 
that this able paper will be found completely to sup- 

glj all Ibat ii wanting lo restore this culture to the 
outbern Slates, that we confidenlly recommeDd it 
lo Ihoae who would plant "the taetd." 

It IB a crop that will pay well, we are satisfied, in 
these times, if Die gualilu u attended lo, and there- 
fore highly deserving Ine notice ot all southern 
planters. Mr. Spalding thinks i[ could be combin- 
ed to advantage with a sugar crop, and as the GrsI 
Kthering ought lo cammence Ihe latter end of 
ne or beginning of July, and as, in case ofneces- 
■ity, Ihe syglem of preparing lAe dry leaf, can be re- 
iorled lo, there can be no doubt he Is correct. 

We shall only give at present the mode of pre- 
paring the land, the method of planting and tend- 
ing the crop, reserving for a future number, Ihe in- 
leredting description of the preparation of Ibe dye: 
Ihe mode of conducting which, is so complete, that 
no one of common intelligence vrill find a difficulty 
in a process so simple. In addition to this able pa- 
per from Georgia, we have receiied Trora Governor 
Williams, of our own stale, what we have long 

?uired for, and hunted after in vain. "Inslruclions 
jr the preparalion of Ihe same plant as practised 
in Bengal," communicated to him by an Indigo 
planter, who tealiEed a fortune there, by planting 
and manufacturing the ver^ superior quality ofdye. 
imporled from thence. This interesting article elall 
be l«iJ before our readers immediately after Gen- 
Floyd's instructions arc completed, 

N. D. We had noliced Mr. Spalding's observa- 
tions, that from his recollections Ihe culture of Indi- 
go did not appear lo him to he an unhealthy one, 
and we would confirm this as ftr as we can judge 
from B perusal of Ihe inslructi»<s: provided drains 
are made to carry lo a dislar'-e, the useless liquor 
discharged daily from the t^ater. If Ibis is airow- 
ed lo Bccuniulafe and ror-i) ponds or puddles, pesti- 
lence will surely follow J. G. 

Lands Ihe best Hi.apled to the culture of Com, 
Cotton, or Upland -^iugar Cane, are considered ns 
being equally suired to Ihe growth of Ibe Indigo 
Wei-d, from whth Ihe dye is produced. 

The prepHra'ion of the land, Ihe sowing, and ear- 
ly hoeings, wdl be found more leilious, and require 
more care, ihHn anj other article of general culli- 
valion. Il will be readily perceived, thai from seed, 
to small, and Ihe pulp so strongly enveloped by a 
bardcresi, thai care in planting and favourable sea- 
•ons are material to its gerniinalion, and early 
growth. !l is necessary therefore, that Ihe land 
should be well brokrn, levelled, and raked, to free 
il from stubble or trnsh of any kind, previous to 
forming Ihe beds, on which the Indigo seed is lo be 

Slanted. These beds arc usually made from eight 
;pt eieht inches lo ten feel six iiichea wide, giving 
from ten lo Iwelre beds lo Ihe task, as the fancy of 
ihe planter, or Ihe ailualion of Ihe land, may die- 
late. The space between Ihe beds, need be no 
more than lo form the beds, and aflbrd a recepta- 
cle for the grass, &c., taken from Ihe plant, and lo 
draw from il also the water produced by much 

The eartfa taken from the space betneen tbe 

No. 3.--roi. 11. 



beds,* should be thrown towards the middle, i 
when adjusted, to sSbrd a hitle descent towards the 
ditches, in order to prevent water from lodging 
about the planls. 

Melkod of Planting.— Tttncb the beds across 
.bout the distance apart observed in rice, and Ihi 
seed drilled and covered, is you would turnips, 
Has, or wheal, allowing one quart of teed to the 
' sk, or one bushel lo eight acres. 

The time for planting about Ihe same as cotton in 
Dailar silualiona, as to soil and seasons; which 
should be considered, nilh a view to establish with 
Ihe greatest certainty the vegetation and early growth 
of a weed produced From seed so small, and of so 
hard a leilure, as to require the aid of moisture lo 
bring il up. Remembering at the game lime, its 
suscepi ihi lily lo the effects of frost. 

Two trenchers, one sower, and two coverers, 
(leilh raka ur boards bandied) will plant two acres 
per day. A hand will tend Gve acres of land. Eve- 
ry five hands will require one set of valii; which will 
be described hereafter; of these five hands, Iwo 
should be able bodied men, for the purpose ofreap- 
ig, pumping, beating, and handling the weed, di 
dye, in its crude stale. 

In the cultivation of Indigo, much depends on Ihe 
fertility and preparation of Ihe soil, ns well as on fa- 
vourable seasons, and Ibe qualily , or age of the seed: 
n gelling Ihe crop well set; afterwards Ihe core, 
vilb which Ihe early weedinga are attended, (as buj 
ittli can he done wilh Ihe boej in freeing plnnls ac 
imtll, from young or small grass, which is impor 
aW lo promote the growth of Ihe weed: for Ihe pro- 
duct depends much on Ihe early commencement ol 
manufacturing Ibe dye from the loeed — because ear- 
ly nulling will give reasonable calculation on the le 
cold, and perhaps a third culling, from new growtlis 
frim the slubbte, if Ihe winter or froet happens K 
b( lale in its effects on vegetable matter. After Ihi 
weed gets to he four or five inches high, there is bu 
lille trouble in lending il, for as Ihe roots penelrali 
a. far below the surface, as Ibe stalk risea above It, 
.1 will ihen bear Ihe drought. The grass, (by the 
lime it acquires (hat height,) will be easily kept i 
der wilh the hoe, no bedding or thinning being 
quired. If Ihe seasons and soil promote the growth 
of the weed, it will he fit for culling about Ibe last 
of June, or beginning of July. When the weed 
I maturity, or in other words, is fit for reap- 
ing, the leaves become thicker than in the growing 
'Isle, lose their pliability, and will break by doub- 

ig them together; at Ibis period Ihey are xuppDt,ed 
contain all that they are capable of yielding of thi 
dyeing mailer. Il Is therafore necessary to com 
mence culling on the approach to this stale, which 
Ihe plant does not retain long before Ihe leaves be 
gin to lose their fullness, and are apt to fnll from Ihi 
Blalk. One of Ihe perplexing evils incident lo it, 
-- ' much hastened by the eilremes of dry or wel 
Iher. particularly the last. For that reaton$ the 
planting ihoald be lo arranged, oj to enable you lo cut 
lime progreuion with the order of its age. 
sk, or one fourib of au acre of good weed, 
will fill a val of Iweire feet square by Ihirly inches 
leep. Provided you do not plant provitioas.i you 



• These alleys to be aboul twelve inches wide »i,u 
(hallow. [We would duggcsl two feet as not loo much 
lor the width — Ed. So. .Sy.] 

t It was furmerlj the cuslom, to plant three n 
half or four acKS of Indigo, and one, or one and a half 
of proriflions lo the hand; by [his nila, five hands 
{tkt ntaiitrg gang la tuh set of mtij will plani from se- 
venteen and a half lo twenty acres. For example sup- 
pose four acres to the hand, and allow three vats of weed 
to Ihe acre, will give lo twenty acres, simy vats, eaeh 
producing twenty pounds of merchantable dye, Ihia will 
yield from the lirsl culling twelve tiundred weight, and 
t" "-.b hand Iwo hundred and forty. Without trespas- 
. an the Sabbath, you can make but five vals 
per week, twenty pet month and of course il will require 



will plant twcntj-fire acrei for every let ot nil. 
And supposing your weed will, upon the avermge, 
give sii VBls la every two aerea, (which it a more 
safe calculation) you will than require Ibree mootba 
lo gel ibrough the first and second cuttings. Each 
vat should produce from twenty lo Ihirty weight of 
aierchanlable dye, which however, depends in k 
great measure on ihe congenialily of toil, water, 
kill and managemenl. 

{T» he emtviaui.) 



ON MANURING LAND. 
Amswer to I it 4d I bibs. 

Eaatem Short of Marylfmi, ) 
Ma. Skihhek: Feb. tt, I8!8. J 

As is my usual habit, on looking over your va- 
luable paper of February IS, 1 find one of your 
subscribers, residing in Gordon's Dale, Fauquier 
county, Va., making some inquiries rolalive to the 
disposition of my manure. Ready and willing, al 
all limes, lo give any information I mar potttat on 
any subject, and particularly on agriculture, (on 
the prosperity of which the nation in reality de- 
pends,) I shall in a concise manner reply to such 
inquiries as hare been proposed. 

Kiral. My manure is not all used upon one farm. 

Secondly. The greater part of my maaure ii 
marl, of a very superior quality; added to which f 
never auScran opportunity to pass, by which I can 
make a load of compost, by drawing into my farm 
and stable yards all kinds of rich dirt, pine shat- 
ters, oak leaves, weeds, eoni stiUki (tehieh are valua- 
ble,) and marl. 

Thirdly. My marl carts, which are made small, 
particularly for the purpose, are put in motion im- 
mediately after my wheal crop is cut and secured, 
and continue 10 run annually until f again com- 
mence my harvest, (weather permitting,) with Ihe 
exception of tome short intermissions unavoidable. 

Fourthly. I consider Iwo carts are always lo he 
employee' as above, but sometimes three and tome- 
times four, varying agreeably lo distance, alwajt 
keeping one man al Ibe marl bank lo load, and one 
boy to drive and diacharge the marl, who return b 
by the lime the olher cart is loaded; but if ihree 
carts run, I apply another driver who is ten years old, 
to lake charge of the intermediate carl. On meet- 
ing ibe carl in possession of Ihe boy who discbargei 
the load, he resigns bis and returns with Ihe empty 
one lo the bank, and Ihe olher boy proceeds on to 
Ibe place of deposite. Should Ihe distance requir* 
four carls, (which was the case last summer,) I 
offer another driver eight years of age, who lakei 
Ihe cart from Ibe bank, meets the second driver, 
and returns lo Ihe bank; Ibe second driver proceedl 
tvith Ihe load until he meets the third returning 
wilh the empty one, and resigns his for Ihe empty 
one lo the third driver, who proceeds lo Ihe place 
of deposite, be being a lad about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age and able lo lilt Ihe cart. (I have four 
olher persons on Ibe farm to perform Ihe other du- 
ties of il.) Thus, you see, I have three carts run- 
ning and one al the bank loading. 1 have been Ihui 
particular as to my drivers, lo show Ihe reqalsile 
econoiD} in farming, and to convince Ihe tiave 
hoidert of Ibe erroneous idea prevailing that such 
boys are not able to work, but suffered to roam at 
large on the playful green. And here permit me 
to say, these carls are drawn by oxen, and never 
fed on corn or any kind of grain, but on corn caps, 
blades and bay in Ibe winter, and grass Ihroogb 
the summer. 



three monlhs lo gel through the first cutting; which 
brings you to that season of the year, less congenial lo 
the ninnufaclure of the arlicle; eonseqnenllj the quali- 
ty of the after cuttings Is seldom as good, as that o( 
the first; but Iheir product, ought to be sufficient lo cov- 
er all expenses. I consider this, a safe caleuIatiaD with 
ordipttry cbancei. 
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Fii'thly. I have my marl dropped in loads, 25 feet 
•part each way, and ne\er spread it until I plough 
the intennediate space betueen the loads. 1 then 
spread the marl and plough the place which the 
niarl occupied. By this means my marl is not co- 
vered too deep^ that its action may have more 
power. 

Sixthly. My marl is used mostly on wheat and 
corn crops, but I believe it is beneficial to all. 1 am 
inclined to believe a stiff clay soil is the best to ap- 
ply it to, as it will tend to correct the acid which 
is usually conceived to be in su« h soils; but have 
found it to act well on light (though not sandy,) 
soils. 

In answering the seventh inquiry, viz: *'In what 
state he prefers using it?" allow me to say, that 
(he farm on which I have the marl, I have divided 
into seven fields. 1 cultivate two in corn, two in 
wheat, annually. One of the corn fields is put in 
wheat, the other left as a stock field, which is con- 
sidered my wheat fallow the fall following; after 
supplying the corn field, which is to be put down in 
wheat, with all the marl I can until planting, from 
that time until the fall I bestow all my marl on the 
stock or fallow field, which nearly covers it over. 
After the marl is spread, and the ground ploughed 
as before described, it is then cross-ploughed, drag- 
harrowed, rolled and laid off in lands for seeding. 
I then commence re-manuring it with compost pre- 
pared from the remnant of my winter forage, put 
into a pen in some convenient part of the field early 
in the spring, on which I confine my cattle at night 
during the summer and fail, taking every advan- 
tage to add to it all kinds of rich dirt, pine shat- 
ters, salt Djarsb mud, marl, &c. Having taken the 
precaution during the spring to deposite sur.h ma- 
nure as is made from winter feeding on the same 
field, bjr the side of a ditch, longitudinally, a space 
of about six feet being ploughed to receive it, the 
bank of which is then thrown over the manure, 
which protects it from the sun, and adds to the 
bulk without drawing dirt for the purpose; it also, 
when removed, gives a gentle slope to convey the 
water into the ditch, which Is all-important Just 
before seeding, I summon all hands and carts to 
put out (his compost, which is dropped, each load, 
t6 leet apart each way, equal to 70 loads to the 
tere; it is then spread before my seeding ploughs, 
tod ploughed in with my wheat, which gives a 

?Qick action to the marl: from which management 
have received fine crops of straw for two or three 
jreart'paat, but not an exuberance of grain, owing 
lo the rust, which has unfortunately destroyed our 
grain. Those fields 1 annually seed in clover about 
(be first of March. Thus I have two in wheat, 
Iwo in com, two in clover, vis one to cut and one 
to pasture on; also (he stock field, part of which I 

rut hi rye and oats, leaving as much unoccupied as 
can conveniently manure from the time I cease 
mtnoring my corn field until harvest; then manure 
the part from whence I take my rye and oats. The 
Ibnn INI which I reside has no marl ; I have 
Ihtrefore to make compost, as described above. I 
Have it divided into four fields; cultivate only one 
'•* eorn,on which I apply all my manure, some in 
»aie furrow, some in the hill, and some broad cast 
1 the fall after I take off the stock, and plough it in 
'ith the wheat, as previously described. As I put 
it^^n that field in wheat and corn, and no faUow, 
-■ i^* 'oring 1 put clover on it I generally use two 
«artk ^y force is three men and three small boys. 
Vhe- .**mm«n-.e<i f<^ *•«■'*?. compost wss made in 
^^ Su. ^M ^*' ..wjed it, and drew out 

^.y loi.|^ •'* • -- -'re, (not havir^ then dis- 

/*• »r-»/ .^^ if.'^ n^**nqrht^t ♦ with mv 

-nvaiv ■iiu.wAQci, ./oi. Taylor; 

•u* kii '^ ae"*- lutuc^ tocom»* j n* ';nr»el 

jloughed c^w^u w.o' » "-*- wheal - — '*'>n 
)ecaine filled ■••' <■-■ •'•it '•h;**. .., - 

ir^M«i«k lli»# fu^. 



Eighthly. 1 f)m convinced, from the experience 
of a few years past, that I am now pursuing the 
most profitable disposition of my manure, as de- 
scribed on the marl farm; and so confident am I 
of the utility of marl, that I have it in contempla- 
tion to purchase two arks at Port Deposit, in the 
spring, to convey it by water to my place of resi- 
dence. 

Ninthly, and lastly, I top dress none, except a 
little on timothy. 

I have thus endeavoured to answer all the inqui- 
ries made by your Virginia subscriber; and should 
any good be derived from the investigation, by 
which the falling state of agriculture may be ad- 
vanced, I shall feel much gratified. It is with no 
uncommon degree of pleasure I daily witness the 
improvement of the lands and stock on some parts 
of this shore, which I attribute to your indefatigable 
industry, and the agricultural societies. 

An Eastern Shore Farmer. 



OBSERVATIONS ON SOME SUBJECTS OF 

CULTIVATION IN LONG ISLAND. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir^ — Having observed that in different places 
the ploughings were not of a sufficient depth, I 
spoke about it to a gentleman of Bedford, L. I., 
and I asked him to try the experiment on on^ acre 
only, and to begin by ploughing one inch deeper 
than before; for if it was ploughed very deep a( 
once, the ground would become sterile for some 
years, until the influence of the atmosphere, ma- 
nuring, and other subsequent ploughings, would 
have mixed the soils together. This gentleman 
told me since, that he had succeeded beyond his ex- 
pectations; his corn was visibly larger and stronter 
than that of the other side, which was ploughedin 
the old manner. I do not doubt but that his exasi; 
pie will have much influence. So the plouehiigs 
must have, by and bye, from eight to ten incles 
depth, and must be done by gradual deepening if 
one inch each year. This ground, gradually plough- 
ed, would preserve some moisture very beneficial 
in dry summers. The soil having been able to con- 
centrate a much greater degree of humidity, and 
in wet seasons the ground being more porous, the 
water would not remain on the surface and rot the 
roots of the crops. 

1 have taken notice that the furrows of declivi- 
tous lands are very often made in the direction of 
the descent, instead of making them transversely, 
or crosswise, in such a manner as to preserve as 
much ground and manure as possible on the top, 
and prevent them from coming down by heavy 
rains. Corn and potatoes ought, therefore, to be 
planted and kept in transverse lines, following the 
same principle. 

The manures which are brought before hand up- 
on lands which will be sown this spring, are most 
generally spread out on the ground without being 
heaped together. The more room they take, the 
more the atmosphere and rains take from them 
their nutritive parts. They might be put together 
in the form of a cone, which could be covered with 
ground; or if the ground was frozen too hard, 
they could be covered with mats, very easily made 
by tying straw between small poles six or eight feet 
long, which, being put away allterwards in a dry 
place, will be good for another year. In this man- 
ner, none of the fertilizing salts can escape. But 
speaking of this interesting matter, I must say that 
I am astonished why no composts are made, which 
is a means of trebling the mass of manures, with- 
out occasioning any other expense than that of mix- 
ing earth with manure by layers one above the 
r K-». •-» >y adding all kinds of vegetable* *eaves, 
1 *cc.; * -* instead of leaving th^ "«gto 

I C.J - poi.. "• the scratching o* -..sin 



comes out of the stables, on the tields, where it is 
to be used for the fall or the spring. For this pur- 
pose a small corner could be left, where it would 
be deposited. Jt would be convenient, if possible, 
to make a few heaps of earth ready for mixing by 
layers with the manures; layers of new dung one 
foot thick, and those of earth from three to four 
inches; if made of old manure, for one foot thick, 
six or seven inches of earth. The heap oould be 
made in a circular or square manner, and put some 
earth around it, to prevent the access of the atmos- 
phere to the layers of manure. It will be objected 
that this would be an increase of labour; but it 
would not be lost; for what is given to the soil will 
be repaid an hundred fold. 

Next year I will be able to give the result pro- 
duced by Jonathan Thompson, Esq., collector of 
the New York custom-house, who, on his large farm 
at Islip, L. I., and at my request, had the good- 
ness last year to get sown and ploughed three suc- 
cessive crops of buckwheat in blossom. He has 
icreat hopes of the success of this experiment, the 
soil being entirely changed, and seeming to con- 
tain a quantity of humus, and all that is necessary 
for having a fine crop this year. I hope his exam- 
ple will he followed in places at some distance from 
towns. This sowing three times only took nine 
bushels of buckwheat seeds per acre, which is a 
very cheap manure. 

Respectfully, yours, 

ANDREW PARMENTIER. 
Horticvilurdl and Botanical Garden, } 

Brooklyn, R L, March 10, 1829. 5 

In your 48lh number, where you give insertion 
to my letter about the Ptelia Trifoliata, Trefoil 
tree, a mistake occurred from my own fault. In 
speaking of the manner of propagation, I said it 
was by seeds and flowers; it must be corrected by 
seeds and layers, p. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 

POTATOES. 

Mr, Tidd^s experiments of rainng new varieiiu ^ 

Potatoes from seed. 

Mr. Tidd deserves the thanks of the friends of 
agriculture, for the care, accuracy and extent of 
his experiment Vn producing new varieties of pota» 
toes from seed, ai^i the public are not less deep> 
ly indebted to him for the clear and satisfactory 
account which he has ^iven of his experiment. I 
think that he may dism'i«s a great portion of hit 
fears and embarrassments ^s to the future course 
of carrying his expcrimenU into full effect. Ho 
may be assured that there is not the great dan- 
ger which he seems to apprehend n the confusioa 
of the new varieties which he \^b introduced faj 
seed. If the potato ever degenerates by intermix- 
ture of the tubers, which is doubtful he may rely 
upon it, that it is an exception, and sot a genera 
law. 

I was sorry to find that the discovery of a single 
mixed potato should have led him to add the weight 
of his opinion to a doctrine, which it is believed is 
entirely unfounded. 

No man has a greater contempt for mere theor 
than I have, on subjects of natural history, upot. 
which we have so many opportunities of trying 
theory by its only true standard, experience. 1 
the potato is subject to intermixtures by beini 
planted near together, then the laws of natui- 
have been always suspended on my estate for the 
last twenty years. I never planted a single fie*' 
of potatoes without two or more distinct varietie*. 
the rows, of course, have interlaced each othe^ 
in some cases I h^-re planted two varieties pr» 
miscuously. T*-* \rly varieties have been thur 
planted far t^. -'•Ive ••" •••Mve ye*'-' mVi 
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■Aed bow Ihia fac:! i« mcprlBineJ, I reply, by llic 
NOls, an<lby ll.e folMnc tlowpra. 'I'he Iwo Tiiiie- 
tJu rehrreil to differ In (he slmpe ami in Ihe colour 
of the roots; bul liie difference in the foliiige ninl 
flowers is eqimll)- greal. I dclermined llie IhsI year 
toBeparnle iliem.aiid I niHrliFd one vnrirly when 
in flower. When Ihe rout* were taken uji sepa 
ritely, 1 hud the Iwii varietiei m pure as Ihey were 
ten yr»n brfore. It ia not now Kcollcclfd Ihal 
uiy European Mrileri have belieced in Ihis ten- 
dency or Ihe polBlo lo dPKeneratB by iDlerniinturei 
but the fuel may bo olbprtvise. 

One or the b^nelili to be derived from n horli- 
eultunil iMocialion will. I hopfi.be the eetlhng of 
•ome or IhoM doubts which have a mischievous 
eflecton cultivHllon. So r.onfldent do 1 Trel that 
the potato does not hybridize by phinline different 
■orl) conliguously, thai I propose Ihal firty hills of 
potaloei shall be planted under the direclion of a 
cominiltee of the proposed society, end the pro 
duct galherfd under Iheirinfpeclion; Ihat each hill 
shall contain Tour potatoes most didlinct in colour 
and shape, and if there shall be one hybrid or mule 

Croduced, I will give Hfly dollars lo Ihe society, to 
t distributed in premiums. But it should b» un- 
derstood I hat the supposed moni^rel, mule, or hy- 
brid shall be rrplnnted, and sh.ill be by the samr 
committee, at the end of the second year, pronounc- 
ed to be ft new variety; or, in other words, that its 
change is eentlaat and material. Sports in colour 
occur in every sort of natural production, and I 
bave often seen a white stripe in a red potato wiih- 
OhI any apparent cause, aud without any pcrma- 
penl change. A Fakukk. 

Roxbtrry, Feb. 24. 



i productivencsi, and cspcciiilly of bringing it : 



I the improtiemeal nf Iht old, as well as the inlra- 

VVhy would it be more difficult to manage a 
hole crop as iproutsf We presunie principally be- 
ause the phntin-; is more tedious. If Ihis is Ihe 
ase, would it not he of Hdvanlame lo inlmdnce the 
mode fallowed in the tvest of Grigland in planting 
field cnbbiiKes? Thai is as follows:— 
Instead of a dibble, a matlock is used in making 
Ihe holes. The broad end, or back part o[ the tool 
ruck down into the soil, eight or nine inches 
I, more or less, according la the size of the 
plants; Ihe handle bcin;^ pres.ied downwards so as lo 
form B vacancy behind the blade. The roots of the 
plant are inserted in It, and the tool carefully with- 
drawn without ruilling ihc fibres of the root. The 
plant is then raised into an uiiright posture, and Ihe 
soil is pressed with the fool. In order to bed thi 
fibres close tn Ihe plant. The plaiils are carried by 
a boy, who puts a single plant Into the man's band, 
at Ihe instant he is ready lo insert it. The 
keeps his ej'e conslanlly upon hii work. One 
plants a quarter of an acre a day, thus Inse 
twelve himdred plants, Ihree feet apart, wllhou 
dinary exertion." J. 



.fllf a bushel; each barrel's contenta beinf 
'.xped bushels and a half of Potatoes. In kd- 
, the PoiHtoes in general nere rery large, 
inir fine and aoLind, 

WM. R. BULL. 



(FroD the Southern AgriculturisL) 
SWEET POTATO. 

On Propogaling the Sirwf Potato from Sprout*. 
AiehnuniJ Ccuiiiy, Gto. January H, 1SJ9. 

In all the month of February, on a rich piece of 
land, make beils two feet wide, at top, (or what is 
best, prepare hot beds,) open two furrows on each 
ridge or bed, lake your large potaloe', and split 
tbem, laying Ihe split side downwards, the middling 
■iae potatoes pjnnt whole, plant Ihe polaloea nearly 
Ipuching each other in the furroi", and cover them 
about three inches deep, by t-^is means you will 
have fine draws for planting out, by the last of 
Apr<l,Bnd ill >liiy,when weiunted'niei have fine abow- 
Ms; the sprouts are best "hen planted before Ihey 
cgmmenceto vine— ih^y are to be drawn and set 
out as you docabba^.' plants, they do not positive- 
Ij require, as was Eirnierly supposed, a wet season 
lo set them out h — a tolerable season will do, and I 
have known thEni lo grow after a very slight show- 
er — *inet are much more diffiGult to grow than 
sprout*. 

Potatoes raised aHer Ibis manner are larger, and 
more abundanl ihsn any other way, and aif dtscrip- 
Kimi^ the nei et potato are beet from the sprouts. I 
tvould advise hull (he land you inlend to plant, to be 
planted with the "potato planting,'' the olher part 
ID sprouts, and a small part in vines, for next year's 
"planting," I advise this as we cannot get rain al- 
ways when we want it, and to manage our whole 
crop in sprouts would be diflicull. Trao. 

To.J.D.Le<miie,Es4. 

Jt/itle by the Editor.— We shall be obliged to an 
of our readers or correspondents who hare practii 
ed the mode orrnising the sweet potato from sprouti 
mentioned by our correspondent 7\;ro, to give u 
further inforroalion on Ihis subject. 

We have not a more valuable esculent than thi 
common root, or one Ihat contributes more largely 
Id (be comfort of our labourers, to their children' 
or, in fact, to Ihat of our own children, than t 
met potato. For the support of our stock, it 
invaluable- Every method, therefore, of increasing 



VAM POTATOKS. 

To ihe Meinbtrt of the Farmeri' 

Socieiy, of Bamteell DuMet. 
Ge^tleher, 

I tske the liberty of stating to you the mode of 
cu:ture, and the produce of two half acres, (105 
fert by 310 each) which were planted with Yam 
Pctatoes, about Ihe Sib of March, 132S. One half 
was planted with Ihe Potatoes cut into amal 
!8, and placed at the distance of two or threi 
!S on the trench; while Ihe other half-acre wai 
planted with the largest Slip Potatoes not cut, and 
placed at Ihe distance of Ihree or four inches. All 
Ihe seed used for the acre was from the Yam 
the beds were live feet apart; and both half 
were well hoed five or six times. No vines were 
cut from either half-acre. The season was unusu- 
illy dry, and the pDtatoe crop was much inferior 
to that of the last year. The half-acres were dug 
on Ihe 90th of October the cut Potatoes produced 
eighty-four bushels, and six quarts — the whole Po- 
'atoes produced eighty-three bushels ihree pecks 
nd three quarts. Thus Ihe difference between 
them was eleven quarts. In conclusion, I would 
remark that by cutting the Potatoes into small pie- 
less quantity of seed will prove sufficient for 
lio quanlily of land, nor will a failure of Ihe 
crop result; on the other hand, Ihe Potatoes, when 
planted without culling, produced vines for the 
'ipsmuch earlier and more abundant. The Pota- 
es from each half-acre were unusually sound and 
le, as will appear from the ccrllliciite of Wm. R. 
ull, Esq. With these, 

I remain yours, respectfully, 

JOHN 8. BELLINGER. 

N. B.— It may be added, that the two half acres 

had been planted with Potatoes the year previous. 

CEBTIFICITE. 

Bamteell Dutrict, } 

South- Carolina. J I do hereby certify that 
at Ihe request of Dr. Jouii S. Bellinger, ' 
ed him on Thursday, October 30lh, 19J8, 
urinp Ihe product of two half-acrea, planted with 
Root Potatoes, of Ihe Yam kind. One half-acre 
was planted with cut seed, the other as usual. The 
first produced eighty-four bushels and six quarts; 
the second produced eighty-three bushel*, three 
pecks and three quarts. 'The first produced thirty 
Ihree barrels and two-thirds of a barrel; the second 
produced thirty-three barrels, one-third of a barrel, 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF FINE COTTON; 
By IViilimn EllioU, Kiq. 

Btaufirri, Ftb. 17, 18Sa 
My object in this eommunicalion is, lo stale to 
lu my btlief, 1 may say my eonvictina, that Us 
ii« leeret of fine eottoni it tn the eelectiaa of teed, 
id that it Is the knowledge of thitteeret which has 
milled some planters to doublo and triple the 
olils of Ihe rest of the Iribe! II la, indeed, tbo 
ily satisfactory solution of Ihe problem, SO often 
imarkcd with surprise, that plantations of littlo 
value to their original owners, have, when trans- 
ferred lo the hands of the initiated, yielded such 
gohlen relurnb! But which is the seed to be pre- 
ferred? and how do I know the fact of its superiori- 
\y! I answer, it Is the seed with a tuft of paU yd- 
loie.' Its productiveness 1 cannot measure, (not 
having cultivated it separately,) but of it* superior 
Gnenpst I am perfectly satisfied. ] have. Indeed, 
heard it surmised Ihat Ihe seed cultivated by a 
planter of St. John's, Golletoa, remarkable for Iba 
rrputation of his cotton, wag entirely coated with 
green. But 1 neither know the fact, nor that Iba 
product of the coaUd is finer than that of the tufttd 
!>eed. What 1 do know is this, that eiaminin; the 
cotton before it is ginned, I have remarked that Iba 
libre from Ihe tufted is finer and more silk^ than 
that of the clear black seed, and that a friend ol 
mine, ivho shrewdly suspected there was something 
more in the matter than was published in netitpa- 
pers, or in reports of agricultural societies, has, by 
selecting his seed for three years, on tkit priaei^, 
added 75 per cent, lo the market value of bis cat- 
Ion! This is suffwient for me; I rely on my aim 
observation, and ibe authority of a planter or nn- 
queslionable veracity? But this may not be sRtia- 
faclory to others, "You may he mistaken," they 
may say, "and the purchaser of your friend's co^■ 
ion may bave been deceived as lo its quality." Tba 
objei-tinn may be good; every one will judge for 
iself. I perform my duly when I stale my own 
riction and the reasons which sustain it, a eon- 
lion so sincere, Ihat 1 mean to plant my entira 
crop, if practicable, of Ihis selected seed, in tba 
confident eipeclation of improving the fineneili 
and without fear of diminishing the quantity; not 
believing with Ihe <'£n<niy if Secrets," Ihat the pro- 
ductiveness must necessarily be in the inverse ratio 
of Ihe fineness. [Smlttni iJ^l*. 



WORKING OXEN. 



Much has been aaid and written against the eoift- 
mon mode of workinc oxeo with a yoke. Thii 
manner of attaching them to their toad is laid (o 
be the principal cause of their moving with a slow 
pace. When oien are attached to a cart with ■ 
stiff, heavy tongue, according to the New England 
mode, it is often the case that the load is so dis- 
posed in the cart that it bears heavily on their 
necks, and is very oppressive, especially in goinf 
down hill. And sometimes in going up hill, the 
tongue of Ihe cart has a tendency to rise, in conse- 
quence of the preponderance of the part of the 
load which is behind the wheels, and the oxen aro 
nearly choked I'y the bows of their yokes beiof 
drawn againsl their throats. 

In France, working oieo are harnessed by the 
beads in such a manner as to call into action tbo 
Joint power of the neck and the base of Ibe bom. 
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Tbil melhod vras some jean since inlrgdui:cil into 
Irelaot}, >villi complete lucce^s. Tno oxen, thus 
barnesied, xccording to English accounts, nere 
able to draw, with eaae, three tan) weight 

Mr. Cooper ( Voung'a Eaatcrn Thur.) UEes collirs 
on oxen as on horicB, except that Ibej' arc buckled 
on wiih the narrow and open end dotTntrard: ihe 
chains are fastened to fhem in the same direction 
■s on a horse harness; liie draught is tbcrefore 
more inclined than with horses, Ihe tine ot the 
chains being almost up to Iheir baclcs; nbicb it 
cessary from the diRerent shape of boriea and c 
Thej draw, when in harness, abreast io pain; sin- 
j^ie or in a line, and teaik at fait oi hor$a. Mr. 
Bordler nys be "saw a wagon io PennsylTania 
drawn oy two bulls and two oien, bridled and gear- 
ed in barneas and collars." 

In Plyiatcj't Survey of Shropshire, it is slated 
that "the ox leanis of Ibis county used to consist 
of ten oxen yoked; now those who use (hem gene- 
rally plough with five oxen single in gearing, or 
wilfi four oxen and a horse to lead Ihein. A few 
penons have used Ihcm in wagons." And thi 
■ame worL mentions a team, in which "one oi 
■hafted Ihe waf;on, and I believe this team, eilhei 
in ploughing, or upon Ihe road, was as able as an] 
borse learn in the neighbourhood. [A*. £. Farmer. 



REMEDlf FOR POISONED SHEEP AND 
LAMBS. 

These animals are samelimes poisoned b^ eating 
eoinmoii low laurel, or lamb-poison, as it is some- 
times called. The cure is very easy and simple, 
and is as follows: 

I lake an onion and split it in two with a hnifc: 
and put one piece under each fore leg, with the (tal 
aide next to the breast. If (he animal is so badly 
poisoued as not to be able Io stand on its feel, Ihi 
onion may be bo placed as to remain io Its proper 
(itualion B sulficieril time; if not, hold the onii 
its place fifteen or twenty minutes, which will be 
luflieient to effect a cure. I have sometimes pound 
ed the onion soft, and applied 11 in Ibal stale, Hbict 
I Ihink answers quite as good a purpose. 

I have known and practiced the above medicint 
more Ihan fifteen years, and have never known it 
fail of effecting a cure in a short time, if properly 
applied, whatever might be the degree of sicf 
occasioned by eating poison, with this preference 
over other remedies, viz; The sheep, cured hj Ihir 
method, appear'to become as healthy as if Ihey had 
never been poisoned, whereas, whenever ne used 
clay, oil, grease, &.c. (hey generally shed (heir woi 
'e before shearing (ime. [lb. 



originally formed oulof the elemcnls by (he power 
of the organs- iichrader has made some very in- 
(cresdng experiments on (his suliject. lie sowed 
in sublimaled sulphur, several species of corn; 
sprinkled them wi(h di&(illccj naler, and prevented 
dust or any olber foreign body from approaching 
them. In this way no earth could come upon 
them; end yet Ihese species of corn bad Ihe same 
constituents, the sanie kinds of earth and metal, 
viz. iron and manganese, that are found in the 
culm and ears of Iboie which grow in the usual 

Some philosophers maintain, that plants imbibe 
ffom Ihe ground, earthy, saline, mucilaginaus and 
oily substances, and again deposlle them. They 
therefore imagine Ibut manure gives In vegetables 
Ihe constituent parls, and that on Ibis account 
plants grow up in il with greater bcauly and ra- 
pidity. But planis do not deposite crude juices 
which have not been wrought in the cellular tex- 
ture; on Ihe contrary, all the fluids are completely 
formed. Were the case otherwise, a great quantity 
of ammonia, phosphorus and other cons(iluent) 
iscovered in animal eicrementi, would be found 
I plants reared in dung. Now in torn groining in 
a loit, either plentifully manured, or not taamired at 
atl,a greater or Uu quanlily of theie coiutilvenU u 
ib$erved, 

Lure operates only as a stimulus on the fibre 
of vegelables, so that they are enabled to absorb 
carbon (be more rapidly, and all (he constld 
re first composed. This is particularly evident 
from (he above related experiments, [^Q73,) wbere 
delved earib, saturated with oxygen, as we' 
ground sprinkled with diluted sulphuric acid, made 
plants grow more rapidly than a great deal of 
nure laid upon Ihe eartb. 



pe nalive grapes and vineyards at the Paso ot 
ss on the Rio Grande, in Texas, of which ihey 
ke brandy, Teneriffe, sweet Malaga, and claret 
nes that are tolerably good, from those vine- 
yards. There are three different kinds of grapes, 
,nd Ihe interior of Ihe Mexican republic is suppli- 
:d from Ihese vineyards with wine. The Paso liei 
about 450 miles nurih west from St. Antonio. I 
shall endeavour to procure some of these grapa 
seeds as soon as possible. I sent you in my first 
lelleriome of these grape seeds, and you mention- 
ed to me in answer that you had planted them in 
your green house in the winter. I think I can nbtaia 
some of all those kinds thai are on Ihe Rio Grande 
through General Teran, commander in chief of 
Ihe Mexicans in Texas. It will be some time be- 
fore they will he obtained; the distance is consi- 
derable, about one thousand miles from this place, 
nciose you seven red beans, {Erylhrina,) which 
ik ivill grow. They are fresh and good. I 
got them from the Caddo nation of Indians. 
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(From Wildenow's Principles of Batnuj.) 
Page 309. \ 279.— The observalionB of Ingen- 
houis and others, confirm the opinion that corn 
^nd other vegelables, in a bad soil, when sprinkled 
•ilh well diluted sulphuric acid, grow Just as well 
iS if Ihey had been plentifully manured, Il is well 
mown to every gardener and forester, that trees 
ilanled In spring grow so much better by having 
>ad their boles digged in autumn, which, during 
be winter, were exposed to the influence of the 
. Experiments have also showr *"' ■">il« which 



Mn. Sxinner: 

Sir, — It seems astonishing that two such valua- 
ble fruit trees are so litlle cultivated as Ihe Spanish 
chestnut and the Madeira nut, or English walnut. 
The former produces very large fruil of excellenl 
quality, in the greatest abundance; and in Ihe south 
of France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, it forms a 
most valuable article of food for the poorer classes, 
and is a regular article of sale for that purpose. It 
is but seldom this fruit finds its way to our mar- 
kets from Europe; but a plentiful supply might 
easily be furnished, by planting orchards of this 
Iree.tbe same as we do wilh Ihe apple, or by plant- 
ing them along avenues and highways; and there 
is no doubt they would as well repay the proprie- 
tor as an orchard of any other kind. 

The Madeira nut may be planted in the same 
manner, and would yield also an ampli 
lion, as the nuts are sold, —hen green, foi 
the hundred for pickling ■••■ -hi— rip< 
f. „. ~.,„»i t,- 'h- -1.1, '-■ 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
THE OltCHARD. 
Jtfr Fmenden,— It ia much to be regretted (hat 
I little attention is given to Ihe cullivalion of ap- 
ples, as it is well known thai those of a good quali- 
ty, especially winter apples, generally Snd a ready 
market at a fair price. But, strange as il may seem, 
only here and there a farmer, or any one else, makea 
any exertion Io rear an orchard, or even a small 
number of valuable apple trees. And in most in- 
stances, where any effort of the kind is made, it ii 
in such a way end manner as to present very lilll« 
prospect of success. How often is il the case, that 
shrubby, unpromising trees are procured and set 
out, because they cost litlle or nothing; and when 
those more thrifty and flourishing are chosen, they 
are frequently torn in a barbarous manner, and^et 
out under such circumstances as (o give very little 
chance for future growth or prosperity. And, should 
Ibey in some instances live and grow, (hey are fre- 
quently aianglcd and destroyed by callle, which 
are Occasii^aHj [urned in upon them, or left to 
dwindle and t\t for Ihe want of suitable care and 
cullivalion. 

It is said, that T; or 100 years ago, apple tree* 
grcvv almost sponlat.eously, being properly set out, 
nothing more was ni/;easary, the work was com- 
pleted; and in a few y.an Ihey arrived at matu- 
rity and produced plenliMlj, But Ihe course of 
things has malenally chang,d. Now we might aa 
well think of raising a field of corn without (ha 
use of the plough or hoe, and the application of 
manure, as to rear an orchard wVbool labour and 
cultivation. From the little experience I havu 
had, 1 find particular care and attention indispen- 
sable, especially during the early growth oMhp 
tree, as its future prosperity greatly depends o- 
the outset I have tried different methods in rear 
ing apple trees for bearera. i have several now 
in a productive atate, which were raised from tb< 
seed, but none of them producing apples fii fo- 
any other use than (o make into cider. Others' 
have which were produced by setting out ama) 
tre" and letting them stand one or two years, ■"' 
th- .-T8 '••••i them at the ground. Those h... 
-"II. bearing earlier than those raised 
I I third class I have, which wet* 
' ^enrick's nursery, at Newton, j- 
■^i-j, being then of (wo years growl- 
.u.Jalion, and although taken fro'- 
;h state of cullivalion, and planted ( 
""•inary r—>i-'" have done remarkab, 
f^ar beli^. ■' ^ore promising thai, 
have grow.... •bould no calamitj 
••* they wi' •■• ^ibly in a few yean 
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i h&v« several olheri, taken last fall (tarn the 
Bne nurserj or Dr. Fiblie, in WarceBler, ivbich, 
jadpng; ream their ihrifty appearance, ivill fluuriah 
equally aa tvell, if Ihe Bame care and allentlon be 
paid to them. I am nutf entirely satisfied Ibal i( 
H the most eCDDOmical and expedilioua way of 
leaiing apple trees, to take iheni directly from (he 
Duncry already graned or inocuUlEd. In thia 
way apples of Ihe best kinds may be produced in 
a sDort lime, with comp am lively lillle trouble or 

1 have stated that Ihe trees which I took from 
Ur. Kentiek'a nursery, appear better and more 
promtaiDg than any others I have growing. A1- 
Ihough Bucb is Ibe fact, it is not on account of any 
superior management, er more particular allcntion 
paid to these than to others, as 1 pursue substanti- 
ally the same course with all my young trees. — The 
cause I attribute inoiilly (o Iheir tbriFty and healthy 
stale when taken rroni the nursery. I am particu- 
larly eareful in taking up young trees to break and 
IDJure the rooU as lillle as possible, and in setting 
out equally cautious to have Ihe roots properly ad- 
justed. I make the holes about four feel in diame- 
ter and from hvelve to eighteen inches in depth into 
which 1 place (he roots of the tree, [ (hen put in a 
•mall quantity of compoit manure, (hen replace 
what was (aken from (he hole, putting the best or 
loamy part first, or at the bottom. 1 annually dig 
about the trees (he same distance as was dug for 
aettini; (hem out, and plant potatoes, applying year- 
ly a little more manure, and in Ibis way keep the 
ground loose and in good order, so that (he roots 
spread rapidly around, the (rees grow fast, always 
presenting a healthy and tbrifty appearance. 

Counts 0/ H'orcaler, March, 1829. A Farmer. 



SILK WORMS, COCOONS, Sic. 

The Philadelphia Society for Ihe promotion of (he 

culture of Mulberry Trees, and raising of Silk 

Worms besides (he oBcr of premiums for (hose ob- 

i'ects, made considerable exertions to procure from 
loonecticut a person to (each Ibe mode of win<ijng 
lilk from cocoons, and of making sewing eVt, but 
Kithout effect. They intended also, in theevent of 
luch a person being procured, to form a Hind for (he 
purchase of cocoons. Having been disappointed — 
their expeclatioDs in this particular, ruey have se 
to France for an experienced wrrknian, and have 
reason to believe that one williuriTe in (Imc far al- 
(ending to the business in lbs course of this year. 
They Iherefoie think prcper to assure (hose who 
may wish to engage in Ihe business of rearing Silk 
Worms, that a fund wiJi be eslabliihed for the pur- 
chase of Cocoons, at lUch a price as will enable the 
society la continue their efforts, without encroach- 
ing upon (he email capital which Ihey have at com- 
mand. They regret that Ibis will not permit (hem 
to buy a( a price araounling to a bounty, but they 
ui/i give tht jiut value of the ttveral qualitia ■which 
maybt offered foriale, and they hope that those who 
may engage in the business will exert themselves to 
bring forward cocoons of Ihe best quality; as, other- 
wise, ihey cannot be paid a price which will satisfy 
(bem. Cocoons differ greatly in quality, owing lo 
the nature of Ihe food upon which the Worms are 
fed, and to the general care lakeo of them during 
their short existence. 



FEEN'CH METHOD OF TRANSPLANTING. 
During dry wealher, Ihe gardeners of Paris do 
not wait for rain as ours generally do; but as soon 
Bi their crops require removing, il is done in Ihc 
following manner. Having chosen (he spol, they 
well water the top, and immedialely dig it under, 
and afterwards water the fresh surface, and as soon 
as it is dry enough, it is raked, and the plants put 
ia without any regard to the mid-day sun; Ihey coo- 



I to water Ibe bed Ihree or four times a day, 
until Ihe plants have taken root, il i> surpriaiii); 
bow soon lettuces, cabbages, be. will be well rooted 
by such treatment, and with what vigor Ihey grow 
ufter the first shower of rain. What would have 
been the slate of such plants had Ihey remained in 
the seed bed' They would have drawn each olher; 
Iheir first leaves would have dropped off", and gene- 
.1 debility would have followed, not easy lo be re- 
oved: but, by Ihe French treatment, nol a leaf 
ill be lost. Now, if we consider the principle, II 
is simply Ibis: (hat every plant placed in the sun in 
water will in no way flag, and Ihe continUKd wet 
slate of Ihe bed far the firsi few days is similar to 
il; besides, the presence of the sun contributes 
powerfully to Ihe rooting of Ihe plants, [Eng. jio. 
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(From iho New England Farmer.) 
BROAD WHEELS. 

Mr. Feacnden,—l saw In a late number of your 
useful paper an article wrillcn on Ihe subject of 
broad wheels, from which I understood that wagons 
wilh wheels, the lire of which being of a greater 
breadlh than five inches, were required by law, and 
in general use in one or more ofthe N.England states. 

1 have teng considered the regulation of the 
breadlh of ws^n wheels, a subjecl worthy of legis- 
lation, as nothing would, in my opinion, contribute so 
much lo improve Ibe condition of our roads. In our 
stale, Pennsylvania, broad wheels are confined to 
Ihe turniiikea. I am well convinced that the gen- 
eral adoption, Ihough as first altended with some 
aJditional eipense, in preparing Ihe roads for their 
use, am! a loss from casting away those at present 
used, would, on a few years trial, be found to con- 
tribute lo Ihe advantage, as well as comfort of the 
inhabilsnlB, of any country, where Ihey were in ge- 

I have entertained the opinion, that In Ihe con- 
slruclion of wagons, there might be, in addition lo 
Ihe advanlBgo derived from Ihe width of Ihe wheel, 
another from Ihc axles being of a different length, 
so that Ihe wheels would nol follow exactly in Ihe 
same irack, but Ihat the hindmost might track 
about five inches nearer together than Ihe two fore- 
most, fhe adoption of Ibis plan would be attend. 
ed with some expense, but would eventually be 
found highly heneDcial, as Ihe highways instead of 
being cm deep as al present wilh the narrow wheels, 
and prepared fur to be washed into gullies, would be 
kept even, stnoolb, and compact as if it were by 
rollers. ' 

I would be very thankful if you would be pleased 
lo coraniunicate by private letter, or through the 
medium of your paper, a sketch of the law on the 
subject; wilh information of Ihe place and time of 
its origin, and also its effects. Yours, Sic 

HuTTisburg, m. 16, 18^9. J. A. Caldwell. 

The following is a copy of the act, to which the 
above has reference; 

An Act providing for Ihe use of Broad Rimmed 
Wheels, 

See. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
RepTtierttaliva in Geiteral Court attembled, and by 
Ihe authority of Ihc tame, That from and after two 
years from the passage of this acl, the wheels of 
every wagon, carriage or vehicle built or rimmed 
anew, and drawn by two beasts (excepting pleasure 
carriages) passing upon or over any turnpike or 
common highway, within this commonwealth, shall 
have felloes not less than four inches In width, and 
if drawn by more than two beasts, the said wagon or 
other vehicle {excepting as aforesaid) shall have fel- 
loes nol less than live inches in width: Proeitfed, that 
the wheels of stage coaches passing as aforesaid, 
may have felloes only four inches in width. 



Sec. 3, Be it further eimeted, I'hal the owner ot 
owners, and also the driver of every wagon, currt- 
age, or other vehicle, having wheels contrary to ih« 
provisions of this act, who shall drive or suffer lb« 
name to be driven, upon or over any turnpike or 
common highway within this commonwealth, shall 
forfi'lt and pay for each offence, a sum not lets than 
five dollars, nor more than twenty dollars, to lbs 
use of the Turnpike Corporation, Cily, Town, at 
district liable by law to support Ihe turnpike, or 
eonimon highway, upon which the offence shall bava 
been committed, la be recovered before any Jus- 
tice of Ihe Peace within and for Ihe county within 
which Ihe offence shall have been committed, not 
being a member of the Turnpike Corporation, or an 
Inhabilant of the Cily, Town, or district liable for 
Ihe support of the Turnpike, or common highway 
as aforesaid; Frooidtd, houever, Ihat Ihe provisiona 
of this acl shall nol extend, or be applied (o ei(her 
of Ihe counties of Dukes or Nanluckcl. nor lo any 
carriage passing upon or over any of Ihe roads 
aforesaid, solely for the purposes of common hus- 
bandry. .And provided further. That no prosecu- 
tion shall be sustained under Ihe provisions of this 
act, which shall not be commenced within ninety 
days from the commission of the offence, upon the 
complaint of the Treasurer of the Turnpike Corpo- 
ration, or one of the surveyors of highways wilhin 
the Cily, Town, or district liable for llie support of 
the road upon which Ibe offence shall have been 
committed, to a Justice of the Peace having cog- 
nizance of such offence. 

Sec. S. Be it further enacted. That ibis act shall 
he published in the month of January and October 
in each year, for Ihe term of two years. In all the 
newspapers in which Ihe laws of Ihe commonw ealth 
are published, and shall also be read al the annual 
town meetings in March and April, for Ihe same 

Approved by Ihe Governor, March 8, 1828. 
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THE BLUE RIBBON. 

In what we, of Alesbury, call the old limes, say 
fifteen or twenty years ago, before fashion with her 
bewildering train of nameless elegancies, had be- 
come among us, an all pervading mania, and made 
many fine birds and as inaiiy lean purses, our occa- 
sional intercourse wilh the cities on Ihe coast 
somelimes produced effecls, Ihe progress of which 
might afford mailer for many interesting (ales. 
The persevering dame was long shut out of our 
unassuming villaee, The fathers of the hamlet 
looked at her with so jealous an eye, and exerted 
against bei such powerful and vigorous authority, 
Ihal, whenever she appeared, she met with a with' 
ering scowl.— They preferAd and for good reason 
as experience hath taught, the linsey-woolsey of the 
village loom; and allilsphin, and simple and econ- 
omical accampanimcnls. The boys wore woollen 
hats and ran barefool; and Ihe girls put up their 
hair with horn combs, or lei it curl around Iheir 
necks — and I very well remember, that once, when 
a Conneclicut pedlar slopped in Ibe town with a 
parcel of japanned and ffowcred tin combs, Ihe 
old men held a council, and ordered bim lo decamp, 
considering his merchandize calculated to demor- 
alize society, by breaking in upon the good old 
rules of plainness and simplicity in dress. 

Two very pretty gills, dauglilers of an honesl, 
industrious man, who lived on, and was pari owner 
of, Ibe Hollow Farm, received one chrislmas day, 
a neat little box, from Iheir cousin in Philadelphia, 
conlsining several yards of fine broad blue ribbon, 
as a holiday gin. The news was soon spread 
abroad among the young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, and Ihe fortunate girls, the Miss Chesleri, 
ioviled all tbeir compaDloni la spend an aReriiooa 
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n, for llic purpose ol di^lctniinmg (he m>iii- 
lich Ibis TATii present had butler be ilii-pD- 
Une of Ihe vUileri had been lo llie cily in 
. and had seen she tald, Ihe like usi^d h^ 
J tht) raihionable in Ihe great world,— li 
'erore, resolved, that the hlue cibbon should 
erted into aarhes— and nexl Sunday, Iht! 
nttn were carefull)' ivHlchcd for at Ihe 

which was held; nnd Ihey came- Evej-y' 
ic young folks Hdniired their appFBrttnee; 
9 were in exlac); nnd Iwenly eyes tvete 
: elegant blue aashea all Ihe while. 
jbject became a comiDun topic of conTcr- 

The old folks scolded, but Ihe rest were 
hted or jealous. The MiM Cheslers hap- 
rule Ihe rotutal home. — Their kind fuliier 
ler never crossed them in Ihcir wishes; and 
n discovered that their splendid blue sashes 

irely loo hue even for Iheir Sunday calicoes. 
□n therefore made their appearance in pret- 
Diislins, as whitens snow. Chester's long 
leighbuurs took (he alarm at this, and bc- 
ely to inspect Ihcir accounla with (he hilh- 

ving tenant of Hollow Farm, and lo watch 
:reesof this new danger with peculiar vig- 

Uhei(er'» land will grow poor, said Ihey, 
II soon cost him more to dress his daugh- 

n to keep (wo j'olte of oxen, 

i not long before the young ladies saw, as 

pped smarllf before the glass, Ihat Iheir 
:kings looked shocking wilh !lie vvhile dres: 

e white collon ones were procured from 
.tore. The father was delighted wilh the 
1 his girls attracted, and auggerled himself 
in check bonnets appeared horrible on ihe 
'such lady>looking persons as Ihey had be- 
A couple of nice green silk ones were sub- 
as soon as they could he procured; and 
hey were finished, Ihe girls discovered Ihal 
alher shoes spoiled their while stockings, 
.ides, could never be made to fit Ibeir feet. 
1 was not readily lo he obtained, bu( ni 

ey must have, and Ihey were bought, 
iped now, from luad lo Tool, ihcir brai 

iriy liirned. I'beir bean* adniirFil tin 
an ever; and evurj young lady knuwa n\ 

t Ihis has. They luoLed in Ihe ghss a 
: (heai^elvee; Ihey I'elt that ihey loukcd 
■nd girls always frel u lildc piuud of ib> ' 
One day, when Ihey were dressed In go 

show Iheir ene^ic^, Mr.>, Chester, wbo had 

good deal of fashionable life in her lime 
It but remark to her husband how well shi 
ruffles, or golden chains. (Ihe last wen 
ed in a whisper,) would become Ihe girls 
.n to be alarmed, h.il, not making any loud 
ns to the idea, glorying as he did in hi 
aughlers, a letter was secretly written (< 
sins in the city, and the chains were pur 
■n a long credit. The ruffles were aisi 
ji. When all was ready, Ibe girls wen 
off in all their finery, dressed in spolles 
lilh Iheir hlue sushes and green bonnets 
'Own hair curling <in Iheir shoulders, i hi 
iNinsof 6ne wrought gold clasped on Ihei 

ut half concealed by heauHful ruffles; am 
: wilh pleasure, Ihey were preiented lo t\ir\ 

The good man saw through ihe whole, 
Kd s moment, heaved a deep sigh, and 

the pointer pouring a p="mnaie mal 
(he hlue ribbons, ivi" • "■ boih ii 
ms round his nerk, i., ' Ov-- 

parental feelinKs, insleo" '"■'■' .. 

lem bolh, priiised Iheii i.^, . 

reipembcr his circuHistan"-" ' 

5i... ''^--" ... 



inches round the waisl. This remained to be reme- 
died. Mothers can tell what kind of jackets ac- 
complished Ihe purpose in old limes that corsells 
do now — these were procured. Half squeezed lo 
death us they were, Mr. Cheater soon found his 
ighters could not work as usual. Servants had 
lo be procured to lake Ihcir places. Dy and by. 
these were obliged to wail so much on the ladies 
at more were necessary. And at lust his dar- 
gs, afier being screwed up a few months, were 
ready for a visit to Iheir fine city relations. They 
went. Next summer half n dozen returned Ihe vis- 
it, and two younc ladies nnd a gentleman quartered 
--i (he Hollow Farm all Ihe season. 
Mr. Chester now found bis afTairs fast approacb- 
g a crisis. He was dreadfully involved; going be- 
hind hand on every side; ruin just before him. He 
roused up. He was a sensible mnn, and (he sequel 
ived (hat be had an energetic soul. Ho first 
'(gaged bis half of the place, and paid all bis 
debts. He then made one sweep at the ward robe 
of the young ladje^ Away went muslins, and silks, 
and laces, and gold chains, and servants, anil Ibe 
whole establishment of lashion. And though tears, 
and entreaties, and fainting (ilB,and frowns met biro 
at each step, be accomplished every item of his 
plan; and the girls eat their christnias dinner in 
linsey frocks and woollen stockings, as in days long 
past. The Chcsler family owe il lo this circum- 
stance wholly, that ihis day Ihey own Hallow Farm; 
for the old man cleared olT Ihe rooctgage, and 
bought the other half before he died. 
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PERCUSSION POWDER. 
[As percussion guns are rapidly Fuperseding those 
wilh the lljnl, and hnvitii; given several articles on 
Ihe subjvcl in recent numbers oT ihe farmer, w 
have thought Ibn mode of making percaaion pou 
der, would be interesting (o tht) readers of ou 
sporting olio. We therefore copy from Johnson' 
Shooter'a Companion a full descriplion of Ihe mod 
of preparing il. 1( may be proper to remark her< 
lha( when Ihe percussion lock is properly cons(riict- 
ed, (and nearly all we have seen now for sale in 
Ihe stores, and in use by gunBmi(bs. are of Ihe pro- 
per construclion,) (here is no danger whalei-er in 
firing Ihem. Injury from (he explosion of (he eapt 
can never occur wilh Iheni; and those who have 
berii injured, roust have used locks of bad con- 
struclion,! 

Of Ptrcuation Poiedcr, and Ihe but Method of mak- 






, I will not pretend lo decide; but ilsdi 
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tempt which was made in France tail- 
ymuriale of polash into the manufaelnn 
of gunpowder, was attended with fatal efiTecls. 

Percussion powder may be made of oxymurialt 
of potash, sulphur and charcoal; and these are pifr 
bably (be component parts used bolh by Forsyth aai 
Manlon. 1 tried a number of e^iperiments on th* 
above ingredienis, and after varying ibe proporliH 
each in every possible way, it appeared Ihat Ih* 
llowingwcre the best calculated for Ihe purpMC 
Oxymuriate of potash, nine parts 
Sulphur, one part and a half 
Charcoal, one part. 
But 1 was surprised at Ihe varialiona which migfal 
he made in Ihe proportions or parts, without bdj 
plible diSerence in the resull. One effect, 
however, 1 uniformly found, namely, excessive Co^ 
id those who have been in the habilof. 
using Forsyth's method are very well aware of lb« 
irgent necessity of cleaning the lock immediately 
fler using, in order to prevent ihe destruction of 
Ihe percussion apparatus, as one ni|:ht only would 
produce a degree of rusi scarcely credible by thoM 
unacquainted with Ibe nature of oxymuriate of 
potash. Whatever advantages were lo be derived 
from Ihe use of percussion priming ihey were cer- 
tainly much lessened by Ihe (rouble of cleaning, M 
Ihe feculent matter deposited was much greater u 
^ _ J. id adhered with more obstinate lenacitjf 
than Ihat which is produced by the discharge of 
gunpowder; I was, therefore, pleased to find llwl 
the following remedied the evd: 

Oxymuriale of po(ash, one ounce 
Antimony, one ounce 
well pulverized and made into a pasle with spirit of 
little rosin or gum masltc has been 

ly dry, and will b 
for use without further (rouble- II* spirit of wm 
be not al hand, I believe vinegar, wilbout eitliM 
losin or gum mastic, will answer ibe purpose. ' 

In making percussion powder, I would wish It '' 
impress upon Ihe mind of Ihe sportsman Ihe alrong 
necessity of caulion in the preparation. The oif- ' 
muriate oT potash should be pulverized separately 
upon a smo-iih slonc,(or a sniouih hard board will 
answer ibe pbrpose,) but with a wooden mullar, U ' 
it would be apt iq explode if rubbed with a he&TJ ' 
stone mullar, panicularly if grea( velocity wera 
used. Il is of no coqiieqiience how Ihe anlimony ■■ 
reduced to powder; il qiay indeed be purchased at \ 
Ihe druggislsin powder, hut seldom aullicienlly fin* 
for Ihe purpose. Howevtr, when the oxymuriata 
of polaeh and Ihe antimony are ground so as to b4 
impalpable, Ihey may be mixed wilh a pallet-knifo, 
(adding Ibe spirit of wine or vinegar,) and forced 
through Ihe sieve as before jnenlioned. I bare ge- 
nerally used spirit ^r wine, in which a little rosn 
has been dissolved in preference to vinegar, beeaoM 
1 am of opinion, Ihat powder thus made up is not M 
apt lo imbibe moisture. Eau de Cologne is supp** 
sed to be preferable to spirit of wine; but the differ- 
ence when using the powder is imperceptible, El 
cesnit'e friction from iron or steel, or other very hard 
'' doubt, ignite Ihis powder 



but it would be i 'ilficul' 
might be ruhbe- ■■'"-'-- 
produce combust ii.. 

It has been before „ — ..w 
charcoal are used with Ihe o 
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I ijualily of Ihe o> 
ash, and rendera Ihe powder I"" 
gard to rust, than even co" ' 
it is, in every other "r— i- ,„,^,. 
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In of potash, "lien lioiisbl hL 'he chemist's, 
OHiircs. coils IKO sliilliiiB;* anil nine-|ience 
, antl i have no iloubt, cuuld be auld, wilh 
ible profit. Tor much less; »n ounce of anli- 
II cost a peniij: so thai, including llic spir- 
e, the esiienso of two ounces of priming 
vitl scxrcely amount to IhrcB shillings, for 
of priniing-powtler, Mr. Forsyth charges 
ngs and siipence .'or, nt kast, usetl ho Id 
When Ihe siiptrior strength of percus- 
der is taken into consideration, it is much 
Ihan i;iinpawder. Two ounces of the best 
ler will cost more Ihan sixpence; two ounces 
ition pojviter mil scarcely amount to three 
while one-twenticlh part will answer the 
but, how far it is susceptible of application 
ms beyond Ihe priming has not been deter- 
et the present Torms of tbe breeches of 
not calcuUled to admit of its use fur the 
on Hccciuiil (if Ihe very small quanlily whic 
> iilniiiisiblt for that purpose. Ni>r, for th 
I of safely, would it be advisc»ble to carr 
□n powder in a spring tup Hask. unless tli 
were altogi'lher made of something much 
so steel, ir the sportiiiian thiiika proper 
percussion powder into the field, iiidepend- 
what he has already prepared for priminK, 
sf nothing more sale or roore convenient, 
nail vvoudi^ii box. 

nilitary purposes, I should think percussion 
fur priniing at least, an object of the first 
nee. The method inveuied by Gill would 
ncalculable advantags to the mu«ket, as 
Gre rould never happen, rain would have 
no efl'ecl, while Ihe ball would bs impelled 
ich greater force. To great guns. Gill's in- 
ii equally applicable, at a very trifling ei- 



should be slirred often and kept from the air ti 
prevent evaporalion. The coil of a gallon of llii 
blacking is 75 cents, and it ii retailed at the store' 
for four dollars. 






V Ice. 



le Nashville Banner contains Ihe following 
mode of sttikini; fire by Ihe agency of ice. 

'■Provide a piece of ice clear and transparent, an 
:h thick and three inches in diameter. E^hape the 
edges so as lo leave the sides convei, and as nearly 
possible to resemble a double convex burning 
IS. Then polish tbe ice by rubbing it between 
the palms of your hands, until you produce a smooth 
' regular surfiiec; and it will readily draw a fo- 
rum the sun and ignite any matter which is 
moderately combustible." 
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f3i"50ClET» FOR PflOUOTIMO THE CvLTUKE OF 

THE Vine." — \ ciiiiipniiy, under Ihis name, and wilh 
a capildl of (l-i.tJUO, has been incorporated by our 
le^iiilHlnre at ila r«cunt session, .tnd is lo go into 
operation on Ihe tirhl of the ensiling April. 

The objects of the company are, lo introduro 
and Fi.>:ourat;e Ihe fuenerat and skilful culluri: of 
Ihe line; and lo "bold such lands and real and per- 
sonal estates, and erect such iiorks and cslahhsh- 
ments, as may be proper fur vuliitating, improving, 
gathering, prrparing and preseiung Ihe grape, as 
also for the luanufuulure and preservation of wine." 



iTHtAHisK.— A young genlleraanof the city 
on has walked to Charleston, S. C. 1150 
I S6 days; from Niagara Falls to Rochester, 
lay*; from Saratoga Springs lo Boston, in 
Gcessire days; from Providence to Cam- 
aL in Boston, in less than 10 hours, includ- 
t; besides other eicursions to Ticonderoca, 
jrg, N. V. Burlineton, Vermont, and Mount 
igton, N. H. amoiinling in all !■> Iioen[lf-i»en 
milet. The first of ibesB walks is a remark- 
tloil. 



found, Ihi 
article in our lai 
be found correct 



Dn examining the Stud books, il i 
pedigree of Sekab, as given in a 



1 the present number. 



■ BkLTiMORE Market— The intelligence from 
Europe recfived sinee our last, has had the effect 
of still further depressing ihc flour market. Yes- 
terday morninfc, ihe price from wagons was fi 
ind a further reduction was expected. The store 
)Tice was |7, at ivhieh some few sales were medi 
in Wednesday. The market, hoHcver, conlinuei 
,'ery unsclilcd, both as to the wagoa and store price 
of Howard street flour. 



Cttat roK Taa Sick Hbad Achb. 
irrespondent in the Tuesday's Advertiser 
hal three or four small lumps of citric acid, 
d in cold water, and drunk olf, are a cure for 
id ache, arising from the deficiency of acid 
•lomach. The eiperimenl is simple, and 
I trial, at least. We are not iofarmed wheth- 
«medy has a similar cfTecl when the disease 
rom a superabundance of acid on Ihe sli 

Liverpool Mtreury. — [We can inforui o> 
porary of an infallible remedy in his latti 
ltd one no less chrap and simple than II 
lamelv a teaspoonfull of finely powdered 
\\ in half a tninhler uf waler — In less ' 
nioulei relief will b« experienced ) 



DlT INI 

following I 
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said lo lie ihe matertala uf 
's blacking is niadr: 
ine pound of ivury Idark. in which has been 
half an ounie of oil of vitriol and an oi 
el oil, add one pound of piilverii>'d Inaf 
il Ihe whole wilh a gallon of vinegar. 
And three days, when il is Gl for use. It | Jan, by 



Latest FoaKiax News. 

Tbe Packet ship Britannia, has arrived al New 
York, bringing Liverpool dales to Ihe 3d, and Lon- 
don (0 Ihe ttd February. The Cotton markel had 
evived the last few days. The sah-s of the week 
nding Jan. 30ih amounted to 18,S(K) bales and an 
idvancc of 1-8 lo id took place on Ihe prices of 
some descriptions. 

"" Grain market continued dull, and prices 
ilher lower — but Ihe decline was not sutli- 
cient lo affect the rale of duty. 

The Pari) papers of the dSlh Jan. ttale that the 
Turks were crossing Ihe Danube at every poini; 
Ihat Ihe Pacha of Widdtn was marching with 
30,000 men against Ihe jirincipalilie), and it was 
thought Ihal, unless the Grand Duke Canstanline 
arrived in lime lo ifup Ihe invasion, the Kusiian ar- 
my would be obliged lo re-cross ihe Prulh. There 
was H general ninvenirnl of Ihe Turks along Ihe 
Mhole Tine ul' the Danube, from Widdin to Sih-tria. 

A Londuii paper Myi, "Ihe proposed connexion 
between th-- Uiluiiian govern menl and Ihe U. Ulales. 
has suddenly come tu an end. The Americans pru- 
poBP.d, as Ihc liaxis of » Irraly, ihe Tree paisage uT 
Ihe Dardaiii-lks to all nnlioiis. hut this most repuli 
lican pnipi»iliiin wai inslaiilly rejected, with ihi 
diiEniiy hfliliinK Turks." 

The Fivnch Chamliera wer« opened on Ihe 37th 
>|ieech from Ihe King. It expressea 



lope Ihal Ihe Porte will accede to the treaty of 
London, relative to Ihc independence of Greece, 
(ml ^ives no expeclaliun of peace being efieelcd 
between Russia and ihe Porte. 

rilifh Parliament were to meet on Ihe 

5lh — Some of the papers arc of opinion Ihat Mr. 

O'Cannell will not be adniilled to a leal. Other* 

firm, that an attempt will he made to carry thn 

.iliiulic question— Ihat the Uukc of Norlhumber- 

nd has become .> convert to the Irish claima, &c. 

I Avtriiuol, January, SI. 
In Ihc early pari of the week t'.iere was a limited 
eniandrur Colton, and Ihcniuiket in Ihe same luD- 
nid state as fur some lime pa>l, but subsequently 
buth dealers and spinners came furward, with spir- 
I, and purchased cxten^ivrly. Yetletday and the 
lay previous, upwards uf lO.Oro bales found buy- 
■ts, and the sales of all descrijiliona fur Ihe week 
iidiii^ hist evening.aniount to |9,J60 hales, includ- 
ng 130 Sea Island, 1-2 a Ml'l, 100 slain<?d,6a 10, 
0,000 Upland, 51, 6 3-S, itO a iii, 1360 Urleans. 
61 a 7t,Ba 3J. 

enlion of piirchnsers has been chiefly di- 
rected loivarili Amer. Gallon, especially Upland; in 
Ihe common qiiali;ics of which nn advance of l-Bd, 
ind in some partial in'.lances, of iA per lb. has been 
reahsrd; all dusciiplions arc indeed more daleable. 
It nn iiii|irovc[iiRnt of I Sd per lb. from Ihe lowest 
|iiiinl nl' ihe week previous, ttiid Ihe appearance of 
ihi: mathet grnerally is mure healihy. — Speculator* 
[lave lakrn about 41100 Imlea, tlOOO Am. and the ra- 
inainder Brnzil. it woidd appear Ihal consumer* 
have held hack as lung as praclicable, and tbeir 
wants having become iniperalive, lliey are compel' 
led lo supply 1heni9?lves. The import during lb« 
iveek is 12,593 bales, and since 1st January it 
amounts lo 37,5S7, against 41,639 to the same pe- 
riod last year; it must however be observed, tfaat 
Ihe arrivals yesterday were remarkably heavy, b*- 
ing nol less than 9S.000 bales. 

There are no transactions in Turpentine, Bie« 
or Quercilion Bark lo report. The Corn market 
remains in a dull and depressed stale, Wbeat 
has declined 2s a 3s per quarter, during Ihc 
week, Inilian Corn Is a as per quarter and Ploar !■ 
a 9s per bbl,,ihe arrivals of the latter article con- 
linue ralher heavy. 

Tnbaeeo —The sales during this month amount 
lo 14i!8 hhds. vis: 139 Virginia leaf, and 770 stem- 
il; S£)7 Kentucky leaf, and 150 sleramcd. Of 
these, about 300 hhds. of Kentucky leaf have bcea 
taken for export, 150 Virginia stemmed for fa OHM 
, and 20 of all kinds for Ireland; tbe remainder 
ipeculalion. It having become known by ■ let* 
received from Ihe Chancellor of Ihe Exehequcr, 
t it was his inlenlioD to propose to Parliament, 
ihe coming session, that an additional duty of 3d 
per lb he levied on all stemmed tobacco arrivini 
Ihe 5lh of April next, wilh Ihe almost cerlaio- 
ly of its being carried into effect, hai caused hol- 
lo keep back Iheir slocks, except at a con si- 
ible advance, and higher rates are alio required 
for leaf 

Ftb 1, eventn^.—The aales of Cotton on Satur- 
day, iheSlsl ull. and to-day, are estimated at 4000 
bagy, hut in prices no change. 

Liverpoel, Ftb. 3. — Al Ihe Corn Market la-da_T. 
hst Tuesilay's prices of Wheat were nuTfid Id to 
3d; Barley 3d to 4d per bushel; Indian Curn Is to 
■is per qr. The Irade has eonliniied ciceedioi^y' 
dull, and in the absence of all country demand, ana 
■■xlensive imports, our prices of most arliclet bare 
further receded. We quale Indian Corn, per 480 
lbs. 37s to 39s; American sweet Flour, 39s to 41^ 
do. sour, 39s to 40i>. 

Maudialer, Jna. 31, — The business in Our grain 
market is still confined to the supplying of imio*- 
diale want*. 
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Prieu CurrenI in Bottm, March 20. 
JheUs best, bbl. J.3.0O a S.16. Btmu, white, bii^UcI 
00»1.37. B«/, mess, bbl. 10.00 a 10.60; cargo No. 1, 
00 a S.SO; No. !, 8,00 i 8.60. £ulltr, inspecled, No, 
, new, lb. .14 a .16. Ch«ie, new inilli,.7 a .9; skicn- 
icd milk, i. a ,3, Flour, Ballimore Howard- 



:, B.TGaB.OOiRje, 



Grain 



.35 : 






FUa, Am. 



lUh. ,63 a6bi R;> 

IB, Hega'-lMrd, \.. -, -- 

B.0O » 18.50; NaTj, mess, 13,00 » 13,50; Cari 
3.00* 13.85. Sti-U, Herd's GcasH, per bu»I , 
Irctiard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4 00; Rjc ...«. 
00; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 4.00; Red Top 1,00; Lu- 
«rne, lb. .50; White Honejsuclilo Closer, .60; Ked do. 
ioithern, .1 a. 9; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Mangel 
PVunel 1,50. tFooi, Merino, full blood, wasted, 
44; do. do, unwashed, -2i a. 86; do. three-fourths 
■d 'so a. 35, do. half and quarter washed, .18 a. 32 
jre, washed .SS a .SB; Pulled, Lambs', lit gorl 
41; do. do. !d sort, ,*Sa.SO;do. do.ipinoioe, 1st sort. 
90 a .S3. 

Prieet Current in Aete York, Manh 2 1 . 

Bees-wai, jcllow .Z3a,!4. C(.U<m,New Orleans .K 

1 .1!; Upland, .81 a .10; Alabama, .9 a lOj. '''"'"' 

Bare*"?. "'"P''*^-^''^'- '" '" " 
can .8 a .BJ. Ftaxuid, rough, 

jTow, New Vort, per bbl, l.su; ..ana, .. .- « ^.u^, ".■■- 
timore Howard street, 1.15; Richmond city mills, 7.50 
aieai- couiilrj l.SO; Aleiandria and FredErickshurg 
1.60 ft 7.6!i; Pelersburg 1.50 a 1.6H- Rye Flour S.BIi 
a 4 00; Indiao Meal, barrel 2.811; hhd. 14.60 a 15,00, 
Graiit, Wheat, North Riier—; Virginia l.SO a 1.51; N. 

Carolina ; Rje, Northern ,10; Corn, Northern .53 

(1.56: Southern .400 45; Barley -55; Oats .SJ ~ "■" ""-■' 
■while dry 1 bush. 4.0O; Beans, 1 bosh, 8.00 a 
rmau. Beef, mess 9.0O a 9,5(1; prime 7.00 al.SO; cargo 
6.50; Butter, N. York, lij a 16; shipping, .8a .11 ; Lard, 
8 a fii' Pork, mess 11-75 a 12.60; prime 9.7S a 10,00. 
carKoB!50 a 8.76; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Horlher.i .s 
(1.10. »« ,3i a .Si; Whiskey, rye, par gall, .!4; Cidei 
Brandy .30 a .33. Tahaeco, Virginia .31 a .81; Ken- 
tucky, .31 a .64. Wool, Ml 

.SS; Pulled, .32 

Prices Current in Philadelphia, March 24. 

BifMoi";, yellow .S3 a. 24; B«mj, bnsheHI.JS a 
Btff. mesa 10 a n , prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 1; Bulti 
1 Sa.9. No.2, .Sa.6; CoHon, New Orleans .11 a ,13, 
Upland .9 a .101, Tennessee .9 a .101, Alabama ^ a 
lOi- ftolfceri. Southern .S3 a. 34, Western .31 a. 33; Flax 
St, 81. Flmir, super. 1 50; fine 1.00 a 7.184; Rye 3.50; 
Cornmeal, hd.s. IS.SO.bls. i.50; F!iu«e*ii, cast 11.00, bu. 
1 40- Grain, Wheal 1,50 a 1,60, Rye .60 a .70, Corn I- c. 
White..4a a .44. 1. 0. yellow .43 a .45, U, C. round .50 a 
SS Oats ,25 a .33, Barley, Pa, .45 a .50; do.Eastern, 
.55; black-eyed Peas .40 a .60. Ham», Jersey -9 a .11, 
VirKinia .10 a. 12, Western—; Hemp, «6a 240; Lard, 
1 i.H; OU, linseed .8! a .83; Port, mess 13.00 a 1S.50, 
prime 12 cargo lO.eS a 10.60; Rite, S.OO i 3.15; T^ 
laeco, Kentucky .3a .6l,Vi^iniB -Si 0.51; Wod, common 
washed lb. .28 a. 30, half blood .30 a .33, three qunrlerii 
blood .33 a .35, full blood .S6a .40, unwashed, geDcral- 
ly 10 oenls less, according to quality. 



IcBTlv off the ground, as weii as moring correctly in 
is other paces. His colour is a dark bay, without any 
while, and his coat is Tery beautiful. 

He was got by FhanKxa, out of Jissty by ToUin<^t; 
her dam CrackiT by Migl'JlynT, out of JrtcJer«kn- by Mold- 
,m-BiiUm~Slarli>ig— PartaiT-Crof I't Boy Barb— Makf 
less— Brimmer— Dstky Pitnoiv— Burfm Bnri, Ifc. t(c. 

Phmlom by ffoiion,— dam Julia by Whiikej, out Ot 

Yoane Gianlttihi DiinnedSpictalor— Blank— ChiUen. 

mtton was by Sir Piter Ttatle, out of .Snlkuia by 

Difflfonnon, dam by Prtphtl out of Firago, (Sotlram'i 

dam) by Snap,— Bfjiihu. So. 

Sir Filer was by Highjlyer, (a son of ITing Herod,) oul 
of Pinion a sister to Miidlaix, (Sittcents'i^am,) by 
Snap— fiegtili 



I 87, 18M. I 



Saturday 28 

Sunday,. 29 

Monday, 30 
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SGRAB. 

The Imported blood horso Sebab, will stand Ihi 
wing season at the stable of John Snodeker, oeai .,.-, . 
-rnionRacBCourse,Longlsl«nd. 

This horse was foaled the property of Mr. Batson, m | 
.'neland in 1821, and at three yeacs old was sold lo the 
!arl of Darlington, for the sum of 3000 guineas, from ■ 
"hom he was purchased the last year by bis presonl 
.rner. Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, who deeming him one 
)f the best stallions in England, sent him out for Ihe 
'.."Oflt of his nati.e country. 

iBBiB proted himself a fint rale runner upon the 
. uElisb turf, fas will appear by the statement hereafter 
.irinof ,hU performaneeslnoyer broke down and is 
,ow in perfecl health and soundness. Hia blood, as 
■"■- n by the following pedigree, is of the best in 



■Son ^ Bay BoUm—BartUVt CluUUri- 
"iimtwBOBd'a'iTabim—ByeTly Turk, ^c. Thus it will be 
seen that Ihe blood of Sehib is derived directly from 
the most superior horses ever produced in England, 
Pirformaneea. 
1934.— He started and won at Newmarket, Spring 
meeting, in May, (then 3 years old) the ^ewmarkit staka 
of 50 guineas each, 25 subscribers, ditch mile, carrying 
1 19 pounds, beating Pucclle, Dragoman, Presentiment 
and Rebecca.— Won Eaiily. 

At Epsom, in June same year, he started for the Der- 
by slakes, of 60 guineas each, 58 subscribers, one mile 
and a half, carrying 1 19 pounds, and was unsuccessful. 
Cidrie the winner. 

At Doncaster, in September same year, he started, 
I but was pulled up immcdialcly, not getting a fair start,) 
for Ihe St. Leger stakes of 26 guineas each, 77 sub- 
scribers. 

18^5.— Al Newmarket, Craven meeting, April, he toon 
the Port stakes of 100 sovereigns each, 7 subscribers, 
larrjing 119 pounds, the two middle milee, Beacon 
course, beating Pueellt and Reformer. 

At the Spring meeting, SIst of April, he toon the 
Handicap stakes of 100 sovereigns each, six subscri- 
bers one mile and a quarter, (across the flat,) carrying 
1 19 pounds, beating Siifcicorm, ( 100 pounds,) Hnjji " ' 
(104 pounds,) and *^inJl!im, (103 pounds,) 

At Ascot Heath, in May same vear, he started for the 
King's Plait, carrying 147 pounds, four mUes, and 
beaten by Csdniu— ten to one on Seroft at starting. 
The tome da^ he started far Ihe Oolland tlaket, 
and a half miles, and wai beaien by Pueilli, whom he 
had twice beaten before, as also by Hajji fata, whom 
^~. had beaten also at the Spring meeting. 

18i6,— At York, August meeting. Lord Darlington's 
Serafc, 6 years old, toon 100 guineas given by the King, 
four miles, carrying 161 pounds, beating the famous 
horses Lottery, Ltfldrtone and Oramnlit/. A very seve— 
-ace and won by a length: time 7 minutes 68 seconi 
1821.— At Stockton, August IGlh, Sernb contended 
a sweepstakes of 10 guineas each, for alt ages, two 
miles, sii subscribers, carrying 126 pounds, and ran se- 
cond to Crayij, carrying US pounds, and beating Mi 
Walls' Blly by Magistrate out of Manuella. 

The neit day, August 17ih, at the same place, Serafc 
ran for the gold cup, value 100 sovereigns, eight sub- 
scribers at !0 sovereigns each, with 20 added for horses 
of all ages, liireo miles, and loon the same, carrying 136 
pound;; healing CaiilMn (128 pounds,) JWagitlrale ( 9 1 
pounds,) and Mr. Walts' filly oul of Manuella, (91 
pounds.) A very well contested race. 

The above are all the races of Saau. After this pe- 
riod he never started again, but was lold to Admiral 
Coffin, to go to America'. _ 

Genllemcn breeders are respectfully invited to exa- 
I mine tbis horse, and (hey are informed he will cover 
I at the price of jsO and ?! lo the groom for each mare 
for the season. Good pasturage will be provided for 
mares, and every attention paid to Ihem; but escapes 
I ""d accidents at the risk of Uie owners of the same. 
-'or any furllier particulars application to be made to 
-'-1 He- - Hali, of New York, or John Snedekcr, 
I...-. . B. THOMAS HARRISON. 

■l-md, JUarch 1929. 
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12 30 

12 32 

13 36 



New Moon, April 3, 5 h. 14 m. Ev. 



BAIiTXUOBZI PRICES OUSXEW. 



kCo., ^^^ ^___^ 

Tobacco.— Maryland, ground leaf, >6.00 a 10.00- 

seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.6D— red, 4,60 a 6.60— IM 

red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, fi.DO i 

~ 50— good red, S.OO a 8,00— dee yellow, 10.00 a te.t» 

Rappahannock, t.to a 3.60— Kentucky, common U) 

S.OO- wrapping. 4-00 a 6.00. 

Floub— best white wheat family, bbl. JS. 00— supsr 
ic Howard street, (tales) 7 a 7.25; cily mills , 7.00; Sm. 
quehanna7a 7.26— Corn MEXi.,bbl. 2.50— GnAiH,be>l 
red wheat, I.60a 1.60— best while do. 1.60 a 1.10— oii 
to good, 1.30 a 1.45— CORH, .38 a .40— Riz, .60 o .65- 
OiTS, .26 a .38— Beams, 1.00 a l.SS- Peas, .66 ■ .60- 
Clovek seed, 4.26 a 4.50— Timothy, 9 a £.60 — Oan- 
Aao GaAss, I a S. 60— Herd's, .75 a 1.00 — Lucerne S11 
a .60 lb.- Barlet, .65* 60— Flaxseed, I.OO— Ci» 
TOH.Virg. -81a .10— Lou, .lla.l2— Alabama, ,10 
Mississippi. II a .13— North Carolina,. 10 a.ll— 6eo^ 
gia, .9 a.12— WHisiEi,hhds.lstpf. .S4— Inbbls. .til 
251 — Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .16 — wad 
ed,.l6 a .30 — crossed, .20 a .2£^three-quarter,.tf 
.30- full do. ,30 a ,50, accerd'g to qual — Hemp, RuSM, 
ton, J21So 230; Country, dew-rotted, 138 a 140 — wtllN 
rolled, nOa 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,tiU. 1 
6.15; do. trimmed, 6.60— North Carolina, No. 1, S.Hl 
6.50— Herrings, No, I, bbl. 3.25; No, t, 2.871 13 — Mac 
kerel,No. 1, 6.00; No. «, 6.25; No. S, 4.25— BacOI. 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .91 a .10;old,n; do.L 
Shore, .laj- hog round, cured, .7 a .8— Pork, 4.S«i 
6— Feathers, .£8 a 39- Plaster Paris, cargo price pi 
ton, (5, ground, 1.26 bbl. ;grasafed prime Beef, SJO 
a 6.00. 

Mahketiiio,— Apples, bush. 3,50 a 3.00; Pheasul^ 
pair, .76; Squabs, IS}; Rabbits,. 121; Turkies, each, 1.1*1 
a 1,55; Butler, lb. .85 eSli; Eggs -121 a. 15; PolalMS, 
Irish, bushel .50; Fowls, perdozen 3 a 3.75; Dueii, 
doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; VesI, 
.8; Multon, .80 .7- Pork, ,6; younp; Pigs, dressed,. 1*s 
.811; Sausages, lb. .8; Onions, bush. ,50; Beets, busi. 
■ BO; Turnips, bush. .25; Ptirtridgep, ,61 each; CanfSM- 
ick Ducks, pair, ,15, Terrapins. 4,00 o 4,60 per doii 
Pork, 6.60 a G.OO cwl.; prime Beef, on Ihe hoof, 6. Mi 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 
Mb. SKiHiit*: Cotnmbui, S. C. Marth SI, IB2B. 

In your 51il No. Murch 61I1. (inst.) you h»ve nr 
inleretlin); irlicle on stMminif food, «ilh a dmwing 
of the Bpi>(iMlu». I wish the trnler of Ihe arlirle 
bad ttated llie cost iif sucli an apparjlus complele. 
Aa he has nit, however, I (iiLe the liberty of re- 
quetlini; lliat »ome of your e^cfllenl mtchanics, 
who abound in your cily, would make sucli a state- 
ment for the wliolo f oiu|.l«te, with the furnace, Slc 
of iron, and hIso Ihe difference by hnring these 
parlt of copper. The app»ralU!i hcing made in the 
Wl and chrapest miiniiA- pOHihle, but such as 
would preclude all potiUitt rfanger of burttiiig Iht 
bnler, when under Ihe nianaircment of ignorant 
«Dd Tery cartlcw people. If these objects can be 
obtained for a moderate price,! know nvcra! of 
my frienda who would be glad of gftling it, and 
would niysHf tak« ona, or perh»p» tivo. There 1 
no doubt of tlie grrat adiantHRes of stcaminR food 
for cattle, hM»e», &,c.; and if Ihe Bppar:itu,s for it, 
io a simple, economical and clu-np foim, could be 
obtained,] have no doubt of thvir bcconiins soon 
in eencral imc in lliis part of the country. It ap- 
petri to Die that tui-h a prospect is well worth the 
■tlention of able mechsmrs. 

1 am. »ery rfsiiecl fully, sir. 

Your obed't serVt, N, H, 



iiiesiion, now that | to the labourer of bad harve'ia. a minimum ii fiirf, 
t Britain, whclhei below which his remiineration cannot htt. Tbli 
■er? means been- Uyslem has been applied by M. Albert in tereral 
<lomains orer which he has the luperintendcnee. 
According to his statement!), it has been attended 
wilh the most aatisfaclory resulls. Under the sys- 
m before followed in the rsfates of Dornbourg, 
g. the annual average exptrses were 1171 im- 
perial crown* 10 EF. while llie produce was 1D71-1U, 
makins: a loss of a9-l8 every year. After the adop- 
of Ihe new syslem, ihe income rose the first 
,^... to 1530. In other farnis, M. Albert represents 
his experiment to have been attended wilh lika 
success. 



INDIAN CORN. 

Ma. SaiBNEB: GltniciatT Co., Jf. J.,. VoTch S5, IBi 
Sir,— The following method of raisinf; Inc 
com, I have found to be equal, if not belter I 
any other I have ever tripd, and the niateridls 
within the reach ol almost every cultivator. 

Take three bushels of wood ashes, mix ihcrcwih 
one bushel of plaster of Paris, and at the til 

filtitting let one person drop the cnrn and anotho- 
bllow him with this mixture, dropping as mu 
mil Uy on a common sized clam shell, on each hill 
of corn, before it is covered. 1 annex an esiimaie 
of (be cost per acre, which you will percrivc is 
only |l-50; and I stale, wilh confidence, that by 
thii melhod the crop will be increased rr»m 1 
ten bushels per acre, * 

71 bushels ashes, at 10 cents, . f .'a 
ai do. pUstrr, 30 do. .75—1 

Ten bushels to the acre, say 320 quar:!, or 3560 
cillt, being about Ihe number of hilts in an acre, 
ittpposing the hills to be four feel three inches asun- 
der each way. The clam shell will contain about 



haeeo, but it becomes a serious 
Virginia does not belong to Gn 

h cultivation should not by every means uc en- 1 
iraged. We arc told that one Irish acre will' 
iduce 16,000 trantpUnts; that 1000 pknts pro- 
:c 120 pounds of tobacco^ "that, last year, 130 
'es of it have been grown and saved near Elnnis- 
thy, and preparations are makinp: to greatly cx- 
,d lis cultivation in the counties of Carlow, Wick- 
low, and Wexford." A respectable broker's circu- 
lar of the 39lh December, estimates Ihe Irish growth 
of tobacco, last year, at 700 hhds. of 1300 lbs. cnch, 
on which, if Ihe government obtained no duty, they 
gave up an amount of 140,0001. 

When tha Virginias belonged to the British 
eroivn, an act was passed to prohibit the culiiva- 
tion of tobacco in Eosland. This acl continues to 
be enforced; but at that lime Ireland had » sepa- 
rate parlinmcrili and we are not aware that there 
via* in that country, or that there at present 
such reblriction. If in this wc are conect, we may 
presume, that neither at that nor at the present pe- 
riod is there a duty of Ss. per lb. or any duly what- 
on tobacco sogroicii in Ireland. If it be poli- 
s a revenue ijucstion, to encourage imporla- 
from abroad, the revenue by such process 
being, perhaps, more easily and safidy collected, 
then let Ihe importer he fairly dealt with, ami nol 
have three formidable opponenls againjit him. Il 
it be ruin lo hjra to sell lobacco undrr 3s 5d per lb. 
let him not be nosed in the market by government 
ig smuggled tobacco at 3s por lb. — by thf 
::;lcr. for want of ifovernnieut vigilance, sell- 
,1 ls6d per lb.— and by the Irish Gro""" sril ^'j*' „,^,,„p ,|.^| 
il much less than eiilirr one or Ihe other. II 
iie other hand, Gre:il Britain could pro<luci 
I to her wants, cniild not, we ask, a duly bi 
collecti'd in a way similar to that pursued wilh re 
gard lollops? The home growth, without loss o 
would (hen benefit the English agricul 
turist, at the expense of him of Ihe United Stair! 
whieh country, by its tariff, labours to injure tbi!. 
■.ittH '.uch a change would be of no injury to the 
Ifffish sfiiji/iifig, liT nearly all Ihe tobacco import- 
ed is brought in .Snicricr '- 



EXHAUSTING AND AMELIORATING 

CROPS. 
The causes which give to parlieul.ir crops the 
character of being rihausting or ameliorating lo tha 
soil, depend cither oi) their biing allotied to mature 
th>>ir seed, on their particular mode of culture, 
nhich aduiis of the tillage o( the ground during 
Iheirgrowth, and on their yielding manure. WheBt, 
barley, oats, HnJ rye, are roiisequenlly exhausting. 
Turnijis, earrote, parsnips, bcel, cabbage,and rape, 
if cultiv.iteti fur ili<-ir leaves niily, are ameliorating. 
In the case of the lurnip, the modeof cullivatton, 
and the qu:<nlily and quality of manure il produces, 
comliinc with the utber circumstance of its not be- 
ing allnived to matiirc its seeds, to render it one of 
Ihe most nmcli0r.1i in i; of nil crops; whereas, if al- 
lowed lo run lo seed, it becomes one of the most 
xbausting. Potatoes and beans, although allowed 
ire considered among the 
ing crops, because they admit of being 
ciiltivati'd at wide irilervaU, and permit the ground 
.c tiilcd coinptetcly during their growth; they 
alro yield manure. Clovers, if used fur herbage. 
or cul early fur Toad, are ameliorating. If culti- 
vated for their seeds, exhausting. 

[ QuBT. Jour of Agrir. 



ABUNDANCE OF POTATOES IN IRELAND. 

In Ihe spring of ;621, potatoes in Ireland were 

purchased at Ihe rate of is 4d for twenty-one lbs.; 

the same quantity might have been purchased thii 

for one half penny. A similar overHuw of the 

staple of popular subsistence is wilhoul a parullel. 

[Qmrr. Jour, of •Igiic. 
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GROWTH OF TOBACCO IN IRELAND. 

TTio importer* and manufaclurers of tobacco in 
England are loud in their complaints, ss fo the in 
jury sustained by them, and which, tbey allege, go- 
vernment miRhl, by its interposition, readily remove 
They argue, that smuggling is carried on to a very 
gr«tl extent in Ireland; and Ihat government, on 
ieizing auch tobacco, are satisfied lo sell it for con- 
■nmption on obtaining as much as will rover the 
duly. Certainly, if Ihe crown will sell a! 3s per lb 
and ibe importer cannot alTord it at less than Ss 5d, 
(3a duty and 5d cost,) he, is, by this act of govern- 
ntant, as completely shut out of the market, as il 
tbe smuggler had successfully run his tobacco and 
were to offer it at eighteen pence. The olbrr 
|;rieT>nce is, thai a great quantity of tobacco is 
grown in Ireland, on which, they assert, no duty 
wfaatever ia collected. This is a very importaut 
natter, out merely as effecting the importers of to- 

No. 3 ^Vol. 11. 



PAYMENT IN KIND OF FARMING SER- 
VANTS. 
The attention of the rural economisis of Gei 
many has been much drawn of late to Ihe syslei 
pursued and recommended by M. Albert, bailifi", i 
the tiulchy of Anhalt Coethcn, of paying his fan 
labourers by a share of proiluce. The syslem 1 
M. Albcrl, which 



IS folluv 



He 



niers i 



wilh his Inbourer, by which Ihe 
all the draught woik, &c to be done liy horses, rat- 
tle, carls, £i.c. which are entrusted to him, and fur 
which he is responsible. The men whom the con 
trading lahnurer calls to his assistance, lo be al hi> 
oun coal. For this he receives, 1 si. The hi:ilh |iarl 
of the produce of grain and oleacinoiix pI.ii.N; :lil 
provendei for four cows; 3d. fuuriiigbofsix month'-; 
Ith. eight picked ewes; and, lazily, a picrc of hmd 
adapled fur ihe plantation of a ciTliiin tpianlity ol 
pulaiofs, and another for cabbagi's and tmnip'i. hi 
the same niaiiner M. Albert eutru»is Ihe nhiib- ma- 
nual labour of the farm to annllu'r counlrvman. 
who receives in return une'CitEhlh of the cnrn Ihresh- 
ed, and a piece of laml for the cuhivalion of pota- 
toes and dux. To provide against the coosequeoces 



FERTILIZING EFFECTS OF CHLORINE 
ON SEEDS FOR SOWING. 
The employment of chlorine, or oxymuriatie 
arid, in preparing seeds for sowing, is recommend- 
ed by M. Ki'mond, as capable of increasing Ihe 
produce three and four fold what it would bo in or- 
dinary cultivation. The process is as follows: Tbe 
grain to be Dr^t sleeped fur twelve hours in water 
Iron, a river or fountain, never from a well; then lo 
be added to Ihe water sivleen 01 seventeen drops of 
oxymuriatie acid fur every quart; the whole to be 
shaken tOKCtlier, in order that it may be well mixed. 
After six hours additional shaking, under exposure 
to Ihe sun and beneath a glass bell; or for want of 
such an instrument, a frame of oiled paper, tbe 
sfeds lu be put into a clulh; Ibcn lo be divided for 
Ihe purpose ul sowing, and mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of cinders, sand, or dry mould; after this 
to be sown, and the water in which they were soak- 
ed thrown over the ground which covers them. It 
is idso reconimcniled, when practicable, to water, 
at interval!', Ihe plants with the acidulated water of 
oxymuriatie arid, in the proportions of that used 
in the bli-eping the seeds, in order to keep up the 
activity of Ilieir ve^cialion.andto favour the deve- 
lopment of Ihe plant. [Ball. Utm. 

USE OF THE ROLLER, ON CRASS LANDS. 

In no branch of hu>b,uiilry is the roller more an 
ini|ilciitpnt of utility, ili:in in ilie cultivation of grata. 
It rrnder? thi.' t-uW i'<iiiip:ii:l and solid; it encourages 
llii< i^rowih of till! pl.Kits. by biinging Ihe earth 
i-.Xv'ip. to eirry p^irt iif the root; it assists tn filling 
up and li't'i'llini; any inequalities in the surface of 
the field, llicreliy prei-enliug surface water from re- 
maining stagnant, and eradicating the grati froia 
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p&rticular spols; and it lends )□ hinder the drouglil 
from penetrating, which is an eflecl of the utmoat 
importance. In facl, a grass field cannot be loo 
oflen rolled; and it is not going too far to assert, 
that the applicnlioa of the roller in autumn, to pre- 
pare the roots foe resisting (be winter ftosls, and Jn 
tpring, to firm them after these frosta, every ycar^ 
while Iho field remains in graeg, nill amply repay 
the expense — [Traruae. of Highland Society. 



RUTA BAGA TURNIPS. 
Ub. Suihher: BolIimiirE Ciiun[>|, Mtirch 30, 1899. 

Sir, — 1 send by bearer tiro Rula Baga Turnips, 
which have remained wilholhera to the extent of an 
acre of ground in the open field all winter without 
aojr covering whatever — you will find Ihera perfect- 
ly aound, and not in the least injured by Trosl, and 
ai we have had some preliy bard weather, I think 
you must agree in opinion with me, that ibis quality 
of withstanding severe frost increases iheir vulue 
ebnsiderably; I am now pulling and feeding my cows 
with Ibem in as perfect a stale as Ihey were last full, 
except that the leaves have decayed, (o make up 
however for this deficiency, they have increased in 
size— you will perceive that about one half the tur- 
nips has been exposed above the ground, and yet 
that part is in as sound a slate as the other which 
WIS covered with earth. 1 make this communica- 
tion under the hope that it may induce a more ea- 
tensive cutlivatian of this valuable root, and there- 
by increase the comfort of that often impoverished 
and mueli abused animal Ibe cotv. I have regularly 
raised Ruta bagas for the last ten years, and never 
fail having a good crop, even when sown after small 
grain, by manuring and ploughing in with (he stub- 
ble, (he dung used should be well rotted, or spent 
ashes answer well. 1 sow broadcast, and have found 
the best season to be from the middle to the last of 
AuguaI,BndIreat Ibem by hoeing in the same manne 
as lbs common white turnip, tbey should be left a 
Ibe last hoeing, at least a foot apart, but more dls 
taut will bo bcller, for if ihc ground is rich and i 
good order, the tops will spread very luiuriantly. 
Yours lespectfullj, 

H. T. 



fFrom the Neiv Vork Farmer.) 
ON LAYING DOWN GRASS LAND, 

At anvn* lu Ihe query of "Ruiticui ex urbe." 
SiB, In vol. 3, number 1, of the Parmer, "fluili- 
eui ex iirie" enquires "'s the general prarlice of 
sowing only one or two kinds of grass seed, in lay- 
ing down grass lands either for pasture or mowing, 
Ibe best and most natural?" 

Timothy, or Meadow cat's tail grass, Pklcum 
pratmie, and red clover, Trifolium pralenic, are 
the grasBcs most generally cultivated in the mid- 
dle and Rorlhern stales. I'be former is a na- 
tive, and favourite of this portion of our country. 
It is most productive upon low and moist ground; 
>ut it succeeds well wilh clover upon upland. To 
;ae who has sowed these grasses alone, and loge- 
her, and experienced the result of bolb modes of 
.dllivaling ihem, 1 Ihink there will remain no doubt, 
i"t that it is best, lo sow both to-elber. 

have sowed clover alone, and it became so lodg- 
1 before it was fil lo mow, that it was almost im- 
••aclicahle lo rut il, and a considerable portion o] 
• was decayed; the roots also were exposed lo, 
-id greatly injured by, Ibe frosts of the ensuing 
'■Dter and spring. I next sowed timothy alone 
' 'd and io'"'"'d by Ih- 



...J found that it h 
te»t of tbesumme- 
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twelve pounds of clover lo an acre. The cb-- 
dinary yield of bay, is from ten and a half lo three 
Ions lo Ihe acre. And bath horses and neat cattle, 
;he best judges of good grass and bay, prefer this 
combination lo eilher kind alone. 

bus been observed by some farmers, thai Ibeae 
grasses ripen at different limes, and therefore 
ought not to be cultivated together: in mj opinio:!, 
there is but liltic weight in Ibis objection. It m&y 
have arisen from Ihe manner of sowing. Maa^ 
sow Ihe timothy in the fall, and harrow or brush it 
in wilh Ihe grain, and Ihe clover in the spring. 
My practice is lo mix bolb together, and sow in 
the latter part of March, or early in April. Tbe 
first season, and a few weeks after Ihe grain is cut, 
I pasture it lightly; afler this, reserve fur mowiag 
such as is designed for meadow, excluding all ani- 
mals from it in the sprirg; and by the time the 
clover blossoms begin to turn brown, the timothy 
is in full bloom, which I consider the best lime f^r 
culling both; and as the clover is sustained by Ihe 
timothy and kept from lodging, tbe whole may be cut 
with ease, and without loss of any part. F. J. 



(From the Southern Agricuimrist.) 
TO RICE PLANTERS AND RICE MILLERS. 
Febntary 17, 1829.— The subscriber has been in- 
farmed, that a spirit resembling whiskey, can 3f 
■■ lUcd from the common rice flour. His infcr- 
it is Mr. Latham, disliller, Hasell street, wlia 
the fact ascertained by his brother during llie 
ilutionary war. Mr. Latham is now upwards 
of eighty years of age, and as it is nearly half a 
century since Ihe experiment was tried, he cannot 
speak positively as to the result, but the impression 
on his mind is, that a bushel of flour will produce 
a gallon of spiriti Is this the arrack of Ihe east? 
JAMES GREGORIE, 
Gfiaii-nton Com. on Foreign Rice Mills, ^g. 1 
Society So. Car. J 
By the Edilar. — We place upon record this fur- 
ther proof of -Ibe salubrity of Charleston. Mr. La- 
tham, at bis advanced age, slated lo us that he c>n 
do as good a day's work as ever. He reguiaily 
gels up at three o'clock. Lights his fire, sets his slill 
at work, and has his rum ready to be drawn off jy 
Ihe lime his assistant comes. — J, G. 
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THE GRAPE VINE. 
Mr. eoiTon; 

As the season oflhe vine is now al hand, I think 
it may be of some use, or at least some interest, lo 
many of your readers. In have a few short rulea 
and observations lo direct them in the cullu' 
Ibal valuable and beautiful plant. These I have 
extracted from b'rencb books, and eepccially from 
Ihe "Ecole du Jardin Fruitier," a work of consi- 
derable meril, and of great authority in F' ranee, 
where the grape is raised of so fine a ijualily, and 
in such abundance. I have added some remarks of 
my own, or from other sources, when Ibe subject 
seemed to require Ibem. An Amateu 

Our language is somewhat deficient in deGnile 

Ictms for Ihe various operations i-" '"nrraed i 

the vine. It will therefore be prop' -■' "•' - 
proceeding further, to establish l> 
words I shall have occasion to "-i _.. 

Tbe words pruning, loppirii "" ..^ 

commonly used indiflerf'lT Ue t 

thing and di"—"" 'hing. ■ous 

linct 0— ■' lie' - »d. 



pruniitg, [or that cutting which Ihe vine receivM 
in Ihe fall, after it has shed its leaves, or in th« 
spring, before it has recovered them. Lopping t 
reject altogether, as meaning a more violent opera- 
lion than those regularly performed upon Ihe via& 
TVimmin^ I shall apply exclusively lo the ope is- 
lion, performed several limes during Ihe summer, 
of plucking otr Ibe useless or injurious ghoots. — 
Thus, pi-uning- will correspond wilh ibe French 
word lailler; and Irininiiit^, with ibourgeouner. 

PBOPAOATION. 

Of Ihe modes of propagating Ihe vine I shall nj 
nothing, as they are generally well understood. I 
will observe, however, that my own experience hu 
convinced me, that a cutting wilh one hud or eym 
ikely to succeed, and will produce al least u 
line a plant, as b culling a foot or elghleeo iochet 
long; especially if it be planted in a pot, early in 
March, and placed in a. hot bed until Ihe warm 
weather. In July it may, with perfect security, b« 
turned out of the pot into the place, in the open 
ground, where it is to grow. But hot beds and Qow- 
er pols are not indispensable. It will do as well to 
plant Ibe cuttings in boxes at Ihe usual time for th« 
open ground, and place them in some situation 
where they may be sbeilered from Ihe excessiva 
heat of the sun. In Ihe fall Ihey can be transplant- 
ed to Iheir destined places. One of the advanlage* 
of this mode of propagating by cuttings is, that aa 
ordinary cutting will supply you wilh ten or Iwelva 
l^lants instead of only one; a consideration of soma 
inporlance when you have only oiR culling sf a 
nre species of grape. 

FBDMNQ. 

The proper lime to prune Ihe vine is in March, 
cailier or later in the month, according to the state 
of he weather. To prune loo early, is apt to maba 
the buds shoot prematurely, before the frosts ara 
ovir, and lo prune loo late, exposes the plant lo an 
iniirious bleeding, or loss of sap. If you prune ia 
tie full, vou run the risk, should Ihe winter be so- 
nre, of having most of Ihe bearing branches de- 
ilroyed. In Ibis city and neighbourhood, people 
commonly prune too early in the spring. Moat 
persons have already pruned theirs a week or B 
fortnight ago, before the late hard frosts and heavv 
falls of snuw. Mine are nol vet pruned, (Marcb 
23d,) and may not be, if the leather continues un- 
favourable, for a week or len days lo come. 

In pruning, cul half an inch above the bud, ta 
prevent Ihe branch that will sprout from it from 
being easily ^lown or broken off. Tbe little stump 
that remains may be removed the next year. Also 
cut slopingly, and on the side opposite lo the bud, 
that the sap nhich exudes may not run down upon 
it and injure il. 

A vine should be pruned according to its age. 

1st year; leave one bud. 

2d year; tea\e two buds. 

Sil year; leave three buds. 

4ih year; leave four buds, 

Sth year, and afterwards; leave five or six budi. 
I speak only of those vines that grow in the open 
vineyard and are staked, and not of those Bpread 
on Irellises; although most of ibese rules are ap 
plicable to the latter also. But tbey require othe 
attentions, and deserve a separate notice. In th' 
third year, vine dressers generally leave a short 
sUle-shoal lo tbe principal slock, with one bud on il 
in Ihe 4th year, a side-sboot wilh two buds; in lbs 
5th year, one with two or three buds. Indeed, if 
the vine be of mature age and exceedingly vigoti- 
rouB, Ihey often leavB Ihe principal branch fro" 
three lo five, or six feel long, according lo iu 
' »--!ib, wilh all its buds; and, at tbe same time,' 
. . JDot a foot long. In some soils and siluatioii>, 
vine is so vii ■'T'-'s that it would exhaust itael' 
■"—' enr' -lbs, and produce do fruit, il 
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Tor ordinar* c«isi; and you muil Ihererore weakeD 
nd Ume it, as it were, bj loadins it wilb fruit. — 
Etch one muit judge for himielf, from obaerfa- 
tioft, when Ihue precautions become oecessarr. 
When I vine betra^i too mocb luxuriance, it is 
often broaght into bearing, bj leaving 6ve or »i» of 
tbt laneit of last year'* brftnchei, one of them five 
or ais ^et long, and the olbera Kith from one to 
fireoriii budi upon each, according to ill appa- 
rent itrength. In those catea, on Ibe contrary, 
where the vine is Teeble, two or three branchei, 
with from Tour to two buda on^each, will be enough. 
It la the opinion in France, that the vine ahould 
be kept Urn, in order that iu fruit may receive the 
beaefit of the hett reflected Tram the ground; and 
that it abould be luflered to grow and bear high, 
ooly in the hotest cliiDates. In some countrici, it 
U trained upon the trees. I have seen it, in the 
plaina of Lombardy, hanging from the elm or the 
poplar. In feifoon* from tree to tree, for great dis- 
tance*, covered wilh loads of fmil. But the trees 
are (here regularly trimmed and lopped for fire 
wood, and Iherefore give to tittle shade u not to 
Injure the grape. 

STIKIFO AMD TTIIfB. 

Aa soon as the vine is pruned, it must be slaked 
with poles of the height which yon intend Id allow 
the vioe lo attain; and the vines must be tied to 
tbeiii. B]r staking later, after the budi have shoot- 
•d.jonmay break off many of the young hranche*. 
THiNMina. 

Abmd the middle o^ Moj/, or vmewhat later, nc- 
tordms to the season, it will be necessary to trim 



joor vmes. 

Tou will Gad that the^ have produced minj 
young branebei, and that m some instances several 
shoots have sprung from a single bud; and you 
molt therefore reduce each vine lo that allowance 
or branches which jou had assigned it at the time 
of pruning, accordmg to its Bfce, or its age and 
strength both considered. If this be its first year, 
carefully pluck or pinch off all Ibe shoots but one. 
leaving that which appears most tfaridDg; if its se- 
cond year, of all but two; and so on, according to 
the age and vigour of each. 

This operatioQ must not be perforiDed too soon; 
(br, if it be, the vine will throw out a slill greater 
number of suckers or shoots thsn it h*d before. It 
is not difficult to ascertain, by inspection, when 
the shoots have attained (he size at which they 
may be securely removed. Do not hesitate lo re- 
move some that show fruit; for, if that fruit were 
left, it would only diminish the quality, and per- 
haps even the quantity, of the whole crop. 

Aner trimming, immediately tie the shoots to the 
•tabes. 

Jboid the Jint if Jwxe, or tonuwhpt later, auord- 
ing to Ike season, and lo the precocity and vigour of 
the plant, you must again tie the shoots to the 
•lakes, for they will have grown much longer Ihari 
when you tied them last; and give Ihem a second 
trimming, by pinching off such as have started from 
the axillai of the leaves. 

.dbout the Jirit of July, or tometehat earlttr or 
later, aeeording to the cireunulances about alluded lo, 
gire them a Ihird trimming and t^ing, taking olt 
nil useless shoots. In France, it is usual at the 
lame lime (o break off the lop of the vine, at a join! . 
■bout the height of the stake, or espalier or wall 
But many experienced persons think it had beltei 
not be done in this country. If done at all, it shoultl 
be done late; and I may say, generally, of the various 
trimmings, that they had belter be done later than 
earlier (ban I have indicated; for vegetation is so 
losurtant in this climate, that Ibe vine Is much 
more apt, than in Europe, lo push new shoots aRe. 
being deprived of the finL 

it will be iieeesui7, during lb wftol* nunmer, to 



remove from time to lime, any new shooU that 
may appear. 

TBCLLISES. 

To prune a vine trained on trellises or espaliers, 
- walls, you unlie and loosen from Ibe trellis all 
[lie younger branches, leaving the older and prin- 
cipal branches altached. Then cut off all the dead 
Kood, knots, little stumps, useless twigs, &c. and 
remove dead leaves, cobwebs, snails, insects nests, 
Stc The best way of training a vine, is to stretch 
uul its two principal limbi, like arms, horizontally, 
[0 the right sod left, about a foot from the ground. 
This, I will suppose, has been done in former years, 
and that the vine remains divided in that way.— 
You will permit each of these arms lo advance, 
every year, from three to six fee(, according to the 
itrength of the vine, and you will prune lo the prO' 
per length, accordingly, the extreme or leading 
shoots. If those shooia, or one of them, should be 
killed or malerislly injured, suppress the hilinj; one 
entirely, and cut off the principal branch itself, 
where it affords the next shoo I, thereby making the 
taller the leading one. On each of these principal 
branches, or arms, retain a row of tiptoanf shoots, 
at the distance of about a foot from each other, 
each of which prune to three, four or five buds, 
according to circumstances. Those that are very 
strong and spring from a Tigouroui plant, may have 
a side-shoot also left upon them, and sometimes 
two, one upon each side, with one or two buds 
each. All the upward shoots, between these that 
are to be left at a foot's distance, mnst be cut off, 
as also all downward and lateral shoots. 

The same rules for (rimming apply to trained 
vines as to staked ones. 

It the espalier, trellis, or wall, be lonf; and high, 
and there be several vines planted against it, each 
most be trained in Ibe manner just prescribed. — 
Bui that they may not interfere with one another, 
(hey need not be permitted to spread so much. It 
will be necessary, also, to give them different de- 
grees of elevation, so that they may be one above 
'in stories, as it were, and thus each perform 
its pari in covering the trellis. 



CASTOR OIL. 
J. S. SautHaa, E94. 

The proceie of making castor oil having hereto- 
fore been kept a profound secret, it is deemed a 
matter of considerable importance lo the interests 
of agriculture that it should be made known, ijhould 
you be of the same opinion, you will doubllesa give 
publicity to this article in the Farmer. The pro- 
has been discovered by a friend of mine, aflei 
numerous eiperimenli and great perseverance;— 
after, also, I had applied, in his behalf, lo nume- 
rous persons, and some engaeed in the manufacture 
of oil, for informalion lo enable him lo make oil 
from the bean raised on his plantation; but ivhicb 
information was always withheld, ibey generally 
saying ">J i> a secret." My friend having at last 
found out both Ibe common mode, and a new and 
much belter one, he has authorized metopubliab 
(hem lo the world, bolb for the benefit of Ibe pub- 
lic, and in reeiproeation of the ft6eralitif evinced by 
the manufaciurers towards him. 1'he friend to 
whom I allude, is Doctor Robert R. Hnrden, of 
Walkinsville, Georgia. He ii an extensive planter, 
and three or fuur years ago, wishing lo vnry his 
crops, obtained some Piilma Chriitti seed. He suc- 
ceeded in producing ihe bean, and in expressing the 
oil, but he could not clarify il, or free it from ils 
opaque and cloudy, or rather milky appearance. — 
He then wrote to me for information to enable him 
lo clarify Ihe oil, not dreaming that so important a 
thing was kept a secret. This was the commence- 
ment of our endeavours and experiments, (he re- 
sult of which I will now proceed to ^ve, remark- 
ing, that the whole credit of the new mode, wilh 
wbaat flour, belong* to Dt. Hardeii. 1 will niso re- 



mark, by the way, that Dr. Harden made several 
hundred bottles of castor oil last fall by Ihe new 

Erocess, which was superior lo any be had ever 
efore seen, and is now able to supply the trtiele 
the interior of Georgia, by relail, much cheaper 
an it is usually sold in the sea purls. The follow- 
ing extracts from Dr. Harden 's letter to me conlaia 
a description of both the old and new processcc 
GiDioii B. bunm. 

Extract* frim a Idler /rom Dr. Robert R. Harden, 

of Georgia, lo Gideon B. SmilA, ^ Baltiinart. 

'Oil, as pressed from (he bean, is pnre, lavinp n 

degree of moisture natural lo it, and such foreign 

substances as may get in it during expression. — 

There is no mucilage in it. As it is expressed, it 

II not keep, because il has water in it; it cannot 

I boiled lo clear il of foreign substance, Iweaus* 

there is so little water in it (bat it will burn. Now, 

observe Ihe whole secret of clarifying is, lo clean 

it of Ihe foreign matter it receives during eipre*- 

sion, and lo free it entirely of water. All we bew 

of mucilage is a mistake; there is none. 

"The processes 1 have used are as follows: Takt 
Ihe oil as expressed; put a lillle oil of vitriol in i^, 
gitate il powerfully; then throw in powdered chalk 
to neutral lee the acid; let it setlle, and il will tm 
clear. 9d. Put the oil in an open vessel; eovei it 
wilh finely powdered chalk; sprinkle some oil of tHth 
~ ' DO Ihe chalk, and il will cause the chalk lo aink 
the bottom, the oil being left clear. Now, in 
both these processes, oil of vitriol, although ilietrft 
fluid, has the properly of taking Ihe water from tbo 
oil, the chalk combines wilh it, forming the plaster 
Faru, which settles (0 the bottom. In this way Ihe 
most of the Norlfa Carolioa oil is made. But the 
oil thus prepared is not as good as the nest plan I 
shall describe; the taste is injured, and I think tb« 
effect injured also; besides, it takes time, and in 
the large way must be tedious." 

*'We will snppose we have sixly galliMis of oil 
lo clarify, and a still thai will hold sixty gatloas. 
Put one half in Ihe slill and fill with water, as the 
oil cannot be burned while water is in it, pot n 
strong fire and start it lo boiling gently; a quantity 
of dirty scum will soon rise; skim it off as fast aa 
il rises, and so continue till no more will rise, tak- 
ing care to keep it from boiling over, adding more 
water now and then, that it may be kept lull, for 
greater convenience in skimming. Alter n while 
the oil will become perfectly clear, and a beginner 
would think Ihe work done; but he will soon find 
bia oiislake. When the oil is perfectly clear, and 
no more scum will rise, set a barrel on two LenehM 
eighteen inches or two feet hi^h, the bung being 
up; dip up the oil and pour it into Ihe barrel; fiQ 
up Ihe slill wilh water now and then, for greater 
nience in dipping out, and avoid dipping aov, 
htlle as possible of water wilh iL Now fill 
the still with clear water, and treat the other half 
neway; when clear, put it in another tur- 
ret fixed as Ihe other, unless the first will hold it all. 
The still should now be made perfectly clean. Aa 
the oil in the barrels becomes cold, it will 
its transparency, become opaque, thick and 
look dirty; it will look very bad. Now bore gim- 
blet holes in the bottoms of Ihe barrels, and a quan- 
lily of water will run out; lei it run till Ibe oil begins 
to run out; then stop the holes. Water will continue 
to collect in (he bottoms of the barrels and should ba 
ki out in this way for two or ihree days, or till no 
more water collects. It is a matter of consequence 
(bat every pardcle of water Ihat can be let out in 
Ihis way should be got rid of, as il saves much lima 
and labour. When all the water is in this way dis- 
charged, put Ihe whole of it again into the still, 
(observing (hat the slill must not be hoi, or it will 
take fire wilh alarming violence;} and make a alow 
fire of green wood, thai a steady heat may be kept 
up; the •IHI should be kepi even full, or nearly ao. 
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dipping out some «\iiin in da|ii;er of runiiing over, 
■na aJdiiig mare uhcii it letlks iluwn. A si:uiii 
will soon >-oIIrcI on the (up, and Ihe oil will beronie 
rerj cicnr; skim ofi' be {ml as any scum rollccls 
until no more will rise. Noir £|>rinkle in, little by 
little, threo or four qiinrli of goucj wheat dour, 
stirring it nith a lone «tici( at the same lime. Now 
once more a scucd »ill ti.>e as ImI m ever^ it slioulil 
howeier be stirred Tor perhaps Wa minutes; Ihe oil, 
B* soon as the Sour is put in it, will become beaali- 
fully clear; now skim off this last icum as AtsI bb 
it foriui, and as long is it continues to colled; 
when no more collecis, Ihe oil is nently done; 
it nill look beaulirul, and be almost Hithout Inste 
or fmett. As it is nearly dear of water the fire 
must be attended la, or it will burn. Dip some out 
in B rial, hang it,in Ibe air; when cold, if it be elenr, 
it is done; if it become opaque, (he fire must be 
continued. In (his way keep trying wilh the vi;il 
till it conlinuea cle:>r when cold; and then, to be 
sure, it would be well to keep a slow fire under the 
still for live or six hours lani;er. When it get! per- 
fectly cold, if it be clear, it is done; if it become 
opaque, Ihe Hre musl agsin be alartr.d under Ihe 
■till and kept up Till it is clear. Then strain it 
through a bag made of several futds of bUnket<'; 
put it in barrdi and bung it up light. If the bar- 
rel has Ihe lea«l moisture in it, ihc oil is spoiled — 
Oil prepared in Ibis way is perfectly pun-; il i« as 
pleasant lasted as olive oil. Why nheul Hour bus 
luch an effect, 1 will not allempt to ex[ilitln; bill 
certain it is, ] know of no other way to iiiake good 
and pure oil. You will observe, Ihc ivhole [irotc! 
ia, to deprive il of all foreign subslances Ihat g' 
in it during Ihe proces!< of expression, and la ri 
move every particle of water from il. 

"To prove I am eorrer.l, try this experiment: fill 
a vial with one half good oil and the other ball 
warm water; thake Ihprn together well and Ihe oil 
will become opaque; bane il up befuie Ihe 6re till 
the water boils, and Ibe oil will become clear; let 
it get cold and Ihe oil will again b^coroe opaque; 
let il hang three or four diyt and hang il belbre 
Ibe 6re; keep it for some lime only warm, and it 
will eoDlinue clear When cold; again hang it before 
Ibe fire and lei il boil; when cold, il will again be 

rque- When only warmed before Ihe fin 
water in Ihe oil evaporates; but lei it boil, 
(he atcam parsing through the oil leaves a moii 
ifl it. lake bad nil, add iome wheal finur to ii 
hang it before the fire; as it cannot be shim 
when cold ibe filth will settle lo Ihe bollom and Ihe 
oil be beauliful. 'i'his experiment will prove thai 
the while colour does not depend upon any 
la^ in Ihe oil; il is only the effect of oil and 
uniling." 

"N. B. All Ihe scum that is skimmed oS should 
be put in R iiol and boiled awhilr; llien suffered ti 
get cold and poured into the next oil to be clarified; 
boil it till it gels clear; the dirt will sellte. " 



poured from il a prupoitiun of the seeds were swel- 
led lo double their usual eize; Ihe whole were Ihen 
spread on a table and persons employed to aolecl 
!very swelled seed, Ihe ground bein); well prepared 
iliry were immediately planted in rows at regular 
lihtances, this was repealed fur fourteen successive 
.lays before all the seeds had swelled— the seeds 
;:ime up in a few days after planting. 1 s»w Ihem 
^rolling and there scarcely appeared to be a seed 
that failed, on counting the rows and the number in 
<-acb row he found heliad thirty-six Ihouiand trees 
from three pounds and a quarter of seed. 
I have reeeived from J.K.PoinselI,lJlBq. ourAmbai- 
ador at Mexico, for several successive vears a great 
ariely of Mrxiean seeds, and among them Ihe cele- 
iraledcAerDifefitnil jifnfiiiioiJuor hand pliinl of Mcx- 
un, the seeds were given to the gardener who at- 
Irnds to Ihe Greenhauac department and were plant- 
ed In pola and well attended lo, but only one pUnt 
came up, aner wailing two years, anil no more of 
Ihc seeds vegetating I had Ihe seeds luken out of 
'.he earth end watir nearly boiling hot poured on 
Ihcni.they ivrre then planted and immediiitely a 
niiiiibcr of Ihe seeds came up and produced fine 
Ihrifiy plants. 1 have at least fifty sptciea of rare 
.Mexican trees and plants nhieh have been kindly 
coiilributed by Mr. Puinaell.amongnhichare three 
fpecii's of Mi-xican Oaks, all which are ivergrtea. 

If jDu receive from your correspondents in South 
An-ericH any more seed nf Ihe Qiiinoa you will 
f«r a favour by furwarding a little of il'lo. 
Your obedient servnni, 

William Paini 



QUINOA. 

Linnnon Botanie Gorifcn, near Aeto. yurt, 
J. S. Simvsa, Etq. Mmch n, 182S. 

Having observed in your paper of the 19th inst. 
a italemeni of J. C. S- respecting the Quinoa seed 
frotD South America fiiiltng lo vegetate. It may be 
salisfaclory to thai icenlleman to be informed that 
many apecies of seeds, especially if Ihey 
which would not veitelate if planted in the ( 
way, have succeeded after being immersed in hot 

niclised it '' 
years pai 

esperinienl made by one of my neighbi 
desirous of ri<ihiiig n quanlily of locust trees, robin 
M puvdaeaeia, tii plant on his farm for liii'ber, tli 
aeed being then very scarce he niahed Id make the 
moatof it, and hnd waier made to boil and an< 
aooling ■ litlla poured it on tlie seed and left iben 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

Copy of a kltcrfrnm the Engmeenof the BaUimore 

aiid Ohio Rail-road Company, dattd 

Darlington, Darkam County, 
DiAa Sia: January i'6, IS^B. 

Since our last we have been principally engaged 
in the examination of Kail ways in Ihe vicinity of 
New Ca!>tle upon Tyne, in observing Ihe effect pro- 
duced by the different kinds of motive power used, 
and in collecting facts from obsi^rvnlion and inqui- 
ry relative lo Ihe construction, cost and efliciency of 
Rail-road* as a mean of transportation. During 
Ihe holidays, when the works above alluded lo, 
ivere clu»cd, we took the opportunity lo visit Scot 
hnd, intending to have completed our examination! 
in that qunrler before our return; but ihe inclenii 
<-y of Ihe season confined us lo one Rail-road, | 
itnportanl dne, now constructing from Dalkeith 
Edinburgh.) till Ihe period arrived when we thought 
we could, with more advantage, resume our exami- 
nations in England. 

We have Ihe grnlification lo assure you that ex- 
perience daily developes the great ndvanlages re- 
sulting from Ihe introduction of Rail-fOBd»; and as 
Ibe best proof of the increasingconfidenceof a dis- 
cerning public in their adaptation lo Ihe purposes of 



general 



\i trade, 



ral of this kind have t 



sntly 



been projpcted. The expectations of proprietors 
those already completed have evidently not been 
disappointed, and Stockholders in the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway are so sanguine of profit, ihal 
even now there is an advance of forty per cent. ' 
Ihe price of shares, and yet this Rail-way mi 
compete with two canals already conslrucled be- 
' een those places! 

The question which was in agitation when we last 
ole, respecting Ihe relative advanlages of Sta- 
tionary and Locomotive Engines, remains yet un- 
decided with Ihe Direclors, but il is of no othel con- 
sequence to UB than aa lending lo elicit able dbcus- 
sioaaon either aide, nith Ihe respectin meifli of 



Lhich we m>.y expect lo be made acquainlcd. W« 
lave witnessed the i-uccessfid appliculion of powet 
ly both modes on diverse RhiI ways, and in one io- 
iary Engines solely used for 
e I'onfined, however, pria- 
of inclined planes, and Lo- 
enerally preferred on all is- 
clinaliuna aihipied lo their use; and as an evidence 
mat Ihc operation of Ibe latter is by no means limi- 
ted to a Inel, Ihey have been introduced where the 
ascent s as much as 7-i/eel per niil«. 

On the Killingworlh Kiiil-road, part of which hu 
an Inclinaiion of 50 feel per mile, a LoeomoliTe 
Engine of eighl hone power descends with a train 
of livenly loaded waguns iind returns with Ihe aame 
number of emply onea— each wagon weighing about 
U tuns, atidconiaiiiing b3 cwt .of coals; in all 4 lona 
lor each wagon. On the Sloeklon^nd Darlington 
RHil-wny, we have teen n Locuuiotive Engine of 
ten horse power, descend a vJujjit of ten feet pet 
uide wilh a train of twelve loaded wagona at IS 
miles per hour, and return with the same tDdgotu 
loaded at Ihe rate of ten miles per hour— Ihe weight 
of e-.>cli waE^on avera-iing S5 cwt. and containing G9 
cwt. of goaI>— and Mr. Hackfoith informs us, it ia 
by no meaun unusual for a Locomotive Engine to 
take 24 lnaded wauons from New Sheldon Id Stock- 
Ion, a distance nl 30 miles — return wilh Ihe empty 
nnes, and afterwards proceed with a like number lo 
Darlin):lun,a miles; and return with Ihe wagon* Id 
New Sheldon in 13 ^urs.f Indeed Ihe same En- 
gine has travelled wilh a train of 34 empty wagon* 
from Stockton to Darlington, 13 mites, in one boor. 
The whole distance is ascending— a nnatfporfum m 
mutk at 7i fetl ptr laite and a considerable porlioa 
ul il SB feel per mitt. Such are Ihe slutementi 
which have been made to us, and which in general 
tM know lo bef.icU; but Mr. Kackforth having been 
so polite as lo assenl to our wish to make some ez- 
pi'iimenti on the performances of ihe Locomotive 
Engine, we shall lo-morrow accompany him for that 
purpose throughoiit ihe Stockton and Darlington 
Rail-way. We shall Ihen also have an opportuni- 
ty to learn his views respecting the conslruclioo of 
Locomotive Engines, in the managemeni and use of 
which he Is peculiarly familiar. 

On Ihe Bfillon and Leigh Rail-way there ia said 
to be a Locuniolive Engine of Ihe manufacture of 
Messrs. Slepaenaoo &. Co. of New Caalle on Tyne, 
whose performance is very aalisfactory, and aa we 
probably shall see it on our way to Liverpool no 
think while there, from our previous observation* of 
the practical operation of different Engines, we may 
expect to be able to order one embracing the moat 
recent improvements. We also think il may be a* 
well Ihat we should have made, preparatory to our 
return, al least one set of wagon wheels and sach 
fixtures generally as we may think adapted to our 
Road. 

From what we have now said of the inchnaliona 
on which Locomotive Engines are used in tbia 
country, il is hardly necessary to add that all th' 
Engineers wilh whom we have conversed think 
ibey may bo adrantageously introduced on oor 
Road; bul we shall be so much the better able lo 
judge of the expediency of this hereafter, that il ia 
sullicieni lo have stated their opinions in conoexioa 
wilh Ihe facts on which Ihey are founded. We ob- 
serve Ihal the Directors of Ihe Stockton and Darl- 
ington Rail-way compute thai a saving of 30 per 
cenL in Ihe haulage results from the use of Loca- 
motion on their Road— or ibey suppose it that niuclk 
less than if il were done byhorset. 

As it regards the location and construction of lh« 
Railroads we have seen, il does not occur to iia 



'Th'3 is conveying an aggregale weight of 4t It 
miles per hour. 

I Thus travelling a distance of SS miles in It 
Bod carrying thia immeaee weight. 
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(hat we need ai pre»eni siij much; ii may luflice 
Ihtl tv« ilRle tee rtniaia latisjied viilh the location of 
OitrRoad, and are conlideiit its conilmclion as pro- 
|K(Md will be audi as to secure Ihe ailvanla^B 
■Kribed to Rimilur vrorks. We liave eeen at leait 
■a Brent ditfiuultiea avereome as any vee sbnll en- 
counter, and vve know Ihat we shall be exempt (roai 
■one most rriiilful saurcca of expanse inseparable 
from Ihe conslrurtion or pueh works in this country. 
Before concluding this, il may be inliaraclory to 
add, that we have seen bulh Loconiolive and SIb- 
tionaiy Engines operating with much less disadvan- 
ta|;e in ciirvHiurei than we bad apprehended, and 
that the admiasion of curves in inclined planet is al- 
BOst as common as in other parts of the road. 
Verjf respectrully, we are, sir. 

Your friends and'serrants, 
J. KNIGHT. 
\VM. G McNEILL, 
GEORGE W. WHISTLER. 
To Philip E. TnoMiS, Esq. 

Prrtidenlof Ihe Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail- road Company, 
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SINGULAR MARRJ.VGES. 
Lady Lucy Heyrick was by birlli the Lady Lufiy 
Pitt, daughter lo the Earl of Londonderry, and sister 
to the Ia»t who bore that title. She whs of course 
Dearly related to all the great families of that name; 
and losing her parents very early irt life, was left 
vndcT the guardianship of an uncle, who lived in 
James street. Buchitigbara-gale. This house was 
m most singularly uncouth dismal dwelling, in ap- 
pearance Tery much of the Vanburgh style ofbuild- 
■ag; and the very sight of it would jusiify almost 
any measure to get out of it. Il excited every 
one's curiosity to ask, What is this place? What 
can it be for? It had a front of very dark heavy 
brick work; very small windows, with sashes im- 
meniely thick. In this gay mansion, which looked 
■gainBt the blaak window side of the large houae 
in St. James's Park, twenty years ago Lord Mil- 
ford's, but backwards into a markel-garJener'a 
grourtd, was Lady Lucy Meyrick to reside with her 
uncle and his daughter, a girl a little older than her- 
aelf. The young ladies, who had formed a slricl 
friendship, were kept under great restraint, which 
they bore as two lively girls may be supposed to 
have done. Tbeir endurances soon reached the ear 
of two Westminster scholars of one of the Welch 
families of Meyrick, who, in the true apirit of koiglil 
errantry, concerted with them a plan for escaping, 
which they carried into elTect. Having gone thus 
far, there was nothing for Ihe courteous knights lo 
do, but to marry the lair damsels lo whom Ihey had 
rendered this essential eervice; — and for Ihis pur- 
pose they took them (o th« V'leet, or lo May-Fair, 
in both which places marriages were lolemnized in 
the utmost privacy. Here the two couple present- 
ed themselves; a baker's wife attending upon the 
ladies. Lady Lucy was then, and to the end of her 
life, one of ibe smallest women I ever saw; the was 
at Ihe same time nal more than fourteen years of 
agei and, being in Ibe dress of a child, the perion 
offictaling objected to performing the ceremony for 
ber. This eitraordinary ecrupuloaily was distress- 
ing; but ber ladyship met it by a lively reply — that 
ber cousin might be married ljrsl,and then lend her 
(own, which would make her look more womanly; 
but I suppose her right of preerdence was regard- 
ed, for she used to say herself thai she was at IkiI 
married in the baker's wife's gown. Yet even now, 
if report be true, an obstacle intervened; ibe young 
ladies turned fickle; not indeed, on the question ''lo 
ba or not to be" married, but on iheir choice of 
partners; and I was assured that they actually 
ahaofed— Lady Lticy taking to herself, oracguiesc- 



iog in taking, the elder brother- What their next 
step WAS to have been I linow not; (be ladies, who 
had not been misted, returned to their place of en- 
durance — Ihe young gentlemen to school, where 
they remained, keeping Ihe secret close. When the 
school next broke up, they went home; and proba- 
hly, nhilM waiting for courage to avow, or opportu- 
nity to disclose, or accident to betray for them the 
natter,!! newly arrived guest fresh from London, in 
reply, perhaps, to the usual question — What news 
from town? reported an odd story of two Weslmin- 
Eter scholars, names unknown,whohad(it was said) 
married two girls in the neighborhood of the school. 
The counlenances of the two lads drew iuspicions 
upon them; and, confeaaion being made. Lady Lucy 
was fetched lo the houae of her father-in-law. His 
lady, seeing her so very much of a child in appear- 
ance, said, on receiving her, in a tone of vexation — 
"Why, child, what can we do with you? ^uch a 
baby as you are, what can you know?" With equal 
humility and frankness Lady Lucy replied — "fi is 
very true. Madam, that I am very young, and very 
ignorant; but whatever you will teach me I will 
learn." All the good lady's prejudice was now 
overcome; and Lady Lucy's conduct proved Ihe 
iiinccrity of ber submission. She lived seven years 
in Wales under the tuition of her mother-in-law — 
conforming to the manners, tempers, and prejudices 
of her new relations.— JUiu Hawkin't Jiuedi,la. 



It 



A FINE WOMAN. 

i very pleasant to observe bow difTerent 



modern writers and the inspired author of Ihe 
book of proverbs, describe a fine woman. The 
former conGnc Ihetr praise chiefly to personal 
charms and ornamental aceoniplishments, the 
latter celebrates only the virtues of a valuable 
mietreas as a useful member of society; the one is 
perfectly acquainted with all Ihe fashionable lan- 
guages of Europe; theotheropens her mouth with 
wisdom, and is perfectly acmiainted with all the 
uses of the needle, the distaff, and the loom; the 
buaioess of one is pleasure, the pleasure of the 
other is business; the one is admired abroad lbs 
other at homa Her children rise up and call her 
bletsed, and her h'tsbandalso praiselh her. There 
is nci name in Ihis world, equal to this, nor is there 
a note in music half so delightful as the respected 
language wilh which Ibe grateful son or daughter 
perpetuates the memory of a sensible and aETection- 
ale mother. 



COLD WATER, OR HEALTH AND BEAU- 
TY. 

A Yerroont lady, the papers say, lately cured her- 
self completely of a very uncomforlable liability to 
take cold, by bathing her face, neck, and arms, 
early every morning, with pure cold water profuse- 
ly applied. Besides guarding her health. Ihe appli- 
cation, it ia averred, greatly heightened lier beauty; 
and we understand it is getting to be generally be- 
lieved in many parts of the country, (and we do not 
see why il should not be equally efficacious in toun.) 
ihal soft, cold, clean water, applied early In the 
morning, is one of the finest cosmetics ever used 
Rouge, pearl powder, cold-cream, and all iheknick- 
nackery of the perfumer, are said to be nothing at 
all to pure water for clearing Ibe complexion and 
brightening the eyes. The hint is supposed to have 
been taken from a garden, or meadow, by some 
lady, who accidentally observed the effect of the 
cool dew of the morning upon the roses and lilies — 
the glow and the fragrance il gave lo iheir blos- 
soms, and the firmness and freshness it imparled lo 
their stalks and leaves. We have no great faith in 
calholicons and panaceas, but we do think this looks 
more like one Ihan any we have aeen noticed; and 
if, as advised ia other cases, ila application be ac- 
companied wit b a little altcBtion to regimen, just 



enough to secure temperate meals, regular exercise, 
n I lie free air, and aleep o' nights, from ten or ele- 
ven till live or six o' the clock, wo believe it would 
corneas near to an universal specific as any thing may 
:ome, in a world so remarkable as Ihis is far adversity 
)f circumstance and vicissitude. (7Vd|i SnKncl, 



sro&TiHa oiiio. 



EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH. 

This match, on which iOOt. to lOOf. were bel 
that a gentleman named Meloy did not find a horse 
or a mare to trot lOD miles in len successive hour* 
and a half in harness; a feat which had never been 
done in this country, was performed on a five mile 
piece of ground on Sunbiiry f.:oiiimoD, on Monday 
last. The horse chosen on this ccuaston was an 
American by birth, about fourteen hands bigh, and 
twelve years old. The distances were performed 
Ihus: 

U. M. 

First twenty miles . I 69 

Taken out and in stable ..08 

Second twenty miles ■ I 59 

Taken oul and in stable .00 

Third twenty miles . . 1 58 

Taken out and in stable It 

Fourth twenty mites 1 4S 

Taken out and in stable ..08 

Last len miles but ■ . 93 

Stopped to wash mouth with gruel, 

which he took with good appetite 3 
Last ten miles .10 



Thus performing the ta»k in 33 minutes withia 
the time allotted. On being groomed and furnish- 
ed with a fresh supply of gruel, the extraordinary 
animal was as plajful, and seemed lo go lo work 
on Ihe hay with as good an appelile, as if he bad 
been merely performing an ordinary task. 

[LmtdcnSw. • 

Lifarmalton toilh regard to Blood horsa tVanttd. 
I would thank F., or some other person courev- 
sant in such mailers, lo furnish for publication ia 
the Farmer, an account bolh of ihe pedigree, pei~ 
formances, and description, of Mr. Hall's horse cal- 
led '■Union"of"Leonidaa,"and ahorse that stood 
on the Eastern shore of Maryland, called Moscow. 
The subscriber, who has so often taken pleasure in 
furnishing such information to other*, will It is 
hoped, receive the like courtesy, from those who 
are able to extend It lo him. 

Author or "AnitiLS or thb Tear'* 

jaarch S3, 1B20. 



WHITE HOOFS IN HORSES. 
Even in a wet soil and climate, while hoofs are 
■nore britllc and more liable lo accident and lame- 
irss Ihan black ones; and in Ihe stony and more 
irid Boila and climates, ivhite hoofs do not sland 
near so well, and are mui-h more liable to break and 
lo contract Ihan those of a dark colour; and in 
point of fact, horses having while legs and feet, do 
^ot bring so much money a* those nf precisely th» 
same description which have them not. 

lOfUtTUrlii Jovnul ofJIgriew 
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CANDLES. 
Under Ihia arlicle, Ure's Chemical Dicljonary 
■lalei — (a pari only of the Inbte is laben;) 

Number in DuniioD. CsniuinpliDn in in Econom. 

Ten mould, 5h- gm. M'l bS 

Tei> dipped, 4 36 15U 651 

Eight mould, d 31 133 591 

»ii do. 7 Ik 163 66 

. Four do. 9 S6 136 89 

lllbuiappears from Dr. Ure'i eiperimenls, Ihal 
eight-miiuJda are the most cconomicHl Tor ihose 
who cannot afi'ord mart Xi^l at more expense. Ure 
alio states Ihat tvvo pounds of oil, falue I shilling, 
in BD Ar^iand lamp, nre equal, in illuminating pow- 
ers, (o three pounds of tallow candles, which cost 
■ bout three ahillings. Thus, a» a mailer of econo- 
mj, ne should burn good oil, or lallow candles, 
eight to the pound. 



Every man ii in danger of becoming a drunkard, 
nbo it in Ibe habit of drinking ardent spirits on 
anj or (he following occasions: 1. When he it warm. 
3. When he is cold. 3. When he is wet. 4. When 
he is dry. 5- When he is dull. 6. When he is 
(irely. 7. When he travels. 8. When be is at home. 
9. When he is in company. 10. When he is alone. 
II. When he is at work. 13. When he is idle. 13. 
Before meals. 14. After meals. 15. When he gels 
up. 16. When be goes to bed. 17. On holidays 
18. On public occasions. 19. On any day— or, 30, 
Od toy occasion. [Sulnn Gattlle. 



POPULATION OF EURORE, AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

"The kctual population of Europe, is at least, 
two bundled millions, and it is not likely to he orer- 
nted at two hundred and Sve millions."— Jffoife 
Bnm, Vol. V. page 84. 

"The mean annual increase of the whole Euro- 
pean population, cannot, according lo the lowest 
ef lioialion , be less Ihan one million."— /6W. Voi- VI. 
page 87, 

"It has iKen fetired lest the population of Europe 
become so great before the lapse of no very distant 
period, that subsislence, or even sufficient space 
may be wanting foritsinbabilanisi bu< it is probubit 
Ihat several ages must elapse before such an evi 
can excite serious alarm. The loil of Europe, might 
•ford enovghfood /or o THOUSAND MILLIONS 
.OF INHABITANTS."— Viid- Vol. VI. page ST. 

Id every case where il can be done with pro- 
priety and efl'ect, I am desirous to form compara- 
tive estimates of Ihe population of Ibe United 
States and Europe. The manners, religion, Ian 
guage, legislation, and geographic poiilinn of Eu 
rope afford Ihe best elements of comparison, with 
Ihe United Slates; and Ihe now ascerlained fact, 
'hat Ibe population of Central and Northern Eu- 

ope, though already dense, is rapidly augmenlinR, 
.vndera the subject in a very high degree inieresl- 

•'rom late iiivesligations, made in Grea Irits'" 
-111 France, and lepublished in the Unit^. "'ili 
■deleave to make Ibe folio- 'i( ■' ■-'■- «*■- 
■ ii..ilter, far some commen.. 

"le surface of Ihe Frei.^. 
■- ii6l,SO0 hecta—' - "54,"'" .. ■ ■ . 
.. miles. I' ■» -■ •*•' .= .ol.. 

arable Lap- -''.SIB.ui,. 

■Iiieyi' ' ,734,601 

Vood 073,00' 

»astur. -a, ■.sas.ooi 

deadow la... >.38fi Or 



The kingdom of France contains 86 towns, which 

e capitals of departments, and S8.479 communes 
The population, in January 1837, amounled lo 
31, 845.436 Inhabitants, of which number two-thirds 

thereabouU, were devoted lo agriculture, and one 
third was encaged in trade and manuraclures. 

or (he cultivated land in Great Brilsin, it has 
ten estimated ihal fourteen millions of acres are 

able, and twenty millions meadow and pasture. 

The United Kingdom contains, according lo Ihe 

turns for Great Brilian made in tSSI.and the best 
returns for Ireland, 117 county towns, and I3,8S5 
parishes, and posf^esaes a population of 21,238,580 
souls, consliluline 4,353,416 families employed as 
follows; 

[n Agriculture 1,199.186 

Trade, manufactures, gtc. 1,677,886 

Not comprised in filher of 

Ihe precedmg classes 1,S77,344 

Total 4,253.416 
There exist no dnta of Ibe populalion of France 
prior <o the year 1730. Alihat period. according lo 
the calculations of M. Necker, the kingdom con- 
tained 34,802,580 inhabitants. In 1821, Ihe popu- 
amounted lo 30,451,187, which gives an in- 
of about 33 in every hundred in the space of 
forly years. 
At the same epoch, 1780, Ihe three kingdoms 
ntaineda populalion of 13,400,000souls,or there- 
louls; in 1831 the number of inhabitants bad in- 
creased to 31,333,580, giving an increase of 61 in 
Ihe hundred, an augmentation almost Irehle that 
which occurred in France. 

This difference in Ihe progress of populalion be- 
tween France and England is attributed by French 
I Ibe subject, and perhaps justly, lo Iheef- 
feels of Ihe war and of Ihe civil dissensions which, 
the interval between 1793 and I81S, cut off (wo 
llions of Frenchmen, — to the military consctip- 
ns, which, by engrossing the flower of the youth 
of the country, suspended Ihe natural production of 
the species, — and lo Ibe general relaxation of mor- 
Is, as evidenced by the number of natural children, 
ho in Ihe year lS34 alone amounled, taking Ihe 
'hole of France, to 71,174 in 984,152 births; and 
1 Paris separately in the year 1836 to 10,502 in 
29,970 birlha. 

The increase of population in France, therefore, 
has only been 6,536 in the million of inhabitanis; 
while the augmenlalioa in England is 16,667 in Ihe 
million. In Prussia the increase is37,027 in Ihemit- 
liun; In Ihe Netherlands 13,373; in the kingdom ol 
the Iwo Sicilies 11,111; in Russia 10,527, and in Aus- 
tria 10,114, Supposing Ihe annual Increase of pop- 
ulation lo continue in the same proportion in the re- 
spective countries just named, the ealimale would 
stand thu»: — The population of Prussia wnuld he 
doubled in 26 years. Great Brilain in 42, li . ~^T^" 
erlands ae.the twn Sicilies 63, Russia 66, Austria 
69, France, 105. And thus France, says M. Dupi 
would descend by degrees in Ihe scale of naliunt 
lielow all the other countries, and would continue lo 
nourish only 5,688 inhnbitanta in every square myri- 
ameire or 381 miles English, while in the same 
space. Great Britain, with a climate less genial, and 
a soil less fertile, would nourish 8,107. But this re- 
sult is inconsistent with (he progress which manu- 
raclures, commerce, arts and sciences have made in 
France since the overthrow of ihe empire. 

Without allempling to investigate causes which 
may be real or imaginary, we proceed lo apply 
the preceding and similar data, in determining Ihe 
very important prolilem, what will be the stale of 
Europe and of the Unileri Slates in regard lo ri 
Ilvn population, in Ihe third generation or about 
venlj years from this lime? 

This many, I may say too many, will regard s 
merely speculative ( »' ■"•" bultf mc admitibec 



i|)praaching mathematical deduction. In the sub- 
oined table. I btve given to those nations, lher« 
nenlioned, the ratio of increase contained in the 
irevious extracts; to others I have assigned ratio* 
n accordance wilh iheir position and general scaU 
if improvement. 
nble of the Exitling Populatien, Extent in Sguatt 

JUilei and Ratio of' hcreait of PopidfUion, of th* 

varioiu MUioni of Europe. 
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In Ibis table, Ihough Ihe aggregate eiceeda Ihe 
estimate of Malle Brun,it is most likely uoder-nled, 
but if we assume three millions of square miles, and 
Iwo hundred and len millions of inhabitanis, in 
round numbers as the extent and populalion of Eu- 
rope, we have a distributive populalion of only 70 
to Ihe square mile; whilsl several of Ihe parts prom 
a general capability of at least three hundred on an 
equal surface. 

Some of the first settled, and by no means most 
fertile sections of ihe United States, have already 
reached a density of populalion, equal lo Ibe aggre* 
gate of Europe, and both regions are multiplying 
Ihe elements to demonstrate the salutary trulh, thai 
the accumulation of the human apeclos depends 
much more upon moral than on physical laws, and 
Ihal, wilh few eiceplions, men are most numergui 
where their persons and properly are best protected 

But independent of local influences of any kind 
Ihe Caucaaian or Euiopenn family of manliind, il 
increasing on the earth with a rapidity which rous' 
produce a total change, and an invcrsible changs 
on Ihe planet. If the data from which the enclr 
aed table was conslrucled, are even tolerably eoi 
rect, and if the people of Ihe United Stales, aug 
menlfor Ihe (—' "ig, -i Ibey havedo"e for the pa* 
50 years, '- ■■■' - *•■■ ■•■ — •■■ 'b» '^orl* 

about lS80i 

Will ■'■■ u..]..,.....! J. .i.o p.cv-....^ ,oi Jiiiont 
in ISSi, ' United Slatei «ill contain upwards oi 
■"■ ■■fli«„; »-"ia.Do«rl' 'Oir-"iont UrettBrif 
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about 50 million; and France, at least 50 million. 
These five states will then sustain above three hun- 
dred million of inhabitants. Including the other 
great colonies of Europeans, in America, Asia, 
Austral Asia, and Africa, the Caucasians, will then 
•kceed in efficiency the whole existing human spe- 
cies. 

With these elements before us, the conclusion is 
at once rational and irresistible, that an entirely 
new order of political power is in preparation. 
This terrible revolution is in daily progress, and 
the stream of migration into central r>(orth Amer- 
ica, the wide spread European colonies, and the 
steady advance southward of the Sclavon-Russi- 
ans, are but the most prominent of its efi*ects. 

If we turn our mental eye backwards only two 
•enturies, we behold on the coast of North America, 
two most feeble English colonies, trembling amid 
savages, in 1613, Russia, barbarous and uncon- 
nected with civilized Europe, had just placed the 
Romanzof family on the throne, but bad not a 
single sea-port but Archangel on the border of the 
northern polar circle. At tbe same period the pow- 
er of the British nations was rent b^ division, and 
rendered inert by the impolitic family of Stewart. 
France was also paralysed by political and religious 
contention; Germany in a similar state; Turkey 
was beyond all comparison the most powerful sove- 
reignty in Europe. 

Spain and Portugal had then extended their co- 
lonies, the ^erm of existing nations, but had given 
few indications of tbe result. Even now the conse- 
quences begin only to appear, of the discovery of tbe 
art of printing; the discovery of America, and of 
immense regions beside; the use of tbe magnetic 
needle, improvement of navigation; the prostration 
of mere brutal force by the introduction of gun- 
powder into use; and most of all, of the incalcula- 
ble improvement made on the features of civil 
government. 

It is truly consoling to see in the United States, 
the advance of the arts of social life, even exceed- 
ing in rapidity the augmentation of the people, but 
in this march of melioration on both sides of the 
Atlantic, it is singular that one of the most obvious 
and necessary of all arts, remain every wbere in a 
barbarous state, and over considerable sections of 
the earth utterly neglected. l^hU art is that ofmak- 
uif roads. 

How few on a first inquiry would credit the fact 
that the art of road architecture has not made a 
sensible advance in the last two thousand years. 
Mr. Tredgold, in his treatise on Railroads^ gives 
tbe preierence to the Roman over any modern roads, 
except some very confined Rail-ways. There is 
not at this moment, (March 5th, 1829,) a single 
really good road of three hundred miles in existence, 
fiVk one continuous line in either Europe or Ameri- 
ca; and might it not be laid down as a postulate, 
that of all the links that can be forged to unite dis- 
tant bodies of men together, a good road is the 
most effectual. 

The Roman roads were constructed to facilitate 
their conquests, and perhaps no system of policy 
ever more completely fulfilled its purpose. Roads 
in the United States fulfil the still more beneficent 
purpose of superseding all rivalry, and of securing 
anion without conquest. 

Of all modern generals Peter I. of Russia, and 
Napoleon, were the only two who appreciated tbe 
military value of roads, and had Nicholas employed 
50,000 men during 18:23, to construct a road from 
Kiow to the Danube, opposite Silistria, he would be 
DOW nearer Constaniinof^e than he is in fact; and 
if some of our own politicians could be made to es- 
timate the advantages of roads, they would scarcely 
waste that money in debate which would be ade- 
quate to effect tbe improvement. Yet, it is more 
Uian prol»able that, similar to interior water inter- 
Mmmimication by iteam^ that the utmost perfection 



of roads on an extended scale will be first efiected 
in the United States. WILLIAM DARBY. 



To Make Glass -Paper. 

Take any quantity of broken window- glass, that 
which has rather a green appearance on the edge is 
best, pound it in an iron mortar, then have two or 
three sieves of different degrees of fineness, ready 
for use when wanted; take any good tough paper, 
fine cartridge is best, and having levelled the nobs 
and bumps from both sides with pumice-stone, tack 
it at each corner on a board, and with good clear 
glue, diluted with about one-third more water than 
is used generally for wood work, go quickly over the 
paper, taking care to spread it even with your 
brush; then, having your sieve ready; sift the pound- 
ed glass over it lightly, but to cover it in every 
part; let it remain till the glue is set, take it from 
the board and shake off the superfluous glass again 
into the sieve, and hang it in the shade to dry: in 
two or three days it will be fit for use. 

[Ca6ifie(-.AfaJk€r*5 Gxiidt* 

To MAKE Cement for Broken Glass. 
Take one ounce of isinglass, steep it in half a pint 
of spirits of wine, for ,twenty-four hours, then let it 
dissolve over a slow fire, always keeping it covered, 
or the spirit will evaporate; then take six cloves of 
garlic, bruise them well in a mortar, put them in a 
linen cloth, and squeeze the juice into the isinglass, 
mix all well together, and keep it for use, it being 
excellent to join glass ornaments, &.c. &c. [lb. 

Loss OF Meat in Cooking. 

Four pounds of beef lost by boiling, 1 lb.; by 
roasting, 1 lb. 5 oz.; by baking, lib. Soz. The 
same weight of mutton lost by boiling, 14 oz.; by 
roasting, 1 lb. 6 oz.; by baking, 1 lb. 4 oz. 

[Jbumo/ des Connoinanus UsuelUs, 



Baltimore, Friday, April 3, 1829. 

^ General Lafayette. — However great the 
distance that separates him from us, this patriotic 
veteran appears to take unfailing interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of the United S^tates. 

It will be seen, that as late as tbe 26th of Janua- 
ry, he was in good health, and well aware of the in- 
quiries and experiments which are going on as to 
the capacity of our country, and the fitness of its 
circumstances for producing silk. The letter is to 
Mr* Skinner, of Baltimore, Editor of the American 
Farmer, with whom the General maintains a regu- 
lar correspondence on agricultural topicks. 

My Dear Sir: Paris, Jan. 25, 1829. 

I have had this morning the pleasure to see our 
excellent Frederick in good health. What respects 
the new arrangements concerning him will be re- 
ported by himself and by my son. The wormseed 
and silk making book will, I hope, have arrived safe 
by Captain Macy* Here is the laat and much va- 
lued publication on the subject. I send two copies, 
as I had sent two lots of seed, one for you, the other 
for my agricultural correspondent. The letter to 
M. Girod de Lain has been delivered, and most 
gratefully received. He has requested me to for- 
ward his answer But I must first send the books 
by the stage. My best respects to Mrs. Skinner; 
remember me to our friends at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Most truly and affectionately. 

Your friend, LAFAY£TT£. 

Here is a letter from Frederick. 
Me. Skuthsb. 



The book spoken of by tbe General as '*the last 
and much valued publication on the subject," is en- 
titled, De Teducation des vers a soie-d*apres la Me- 
thode du Comte Dandolo; On the rearing of Silk 
Worms after the Method of Count Dandolo, by 
Matthicu Bonafous. 

It is to be feared that the worms' eggs will have 
hatched, not so much from any actual scarcity, as 
for the reason that they might have afforded a va- 
riety of worms. Since we are on the subject, it 
will be well to mention, that we believe tbe Society 
established in Philadelphia for promoting the cul- 
ture of silk, have advertised that they will be pre- 
pared to offer a fair and certain market price for 
cocoons. 



^ Spring Wheat. — As it has been with great 
difficulty that good spring wheat could heretofore 
be obtamed, and as a very general desire prevails 
to give it a trial, our agricultural friends will be glad 
to learn, as they will from an advertisement in this 
number of the Farmer, that a few bushels, of a 
very superior quality, is for sale at the store of 
Dinsmore, Kyle &, Co. It is the product of a few 
grains sent some years ago by the Editor to a gen- 
tleman on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 



C^ Champagne from Currants. — A correspon- 
dent in Ohio requests information as to *'the process 
of making Champagne from white currants, and 
what gives it the sparkling quality?" We shall be 
obliged to any person who will give us the informa- 
tion called for. 



$>'Farmers* Accounts. — We have received a co- 
py of an excellent little work, entitled, "The Far- 
mer's Accountant," by Pleasant Suit, of Petersburgh, 
Virginia. It appears to us to be a good system for 
keeping Farmers' accounts, and we recommend it to 
the attention of those who have heretofore neglect- 
ed this very necessary and useful partof their farm- 
ing business. We expect a few copies of the Ac- 
countant for sale at the Farmer office in a few days. 

ICP The Baltimore Market. — The late news 
has had little effect upon the flour market, prices re- 
main about the same as those of last week, vis f 7 a 
$7.25 from stores. 

Latest Foreign News. 

By the ship Herald at this port, intelligence from 
England is received to the 8th February. There 
is no news of immediate interest to our agricultural 
friends. Parliament opened its session on the 5th 
February, and the King in his Speech called the 
attention of the legislature to the Catholic ques- 
tion most earnestly. 

London Corn Exchange— Feb. 4 — 2 P. M. 

The supply of free Corn this week is extremely 
small, and only moderate of foreign; but there wera 
nearly 21,000 quarters of Irish Oats reported for 
this morning's market. The Wheat trade was very 
heavy, and none but picked samples met buyers — 
tbe low price of Barley has induced our distillers 
to buy freely, and the market is nearly cleared of 
English, but there still remains a large quantity of 
foreign offering for sale. Beans and Peas are with- 
out alteration in value. For heavy old Oats and 
new Scotch, there continues to be some inquiry, but 
the inferior Irish, of which the arrivals mostly con- 
sist, are nearly unsaleable. A parcel of New York 
superflne Flour, consisting of about 1,000 barrels 
partially damaged, were on Monday put up for sala 
by auction, and went off freely at 4ls to 42s for the 
damaged, and for that in good order as high as 45s 
were obtained. 

Arrivals since MonAay — Elnglish Wheats 600 
qrs. Barley, rifiOO qrs; Oats, 6,600 qrs. Irish 
Wheat, 100 qrs^ Oata> 20,600 qra. Foreign Whtat, 
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6.nOO qrs; Barlej, ISO qr^; Oali, 3,300 qn; Flour, 
S^SOiaclit, 

LiTEKFOOL, Feb, 7.— NotwithsUndinf the httivy 
arrivali, our coKon mHrliel ha» been firm; and the 
tales of the week (inctudm^ 300 Sea Islanil by aiic- 
l)onyeslPrdBy)h8ve been about 14,300 bags, al ful- 
ly last week's prices. Dowed, Alubama, &c. 61 a 
6 5-8d per lb. 

The followiDg ia Ibe qitanliiy of colloo imported 
since our last:— 

CBrtbsgena, 286 bitles; Charleston, 9391 do; 
Demerara, 115 do; HHliraiL 6 du; Barbudoes, 1T5 
doi Nassau, 5 do; Maranham, 4189 do; New Or- 
leans, 7924 do; New York, 2013 do; Pernamhuceo, 
3653 bapi; Bio Janeiro, 37 bales; Savannuh, 9335 
do; Virginia, 964 bales.— Total, 37,992 bales and 
ba|!8. 

The Grain market since Tuesday, has continued 
flat. 

The roltowin^ is the weekly average price of 
Grain for the last six weeks, under 9ih Geo. IV. cap. 
60, just received. 

Wheat 75s 3d. duly la; Barley 4fi» 5 d. duly 7a 
lOd.; Bye 448. duly 33 6d per quarter. 

LivEKFOOi. Corn Exchahoe, Feb. 4. 
We have had a very large supply of Grain this 
week, principally from Ireland, irhich ha« been kept 
back some lime by adcerse weather, and about 
16,500 bbts.of Hour, and 3,500 qrs. of Indian Corn, 
from the United Slates, 'i'he partial thaw which 
took place in the early pari of the week, was suc- 
ceeded by a severe frost, so that the inland naviga- 
tion, except Ibe Old River up to Manchesti 
(inues closed, and uiir increased supplies h 
been met by any increased demand. The holders 
generally, however, have not shown any great 
jety to press sales, or lo submit to any inalerih 
duction in price, butane or tno of (lie importers of 
fareign Wheat have pressed it upon the m:iricet end 
made considerable sales, both here and in Manches- 
ter, on Saturday, of Eood Wheal at lOs 3d per 
bntbel. The duly on Benna is increased ' " ' 
qr. On all other articles it renaiDS Ibe same as the 
week preceding. 

There were very few country millers to lliis day's 
market, but a fair allcndance of our own deaUrs, 
who appeared lo be in want of Wheat, and Ihey 
purchased lo a fair extent of the Bnerqualiliea, at a 
decline of 3d to 4d per huahel from the pricea of 
this day week. Inferior aorta were quite npijleet- 
ed— Oafs were but little enquired afti^r, and Id per 
bushel lower. Alalt, Barley, Beans and Peas were 
nominally the isme as la^t week. Indian Corn was 
offering Is per qr. lower. In Flour and Oatmenl 
there waa very lillle doing, and our former quota- 
tions hardly mairitalned. 

Prieen Current in Biitnn, March 27. 

Jjipta, best, bill. ^^.3.00 a 3.75. Cmri, white, bushel 
1.00 a 1.37. jMr^/.nipas, bbi. 10.00 a lO.SO; cargo No. I, 
1.00 a 9.S0i No. i, B.OO a 6.50. fuller, inspected. No. 
I, new, lb. .U a.ia. Chrnr, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, i. a .3, Fl,ntr, Bultimorc Hoivni'd-st. S.ia a 
9.00; Genei-ce, S. 76 n 9.00; lj]0, best, — Grain, Corn. 
bu9h..flSaG3i Rye, .SO a. Gd; llarIoy.e7; Oata .Sis 
.S9. Hagi'-U'd, \sl aort, new, lb. .9. J'orJt, clear, bbl, 
16.00a I8.&i>i Navy, mens, 13.00 a IS.GD; Carao, No. 1. 
13.00 a 13. SB. Sttdt, Kuril's l>ruas, per hushcl, S.OO: 
Orchard Grass, S.OUi Fowl MeDcloH',3 00; liyeGrasi 
4.00; Tall Meadow Oats tiras^d.Onj Ked Tup 1.00; Lu- 
eeme, lb. .SO; White llonrysurhle Clover, .60; liuil A„. 
Northern, .B a .3; TrenRb Su;;ar Beet I.SO; Manu;cl 
Wurzol 1.50. ITdd/, Merino, full bluud, ivashcd, .Su a 
.44; do. do. unwB!bril, .dJ a .26; do. Ih rco-four II i5 wash- 
ed, .90 a .35, do. hiilf and qimrlur wathcd. .J8 a .33; Na- 
tive, washed .':& a .28; Piillcd, Lunilis', lit surl, .31 a 
.41; do. do. 3d aort, .Sb a. SO; do. do. spinning, 1st sort, 
.30 a .33. 

Prices Cvrrml in J^'tto Vnrk, Miireh 28. 

Beea-wai, yellow .L'3a.24. CnHioi, New Orleans -IC 
a ,U; Upland, .84 a .10; Alabama, .0 a ID^. Colicn 



Bagging, Hemp .19 a. 21; Flax .IS a, IB. Flax, Ameri- 
can .8 a .flj. Flaxsiiil, rough, tierce ; clean 

n<nn-,New York, per bbl. 1.37^; Canal 7.75 a B.SG; Bal- 
timore Howard Htreet, 7.75; Kicbmond city milla, 7.37^ 
country 7. B5; Alexandria 7.371; Frcderickaburg 7.S7t 
m.SO; Petersburg 7.25 Rye Flour, pec barrel 3.75; 
Indian Meal, barrel 2.S74; hhd. 14,50 a 15.00. Grain, 
Wheat, North River— ; Virginia I.GOa 1.55; N. Caro- 
lina I.SO a 1.53; Rye, Northern .7D-,Corn, Norlhern .53 
a,56;Soulbern.4!a-17; Barley .65; Oats .31 a. 37; Peas, 
white dry 7 bush. 4.00; Beans, 7 bush. 8.00 a 9.00. fVo- 
Etsioni, Beef, mesa 9.00 a 9.50; prime 7.00 a 7.50; cargo 
5.50; Butler, N, York, 12^ a 16; shipping, .a a .11; I ' 

'i; Pork, mess 12 a 19.75; prime 9.6^} a I 
cargo S.50 a 8.75; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Nortlie. 

10. Rice .3 a .31; Whiskey, rye, per gall. .24; Cider 
Brandy .30 a .33. Toiatco, Virginia .3i a .Bi; Ken- 
tucky, .31 a .6|. Tfoof, Merino, American fleece, .32 a 
'" Pulled, .32 a. 35; common, .18 a .£d. 



Prieti Current in PhUaddphia, JUarck 31. 

B«j-wrir, yellow .23a,a4; Btfliu, bushel gl.SS a 1.60; 

((/, mesa 10 a 11, prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 7; BuUer, No 
l,.9a.9i. No. 3, .5 a. 6; Collon, Now Orleani .11 a .13, 
Upland .9 a .10^, Tennessee .9 a ,10t, Alabama .9 a 
lOJ; fcDlbin, Southern .33a.34,WeatDrn .SI a.3£; Flai 
.S a .8^. Flmtr, superfine 7 50; fine 7.00 Rye 9.25; 
Cornmeal, hds. la.OO.bla. £.50; Flaxsted, cask 10,00, bu. 
l.Sfi; Grain, Wheat 1.60; Rye .55 a .60, Corn I.e. 
while .41 a .43, 1. c. yellow .43 a .44, u. c. round .50 
.5!, Oata .25 a .33, Barley, Fa. .45 a .60; da. Eastern, 
.55; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50, //aini, Jersey .9 a .11, 
Virginia .10 a .19, Western — ; Hrmp, 236 a 240; Urd, 
.8 a .81; Oil, linaeed .70 a .80; Tor*, mesa 13. OC '" "" 
prime II, cargo 10.25 a t0.50; Ria, 3.00 a S 
tac«i,Kentucky .4a.7, Virginia .4^ a. 7; Woot, 
washed lb. .28 a .30, half blood .30 a .32, three quarters 
blood .33 a .35, full blood .30 a .40, unwashed, general- 
ly 10 cents less, according lo lualily. 
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MARYLAND ECLIPSE. 

The thorough bred horse MiarLiNo Eclipsi!, will be 
let to mares this spring, at Mr. Potter's, t^snti 
tbe Cily of Baltimore, at the sum of 820 the 
gSO to insure with foal, and gl6 the single leap— Ihe 
season to be paid for before the mare is done "■■"■ ''■" 
le — the insurance, when ascertained to b . 
the leap, before the mare goes lo the horse. The 
person putting a mare to this borse, will be held liable 
for the season, and insurance in case the mave be dis- 
posed of. t>ood pasturage will be provided Tor mares 
coming from a distance, but not answerable for acci- 
~ents or escapes. 
Eclipse will be five years old next June, is near ais- 
!en hands high, dark cheenut sorrel, great bone, and 
luscutar power, fine action, and in figure, is said by com- 
pelent judges, lo be equal to any colt in Ibe L'n lied States. 
Season to commence Ihe lirst day of April and end on 
rsl day of July neit. 

DiGBEE.— Maryland Eclipse was gotten by the just- 
ilebrated race-horse, American Eclipse, formerlj 
the properly of Mr. Vanrnntz, of New York. Ameri- 
can Eclipse was lired by Duroc, Duroc by Diomed, &o. 
Dam of American Eclipse was the Miller's Damsel; she 
by Messenger, Sic. The dam of Maryland Eclipse, the 
Lady of llio Lake; grandam. Maid of the Oaks, sired 
by Spread Eagle, &c. Sire of Lady of Ibe Lake, Mr. 
"adger's Hickory; Hickory, by the imported borse 
'hip. Hickory'a dam Dido, by the impnrU'.d horse 
are Devil. SAMUEL lIltlSCOE, Jrenl. 

Aprils, 1819. 



SPRING WHEAT. 

A few bushels of Ibis valuable grain, is now i: 
store of Dinsmoro, Kyle, & Co. for sale, 

This wheat is produced from a few firnins sent by 
the editor of the American Former, to a eentlcmao re- 
siding on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, many years 
past, and it is now, for the first litue, that the grower is 
enabled to sell. This wheal is not a brif;ht grain, but 
is in every oilier ruapccl of bolter quality Iban any of 
the various kinds of winter wheat, grown upon llie sumo 
farm, Ihe last disuslroits year. 

It re(|uires early sowing, and is best calculated for 
highly iB'pruTed land, and requires two bush cts lo the 
acre. The produce is decidedly more valuable Ihi 
oats, and ooi eo exhausting. 



Cvrrceted fir ikt ^Smirican Farmtr, by EittcarJ J. Willttn 
4- Co., CDnimitnon ■Mtrrhanl! inid Ptiailtn' Agents. 
Tobacco. — Maryland, grouno ieaf, ^5.00 a 10.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.60 — red, 4.50 a 6.50 — Gm 
red, S.OO I 3, 00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, S.OD a 
8.50— good red, 6.00 a 8.U0 — line yellow, 10.00 a £0.00 ' 
— Rappahannock, B.50 a 3.60— Kentucky, common 3.60 
a 5.00 — wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

Flohb- best white wheal family, bbl. JO.OO — super- 
Gno Howard-st. (sale.") 7 a 7.26; city mills, 6 76 a 7.0di 
Susqu. 6.75a 7.00— Cosh MBii.,bbl. 2.50- Grain, best 
red wheal, 1.40 a 1.50 — best while do. 1. 60 a 1.70 — ord. 
to good, 1.30a 1.40— ConH,.4Da. 42— Uve,. 45 a .50— 
Oats, .26 a .28- Beahs, I. DO a 1.96— Peas, ,55 a .60— 
Clovek seed, 4.00 a 4.5D— Tiuorut, S a 2.50— OacB- 
Aao GaAss, * a 9.S0— Herd^s, .75 o 1.00— Lucerna .S7i 
■ .60 lb.— Barlev, .46 a ,50— Fi.aiseeh, 1.00— Cot- 
TOK.Virg. .Si a .10— Lou. .t1 n.ll- Alabama, .lOs.ll 
Mississippi .11a .13— North Carolina,. 10 a. 11— Geor- 
gia,. 9 1.19- WHiSEET,hhds.1stpr. .24— in bbls..t6 ■ 
25i— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a -IE— wash- 
ed, .18 a .20 — crossed, .20 a ,99 — three-quarter, .95 ■ 
.30— full do., 90a. 60, accord'gloqual—Haup, Russia, 
lon,SS*5ca30;Country.dew-rollcd, 136 a 140— wBWr- 
rotted, 170 a 1 90—F ISM, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,lb*. 
6. 76; do, trimmed, 6,60— North Carolina, No. t,6.!5a 
6.60— Herri ogB, No, I, bbl, 3.25; No. 2, 2,874 a 3— Mac- 
kerel, No. I, e.tiO; No. 2, 6.25; No. 3, 4.95— BagOH, 
hams, Baltimore cured, now, .9i a .10;old,ll; do. B. 
Shore, ,19i — bog round, cured, .7 a.S- Pealhers, ,M 
.29- Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, J6, ground, 
.95 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 3.60 a S.OO. 
MAaEETiHo. — Apples, bush. 9.50 a 3.00; PheasBDla, 
pair, .75; Squabs, 1 6}; Rabbits,. IS); Turkies, each, 1. lit 
a1.95; Butler, lb. .25 ■374; l^Egs, .11 a .12^; PotatOM, 
Irish, bu'jhel .50; Fowls, perdoten 3 a 3.75; Ducbl, 
doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb, .8 a. 10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton,. a a .7- Pork, .8; Joung Piga, dresEed,.76 • 
S7i; Sausages, lb, .8; Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. 
1.00; Turnips, bush, .95; Partridges, ,6] each; Canrala- 
back Ducks, pair, .76, Terrapins. 4.00 a 4.50 per doi; 
Pork, 5,50 a 6,00 cwt, ; prime Beef, on hoof, 5.50 a 6.00. 

^ CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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CHOWRV-TAILED CATTLE OF TIBET. 
(Communicated for Ihe American Farmer.) !„.?'''*** ^***'5 "" pastured in the coldeet parts of 



„ . ., „, ,.i^_. , Tibet, upon the short herbage peculiar lu 1 

[From mJltemmt ^an Embaiiy to (Ae Court of ^^ „„^„{;i„g ,„j ^leak plains. 'The chain ol 
Il»fcooLanw,tn3U«f wWoinw^o A-mraltw fl^ ,^^ ;(^^,^j between the latitudes 37» and 2 

aJininus titrough Bootan and part of Tuiet — by — ■ - — 

Captain Sahubl Tdrhes— -Sd edit- 4to., jmbliihtd 
tn London 1806.) 

This very singular and curious animal deservM 
a particular description. 

The bull is denomtnaled ;alc, the cow, dhe. The 
yak of Tartar;, called soora goj, in Hindoetan, 
and wiich I term the bushy-tailed bull oT Tibet, ii 
aboHt the height or an English bull, which he rc- 
■embtei in the Reneral figure of the body, head and 
legi. I could discover no essential difference, eicef I 
that the vah is covered all over with a thick coal 
of long hair. The head is rather short, crowned 
witli two MDoolh Toond horos, which, tapering from 
Ibe root upwards, terminate in sharp points; they 
are areheo inwards, bending towards each other, 
but near the extremities are a little turned back. 
The ear* are small; the forehead appears promi- 
nent, beiaz adorned with much curling heir, the 
eyes are full and large; the note small and convei; 
the nostrils smalt; the neck short, deacribing a cur- 
Tatnre both above and below; the withers are high 

and arched. The rump is low; over the shoulders 
riaes a thick muscle, which seems to he the same 
kind of protuberance peculiar to the cattle of Hin 

dottan, covered with a profusion of soft hair, which 

in general is longer and more copious than that 

along the lidge of the back to the setting on of the 

tail. The tail is composed of a prodigious quantity 

of long, flowing and glassy hair, and is so abun- 
dantly well furnished, that not a joint is percepti- 
ble; but it has much the appearance of a large clus- 

lerofhair artiGcially set on. The shoulders, rump, 

and upper part of the body, are clothed with a sort 

of thick soft wool; but the inferior parls wilh 

straight pendant hair that descends below (he knee; 

and I have seen it so long in same cattle, Hhich 

were in high health and condition, as to trail upon 

the ground. From Ihe chest between the legs, is- 
sues a large pointed luft of straight hair, growing 

somewhat longer than ihe reel; (he legs are very 

short. In every olher respect he resembles the 

dineij bull. 'Iherc is a great variety of coli 

amongst them, but Mack or white are Ihe most 

vatent It is not uncommon to see the long 

upon the muscle above the shoulders, upon the 

ridce of the back, (be (ail, and tuft upon the chest, 

and alto the legs below the knee, white, when allji 



the r«it of the aninal is Jet black. 

No. 4 Tol. II. 



wtich divides Tibet from Bootan, and whose 
m^ts are most commonly clothed with snow, is their 
farourite haunt- In this vicinity, the sou''~~~~ 
gfens aSbrd them food and shelter during the 
riy of winter. In milder seasons the northern 
aipect is more congenial to their nature, and admits 
awider fange. They are a very valuable property 
ti the tribes of ilincrant Tartars, called Dukba, 
who live in tents, and tend them from pli 
pHce; they at the same lime afford their herdsmen 
an easy mode of conveyance, a good covering, and 
wbsloBome (ubsialenee. They are never employed 
in agriculture, hut are extremely useful as beasts 
of burden; for they are strong, sure fooled, and 
carry a great weight. Tents and ropes are manu- 
factured of their hair, and amongst the humbler 
iks of herdsmen I have seen caps and Jackets 
made of their skins. Their tails are esteemed 
ighout the East, as far as luxury or parade 
have any influence on the manners of the people; 
and on the continent of India they are found, un- 
der the denominalioD of ckoviria, in the bands of 
the meanest ^omB,aa well as occasionally in Ihose 
of the first ministers of slate- They are in univer- 
use in driving away winged insects, flies and 
iquitoes, and are employed as ornamental furnl' 
ture upon horses and elephants; yet the best requi 
tal with which the care of their keepers is at length 
'ewarded for selecting them ^ood pastures, is the 
ibundant quantity of rich milk which they give, 
and the butler produced from it, which is most ex- 
cellent This is preserved in skins or bladders, and 
being excluded from air, keeps in this cold climate 
(he year round; so that alter some time lending 
these herds, when a sufficient store is accumulated, 
it remains only to load their cattle, and drive them 
to a proper market with iheir own produce, which 
constitutes, to the utmost verge of Tarlary, a mosl 
material article nf merchandize. 

I had Ihe Balisfaction to send Iwo of ihis speci 
to Mr. Hastings, aflpr he left India, and to he 
thnt one reached England alive, which was a be 
remained for some time atler he landed In a torpid, 
languid state, till his constitution had in some de- 
gree assimilated wilh the climate, when he recover- 
ed at once both his heallh and vigor. 
[An engraving of this bull, from a picli 

ilings, painted from Ihe life by 



MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 
From a book, under the title of "Letters from 
Cuba," recently published in Boston, we are in- 
debted to the Commercial GazeKe for (he following 
interesting extract. The author of the letters, we 
are informed, was the la(e Rev. AbicI Abbott, of 
Beverly, who visiled Cuba about a twelvemonth 
since for Ihe benefit of his heaKh. Mr. Abbott is 
represented a* a gentleman, who (o extensive ac- 
quirements, added a line genius and a benevolent 
heart. The minute account which is given us of 
Ihe mode of munufacluring sugar, will no doubt 
be read wilh avidity by such of our Southern plan- 
ters, (and these are numerous,) who have embarked 
manufacture of that valuable article- And 
be moie acceptable to them from Ihe cir- 
cumstance, (faal in consequence of the recent intro- 
duction of the manufacture in Ihe south, to any ex 
tent, the knowledge of many of them, in relation to 
the varied process, must necessarily be imperfect- 
[ Saconiuli Jtfcrmrii- 
After a superb breakfast, highly enjoyed, with 
an appetite eager from a ride of ten or eleven 
miles, we sallied out lo survey an extensive lu- 
gar pUmtation, . Two volantes accommodated the 
ladies; the gentlemen Rrst repaired to the mill to 
witness a busy scene. A huge boiler, filled with 
grils, was preparing dinner for the labourers an the 
spot. A negro, close by, wilh a mill turned by a 
crank, was providing the raw materials. Two mills, 
with ten or twelve oxen harnessed in each, with a 
driver to each pair on the outside, and a general' 
whipper on the inside, and a yell from the whole, 
which defies description, were keeping Ihe mill in 
quick motion. When the cane had passed through 
the first pair of nuts, it wa ' . .. t . ■- 

through the second pair ((he 
of each pair,) by six wooden 
turners, revolving parallel wilh the nuts. Thejui< 
fell copiously into an inclined trough, and passed 
off rapidly in an under-ground conductor, to join 
the confluent stream of the other mill. Together, 
.pid and respectable tide, it disgorges itself 
reservoir, in the boiling section of this vast 
building, one story lower than Ihe level of themilK 
The mills in this manner deliver 500 gallons in 35 



9 turned back again 
uiddle nuts being one 
1 rollers, called dumb 



[Stubbi, is annexed.] 



he reservoir, the Juice is next passed by a 
duct, to a large cdpper kettle containing 50O gal- 
ider which is kept a hot fire of wood; into 
ss three tumblers of lime are thrown as a 
refining process. Here it boils wilj) violence, and 
rises crowned with froth and bubbles, and as it is 
prone to overleap the limits of the kettle, there ii 
a second rim rising higher, which controls the 
stray fluid and leads it into a reservoir close by, 
which may be called Ihe save-all, for safe keepings. 
The next step ia to transfer the refined Juice into 
duct, which conveys it into a lank, where the im- 
purities sink to the bottom- Thence it passes, by 
easy conveyance, to take its course through a 
I of three kettles, over a fire, a gentle fire of 
dried ground cane. From the first kettle it is dip- 
ped out into Ihe second by a negro, with a copper 
bucket attached to a long pole, which operation he 
performs by means of a moving skid, with dexteri- 
ty and tolerable ease. From the third kellle it is 
(ransferred to a tank, or Inrge trough, against Ihe 
wall, wilh a guard of boarils on each side, that no- 
thing may be lost, (I is here brought to a slate nf 
granulation by IHO nc°:roes. one at each end of Ihe 
trough, dashing wilh ihe bucket on the pole back 
and forth, and up and doivn, till it is felt or seen to 
be graining. It is at this trough that strangers and 
negroes have free access (o cake off the sugar for 
their enlerlainment; and invalids find it salutary to 
inhale the fumes of the neighbouring kettles, 

In Ihis stale of granulated liquid, the precious 
mass is taken in an iron bucket to the paas,arrang- 
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ed in tovia over an inclined plaae. The pana art 
first (retted, that the sugar may not stick lo them 
and are in the rorm of an inserted cone, with a holi 
at Ihe bottom, which is stopped by a plug anc 
husks, but not so tight as lo prevent the moiasse) 
from ooziog out, and falling on an inclined plane 

E laced like a roof beneath, and ruoning into cask) 
elow- Negroes reluming rrom the field are re- 
quired lo call as Ihey pass, and take each a pan of 
sugar to the purging bouse, an called, (ill they are 
all removed. Here we will leave Ihe pans for Ifae 
present, to complete our view of the mill and boil- 
ing house. Passing to the end of the building, we 
look into the furnaces under Ihe respective kettles, 
and find all are fed with dry cane, which has been 
through Ihe mill, eicepf Ibe central fire under the 
clarifying kettle, which is heated hotter than the 
rest wllh wood, tireat quantities of cane fuel are 
housed at hand, lest rain should unfit it for use. I 
may just remark that the negroes wear sandals in 
this business, and that the pots, about to receive 
the granulatad juice, are wet lo prevent its stick- 
ing; and that from the central clarifying boiler, Ihe 
same process goes on to the granulatmg tank, both 
on the right and left. 

In passing to the purging koute, we discovered a 
negro goatHng a pair of superannuated oieo, who 
were tncapable of harder labour, round a post in 
the centre of a little pit, six or eight feet in diame- 
ter, for the purpose of ireading liquid clay. Every 
thing, of course, looked filthy enough. Id (his dirty 
hole is produced (he mighty agent, through whose 
polluUon purity is produced, and snowy whiteness 
IS imparted lo Ihe dark muscovado. 

In the neighbouring building, we saw it standing 
in rows, with the lower part of (he cone in a bole, 
to drop the molasses again upon an inclined plane, 
which conveys it to a vat, holding 30,000 gallons. 
We saw 700 pans, each holding from 35 to 50 lbs. 
of sugar. Or the top of (he sugar io the pan, a 
portion of (he clay from tbe pit is placed, and by 
its magical power it drives (he molasses downward, 
111) the greater part of Ihe cone becomes white, and 
the bottom tinged with a slight molasses colour — 
The clay comes off from the top entirely in a cake, 
perhaps an inch thick. The pole are once more re- 
moved to a drying bouse; the while sugar is then 
■evered from the darker, and cut and broken into 
■mall pieces. Bad exposed to the sun in driers on 
truckles, that in a moment they may be run under 
& roof, in case of rain. The same is done by (he 
darker sugar; and both are neil moved lo the store 
and boxed for the market, and sent eighteeo miles, 
by land, on mules or in carts, lo (he Emharcadera, 
and thence by the Canimar lo Malanzas, twelve 
miles. Five hundred gallons of juice yield about 
three hundred pounds of clayed sugar; and as that 

Suanlily of Ihe liquid flows from the nuts in twenly- 
ve minutes, and Ihe operations of Ihe mills and 
furnaces being simultaneous, and so managed that 
one part shall not wait day or night for the other 
this mill and furnace esiahliabmeni must '•'■'' ' 
the purging bouse, the driers, and the boxe„, - 
than seven hundred pounds of e|o"°d auf 
hour; 16,800 lbs. must he '">t'" ^"h i.b 
<ome thing like liOOti^or k. . . j. n--... 
•^aon. . 

?be molasses ' „., ■"- - - • 

'.ticle. and wouli .... .^ .oipb.it. 

■'•'•' be Dlan'-'inn.i' "i-e c"—' ,-. 



cultural essays, we should be naturally led to Ihe 
conclusion that there was but one species of this 
valuable grass; it being usual wlih them to menlion 
it simply under the common name nf "red clover." 
Indeed, it would seem that "the opinion very exten- 
sively prevails, ihat (here is but one kind. Bu( (his 
is an error, and ought lo be corrected. We have 
at least (wo varieties in cultivalion among&t us — 
the small, early kind; and tbe large, late red clo- 

Bo(h species are noticed by most Europea 



miie"— the larger Irefoir with purple blooms, like 
tbe meadow trefoil. 

Miller mentions both sorts, and says, "Ihe stalks 
of Ihe meadow trefoil" (little, early red clover,) 
"are weak and hairy, the stipule which embrace 
Ihe foot stalks of the leaves are narrow, and very 
hairy; the beads of tbe flowers are rounder than, 
and not so hairy as (hose of Ihe clover," (the Ir^o- 
lium purpurcunt mojuj, or large, late red clover,) 
"whose stalks are strong, almost smooth, furrowed, 
and rise twice the height of tbe olher. The heads 
of tbe flowers of the clover are larger; more oval 
and more hairy than those of the red meadow Ire- 
foil; their petals open much wider, and their (ubea 
arc shor(er." 

Mr. George Sinclair also mentions two kind^~- 
Ibe Irifolium pratetue, and (he trifolivm macrorhi- 
2un), which I take to be the trifolium pvrjivremi 
mofuj of Mills and Miller, and which is the onlj 
kind they seem to think properly entitled to (h< 
name of red clover, they invariably calling the olhet 
Ihe red meadow trefoil. 

As far as I can learn, I am inclined to believe 
that Ihe trifolium prateme, or little red driver, is 
Ihe sort most generally cultivated in this country, 
as I find but few who appear to know any thin;; of 
(he large kind, and most of those object to it be 
cause (ney say it makes but indifferent hay, ani 
yields but one crop in a season. But from all (he 
experience I have of it, (and I havo been generally 
a cullivator of it for thirty years,) I am inclined to 
believe Ihat this is the fault, not of Ihe gr&s», but 
of the cultivator. The small kind is cut for hay 
when Ihe heads turn brown; makes good h^j.atid 
being a sort of rare-ripe grass, if I may be allowed 
tbe expression, it quickly revives and yields a crop 
of seed in Ibe fall: while Ihe large clover, treated 
in this way, makes very indifferent hay and affords 
no seed crop. But different sorts oi grass, like dif- 
Terent kinds of grain, require different modes of 
management, adapted to Ibeir several varieties; 
and I think I shall be safe in maintaining, that if 
Ihe large red clover is cut as soon as It begins lo 
flower (Ihe lime when Mills says it ooght to be cut) 
i( will be found to make as good hay as the other, 
and will yield near double tbe quantity to Ihe acie; 
and will then, moreover, produce a crop of sen! in 

\tumn. It becomes a matter of Importance ihiui, 

.. least to more soulhp— '■ "--■ 'hal a dislinclion 

.nitM )--< naA^- and, , . ""led, Ibst here- 

.•H.m. . .[.[ ,^ _e(| clover seed 
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vered that, within the last three weeks, though in 
land Ihat never did before heave, and in the most 
beautiful tilth, the wheat hand-raked and the water 
drains perfect, yet trara about one half Ihe field Ihe 
wheat was abioluUty and literaily exterminaled; and 
1 have understood since, that this disastrous las* is 
general throughout the county. 

To be candid with you, I have never before fell 
my agrieuttural energit) so much impaired as in the 
present instance, though I have often beeu disap- 
poinled in my expectations. I am this moment 
going In visit my Transquaher farms, where I bave 
no doubt of witnessing the same woful fact. 

Yours, truly, JOS. E. MUSE. 
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THE VINE-DRESSER'S MANUAL. 

[We have received from the publisher, Mr. P. 
CaiQeld, of Ne*v York, a copy of "The Vine 
Dnsser's Theorelicsl and Fraclical Manual, or the 
art of cullivaling the vine, and making Wine, Bran* 
dy, and Vinegar, by Thiebaul De Berneaud." The 
following extracts will give our readers a better idea 
of the work Ihao any thing we could say. The 
work professes lo describe in plain practical terms, 
the species and varielies of the vine; Ihe climates, 
soils, and sites in which each can be successfully 
cultivated, with their times of blossoming and bear- 
ing; the diseases of the vine and means of preven- 
tion; with instrucdona for the preservation of 
Wines, Brandies, Vinegars, Confections, &c. of the 
grape; for the care of the Wine cellar, the economy 
of the Vineyard; and a brief sketch of the diseases 
incidental to the Vine-Dresser. 

We shall confine our extracts to that part of tbe 
work which treats of making wine, a subject to 
which ne have not heretofore paid much allcntioD:] 

ON THE VINTAGE. 

Tbe art ot making wine comprises a long seriet of 
operations of different degrees of delicacy, but all of 
equal importance, in consummating the article (os 
degree of excellence and durability fit for the pur- 
postt of commerce. Two faults In Ihe fixing ofthe 
(ime for (be vintage may be noticed; the one when 
from a fear of the grapes being robbed, ibey are 
gathered before they are full ripe; Ihe olher when 
(hey are left tohang too long, which makes the wine 
weak, hard to clear, and very apt lo be full of 
phlegia 

The mark of the proper term of ripeness, is when 
Ibe pellicle is thin, transparent, and does not yield 
short to the teeth; when the colour is at Ihe deepeil; 
Ihe white becoming grey, the reddish purple deep 
black; when Ihe stem of the bunch is dry and woody 
and the colour brown like the bark; when the clus-' 
ter depends, hanging downwards visibly, for the ma- 
turity increases (he weight; when, which is an un- 
failing sign, Ihe berry comes off wilh a touch,|eav- 
ing on the stem a transparent blob of the pulp, ofa 
winy colour. 

This term is generally waited for in all (he south 
of France; but in Ihe more northerly parts, where 
Ibe early frosts of September and Oclober are much 
lo be feared, they gather earlier. Dead ripe black 
grapes may, in extreme cases, be lefl to Ihe attacks 
of slight frosts; hu( if unripe, a frost dees them great 
injury; (here will be a loss of one fifth in tbe quan- 
tity of Ihe wine, and it will be weak, pale, and apt 
to sour and turn ropy. 

The vintage should take place of a-fair day, »< 
when tbe sun has dried the dew. It must be don' 
wilh Ihe greatest activity and despatch, because dr> 
sunny weather at thai period of Ibe year is var- 
ble. If rain comes on, Ihe violage must b« p,., 
h.-i he delay of a day or two is be"- tbtatf 
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not keep. Grapes gathered during a hot and dry 
time, or at a middling temperature^ ferment the 
quickest and strongest 

To gather the fruit, some use a pruning hook, or 
knife, others their hands, and the greater number, 
slender shears. The pruning hook is wholly un- 
fit; the instrument is clumsy, and in cutting the stem 
of the bunch, the plant necessarily suffers a shock 
which makes the ripest berries fall; and also dried 
leaves, which soak up the juice, diminish the quan- 
tity of the roust and communicate an acrid savour 
to it. The pruning knife gives the plant a still 
stronger shake. The abuse is even greater where 
the vintagers are allowed to use their fingers; the 
stem rarely breaks at the first pull; and when re- 
peated, the jerk it communicates to the branch, 
rains down berries and leaves over the whole ground. 
The only advantageous way is to use a very long, 
slender, pair of shears, which divide the stem with 
care and occasion no loss. 

The vintager's basket should be small, and he 
should lay the bunch in it as lightly as possible, for 
fear of bruising the grapes. In large baskets, the 
fruit is heaped and crushed, and the richest part of 
the juice runs to waste. A deep basket, holding two 

Cecks, narrow at bottom, and gradually spreading 
reader to the brim, is the isroper kind. This 
shape allows the weight of the fruit, instead of rest- 
ing on the bottom entirely, to fall more on the sides 
of the basket, which prevents the crushing of the 
lowermost bunches. The vintager, as he cuts, 
should pickoutaod throwawaydry,rotten,or green 
berries. The dried berries soak up the must and 
give out an acid taste; rotten grapes ruin the wine; 
the green ones give a harsh rough taste, and make 
the wine likely to sour. If such grapes are not 
picked out, there will result, among the other evils 
they occasion, an unequal fermentation of the sac- 
charine and aqueous matters and a striking deterio- 
ration in the quality, which cannot be masked. The 
fruit is transported' to the wine vats in wagons, or 
on the shoulders of men, or in panniers slung across 
horses. The gatherings of each vintager are re- 
moved into larger willow baskets, or into barrows 
expressly for this use. 

The custom of using willow panniers is none the 
better for being the most ancient known; owing to 
their elasticity the slightest movement causes the 
fruit to sagg and the skins to break, consequently 
the juice is constantly leaking. The wagon jolts too 
violently to be a proper means of carriage; wooden 
barrows transported by men, or by horses or asses, 
carry the grapes to the vat, without loss, or bruis- 
ing or overheating. The grapes d« ia Jlfome (for 
Champagne wine) are deposited in broad baskets 
alung across horses; the baskets are carefully cover- 
ed with large cloths to keep of the b^t of the sun 
and prevent an untimely effervescence. 

A careful vine-dresser therefore will have the vin- 
tage only undertaken in fine weather; he will allow 
DO awkward vintager (o endamage his crop; he will 
hire labourers enough to finish the work in one day; 
be will superintend the work himself, with the as- 
sistance of a strict and able overseer; he will have 
the stems of the bunclies cut as close to the cluster 
as possible; he will require his vintagers to pick out 
and throw away the rotten berries, and to leave on 
the plant the unripe bunches; he will supply them 
with small baskets orly; and will see that the clus- 
ters are removed in(s the panniers gently and with 
due care, and transported to the press by horses or 
carried by hand. 

OF STEMMING THE GRAPES. 
Vine-dressers ars still divided on the question 
. whether it is better to remove or to leave the stems 
of the bunch in the press. Rosier recommends 
atemming; and owing to him It is universally prac- 
tised ID the neighbourhood of Lyons, and particu- 
lar!/ ia the famoui vine-grounds of Ampois and St 



Cyr. Near Bordeaux they carefully stem all the 
red grapes from which they wish to make a better 
wine than common; and it is generally done, also, 
wherever pure, superior wines are wanted. 

The authority or the celebrated Rozier, and of the 
vine-grounds mentioned, seems beyond questioning; 
and yet the stemming of the grapes has had to be 
given up in the Orleannois and alt those districts 
which do not raise sweet grapes. Experience goes 
before science, says Bernard de Palissy; the facts 
are such, and science has resolved the problem. 

We now therefore know that stemming is proper 
in the South, where the wine is rich and generous; 
while in the North, where the wine is weak or insip- 
id, in seasons that the grape is very ripe and juicy, 
it is better not to stem, or if it is done it is better to 
spare the stems of at least part of the crop. 

The stem contains an acerb astringent principle 
which renders the wine rou^h during the two first 
years, but contributes to its preservation. This 
principle corrects the weakness of the must, and fa- 
cilitates the fermentation according to the tempera- 
ture of the year. It then becomes an agreeable 
quality, and by increasing and heightening the fla- 
vour of the wine, adds to its value. 

There are several ways of stemming; the readiest 
and easiest is that practised in the district of Be- 
sancon. A large vat is constructed, ten or twelve 
feet in circumference, or Si in diameter by 2i feet 
in height. On the inside, about ten inches below 
the rim of the staves, there are three brackets to 
support a false bottom; this is made of three or four 
pieces of plank (fastened together by two cross pie- 
ces nailed athwart,) shaped around, to fit close in 
the vat. It is pierced with holes large enough for 
two or three grapes to pass at once; and the holes 
90 close that it is a perfect riddle. The false bottom 
can be raised or put down by the hand, if made pro- 
perly and not too tight. The stemmer throws in 
upon it several clusters, and shakes and rubs them 
io all directions until the stems are left bare. He 
pots in but a few clusters at a time, that the grapes 
may escape the more easily. A handy workman 
will clean by this means from 1000 to 3000 gallons 
in a day. 

In some places they make use of an instrument 
like a hay-fork, which the workman shakes and 
moves circularly in the vat among the grapes. By 
doing it very rapidly, he removes the fruit from the 
stem and collects the stems at the surface, from 
which he removes them with his hand. Some also 
stem with a common willow sieve, the hands of 
which are from 3 to Si inches a part, and the brim 
plaited uncommonly thick and strong. 

White grapes ought not be stemmed; it is observ- 
ed that wine from such is less alcoholic and more apt 
to become turbid. 

(To beeofUinwd.) 



(From late English papers.) 

THE VINTAGE OF 1828. 

In this wine-drinking age it may be satisfactory to 
the lovers of chateau margot, lafitit, and the genu- 
ine cbii de perdrix, to learn that there has been no 
falling off in the quantity of the produce of those 
luxuries this season; and that the quality, although 
not quite so fine as that of the vintage of the com- 
et, is yet good enough to make it worth the while of 
the importer to lay them in his cellar for future con- 
sumption. An intelligent friend, for whose taste in 
these matters we have great regard, informs us that 
the abundance of the ordinary French wines has 
been such as to render it necessary to destroy a 
great part of the produce for want of casks to put it 
in; and that the better sort of wines, although they 
have not yet fallen in price, must, ere long, be 
sold at a reduced rate, as the quantity warehoused 
renders the stock on hand of much less value. In 
Champagne, such has been the abundance of the 



vintage, that wines of the present year, that very 
good wine, which was sold last year at SO [V. per 
dozen, can now be had for 30 fr; and it Is a fact, 
that a large consignment of tnn de champagne has 
reached this country at 34s. per dozen, exclusive of 
duty. In what is called premiere qualite, the grow- 
ers still ask 30 to 35 francs per dozen; but of this 
sort there is but little in the English market, for in no 
sort of wine is it so difficult for the ordinary drink- 
er to detect the varieties of quality, as in the white 
effervescing wines of Champagne. A very large 
proportion of the wines sold here and in the Kether- 
iands as tin de Champagne, is merely the light white 
wines of Burgundy, to which a body has been given 
by the admixture of the white wine of Spanish Estre- 
madura, or the inferior sorts of Lisbon, which are 
prepared on the spot for this commerce, by a stop- 
page of the fermenting process; but a nefarious trade 
IS also carried on with some parts of the world, t>y 
the exportation of a stuff called champagne, which is 
merely the commonest wine of the environs of Par- 
is, rendered sweet with sugar of lead, and effervesc- 
ing by means of a chemical management. It seems, 
also, that a great deal of claret which we receive is 
the ordinary vin de Bordeaux, to which a body is 
given by adding one-fourth of the red Spanish wine 
grown near Talavera de la Reyna — a wine really 
good and wjiolesome, but which is sold on the spot 
at the rate of less than 3d. per quart, and which, 
when it arrives at Bordeaux, does not cost the im- 
porter more than 3d. To this a flavour much re- 
sembling the true bouquet of the best clairet, or clar- 
et, is given, by the addition of orrice root, and oth- 
er drugs, perfectly harmless in themselves, and it is 
then exported to England. — In Portugal, the vin- 
tage has, on the whole, been good, but the quality is 
not remarkably fine. The wine called Collarie, from 
the name of the village near which it is grown, is 
much in demand for the French market. It is a 
very fair kind of claret, with a port body, but until 
lately it was so little esteemed in Portugal that it 
might be purchased at less than 8d. English per bot- 
tle. It cannot now be had good under double that 
sum. It seems, from the information which has 
been given to us, that great improvements have 
lately been made in the production of the wines of 
Spanish Estremadura, and that ere lon^ some very 
good samples may be expected in the English mar- 
ket Up to the present time these wines have had 
an earthy flavour, which was very disagreeable te 
an English palate; but the greatest fault has been 
in the mode of transporting them to the coast This 
being done in goat and pig-skins, the taste of which 
never can be got rid of thoroughly enough, until 
they are nearly worn out with use, the wine is spoil- 
ed for drinking to all but a Spaniard, who would 
perhaps consider the absence of the goat and pig 
flavour as a great defect. Indeed, the thong upon 
the palate is a boast in sherries, and why not in oth- 
er wines? [Lilerory GaztUe, 
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(For the American Farmer.) 
BEEF. 

How to keep Beef—k country housekeeper, to 
whom a sirloin or a steak is not an every-day treat, 
has been taught, by necessity, how to keep berf; an 
art unknown in towns, where daily access can be 
had to markets; but it is a most valuable secret, 
equal to that of keeping veni»on, so highly prized 
by the Quins and aldermen of England; and 1 here 
propose, without the prospect of any other reward 
than the hope of an honest fame, to communicate it 
to the American public. 

Beef is never fit to be eaten in steaks until a 
week after being killed. If a piece of beef is sui- 
pended by a book and string in a dry cellar, so at 
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not Co touch Ibe wall, it will, in our bot cUcnale, in 
the batlest sesaon oi summer, keep from one to 
(wo weeks, without a particle of sam and in win 
let it will keep fiam eight to ten weeks. 1 have 
this winter kept it two months, ivilh a conilant and 
^real improfement to Ibe lust, and have no duubt 
1 mii;bl, with iacreaeing benefit, have kept it Tor a 
month longer. No one, wilhoul the pfoof, can be- 
lieve how ailonUhing'; it will improve io lenderoeie 
ami Qavour, alter binng kept n due length of time; 
and it doubtlesa is muth more wholesome than the 
recent, rank, tough beor, tbsit is kboriously masti- 
cated to became a cause of dyspepsia in some, and 
bilious fevers in others, a^ (he lawn doctors assure 
us. I brg to recommend this keeping of beef to 
all housekeepers in toivn and country, satisfied that 
Mfier ooa fair trial, Ihey woulil no more feed on a 
rrurently skughlercd ox tliHii they would on an Aby- 
siuian steak with CalTrxrian garnishments. But 
Ihey must nut forget the encellent condiment, for 
which a recipe may be found in vol. is- page 191 
uf the American Farmer, under the name of " To- 
mato kelehvp," now better known, by way of emi- 
nence, as "Cousin Tab') ketchup;" Bii appeltalion by 
which it will probably be as celebrated in future 
ages, as will the grand discovery, which is here 
made known, of keeping beef — associating in fame 
lamea of James Quin (the ve- 
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per day, is able to exert during that ponion of the 
day, a constant stress, draft, or traction of 113 
pounds: — that the same horse moving at the rate of 
4 miles per hour and 5 hours per day, is able to 
ert a constant draft of 56 pounds: — and, with a 
locity of eight miles an hour during 3} hours of 
each day his force is equal only to 2S pounds. 

In order to estimate the efficiency of iiteam Power 

compared witb that of ■ horse as above stated, the 

constant or equated pressure of the Steam upon the 

Pistons heing given; — determine the ratio between 

the distance through which the Pistons move, and 

that through which the carriage or load moves at 

ame lime; multiply two thirds" of the given 

pressure in pounds by this ratio, and this product by 

the speed in miles per hour, with which the carriage 

is; dividethe lust product by 119, and the quo- 

will be the number of horses actuaily kilched 

alent to the given Steam power. Moreover, 

multiply the number thus found, by 3.4 when the 

speed is 3 miles per hour, by 4.8, far 4 miles per 

hour; by 9.G for 8 miles per hour, be. , and we have 

isulls indicating the number of horses equivalent 

> B given Sleam power acting conlinuougly at difler- 

nt rates of speed, — no allowance being made in 

ilher case, for unavaidahle detentions, on the roud. 

The fullawing Tabular Statements eiBibit the 

comparative efficiency of Animal and Steam power 

continually in action at different rates of sp«ed. 
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LONG'S RAIL ROAD MANUAL. 

Ik pcTuaul of this work has enabled us Io form 
tome idea of its novelty and usefulness. — Its "de- 
sigo," to use the language of the author, "is to place 
)D the pocket of the Elngioeer, a brief and perspi- 
cuous compend of easy rules, that may serve as a 
directory, to guide him in tracing the route of a 
Railroad." 

The various subjects connected with the impor- 
tant business of surveying, and designating the route 
of a Rail road, both with respect to the horizontal 
curvatures and vertical defiections unavoidable 
adapting the line of lucatton io the natural surfa 
of toe ground, are discussed with brevity and pi 
I'ision, and in a manner no less novel than usefi 
^ set of views and principles hitherto regarded 
theoretical, lalber than practical, appear to have 
been introduced and successfully applied. A variety 
of results hitherto arrived at by intricate and labo 
rioul mathematical investigations, are here exhibited 
ia their plainest and most simple forms. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this useful Fade 
mteum, by the foUowinK quotation, embracing 
auhject of particular interest, not only in refereni 
to nail-roads, but to mechanics generally.] 

"We shall conclude this chapter (chapter iv.) wilh 
a few observations on the means of overcoming re- 
sistance upon Rail-roads, and on the adhesion of the 
wheels to the rails. 

The means employed for this purpose arc usually 
denominaled Motive power, which is produced by 
the agency of animals, Sleam or Water, and which 
by commun consent, is measured by the average 
performance of an ordinary horse labouring in a 
manner to produce the grtatett use/id effect, which 
last involves, not only the iutensity but the duration 
of his labour. 

.This subject, viz: the grtofesdMe/iiJe^ect resulting 
from the labour of a horse of the description Just 
mentioned, has given rise to much inquiry and labo- 
rious investiguiion, the mean result of which may 
be staled as follows, viz: that an ordinary horse 
looving at the rale of 3 miles per hour, and 10 hours 
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mentum of a moving train of carriages, deserves at 
least a passing notice, on this occasion. 

According to the experiments of Mr. N. Wood. 
(See Wood on Rail Roads, p. 345,) the adhesion 
produced between the wheels and the rails by a load 
resting thereon, is equivalent to 1-25 part of the 
tvhole weight of the carriage and its load, "in the 
worst state of the road," — We are inclined to think 
this proportion rather loo small for our present pur- 
pose, and prefer 1-20 of the entire load, (which i» 
early equal to its tendency to descend on a Plane 
hose inclination is 3 degrees,) as a more accurate . 
expression for the adhesion of the wheels in all 
states of the road and weather, frost and snow ei- 

When the tendency in the direction of a Plane,- 
exceeds tbe adhesion of Ibe wheels, the desceol of 
the load must be regulated by stationary Brakes. 

When the tendency as above exceeds the friction 
of the carriage and is less than the adhesion aj the 
wheels, the descent may be regulated by Brakes or 
Convoys attached to the carriages. 

When the tendency and friction are equal to each 
other, the descent will be spontaneously regulated; 
but when the lalter exceeds the former the descent 
must be effected by (he application of eslraoeaus 
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THE WEDDING. 
a fresh and balmy morning in the delighl- 



The foregoing statements are predicated on the 
Bopposifion that the Power partakes of the locomo- 
tion of its load. 

In case of its heing applied through the Interven- 
tion of Stationary Machmery,and in such a manner 
that a horse, moving at the rate of two miles per 
hour, could impart to the load, any other speed that 
might be required, the results of both descriptions 
of power would he precisely similar, due allowance 
being made for the necessary intermissions of ani- 

Water Power may be ealimated in the following 
manner Find the ratio between tbe perpendicular 
height of Ibe water-fall, and the length of the Plane 
or road upon which it is to operate; — multiply four 
Gflbsf of the weight of water in pounds by this ratio 
(the quantity of water taken into the estimate, being 
equal to a column whose height is the perpendicular 
fall; and whose Iranverse area, is equal to that oT 
the constant volume of the stream independent of 
its current)— and this product by the speed in miles 
per hour; and proceed as in tbe foregoing compu- 
tation for Sleam power. 

The adhesion of the wheels to the rails, being the 
means employed to resist the too rapid descent of a 
load upon Inclined Planes and to reduce the mo- 



* In estimating the elEciency of a Steam Engine, the 
friction of the machinery is usually regnrdc J as equiva- 
lent to a deduction of one third part of the actual force 
or pressure of tbe Steam. 

t One fifth of the weight is deducted on account of 
Friclioo of Machinery, VU inrrita of Water, &c. 



ful month of May, aod nature seemed to have for' 
gotten the ravages of winter, and smiled like a 
young bride, decorated in tbe Idooms of youth and 
beauty, and waiting to welcome the embrace of 
summer. The meadows were gay with luxuriant 
verdure; the flowers hailed the genial infiuence of 
the reviving season, and loaded the air with sweets; 
and the young birds participating in the general joy, 
mingled their songs witb tbe voice of tbe gentle 
zephyrs. But the beauty of nature was forgotten, the 
songs of the birds unheard, for Lucy Brooks was 
to be married that day, and every head in Alesbuiy 
was full of tbe important subject. The girls, in 
merry groupes, mi^ht be seen at every porch; dis- 
cussing (he various items of arrangement, and mak- 
ing their combined preparations tot the scene, for- 
getful of the hour of dinner; and here and there a 
ggling gallant reconnoitered the ground to see 
how things were going forward, or culled for a fa- 
vourite fair one a bunch of pretty flowers to deco- 
rate her hair. It seemed as though all the world 
fancies of happiness, was that morning summed up 
in tbe glorious thought of outrivalling in gaiety tb« 
gayest. 

The bride, a pretty girl of seventeen, proud of 
the noise and bustle she was making in the village, 
her fine wedding dress all ready, and a bride'a- 
maid at her nod, perfectly setisGed with herself and 
every body else, wailed with little apparent anxiety 
for time to bring tbe appointed hour. The bright 
dreams of a holiday life were all before her. 

Lucy had always been, «q more than one ac- 
count, the admiration oflhegay ones of the village. 
She was of a light, airy forn, and the fine propor- 
tions of her person, and the attractive beauty of her 
face, were always displayed !o the best possible ad- 
vantage. There was a peculiar neatness ever re- 
marked in her dress; every thing about her was be- 
coming, (a word which signifies much,) and it was 
often said that Lucy would nsbe a delightful wife; 
she was so smart, so genteel, ind withal so perfect- 
ly economical— a consideralirm of vast weight 
among the old fashioned people particularly, though 
the young, even in those days, seemed disposed to 
attach rather less consequence to it. 

The morning preparations were succeeded bj 
the evcDing't gathering; and before the sun had 
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goM beblod the lii|h mounlaiDt Ih&t girdled ths 
Teitetn horisoDj the rural home of Farmer Brooks 
M«nted & speclacie that would have made a cold 
fcart warm, and even age feel jourg again. The 
foQial ceremoniet of fashiaaablc eilics had not yet 
brdieo in upon (be simplicily ot earl/ customs; and 
moil (haa a scare of pretlj girU, in white, cronacd 
witfaQQwera and decorated with green, sported on 
the gass berore the door. The bride herscir was 
in the midit of them, and each with a gallant at 
lier lid;. The more aged amused Iheineelves by 
crowdiLg the door and windows, and looking on the 
■porl; while all within was preparalioa Air the wed- 
ding supper. 

Many an eye then turned and turned again to the 
young couple, whose hearts and hands were now to 
be joined lodissolubly. She was a beautiful bride, 
an A her young intended husband viewed her with 
a loU( of triumphant pride. He loved ber because 
she WM beaulilul; because he thought her the pret- 
tiest in the village; because she was young, and 
lively, and admired- And though elill sbe made 
many an eRbrt lo be coj, and tried to put on a 
care- for- nobody kind of a look, a truant glance 
often strayed towards him, w'lich plainly (old, that 
even if she did oot admirt especially bis manly 
form and frank and open manner, she at least lored 
tiim because he loved her. 

When the all-important hour bad at length ar- 
rived, the young people were called in, and (be 
worthy squire, pulling on his spectacles, performed 
the ceremony with all the gravity imaginable, anil 
with a deilerily and promptness withal, that was 
doubtless sharpened by Ibe savoury smell ofsiiiiLlry 
roasted ducks and tuikies, which c*rae cbeerin^ly 
from the adjoining apartment. The pretty bride and 
her chosen consort were pronounced man and wire; 
their hands were joined, and the mutual promises 
given without any unnecessary circumlocution. No 
Tainltng, no (ears, no whimpering; a glorious kiss 
followedi and then, forthwith, the supper; as impor- 
tant a matter, in the eaiimatioo of tbe cool and uil- 
culating among tbe company, as any other. 

I shall leave Ibem there for Ibe present. I nt'.vcr 
dare fallow much further the course of lhin(;s un 
such occasions; and at a lingle period pass to ilje 
counter-part of tbe story. 

I rode, a year afterwards, by a prettily situated 
(ua> house, half secluded from view by a cluster of 
venerable oaks. II was tbe residence of Lucy and 
her husband; and the strong propensity I t«Il lo 
•ee my old friend, induced me to call a moment. I 
found her in tbe midst of business, though not busy. 
She was a wife now; and she had fallen into that 
most fatal error, carelessness of appearance. The 
Aoor was strewed with rubbish; every thing wait 
out of place; she appeared perfectly slovenly in 
ber person; and when I gased on her, I could not 
but recall to mind tbe pretty. Deal, sprightly girt 
(bat won Joe Miller's aneetions, and contrast her 
appearance with tbe same pretty girl, now Joe 
Miller'* wife. She was but a year older, yet ten 
years less attractive. I would hav« given my eye:, 
(o have kissed her once, but the enchantment was 
gone. [ wondered if her husband thought so. 

I said Lucy had rellen into a sad error; and she 
is not the only one who has fallen into the same. — 
Her days of courtship over; the first young dre»m 
of love ended; married and settled down in life. 
■he bad forgotten that the charms that attract love 
in the first instance, are necessary to retain it; she 
thought as she bad won a husband, it was not ne- 
cessaiy to praclise any of the means by which she 
won him, to secure his affections. 

1 had been sitting but a few minutes when Joe 
came in and welcomed me, in his frank and cordial 
manner, but I saw there was a cloud upon bis brow; 
that be felt burl- He looked round at the wild eon- 
fnsiOB that reiened in (be room, and then at her. 
■'LiMj," aaid be, mildly, "1 wish you would put 



things in a little order; I do dislike auch confusion,"' 
She coloured, and leaving her seat, flirted oCT in a 
pel; Joe looked after her as she slammed the door, 
and gave a deep sigh, that seemed to say, "Alas! 
poor Joe Miller!" And from my heart 1 could have 
responded tt. 

The young couple had set out in life with fine 
prospects. Joe was an industrious, sensible, good 
hearted fellow as one in a hundred; and Lucy was 
a sweet girl. She is siill pretty; but that very ha- 
bit of carelessness of dress, and mismanagement 
in her bouse, has lost ber t world of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 



BEAUTY. 
High objects it is true, attract (he sight, hut it 
looks up with pain on craggy rocks and barren 
mountains; and continues not intent on any sub- 
ject which is wanting in shades and greens to enter- 
tain it. Beauty in courts is so necessary (o the 
young, that those who are without it seem lo be 
there to no other purpose, than (o wait on the tri- 
umphs of Ibe fair; (o attend their motions in obscu- 
rity, as the moon and stars do the sun by day; or 
at best, to be tbe refuge of those hearts, which others 
have despised, and by the untvorthiness of both, lo 
give and take a miserable comfort. But as need- 
ful as beauty is, virtue and honour are yet more so. 
The reign of it without their support is unsafe and 
short, like that of tyrants. Every sun which looks 
nn beauty wastes it; and when once it is decayed, 
the repairs of art are of as short a continuance ai 
the after spring, when the sun is going farther olT. 
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tCJ' EzTKuiDiNAKT RscK OF BiieLEs.— We 

wish to put on record the following scrap, to pre- 
serve it for the curiosity and use of our friends who 
are fond of that most eibilirating and delightful of 
all rural exercises — the ehatt. From concurrent 
testimony there is assuredly lomelhing remarkable 
in this race of does, in the possession of Mr. Win- 
ston, a hearty and liberal sportsman near Lyncb- 
burgh, Virginia— we mean as to their qualities of 
cold aote—JUtbtat and capacity to kill red foxes. 

At a hunt in New Kent County, in Virginia, Ibis 
winter the fax bad run to fault a pack of hound: 
in the country. The best • 
and tbe party were giving 
spair, wtien one of them jeering a gentleman lo 
whom Mr. Winston had sent one of his beagles, 
desired that in Ihii dilemma, his famous beagle 
should be brought up. He was soon produced 
made bis hit, and Reynard was soon after killed. 



BEAGLK HOUND, 
Imporltd by Mr. ^. Robirtion,from Uterpool, 18 19, 
Very small short haired dog, black and while, tbe 
black from the shoulders along the top of the back 
to the tail, tbe belly, legs, breast, throat, neck and 
tail while, yellow head and ears, with a blaie from 



the middle of the forehead to the noae, ears flod 
flose small and pointed, bushy tail, and shorter than 
other hounds, fine Gery fierce eyes, small shrill chop- 
ping nioutb, keeps a (hick and constant cry when 
in chase, better bottom and much fleeter in moun 
tains, (ban any other dog; the country around (his 
itocked tvith half and three quarter beagles, they 
. considered belter both for deer and foses Ihun 
any other kind of hound, tbe half beagle is Ibe 
eoldal dog I have ever seen, they generally hunt 
with the life and spirit of the puinler, but have 
not the Wlorn of llie full beadle, (hough greatly 
superior to the bounds heretofore used in this pare 
ofihe world, (he stuck is still pure and unmixed, 
and a pair of genuine puppies shall be furnished, 
the Iraiiird dogs could not he parted with, they are 
very uniformly alike, iu sixc, colour, and voiqr. 
untirealde in the chase and seldom fdil in taking 
deer or foxes, Iheijrcy from three to thirty minutes, 
Ibe red fox ftum Ihirty niinulea to a whole day, de- 
inding upon the ground and start Ihey get upon 
m, K. WiNiToN. 



INQUIKV. 

[A very respectable gentleman makes thefolloiv 
ing inquiries, which ive hope the gentleman allud- 
ed to will enable us tu,answer:] 

RiJ llousi, a: C. Jllavch saih 18J9. 

J. S, SllNNER, Esq, 

"Can you ascertain for me who is the author of 
a piece published in Ihe 4lh Vol. of the American 
Fiirmer, No. 43, and page 390, dated "Virginia 
February Ulh," on the subject of Blood Horses, 
This piece has always allracled my attention ^nd I 
have re/jei(W/y read it over, and at each reading 
have been siruck with ihe jtulnus of the leutimenit, 
cogency of his reasoning and correctness of the 
language, Tbe Hon, John Randolph replied toil 
in (be Farmer of 5lh volume. If you know Ihe 
author I would thank you for his name and place of 
residence, as i wish to correspond with him on the 
subject of blood-horses." 



Extract of a Utttrlo the Editor. 
"Tbe distemper had nearly destroyed my beagles; 
when I fortunately saw your recipe of laiidaaitm, 
which cured Ibem." 

[N. B. A young dog laiily recovered from the 
last stage of distemper. The person in whose care 
he was, said that he had been recommended as an 
infallible rtmedy, lo give two leaden bidUt*. In Ibis 
ease he gave three small ones, and Ihe dog speedily 
recovered. Our au(hor, we must confess, is one 
of those men of fertile genius, who sometimes ex- 
ercise in their conversation a marvellous control 
over fachit Yet the experiment is easily tried.J 



Pedisrbrs or Cilebbitbd Hobsu. 
ECLIPSE 

Was imported into America by Richard B. Hall, 
of Maryland. 

PedigTse-— Eclipse (Sir John Shelty's sorwl eo(/,) 
was gotten by Col. O'Kelly's famous running horse 
Eclipse, and bred by Sir John Shelly; his dam 
Phebe, full sister to Apollo. Phebe was gotten by 
Regulus, her dam by Cottinghsm, her grandam by 
Snake, her greal grandam by Lord Carlisle's Turk 

N. B- This horse (Eclipse,) won several plates 
and matches. RicHiHDT*rrERSAi,L. 

IBth Ftbruary, 1784, 

Hall's Eclipse was tbe sire of Nonlooka. 

TELEGRAPH. 
PeifigrM,— Telegraph (bred by Mr. Loughbo- 
rough,) WHS got by the imported horse Spread Ea- 
gle; his dam was in imported marc brought lo thia 
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country by pHrkineoti, and gotten by Precipitate 
out of a Iharough bred mare. Precipititie by 
Mercury — Herod — Matchero — Squirt roare, dam or 
Pumpkin. 

TE1.EURAPH. 

ftdigTM.— Telegrapli (bred by Mr. Baldoct.) was 

KOtlen by Sir Peter Teazle; liia dam Fflme, bred 

g' Mr. Vernnn, ^ol by Pantaloon out of the dam of 
iomed by Spectator. Sir Peter Teazle by High- 
flyer. PantalDon by Malcbem, out of Curiosity — 
Snap, Regulus — Barilel's Childers — Honeywood's 
Arabian Jam of the Txo True Blue* — Diomed by 
Florizel, imporled by J. Honieg— Spectator by Crab 
— by Parlnur — Bolton— Darley's Arabian. 

CLIFDEN, 
• Lately imported by W. T„ was bred by Ibe Earl 
of Derby, ntid sold wben a colt to Sir John Lade, 
for 500 guineas, who ran bira in [he year 1792, in 
which year he won ten races out of twelve. He was 
Tode twice by Sir John Lade, and oni:e by Lord 
Barrymore. — Clifden is II years old. 

Clifden was gotten by Airred.oulof an own sister 
to the Dukeof Queensbury's B. H. Mulberry, she 
was gollen by Florizel out of a Matchem mare be- 
longing to Sir James Pcnnyman. 

Alfred was gotten by Matchem, out of a snap 
mare — her dam by the Cullen Arabian — Uriaewood's 
I^dy Thigh by Partner — Greyhound, (whu wns out 
of the Chillaby Barb, out of a natural Barb mare,} 
Sophonitba'a dam by the Curwen bay bnrb — Lord 
D'Arcy's chestnut Arabiun— White Shirt— Old 
Monla'guemare. Alfred by Mntchem— Rockingham's 
dam by Matchem. Alfred's dam by Snap — Snap- 
dragon's (dam of old Selima.) dam by Snap— old 
Medley's dam by Snap— Filzherod's (sire of MuDi) 
dam by Snap. Clifden'a dam by Florizel— Did 
Diomed by Florizel. Florizel by old Herod- High- 
flyer, Punch, &c. by old Herod. 
Dtcember 1st, 1799. 

OLD CUB 
Was gollen by Vorick; his dam by Silver Legs; 
bis grandam by the English Cub, sun of Old Fox 
and the Warlock Galloway; herdam by Toriamond 
SOD of Bolton Sterling and young Cade's dam; her 
grandam by brother to Snip; her great grandam by 
Mogul, brother to Babrabam; her g. g, grandam by 
Sweepstakes, sire to the dam of Whistle Jacket; 
her g. g. g. grandam by Bny Bolton, and sister to 
Stover; her g. g. g. g, grandam by Curwen's Bay 
Barb; her g. g. g. g. g. grandam by Curwen's Uld 
Spot; her g- g- e. g. g. g. grandam by the white 
legged Lowther Barb, David Bsintom. 

Sir, — The following is the pedigree of the sorrel 
mare you received of me. 

ANDROMACHE, 

(The name of the mare,) was gollen by Old Cub; 
her dnm by Sweeper, Sweeper by Dr. Hamilton's 
imported Figure; her grandam Clarissa, by P- 
Hamilton's imported Ranger. Clarissa was also ii 
lam of the noted running horse Shakspeare; 1'- 
i re at grandam by Mr.Galloway'sSelim,oulorC... 
"-impbell's full-bred imparted mare Magey Lnui 

■ hereby certify that Car* Benjamin W|i>-)n, '- 
laltimore county, '■-"■' '•■ >■' - f= • ■ ■■ .t t,„ 
-me I pi- h"-^ . ■ . . . ., - 



The foregoing mare v 
capital young horse Ecli 
is in foal. 

ECLIPSE HEROD 

Was gotten by my imported horse Driver; his 
dam, (my famous imported mare Miss Bennington, 
which at two years old was tried against the cele- 
brated running horse Bennington, out of the same 
dam', but gotten by the Prince of Wales's Rocking- 
ham, and she beat bim with ease}, by the Prince ol 
Wales's Escape, the fleetest horse in England- (He 
was sold to Prince Orloff for fkteen hundred pounds 
sterling, and r.arried to Russia;) bis grandam by 
Lord Percy's Arabian; his great grandam, Louisa's 
d)im, by King Herod; his g, g. grandam by Snap; 
his g. g. g. grandam Muae and Cbalkatone's dam by 
Shepherd's Crab; bis g. g. g. g. grandam Miss Mere- 
dith by Ciide, out of the Little Hartley mare; his 
S- $■ S- K' S- grandam by Birtlett's Childers, full 
brother to Flying Childers, out of the dam of (he 
Large Hartley mare; his g. g. g, g. g. g. grandam 
Flying Whig by Williams's Woodstock Arabian; 
his g' g' g- g- g- g- B- grandam by the St. Victor 
Bnrb out of a daughter of Whynot, son of the P'en- 
wick Barb. Williim Thobktok. 

Tt-'tuhmeton City, Oct. 2T, 1808. 

PUNCHINELLA. 

Pedigree — Punchinella was gotten by the Prince 
of Wales's Punch; her dam hy Craigs's Hig-hOyer, 
gotten by the famoua Highflyer of Tatlersall; her 
grandam by Hall's Union; her g. grandam by Gallo- 
way's Selim; her g. g- grandam the late Dukeof 
Hamilton's Spot mare, by Mr. Lockart's grey horse 
Spot, which was a capital racer; her g. g. g. grandam 
was by Old Traveller; berg. g. g, g, grandam by Sed- 
bury; her g.g. g. g. g. grandam bj' Uarloucb; her g. g, 
g.C g. g- grandam by Bartlelt'a Childers, (full brother 
to Flying Childers,) out of a natural Barb mare. 

WlLLI.M ThoHKION. 

tViuhiagton Cily, Oclobtr^l. 1808. 
The above mare is stinted by my capital young 
horse Eclipse Herod, and 1 believe in foal. W. T. 

PUNCH. 

Pedigrtt.-Pmch belonged to the Prince ofWales, 
and was hied by Lord Sherburne^ be was got by 
King Herod, sire of the Prince of Wales' Rocking- 
ham and Mr. Tatlersalt's Highdvor; bis dam by old 
Mar^'ke, the sire of (he famoua Ib^clipse, Shark, Pre- 
tender, Sic; BO that the blood of Eclipse and High- 
llyer are centred in Punch, which horaea were never 
beet. His grandam by Lord Cullen's Arabian; hie 
g. grandam by Regulus, which was by the Godol- 
phin Arabian; his g. g. grandam by Kouth'a BUck- 
Eye?; Black-Eyes by Crab, out of the Warlock 
Galloway. 

N. B. I poaaess Ibe above pedigree in the hand 
writing, with a certificate of the identity of the 
horse by Sir John Lade. Williau Tudbhtoh. 



Senior United Service Club, 1,500; Junior Unit- 
ed Service Club, 1,500; Athensum, I,OD0; Union, 
1,000; University, I.OOO; Brookes's 500; Handle's, 
500; White's. 600; Crockford'a. GOO; Albion, 400; 
Alfred, SOOj Graham's, 500; Cosoa Tree, 50"- Ar- 
thur's. 800; Wyn""-"'- 400; Guards, 400 Colo- 
nial, 400; St. Jin,-. 1- Travellers'- -■ ^-■ 

>(,1, < pn-v^ Strain... -on- ^-i- 



but not lesB, in two months, and will meet bioi 
wben and where he will appoint, to make a deposi 
of lOl. aside. Should he not agree to Ibis, at' 
wish to have another shy in the Prize Ring prei- 
ous to leaving it, 1 will Gghl either Solly Reuboi* 
or Peter Smith (Jem Burn's pupil,) on Ibe »me 
terms. An answer from either, complying "Ub 
my terms, wilt oblige, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Jan. 27, 1829. JACK LENflBY. 



XKISOBIiXiASISOTrs. 



THE TARIFF. 

We never recur to Ibis stupendous scheme ofpil- 
lage and extortion, without finding new and alrong- 
ger views of its flagrant injustice to the Southern 
Slates, taking it even as a system of robbery ss it is. 
Were it so framed as to operate on all par's of lb« 
country alike, we could bear up under its enor- 
mous oppression with more forliludo. But when 
we take inio view Ibe partiality of its operation, ex- 
hausting its most baleful influence aa it does on the 
South, our native land, blighting the fairesl pros- 
pects of our industrious farmers, blasting the hopes 
of our merchants, in short, rendering comparative- 
ly valueless, the rich productions of a fertile soil, 
and bounteous climate, heretofore the sources of 
wealth, comfort and independence to all classes of 
society, feelings are excited against the authors of 
this monstrous oppression to which we dare not give 
utterance. 

What B stale of things do the following facts ex- 
hibit! 1! 

In 1827 the total amount of exports of all sort* 
from IheU. Stales, manulacturcs included, amount- 
ed lo »53,9il,691 

Of this sum the nonslave- 
bolding Stales exported al- 
iDgeiher only gi4,77S,038 

The slave holding States 
exported 34,143,653 

58,!121,69l 

Such is the state of our exports for the year 18^7, 
—Now the imports, it is well known, are paid for t»/ 
means of these exports. And the chief revenue of 
the government arises from taxes on these imports. 
The slave holding States, therefore, furnish the 
means of raising Ibe revenue of that year nearly in 
Ibe proportion of 34 to 34. That is lor every $24 
paid into the Treaiiury by means of the industry of 
Ibe non-slaving holding States, the slavcbolding 
Stales paid $34. 

Now see bow this same revenue, to which the 
South contributes so largely, is spent. The esti- 
mated expenditures on wuiks of internal improve- 
ment alone are as follows: 

On works north of the Potomac, |10,99l,0O0 

South of that river, 33,000 

These facts cannot be disputed. They are taken 
from the speech of Mr. Mitchell, of South Caroli- 
na, on the Cumberland rokd bill, during the lai> 
session of Cojigress. 

It requires very strong feelings of patriotism, and 
the exercise of all the pbiloaopby we are master of, 
to keep down the spirit of rebellion, when we laka 
such views as this al tbe situation of the Southern 
states. [Gjoririfl Journal. 

PORCELAIN AIANUFACTORV. 
The gmit R.,yai Maiiu/actiiry of Purcclain.al Stvrth 

(too leogun/rotn Pnrit — £zjrae(, Jan. 6, 18-J9. 

"You have doubtless heard of the great royal man- 
ufactory of Porcelain at Sevres. Having received, 

through the politeness of Mr. W , a member 

of the Dalional institution, a letter of iolroductian 
to Brap~'°'l, theauperinlendent of the manufactory 
. ;.■ — ••r*nni. .|i i« makag^-iait -iiere, and 
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tik« St Cloud, whbb is hard by, at (he same time. 
Accordingly we look our seals in Ihe diligence at 10 
o'clock in iho morning and arrived at Sevres, which 
ii two leagues from Paris, ia aboul one hour. We 
iiDiaedialely repaired (oihe mauufaclorj, where, al- 
though Broguiarl himself was absent, we found no 
difEculiy in obtaining admission with our letter, a 
favour which, ordinarily, is not to be obtained. The 
Swiss, who served a a our coiidiicleur, was a very 
obliging sort of a man. He showed us through all 
the rooms, where the various processes for manufac- 
turing the Porcelain were going on, from Ihe mould- 
ing of the clay to the more delicaie work of painl- 
iog and burning It. 1 cannot slop to describe these 
now; and must also pass by Ihe collection of ancient 
and modern Porcelains, the panilings on glass, the 
casts or imitalians of ancient statues, &c. &.c„ all of 
which were extremely curious and interesling. 

"We were finally conducted into tbrce large balls, 
leading into each other, which served as a reposilor; 
for the various proiluctiona of the manufaclory. I 
can give you no conception of the richness, delicacy 
and beauty of Ihe workmanahip in some of the ware 
which is here enposed to view. — There is a service 
of china dishes In a long square morocco box, which 
ia uncommonly beautiful. In Ihe middle of each 
plate is a portrait of some one of the most celebrated 
musicians of Europe, and in the largest of ull a 
figure of St. Cecilia playing on a vjol, after a paint- 
ing of Domenichino, which for expresaioa, accuracy, 
and richness of colouring, exceeds Ihe finest minia- 
ture painting 1 ever saw. There are two large sec- 
retaries of Porcelain, valued at more than 30,000 
fratica each, which are splendid specimens of the 

Serfection to which the art of painting on Porcelain 
IS reached in France. There are copies of some 
fine paintings by the first masters, such as Henri 
Qualte entering into Paris, Ihe Feornarina of Ra' 

Rhael, Uc. &c., which are inimitable. — The first, 
[enry IV, is estimated at 40,000 francs,— though it 
is only about 2 feet bj 1 t-2 feet — There are plates 
or disDcs round the whole circumference of one 
room, containing views of all the principal cities, 
cathedrals, bridges and picturesque scenes in France, 
There are large vases, four or five feet in height, of 
blue and gold: I recollect one in particular, which 
turns on a pivot, and has painted round its circ 
ference emblematical rcpresentalioos of the 
senses, very beautiful." 
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(y- [The writer of the following is a gentleman en 
Joying rare opportunities of observation, with Judg 
ment clear and discriminating. — He travels much ai 
3 man of business through ditTerrnt parts of (bi 
eountry, and has made bimseU' familiar by much 
examination and reQecIian on the subject of lh< 

Krojected Rail-way from Owego to Ihe Sutiquehanua 
lis views are worthy of particular attention; and 
information derived from him, as to details, is much 
to be relied upon.] 

MR. Skisbsb: Owego, JV. I', ^pril 3, 183 

Sir, — There is now in the Store-bouses in 
place H large quantity of Pork, Whiskey and o 
articles, brought from Ihe counties adjoining 
Cayuga Lake, destined for your market — The route 
down Ihe valley of the Susquehanna to Baltimore, 
is found by eiperience of the merchants, preferable 
on many accounis to Ihe route of the Grsnd Canal to 
Ihe city of New- York; and (his tr.ide, although there 
is 39 miles of land carriage between the lake and 
the river, has conlinued to a greater or less eitent 
ever since our Canal was completed. Does no! (his 
siPEle fact prove conclusively, that the completion 



of Ihe Rail-road from the lake to this river, and o 

the great North and South Canal of Pennsylvanli 

along Ihe valley of the Susquehanna, will form! 

channel, Ihrougb which, the varied and rich producli 

of the fertile valley of the Lakes, or a great porlLor 

of them, wilt find their way to market? Thisopinioi 

Icrtaincd for many years, and evrry year'i 

experience and observation confirms it. The stoci 

of our Uail-road is taken up by men in possession of 

ample means to go on wiih the work. The ice is 

passing us, broken into fragments, by the pres- 

of the flpiod, which is of uncommon force: Ihe 

! in the woods Is slill near 12 inches deep, and 

season utieommonly backward. The properly 

destined for your market is to a very great amount, 

although the wheat and fiour will fall short at least 

le half of the last year's supply. Many articles, 

ch as lumber with ils varieties will be increased. 

your sincere friend, 

JOHN H. AVERY. 

tf- White Ohion Seed. — W'v have recently re- 
ceived a quanlily of Whitn Onion Seed, imported 
by a gentleman at the euslnnrd from the Azores 
' ileniied for sale in Ibe Baltimore market, 
seeds of this onion last year produced T lbs. 
of onions. Thoy are very large and mild. The 
eds we had reserved for dislribulion have al- 
ready been given out; but those who wish to obtain 
1 do so of Messrs. Sinclair fii Moore, who 
took the principal part of them. 

IC7* GoosrBERnr Bushes.— A gentleman, who 
has for seven years prolecled his gooseberry bush- 
es from Ihe disease, or insecl, which is so destrac' 
live to this fine fruit, informs us, that the disease 
(which he thinks is an insect,) originates in a pecu- 
liar kind of moss, which is observable in spots on 
the stock and branches of the bush, and thai when- 
ever be finds it on them he immediately cuts ofi" the 
limb. He has left wilh ua several pieces of the 
bush with the moss on them, in which he entertains 
no doubt Ihe egg of Ihe insect is deposited. Since 
he began cutting off these infected limbs, he has 
had abundance of finegooseberties, which be could 
seldom obtain before. It would be well lo try Ihe 
experiment al least. 



t/- To BE FiRMEO ODT, for the season, that very 
superior stallion John Hikcook, from Ibe tlud, and 
of Ibe best blood, of Ihe Hon. John Randolph of 
Roaooke. 

John Hancock was foaled on the 4th of July 
1323, and will of course be six years old Ihe 4lh of 
July next. 

PEutaHEE — He is a capital grandson of Sir Ar- 
chy, his sire Roanoke, Mr. Randolph's favorite 
horse. His dam Roanoka by Florizel, dam Corne- 
lia by Chanticleer, Vanity by Celer, &c> Roanoke 
was got by Sir Archy out of^Lady Bunbury,got by 
Trumpatur, Theopba by Hii>,bf1yer, Plaything by 
Malcbem, Vixen by Regulus, ^c 

The terms will be for a certain but very moder- 
ate sum. as Ihe person to whom be may be let, will 
be required (o keep and return him in Ihe best or- 
der when reclaimed at any time after the season, 
and before the first of March next. 

^ ViLENTiHE — The imported horse Valentine, 
is lo stand the ensuing season at the Head of Wye, 
and at Easlon, alternately, at (15 theseason, and 
$20 to insure a foal. His pedigree, which proves 
him to be of Ihe best blood in England, will he 
found in No, 29, Vol- 8, page 231, of the American 
Farmer. 



S^Bjltimobe MiRKET — There has been very 
little alleralion in Ibe prices of Qour since our last. 
Howard street Qour from stores may be consJiJered 
north|7 ISi.andfrom w«^nB96B7t. 



it- Silkworm Egos. A friend lo asricultural 
improvemenl has left at Ihe office of Ibe Farmer, ft 
small parcel of silkworm eggs for gratuitous disiri' 
bullon, which we shall take pleasure in disposing of 
according to bis wishes. Persons wanting ibem will 
do well lo call immediately, as the warm weather 
will very soon hatch Ihem. 

Litest Foseigh News. 

[By arrivals al Boston, intelligence has been re- 
ceived from England lo Ibe Sl^l of February. 
The catholic question was the only (opii: of con- 
versalion and discussion in and oul of Parliament. 
A bill had passed Ihe commons for the suppression 
of Ihe Catholic association of Ireland, and other 
similar societies, which however had been render- 
ed unnecessary by Ihe voluntary dissolution of the 
farmer, the object of ils creation having been so 
nearly accomplished that its continuance was cod- 
Russia AMD TuBKBT. — An Extraordinary sup- 
plement lo the St. Peiersburgh Gazette of Feb. 2, 
contains the following article; 

Accardiri£ to an agreement made at Ihe taking of 
Varna, the harem and the properly of Jussuf Pa- 
cha of Seres, were to be delivered up to him, and 
till they should he given up we retained, as securi- 
ty, Ihe family of Jussuf Pacha of Samacbo, late 
Commandant of Varna, it was bardly lo be ex- 
pected that this condiiion would he fulfilled, as (he 
Sultan had become so incensed against Jussuf Pa- 
cha, had eaused him to be declared an oullaw, and 
confiscated his properly. Nevertheless, the prom- 
ise has been kept. At the end of December the 
Grand Vizier sent word to General Roth, that the 
harem and property of Jussuf Pacha had been 
brought to Ihe River Kamtschik, to be delivered to 
persons sent by us, and at the same lime requested 
that the hostages in our hands might be given up. 
The exchange was made in perfect order, aRd Jus- 
suf Pacha's harem and property sent lo him at 
Odessa. 

According to Ihe latest accounts, both our troops 
and those of Ihe enemy were wholly inactive. De- 
tachments of Cossacks traverse, without obslacle, 
the counlry aboul Tscbernowod and Biizardjik,and 
also Ibe road to Silislria, without having met with 
any thing, only in the Kamtschik, on the road from 
Varna lo Bourgas, there is a small Turkish detach- 
ment of about 500 men. 

Part of the Turkish troops in Ihe fortresses on 
the Danube have dispersed, or have been sent into 
Ibe villages, and the garrisons were so reduced that 
ihe Porte, convinced of the necessity of strength- 
ening Ihem, even in winter, had sent some troops 
from Sbumlato Widdin,and lo Rudschuk and Si- 
tislria. Tcbapan Oglou bad arrived from Anatolia, 
wilh 10,000 men, chiefiy Aslastic cavalry- Tcha- 
pan Oglou, upon bis arrival, immediately distribut- 
ed his troops among the fortresses, ho himseir re- 
maining vtilh a small number at Shumla. 

In Shumla too, only a small garrison remains, 
part having been sent lo Widdin, and the remain- 
der dismissed and dispersed. In that, as well as in 
all Ihe other fortresses on the Danube, they find it 
very didicull to obtain provisions, and this obliges 
their commanders, either to quarter the troops in 
Ihe villages, some of them at a great distance, or to 
dismiss Ibem. In some places there is a sufficient 
stock of corn, but a great want of fiour; and a 
scarcity of forage, in consequence of which the 
cavalry was in a bad condition. 

In general, Ihe Turkish troops arc in a very dis- 
tressed stale, as, eonlrary to iheir custom, they have 
kept Ihe field during the autumn, and even part of 
the winler. They have suffered severely from cold 
and want, and have losta great number of horses, 
while the men have partly dispersed themselves, 
and have parllv been from necessity dismissed by 
their Commanaert. 
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It appear!, tberefore, quite iinposBible, Ibat the 
Turki nill undertake any tbing before the spring, 
nolwilbataDdiag ihe reports that Toreign newsmon- 
gers are not wearj of Bpreadlng.' 

An official bulletin announces tbe capture bj the 
RlUBiaus of Nicopolis, and Ibelown ofTournoul. 

The prepBrationn for the next campaign tvere 
iranense. Nicholas would command in person. He 
would go to Warsaw before the opening of the 
campaign, to receive the oath of allegiance. A 
conventioD vras spoken of, wbich that government 
thinks of concluding Kith (be United SlateB of 
North America. 

The Russian squadron in Ihe Mediterranean has 
just been reinforced by a ship of the line, of aeven- 
if-four guns, and two frigates of the first class, so 
thai il will now consist of nine ships of the line, slit 
frigates, and a number of brigs and corvettes. 

GaEEce.— The limits of Greece have at last been 
defined by the Representatives of Ihe Allied Sove- 
reigns, wnich, from the besi authority, we under- 
stand to be as follows: On the Continent the line is 
to tun from Arta to Volo. The islands called Cy- 
cladesarelo be kepi hy Ihe Greeks; .Scioand Mity- 
lene by the Turks. Some differences about Candia 
andSamoshavearisen.it inleflfor the King of Eng- 
land to decide to which party they shtill belong. 

The private property of the Turks in countries 
given to the Greeks, is lo be valued and paid far< 

In like manner the property belonging to Greeks 
in Ihe parts left to Turkey is lo be valued and set 
ctf against the other. The government of Greece is 
(o payan annual tribute of one million and a half of 
piastres, or about £40,000, in lieu of all public Turk- 
ish properly, which by these arrange id en la comes 
into its possession. 

PoRTUOiL. — Accounts from Lisbon, state that 
measures for Ihe overlhrow of Don Miguel were so 
far advanced, ihni a confident ex^clHtion was en- 
tertained of Ihe speedy restoration of the Coostilu- 
(jonal system. 

We have just learnt, on aufborily on which we 
can depend, thai a tender has sailed from Plymouth 
with orders to our ships of Terceira, to permit any 
Portugese refugees who may arrive at the island, lo 
land in safety and without interruption. 

Markets— LivEBFOOL. Ftb. SI. 

Collon — The import this week is 15,455 bags, and 
Ihe sales are not more than 7600 bsgs, at a decline 
generally of (d per lb. viz: 110 Sea Islands at lOjd 
to 131d— 20 Stained do at 6id to Td — 4000 Boweds 
at bid to 6id— 950 Orleans at 6d to Tld — 130 AIa< 
biroas at 5 3-8d to 6 3-8d— 550 Pernams at 7 3-8d 
to 7ld— 810 Bahias and Maranhams at 6jd to 71d— 
100 Demararas at 6 5-8d lo 74d— 30 Barbadoes at 
7 S.8d—4S0 Egyptians at 7dto6d— and 150 Sursis 
at 3ld lo 4jd per lb. 

Riet— SO ics Carolina sold to the trade at ITs 6d 
to 30s. 

Corn Exeliange.— The arrival for Tuesday's mar- 
ket contained a good supply of Wheal, Gala, Oat- 
meal, and Flour, hut a very moderate importslion 
:>f other kinds of Grain. In Whoal, the buyers. In- 
luced by ihe great depression in value, came freely 
ito the market, and there was a fair business done, 
' a decline, however, of 6d to 9d per 70 lbs. from 
...r quolalions of Tuesday last. In Oats (here was 
,,so more doing, at an abatempnt of 3d to 4d per 

1 lbs, from the currency of ' ■'■'■ • s' "■ '■' 
latmeal and Flour 2j lo Ss per .'' 

ey and Walt 2s to 3s iter our' 
----"etaneicessivelydulla^- 
■> 5» per quarter rheiip' 
..tiugc price of Corn for I- 
Id; Barley, Sis 3il ")«.. 
..ggregate - "-hit. ■ i ■ ■. 
- -11 dul'' •- 

.- •\ ■- 



Prtea CurrenI in JVeto York, ^pril 4. 
Bees-wax, yellow .93 a. 24. CotJon, New Orleans .10 
s .12; Upland, .8j a .lOi; Alabama, .9 a 11. Collon 
Bagging, Hemp. 19 a .!1; Flax. tS a. IB. Flax, Ameri- 
can .9 a .9J. FlaXKcd, rough, tierce ; clean . 

Flour, New York, bbl. 1.25; Canal S.OO a B.25; Baltimore 
Howard street, I.GSi; Richmond city mills, 1,26 a ■I,31i; 
country, I.IB a 7.26; Aleiandria, 7.26 a T.STi; Frede. 
ricksburg 1.26; Petersburg 1.26; Rye Flour, bbl. 3.15; 
Indian Meal, barrel 2.8H; hhd. 14.60 a 16.00. Grain, 
Wheat, North River — ; Virginia 1.60a 1.66; N. Caro- 
lina 1,60 a 1.53; Rye, North, .10; Corn, NorUi, .53 a. 56; 
Barley, .53 a. 55; Oats, South and North, .31 8.36; Peas, 
while dry 1 bush. 4.00; Beans, 1 bush. 8.00 a B.OO. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.25 a 9.15; prime 1.26 a 1.16; cargo 
5.50; Butter, N.York, I2i a 16; shipping, .8 a .1 1 ; Lard, 
.6 a .6^; Pork, mess 12.60 a 13.00; prime 9.15 a 10.00; 
cargo B.60 a 8.75; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Northern .9 
a. 10. Rice .3 a .3^; Whiskey, rye, per gall. .24; Cider 
Brandy .30 a .33. To6o«o, Virginia .31 a .61; Ken- 
tucky, .SJ a .6i. IFooi, Merino, American fleece, .32 a 
.39; Pulted, .92 a .35; common, .IB a .26. 

Pricei Current in Philadelphia, .Spril 7. 

ftu-iDoz, yellow .23a. 24; Beuiu, bushel $1.26 a 1.50; 
Serf, mess 10 a II, prime 9 a 9.60, cargo 1; BulJcr, No 
1,.ga.gi, No. 2, .6 a. 6; CsUon, New Orleans .1 1 a . 13, 
Upland .9 a.ioi, Tennessee .9 a .10^, Alabama .9 a 
10j;fVslAeri, Sautbern.33a.S4, Weslern.31 a. 32; Flax 
.8 a .31. Flonr, superfine 1.50; fine l.OI; Rye 3.96; 
CornmBal,hds. 12.00,bls. i.60; fTaimed. cask 10.00, bu. 
1.30; Grain, Wheat 1.50; Rye .50 & .60, Corn I.e. 
white, .41 a .43, 1. c. yellow. .42 a At, a. c. round 
.60, Oats .2b a .33, Barley, Pa. .45 a .50; do. Eastern, 
.55; black-eyed Peas .40 a .60. Hnmi, Jersey .9 a .It, 
Virginia .10 a .12, .Western 1; Wemp, 935 a 240; Lard, 
.e a .Bl; Oil, linseed .79 a. 80; Fori:, mess 13.00 a 13.60, 
prime 12, cargo 10.25 a 10.60; Rice, 3.00 a 3.16; To- 
bnccD.Kenlucky .4a.7, Virginia .41 a. T; ITddI, common 
washed lb. .98 a .30, half blood .30 a .39, three quarters 
blood .33 a .36, full blood .36 a .40, unwashed, general- 
ly 10 cents less, according lo quality. 



Saturday, II 

Sunday, 12 

Monday, 13 

Tuesday 14 

Wednesday,.. l.S 

Thursday, le 

Friday, 17 

Moon, First 



RARE PLANTS, &c. 

WM. PRINCE, proprietor of the Lin- 
naan Botanic Garden near New York, 
offers for sale Plants of Olives, Green 
and Bohea Tea, Coffee, Cinnamon, 
Guava, Pimento, Cassia, Mango, Ba- 
nana, Plantain, Cocoa Nut, Mammee, 
Calabash Tree, Mahogany, Cashew 
Nut, Soursop, Rinyou, Cberimoyer, India Papaw, True 
Caper, St. John's Bread, Horse Radish Tree, Custard 
Apple, Rose Apple of India, Bread Fruit, and other 
Tropical Fruits, the India Rubber Trae, and Sacred 
Banyan of India. 
Also, 3000 plants of the Camellia Japi ' 



Rose, of above 60 varieties and of all s 



thy 



The Cbeiroslemon or Hand Flower of Mexico, and 
Astrapea Wallichi, one of the most splendid plants of 
the East Indies; Banksias in great variety, &c. &c. 

Catalogues may be obtained, gralU, of Gideon B. 
Smith, agent for the proprietor, at the office of the 
American Farmer, Baltimore, and orders left with him 
will meet with 



HEMP AND OTHER SEEDS. 

The subscriber has on band one barrel of very fine 

HEMP SEED, Just received from Kentucky. He has 

also the white Italian MULBERRY SEED, of superior 

■uality; and likewise white English and Mercer POTA- 

■AEs for seed, ond a very good supply of the Messrs. 

.ndreth'a superior GARDEN SEEDS, each paper bear- 

"g the Messrs. Landrctb's name. Warranted Ploughs, 

ullivalors, "■'—•"" li""" '""'and Du'"'iCuttingBoxes, 

i^at ■"'- I B'-'^i'l'ura ""■'-'^ents, on 

.d a. . ' manufacu.. .... will be 

' ■■»■ .. mplement. ■ ,heir kind in 

, .• .".. I. M~A., .J Points for 

-;. i..,^..-,..,j on hand for 

- worn out on ploughs 

-' .. ,..3 agents, hut will not tie 

■• "-Je into new ploi^hs by 

i^..i w .>1r. Davis. 
'■ ■* will meet with prompt a""" 

ONAT"AN S. E^'^'MAi. 



1839. SvB. Length Moon 

April. Rises. Sets, of days. Sets. 



Quarter. 10th, 9 h. Om 
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CorrteUd for Iht .Smerteon Fanner, iy Eitcard J. WilUim 
S[ Co., Communon Merchanli and Piantirs' .Sgenlt. 

Wo. *, BokI/i wlwrf. 

ToBicco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (5.00 a 10.00— 
conds, ordinary, 4.00 a B.OO>-red, 6.O0 a 9.00— fine 
red, S.OOa 10.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5.00a 
".50— good red 8.00 b 12.00— fine yellow iO.OO a 90.00 
-Rappahannock, 4.00 a 8.00 — Kentucky, common 6.00 
1.00 — wrapping, E.OO a 8.00. 
Flocb— best white wheat family, JB.OO — super- 
fine Howard-st. (sales) 1 a 7.26; city mills, 6.16 a 1.00; 
Sustju. 8.76 a 7.00- Cohh Meal, bbl. 2.60~GaAiH,besl 
red wheat, 1.40a 1.60— best white do. 1.60 a 1.70— ord- 
to good, 1.30 a 1.40— CoHV, .SB a .40— Rte, .46 a .50— 
OiT), .96 a .2E— BiAHS, 1.00 a 1.95— Peas, .66 a .GO— 
rea seed, 4.00 a 4.50— Tibotht, 2 a 2.60— Orch- 
Gb»ss, S a 9,60 — Herd's, .16 a 1.00— Lucerne .311 
lb.— BiHLtr, .45 O.60— Flaiseed, 1.00— Cot- 
,Virg. .8^1 a .10— Lou. .11 a. 19 — Alabama, .10 a. II 
Mississippi .11 o .13— North Carolina,. 10 o .1 1—Geor- 
;ia, .9 a .12— WHiSKEV.hhds. iatpf. .21 a .!!— in bbls. 
IS— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 b .16— wash- 
Bd,.18 B .20 — crossed, .30 a .22— three-quarter,. E6 a 
.50 — full do. .30a.50,accord'gto quaL-^HEur, Russia, 
ton, 9!26a 230; Country, dew- rotted, 136 a 140— water, 
rotted, ITOa I BO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.bbl. 
6.16; do. trimmed, 6.60— North Carolina, No. 1, 6.15 a 
6.60- Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.S5; No. 2, 1.aiJ o3 — Mac- 
■- — l,No. I, e.OO; No. S, 6.J6; No. 3, 4.95— BacOH, 
I, Baltimore cured, new, .3} a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .12) — hog round, cured, .7 a .8— Feathers, .98 
.SB-Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, ^i, ground, 
.96 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 3.50 a 6.00. 
M ARK KTiKo.- Apples, bush. a. 60 o3.00; Pheasants, 
air, .76 ; Squabs, IS j; Rabbits, . 12^ ; Turkies, each, l.Iif 
1.96; Butler, lb. .95 bS71; E^s, .1 1 a .19i; Potatoes, 
Irish, bushel .60; Fowls, perdozen 3 a 3.76; Ducks, 
doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a. 10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton, .6 b .!■ Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed, .IB ■ 
.87^; Sausages, lb. .8; Onions, bush. .60; Beets, bush. 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .25; Partridges, .8} eacli; Terra- 
pins, 4.00 a 4.60 per doz ; Pork, 6.50 a 6.00 cwt.; prime 
Beef, on hoof, 5.60 a 8.00. 
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SWEET POTATO. 
Mr. SsDortn; ^pril i, IS 

I discover in*the Uat American Farmer 
□bKrvationt upon- the culiure and propagation of 
the Sweet PoUlo rroln the sprouts. As the editor 
of tba Southern Agricultutist requests inrormalion 
upon this point, I am induced to give the result of 
an experiment nhich I made the last season, of 
planting the aprouta of the sweet potato- In plant- 
ine ray crop, I found, after 1 had commenceil, that 
i ihould not hare a aulficienl quantity of aeed to 
plant the piece of ground which I had set apart for 
that purpose. There nas about one half of an acre 
led, which was not planted, and 1 resolved to Irj 
an eiperimenl, whieh whb novel to me and unheard 
of, to plant the remaining part from Ihe potato 
after it had tprouted. Accordingly, after Ihe potato 
bad come up to a suflieienl height, I planted Ihe re- 
maioing part of my ground with Ihe sprouts of the 
potato. Although the potato crop was not as good 
the last jear as it was the preceding jears, Ihe crop 
nbich I made from Ihe sprout was TuIIf aa good, 
and the potatoes as large as those raJHij from the 
seed. 

Notwilhstanding I made the experiisent in a smal. 
way, it convinces me, thai if it had been conducted 
to a greater eileni, it would have resulted with 

1 am well convinced from the trial which 1 
made, that one half of the seed which is general- 
ly used in planting a crop of potatoes, can he saved 
by planting from Ibe sprouts of the potatoes, and 
the yield will be equally good and Ihe crop 
abandant. 

The potato crop is one of the most valuable 
which a farmer can raise, and as food for slock it 
is especially so, and every attention ooght to be 
paid to the culture aud propagation of Ibat useful 
•Kuleot. 

Your a, verr respectfully, 

JAS. W. JEFFREYS. 



(From Ihe Southern Agriculturist.) 
INDIGO. 

On the Cultivation and Prepanition of JndtfO — by 

General Floyd, of Georgia. 

(Concluded from p. 8.) 

j^Tongeinenl of teork, — It is eusloniarf for every 
ftxtg or set of hands to work, from tK beginning, 
the land belonging to the respeclive "ci of vats foi 
which they are designated, and to perform all the 
requisite duties io their several drpartments, wllfa- 
out interfering witlieach other's ^ngs. 

A set of indigo vats consists rt a iteeper, twelve 
feet square by thirty inches dr^P in Ihe clear. A 
beater, siileen feel long, eight md a half feet wide, 
and five feel deep. A iinie-oi>> which, if intended 
for two *eU, roust measure ten feel in length, eighl 
feet wide, and five feet deep The appendages are 
one pump, one drain-house and sand-boxes or pens, 
two press boxes, three psi^, one plate, one dipper, 
a bottle of train oil, and ^n arbour covered wiih, 
bushes, as near as prai'ic^Me to Ihe steeper, of 
sufficient sire to protecl fm Ihe snn as much weed 
as Ihe vat will hold. -H tbese must be in order, 
and a sufficient cisteri of water got the day befoTc 
the culling of the wcid commences. 

The lime-vat hav-lg been previously supplied 
with Ihe quantum of ■>■>« sufficient to make a strong 
lime-waler, on the norning of Ihe day intended to 
commence the mi'iufactory of Ihe dye, the gang 
designated to ear- set of vals will draw the water 
from the steepe. wash and clean Ihe val of all 
fillh, adjust tbf 'roughs, and see that the pump, 
plan to the Teta>Bnd every other appendage, are 

No. «.-VoJ. 11. 



in good order. Great cleanliness ts essential to 
making good indigo. 

Alter Ihe commencement of operations, while 
the sleeping vat is filling, the hands not engaged al 
the pumps are employed in removing Ihe dead weed 
ddtaered from the vat io Ihe morning, to wherever 
it may be convenient to deposit it, in a manu 
heap, for distribution at some future time on t 
fields. 

During Ihe time the two hands are employed 
bealiag, which seldom occupies more than two 
hours, Ihe other hands belonging Io the set, free the 
steeping vat from the dead weed and clean it out, 
depositing the dead weed where it will be convenient 
to b« carried away afterwards to Ibe manure heap, 

After delivering over the mud or paste (as Ihe in- 
digo is called in its first stale of preparation,) of 
Ihe preceding day at the barn, the hands proceed 
to the field, from which Ihe weed was cut the day 
before, which is boed, giving a little earth to Ihe 
stubble for the purpose of promoting Ihe second 
growth, as thai, it is calculated, will yield half 
much as Ibe first cutting; and if the seasons are i 
vourable, expectations from even a third culling 
are seldom disappointed. 

The hands who manage at Ihe bam have nothing 
Io do with Ihe process at the vats; tbe mud is al- 
ways btought to them. They carry on the pressing, 
working, cutting it into squares, drying, sorting; 
sweating, brushing, and putting off for market. — 
TiEO hands thus employed, will he competent to 
Ihe management of the product of Jive sets of vats. 

The bands that attend to the vals hare nothing 
more to do with the indigo when once Ihe mud ' 
banded over to those at Ibe barn. 

PUm of atelof ladigo VaU. 



S Feat deep. 



Btater. 
5 Feel Deep. 



UMt Vat. ; 
41 Ft. deep. I 



Let it he remembered Ibal Ibe steeper and the 

ne vat bolb stand five feet higher than the bealer, 

as to adroit the indigo-water and the time-water 

be drawn by troughs and plugs from each of 

them into ihe bealer, as they are required. The 

depth of the beater, which is five feet, is intended 

for the play of tbe buckets, and to prevent the flying 

over, and consequent loss of a pari of Ihe liquor in 

bealmg into dye. 

Sleeping the (Feerf.— About twelve o'clock com- 
ence.with livo reapers, to cul down Ihe weed, 
whde Ihe olher three hands take it to the arbour in- 
tended to screen it from the sun, where il must be 
deposited in bundles as it is carried wUhout untying 
i(, unless kept (oo long, in whieh caie U would be in- 
jured by overheating. 

As soon as a sufficient quantity is in hand to fill 
tbe val, which Ihoie acevitutned to it will very soon 
learn, tbe reapers come in and assist in stowing and 
elioktng offtbn vat with Ihe weed. Immediately af- 
ter, they mount Ihe pump scaffold, and wilhout de- 
lay, by pumping.cover the weed with water in Ibe 



lity of Ihe dye, i._ _. ... 

ed. If Ihe weed has been i: 



steeping vat, and secure it down when lb* labour 
of Ibe gang is at end for Ihe first day—iuilMt tA* 
valiprooe leaky, in which case Ibey are required ta 
attend with pails Io save the liquor, which is relum- 
ed to the vat B9 fast as it leaks. 

The weed, af\er beingstowed carefully in the vat, 
must be kept down by slats or laths laid on it, and 
wedged down undfr Ihe cross caps; for, as soon at 
the fermeDlatioD commences, it would rise and ap- 
pear above the surface of Ihe wafer. The waler al- 
so in Ihe vat, when the dye is pretty well eiiraeled 
by Ihe infusion, allbough an Inch or two below its 
edge at first, will rise to overflowing; a notch is 
therefore generally cul over tbe IrouRh that con- 
ducts Ibe liquor from the steeping val Io the bealer, . 
io order that whatever escapes may find ilt way in- 
to the beater. When (be dye is nearly or fully ex- 
tracted by steeping, flakes of a copper colour will 
rise on tbe surface, and bubbles not unlike soap 
bubbles, will present themselves of various dimen- 
sions, of a mixture of copper and gold colour at 
which lime b^ an examination of the leaves of'ibc 
weed Ibey will be found to have assumed a livid 
and putrid appearance, and by a slight louch of Ihe 
finger-nail, the outer coal of Ihe skin of Ihe leaf may 
be easily separated from Ihe more spungy part that it 
covers," The signs show that the weed has yield- 
ed all its valuable qualities, and ibal drawing off the 
liquor ougbl not to be delayed, otherwise Ibe quan- 
""■ ■^- •' well as the quality will be affecl- 

... I Toperly steeped, Ihe 11- 

- -^bit a beautiful miilure 
of colours such a. crome, or flake and queen's yel- 
low, tinged wiih blue, or purple and green, and as- 
sumes a darker green appearance when embodied 
in the .val which receives it. While the liquor is 
running off, oil is used Io allay Ihe froth. The 
feather of a quill is dipjied in the oil. end (be con- 
tents delivered a few limes in the trough that con- 
veys Ihe liquor from one vat to Ihe other 

m proeeti f flartiV— Beating is best perform- 
ed by means of ao axle.lree, placed leoglhway over 
the beater, through which five arms pass at right an- 
gles, and to each ebd of which is firmly fixed a buck- 
et fourteen inches long at top, and ten al bottom: 
sides ten inches ,„ length; opening ot lop eighl 
inches and a half; opening at bottom one inch anS a 
half. By means of hand-spikes placed in the axle- 
tree, two fellows perform Ihe beating, by suddeni f 
and alteraalely plunging each set of buckets into 
the liquor. While one set of buckets are thus fill- 
ing below, the hquor drains through Ibe bottoms of 
those above; these are then made to descend and fill 
in their turn. 

As soon as the liquor is entirely drawn off and is 
received into the bealer, il is customary to let '■ 
iltle lime-water, and the beating commences, i 
the conlinued action of the axle-tree, the liquor is 
well churned or beat, and soon changes iis colour. 
approaching to dark blue. The violent agitation of 
the hquor occasioned by bealing, produces much 
rrolh, which IS again dispersed by a little oil from 
the feather as already described. 

After beating about an hour, more or leu. and this 
depends upon ihe richness of Ihe liquor I/ie toftnat 
^tkt water, iad the temperalure of the weather, 
take from below the surface wiih Ihe dipperf some 
of Ihe liquor, pul it into a clean plate.} and if it is of 
thick muddy appearance, partaking more <^ blue 

.hl.'^h"'* 'i'''^"='°'ned to pranling Sugar, may oLscr^a 
that ibe ends of the Indigo stalks, whe^re Ihe, have been 
cu^ n taten From near the bottom of the rat will be 
loundtahave assumed the colour of Sugar Cane at thai 
lima, ivhpr, =,.i,iily has produced a stale of fcrmenla- 

, ■ ■■, ^es il necessary to cut away such narls 

from the cane, before it goes to the mill. ^ 

f Nothing is bflliar for Ibis purpose than a Calabash, 
with along j/ici handle. 

t A pewter plate, kept bright, is generally used to try 
the liquor on. = j mj 
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Ihao green, it ii time Tor tfae fint lime-water, by 
wbich the beating ia not inleirupled. Partieular at- 
lenliaa Is now required, and frequent exammationt 
wilb the dipper and plaie, in order to ascertain 
whether it has received lime enough. This may be 
known by the distant formation of the grain, which 
then partaliea mare of deep blue, and by a Tew min- 
utes staadiDg, inclines to separate from the water, 
and gradually to settle at the bottom. When the 
grain is sufEcieotly and distinctly raised, stop the 
Itme-water, but without stopping the healing. The 
lime-waler cbangea the colour In a itiU deeper blue, 
and when beat nearly as long as before the Srst 
liming, the grain will be found to be much thicker 
. and finer, and the liquor of a deep blue; this shews 
that it ia beat enough. Again let in lime-water, and 
instead of beating sink each set of buckets slowly to 
the bollom of the rat, sinking and raising Ihen up 
alternately, and continue tliis stirring gently, while 
it is receiving the lime-water, until you find by the 
dipper and plate, that a thick, fine grain is produc- 
ed, which inclines to separate from the watery parts, 
and readily precipitates itself to the bottom of (be 
plate, exhibiting a handsome deep blue, when (he 
water in the plate Is poured off. 

These appearances indicate that the dye is pretty 
well separated from the water, which now wears a 
rich deep blue colour- Stop the lime-water, and af- 
ter stirring it a few minutes leave it to settle, and do 
not allow the buckets again to agitate the hquor by 
touching it; this will be prevented by placing and 
keeping Ibem in a horizontal position. 

It is here necessary to stale particularly, that if 
the weed u not ruffieUntly tteeped the product will 
be less, and the dye will be more of the blue than 
copper. IfsufGciently steeped, but not beat enough, 
pretty much the same result will be produced. If 
tteeped loo much, or beat too muck, the dye will have 
a dull appearance. If too much lime is used, ibe 
quality of the dye will be injured by a greyish mix- 
ture in its general appearance, aftf r the cake is dry. 
If too little time-taaler is used, a part of the dye will 
be toil, not having been disengajttfd from the water, 
and will be carried off with it in drawing it off, and 
separating the water from the mud or dye. 

ir the weather be warm, a ad (he water of a pro- 
per kind, that i* toft aiid loamt, the vala ought not to 
be filled too early with water, lest the weed be over- 
steeped before morning. The steeping and beat- 
ing require strict attention from whoever under- 
takes that essential pari of Ibe business. 

Draining. — The vat that has been beat, is ready 
in the course of Ibe aflernoon to have the water 
drawn off, which is then of the colour of red pea liquor. 
The mud having settled to the bottom, is taken 
U|> in pails and deposited in th'e drain frames or 
boxer, where it remains until Ibe following morn- 
ing. It is then taken out and delivered to Ibe hands 
St the barn or indigo house, whose duty it is to 
carry it through every other process. 

Draining hmuet are made in a temporary man- 
ner. A roof covered with any material that will 
turn off rain, with the eves about four feel from 
the ground; sides and ends open; under which pens 
jiach of poles, are constructed about 1" '> '*'"'' hii->' 
!ighl feet long and six feet wide. Tu- ...,' 
lOies are fiUwl with sand, lb"-" -rh whir- le n- 
vi)l easily pass, and on ea"-' ,.a"- '-""- 
'im made of boards abou ■>'*' 

vhicb Ibe cloth is f-"" ■>- ^ 

-om the vat in its cr - .; ^ 

J Russia duck, suR . -an 

1 which the mud ■■ ... 

-til next morninr . '. . . . '< 

drained off, lei.,., - -<• • 

-.Ken up in pai'' '"" - 
- stated, and lu- . - 
-T a repe"""" o — --'— . 



Presiiag. — The press boxes are from twenty-six 
to Ihirly inches long, fourteen inches wide by four 
inches deep, to which a follower of two-inch platik 
is fitted. The press cloths are made also of Rus- 
sia duck, and when to be used are spread on tijt 
press boxes. The mud, as soon as received frcm 
the field gang, ia deposited on the clolh, which i-. 
folded over, the follower put on, and by lerers or 
weights the water ia forced out gradually tbroui^li 
boles in the bottom of Ibe box. The mud general- 
ly remains under the press until nest mornir^;, 
when it is taken out, put in a smooth mortar ar<! 
beat with a pestle until It becomes so stiff that it 
requires some exertion lo force it with a smoclli 
small paddle into a mould fur the purpose of cut- 
ting into squares or cakes for drying. 

This beating, although it oceatiooa some labour, 
loss of time, and even waste of the indigo itself, 
is overbalanced by Ibe improvement it gives, nul 
only to the appearance of the squares, occasioning 
them to retain Ibeir full shape, without cracking 
and shrinking; but also to the guality of the indigo 
itself, which is much improved by the firmneba 
which Ibis working gives. The ordinary method 
of taking it from the press box lo (he drying sbeheb 
is objectionable, because the squares shrink, leaving 
the aides more or less concave, acquiring a much 
thicker white mould, from which it is difficult lo 
free them, and moreover the indigo is apt to break 
in pieces, than which nothing can more injure ils 
appearance or interfere with the sale, however gosd 
the other qualities may be. 

Mouldiagand Cutting. — The size of the squares 
or cakes into which the Indigo is cut for drying is 
about two inches deep, by one and three quarter 
inches length and width. The mould is mnde two 
inches deep for Ibe purpose of giving ihis depth fi> 
the squares, and Ibe length and width of the 
squares are distinctly marked on the sides and ends, 
of the frame. From these maiks the lines are laid 
off on the face of the block of mud. By means of 
a board that will fill the inner dimensions of the 
mould, its contents are held down while the whole 
frame being reversed, the mould is liOad off, leaving; 
the Indigo like a new-made brick of tough clay. A 
Ibin-bladed knife is generally used to cut through 
and separate the squares, but small brass wire h^is 
been found, by some, better than a knife- It is thru 
carried to the drying bouse. 

Dryiag. — The drying house is generally a very 
temporary building, sufficienllv tight in the roof lo 
turn Ihe rain. The sides ought lo be open enough 
Id admit the air, the better lo effect which, they 
have generally falhng ahop-nindows, which when 
lei down, afford an opening nearly all round. Two 
ranges of shelves, about five feet wide, with a pas- 
sage all round, so that (he middle of them majr be 
reached by Ihe length of Ihe arm from either sidtf. 
for the purpose of handling and turning the Indigo 
on them, and about twenty inches above each othbr, 
is all that is required for a drying house. 

The Indigo being taken to the shelves of Ibe dry 
ing house, Ihe cakes are laid in rows on ruthet, e-jy 
two rushes under each row, by which means the air 
is permitted to pass, between its lower turface, am) 
Ihe boards of the shelves. It is turned every day oi 
two until it becomes dry, which ret^uires about a 
week >/ (As «> i* not damp. After Ibis it is removed 
from ihe drying house, nod spread upon a Door, 
taking care to keep every vat qf Indigo leparate, in 
order la elan the qruilUiet by examining a piece froiu 
each vat. This saves the trouble of examining or 
inspecting every single eake, and is of the greatest 
importance to the merchant. 

After the Indiic- >">« ibus remained a week or two 
until it ia supi- ■ • "■ '>uile dry, it is put into b: 
rels, wilb <>■' .■ ...^ open, and covered wiih 

wet W" - ■■"'•s the awealiog, ■■ it 

tenner — ek, ■nn" '••"• ■ « 



lid Uken off withk brush, and a lillle lio«ly pul- 
verised Indigo sifted over it. Finally, it ia careful- 
ly packed away for market. 

Jtfeniorondum. 

The Steeper 13 feet square by 3 feet deep. 

Beater 15 feet long, 8 or ti feet wide, 5 feet deep. 

End Caps and Sills II inches wide, by 6 thick. 

Middle do. 8 inches wide, same thickness. 

Those for the Sleeper 17 feet long, 
" " " Beater 14 " '■ 

Uprights should be of white or red oak, 6 incbei 
ide by two Inches thick— Icnglh of those for 
sleeper 7 feet lon^— for bester 9 feel long. 

Axletree for beater, length of Ihe vat, S Jocfaes 
wide and 41 inuhes thick. Arms Ilial pass through 
it 5 inches wide, 3 inches thick— diminished a lilUe 
iu width towards the buckets. Bui^kets 14 inches 
long at top and 10 at bottom; sides lOinches — opui- 
ingatlopSl inches— at bollom 11 inches. Wedges 
*4incbes long.Sinches wide at the large.andll 
iches at small end, Square plug-holes, not more 
than 3 inches square, all others bored wilb 11 inch 
auger. 

me vat for a single set 8 feet by 6 feet, and not 
than 4 feet 6 inches deep — made on (he same 
principles with the oihere. 

A sleeper of Ihe dimensions given contains 482 
iquare leet. A beater of the dimensions Eiveo con- 
tains 6371 square feet. 

The weed put into the steeper, occupies nearly 
le- fourth of what it would contain of water alone; 
this is, however counterbalanced by Ihe lime-water, 
used in the process of beating; (he dilTereDee of 
;nle between Ihe steeper and beater, besides, is 
to prevent the waste of hquor by fiying over in the 
act of beating, and, moreover, to increase the pow- 
er of Ihe lever, which impels (he buckets, which 
ought to be at least 16 inches above the liquid con- 
tained in Ihe beating vat. 

The trough for conducting liquor from Ihe steeper 
to the beater 10 inches wide, 8 inches deep, dimin- 
ishing a little towards the beater. 

N. B. Among other coniideratlons, Dolbing is of 
wore imporlance than Ihe choice of water, parlku- 
latlj as regards Ihe quality; the quanlily of which 
should also be eerlaiii. Thai which is soft and warm, 
and iviii laiher well with soap, is preferred. The 
quality aoj quantity of Ibe product of the dye very 
much dijpendg upon the water. 

Situalibne on the verge of grounds rising from ra- 
vines, or ntar springs, promise not only greater cer- 
tainty of aihplo supplies of water, but admit Ihe 
escape of Ihe quantity of useless liquor daily dis- 
charged from Ike beater alter Ihe dye is precipitat- 



^N TIMBER. 

(See TOl. "th, Am. Far., pages 145, 888, te.) 
Ma. SaiHKiH, fcd/ord covnlti, Pa.,3prU6, I9t8. 

Sir,— The wagon makers, wilb us, prefer the 
white oak that grows .pan Ibe flat sandy bottoms 
of our water courses. The highland oak ia not 
esteemed, nor wiU a good workman put a piece of 
upland oak in felloes, spores, hounds or tongue- I 
have known a wagon, mafaj of our bottom oak, last 
twenty-five years, though ^grcely ever under ihel- 
ter. We use highland hu^ty for axletreea, bot- 
tom while oak for double ani single trees, and lb* 
latter, if not made of Ihe toughest wood, will snap 
In (wo the first slump or root (he plough slrikei 

The signs of a tough, soun\ stick, are smooth 
compact bark.flounshing lop, bwhes wide spread, 
thick at Ihe junction of Ibe pliinula and radicula 
narrowing gradually from thenc\ for three or four 
feet, and then ascending a slighilr diminished co- 
lumn to the branches- A tree, ^osteasiDg tbest 
marks, baa |p-Be growths, and in Ti* usuarcwifai 
« .,i«v' ^..,1. •"•" W ■■ -'>l(nmi,bI/» 
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because the tree may have received in its youth ^ 
wound, by fire or otherwise, near the root, which 
has produced the thick butt, so essential an indica^ 
tion of toughness. An experienced axeman will 
tell, at sight, whether it is natural, or the effect of 
accident. 

The time of cutting timber is of as much impor- 
tance, if not ([greater, to the durability and useful- 
ness of the wood, than the original quality of it, 
and the time that suits one species of wood will 
not suit another. 

Our wagon makers cut their timber in the dark 
of the February moon. Mr. Charles Whitlow, who 
lectured on botany in Philadelphia, in 1817, direct- 
ed his class to cut timber in August. It is very cer- 
tain the moon has powerful influence on timber 
trees. 1 am not superstitious, I am not priest-rid- 
den, and vet I believe the moon has as much influ- 
ence on the vegetable as on the animal kingdom, 
on a white oak as on a lunatic. And why not.' Why 
should not one natural object be connected with 
another natural object, by that invisible sympathe- 
tic chain which seems to operate throughout the 
empire of nature? No doubt appears to exist of 
her influence on man; but whether she exercises 
the control over the vasty deep, which is attributed 
to her, I am not prepared to determine; but this ] 
can assert from experience — rails made of timber 
cut in one sign of the moon will last thirty years, 
while rails made in the same field, cut in another 
sign, will not last ten years. That timber, deadened 
and left to stand, as we do in clearing land, in one 
sign of the moon, will become hard and flinty even 
to its remote branches; no alburnum can be disco- 
vered, and If it is perceptible, it is as indurated 
and durable as the heart, and will not rot for many 
years; while timber in the same soil, in the same 
field, in the same situation, deadened at another 
sign, will become soft, rot and quickly blow out of 
root. To cut timber at one time, the stump will 
rot and the trunk continue sound; and the stump 
cut at one sign will continue to sprout for years/ 
and cut at another no sprout will ever shoot; and a 
stump cut at one period of the winter, will continue 
green for three or four years. The above is appli- 
cable solely to white oak. 

If durability is desirable, the timber should be 
barked when cut. I have observed many trees 
that had been barked a few feet above the ground, 
and as far as they had been barked the wood was 
sound, and above it rotten to the heart. If green 
timber is immersed in running water for six months, 
it will last longer and be less liable to warp and 
spring, than if exposed to the sction of sun and 
wind, to wet and dry. 

A tree of rapid growth, wh«ch grows in an ex- 
posed situation and open giound, is necessarily 
harder than one that grows in the woods, in the 
same soil, and other circums^nces similar. 

The time proper for deadening a white oak, is 
not suitable for hickory, loeust, wild cherry, &e. — 
The roost experienced mto in this country assure 
me that they cut hickory /n the new moon in April, 
for axe handles, &c., and that the worm will not 
attack it if cut at that tme, and it lasts longer. 

It has been remarked that trees, the wood of 
which soon decays, as the maple, sugar-maple, gum, 
Jin, &c., are very haid to kill; while the more dura- 
ble woods, as wild cberry, locust, chestnut, red or 
slippery elm, are easily killed. A gum, sugar-ma- 
ple, &c. may havs the bark cut to the wood all 
round, and flourish for years; but a locust, &c. if 
wounded in the jaroe manner, perish immediately, 
i have built log heaps round the sugar-maple and 
^ro, which birnt the bark off for five or six feet 
above the groind and some distance into the wood, 
without makirg any visibledifferencein the luxuriance 
of the foliagr for the two first years. The reason of 
those thing* I cannot tell. I have only essayed to 
•tite a few facU; toch at I know. TheAbb^Cor- 



rea, or Charles Nuttall, may give the philosophy. 
On the whole, I would advise a farmer, if he 
wishes his rails to last long and the stumps to rot 
quick, to deaden or cut his timber in the dark of 
the moon in August. If he doubts the propriety of 
this advice, ten minutes' work and three years pa- 
tience will enable him to test the truth of what I 
have said. Let him go in his wood and deaden 
two white oaks in the new of the moon in August; 
in the dark of the moon let him deaden two more, 
and in two or three years he can decide whether the 
moon has no influence on a white oak. 

This subject certainly requires more considera- 
tion than it has yet received. As a national con- 
cern, it is of great importance. I am unable to say 
whether the United States' government have paid 
attention to it; but if I were permitted to form aii 
opinion by the answers of the cadets at the exami- 
nation at West Point, over which Governor Bar- 
bour presided, and by the timber made use of for 
army and navy purposes last war, I would not hesi- 
tate in saying they know nothing about it. Many 
of our heavy gun carriages were unfit for use; they 
were full of worm holes, and some of them rotted 
down before the conclusion of the war. The com- 
plaints of the navy timber were pretty general, and 
if I recollect aright, particularly so with respect to 
the Java, built at Baltimore, though part of her 
timber was prize mahogany; and our lake squa- 
drons, constructed with a rapidity unrivalled in the 
history of naval architecture, could have been fit 
for service but a few years. T. B. M. 



A CANE BRAKE. 

The following description of a cane brake (a 
swamp filled with arundo gigantina or miegia ma- 
crosperma) presents a scene which must be new to 
many of our readers. 

"Every one has seen this reed in the form in 
which it is used for angling-rods. It grows on the 
lower courses of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and the 
Red-river, from fifteen to thirty feet in height We 
have seen some, in these rich soils, that would al- 
most vie with the bamboo. The leaves are of a 
beautiful green — long, narrow, dagger shaped, not 
unlike those of the Egyptian millet It grows in 
equidistant joints, perfectly straight, almost a com- 
pact mass; and to us, in winter especially, is the 
richest looking vegetation that we have ever seen. 
The smallest sparrow would find it difficult to fly 
among it: and to see its ten thousand stems, rising 
almost contiguous to each other, and to look at the 
impervious roof of verdure which it forms at its top, 
it has the aspect of being a solid layer of vegeta- 
tion. — A man could not make three miles in a day 
through a thick cane-brake. It is the chosen resort 
of bears and panthers, which break it down, and 
make their way into it, as a retreat from man. It 
indicates a dry soil, above the inundation, and of 
the richest character. The ground is never in better 
preparation for maize, than after this prodigious 
mass of vegetation is first cut down and burned. 
When the cane has been cut, and is so dried, as 
that it will burn, it is an amusement of high holiday 
to the negroes, to set fire to a cane-brake thus pre- 
fiared. — The rarified air in the hollow compart- 
ments of the cane bursts them with a report, not 
much inferior to a discharge of musketry; and the 
burning of a cane-brake makes the noise of a con- 
flicting army, in which thousands of muskets are 
continually discharging. This beautiful vegetable 
is generally asserted to have a life of Qve years, at 
the end of which period, if it has grown undisturb- 
ed, it produces an abundant crop of seed, with heads 
very like those of broom corn. The seeds are fari- 
naceous, and said to be not much inferior to wheat; 
for which the Indians and occasionally the first set- 
tlers, have substituted it No prospect so impres- 
sively shows the prodigality of nature, at a thick 



cane-brake. Nothing affords such a rich and peren- 
nial range for cattle, sheep, and horses. The batter 
that is made from the cane pastures of this ref^on, 
is of the finest kind. The seed easily vegetates in 
any rich soil- It rises from the ground, like the 
richest asparagus, with a large succulent stem; and 
it grows six feet high, before the t>pdy hardens from 
this succulency and tenderness. No other vegeta- 
ble could furnish a fodder so rich or abundant; nor 
in our view, does any other agricultural project so 
strongly call for a trial as the annual sowing of 
cane, in regions too northern for it to survive the 
winter. We suppose this would be in latitude 39 
degrees. 



GRASS— INQUIRY. 

Mr. Skinner: Southampton^ Va. March 20, 1829. 

Sir, — Will you through the medium of your use- 
fal paper ask of your numerous subscribers the best 
kind of grass Jor .l>ottom land, which is covered with 
water during the winter and most part of spring. 
We have a large portion of this land in the lower 
part of Virginia, which cannot be drained without 
greater expense. A Subscriber. 



FLAXSEED. 

It has been a subject of general remark, that the 
exportations of flaxseed from the United States, dur- 
ing the present year, has been unusually small. We 
learn from a gentleman who keeps a register, that 
the exports from this city to England and Ireland 
only amount to 9474 casks, which is less than has 
been known for many years. Our informant adds, 
that the exports for the year 1816, amounted to 
nearly 70,000 casks, and the average exports from 
the United States for the last fifteen years, about 
30,000 casks. [jv. f. paptr. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

At a meeting of the Maryland Society for promot- 
ing the culture of the Vine, holden April 1st, 1929, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers, viz.— 
General Wm. McDonald, President; Henry W. Ro- 
gers, Vice Preeident; John C. S. Monkur, M. D. 
Corresponding Secretary; George Fitzhugh, Junior, 
Recording Secretary; Zebulon Waters, Treasurer- 
Richard G. Belt, M. D., Benj. I. Cohen, Charles C. 
Harper, Lloyd N. Rogers, Isaac McKiro, Robert 
Gilmor, Archibald Stirling, James R. Williams, 
George Fitzhugh, Jr. Evan Thomas, James Cox, 
Walter Price, Directors. 

To THE Public. 

The committee to whom was referred the doty of 
preparing an address to the public, on the views and 
intentions of this association, respectfully beg leave 
to remark— That a company has been formed to in- 
troduce into Maryland, and thence into other States, 
the genera] and skilful culture of the vine. It was 
incorporated at the last session of the Legislature, 
under the name of the Maryland Society for promot- 
ing the culture of the Fine, with a capital of fSOOO, 
and the privilege of increasing it to $12000. The 
price of each share is fixed at only $10, in order that 
all who feel an interest in the enterprise may be en- 
abled to subscribe, and that it may not be necessary 
for individuals who wish to encourage it, to adven- 
ture much upon an experiment which many may 
consider of doubtful issue. 

We have thought it advisable, in the earliest stage 
of our proceedings, to announce our project to the 
public more minutely than has yet been done, and 
to explain the means by which we hope to render it 
successful. On the mauF advantages to be derived 
from the general cultivatiOD of the Fioe, we need b< 
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eipitiate, for the; are so obvious aa lo occur la the 
mind at once. Some of the principal beneBls lo be 
expected are, to rurnisb the public wilb b delicious 
and wbolesome fruit, cheaply and in abundance; lo 
afford industry a oew object of attention, and hy 
occupjing lands dow vacant and unproductiTc, or 
b; partiHllj excluding our itaple cropi, which are 
DOW BuperSuoue and too ofleD unprofitable, eniUire 
to labour it* just renard and auKtnent the ralue of 
pstaleg; and lo substitute gradually an innocent be- 
verage for those delelerious liquors, that are now 
the source of so much misery and so many crimes . 

These beoeets all will admit: it is only the feasi- 
bility of our fcheme that will appear problematical 
to any. But if our success be only doubtful, an>l 
not absolutely impossible, the extenstve usefulne^^s 
of the design should recommend It to the approba- 
tion and zealous and liberal support of every man ol 
Eublic spirit io the commuoity. For our part, vce 
ave very great confidence io the result, 
lo the execution of our plan, one of the first mea- 
iures to be taken will be to procure a piece of land, 
of suitable soil and position, four or fivtt miles from 
town, for the formation of a Vineyard, and the erec- 
tion of such eilablisbments as may be necessary or 
proper for our purpose. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to consult experienced persons, to examine 
the lots that have been offered or that may seem eligi* 
ble, and report upon a selection. At the same time, 
oar attention must be directed to the choice of some 
honest and intelligent person, lo superintend the 
Vineyard, welt acquainted with vine-dreseing in all 
its branches, and also, if practicable, with the man- 
ufacture of Wine — We apprehend it will not be 
ditGcult to meet with such a person. Proposals 
have already been made to the board, which promise 
to be ialisfactor^. 

Tbe land havmg been procured and a well quali- 
fied "vigneron" engaged, we shall proceed, at as 
eifly period as the laws of vegetation will permit, 
(that IS, this fall or next spring,] to plant a certain 
number of acres wilb vines Intended for wine, and 
a certain number with others that produce the beE<t 
fruit for the table; and to erect lucb buildings and 
worka, and collect such implements, a* may b« le- 
oaired for cultivating, multiplying and improving 
toe vine, gathering and keeping tbe grape, and mak- 
ing, and preserv'mg wine. 

A portion of the land will be allotted to an efptr- 
imtrflal vineyard, where the qualities of various sorts 
may be tested, and it may be ascertained whici 
will be most serviceable in each particular depart 
men*. 

Tbe grapes raised for the table will be sent to 
market during the aea&on; or packed in jara, for 
wbter UH, as those we receive from abroad, or dri- 
ed into raisins. Hie latter will be a mere experi- 
ment, of which we do not know what may be the 
result, and which is not of primary importance: but 
we do not hesitate to declare our belief, (and we 
Ihiok that every person accustomed to reflect upon 
the subject will sustain us in the opinion,) that, if 
wo meet wilb ordinary success, the Mie of fniii. 
tilfaer at tbe period of maturity or afterward* in 
art, wilt ht ofiiself a most lucrative business. 

Id making wine tbe most approved method* will 
>e adopted. The experiment will be fully and fair- 
T tried, whether good pure wine can be manuGic- 
ured in (bis country, without the admixture of 
- 'ler liquor*, or of any sweetening substance*. 

1* all these various operatioDS, from the tending 
i.e plaDt to every process to which the fruit is sub- 
ccted, will be performed publicly in the neighbou r- 
•'■od of a populous city, our establishment will be 
Juable plare of practical instruction for all who 
uaj desire to learn. In order more effectually to 
.iueminate a knowledge of the culture through- 
<ul tbe country, we intend to emplor, as appren* 
M gr o(hf rwiie, a ■■rga number of white boy*. 



And as an additional means of promotisg the same 
end, and of defraying our expenses or increasing 
our income, we shall procure and have always on 
hand an ample collection of vines of every useful 
sort, which we shall sell at reduced prices, or, if 
our progress justify it, distribute gratuitously among 
persons who we suppose will give them due atten- 

Such is the outline of the course we wish to pur- 
sue, and we earnestly invite the co-operation of all 
those who approve of our design and the means by 
which it is to be accomplished. While advancing 
to its own fulGlmeDt, it cannot but have the colla- 
teral effect of encouraging those many individuals, 
who are already occunied and interested in the cul- 
ture of the vine; ana even should it fail itself to 
have tbe consequence we anticipate, it may at least 
enable them to attain its objects. It is not llkelv, 
however, that our small exertions will be in vain, in 
a country where persons engaged in similar pursuits 
and intelligent enough to appreciate them, are so 
numerous, and where so much spirit has always 
been displayed even in tbe most expensive and 
hazardous projects for the public good. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors. 

JOHN C. S. MONKUR. 
C. C. HARPER. 



(From the New York Statesman.) 
A New Lixivium fob ScouaiHa Wool. 

As many factories are so situated as to make it 
difBcult and expensive to collect sufficient urine for 
scouring their wool, tbe following new process, 
equally as cheap as the old, will be found to answer 
every purpose. 

This process was communicated by a Mr. Clapp, 
manager, and part owner of tbe Pontonauck wmI- 
len manufactory, Massac busetts. It has been u*ed 
in the Ware and some other factories, for three or 
four year*, and I believe, is exclusively an American 
invention. 

Scouring Liquor.— Mix well by stirring half a 

EInt of oil of vitroi with one quart of olive oil, and 
:t it stand twenty-four hour*. Dissolve five pounds 
of potash in fifty quarts of boiling water; reduce 
tbe temperature to about blood heal, mix with it 
halfa pint of the composition, and replenish as may 
fas wanted with due proportion*. 

It happens in this, a* in the old proeesi, that a 
new made liquor will not always scour well. 
Whenever this occur*, the beat of tbe liquor must 
either be raised or lowered, or more water added 
to weaken the lixivium, or more material (o strength- 
en 11. The same temperature is requisite in this a* 
in the old mode; and every morning before adding 
the fire, tbe scum swimming on the top should be 
taken off as clean a* poaaible. 

With ordinary precaution this lixivium will be 
found to answer quite a* well a* tbe old, leaving tbe 
wool very white, perfectly toll, and quite free from 
yolk and grease. W. P. 



and soundness for keeping, and may be used with 
the least possible labour or knowledge of Brew- 
ing. 
SiviHs — Bt Bbbwiho ore BntHCL or HiLT, 
Or 9 Gaitons of each, Ale and Table Bbxk: 
Brewer's Charge for 9 gallons of Ale £.136 



One Butbel of Mall, 9$.— lib. Hop* 9d. 9 9 
17 9 

Suppose (his to be consumed in two Week*, (here 
would be a weekly saving of 9r. or 33f. 8». per year. 
Treble the cost of a small machine." 

If such advantages can be derived from them in 
England, where Breweries are to be found all over 
the kingdom, much more may be expected from 
them in places in this country where there are none. 
Our principal object, however, is lo call (he atten- 
tion of fanam to ibis subject, and to suggest the 
expediency ol introducing the use of beer in their 
families, and especially among their workmen, in- 
stead of ardent liquors — the venom of tbe atill 
worm. This they will be able to do by obtaining 
one of these machines. 




DOMESTIC BREWING. 

[We observe io a late English publication an ad* 
vertisement or a "portable family brewing ma-' 
chine," which strike* u* as being well ealculated for 
use in this country, eipecially among farmen, and 
in village* and place* where there are no Brewerte*. , 
With the hope of inducing a trial of it, we have ob- 
tained (he annexed drawing. The proprietor ealb 
the attention of (he Bri(i*h pablie lo "the very great 
<— ntage and comfort in brewing their own beer 
"'-* '"•ehine*, «I « tf-^r tftOOpv miL, tbe 



The folhiwisg remark* and table of (he price* of 
(he machine in London, taken (nm the advertise- 
ment of the pro|irie[or, Mr. Needham, may be ae- 
ecplable to our reiders:] 

This machine, bting made of wrought iron, lin- 
oed, is very sweet ard durable. It eombinei in ont 
pwtable utensil, the Tire Place, Boiler, Maih Tun, 
Hop Back, and Working Tun; require* no fixing, 
takes very little room, is easily moved away whe* 
nol in use, and saves msch lime, Isbour and fuel. 

Note.— Tbe capacity «f the machine is sufficient 
lo make nine gallon* of ale, and nine gallon* of ta- 
ble beer from each busbtl of malt, which Is tbe 
strength of six bushels of aalt to the hogshead for 
ale; but **»Dger may be mule at pleasure, bj re- 
■)■«•■■■« '1- .H>nti(y of walerlo the roalL 

""icf—for Monty. 

■ Se( of Cooler*, of tinned 
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' To Mask Hstit Lay ik Wihtbh. 
Id order (a make hent la; throughout the win- 
ter, it ia recommeDded to heat the poultry roasis 
bj meana of ateam, and to mix with their Jbnil 
pounded Of aler or other shells, anil bIbId also pound- 
ed. The lime contained in (be oyiler-thell con- 
Iribntea to the rormalian of the ahell, and the 
alate heighteDa the Bavonr or the meat of the tee- 
[Bolt. Univ. 

To Prisbrtb Eooi. 
It had iMeo long aioce averred that eggs nould 
keep perfectlj well for ten monthi in lime waler. 
A ilill more effeclua) way of preaerviog them h^s 
been tried: it ia (hat of aeposiKng them in a weak 
•oluUoQ of hydrochlorate of chalk ((hirty grains of 
salt to a pound of water), the liquid always abore 
the eggs, and to stand in a cool ailualion. So trcat- 



EDUCATION OF THE FEMALE SEX, 
ijome of our readers will probably recognize in 
the subsequent paragraphs the sentiments diaclosed 
in a practical and interesting series of papers, 
which laletj appeared in the Boston Advertiser. 
The author, in the rollowing ardcle, resumes her 
subject, tabiug it up at the point a( which it is leTi 
in tDose essays. It was our intention to direct the 
notice of our readers to these productions, as con- 
taining original and valuable views on female edu- 
catioD, when we bad the pleasure of receiving, 
through the intervention of a Trieud, the continua- 
tion of the writer's observations on Ihii subject. 
From this source we shall occasioDally draw what- 
•T«r may seem likely to prove interesting or urelul. 

[JiHeriean Jovmul oj £iluc*lio'i' 

If I have made an effectual appeal to the under- 
standing and reelings of any, there will be a desire 
excited to discover, more particularly, the cauiea of 
so much practical error in domeslie education , and 
infant management. It ihall be my endeavour, ai 
this time, to point out one or two of those which in 
ray opinion are fundamental. Tba first and moHt 
abvioQS ha* been mentioned in my animadversioiis 
on the neglect aX completing the education of girls, 
■• we do that of hoya, and preparing them specili- 
caOj for (he station they were designed to nl), by 
giriDK (hem such a course of instruction as will ren- 
der tSem competent to its duties. When a youn^; 
n4rried woman is first called to sustain the mnter- 
kal relation, she is for the most part utierly ignor- 
ant of the whole field of operalions into whicii she 
is M ivddenly introduced, and in which she is ne- 
ceuitatcd to act. Id this distressing dilemma what 
ii she to do? If this situation were distressint; lo 
ber,ir she really feJt the full force, and saw clearly 
the sad consequences of her ignorance, the evil 
would in some degree be palliated. Sbe nould (hen 
reflect and consider, sha would act cautiously, 
would seek instruction, which proverbially is better 
late than never, she would watch for indications, 
■nd try to reason upon them; and her «al, perse- 
verance, and industry, gleaning knowledge where- 
ver she could find it, would ufaviale some of Ihesorest 
troubles of her helpless state- As all this n 
timea occurs, we see instances where the resi 
beyond our exprelBlians, if not equal to ourwl 
Bat in the generalitr of cases, there is so d 
IfaougbtleMnets of Ine evils to be dreaded, from an 
ignorance that all requisite knowledge is not pos. 
sew ad. Sacfa demand for information eomes unei- 
paeledlf.andiinpreparad for; and without awaken- 
ing BUKlj it ii KHwered bj an application for help 



ly one who happens to be present, and who 
propose a plan for the existing exigency. 
As it respects the health of the new born babe, 
ere are a inultilude of counsellors always ready 

five advice and enforce measures on the young 
inexperienced mother; and in a multitude of 
counscllora there is safety, we are told b* that word 
of truth, to which we can never appeal in vain, if 
appeal rationally; and to which we should al- 
ways appeal for our principles of conduct. But as 
the Bible does not point out the necessily of 
■electing those counsellors Judiciously, this part of 
(he transaction is usually neglected; and our friend- 
ly advisers are oFten as opposite in the directions 
they give, as they are wide from (ru(h and nature. 
Nevertheless (be advice of one is followed now, that 
afa second the next time; and (bus the infant be- 
comes a subject of experimentij and well is it for 
the helpless creature, if none of (hem are fa(al,BB 
is sometimes the case; or seriously injurious, as 
very frequently happens. Tha( it can escape all 
evil consequences do reasonable mind will believe; 
and (he fact accords with rational expectation; as 
the inevitable sickness of some kind or other, of the 
ralityof new horn infants, sutficiendy testifies- 
quesdoD is, how could the B(ale productive of 
these evils be avoided? I answer without heBi(a- 
lion, how it ought to be avoided; though I am by 
no means able to say how, under existing usage and 
prejudices, it can be altogether changed. But In 
my view i( is an imperative duty of every young 
lady, previous to her becoming a mother, (o seek 
(hat instruction she will require to guide her con- 
duct in every particular respecting (he manage- 
ment of infant children. By the aid of a sensible, 
ible, and Judicious physician, whose age, experi- 
ence, and knowledge, were such as might be con- 
"ded in, sbe could be directed to a course of read- 
ig and reflection, and otherwise led through a field 
of appropriate studies, which would gradually pre- 
pare her for one part at least, of the important task 
about to devolve upon her; and when tne period of 
action arrived, feeling berscirsomewhat competent 
directing all that is required to be done, she 
would firmly resist (be in(erroeddling of ignorant a^ 
(endants; and unharrassed by anxiety and unalarm- 
ed by fears; she would steadily and calmly pursue 
the right path, and find the reward of her devotion 
to duty, in the heatlb and happiness of her infant, 
if a young mother is generally ignorant, even af- 
ter her babe is in her arms, what is (he right method 
of physical treatment, (his is bu( part of her misfor- 
(uoe. I call it misfortune, because that which 
would be folly and wickedness if it were wilful, be- 
comes misfortune, when it is (he consequence of er- 
rors in previous educadon, which the individual had 
no power to remedy, and of the existence of which 
she was unaware. Though it ii (he bodily health 
of the infant alone, that claims the attention of pa- 
rents and nurses generally, it is the mind which 
suffers most from ignorance of (he proper me(hods 
of fostering, invigorating, and developing it; and 
from the pernicious impressions that ignorance is 
constantly the cause of ita receiving. I'he young 
mother, aSectianate and devoted (o her child as she 
always is, and anxious and de(ermiDed to do every 
thing required fur its health and happiness, is (hut 
constandy neglee(ing and injuring bo(h, from ig- 
norance of what sbe ought to do. Had a similar 
plan (o the one recommended for gaining a know- 
ledge of the physical treatment of children, been 
pursued by the parents to complete the education of 
daughters, in regard to the mental development, 
the cultivation of (he affections, and a proper dis- 
cipline of the in(ellectual habits of infants, the fre- 
quent thoughtlessness and ignorance which prevails 
on this subject would have been obviated. If the 
young lady had been placed in % aituation wbam 
proper aeBatt of her duty would be awakened, an 
where aiie could have g«incd inalmction on (he 



deep aubjecl of the human mind, and the forau- 
tion of character, bad she been taught (a compre- 
hend the power of (be firs( associations, the natoral 
development of the faculties, the true source of 
ideas, and how much their just combinations de- 
pend on circumstances which a watchful mother 
can control; had the most Judicious methods been- 
unfolded to her of associating and impressing what 
ia right and true, and of preventing or removing 
what is wrong and false; to short — had sbe been 
duly initiated into the art and the principles of nur- 
sing her child's mind from its birth, by the best in- 
strucdoo (o be procured on this important branch 
of early culture, though sbe might be imperfectly 
prepared from want of experience, yet she would 
be enabled to i^o on in her daily task securely and 
happily to herself and to her oBsprtng. Gaining 
more and more knowledge from daily observation, 
reflection, and application of her previous reason- 
ig, she would gradually advance in the science; 
gently and naturally endciog, as it were, her Uttle 
one after her; and leading it step by step to (hose 
habits of thought and conduct, those happy and de- 
lightful associations of the pleasing and good, the 
(rue and desirable, which will result in her own 
heartfelt satisfaction, and the welfare and constant 
enjoyment of the httle being committed to her care 
and guidance. In this happy result of the efforts 
of a young woman to qualify herself for (he dis- 
charge of the maternal duties, by a judicious 
course of reading, study, colloquial instruction, 
reasoning and reflection, and whatever other means 
may be wisely selected to elfcct so desirable an ob- 
ject; I am presupposing the character of (he indi- 
vidual to he of (he right cast; her mind disciplined, 
aSeedons regulated, temper subdued, and moral 
' '" " religious principles fixed; where 
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luch instruction is wanting, (be labour of a young 
mother is doubled and trebled. And as I fear tfaia 
is often the case, nay, as I know it positively in ma- 
ny instances to be so, it will be necessary to takoit 
into considerKtioo; and at least to make what is, 
and what ought to be, the s'ate of mind, temper, 
habits, and feelings of young women thus situated 
so spparent, that no reader may mistake, when ap- 
plying my observadoos (o her own character. 1 
intended also to explain what 1 conceive to be an- 
other fundamental cause of the wrong management 
of young children. But my subject rum into so 
many particulars, in my endeavour to ItlustrBle it 
sufficiently to make it entitely practical, as to ren- 
der me prolix; and lest I should also be lediona, 
obliges me to defer, for the present, any further ob> 
servationa. 



Evil Uonsi^ubscbs or Kockiho Cbiu>bbii, 
It is doubtful whether (he pracdce of rocking in- 
fants, when oRcn repeated, be not the origin of 
many of the diseases of children, When the hu- 
man offspring first begins (o make use of its ftcal- 
ties, and (o give proof of i(B being sensible lo ex- 
iH(ence, even should (his be done by iofaDdoe eriei. 
Is it right to stop those cries and to prevent its par- 
ing that tribute (o nature? T^e rocking of tne 
cradle brings nn sleep only through the stupor it 
produces on the senses. Such a motion cannot but 
offend the delicate fibres of (he brain of an infant, 
injure its digesdon. sour the milk from which it de- 
rives its nourishmeat, and turn it into curds, 

iNHOMrTU OH WaSTB. 

Oh! waste not thou the smallest thing, 

Created fay Divinity; 
For gratns of sand the mountains make, 

And a(amies infinity. 
Waste (hou not then the smallest lime, 

'TIS imbecile infirmity; 
For well thou knowest, if aught tbou knoweatr 

That Mcond* fom tteraity. 
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(Items rrom lite Engl eh papers ) 
On Werfnesdaj Usl during a run of Ibe Ven\ 
liroke loK hounds of ihe Coal pil parku an acci 
dent which but for Ihe miraculoua interference of 
Providence must inevitably have proved fatal, hap- 
pened lo Mr. WelUnglon Peel, a relative of the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, who bad Joined the hounds, 
and was enjoying Ihe (ports of the chase. It ap- 
pears tbal Air. Peel's borse ivas going it lis greatest 
tpeed over the park, n hen he unrortunalely rode 
over a coal pit, which was over-grown with gorze. 
The borse made a stnmhle, threw Mr. Peel over ils 
head to a considerable distance, and immedlalely 
disappeared. The poor animal gave a most hide- 
ous yell a% it WHi falling, hut on reaching Ihe hoi- 
torn, inilanllr died. Mr. Peel was removed on a 
liller (o Ihe tiouie of a relative (Mr. K. H. Peel, of 
Colts-ball, Pembrokeshire), where eurgeone are in 
daily attendance upon him, and we are happy to 
say that sanguine hopes are entertained of his re- 
covery. Mr. Peel had purchased the deceased an- 
imal for I60J. a few days prior lo the accident. 

QuALiTfEa or WAH-HoasEs. 
M. AmmoDt, slud-inspeclor to Ihe RtaK of Prus- 
sia, in a pamphlet recently published on the quali- 
ties of war horses, and the proper mode of hreak- 
inglheai.doubts whether the present mode of break- 
ing horses is a good one, and objects la Ihe ineffi- 
ciency of Ihe system of encouraging races for the 
end proposed by it. These races can only, he says, 
have any effect on the fleetness of horses, and con- 
sequently on their quickness on the march, and not 
at ail on th*ir adaplalion for useful purposes — tu 
which, on Ihe contrary, they are often disadvanla- 
geous. He would suhslitute chariot races, such as 
were practised in ancient times by Ihe Greeks and 
Romans, in order toaRbrd the means of judging al 
one and the same time of Ihe vit^our, Ibe supple- 
nets, and Ifae docility of Ihe animal. 

Horsk-Brusk. 
A pamphlet published el Paris, by a Mr. Goelz, 
recommends a tuhsiltute of hi* inrenlion for Ibe 
wist of straw commonly used in dressing horses, 
The brush, which Ihe invenlor dignifies wi(h the 
itle of brotte hygieniqut,ia an imitation of thekaf- 
'-'h, or brush of the Arabs. It is composed of a 
issue of horse-hair, enfolding a pad of the same 
lateriai, banked by thin iron plates, and covered 
-ilb varnished lealhcr. Il is, moreover, furnished 
,th a strap across the width of Ihe back as ai 
'•^ary brush. The neb which covers Ihe pad, 
iiicb is equally Hexlbie and strong, it is averred, 
lenetrates the hair and lo the bide of the animal 
>etlor than any other instrument, and removes all 
"reign tubalances, however minute. The size ii 
•■e same aill"^' " *<« usual horae-briuh, cov 
"ual proporl... - "- lurfactt at k time, «<'• 
■ th« £avit)e* .- .^..ing over I>""id, *' - 



PlDISBEEB OF Cl LEBRATED HoRSES. 

GREY DIOMED. 
I do hereby certify, that the grey horse Enter- 
prise (now called grey Diotned) sold by me to John 
Tayloe, Esq. of Richmond county, was got hy the 
mported horse Medley, his dam hy Sloe, his gran- 
dam by Valiant, out of Ihe imported mare Calista, 
Ihe properly of Col. Wm. Byrd, of Westover. The 
above horse Sloe, was gat by Old Partner, out of 
General Pi'eleon's imparled mare Blossom, — Given 
under my hand this Gib daj of April, 1793. 

(Copy) RicBASit BaoOEB. 

DRIVER. 

Driver was gotten by Lord Egremont's famBU^ 

nnint! borse Driver, which now stands so high in 
England, and won IT races in one year, aitninst Ihe 
best horses; his dam by Dorimonl, a good runner; 
bis grandam the famous running mare Muse, gotten 
by old Ring Herod; his great graitdam hy Shep- 
herd's Crah; his great great grandam by Cade, out 
of the liiile Hartley mare. 

Lontj EoREHONT's Driver foaled in 17S3 was 
gotten hy Treolham, out of Uoquelle, who was got- 
■- - by the Coraplon Barb out of a Godolphin Ara 
1 mare; her grand-dam Grey Robinson, by the 
BEkId Galloway; great grandam by Snake, out of 
VVilkea, who was gotten by Hautboy, aul of Miss 
D'Orcy's Pot mare, gotten hy .Sedhury. 

DoHiMOKT WHS foalcd in 1773, gotten by Olho; 
his dam by Bahrabani; grandam by the Hampton 
Court Childers, out of the Duke of Somerset's Bald 
Charlotte. 

William Tborhton. 
City of Wa4hington, March 10, 1798. 

N, B. The dam of Driver was purchased by my 
relation Isaac Ficktrmg, Eiq- of Fok Lease, Hamp- 
shire (England) who sent her to the Eatl of Ejre- 
monl, by one of his own grooms. The individual 
pedigrees were examined in the alud book hy Bcnja- 
Ogle, Eiq. of Annapolis. 

BARONET. 
ABOKET was bred by Sir John Webb, Bart, and 
gotten by Verlumnes, son of Eclipse; his dam, call- 
ed Penullima, by Snap, grandam by Cade, great 
grandim by Crab, great great grandam by Flying 
Childers, outofthe Confederale Filly; she was got- 
by Grey Grantham, her dam by the duke of Rut- 
land's Barb, out of Bright's Roan. 

(Signed) Jambs Weathibv. 

OxtniUn Slrtit, M. 1. 

FEDERALIST. 
Copyoftkt CertifieaU of kit Pedigree. 
I do hereby certify, that Ihe black stud Coll, sold 
Major John Pryor, was got by LalA, his dam by old 
Feamoiight, out of Coh Taskoe's famous imported 
mare Sedmo, wbo was got by Itie Godolphiii ^rabi 
an, and judged lo be the finest mare that ever wa 
imported into America. — The above stud was rait 
ed on the estate of the Hon. John Tavloc, deceai 

ed. WlLLIAullEAI.E.Jr. 

Teal, H'. mifttigfc, ) 

Lajidvn Carltr, jun. } 

HELLEN'S IMPORTED FLORIZEL, 
Was bred by the Duke of Bedford, and imported 
by Mr. Hcllen. He is remarkable for bis strength, 
figure and aclivilj; 16 hands high; a beautiful dap- 
ple hay. and is well known to he equal, if nol supe- 
rior, to any hoise upon the peninsula. 
Plorizel was got hy the noted Floi 



a brown mare by Alfred^ his grandiim Fairy Qaet 
'ly Tounc Cade-' *>» fcreat grandam waa ku.. 
ftveib; <'—\p^ •■ Wirfit-''^llowayby 3,.. 



WONDER 

Was gotten by the celebrated imported hone 
Wonder, his dam hy Diomed, both noled for speed 



, have ranked him among Ihe first horses in 

Virginia. In 1811, he won Ihe jockey club purse 

at Frcderickihurg, four mile heal<, beating Ihe 

best horses in the lower country. He then came 

lo Wathinglon, and won there with ease tb red 

le heats, healing Eclipse, and four other find 

rses. After which he challenged the United 
Stales for S'iOOO, lo run two or three miles, without 
being taken up. 

Wonder by Phenomenon, his dam by Diomed; 
his grandam Desdemooa hy Marsk. 

MarehB, 1815. G. R. A. Brown. 

DIOMED-EAGLE. 

Pedigree. — Diomed-Eagle was golten by the im- 
porled borse Kagle, (the hanitnomest, the largest 
and Reelect thorough hred horse in England,) hi* 
dam was gotten hy ibe famous imported horse Old 
Diomed, Ihe aire of Top-gallanI, Florizel, Truiton, 
Vingt-un, Polomak, Duroc, Ihe sire of the New- 
Vork or American Eclipse, and many other capital 
ers; his grandam (the dam of Fiickahoe and 
other good runners,} hy the imparled horse Alder- 
man, (which was by Pot-8-o^s, and he by the English 
Eclipse,) his great grandam by Ihe impo'rlcd horse 
Clockfasl; (which was by Gimcrack, Ibe sire of 
Old Medley; Gimcrack by Cripple, and Cripple by 
Ihe Godolphin Arabian,) his g. g. grandam by Wild 
Air, which was by Ihe imporled horse Did Fear- 
gbl, out of Ihe famous imported mare Old Killy 
Fiaher; Fearnoughl and Kitty Fisher were both by 
Cade, and Cade hy the Godolphin Arabian. 

^pril 5, l&a4. Wh. Thorktob. 
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SU.MMARV JUSTICE. 

Deacon A. is a deacon in a Calvinistlc church. 

e is a merchant; does a considerable business; is 

ucb respected as an honest man liceautt he is a 
deacon and looks as serious and dejected as if he 
did not care a pin for all this world was worlh. 
Farmer G- csme into his store Ihe other dav— it 
a cold one— to trade off a few bushels of wheat 
which is very high just nt this time. The bargain 
"•• concluded, and the farmer was to take his pay 
ill. The store floor is at elaslic as some dei- 
' conscieiicBs. The bog^* of wheat were brought 
nd the measuring of their contents commenc- 
ed. All at once the deacon's feel were insufferably 
cold. As the grain was emptied into the measurei 
he deacon stamped violently around it,— lo warm 
his feet. The poor farmer could not complain Ibat 
the honest deacon should wish lo promale circula- 
tion and gpt his feel warm, hut his grain setlled per- 
ceptibly wilh every stamp from the deacon's feet, 
and Ihe sii bushels he brought lo markel held out 
but five and a half on second measurement. 

Old farmers sometimes "know a thing or two." 
Mr. G. said nothing, hut proceeded to Ihe measur- 
ing of Ibe salt that he was to receive in pay for h*' 
wheat. The deacon's feet had got warm by tb 
time; he was as light "on Ihe fantastic toe," as if n, 
were walking on eggs. Nol so wilh Ihe farmer. A' 
Ihe sail begun to run into Ihe half bushel, his /w 
were suddenly seized wilh ihe cold. Being a heavi 
rustic, he stamped vehemently. "Tut, lul," say'i 
Ibe deacon, "your jumping shakes down the sat 
loo much!" "Nol more Ihan yours shook down m 
wbeai, I guess," said the fanner. When the busk 
oeu was ciom"le(flH there was about an ev«n trad. 
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PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. 

Red clouds in Ihe weal at sunset, especiallf wben 
tbef hftvo a lint of purple, porlead fine weather. 
Th« reaion or which is, Ihat Ihe air, when dry, re- 
fiacti mora red, or heal-maliing raya; and ai dry 
*ir ia not perfeclly Initisparent, they are again re- 
flected in the horizon. A copper, or yellow tunsel, 
geoerally rorelells rain^ but aa an indication oT wet 
Meather approaching, nothing ia more certain than 
Ihe halo around the moon, which ia produced by 
the precipitated water; and the larger the circle 
the nearer the cloude, and coniequently the more 
^ady (a fall. The old proverb is oflen correct: 
"A rainbow in the mornrne is tbe sfiepherd'a wurning; 
A rainbow at night ia the ahephard'a deJighl." 

A rainbow can only occur when Ihe clouds con- 
lainiog or depoailing the rain, are opposite to Ihe 
auni and in the evening tbe rainbow is in the east, 
and in the morning in the weal; and as our heavy 
rains in this climate are usually brought by the 
wealerly wind, a rainbow in the west indicates 
lbB( tbe bad weather is on the road by the wind, 
to us; whereas, the rainbow in tbe east, proves the 
rain in these casea is pasting fronii us. When the 
awallows Oy high, fine weather is to be expected or 
continued; but wben they Ry low and close to the 
ground, rain is almosi eurely approaching. This ia 
explained at Tollowti: swallows pursue the flies and 
goats, and flies and gnats usually delight in a warm 
alrats of air. Aa warm air is lighter, and usually 
iDoister, than cold air, when Ihe warm strata of air 
■re high, Ifaere is less chance of moisture being 
Ibrowa down from them by the mixture with cold 
air; but when the warm and moist air is close to 
Ihe surface, it is almost certain, that as the cold air 
flows down into it, a deposition of water will take 
place, [fidinturg Ma PAiio. Jout, 



RUSSIAN NAVY. 
The quantity of shipping Turnished by Ihe stocks 
or Ihe Admireity at St. Pelersbureh exceed that 
supplied by anv other naval araenal in Ihe empire. 
it ia staled as follows: — From 1712 to 17-25, 40 ves- 
sels; from 1735 to nJS, 26; from 1745 (o 1763,40; 
from 1763 to 1797, 93; from 1797 to ISOl, 10; from 
1801 to 1835, 44. The number of vessels of 100 
and of 5D guns launched previously to 1801, was 
7-2, without reckoning 60B4 sail of all sizes. The 
largest ship produced on those stocks was tbe Bla- 
godaU of IdO guns, begun the -iSlh of February, 
■799, and launced the 3d of August, IbOO. Tbe 
malerial used in the construction of all tbe veasels 
is oak of Caucasus. — BuUetin Unhtnai. 



Naw Method or Presebv:ii(i Leeches. 
M. Hamgre has, by the following method, suc- 
ceeded in preierving leeches for a considerable 
lime: — They are kept in small barrels, the internal 
surface of which has been reduced to charcoal, Ihe 
bottom being covered by sand, moas, anil charcoal. 
Jn summer time tbe water must be changed every 
right days; during winter, it is sufficient to renew 
it every siilh week. — Jour, de Chim. Med. 
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AcBICCLTUa^L COBI 

J. S. SamuEB, Esn. 

Sir: Those who occupy themselves in conducting 
useful publications, ought to seek to inform each 
other, br a reciprocal communication, of their la- 
hours; and I shall be flattered lo receive from you 
in Ibis way, new lights and discoveries, profitable 
io agriculture. 

Jl ia tbcD with earoestnesi Ibat I have the honour 



» propose to you to exchange tbe journal Ihat you 
publish (The American Farmer,) with Ibe lieeuitt 
hdastritl Mantifaettirier, AgrieoU H Commercial; 
de la tatubrili ptiblique tt des beaux arts, of which 
I am director and proprietor. 

I send you herewith the I3lh number of Ibis 
work, which will enable you to judge of its utility. 
If you accede to my proposition, you will transmit 
to me your numbers, addressing them to the French 
Consul at New York, to whom J am accredilcd by 
bis excellency the Minister of Marine, and who 
will send them to me. Your packets should be un- 
der a double envelope; the firat lo my address, aa 
indicated beloiv, the second lo that of Ihe Conaul. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of the very distin- 
guished consideration of your very bumble and 
obedient servant, the director and proprietor of the 
Kecuiel Industriel, DE MOLEON. 

Sib, BatliinoTt, nih Januan/, IB39. 

The Consul of France at New York has trans- 
mitted to me your letter oT Ihe I61h of June, and 
ttie 13tb number at the Hecue'U /tuJuifriel, ^c. ^c, 
' 'bich you are the director. 1 receive your pro- 
Wan to exchange with pleaaurs.and enter at 
I into correspondence with you, Ihat we may 
mplisb, according to your desire, objects which 
may result in aorae advantages lo agriculture. 

I have read, attentively, the various articles which 
cempoae tbe number you have sent me, and readily 
igniza tbe utility of your publication. Your 
journal embraces a wide field, but Ibe manner of 
conducting it presents all Ihe characters necessary 
insure it great success- To form this opinion, it 
sufficient to read the "Summary Aeuieie" which 
mmences the 13ih number; it is distinguished, as 
ell by its spirit, as by its method and clearness. 
The American Farmer, which appears once a 
eek, will not oSer the same interest, being almost 
exclusively devoted to agriculture, but it has Ihe 
right of seniority over all Ihe journala publiihed on 
that subject in thia country. It has been created 
by myself, and I believe il lo have contributed to 
important meliorationa in our implements and sys- 
tems of agriculture: and that, as fdr as I know, is 
its chief meriL I send herewith, to the addrei«s you 
have indicated, tbe numbers which have appeared 
16-2S, and will be happy lo receive the numbers 
of the liteueil Indutlritl published during Ibe seme 
period. In future, our exchanges may be regularly 
made every month, 
lam, wjih distinguished consideration, sir. 
Your very humble and obed't serv't, 

J. S. SKINNER, 
Editor American Farmer. 
To Mom. J. O. V. De MoUon, anci<in~) 
Hite de L'eeolt Polytechnique — /n- 
genieur en cft^ du doinairu de la 
Couronne ChevalitT de L'ordre Rmj- 
nl de la Legion-d'honnatr, Sfc. 4'C. 

CF- Riding on Horsiback, — This is a healthy 
and beautiful exercise, and it ia pleasing to see it 
becoming fashionable with young ladies and young 
gentlemen of leisure, who, if not better, might cer- 
tainly be worse employed. The safely and the 
grace with which il is pursued, depends, as in other 
cases, on being well instructed in whatyou are doing. 
For ladies to ride with safety, requires that tbey 
should begin with a gentle horse, and ride slowly 
in a company not too numerous, and under the eye 
of some one who can teach how best to maintain 
ibeir seat, to hold Ihe reins and to command their 
boise. Were these precautions taken, we should 
hear of fewer lamentable accidents, and ladies, in- 
stead of looking the very picture of care and ap- 
prehension, would ride with ease and confidence; 
without which there can be, in this amusement, 
neither pleasure nor health. 



N. B. Let ua whisper to these young damsels. 
Ibat when their beaux are gallanting them on these 
equine excuraions, as Uoclor Mitchell would call 
ihem, to decoy them out two miles on the Market 
street road to Feast's garden and hot house, where 
for a trifle every sparlc may present hii favaurite 
belle with a bouquet of flowers aa beautiful aa her- 
seir-~-the anow-wbite lily and the fragrant rose, and 
to these he may add the tulip, and with il the lines of 
Oryden, beseeching her to put aside her envious 

"As some fair tulip, bv a storm opprest. 
Shrinks up and folds its-silken arms to rest. 
And, bending to tlie blast, all pale and dead. 
Hears from within, Ibe wind sing ruund its bead; 
So shrouded up, your beauty disappears: 
Unveil my love, and lay aside your fears." 

ICP Our Virginia subscribers are informed, that 
Mr. John Minor, jr. ia authorised lo receive money 
due for tbe American Farmer, on the north side of 
James' river above tide water, and east of Ihe Blue 
Ridge. R. Worthinglon, Esq. is also authorised to 
receive money for Ihe Farmer from subscribers re- 
siding west of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, Richard 
Hill and Sons of Fredericksburg, continue to act 
as our agents In those parts of Virginia not designat- 
ed above. We need scarcely remark, while money 
tinues the life and soul of business, that prompt 
payment will be very acceptable. 



(T-BALfiHORE Floub Mamket — Another de- 
cline has taken place in flour. Yesterday morning 
dealers were ofleriag (6.631 from wagons for How- 
ard street. Thestore pricewaa6.91 a6.87,orSus- 
quehanna, there ia little in market — the price ia from 
(6.37i to 6.50— city mills the same. 



Latkst FoaBiDR News. 

Since our last there have been several arrivals at 
New York, from England and France, brineing in- 
letligence from Liverpool to the 5th, from London 
Io the Sd and from Havre lo the 4th of March. The 
English papers are almost exclusively occupied in 
the discussion of the Catholic question, vihich still 
continues the all absorbing topic, both in and out of 
Parliament. The bill for the removal of Ihe Cath- 
olic disabililiea; was lo be introduced to Ibe house of 
nons on the 4lh of March. On the second th» 
Duke of Wellington gave the following explanalioa 
of the provisions of the bill, with respect to its 
operation on the protestant establishment. Without 
going into details, the Duke stated generally, "That 
Ihe bill hereafter to be introduced into tbe other 
house of Parliament, and subsequently to come un- 
der the discussion of their Lordships, would be per- 
fectly free from the least encroachment on existing 

sliiutiona, and would not at all interfere with the 

lbs taken by Ihe Right Rev. Prelates and other 
members of Ihat house. 

'That It would not touch upon the integrity of Ihe 
protestant establishments of the country, nor upon 
the existing securities for that integrity in any way 
■ihatsoever. 

''That wben those measures, which would shortly 
be Bubmilled to the other, and subsequently lo that 
bouse of Parliament, were before tbicr Lordships, 
he engaged to prove — that so far from tending to 
establish Popery, they would prevent the growth of 
Popery, and promote the extension of Ihe Protest- 
ant religion. He engaged to prove, he would repeal, 
that those measures would check the increase of 
tbe Catholics, while they would tend to add lo the 
numbers of Ibe Protestants. 

Finally, Ibat the measure tended, so far from es- 
tablishing Popery, lo check and prevent its growth, 
and to promote Ihe influence of Ihe Protestant reli- 
gion in [felaad," 
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in kettlen, and aie poured inlo the 
caution muit be rpmciiibered^ the i 
tiiOTed rrom the fire the instant it 
boiling point, or it will acquire a svr 
make (he nine unfit for beeping. 
ha* taken place during a verj < 



las reacheil the 
eineee thai will 
If the vintage 
epell,oreren 



_ a middling temperature, the fruit 
tain heal enough, and no external assistance be r 
quired lo promote the fermentation, ir (he crop is 
not as sugary as usual, owing to a cold summer, a 
hair pound of brown lugat must be allowed for 
evefj ten barrow-fulia of grapes. The must aUo 
may he scented with Ihe young sproutii of peach or 
almond trees.and some few bandfulis ofdried elder 
Dowers. As soon as ever the vat is filled, the whole 
maas of juice must be stirred up brisbly, and co- 
TBTcd down with a lid or cover, or boards laid over 
it. 

In a Tew hours the fermentation is in Tull train; but 
(omelimes it is delayed for several days for want of 
the contact oflhe external air. When fermentation 
begins, the substances become troubled, displaced, 
and efferTescenl, as if about to separate. The heat 
rises to 20" of Reaumur; Ihe liquid swells to a greater 
volume; then,much carbonic acid gas is evolced.and 
the wine is made. That gas once let loose, Ihe siir 
is appeased, the liquid falls, crows cold, the fureiijn 
RuhMances precipitate, and the wine becomes a lim- 
pid fluid. 

All enlightened practice proves that air is a ve- 
hicle necessary and fHVourdble lo fermentation; 
and that if preserved from the contact of Ihe air, 
themu^tcanbe long kept from change or altera- 
lion. But (he experiments of some chemiala prove, 
ihatallhougb Ihe mu>t in light vessels goes very 
slowly through Ihe process of change, it neverthe- 
less does become wine, and thai of a very rich kind. 
From whifh arises two dorlrines concerning Ihe 
making of wine: one, that it should /ernieiif quicfc, 
the other that it should ftrmtnt aUiu; Ihe one de- 
claring that atmospheric air aids the process and 
assists in carrying off the gaseous mailers which 
must disengage themselves from Ihe liquor, lo per- 
fect il into wine; the other insisting that wine fer- 
mented beyond Ihe contact of the air is richer, with 
more bouquet and more alcohol, which the carbo- 
nic acid gas carries awaj where the fermentHtion 
is open. The difference of these two parlies is 
mostly in words; and Ihe gordian knot is easily un- 
loosed. To make good wine there is one ferment 
with agilalion required, which, to be complete must 
JO on quickly; and needs Ihe contact of the air te 
«TOlve it thoroughly. The term of this ferment Ie 
the nakiae of the scum or head. Then comes on 
the second ferment, which is slow and progressive. 
Tbis is the time lo close the vais bo close as only tc 
leave issues for Ihe carbonic acid gas to escape. 

Modea of making wine differ according to th( 
i|uality or species of Ihe grape, the nature of thi 
soil of the vineyard, the temperature the latter en 
joys, and even we may say, according to the no 
tions of the vintner. In some districts the wine 
^nly remains in the vats from 96 to -lO hours. In 
■he neighbourhood of Lyons it is left from six to 
ight days at moat; in many places the term is usu- 
illy from twelve lo twenty days. In the soolh-easi 
lepartments it remains twenty-five, thirty and forty 
■■ays; at Narbonne it is sometimes left seventy days. 
,f you ask why, when the fermentation ii over, and 
he wine is made, it is Ihni left upon the lees to 
.larify in the vat, the answer is, it i» Ihe cuilnm; if 
/ou soy that there will be great loss, that the bead 
Till grow dry >nd sour, *■- " "■" "- 
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like a crust or solid substance, and if some oily or 
resinous particles float upwards and make the head 
compact and closely adhering to the sides of the 
vat, there is no reason why the wine may not be 
left untouched. So long then as the wine is cover- 
ed from the air, and there are no openings to favour 
the evaporation of the alcohol, Ihe thick head serves 
IB well as any lid to protect the fluid beneath; and 
f the head is so firm as to remain in its place not- 
withstanding Ihe railing of the wine from the 1IOI0 
fermentation, the wine beneath will be better than 
any of the same crop that has been exposed to im- 
mediate racking off. However, no wine can re- 
main without injury thirty, forty or seventy days in 
the vat, without being a bad wine, and Ihe vat too 
I say a bad wine, because it must be wanl- 
the saccharine phlegm that holds in solution, 
res to incorpoiate, the aqueous part with the 
oily and resinous ones. When this tract or muci- 
lage is plentiful, it will absorb and keep back thoie 
oily and resinous particles which must rise and clitg 
to the scum to preserve ihe Utter from mould, ard 
make it fit to protect Ihe liquor from the air. If 
the warmth of the vat is Kieai, it attenuates these 
oily particles, and the head becomes porous or 
filmy, unfit to shelter Ihe wine, and acetous fermin- 
lalion begins. On the other hand, when Ihe phlrgm 
and spirit arc in an uncommon proportion, they 
make the insensible perspiration so brisk and In- 
miiltuous, that the heat evolved draws from the 
head a carbonic gas with which the wine becones 
harged, and is in consequence harsh, hard ind 
heady, as dangerous for use as it is unpleasan: to 

"" * ' " CO is mostly fermented expffled 
tlom is rendered respectable by 
experience, and by the wisest cultivators and far 
mers who reason on all their customs and allihe 
traditions that guide them. I have, therrfore no 
great idea of Ihe new method, known by the nime 
of Ihe Elizabeth Gervais' Patent, and which seems 
lo have been borrowed from my late friend Fab- 
bronC or Don Caibois of Meiz, who constructed in 
1782, an hydraulie value, of Ihe same characters a! 
the mint-making apparatus of Gervais; or from 
Goyon de la Phmbnaie, who in 1157 described an 
analogous process; or from the Neapolitan Porlo. 
or the German chemist Becker, who lived in the be 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The new in- 
vention is intended to prevent the escape of the spi- 
rituous and balsamic portions; but the mnre rapid 
and agitated Is the fermentation, the less is the 
chance for Ihe alcohol and aroma to be carried off, 
owing to the vehement disengagement of thi 
bonic gas which keeps them down. The more qmc 
and slowly this disengagement operates, the more 
completely this gas saturates itself with the alco- 
hol and fragrance. It is intended also to keep the 
scum and film from growing aonr, or putrescent, 
which they never do, when the vintner knows his 
business and takes proper care. It has, rnoreovei, 
been proved by public experiments, 1st, That the 
old method \» the only one that preserves (he pecu- 
liar aroma and inherent qualities of the speciei; 
2d. That the Gervais patent does not increase the 
product by a thousandth part; 3d. That the liquor 
which rises and is condensed in the retort-cover, ia 
thre( parts water, and the reBt a brandy, foetid with 
the odour of tin; 4th. That Ihere ii much to be 
gained by covering the val closely, wilh the pre- 
caution, however, of leaving ihe sufficient open- 
ing for the carbonic gas lo go off readily; 5tbly, 
That tart, iveak wines, treated by the patent, df 
r even agreeable; they only gaii 



vered vessels, undergoes a thorough Iransformalioa 
inlo wine and spirit, both the must and Ihe leei; 
while in the elute or ilov fertitatlation, Ihe aisimili- 
tion is irregularly completed in the racking caibi. 
and the lees, on diilillation, afford two or three de- 
grees less of alcohol. 

The Gervais patent, also, gives to delicate, rosy 
wines a deeper colour, which, in commerce, may 
injure Ibeir sale, Ihe characters and appearancci 
of such wines being established; hut it does not 
make them purer or more fragrant. Whether tha 
wines prepared by it will keep as well, either, re- 
mains to be seen; they are, as j et, too green for an 
opinion to be given. 

e would not have taken such pains to abow 

rrora of this system, save from a rooted anli- 

pathy of such attempts to profit by the reBlrtctiva 

conditions of a process, first patented and tben 

f:ilsely cried up. Recommendations, given with 

mercantile complacence and facility, or extorted by 

mportunily, have been paraded for Ihe purpose of 

:nriching the inventor, which, in an age when %a- 

['nee throws open the gates of benefit to all, is a 

:iaor effort at monopoly, and falls with expense and 

lisappointment on Ihe laborious and diligent nuni- 

pulalor of the products of the vine. Finally, it may 

be said that it is profitable in Ihe South lo cover 

ats partially, because othierwiBO the wine would 

be likely to sour; bnl in Ihe North Ihe vats must be 

:poaed during the violent fermentation, and closed 

> as soon as it is over. The wine, it is true, is 

lias rich, but experience proves that this is tha 

ily proper mode to prevent its being soured. 
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not bec<- 
hen the fermentation has gone through the . sigh* 
•^^^*nty degrees, and Ihe suspended rcKiduum has .. '. « .-i«.-.f-'-n, "l-- "-'-ge lo loosely 

leen cipelled to the surface of the fluid, forming 

he chaplet or head, ■ ' i* i» called; if there 's brat ._ ^ „, ;^, , ..^ «je igg of the rio- 

-.oughin the «■ - "-Heo the u^jer -- ■ »•* ., -,jonso'- • '»• -^■"~ -■- ' ' ■■- 



THE PUBLIC COU.^TRY ROADS. 
[Few subjects are more worthy of attention, and 
In many slates none is more neglected, than the 
main public roads. In Maryland, the matter is 
led lo the regulation of Ihe levy courts in the seve- 
rtt counties, so that Ihe system, if that may be 
chlled system where-system there is none, is no 
wh<;re uniform, but every where inadequate. In 
somi counties the roads are almost impassable, la 
someptaces even on horseback, undergoing no re- 
pair, txcept perhaps' twice a year, generally tiia 
Salurdai before court, when a little loose dirt ii 
dragged into the gutters, filling one hole by mak* 
ing anothir larger and more dangerous, and the 
yawning rivine that is closed for the moment, is 
re-opened ind made wider by the first rain that 
comes, after — Ihe grand jury has been dismissed.* 
Li a genersl rule, these county roads should ha 
nade nearly^evtl; the inclination from the centre 
>r Ihe road to Ihe side thereof, should be very 
light, but the road itself should be always kepi di; 
by slight draiie on aach side, that might be quickly 
sde wilh ■ Iv^e plough and a good yoke oT oxen, 
is, however, impossible to have safe, comfortebla 
id expeditious travelling, without submitting to 
e expense of [ood roads, and employing compa 
lent force and nen of some sense to superinlcM 
-and here is Ihe difficulty. The people art 
often like indivduals, "penny wise ind ponn^ 
foolish." They von't submit to the expense, bm 
the legistitor is atvid lo incur their d is plea sure.- 
Thus they mutual^ corrupt, and humour, and spoi. 

■We recollect olserving, when a boy, that 00 tha 
main county road lie limb of a tree grew descendii% 
toward it, until allasi the traieller was obliged to thror 
back his gig lop, get out unJ lead his horse to ka^ 
from being brushed <Ut. The equestrian, to tie snK 
could dodge it by Ijiig on the pommel irf' hii saddle 
and to this inconvenitsee all the eounty submitted 1^ 
to the llaM of our tearing it. The ovenaera of tk 
road were loo lazy to dimb the tree and out off tha el 
fending member; and rhelher the grand Jury b»f 
■iivB iwwftf 1,1^ th*.'^!*,,,*^, thi*^e'''^iier*k'-'*e*^i*^ 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF HEMP. 

Mr. J. B. KussEL, — I embrace the first moment 
of leisure, to give you, in compliance with your re- 
quest, an accf^nt of the method pursued by our far- 
mers, in the cultivation of hemp. It has been raised 
in my neighborhood for more than twenty years. It 
18 considered as a sure crop; and at the prices which 
it has borne for a few years past; affords a reasona- 
ble remuneration to the cultivator. In the account 
which I shall give, there will probably be nothine 
new or instructive to those already acquainted with 
the process. If you think it will be useful to others, 
jou will make such use of it as you think proper. 

Hemp requires a deep and rich soil. Any attempt 
to raise it upon a light soil, or upon land worn out 
and exhausted, until it is recruited by manure, and 
a fertilieing course of husbandry, will result only in 
disappointment. Nor can it long be continued upon 
the same piece of ground, without an annual sup- 
ply of manure. But upon a good soil, with an annual 
sprinkling pf manure, at the rate of eight or ten 
loads to the acre, it may be continued for a succes- 
sion of years, without any material diminution in 
the value of the crop. 

The ground must be prepared for the seed, much 
in the same manner as for flax. It must be plough- 
ed and harrowed sufficiently to break the clods, and 
to render the soil fine and mellow. As different 
soils require different dee;rees of labor to produce 
this effect, it must be left to the judgment of the 
cultivator to determine when his ground is in a pro- 
per state to receive the seed. I can safely say, that 
few farmers err, in ploughing and harrowing too 
much. 

The time for sowing is about the 10th of May. A 
few days earlier or later will make no difference. It 
must not be so early as to expose the tender plant 
to severe frosts, and if sown late In May, it will p*o. 
duce a light crop — the stalks will have a thin coat 

The quantity of seed varies with the strength and 
condition of the ground. Two bushels is the usual 
quantity sown upon an acre — and this is generally 
sufficient. Some have used more, and upon very 
■trong land have gone as high as three bushels. But 
I believe that few of our farmers have found their 
account in using a greater quantity than that first 
named. When it exceeds that quantity, the land 
must not only be strong, but it must be reduced to 
a very fine tilth. Otherwise when it comes to grow; 
there will be a great deal of under brush; that is, 
short, spindling, coatless stalks, of na value, and 
which will only be in the way, at the tine of pulling. 
The seed is sown broad cast, and bushed or harrow- 
ed in, like flax. 

No further attention to the crop if required until 
the season of pulling and cutting. Although the 
latter mode of gathering is attendee with less labor, 
our farmers almost universally ado)t the former, as 
the most profitable. This commences about the 10th 
of August. The time of pulline s determined by 
the appearance of the hemp. — Tlere are two kinds 
of hemp in every field, dislinguihed by the names 
of the male and the female. Te latter produces 
the seed, the former the blo88»m and the farina. 
The male hemp has but few ad slender branches. 
When this has turned white, C a p^le yellow, has 
shed its leaves, and the farinaias chiefly fallen off, 
then it is time to pull it. lie female hemp has 
more and stronger branches and continues fresh 
and green until the seed is 4)e. It is common to 
leave patches, or narrow strip, where the seed hemp 
is most ahundHOt, until the sed has ripened, which 
will be about a month alterhe time of pulling:; in 
which case, the eionomical'armer will pull out the 
male hemp as far as it is |acticable; for the fibres 
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of the hemp, that stands in the field until the seed 
is ripe, are always stiff and harsh, and will bring less 
in the market, than that which has been pulled at 
the proper season. 

The pulling is a heavy job. One-fourth of an 
acre is considered as a day's work, though expert 
hands will pull a third of an acre. No precaution is 
necessary except to guard against breaking the 
stalks. The laborer gathers a few st'alks in his hands 
and pulls them up, and having repeated this three or 
four times, he strikes the roots once or twice with 
his foot, in order to kick off the dirt, then holding 
the whole loose in his hands, lets the roots drop oni 
the ground for the purpose of making that end of 
his handful even. And in spreading his hemp on the 
ground, he is careful to lay the butts straight and 
true. This will greatly facilitate the labor of bind- 

Rain upon the hemp after it is pulled, produces 
the same effects as upon mown grass. It discolors 
it and injures its quality. It must therefore be suf- 
fered to lie upon the ground no longer than it is ne- 
cessary for its preservation. As soon as it is suffi- 
ciently dried, which, in warm and drying weather, 
will be after two days sun, it must be bound up in 
small bundles or sheaves. A little rye straw is the 
cheapest and best thing for bands. Let the band be 
put on towards the top of the bundle, and then 
shoved down to about the middle, otherwise it will 
be difficult to bind close enough to hold together, 
through all the subsequent handlings. Set up 15 or 
20 bundles together, well braced at the roots to ad- 
mit a free circulation of air, and to prevent it from 
blowing over, and let it remain in this situation, until 
it is cured sufficiently to put into a stack or under 
cover. This may be done, in good weather, after 
two or three days. In the construction of the stack, 
great pains must be taken, lest the rain should find 
a passage into it. It is safest to put it under cover, 
either under sheds about the bam, or by erecting 
one for the purpose. 

It may be asked, why not transport it to the place 
of rotting and immerse it in the water, immediately 
after it is pulled, or as soon as it is dry, and save 
the trouble of securing it from the weather? I am 
not prepared to say that this cannot be done with 
safety, under vigilant care and attention. It is be- 
lieved, however, that it would be exposed to great- 
er hazard of loss, than at a later period. At the 
time of pulling, the weather is hot, and the water 
warm. Putrefaction proceeds with great rapidity. 
If the hemp should remain in the water a little too 
long, or if, after it is drawn from the water there 
should b^ a long rain, or a continuance of damp 
weather to prevent its drying, it would be rotted too 
much, and the fibre would be materially injured, if 
not destroyed. But when the hemp is immersed la- 
ter in the season, after the weather and water have 
become cool, there is no risk in suffering it to re- 
main in the water a short time longer than is neces- 
sary. It is also supposed that when the hemp is rot- 
ted in hot weather, there will be a greater propor- 
tion of tow — and after it is drawn from the water, 
the bands must be opened and the hemp spread, in 
order that it may dry quickly. It is also a busy sea- 
son with the farmer, and he can attend to it at a la- 
ter period, with less interruption to other branches 
of husbandry. These are the reasons which have in 
duced our farmers to postpone the rotting till the 
latter part of October. As I have never tried any 
experiments in reference to this part of the process, 
and indeed h;ive had but little experience in the cul- 
ture of hemp on my own farm, I will not give an 
opinion whether their reasons arc well founded or 
not. I h:tve not undertaken to point out the best 
method, in relation to any part of the process, but 
only to describe the course pursued in my own 
neighborhood. 

It has sometimes (^een made a question whether 
running or stagnant water was to be preferred. 



The latter is more generally used in England. — 
The former has been universally applied here. A 
place is selected near the margin of some brook or 
small streams, which will afford a basin in which the 
hemp can be deposited, and where, by erecting a 
dam across the stream, the hemp can be covered with 

water. 

In the first place, the dam is built of a sufficient 
height to secure the requisite supply of water, leav- 
ing a gate way in the natural course of the stream, 
and the top of the gate a little lower than the height 
of the dam, to let off the surplus water. After the 
dam is completed, shut the gate and try the dam, in 
order to ascertain .whether it is water tight, and will 
stand against the pressure produced by raising the 
pond. If it proves sufficient, then let off the water 
and put in the hemp. A space of two or three feet 
should be left between the hemp and the dam, so 
that if a leak should be discovered, there may be 
room to stop it This precaution may be unneces* 
sary in an old and long tried dam, but should not be 
omitted in a new one. Put down a layer of hemp, 
laying the bundles compactly, then a second course 
on the first, in a transverse direction, and so on suc- 
cessively, until the whole crop is deposited in the 
bed, or as much as the basin will receive. Weights, 
consisting of long and heavy timber, or plank, or 
slabs with stones upon them, must then be laid 
across the bed to prevent it from floating. Having 
deposited the hemp and secured it from rising, the 
gateway may be closed and the water raised upon 
the hemp. It will be observed that the level of the 
hemp must be lower than the top of the gateway, so 
that the whole body may be immersed in water, and 
continued so, until it is rotted. 

The length of time necessary to complete the rot- 
tiniiC process depends much on the weather, and the 
temperature of water. It may be ascertained wheth- 
er it has lain in the water long enough, by taking 
out one of the bundles, drying and braking it If 
the reed cracks easily, and the rind, or harl readily 
separates fro.'u the wood, it is sufficiently rotted. So 
also, if while it lies in the water, the roots will twUt 
off easily. Hemp put into the water the last week 
in October, will generally require about three weeks. 
When put in later, I have kno.vn it lie seven weeks. 
If put into stagnant water, soon after it is pulled, 
five or six days is enough. 

When the hemp is rotted, open the gateway and 
drain off the pond. The hemp must then be re- 
moved to a piece of grass land; the bundles laid upon 
the ground singly, and, after two or three days 
turned over. When partially dried, it is carried and 
set up, inclining, against a fence, where it remains 
until it is fit fur the brake. It may then be carried 
to the building or shed where it is to be dressed; or 
the brake may be carried to the hemp, as is gene- 
rally the case here, and after it is broken, it is re- 
moved to the barn for the finishing process — or if 
the weather is not too severe, it may be dressed 
where it is broken. 

A cheap vehicle or sled, for the removal of the 
hemp from the pond, may be made of two pieces of 
slit work, about nine feet in length, with three cross 
beams of the same material. The stakes, driven 
closely through each beam and runner, will serve 
the double purpose of holding the sled together, and 
keeping the hemp from falling off. — No tongue will 
be necessary. It may be drawn with chains. If 
however the grass ground is at any considerable dis- 
tance from the pond, wheels may be necessary. 

In dressing, two brakes are used. The first, 
coarser than a common flax brake, the second, as 
fine as a flax brake at the head, with one additional 
liar in each jaw. If the hemp is well rotted and 
faithfully broke, but little remains for the swingling 
hoard. A man, accustomed to the business, will 
hrake and dress from fifty to seventy-five pounds a 
day. 

The labor required to prepare a crop of hemp for 
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m&rtiet, it nol incon»iderable. ButU wiUbeobser»-l agement to an; produclB of either of them, tbat 
ed, that but a small portion of the kbot comes at al may be found easenti&l to our national indopen- 
>eason, when the farnior is most busily occupied jiu dence." I am youfs, &c, 

gathering and securing his other crops. The pull- 1 Samdel Lithrof. 

ing cornea on soon after the hay and grain are ae- 1 West Spritigjiild, March 16, 18i!9. 

cured. The rotting does not commence till aflerl 

Indian harvest, and the winter grain ij sown. The 
dressing is wholly done in cold weather, when the 
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farmer has little occupation besides that of taki ^ 
care of his stock and proTJdin^ fuel. Every consid. 
erable farmer who has land suitable for hemp, might 
raise a few acres, without greatly interfering with 
his ordinary course of husbandry. 

The average crop is six or seven hundred to thi 
acre. 1 hava raised nine or ten<~but Ibis was ar 
UDUsual crop. The land was strong, and in eery 
Jine tilth. The hemp grew to a great bei£;bl and 
was very uniform throughout the piece. The price 
of hemp in market, has varied, of late years, froiG 
|]n to (13.50 a hundred. Scarce any crop of field 
culture can he put upon (he land, wbi 
duce so great a result. 

It is not uncommon for the farmer to let out his 
land upon shares, la thai case, the usual terms 
that the owner of the land prepares the ground, and 
furnishes one half the seed. The occupant fur* 
niahes the other half of the seed, and performs all 
the tabor, after the seed is harrowed in, and returns 
to the owner one half of the seed, and one half the 
hemp, prepared for market. In one instance, I bav< 
received, for the use of my land, more than foity. 
five dollarsan acre, clear profit Themoiety of tbe 
seed returned to me, was amply sufficient to pay my 
part of the seed furnished, and the labor of prepar- 
ingthe ground, 

The hemp grown in this neighborhood, when well 
drcued, commands the highest price of the best 
Russian hemp, and is as readily purchased by the 
tDanufacIurers of eordflge. Our farmers sometimes 
Diialake their own interests, by neglecting to hatch- 
el out the tow, through fear of too much diminish' 
ing the weight. An eiperiment was made in 1834, 
by direction of the Commissioners of the Navy, to 
try its strength in comparison with the Russian. 
"Two ropes, each Qi inches in circumference, one 
made of hemp grown in this town, broke with 3209 
lbs. The other made of clean SI. Petersburg, 
broke with 3118 lbs." I mention this fact for the 
purpose of satisfying the doubling, if any such there 
■re, that our soil snd climate are as well adapted to 
the cultivation of this article, as thost^ of Russia, 
and that no one need be deterred from entering 
upon its cultivation, under any apprehensions, that 
his crop, if rightly managed and well prepared, will 
be of inferior value. 

At a lime when the supply of ihe ordinary pro- 
ducts of the farm, exceeds the demand, and conse- 
quently the price is so low, as almost to discourage 
agricultural enterprise, it deserves Ihe consideration 
of farmers in different parts of the country, whetb- 
er their interests docs not require Ihem to turn a 
part of their land, and to apply a portion of their 
labor, to the cultivation of hemp. The annual im- 
port irom Russia, does not probably fall short of 
lalf a million of dollars. This amount might, in a 
■hort time, be brought to market, from our own soil. 
" addition to this, we annually import in duck, and 
..ner manufactures of hemp, eicluaive of cordage, 
" 'be amount of more than a million and a half of 
isrs. These manufactures might he carried on 
.„r own country, as well as those of cotton or 
-w.len goods. The present rate of duty on import- 
,j hemp is SJ5 a ton, which is sufficient to affo 
•'lequate protedion, to Ihe extent of Ihe dema. 
Ibe continuance of this duty should not ""- 
-ill"" the rule prescribed by our prf — •* "*■•" 

,.„i,-.e, which "requires that tbe p 

■ eric""'"*- ""■*"*■""■ e, aod manu*"' . -'• 
|uah * ■ ■" ' ■"^rhai " 
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m Ihe New England Farmer.) 

OAT GRASS. 
: — Allow me, through Ihe medium of 
' submit, for the consideration of my 
farmers, a. few remarks on the culture of the 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass, (.^tieiia efafier.) I have 
not been able to discover its origin. It differs from 
the Meadow Oat Grass, ^Derto profenris, mentioned 
by Sinclair, and other Engti«h writers. Of this fact 
I am satisfied from hu inspection of the ^vena pra- 
lentil eKhibited in Sinclair's celebrated work upon 
grasses, {Horlui Gramincvt Wobumoisit, page 313) 
as well as from tbe description therein given of tbe 
same. The taller grass, is no doubt, a i ' 
England- And some of the English wr 
scribe it as rather coarse, aod possessing nutritive 
qualities in a less degree than some others- The re- 
semblance of Ihe English Meadow Oat, {Menafra- 
teniii) to the Tall Meadow Oat, (^Mnena etalior) cul- 
tivated in this country, may be considered perbsps 
as the cause, why tbe indifferent qualities of tbefor' 

mer have been ascribed to Ihe latter by 

writers on the subject in (hia country. Fro 
circumstance of its having been first introduced 
among the German farmers of Pennsylvania, I aa 
inclined to believe, with Justin Ely, of West Spring- 
field, that the Tall Meadow Oat Grass, cullivnted 
in this country, is of German origin. 1 am con 
dent it is not contained in the list of grasses c 
ihed by Sinclair, and doubt if It was known 
England when he wrote. 

The attempts which have been made in this part 
of the country to cullivale the Tall Meadow Oat 
Grass, I suspect have not been upon a scale suffi- 
itly large, nor under circumstances which fur- 
nished a fair test of its qualities. A' far as 1 have 
been able to learn, the esperiments in this vicinity 
made upon small patches of rich and 
highly manured nnil, thinly sown, aad suffered to 
Bland in Ihe field for some weeks after flowering, for 
the purpose of ripening the seed. The produce bas 
therefore been what might under such circumstan- 
have been expected, rather coarse and "straw, 
like." VVilb similar Ireulmenl the result would have 
been the same, every farmer must be aware, with 
any of our common grasses. 

I have cultivated this .grass for seven years past, 
mostly upon a thin soil, lightly manured, in fields of 
from one lo four seres, and am fully satisfied of 
excellent qualities, either as a hay crop or for graz- 
ing. 1 was induced to make the trial from an ac- 
count of it, given by Col. Taylor, of Virginia, a 
very diaiinguisbed practical as well as scientific far- 
mer. After fifteen years experience. Col. T, states 
in a oommunicalion to the Virginia Agricultural So- 
ciety — "It Is the hardiest grass I have ever seen, 
and bears drought, and frost, and heal, and cold, 
better than any I have ever tried. It keeps posses- 
sion of the land in spile of severe grazing. It fur- 
nishes belter grazing early in Ibe spring, late in the 
fall, in drought, and in winter, than any grass known 
lo me-" "Alone, cut before Ihe seed ripens, its hay 
is as nutritive and pleasant to stock of all kinds 
any I have ever used." 

Dr. Mublenburgof Pennsylvania, says "This grass 
is of all others, the earliest, latest, and best for green 
fodder or bay- It blossoms about the middle of 
May, (with us Ihe first of June) and rises lo the 
height of from five to seven feet. Horned cattle 
I prefer Ibis hay lo all others, but some hor— 
ii''^ it green. If tuffered to ; ■«■' ■'■< '■' 
, it will become alro- '■'"' ' 



writers is fully tustaiped by the experience 1 bate 
had, both as it relates to its qualities as hay, or for 
grazing. From its early flowering it is peculiarlj 

;ll suited lo be lowo with red clover. It is fit to 

: cut just at the time the clover is full grown, com- 

only about the first of June. 

In the Bpriog of 1337, I sowed wilh barley a field 
of four acres, and put on Ql bushels of oat grass 
seed, (3 would have been better) five pounds of 
red clover, and two of while clover seed to the acre. 
The soil was thin and had beeo exhaustbd by long 
cropping. 1 intended it for pasturing, but in tbo 
spring it looked so promising, 1 concluded (o mow 
it the tirsl season. On the 3d of June, 1838, it wu 
;:ut,and gave me two tons, to Ibe acre, of Ihe fioesl 
and best hay, either for cattle or horses, 1 have ever 
had in my barn. 

When sown in the spring either alone or with a 
grain crop, of barley or rye, it should be harrowed 
and rolled in, and not less than three bushels of seed 
to Ihe acre- It vegetates freely and does not suSer 

y a sudden exposure of the ground to tbe sun, bjr 

jkingoff the crop of grain in the holiest weather. 
It is peculiarly well adapted for grazing on poor and 
exhausted lands, as well as upon those of a richer 
quality- It comes forward in the spring as sood ai 
the frost leaves tbe ground, at least a fortnight ear- 
lier than our common grasses, and through tbe dry- 
est weather of tbe summer exhibits a greeo and in- 
viting appearance. It yields an abundance of seeds. 
I took the last season from ) of an acre (sown in tbe 
fall of 1824) of ground, in tolerably good hearli 
over twenty bushels of well cleaned seed- 
Respectfully yours, E. P- 
Lexington, Jpril, 1329. 

(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE IRISH 

POTATO. 

BrunnoicJt Co. Va. Jan. n, laSB, 
Dear Sir,— I now proceed lo redeem lh« promise 
1 gave you ut tbe Virginia Springs last summer, that 
I would fui want lo jou a communication on Ibe sub- 
ject of raising the Irish Potato. It has been delay- 
ed longer than I intended, but hope it may reach 
you in t^me for experiment in the approaching set- 
eon. The method recommended enjoys several im- 
portant advantages; it requires less labour in rear- 
ing Ihe crop, while it is as abundant, if not more so, 
than tbe result from any other system which baa 
been pursued in this part of the country- The cer- 
tainty of obtaining a crop is also greater. The land 
for plantiiig the potatoes should be well prepared by 
spading, or any other operation in use with you, aod 
manuring. Thai manure is best which is far advan- 
ced in a stale of decomposilioD. The surface should 
then be rendered fine and level- The land is now 
prepared foi tbe seed, which should be placed in 
rows, about (fieen inches wide, with an interval of 
eight or nine nches in tbe row, and as light a cover- 
ing of earth » practicable thrown over them. One 
other operatiot. and Ibe labour, both of prepara- 
tion and culliv^ion, is complete. Cover the whole 
patch in straw,about one foot deep. Many oth- 
er articles of a smilar nature might, I presume, an- 
swer as well.' Vhelber a thicker covering would 
prove useful in v)ur climate, your own experieoc 
1. Uderthia - 



will suggest. Uder thissystem, as soon as the po- 
tatoes attain sui^ient size for use, they may b( 
taken up by eiaraiiing carefully with your hand ur 
der the straw, whih all, which are nol fit for us. 
are left uninjured ti grow. When the proper tei 
son arrives for lakint up Ihe potatoes for use in i^- 
falland winter, raisftlhe alraw, and remove all i,. 
cept aucb as you wisl lo remain for seed, lo whiok 
situation they are pr«erv<>'t -- — ,p<i> -ka n»rl," 
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inteit it, otherwise do not* Accept mj wishes for 
the success of the work* 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

Alezaitder Brodnax. 
To J. D. Lbgare, Esq. 



(From the New EDgland Farmer.) 
Dbobheration op Potatoes bt Intirmiztueb. 

Mr. Editor, — I expressed a strong conviction in 
a late number of your Journal, that there was not 
the slightest foundation for the opinion that potatoes 
degenerated by juxta-position, or beine planted 
even in the same bills. I remarked that I had never 
seen it suggested in a European work. I would 
now ask leave to state, that in Loudon^s Magazine, 
No. xi. is the following paragraph in a communica- 
tion to Loudon* "I observed in Cobbett^s American 
Oardaier an assertion respecting early potatoes, 
which appears to me an extraordinary one* He says 
that if you have got the true kind, of early potato 
and wish to keep it pure. 'You must take care 
that no other sort grow with or near it, for potatoes 
of this kind mix the breed wore readily than any 
thing else, though they have no bloom!!' Will you 
be kind enough to tell me through the medium of 
yoor Magazine, whether the statement of Cobbett 
be rtaUy eorreetP* 

To this Loudon briefly answers — "JXbt correct," 

We have then Mr. Loudon's testimony (and bet- 
ter authority cannot be found,) and testimony of the 
querist who thought the operation extraordinary, in 
corrot>oration of my opinion* Let me add, my ex- 
perience applied precisely to early potatoes, which 
have been planted promiscuously for many years 
without deterioration or change. 

I will now, make a remark which I have frequent* 
ly made to you, Mr. Editor, in conversation, that I 
know of no guide more unsafe than Gobbett's Amer- 
ican Gardener. Not that it is destitute of merit — 
not that it does not possess some of the best traits 
of CobbetCs works, but it has many mistakes, and 
partakes of the defects of Cobbett's writings ai 
well as of their beauties. A Farmer. 

Boxbwry, March SI. 




PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Fairfax County^ Vifpnia, \ 
MR- Skinner: Jipnl H 1^29. 5 

The communication of yoor valuable aid intelli- 
gent correspondent Or. Muse, upon the iifluence of 
the winter upon his wheat induces me tf say some- 
thing in relation to mine, and I would aiggest to all 
your Aubscribers that it would be worti their labor 
and time to communicate through your valuable pa- 
per their particular fate, with some explanatory 
matter in relation to soil, and the mrde of cultiva- 
tion, "as iron sharpeneth iron, so do«B the mind of 
one man sharpen another." 

In the past season I seeded one hmdred acres of 
corn in the following manner. I cutthecorn off and 
put it into shocks and ploughed in <he wheat, hav- 
ing soaked it twelve hours in stroig brine; this was 
done in one week, the kind was that called blue 
stem, the weather was very dry :nd the land not 
being clean the wheat was burieddeep and came up 
bad— the most of it was low land but it has resist- 
ed the frost in manly and fine m:nner, let me how- 
ever say that from the first of jfovember, I watch- 
ed every rain and drained off eiery puddle that was 
made upon it, and let me sugget to my brother far- 
mers that this is no lost or trivkl labor, and I hesi- 
tate not to say that this aided iy good ditches and 
water drains has added 16 percent to my prospects. 
I next seeded seventy acres o bean and pea crop, 
having taken off what of thos* that could be found , 
Rod then with a good plough umed in the vines and 
young fruit; after laying som) time and receiving a 
rain or two the land was «eded in early yellow 



wheat, and harrowed length and cross ways, then 
followed the hoe and broke every clod fine, this was 
waivey land, and as 1 was partial to the kind of 
wheat, it received all the top dressing I could give it 
during the winter, it now looks pretty well, yet as it 
is beside that which was ploughed in, it is easy to see 
that it is lame and deficient in root — the balance of 
my crop about ninety-five acres Is a fallowed pas- 
ture well turned with three horses to a plough, then 
harrowed; seeded and harrowed and cross harrow- 
ed, after which the hoes followed and broke every 
clod to the size of an egg, the wheat in this was of 
four kinds, first blue stem, then red chaff Baltimore, 
then the Mexican early wheat, and lastly the early 
yellow — the first has done pretty well, so has the se- 
cond — the third is a sunshine wheat of beautiful 
grain but shrinks from the blast of winter as a dan- 
dj would from a whole-hog man of the west; it is 
my first and last crop of the kind; the early yellow 
looks well except wnere the winter was aided by 
water, there it sunk and can never come to much, 
yet let me say that it sustained itself to admiration 
un'il the last pitiless and sweeping blasts of winter 
in March. 

I think sir that I can say, that in my whole crop I 
hav? not lost more than twenty acres, and this is in 
spot9 where the land was tenacious of water, no 
kno<vn skill or contrivance could there retain life in 
the plants, they are gone and f am left without a 
remedy for the future; as for the general appear- 
ances in this part of the country they do not give 
pronise of half a crop; this is the 14th of April, and 
I have been able to plough but four days this spring, 
you may therefore conclude that our corn crop will 
be lery short, and our oats nothing. 

Fairfax. 



(From the Vine-Dresser's Manual.) 

THE ART OF MAKING WINE. 

(Conlinwd from page 27.) 

Of the WiifE Press. 

The Grecians, before putting the fruit into the 
wine press, used to spread it on a frame and ex- 
pose it to the sun for ten days; it was then kept five 
days in an airy, but shady place, to ripen it and 
make it sweeter, say their writers. The operation 
is in practice to this day in several isles of the 
Archipelago, and also in Spain, especially near St. 
Lucan in parts of Italy, for instance Calabria, and 
in some of our north-eastern departments. 

The crushing of the grape assists fermentation. 
It is generally attended to as the vintage arrives 
from the vineyard. What is mostly used for this 
purpose are square boxes, open at top and pierced 
at bottom with holes, into which a workman gets, 
who is shod for the purpose with large wooden 
clogs or stout shoes. He treads and stamps as fast 
as be is able. The expressed juice runs into the 
vat below; and when all the berries are mashed, he 
either throws the murk into the vat, or on one side, 
according as the murk is to be fermented with the 
must or not; and then recommences his tramping. 

In other places they press the grapes in troughs, 
which is more suitable; or they wait for the vat to 
be sufficiently full, and then send into it two or 
three men, naked, who tread the grapes with their 
feet, and squeeze with their hands those that swim. 
These methods are dangerous for those who tread, 
and are also imperfect, as much of the fruit remains 
entire; the fermentation must be carried to the 
point of bursting these berries, which delays the 
general fermentation, and is contrary to the princi- 
ple that it should proceed uniformly. 

To remedy these inconveniences, Parmentier re- 
commends the mode in use in the vine grounds 
of Champagne— to select the bunches that are en- 



tirely ripe; to transport them carefully to the press, 
and arrange them without bruising on the press, 
and then to lower the screw. But this method is 
tardy, and when the grape has a hard skin, op- 
poses too great a resistance. De Bournlssac and 
Gay, of Montpelier, (see Bulletin de Pharmacie, 
torn. iv. p. 411 and 558,) have invented a press that 
is much too expensive; a cabinet maker 01 Castres, 
one Guerin, has invented one much simpler, which 
is thus spoken of in the Agricultural Transactions 
of Toulouse: "This machine works by two wooden 
cylinders (at the bottom of a hopper,) turning in 
opposite directions by means of two toothed wheels. 
An experience of five years has tested the machine 
and shown its economy and perfection.*' It costs 
from 70 to 84 francs. I may as well also notice 
one to which I myself gave the finishing hand. — 
The first Idea belongs to J. J. S. Jtcher de Chartres; 
its merit is its cheap construction, and its affording 
every advantage required. It is about the height 
of a man, and consists of a wooden frame, from 
which is suspended a hopper, into which the grapes 
are flung, and one side of which is continued down, 
projecting out, with guards on each side, and form- 
ing an open gutter or slide. The hopper is closed 
at bottom by a cylinder garnished with large, flat 
nail-heads, and provided with a handle; a man 
stands and turns it with ease; the cylinder is three 
feet long, and one foot thick; in front of it there is 
adjusted a comb of iron nails, which work between 
the nail-heads on the cylinder and clean away ob- 
structions. There is not a single berry that escapes, 
and the juice, skins and stones flow down the open 
slide into a tub, which is moved away as fast as 
filled. 

The 'operation of crushing must be perfect, and 
every grape in the vat ought to go through it, to 
make a complete, finished wine. The above ma- 
chine is so simple and easy of construction, that 
any vine-dresser can provide himself with one, and 
by the equal and simultaneous fermentation of the 
must, have a chance to rival the wines of price, for 
which no pains or expense is spared in toe press- 
ing. 

Or THE Vinous Fermentation. 

Every farmer of the least care will have his vats 
cleaned out with the greatest attention before the 
beginning of the vintage. Some rub them with 
very ripe Portugal quinces; others, if the vats ai« 
of stone, give them several coats of ouick lime to 
destroy the malic acid in the must. I? the vats are 
of wood, some wash them with warm water; dry 
them and pour brandy down the sides; others rub 
them with decoctions of aromatic herbs, with salt 
and water, with boiling must, &c. All these me- 
thods are good, when cleanness is the result; but 
quick lime has, I fear, some inconveniences; the 
calcareous salts formed by this application, by mix- 
ing with the wine, may communicate a bad taste to 
it, and properties injurious to health. 

The quickest fermentation is the best; to make 
sure of it, a vat that is begun must be filled on the 
same day; the grapes also are not to be carried to 
the vat until towards ten o^clock, or even noon, so 
that the heat of the sun may warm the must If it 
is foreseen that the vat cannot be filled in twelve 
hours at furthest, the vintage had better be deposit- 
ed carefullv in puncheons, and the pressing be de- 
ferred until next day. It is unsafe also to have vats 
of too great a size; because in cold seasons they 
are harder to heat, and more difficult to fill, and the 
wine is apt to lose its bouquet in them. The far- 
mer who can master these objections, does well to 
prefer the large vat, because the fermentation is 
always more active in a large body of must than a 
small one. 

The presence of sugar and water are not alone 
necessary for fermentation; heat also is required 
up to twelve degrees of Reaumur at least To this 
effect several gallons of the must are to be heated 
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in Letlles, and aic poured into tbe vat. Onepre- 
caution must he remembered-, tbe must is 'O «= Re- 
moved from Ihe fire the instant it boa reached the 
boiling point, or it will acquire a iweettieas that will 
make tbe nine unfit for keeping. If the vintage 
ha* taken place during a very warm spell, or even 
daring a middling temperature, the fruit will con- 
tain heat enough, and no eilemal assistance be re- 
quired to pvomote the fermentation. IT the crop is 
not as sugarj as usual, owing lo a cold summer, a 
hatr pound of brown sugar must be allowed for 
every (en barrow-fulls of grapes. The musi also 
may he scented with Ihe young jprouts of peach or 
almond trees, and some few hand fulls of dried elder 
fioners. As soon as ever Ihe vat is filled, Ihe whole 
man of juice mual he stirred up briskly, and co- 
vered down with a Ud or cover, or boards laid over 
it. 

tn a few hours the fermenlation is in full Irain^ hut 
sometimes it is delayed for several dnya for want of 
■he conlacl of Ihe eilernal air. When fermeMlation 
begins, Ihe substances become troubled, displaced, 
and effervescent, as if about to separate. The heal 
riseslo2a''orl{eaumur, llie liquid swells lo a greater 
volume; then, much carbonic acid gas is evolved, and 
tbe wine is made. That gas once let loose, Ihe 
is appeased, Ihe liquid falls, eroivs cold, Ihe foreign 
substances precipilale,and the wine becomes a li~ 
pid fluid. 

All enlightened practice proves that air is a 
Licle necessary and favourable lo fermcnlali 
and that if preserved from the contact of llie i 
the must can he long kepi from change or alle 
lion. But Ihe experiments of some chemials pro 
that allhough Ihe must in tight vessels goes very 
slowly through the process of change, it neverthe- 
less does become wine, and Ihal of a very rich kind. 
From which arises two doclrines concerning (he 
making of wine: one, thai it should fermeiil quick, 
(he other that it should ferment ili<vi; (he one de- 
claring that atmospheric air aids ihe process and 
Bssislt in carrying off Ihe gaseous mailers which 
roust disengage themselves from Ihe liquor, lo per- 
fect it inio wine; the olher insisting that wine fer- 
mented beyond (he conlacl of Ihe air is richer, wi(h 
more bouquet and more alcohol, which Ihe carbo- 
nic acid gas carries away where Ihe fernnentalion 
is open. The difference of these two parlies 
mostly in words; and the gordian knot is easily u 
loosed. To make good wine (here is one ferment 
Tfilh agitation required, which, (o be complete mu 
go on quickly; and needs the conlacl of ihe air i 
evolve it thoroughly. The term of this ferment 
\\tt finking of Ike scum or bead. Then comes c 
the second ferment, which is slow and progressive. 
Tbii is the time lo close Ihe vats so close as only to 
leave issues for the carbonic acid gas to escape. 

Modes of making wine differ according to the 
quality or species of (he grape, the nature of the 
soil of the vineyard, the lemperature the latter en- 
joys, and even we may say, according to Ihe no- 
tions of the vintner, in some districts the wine 
only remains in the vats from 36 to 40 hi 
Ihe neighbourhood of Lyons il is 
iighl days at most; in many places 
illy from iwetve lo twenty days. 
-*eparlroenls it remains Iwenly-five, thirty and forty 
lays; at Narbonne il ts somelimes left seventy dayr 
f you ask why , when the fermentation is over, an 
•le wine is made, it is (hue left upon the lees lo 
.arify in the vat, Ihe answer is, UUthe euttom; i~ 
,00 say Ihal Ihere willbe great loss, that the hrai 
-<ll grow dry and sour, the answer ii aiill thi 

"ben the fermentation has gone through the 
■^^mMTj degrees, and Ihe suspended re»'-<' 'm has 
ten eipclled lo the surface of Ihe Suic -irming 
ne ehaplet or head, as i^ is called; if the,. ' '":•• 
«aue^ ■• the vat lo hardr-i (be upper >■-- - ' 
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jst or solid substance, and if some oily or 
particles float upwards and make the head 
oropact and closely adhering lo the sides of the 
at, (here is no reason why the wine may not be 
Eft untouched. So long then as the wine is cover- 
ed from Ihe air, and there are no openings lo favour 
ihe evaporation of the alcohol, Ihe thick head series 
well as any lid to protect Ihe Buid beneathj and 
the head is so firm as lo remain in its place not- 
ithslanding the falling of the wine from tbe slow 
fermtnlalion, Ihe wine beneath will be better than 
any of the same crop Ihat has been exposed to im- 
mediale racking off. However, no wine can re- 
ain without injury thirty, forty or seventy days in 
>e vat, without being a bad wine, and the vat loo 
arm. I say a bad wine, because it must he wanl- 
g in the saccharine phlegm that holds in solution, 
■ serves to incorpotale, the aqueous part with Ihe 
ly and resinous ones. When this Iract or muci- 
lage is plentiful, it will absorb and keep back Ihoie 
ily and resinous particles which must rise and cilEg 
lo Ihe scum lo preserve the latter from mould, ard 
lake it fit (o protect llie liquor from Ihe air. If 
le warmth of Ihe vat is aieal, it altenuales Ihese 
ily particles, and the hfiad becomes porous or 
filmy, unfil to shelter Ihe wine, and acetous fermin- 
(alion begins. On the other hand, when the phitgm | 
nd spirit are in an uncommon proportion, (hey ' 
make the insensible perspiration so brisk andlu. 
mulluous, that Ihe heat evolved draws from the 
head a carbonic gas with which the wine becones 
charged, and is in consequence harsh, hard ind 
heady, as dangerous for use as it is unpleasan: to 
Ihe pahte. 

Bui wine in France is mostly fermented espmed 
lo the air. The custom is rendered rcspectaiile by 
experience, and by Ihe wisest cultivators and far. 
mers who reason on all Iheir customs and all Ihe 
Iradiliona Ihal guide them. I have, therefore, no 
great idea of ihe new method, known by the nime 
of (be Elizabeth Gervais' Pa(enl, and which sedns 
(o have been borrowed from my lale friend Fab- 
broni' or Don Catbou of Melz, who constructed m 
1783, an bydratUit vaivt, of Ihe same cliaracters as 
the wine-inafeing apparatut of Gervais; or from 
Goyon de la Phmbmie, who in 1757 described an 
analogous process; or from tbe Neapolitan Porfo, 
or the German chemist Becker, who lived in the be- 
ginning of (be seventeenth century. The new in- 
vention is intended to prevent Ihe escape of the spi- 
riluous and balsamic portions; hut Ihe more rapid 
and agitated is the fermentation, the less is tht 
chance for the alcohol and aroma lo be carried off. 
owing to the vehement disengagement of the car- 
bonic gas which keeps them down. The more quiet 
and slowly this disengagement operates, the more 
completely this gas saturates itself with Ihe alco- 
hol and fragrance. It is intended also to keep the 
icum and film from growing sour, or putrescent, 
which Ihey never do, when Ihe vintner knows his 
business and takes proper care. It has, moreover, 
been proved by public ciperiments, 1st. That (he 
old method is the only one that preserves Ihe pecu- 
liar aroma and inherent qunlitie* of the species; 
2d. That the Gervais patent does nol increase Ihe 
product by a thousandth part; 3d. That Ihe liquor 
which rises and is condensed in the relorl-cover, is 
thre^ parts water.and Ihe rest a brandy, fdlib wilh 
Ihe odour of tin; 4th. That (here is much lo be 
gained by covering the val closely, with the pre- 
caution, however, of leaving Ihe sufficient open- 
ings for the carbonic gas lo f 'C tadily; Slhly, 
That lart.weak wines, treateu ^ .le p*-nt, do 
not become rich o' '■ " -7"" '■'■ '■*' 
. high- ■• -r 



vered vessels, undergoes a ihurougb Iransformalioi 
into wine and spirit, both the must and tbe lees; 
while in the close or tUnii fermenlation, the aasimila- 
(ion is irregularly completed in the racking casks, 
and Ihe lees, on distillation, afford Iwo or thr«e de- 
grees less of alcohol. 

The Gervais patent, alto, gives to delicate, roty 
wines a deeper colour, which, in commerce, may 
injure Iheir sale, the chamclers and appearances 
of such wines being established^ hut it does not 
make Ihem purer or more fragrant. Whether Iba 
wines prepared by it will beep as well, either, re- 
mains Id be seen; they are, as j et, too green for an 
opinion to be given. 

We would not have taken such pains lo show 

Ihe errors of this system, save from a rooled anli- 

^lalby of such attempts lo proBt by (he reslricliva 

conditions of a process, first patented and then 

fxisely cried up. Recommendations, given wilh 

mercantile complacence and faciiily, or exlorled by 

importunity, have been paraded for Ihe purpose of 

enriching Ihe inventor, which, in an age when sel- 

fnce throws open tbe gales of benefit to all, is a 

poor effort at monopoly, and falls with expense and 

disappoinlment on Ihe laborious and diligent mani* 

pulalor of tbe products of ihe vine. Finally, it may 

lie said Ihal il is profitable in ihe South lo cover 

Ihe vats partially, because olherwisc the wine would 

1 likely lo sour; hut in the North the vats must be 

:posed during (he violent fermentation, and closed 

I as soon as il is over. The wine, il is true, U 

il as rich, but experience proves (hat this is the 

only proper mode lo prevent its being soured. 
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THii PUBLIC COU.NTRV ROADS. 
[Few subjects are more worthy of attention, and 
in many stales none is more neglected, than tbe 
main public roads. In Maryland, Ihe matter it 
left to the regulation of (he levy courts in Ihe seve- 
ral counties, so that (he system, if thai may be 
CtJIed sys(em where. syslem there is none, is no 
wiftre uniform, but every where inadequate. In 
somi counties the roads are almost impassable, in 
some places even on horseback, undergoing- no re- 
pair, (jcept perhaps twice 8 year, generallv the 
Saturdu/ before courl, when a little loose dirl ii 
dragged inlo the gutlera, filling one hole by mak- 
ing anath*.r larger and more dangerous, and Ihe 
yawning rivine that is closed for Ihe moment, is 
re-opened md made wider by (he first rain that 
comes, afte: — Ihe grand Jury has been dismissed.* 
As a generri rule, Ihese county roads should be 
made nearly *evel; Ihe inclination from the centre 
of the road to tbe side thereof, should be vetjr 
slight, but the road itself should be always kept dij 
by slight draire on tach side, Ihat might >>e quickly 
made wilh a Iv^e plough and a good yokeofoien. 
It is, however, impossible to have safe, comfottabla 
and expeditioui travelling, without submitting to 
the expense of [ood roads, and- employing compe- 
(ent force and nen of tome sense lo superintenB 
them — and here is Ihe ditticully. The people Art 
often like indiviluala, "penny wise and p«nn6 
foolish." They von't submit to the eipente, nn^ 
the legislator is at-aid to incur Iheir displeasure.— 
Thus Ihey mulualf corrupl,and humour, and ipc^ 



....« ediUon* of IV 'SL 



* We recollect olserving, whan a boy, that on thr 

main county road tl^ )imb of a tree grew descendint 

toward il, until alias) the traveller was obliged to thro* 

back his gig lop, get out and lead his horse lo kee| 

from being brushed oiL The equestrian, lo be sun. 

could dodge it by lyi^ on Ihe pommel of hi* saddloj 

'^- and to this Inconvenieice all the county submitted u^ 

to Iha lime of our leving it The overseers of IM 

isa of 'be Flo- 1 road were loo laxy lo dimb the tree and out off lb* at 

ni> n • i» I fending member; and whether Ihe grand jury b»a 

•i».ptf«.~<.. h>.n-;f^ec,ltil*depaa«iitk>ew«lhMk 
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Mck Other— the bane of wise leKisletion, that should 




HspoDsibility. 

The subject of common county roads is, as we 
aad berore, well worthy of regard; it is one of 
general interest. It comes within the purview of 
Uiis lournaU and we shall be obliged to any gentle- 
man vho will take it up and discuss it in a con- 
dented manner, as applicable to the condition and 
eircunutances of the slave-holding states. Our at- 
tention was called to it by finding on our table the 
following] 

Plan for Improving the Roads in Pennsylvania. 

The following plan for the improvement of our 
roads is not considered perfect, but it may draw 
the attention of the public to a subject very inte- 
resting to Pennsylranii. 

Without presuming to calculate at what time the 
roads in Pennsylvania, in the neighbourhood of the 
cities, will become intolerable under the present 
system, this being now not worthy of considera- 
tion, as they have already arrived at a state of bad- 



First On each side of the road a ditch shall be 
dug of at least three feet wide at top, two feet deep, 
and one foot wide at the bottom; and the earth dug 
out of the ditch shall be put into the middle of the 
road, in such manner as to give the whole road be- 
tween the two ditches a moderate curve, to turn 
the rain or other water, into the ditch that is on the 
side of the road nearest the middle of the road; 
and where it is necessary, for the purpose of giving 
to the road this regular curve, the sides of the road 
itself shall be pared down, and what is taken off 
thrown into the centre if necessary. 

Second. The ditches may be kept from the ex- 
treme outside of the road, any apace not more than 
four feet, for the purpose of making a foot or side- 
path. 

Third. The ditches may be made more than three 
feet wide, two deep, and one wide at bottom, if the 
same shall be deemed necessary by the officers 
hereinafter mentioned, with whom the discretion- 
ary powers set forth in this act are vested. 

Sect. 3d. Be it enacted, &c. That the supervi- 
sors and the county commissioners for the time be- 
ing, shall view or survey the roads, and Gx upon 



the size of the ditches, that will best suit the local 
ness very detrimental to the welfare of the citizens, circumstances of the ground, and the placing the 
the value of their farms, mills, &.c. and injft-ious to ciitches so as to render them most serviceable in 
the resources of the state— necessity will impose on forming good roads and comfortable foot or side- 
us the improving of our common roads, so we may pj^thg, And the commissioners and supervisors, at 
as well think of beginning. the time this act goes into operation, shall settle and 

With a view to this end, the following plan is fix the place at which each township shall begin, 
suggested, an<l it is submitted to the public in the ^nd the course the supervisors shall carry this ini- 
form of an act of assembly; in drawing this up, provement of the road; and in doing this, those of- 
the principal object has been to render it simple jjcers shall keep in view the accommodation of the 
and explicit, avoiding technical terms; the reason public and improvement of the county. 
for this is, the law has to be carried into operation Sect. 4th. And be it enacted, &c. That the su- 
by plain men, whose convenience should be con- pgrvisors are authorized to get those roads made by 



suited as far as comports with public interest. 

An JJcl in addition to the laws already in existence , 
dejiniug the powers and duties of the Supervisors 
of Roads. 

Whereas, the state of Pennsylvania has, for the 
purpose of improving the circumstances of the ci- 
tizens, and developing the resources of the state, 
undertaken the making of canals, and also for 
the same purjioses has encouraged the making of 
turnpike roads, by chartering compan/es for that 
purpose, and subscribing to the funds of those com- 
panies: 

And whereas, in the nature of things, those ca- 
nals and turnpike roads, although influencing the 
general circumstances of the state, leave the great 
body of the people still without reasonably good 
roads, to the neighbourhood of their respective 
farms, mills, forges, factories, &c. &c. so that it is, 
during some seasons of every jear, very difficult to 
transport the produce of their farms and mills, &c. 
to a market, or to the canals and turnpike roads: 
and further, there are many farms, mills, and useful 
establishments so located, that there is no proba- 
bility of canals or turnpike roads ever being made 
near to them: 

And whereas, to render the canala and turnpike 
roads useful, it is of primary importance that there 
should be good roads extending from them into all 
fiarts of the country: 

Therefore the General Assembly of the State of 
Pennsylvania has passed the following law: 

Section 1st. Be it enacted, &c. That the supervi- 
sors of each township io the counties of Philadel- 
phia, Delaware, Chester, Montgomery, and Bucks, 
are hereby required to make in each year one mile 
of road in the manner hereafter directed, and the 
iupervisora shall continue to do so, until all the 
roads under their care io their respective town- 
ships shall bt so made. 

Sect Sd. Be it enacted, &c. That the roads order- 
•d to be made bv this act, shall be made as nearly 
aa pottible at U hereinafter described: 



contract, dividing each mile into four equal parts, 
as nearly as may be; and each of those parts of 
the mile shall be made a special contract; this reg- 
ulation is here enacted, that the quantities of work 
to be done may be placed within the reach or com- 
mand of labourers or farmers in the neighbourhood 
of the work. The supervisors shall make public 
advertisement of this division, stating the work that 
is to be done; this advertisement shall be made at 
least two weeks previous to the time of receiving 
proposals; the Grst day for receiving proposals shall 
he mentioned in this advertisement, and proposals 
shall continue to be received for one week; and 
within four days after the expiration of the days for 
receiving proposals, the supervisors shall declare 
the names, and notify those ivhose offers have been 
accepted. Or the supervisor may put the doing of 
the work up to public auction, giving preference to 
the person that offers to do the work at the lowest 
price; and when there are more than one offer at 
the same price, the person who has made the offer 
first shall be preferred, and all bids must be made 
by speaking aloud, and not by signs; and the super- 
visors are hereby authorized to hold this auction, 
which is declared not to interfere with any of the 
laws now in existence for the regulation of auc- 
tions. The time and place where the auction is to 
be held, shall be advertised at least for seven days 
previous to its being held. Should it happen that 
no person offers to undertake the work, or the of- 
fers are evidently at prices higher than the super- 
visor could get the work done for, by hiring labour- 
ers, the supervisor is at liberty to do so, and ought 
to do it when it is to benefit the public. The super- 
visor shall in all cases mark the offers to do the 
work in the order he receives them, so that in the 
event of two offers being at the same price, the of- 
fer that was first received shall be preferred; and 
all the offers shall be preserved, and laid before the 
auditors at the time they settle the supervisor's ac- 
counts. The offers roust be written and sealed up, 
and not opened by the supervisor, until the expira- 
tion of the seven days allowed for receiving offers. 



Contractors shall commence and finish the work 
they undertake within the time specified in the con- 
tract. And as the ground is soft in Spring, it is re- 
commended to take Advantage of this circumstance, 
and all others that will lessen the expense of thus im- 
proving the state. If the supervisors deem it for 
the public interest, they may require contractors to 
give security for the execution of the work and ful- 
filment of the contract; this security shall be in a 
sum equal to the amount of the work contemplated 
fn the contract; and on no account shall the super- 
visor pay to any contractor, more than fifty per 
cent, of the value of the work actually finish^. 

Sect. 5th. And be it enacted, &c. That in cases 
of difficulty, or where information is wanted, the 
supervisors and commissioners shall have the pow- 
er to call to their aid as a council of advice and con- 
sultation, three respectable citizens of the town- 
ship, who it is reasonable to presume are capable 
of aiding them in the case, and a notice under the 
hand of the supervisor shall be the form of requir- 
ing their attendance at the time and place speci- 
fied in the notice. 

Sect. 6(h. Arid be it enacted, &c. When the 
contractor of any section has finished what be, (or 
they,) undertook to do, the supervisor shall call on 
three respectable citizens of the township, and with 
them view the road; and if the same in the opin- 
ion of those three citizens is finished agreeably to 
the contract, then the balance that remains unpaid 
shall be paid to the contractors, or as soon after as 
(he contractor satisfies these viewers, that he has 
corrected any defects they have pointed out in the 
execution of the contract. In the event of any dis- 
putes taking place between the supervisor and con- 
tractors, it bhull be the duty of the supervisor and 
contiactor to wait upon one of the justices of the 
peace, whose duty shall be to appoint three respect- 
able citizens of the township as arbitrators; and 
these being duly sworn to do impartial justice, 
their award in the case shall be final; a copy of this 
award, signed by the foreman of the arbitration, 
shall in all cases be presented to the auditors at the 
time of settling the supervisor's accounts. 

Sect. 7th. Be it enacted, &,c. That after this act is 
passed, elections for supervisors shall be held at the 
time and place of the general elections, except in the 
present year, 18-28; in it the election shall take place 
at the usual time, and the supervisors elected take 
charge of the roads until the first day of January 
1829. And under this act it shall be the duty of the 
sheriffs to give notice of the elections for supervi- 
sors. The object of this alteration in the time of 
election is, that supervisors may have it in their 
power to take advantage of the spring season, the 
ground then being dug with less labour than in sum- 
mer, and labourers not so generally employed; and 
that having the whole season that is favourable for 
working before them, the supervisors may do all 
and every thing in the time and manner most t>ene- 
ficial to the public service. It is by this act requir- 
ed that the sheriffs shall notify the citizens that are 
elected to the ofllice of supervisor. In this act, al- 
though the supervisor has been spoken of in the sin- 
gular number, where there are more than one, they 
have concurrent authority, as under the present law, 
to which this is an addition. And without regard 
to the language in which this law is drawn up, there 
may be one or more persons included in any con- 
tract. And all contracts must be made for a price 
per each yard of the length of the road, and not by 
what is termed *Mhe lump;^^ this regulation is made 
that the prices and terms on which the roads im- 
proved by the operation of this act, may be clearly 
understood by the contractor, the supervisor, and 
the public. 



An uncultivated mind, like unmaoured gro«o4, 
will soon be overran with weeds- 
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£AJ»IXIS' BBFA&TiaiinrT. 

(From the Pro'idencB Evetiing Gazette.) 
EUONOMV IN A FAMILY. 
There is nothing which goes so far towards plac- 
ing young peo)ile beyond the reach of poverty, as 
economy in the loanagement of tbeir domestic 
affairs. It is as much impassible to get a fibip acrosi 
the Allanlic with half a dozen butts started, or «s 
many bolt boles in her boKom. It mailers not 
whether a man furnieb little or mnch Tor his family, 
ir there is a continual leakage in the kitchen, or in 
the parlour; il runs away, he knowa not how; and 
that demon, trosfe, cries more, like borae leech's 
daugbler, until he Ibal provides has no more to 
gire. II ia ihe husband's duly to bring into Ibe 
house, and ll ia Ihe duly of tbe wife to aee that 
nothing goea wrongfully out of il; not tbe least ar- 
ticle, however unimportant in llaelf, for il esta- 
blisbei a precedeni; nor under aoy pretence, for it 
opens the door for ruin lo slalk in, snd he seldom 
leaves an opporluniiy unimproved. A man gels a 
wife to look afler his aSaira; lo assist bim in his 
journey through life; lo educate and prepare his 
children for a proper station in life, and not to dis- 
sipate his property. The busband'a inte'resta should 
be Ihe wile's care, and her greatest ambition carry 
her no furlber than bis welfare and happiness, !o- 
gelber with that of her children. This should be 
her sole aim; and the theatre of her exploits la in 
tbe bosom of her family, where she may do aa 
much iQWarita making a fortune as he possibly cao 
in the counting room or the workshop. It ia not 
the money earned that makes a man wealthy; it ia 
what is aaved from bis earnings. A good and pru- 
dent husband makes a deposit of Ibe fruita of hia 
labour with bis heat friend; and if that friend be 
not true to bim, what has he to hope; if be dare 
not place confidence in Ihe companmn of his bo- 
som, where ia he lo place It. A wife acts not for 
herself only, but she is the agent of many she loves, 
and she ia bound to act for their good, and not for 
ber own graliGcalion. Her husband's good is tbe 
end at which abe should aim, his approbation is 
her reward. Self gratification in dress, or indul- 
gence in appetite, or more company than his purse 
can well entertain, are equally peroicious. Tbe 
first adds tanily lo extravagance; the second fas- 
tens a doclor's bill to a. long butcher's account, and 
Ihe latter brings intemperance, Ihe wont of all 
evils id il9 train. 



sroKTZiffa- OLIO. 



Addrta of a Little Girl to her Mother, on htr Birth 
Day, April 7, 

Tbe simplest dower that in tbe garden grows. 
Requires, lo rear it, prudence, care and skill; 

It must be sheller'd from rude Winter's snows, 
Aa from the summer's fervid beats that kill. 

My pretty pet birds, wbose soft notes impart 

Something ao sweet, as often to engage 
My youthful fancy, and delight my heart. 

Must loo be fostered in their gilded cage. 
And I, upon life's Mried, gay parterre; 

A lovely, fra{;ile, hapless llow'rel stand; 
Like my bright birds, requiring conatant care. 

And watchful kindness, from some gentle hand. 

To soothe each childish grief, each fault lo mend, 

And round my brow fair virtue's wreath to twine, 
/( tliin», my mother, dear and tender friend; 

But ah! Affection, Gratitude, art mine! 
And may 1 never disappoint thy hopes, 

But prove Iby fondness, care, were vrell applied; 
And like some blossom, wbicb in April opes. 

Bloom through my dettin'd span, thy joy, thy 
pride. 



covered vriih a bag; when milk warm put in that a 
spoonful uf honey, and give it all to bim warm; wa- 
ter, a bucket at a time, aired; put a bundle of strnw 
aver him after being rubbed, and over that hii 
blanket; don't expose him next day. 



9EIS0B£LAXV110VS. 



BOXER, 

Was gol by Ibe imported horse Medley, his dam 
by Colonel Baylor's Uld Pearnoughl, and bis gran- 
dam by old Jolly Roger, out of a full bred imported 

ire. Edmund Tatdob. 

Hanover. Feb. 1,1796. 

QUICKSILVER, 

Was got by the imported horse Medley, his dam 

by Witdair, his grandam by tbe noted horse Spark, 

out of a full bred Jollv Roger and Valiant mare of 

Col, S. Overton, of Hanover county. 

Samitei. Buroi 
Charlottavilh, Feb. 10, 1796. Edwd. Moobe 



MELZAR, 

Was got by Ibe imported borae Medley, hia d) 
by Wildair, his grandam by Ibe imported borae, """"*'* ,l- , 

Vampire out of Col, BrHXlon'a imported mare Kitty "*'"'' °^ "l"' ""'' 
Fisher. Vampire wna got by Rcgulua, his dam hy 
Steady, hia grandam by Partner,bis great grandam 
by Greyhound. John Hoskins. 

Febrnary 24, 1796, 

BLAZE, 

Was ^ol by Vandal; Vandal by Spectator, and 
out of Ihe slater lo Crysolite. Crysolite ia the sire 
□f Hebe, the dam of Dare-Devil. 

York.MarchB, 1796. Hugh NKLaow. 

CORMORANT. 

"Ida certify that Cormorant was bred by me, 

id gol by Woodpecker; hia dam Nettletop by 
Squirrel; his grandam by Bajazet; great grandam 
by Regulus; g. g. grandam hy Lonsdale's Arabian; 
bis g. g. g, grandam by Darlev's Arabian; hJs g. g. 
g. g. grandam by ibe Bjerly "furk; his g. g. g. g. g. 
grandam by the Tafolet Barb; his g. g. g. g. g. g. 
grandam by Place's White Turk, out of a natural 
Barb mare. EasEHOKT." 

Feb. 1798. 

THE MARY LANDER, 

Waa gotten by Ibe famous running horse Rattler, 
which was by Sir Archy; his dam the celebrated 
running mare PJolimO'tangere by Top-gallant, the 
brother of Sir Arcby; hia grandam Ihe dam of Sir 
Aiehy. Wm. Thorbtos. 

March 1827. 

PEDIGREE OF RASSELAS, 

Near 161 bands high, standing at •loaiah W, 
Weare's, neat Baltletown, Frederick county, Vi 
at «15 tbe season, (10 single leap, #35 insurant 
He was got hy Ibe celebrated borse Sir Archie, 
(foaled ^yth April, 1333,) his dam by the import- 
ed horae Play or Pay, his grandam hy the cele- 
brated borse Belle Air; hia great grandam by Ibe 
imported borse Pantaloon; hia g. g. grandam by 
ibe imported horse Janus. 

AprU, 1829. 



[From an Old Sporttnuin and Connoiueur.] 
DisrBMPER iH Doos. 
Sulphur, sytup of buckthorn, and jalap in a bolus, 
and shave and blister Ibe neck. 



itSH FOR A HOKSE IFTEB A SbvBRE HtrNT. 

Two quarts of bran; 
Two quarts of oats; 
One quart of malt— wet with boiling water I Fi 



MNEMONIKA. 
[Mr. E. J. Coale, bookseller of this city has lalely 
published a work, entitled, "Mnemonika, or llie Ta- 
blet of Memory, being a register of events from tbe 
earliest period lo Ihe year 1829." We ask the alten- 
llon of our readers lo this work, a large duodecimo 
at S3-i pages, containing upwards of 4000 articles, 
Dlended in alphabetical order, containing valuable 
nformation, comprehending an epitome of Uni- 
'eraal History, Cbronology. Biography and Ueogra- 
]bT,with Statistical Tables. While this volume may 
3e read consecutively almost as a regular history, it 
isrves by its alphabetical arrangement, aa a book for 
Jaily reference, and will be exceedingly valuable to 
all persona especially to those who reside in the 
country (od have not had ready access to eilenalve 
libraries. That our readers may underaland the 
make a few extracts from il, 
which we may continue to do occasionally bereaf- 
ler] 

Extracli from MnenKnika. 
Gabdenino introduced into England from the Neth- 
erlands, from whence vegetables were imported, 
tilt 1509; the pale gooseberry, with salads, garden 
ruols, cabbages, &c. brought from Flanders, ami 
hops from Arloia 1520; Ibe damask rose brought 
by Dr. Linacre, physician lo Henry VIU. pippins 
brought to England by Leonard Mascal, of Plum- 
stead, in Sussex, 152b; .currants or Corinthian 
grapes, first planlad in England, 1555; brought 
from the isle of ZanI, belonging to Venice; Ibe 
motk rose and several sorts of plums, from Italy, 
by lord Cromwell; apricola brought by king Hen- 
ry VIII's gardener; lamarask plant from Germa- 
ny, by archbishop Grindal; aland about Norwich 
the Flemings first planted flowers unknown in 
England, as gitliflowers, carnations, the Provence 
rose, Ei-c. 1567; woad originally from Thoulouse. 
in France; lulip roots first brought into England 
from Vienna, 1578; also beans, peas, and salads, 
now in common use, 1660. To which subjoin 
the following liit, wilb the counltiea whence they 
originally came- 

Kye and wheal, from Tartary and Siberia, where 
they are yet indigerous; barley and oata anknowu, 
but certainly not indigenous in England; rice rtoiu 
Ethiopia; buckwheat, Asia; borage, Syria; creaees, 
Crete; cauliflower, Cyprus; asparagus, Asia; chervil, 
Italy; fennel, Canary Islands; annise and parsley, 
EgypI; garlick, the East; shallots, Siberia; horse- 
radish, China; kidney-beans, East Indies; gourds, 
Astracan; lentils, Fraace; potatoes, Brazil; tobacco, 
America; cabbage, lellnce, ^c. Holland, 

Jassaniine comes from Ibe East Indies; tbe elder 
tree from Persia; the tulip from Cappadocia; the 
daffodil, from Italy; Ihe lily, from Syria; Ihe lube 
rose from Java and Ceylon; ibe carnation and pink; 
from Italy, Stx..; ranancuhs, from the Alps; apples, 
from Syria; apricots, from Epirua; artichokes, from 
Holland; celery, from Flanders; cherries, from Pon- 
tua; currants, from ZanI; damask and musk roses, 
from Damascus, as well as plums; hops, from Arloia 
and France; gooseberries, from Flanders; gilliflow- 
ers, carnations, Ibe Provence rose. Sic, from Thou- 
louse, in France; oranges and lemons from Spain; 
beans and peas from Spnln. 

Gas, use of Introduced in London, for ligbtin|; 
shops and streets, 181^ firat Inlo the U. Stales, 
I at Baltimore, 1331. 

of foreign countries first brought into Italy, 
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70 before Cbritt, and flowers, sundry sorts before 
unknowoy were brought into England in tbe 
reifiis of Henry VII. and VIII. from about 1500 
to 1578. Among others of less note, the musk 
and damask roses, of great use in medicine, and 
tulips. Several sorts of plum-trees and currant- 

Slants; also saffron, woad, and other drugs for 
ying, attempted to be cultivated, but without 
suecess. 

CorrsB Trees were conveyed from Mocha to Hol- 
land, in 1616; and carried to the West-Indies in 
the year 1736; first cultivated at Surinam by the 
Dutch, 1718; Its culture encouraged in the plan- 
tations, 173S. 

Navarino, battle of, total destruction of tbe Turk- 
ish and Egyptian fleets, by the combined fleets of 
England, France and Russia, under the com- 
mand of sir Edward Codrington, October 30, 
1827. 

Navigation act, English, passed, 1651. 

Navt of England, at the time of the Spanish ar- 
mada, was only twenty-eight vessels, none larger 
than frigates. James I. added ten ships of 1400 
tons, the largest then ever built In 1798, the 
British navy in commission consisted of 140 ships 
of the line, 22 of 50 guns, 165 frigates, and 317 
sloops of war. Num^r of officers of the rank 
of lieutenants and upwards, was 2,980; expen- 
diture for the navy this year was £12,591,728 
or in dollars, $55,907,272 S2. 

Navt of the United States in 1829, consists of se- 
ven ships of the line, 7 frigates of the first rate, 
4 of the second rate, 12 sloops of war, 7 schoon- 
ers; the oldest vessels are the United States, the 
Canstitution and the Constellation, all built in the 
year 1797; now building in the United States, 
7 ships of the line, and 6 frigates; of the rank of 
lieutenants and upwards, there are 325; surgeons 
and assistant surgeons, 97; pursers 41; chaplains 
9; midshipmen 445; sailing masters 30; boat- 
swains 17; gunners 19; carpenters 13; sail-ma- 
kers 14. In the marine corps there are 1 colo- 
nel, 9 captains, and 39 lieutenants; the oldest 
officer in the navy is John Rodgers, President of 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, who entered 
the service in March, 1798; date of his present 
commission, March 5, 1799. There are 15 navy 
agents, 7 naval store keepers and 8 naval con- 
structors. Estimate required for the navy during 
1829, is $3,006,277. 

Needles were first made in England by a native of 
India, 1545; the art lost at his death; recovered 
by Christopher Greening, in 1560, who was set- 
tled with his three children, Elizabeth, John, and 
Thomas, by Mr. Damer, ancestor of the present 
earl of Dorchester, at Long Gredon, in Bucks, 
where the manufactory has been carried on from' 
that time to this present day. 

Morris, Robert, born in January 1733 — 4 O. S. 
in Lancashire, arrived in this country at the age 
of 13 years; one of the signers of the declaration 
of independence, and during the war of the revo- 
lution, supported the credit of the United States; 
established the first bank in Philadelphia, the bank 
of North America, 1781. which lent for the public 
service of the government within the first six 
months after its organization, |480,000; without 
the finaneial talents and services of this distin- 
guished man, it is probable all the physical force 
of the country would have proved unavailing to 
establish the independence of the United States; 
when the paper of the congress of United Amer- 
ica was worth nothing, the paper of Robert Mor- 
ris supplied the deficiency; his personal credit 
was decidedly better than the credit of the Uni- 
ted States government; he was one of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution of the 
United States; a noember of the first senate of 
the United States; his most intimate friends were 
Wathiogton^ Hamilton, and GoTemeur Morris. 



When offered the appointment of first secretary 
of the treasury by Washington, he declined, but 
recommended his friend Alexander Hamilton. 
His unfortunate land speculations embittered his 
old age, which ought to have been surrounded 
with all the ease and happiness that earthly grat- 
itude could bestow; died 8th May, 1806. 



Baltimore, Friday, Apru. 24, 1829. 

Foreign Agricultural Correspondence. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. E^ndon, January 20th^ 1829. 

Dear Sir, — Nothing that 1 have seen in England 
has so highly delighted roe as the improved state of 
her agriculture. My ardent love of the beauties 
which God has so liberally dealt out to that portion 
of earth which lies without the "smoke of cities,'^ 
has perhaps led me into the belief that in nothing 
is she so worthy of admiration as in the labour and 
money bestowea upon the reclamation of her wastes, 
bogs and morasses, and the taste displayed in the 
adaptation of every spot to its proper and legitimate 
purpose. I say nothing of the splendid seats of the 
nobility and gentry, they are but "circumstances in 
her condition,** it is the general appearance of the 
country, ride in whatever direction you will from 
the metropolis, that excites my admiration and won- 
der. 

The prominent circumstances that strike the eye 
of an observant American travelling in England, are 
the deep verdure of her fields at all periods of the 
year, the almost total want of woods of every de- 
scription, the minute division of the fields by means 
of live hedges, and the startling superiority of 
English stock of every kind, over that of the United 
States. The deep verdure is the effect of that pe- 
culiar moistness of the climate which I am patriotic 
enough to think places England below my own dear 
America, as it regards natural advantages. If you 
have not been in England, really you can form no 
idea of the intolerable vexation attending continual 
showers, or the continual apprehension of them. 
Your umbrella is as necessary a part of your dresa 
as your hat, and quite as common* Mud and rain, 
rain and mud, and a hackney coach belong to the 
every-hour look of a resident in England who ex- 
poses himself to the weather; trees, of all descrip- 
tions, fences, buildings have all the same verdure — 
that is, the? are all covered from the excessive hu- 
midity of the climate, with a kind of ooze, resem- 
bling that found in our rivers. There is so much 
moisture in the earth that it is impossible to culti- 
vate it on a smooth surface. Hence the perpetual 
recurrence of ridges and drains, the former wider or 
narrower, tbe latter deeper or shallower, as the sit- 
uation of the land, its elevation or depression may 
require. The labour and expense attending this 
process cannot be estimated bj those unacquainted 
with it If it were necessary m the United States, 
with the present high price of labour and the low 
price of produce, it would be a bar to the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. Happily it is not, and my obser- 
vation of the soil and climate where the practice ob- 
tains, leads me to join heartily with your judicious 
friend Mr. Powell of Philadelphft, (who has, by the 
by, more practical good sense than half the agri- 
cultural writers of our country,) that in our cli- 
mate, cultivation should take place on a level sur- 
face always, the object being to retain moisture in- 
stead of excluding, or evaporating it. If 1 live to 
resume the happy business of a farmer, I shall give 
up ploughing among corn from a conviction that it 
is injurious. 

Your enthusiastic friend, Mr. Kirk, of Delaware, 
so passionate an admirer of live hedges would be 
much gratified in tra?elliog through England. Ex- 



cept now and then park pailiogs, and briek walls, 
and iparsim a few, very few fields, he could see 
nothing else. But the reason for its being adopted 
here does not hold good in the United States, nor 
will it ever, if due care be now used to plant Chest- 
nuts and Cedars. It is here adopted of necessity, 
stern, unyielding necessity — there is nothing else to 
divide the fields with. But when you witness the 
time and protection necessary till they become 
fmee, which is not much less than ten years, the 
space of land they take up, with the greatest care 
in narrowing the ditches on each side, not less than 
twelve feet, and after all the severity of tbe laws re- 
specting stock running at large, and the plenty of 
grass growing in every field, conspire to render 
stock better taken care of and less ri*stless than in 
America, I am persnaded it will never become the 
fence of our country. A writer in the American 
Farmer recommends plantations of trees adapted to 
fencing with a view to future wants — that is, that 
calculating the period of decay of a fence of chest- 
nut rails, and locust or cedar posts, at twenty years, 
a plantation be formed at the time a new fence is 
put up to supply the dilapidations of time. This is 
an excellent idea, and should be used by the Amer- 
ican husbandman. 

In the beauty and excellence of our stock, we 
are half a century behind the English. The blood, 
bone and muscle of the horses, not less of that por- 
tion of them reared for and devoted to agriculture, 
than of those beautiful creatures one sees at Tatter- 
salPs, or, on fine days, in Regent's Park, cannot be 
sufficiently admired. I am no admirer of the Lan- 
cashire large breed of horses; indeed, my taste has 
always been for ''neat bits," to use a cockneyism, 
carricatured in the windows of the Strand print 
shops. I cannot see why smaller boned dray horses 
would not answer as well as those elephant-like 
animals now employed about the London and Li- 
verpool docks. They say not, and I am contented. 

I had no idea of English sheep till I came to 
England; their stxe, beauty, fleece, and tendency to 
fatten, place them beyond any thing we have in 
America. I think, with Mr. Featherstonhaogh, that 
this is to be altogether attributed to the ttamip hus- 
bandry. Large fields of that vegetable are found 
on every farm, where the raising of sheep is made a 
business. The display of fat sheep at Smithfield, 
offers an inducement to one to thread the crooked 
and dirty streets which lead to it. While on this 
subject, I must remark that the low price of mutton 
in America discourages the sheep grower from at- 
tempting to improve his flock. At Boston, I have 
seen medium mutton sold at 2i cents per lb. per car- 
cass; here mutton is selling at 1 U cents per lb. at 
Smithfield, and retailing at from that price to 15 
cents. But 1 weary you. 

Yours, truly, J. A. J. 

(^ Pearl Barley. A number of our subscri- 
bers in Missouri, have requested us to publish in the 
Farmer, the method of making Pearl Barley. We 
believe Barley is pearled by extensive machinery, 
and that the process would require a pretty extensive 
treatise. However, if we are mistaken, we shall be 
obliged to any of our friends for tbe information 
called for. 



(^Our subscribers in Loudoun and Fauquier 
counties in Virginia, will notice an error in our last 
number, in which it was stated, that all east of the 
Blue Ridge, and north of James River, had been 
assigned to Mr. Minor, as his collection district for 
the Farmer. We ought to have excepted Loudoun 
and Fauquier, in which as well as west of the 
Blue Ridge, EL Worthington, Esq. is authorised to 
collect our accounts. 



tf" In reply to ''A Subscriber," in tbe American 
Farmer, dated South Hampton, Virginia, March 
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ItOth, ia39. I have to observe Ibat Fowl Meadow 
Qrau trill grotv well and produce a large crap on the 
land be ipeaka or, tbe baj of which, when well 
cured i* of a superior qualit;. 

The seed may be had of WilliUD Child, No. 68, 
South atreet, Bowleg's wharr. 

tf- The Floor Market— BusIdcm in the flour 
market appears to be eniirelj suspended; our mij'ii- 
riea amODE (he principal dealers jeslerday, resulled 
to Dolbing latii/actor; as to prices. Our quoUlions, 
Ibererore, are (o be considered eDlirelf nominal. 
The vragon price of Howard street, generally rang- 
«d at 16, but this ia also nominal, as there i* lileral- 
Ij nalLiog doing. 



LtTBST Foaaioir News. 
There has been sereral arrivals from England 
■ioce our last, bringing advices to the t&th March, 
froin London, and to Ilie ITib from Liverpool. The 
catholic question still continued to occupy the pub- 
lie mind, almost exclusively; it was, however, TasI 
approaching a final adjustment. In the House or 
Commons a question, Khich involved (he principle or 
catholic emancipation, had been laiien and decided 
as follows. For it, 348; against it, 160; majority 
in favour of catholic emancipation IS9. 

On Tuesday, (he lOtb o( March. Mr. Peel intro- 
duced his bill Tor the reliefof tbe Roman Catholics, 
which is published at length in the London pnpers. 
The catholics are to be admilted by the operation 
of that bill (0 all offices legislative and eieculive 
which are (he objects of ambition, and which con- 
fer power, with the exception of three, the oltice of 
Regent of (he Kingdom, Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Lieutenant or other chief governor of Ireland; tx- 
cluding them only from (hose offices connected with 
the church establishment of England, which con- 
■istentty with the principles of (heir own religion 
they could not hold. 

The Ca(holic dignitaries are prohibited, under s 
penalty of one hundred pounds, from assuming (he 
title of any Archbishopric nithin England or Ire- 
land. The London Courier says Ibat (his is nc 
hardship, since the Archbishop of Armagh may 
take (be tide of ArchNshnp of Leinster and so 
and that tbe Roman Catholic Bishops may as! 
the names of cities and (owns, which are not (he 
■ec* of Protestant Bishops. 

The Jesuits receive the hardest measure of any 
clau of persons mentioned in the bill. Every Je- 
suit ib tne kingdom, and every member of any 
other religious community of the Eomiah Church, 
bound by monastic vows must procure himself la 
he registered within six months after the passing of 
the act, under a penally of £iO pounds. Every Je- 
aiiit or other iierson bound by monastic vows here- 
after entering the kingdom, commits a misdeaiean- 
our and is liable to banishment, unless he be a na- 
tural born subject. Those who take upon (hem- 
telves (he monastic vow within (be kingdom a- 
■nade liable to banishment, and those who admin. 

erit (o fine and imprisonme--" teligif ••■ •^o'""' 

litiea of females are, how* .■..■.'-.. ,•... 

•Deradon of (hesc — ■'( ,. 
"w. bill was re •" ■ ■ 

,.d. Mr. P- 

he «">' "It o ....II.-... 

mighi >■■ ^ »h-'-' ■ 



Com Exchangt, JUardt 14. — The arrivals since Mon- 
y are very short of English as well as Foreign Wheat, 
and the duly on (be latter, by the last weekly a>e- 
rage, being now 6s 6d per quarter, the sales tliis morn- 
'- : were made with more freedom, and, if anj thing, 
raUier belter terms. Average for the last week- 
Wheat 6Ss «dj Barlej3l3Gd;0at9 2Jsfid; ByeS6s ltd. 
Aggregate average of Ibo six iveeks. Wheat lis iOd; 
Barley 33s Bd; Oats Sis lid; Bje SOs 9d: Duty now 
payable on Foreign Corn— Wheat 6s Sd; Barley 12s id; 
Oats 13s Sdi Rye lid. 
livtrpoid Marktl, .Vmreh 16.— The Cotton market has 
[perienced some revival during the past week, and 
the sales of all descriplions amounted to I4,S50 bales, 
including 40 Sea Islands, at 10} a lid; 30 stained, 6 a 
Id; SOOO Upland, B920aiajae l-Sd, and SO at GJ a 6^di 
HBO Orleans, nso at bj a IJd, 30 at 1 6-8dj S40 Ala- 
bama, &06 at bi a ajd, 33 at 6 1-Bd. 

The weight of the business, jou will observe, has 
been in Upland, and an advance of 1-Sd per lb. in all 
descriptions of .American, from the lowest point of ibe 
week previous, was obtained, especially on the middling 
qualities^ holders have manifested more firmness than 
for some time past, and appeor disposed to contend for 
a further advance. Scarcely any inquiry for Sea Island 
and prices barely supported; Brazils were offered freely 
at lower rales. About laOO of the Upland were on 
speculation and (he import during the week was only 
3617 bales, all American. The accounts from Man- 
chester are not encouraging, as respects trade generally 
but the export demand for Yarn is extensive. The 
sales of Cotton on Saturday the Hlh lost, were coniput- 
ed at £500 bales. 
■ There was considerable activity in all descriptions of 
Grain, and Wheat has Improved Is a Ss per qr: on tbe 
10th inst. 1500 bis of New Orleans Flour were broughl 
forward at auction, and all sold at 33s a 349 per bl. and 
300 of Baltimore, partially damaged, at 3E99 a S337 per 
hi. The sales of Cotton to-day are about 1500 boles. 



ALMANAC. 


1829. Sun. 


Length 


Hood 


Aprii. — May. 


Rises. Sets. 


of daya. 


RiM» 




H. H. 


H M. 


H H. 




Saturday,. 25 


6 IS 


6 45 


13 30 




Sundaj, 26 


6 14 


6 46 


13 33 




Monday, 27 


5 13 


8 47 


13 34 


1 sa 


Tuesday, 28 


S 13 


6 48 


13 36 


S 11 


Wednesday,.. 29 


5 11 


6 49 


13 38 


S 49 


Thursday, 30 


5 10 


6 50 


13 40 


3« 




5 9 


6 51 




4 5 


Moon, Last Quarter, 26th, 9 h. 48 m. Mg. 


BAZ.TX])ZOBS FRIOBS OITRRBirT. 



Price* Currenltn j8iMlon,.^rtI 17. 
Jppla, best, bbl. %.i.00 a Z.&O. Beam, white, busbel 
1.00 a 1.37. fitt/, mess, bbl. 10.00 a 10.60; cargo No. 1, 
9.00 a0. 50; No. i, 8.00 a S.GO. BvUtr, inspected, Nn. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .16. Cktni, new mUk, .7 a .8; skim- 
mod milk, Z. a .3. Flow, Ballimore Howard-st. B.75 a 
9.00; Genesee, B.7S a 9.00; Kje, best, — Grain, Com, 
bush. .63 a 65; Kye, .BOa.GB; Barley .67; Oats .35 b 
.38. /Jc^i'-/.ard, Islsort, new, lb. .9. Pin*, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 16. 5U; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 19.50; Cargo, Mo. 1. 
13.00 a 13.36. Sitib, Herd's Grass, bushel, £.00; Orch 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3 00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass S.GO; Red Top .GS a I.OO; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .60; White Honeysuckle Clover, .60; Red do. 
Northern, .7 a. 8; French Sugar Beet l.GO; Mangel 
Wurzel 1.60. Weot, Merino, full blood, washed, .36 a 
■44; do. do. unwashed, .ii a .£8; do. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .30 a. 35, do. half and quarter washed, .26 a. 33; Na- 
tive, washed .S5 a .38; Pulled, Lambs', 1st sort, .37 a 
41 ; do. do. Ed sort, .26 a .30; do. do. spinning, 1st sort- 
30 a .33. 



JVew York.^prilli. 
•A. CeiiMt,flew Orleans .10 
.2; Upland, .8} a .lOJ; Alabama, .9 a 11. CMn 
Bagging, Hemp .16 a .21; Flax. 16 a. IS. Flax, Ameri- 
can .8 a -flj. Ftaxstcd, rough, tierce ; clean . 

Flour, N. York, bbl. 6.374 a 6.60; Canal 1.76 a 8.00; Bal- 
6.374 a7; Richmond city mills, 6.60; 



Fricet Currtnt t'l 

Bees- wa*, yellow .23 a 



oHowar 



country, 6,26; Alexandria, r "5 a 


■"-1 ; Fredericksburg 








<. .. 14.00 a 14. 50 




'; ;inial.37al.^8 


" ■ i^e.North, .7.. 


irn,N-.rlh,.54a 


. .. .J' Oats •*' ■ 


■or't -'a. 35 




■. Pro- 




. cai^ 




PP...6 l;Lard 



CttTTtcttd fir the .American Farmer, by Edward J. Willmn 

i( Co., ConimujiMi .MiTcftfljiij and Ptantm'' Jjgtntt. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (s.OO a 10.00— 

conds, ordinary, 4.00 a 8.00— red, G.OO a 8.00 — fin* 

red, 8.00 a 10. OO, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 6.00a 

8.60— good red 8.00 a 12.00— line yellowl 10.00 a 10,00 

— Rappahannock, 4,00 a 6. 00 — Kentucky, eammoD6.00 

7,00 — wrapping, 6.00 a 8.0O. 

Flour- best white wheat family, (7.76 — superGn* 
Howard street, 6.60; citj mills, 6.25 a 6,60; Susquo- 
hanna, 6.26 a 6.50— Corn Meii., bbl, 2.50— GRAIH.betl 
red wheat, 1.26 a 1.36— best' white do, 1.S6a 1.6D— ord. 
to good, .70 1.26— Cork, .40 a .42— Rte, .46 a .60— 
~ LTS, .26 .26 — Beans, I.OO a 1.S6 — Peas, .66 a .60— 
.OVER SEED, 4,00 a 4.60— Ti MOTH V, S a 2.60— Orgb. 
.0 Grass, 2 a 2.50— Herd's, ,75 a !. 00— Lucerne .ST^ 
.GO lb.- BlRLET, ,45 a ,60^F[.AilEED, 1.00— Cof 
.H,Virg. .8ia .10— Lou, .11 a.12— Alabama, .10 a. 11 
ississippi .11 a .13— North Carolina,. 10 a .11 — Geor- 
gia, .8 a.lE— WHtsiBT,hhds.Is(pf. .21a .2S— iebbl*. 
23— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 a .16 — waalK 
ed,.18 a .20 — crossed, .SO a .2! — three-quarter,1S6 • 
,30— fulldo.,30a.&0, accord'gloriual — Hkhp, RUMJt, 
[on,S2>6a230;Counlry,dew-rDtted,138al4a-iratar. 
rotted, 170a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbL 
6,76; do. trimmed, 6,50— North Carolina, No. l,S.I(a 
6,60— Herrings, No.l, bbl.S.Sfi; No. 2, 2.87^ aS — Mac- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 9, 6.!G; No. 3, 4.26 — Bacmi, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .9^ a .10; old, II; do. B. 
Shore, .121— hog round, cured, .7 a .fl— Feathen, ,n 
.28- Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, &7.00, gTOund, 
.SU bbl. 

MARiiTixa. — Apples, bush. 1.60 a 3.00; Squaba, tt|i 
Turkies, each, 1.26; Butter, Ib. .S6 a 37i; Eggs, .11a 
.121; Potatoes, Irish, bush. l.'OO; Fowls, doz. S a S.IIj 
Ducks,3.00aS.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton, .8 o .7- Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed,. 76 • 
.67^; Sausages, Ib. .6; Onions, bush, .60; Beeta, busb. 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .26; Terrapins, 4.00 a 4.60 per dot( 
Pork, 6.60 a 6.00 cwt. 
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FARMING MEMORANDA. 
H«. Shkhsb: ^j>K1 tS, ISS9. 

HiTtng nij-seir borne poliliral and party perse- 
cution, through a long anil dreary leason, I am the 
leu Bcrupulous in pemeeiilirig you ivilh )igricullur»I 
matter; since it is for the public good, 1 give niy 
•Diinadversians. In these times ofpseudo palriolism, 
when (he lucubrHliona of simple iind obscure indi- 
viduals pass as drois among dislingvithtd charac- 
ter*, I am deiirouj lu remnin an anunyniuus scrib- 
bler for your useful Journal: this seems to be the 
only possible oieans of having things judged of en- 
tirety in the absliacl. The time may yel come 
wbeD the masli shall he Ibrown of: i.e. ifyou shall 
be pleased to publish (bis or any succeeding; and. 
then, onty to relieve you from any tuifering arisiog 
(rom the criticisms uf superior correspondents. - 

A practical farmer from early life, I had (he hu- 
nour of personal communications nilh the e''e<it 
biher of our glorious country. Boih. of us Virgi- 
nia farmers, a desideratum was by (hat genuine jia- 
iriot, offered me for a solution: The number of di 
visioDi ("or shifts,") best soiled to our circum- 
stances? His own auKSL-slions, of genial induenc^. 
delermined on five. With all due respect for the oM 
andhonourable dominion, Ibc mistaken order, or sj;.- 
lemof three "bind killing" sbills, neilbcr of us hr- 
•itated to renouncel Seven was also considere.;; 
in aome cases it is assuredly of great conveniem. .■ 
tnil profit. Such a slate ot things as would jusliiy 
ita adoption, is left to the judgment of those ivliu 
ean rightly perceive the advantages; whilst I bej; 
Imto to otfer you a view of agricultural cconom) , 
U elhlbitcd on a small scale, and practiied more 
ibas thirty years. The scale itself was furnisheil 
by the "force of circumstances." It consisted .if 
three hundred acres old, WioroujWy "kilkd" san-lj 
toain. Eighteen "sharers" (Ibe term peculiar lo 
Virginia,) cuslomarily producing a crop of bOO 
bushels of wheat annually, (the staple cro[i,) ive.^ 
reduced by (he plunder of Lord Curnwallis to niOL'. 
In three years time, (he eropt increased annually, 
lill St the end of nine or ten years, ihey were mort^ 
than trebled; nnd Ihat, too, Ki[hout any other ma- 
Dure than the farm-yard had furnished. A casual- 
ly pteTCnted (he application of gypsum, lO early -.a 
179*. Aqiiandly had been shipped from Philadel- 
phia, against the prejudices (hen existing in th.il 
aeigbbourbood. The nine "sharers" before recited, 
consisted of six men, three hoys, four horses, livel i c 
oxen, two earls, convertible into one wagon, wiili 
ita rick-body; together with cows and sheep, as will 
bo seen in a correspondent slalenienl, hereiviili 
transmitted. I generally used wheel-ploughs, made 
Id Philadelphia, the cradle of American arts, Tuo 
Toke of oien to these, lurned up 1* acres each pnr 
day in the roonlb of August, .'eeding alone on tin 
herbage of (he glebe (hey were working. In al 
other »*at()n8 supported by (he offal of Iho crop- 
Indian corn never allowed, beyond a small porlior 
of "nubbins" in early spnng. 'ibe horses aloni 
enllivaled (he corn; did hM harrowing; treading ou 
amall grain; and too often "lour in hand," in Ibi 
true old Virginia destrudivc fashion! Farther de 
tails are wltUhMH, Uccaase no one is very much de 
lighted with neg/«(. One fad honever, concludes 
(bis unprofitable artii'li;- 1( may excite cooimenti 
FT, worthy or oilipniise, since, if doubled, i( ca 
be proved by wrilttn doturm-nt. Virmnians ai 
prona (o Aeltin;. A case occurred in (he summi 
of 1794: Acropofivbeat was esdnialed a( 1501) 
bushels the niiniiixni; the inaxinmm at 1650, II 
meaauredcrop waii'ouniltohe 1639 biisbi-l?! Thi 
Inving to be questioned, how far such a currespoi 
dent la tforiby u.' your nulice, as him who ogaifi 
Hbaeribe* bimseif. Yours, 
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CLOVER: 
To be pastured or otherwise, 
shall be found, from time (o~lii 
most advantageous. And, then to 
receive the whole crop of 
preparatory to com. 



mjiOR^M OF THE FIELDS. 



HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

Lots, No. 1 a 1. and Farm Yard. 

JVoie.— Lots of 4 acres each; 
durfged: all (be annual manure on 



No. 4. 
CLOVER. 



KiBi-B No. I. 
CORN. 

Abfo. — The cycle completed 
from A to E: pursuing the system 
(which from locality, haa boan 
found advisable,) is the plan not 
elf-evidenfly goodP Regarding at 
N times variatiuaaia Ibe price oi 
alue of things. 



No. S. 
BARLEY. 



No. 3. 
WHEAT. 



-Corn 1 
-Wheat 
-Barley S-," 
-Clover 1 '^■ 
-Clover J 



C. 
larley ") 



D. 



say 



5-Cor 



I_Clover 1 
2— ».-i,iver I 3— Clover | 

1830. 3-Cloi-cr ^-ISSI. 3-Cr.ro }.lf 
4-Corn 4— Wheal 

5— Wheat J 5— Btrley J 



I— Clover 1 

2-Corn 
, 3— Wheat Mess. 
4-Bartey 
5—Clover J 



The above is a sketch only of an exact survey and din^ram: by which the contents of evenr lot, 
id Geld, are ascertained, and known (o a square yard. The ivliole of (hese papers are indeed, but 
eie sketches. They are all from memory: (he originals are within a half day's ride of me, in the 
bands of a young intelligent farmer; whose talent lenda to Jniprove eiery hint Ihcy afford. 

The calendar, in its practical uses, served to afford its author, on his return from occasional ab- 

!, the means of knowing any thing thai had occurred, by the simple trouble only of looking it over, 

and recollecting ilalu. Furnishing prospectively, the operations, and their results for all lime to eomo- 



CJiLEXVJiR. 



JANUARY. 

Carrying manure; ploughing; 
getting fire wood; preparing Corn 
anil Oats for market; littering the 
yard daily; once a week cleaning 
slahles, ISic.; and every kind of 
work, accordioE to the weather. 



idar as they occur, from 
le, vl::: a Cow died; Horse 

do.; Sheep slolen or missing; Pigs, 

be. &c. &c.) 



APRIL. 

Planting Corn, Potatoes, Peas, 
&c. &c &c. engaging the whole 
month. 



MAY. 

Working Corn; cutting Clover; 
hands detached, fishing on shares; 
ploughing fallows, generally with 
Qi ploughs- 



Oat harvest; ploughing Corn: 
treading Wheat; sowing early Tur 



Sowing Wheat, qnd generally 
finishing the work of the last 



FEBRUARY. 
Carrying manure, &c. Etc. as in 
)e last month; sowing clover seed: 
reparing Oal eroui ' " 



. "i. f.,„.;„- i Sowing Oats; preparing Cora 
to ITnSin'"'"'; '^^'"==''8 -"^ ^"' ""k*"B 
bet occur. rrom;"> '"""Pi ^nd all other workofthU 



Treading Wheat; Ploughing; 
layine by Corn; sowing second 
crop Turnips, Sic. &c- 



NOVEMBER. 

Sowing Wheat; finishing aow. 
ing Barley; both of these, if possi- 
ble! finished the last month. 



Barley harvest, once Gniabad ii 
May. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Sowing Wheat; getting Fodder; 
cleaolDg Wheal, be. be. 



DECEMBER. 

Gathering Com; ploughing; geK 
(ing wood and fence limber, anil 
other early winter'a work. 



JVote extra. — The author of this plan, from various pursuits, after the first fiflecn years, wa« pre- 
vented from executing his system in a literal seose; but (hroughoul the whole (erni, however, departed 
from it, tumetimes; neverthelci-s feels confident in offering it aa the most advisable to be obicrved by far- 
men of good sound comtnon taut. 
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Mstraet of Sheep. 

Breeding Ewes, 
Wethers, (grown,) 
Yearlings, 

8ay 40 Lambs yeaned, 
Reserved Ewe Lambs, 
Wethers, (mutton,) , 

For the table. 

Total Lambs. 

Old Ewes to sell or use, • 

Do. good mutton. 
In reserve, casualties, &c. 



50 
20 
10—80 



40 



20 
10 
10 

40 

20 
10 
10 

40 



The extra produce will more than keep up the 
original stock of 80 head, as above stated— -al- 
ways furnishing one or more Aonu— thu8 keeping 
the flock pruned and culled; the ages at all times 
known, viz: a cropped right ear, one year old;, the 
first slit in the left ear, a mark of two year old, 
and $0 on. 

Jibslract of Cattle. 

Work Oxen, 12 

Cows, . . • . • 8—20 



2 year old Steers, 
2 do. do. Heifers, 
Steers under two years old. 
Heifers, do. do. 

Total head, . 

Old Steers to kill annually. 
Do. Cows do. . 

Add 
Calves for Steers, 
Do. for Cows, 

Stock, 
A Bull of course. 






4 
2 
4 
2—12 

S2 

6 

86 
6 

H 

1 

SS 



Total, .... 

^ote, — 1 o be revised as casualties occur. — 
The general result for a gentleman farmer will 
leave six Krown cattle annually for his table, with 
veals, according; to circumstances. Pennsylvania 
fsrmers generally, as they should all do, sell the 
be«t of every thing. Not so Virginia; but vice 
verem. 



[It would seem by the following, that a new spe- 
cies of clover, called "flesh-coloured" clover is ra- 
pidly extending over France and Germany, Ihat is 
even earlier in its growth than lucerne. According 
to what is hern stated, there can be but little doubt 
hat such a tcrass would be a valuable acquisition in 
;«r dry southern climate on light s* "'v soils, «""-'^ 
that on which the writer averi - »as st 



flesh coloured clover. We ourselves having wit- 
nessed its groHth and produce in the south of Ger- 
many (from whence we have just returned) can speak 
with confidence as to its unprecedented fertility and 
precocity on light sandy soils, which would scarce- 
ly repay the culture of any other plant. 

We therefore take the liberty of enclosing you 
the accompanying remarks, which, if found suffici- 
ently interesting, you are at liberty to publish in an 
early number of your magazine. 



We were first directed to examine into the quali- 
ties of the flesh-coloured clover, from reading M. 
de Dombarle^s opinion concerning it in the Annales 
Agricoles de Reviere; we subjoin a translation and 
add our own remarks as to a crop which we saw 
at the royal es»tablishment of Hohenheim, in the 
kingdom of Wirtemburg. 

Five years experience, says M. de Dombarle, in 
the culture of this plant leave me no further doubt 
as to the advantages which are to be derived from 
its propagation in the north of France. 

It is true it only gives one cut, but upon the same 
soil this one cut is equal to two of red clover; but a 
circumstance which renders it still more valuable 
than the latter, is its coming early enough to allow 
the same soil to be prepared for other crops the 
same year. The flesh-coloured clover consumed 
green affords an excellent food to all species of do- 
mestic animals, even to pigs; but converted into hay 
it is in a trifling degree inferior to clover or lucern. 
It is not at all fastidious either as to soil or culture, 
and although introduced to us from the most south- 
ern provinces of France does not suffer from our 
winter frosts, provided it be a little grown before 
they commence. But what appears to me to meet 
the farmer's attention most, is the period at which 
it is sown, viz.: in the month of August or Septem- 
ber. At this time the farmer will know what de- 
gree of reliance he may be able to place on his 
clover crops lor the ensuing year; if any part of 
them should have failed, they may be replaced by 
this equally valuable fodder, — an important consi- 
deration for those who depend on the produce of 
their artificial grasses for the maiatenaoce of their 
stock. 

It is cultivated as follows:— one slirht ploughing 
after harvest is sufficient to prepare the soil for the 
reception of the flesh-coloured clover. I have this 
year, however, tried two methods of cultivation on 
the same field; the first part I only grubbed up the 
earth with the six share extirpator, the other part 
was ploughed. The seed was sown and harrowed 
in both. That part that was not ploughed is now 
decidedly the best. The quantity of seed requisite 
is about 2.10Z. per acre. — Armales jSgricoles de Re- 
vidre, Ir. livrasion, p. 238. 

We saw this clover cultivated at Hohenheim, 
near Stuttgardt. M. de Dombarle had favoured M. 
Schwertz (the celebrated author of the Agriculture 



We are ourselves satisfied of its importance, and 
hope by thus making known the result of our ob•e^ 
vations to cause another valuable fodder to be ad- 
ded to those already so happily cultivated in Great 
Britain. We are, &c. 

London, Aoo. 8, 1828. R. & D. 
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LIVE OAK. 
This is one of the most valuable produetiona of 
our territory. In hardness, solidity, capacity of re- 
sistance and durability, it excels the best white oak. 
The teak wood of the East Indies, has bees nmcli 
vaunted for its excellence in ship building; but tba 
live oak is preferred; and it has been said that thaia 
were the only two kiods of timber in the world fit 
for building ships of war. So great, however, has 
been the demand for live oak limber in the United 
i^tates, and so slow is the vegetation of tbe tree, 
that several years since, Michaiix, in his work opOD 
the forest trees of North America, predicted ita dis- 
appearance from the United States within lialf a 
century. After that period, he says it may exilt, 
not as a forest tree, but as a shrub, like the Qimt- 
cus Hex, an analogous European species, formerly 
growing in the southern borders of France and in 
Spain and Italy, but now only met with of tn hum- 
ble and dwarfish size. The tree is said to thrive 
well when cultivated. The Pensacola Gaxette bmb- 
tions, that the live oak trees which have been plait- 
ed in the vicinity of gentlemen's seats in Gleorgia 
and South Carolina, or have been suffered tore- 
main in the fields, are much more beautiful than 
those found in the forests. Some noble aFonuet of 
those trees have been formed on the aea coaat in 
those states. Those of Col. Tatnall are ncentioo- 
ed, for which large sums have been offered, but 
were refused by the proprietor, who would not coo- 
sent that the trees planted by his anceator ahottkl 
be cut down. 

The difficulty of procuring live oak timber, whieh 
has now become so great, that it is difficult to pro- 
eure enough for the frame of one of our amettest 
ships of war without enormous expenae, bee M 
our government to take measures for its cultlfalbB 
and preservation. The plan recommended aad 
adopted for this object, and the mode in wbieb il 
has k>een earned into execution, is deteribed io 
the following article from the Pensaeola Gasette: 

We have made some inquiries respecting tbt 
cultivatioQ of live oak on Deer Point, oppoaito l^is 
town. The lands purchased from Gen. Call, JinIcs 
firackenridge. Col. Fenwick, and Col. White, to- 
gether with those reserved by government, eonati- 
tute a body of twenty or thirty thousand meres, 
bounded by Yellow water. Bay on one aide, and 
the Sound of St. Rosa on the other. The land im- 
mediately at the point, about four thousand eercs* 
is all live oak banmock, with a border of a thrift) 
young growth along the water, from one to tbrn 
hundred yards wide. But the interior, altboegk 
well set with oak is shrubby, having been subjee|e<' 
to repeated fires from the pine woods. Yet ftom 
the similarity of the toil and general growth, dften 
is little doubt that it is as well adapted to the |hii 
pose as the border. This border, or selvage,*' 
about ten miles in ciruiit, and besides the jomi» 
growth, contains a number of large treea, fit fo 
immediate use. Much of this valuable timber b»- 
been cut away at former periods for the conetre' 
!ion of vessels. In the year 1804, a Spanish 44, tl^ 
Panzacoienea was built at Navy Cove from the ti" 
her procured at the Point. 

We are informed Judge Brackenridge was •- 
quested to suggest to the government a plan fort'- 
management of the tract of iand reserved, and fu 
the preservation of the live sak generally. Tba' 
gentleman accordingly communicated one, wbicfc 
it.o« .ir^r %yeH ind ordered to be carried into •»' 
" »i ••""• -vs»« H8 follsws: 
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amooK the young and thriftj live oaks, so as to e;ive 
them the entire possession of the ground; to prune 
them of all dead limbs, and give them sufficient 
•pace to eipand. 

S. To cut down the large full grown trees, fit for 
ate, and secure the timber under sheds at the Navy 
Yard; and those likely still to improve, to be clear- 
ed and pruned. 

S. To make experiments of planting out the 
youDg trees, in the open grassy pine woods adjoin- 
ing the hammock, in places suited to the purpose, 
making roads around them to keep off the fires. 

About two months ago, the Judge received in- 
•tmetions to appoint an overseer, to hire twenty 
hands for one year, and to commence operations 
according to the foregoing plan. He accordingly 
commences immediately, and the work under the 
direction of Mr. Davis has been carried on with 
the most flattering success. 

Tbe trees cleared out already form beautiful 
groves, and are as carefully pruned as those of an 
orchard. They are divided into four classes, be- 
ginning with the youngest, which are under two 
Michet in diameter, and are called nursery trees; the 
second class, are l>etween two and six inches in 
diameter, and generally from fifteen to thirty feet 
in height; the third are from six inches to a suffi- 
cient sise for immediate use; the fourth consist of 
foil grown trees. 

Of the first class immense numbers have been 
oleared and pruned; of the second, about eight 
lAouMnd; and of the third, about two thousand have 
been cleared, allowing them all sufficient space to 
expand. At a moderate estimate, the Judge thinks 
the second class, those between two and six inches, 
will be fit for use in twenty years; those of the third 
elmss, six inches and upwards, on an average in ten 
yean. As the sizes vary, some will arrive at ma- 
tnrity long before others. The ground will hold a 
greater number than would stand erect, if full 
grown. 

Of the second and third classes, the Judge thinks, 
at a low estimate, he will be able to clear out from 
twenty to thirty thousand this year. The growth, 
which has been cut away, consists of hickory, wa- 
ter oak, and cedar pine. The live oak, like the 
eheatnut and locust, springs from the roots and 
stomp of the mother-plant, so that by taking proper 
paint, and by confining the operation to those spots 
where they have been planted by nature, the dan- 
cer of the destruction of this valuable timber may 
be prevented. Still the forming of nurseries from 
the acorn is worth the experiment; and although 
the period before the acorns will become trees fit 
for use, must be great when compared with the 
duration of human life, yet it may be short in com- 
parison with the age of a nation. 

England is only now beginning to use those trees 
which were planted seventy or eighty years ago. 
The tree, however, which has the benefit of an an- 
cient and extended root, is of very rapid growth. 
The live oaks, preserved in Judge Bracken ridge's 
door yard have, in five years, increased from the 
diameter of four inches to eight. 

If the experiment at Deer Point should equal 
present expectation, the plan can be put in opera- 
tion on a more extended scale, at different places 
along the cosst of Florida, Georgia, and South Ca- 
rolina, and the several islands along their coasts, 
which are now generally well set with this valuable 
growth. According to the reports of the Commis- 
sioners, who have been employed in examining and 
selecting live oak along our coast, there are several 
millions of lire oak trees on the Sound of St. Rosa 
and the Bayof Choctawhatchie; and all so situated 
as to have the advantas:e of navigable water to our 
lifavy Yard. If five millions of trees can be pre- 
served from trespassers and fires, they will soon 
hccone of incalculable benefit for naval purposes. 

Stfebliahinentt may be made where our tuper- 



annuated and disabled seamen may be profitably 
employed in a light, healthy labour, at the same 
time that they are taken care of, instead of being 
turned adrift in old age, or when no longer able to 
encounter the hardships of the sea. 



(From the Baltimore Patriot.) 

THE MULE. 

Mr. Munroe: — On reading the reports of the se- 
veral committees appointed to award the premiums 
at the last Cattle Show near Baltimore, I observe 
that the committee on Asses and Mules express a 
regret that neither jennies nor mules were exhibit- 
ed for premiums. 1 have hastily thrown together 
my ideas of the valuable properties of the mule for 
agricultural employment. If you think them wor- 
thy of an insertion in your useful and widely cir- 
culating paper, you will please to insert them, and 
oblige A Farmer. 

The Mulb, when compared with the horse for 
the general purposes of agriculture (in Maryland,) 
has certainly many advantages. First, they are much 
longer lived,! think I am justified in saying double, 
when put to hard service and exposed. The late 
Col. John E. Howard had a pair that worked thirty 
years, at the expiration of which time he sold them 
to a carter in Baltimore, then in good health, and 
they performed well for many years after. There 
are' several mules now in Baltimore county that 
were twenty-five years old last spring; some on the 
farm of George Harry man, Esq., and some are on 
the farm of Micajah Merryman, Esq. They are 
now in good order and perform well; there are 
many that are twenty years old, and have been at 
hard work eighteen years; two of that age were 
sold at public sale but a few weeks ago at |53 each. 
Besides these, there are many that have been at 
hard work for from twelve to fifteen years, that 
would now sell for $100 each. Secondly, the great 
saving of food, which on a fair calculation 1 consi- 
der to be one third, or in other words, six ears of 
corn is as great a feed for a mule as eight for a 
horse; in confirmation of this, 1 have the opinion 
of Mr. Green, late manager at Hampton, and many 
others in Baltimore county, who have long used the 
mule in agricultural pursuits. Upon this principle, 
nine pounds of chopped rye for a mule, is equal to 
twelve pounds for a horse. Agreeably to this con- 
clusion, I will attempt to show what is saved in the 
article of food alone. If chopped rye be used the 
saving will be three pounds per day, and in a year 
1095 lbs.; calculating chopped rye at one dollar 
per hundred, the saving in a year will be $10 95 
Hay in proportion at $5 per ton, 2 43 

Making a saving in one year of $13 38 

and in ten years, |133 80. Thus it appears that in 
fen years, which may with propriety be considered 
far short of the average time of a mule's service, it 
will save its first cost in the article of food alone, 
and be a good mule then. And furthermore, they 
are not liable to so many diseases which frequently 
afflict horses, viz: the coW$ ailment, the glander$f 
heaves, yeUow-water, and colic, and they seldom are 
afflicted with the spavins, ringbone or bots, and 
they will not founder. Admitting what I have stat- 
ed to be correct, there can be no doubt of the su- 
perior advantage to be derived from the employ- 
ment of the mule in agricultural pursuits instead of 
the horse. And the question naturally arises, how 
are we to procure a stock of good mules. I will 
give my opinion as brief as possible: do away the 
prejudice which prevails in Maryland, and in almost 
every place where mules have not been bred, ''that 
a mare will bring but one mule, and that after 
having had a mule she will never have a colt" 
However absurd this may appear to gentlemen of 
general information, it it ncvcttheleta cherished by 



many persons who have not made the experiment, 
and is the principal reason why those who have 
kept jacks in Maryland have not found it profitable. 
As nothing but actual experiment will overcome 
this prejudice, I would suggest the propriety of 
oficring a premium of two dollars for every mule 
two years old raised in Maryland, and ten dollars 
for the best two years old mule, and ten dollars for 
the jack which should sire the most foals in a sea- 
son, the number to exceed twenty. Should .this 
method be adopted and continued three years, 1 
think much good would result from it; and after 
that I am confident that the farmers would find a 
sufficient inducement to raise mules instead of 
horses; and I am confident from the large mares of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, a larger and better 
stock of mules can be produced than was ever rais- 
ed in France or Spain. 



(From the Richmond Compiler.) 

TOBACCO TRADE. 

Copy of a letter to a mercantile house in this city, re- 
' ceived by the Oreeian at JVeto York, dated 

Liverpool, 4th March, 1829. 
"Sir, — We beg to hand you the annexed copy of 
a letter from Mr. Huskisson, stating that the pro- 
posed additional duty on Strips is. for the present, 
abandoned; from which it might be fairly argued, 
that the project would not be revived this session 
of parliament, had we not before us a case to the 
contrary, in the article of sugar last year. It may 
be remarked, however, from what passed between 
our first deputation and the ministers, upon the sub- 
ject of the 10th October, being a sufficient notice 
of the intentions of government that should they 
again bring forward the measure, either at the 
close of the present or during the next session, they 
would then probably attach the duty to all imported 
after the 10th October last or the 5th April next. 
Under these circumstances, we leave it with you to 
judge whether it would be safe to put up any Strips 
for the approaching season. — It remains to be seen 
what effect this news may have upon our market, 
for as yet no sales have taken place.'' 

(Copt.) 

Richmond TeaaACE, Scl Marehy I8S0. 
"Sir, — I have just received from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in time to save the post, the sa- 
tisfactory intimation, that upon a due consideration 
of the various and conflicting representations which 
have been made to him by the different parties in- 
terested in the tobacco trade, and of the difficulties 
which would result from the proposed addition of 
three pence per pound on stemmed tobacco, he has 
made up his mind to relinquish his intention of re- 
commending for the present, any alteration in the 
existing rate of duty. You are requested to com- 
municate this information without delay, to all the 
parties interested in the trade. 

(Signed) W. HUSKISSON." 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
HEMP. 

Extract of a Letter from F. C. Tucker, q^ JVew 
York, dated Dec, 7, 1824. 

''The following statement is intended to exhibit 
the comparative strength of Connecticnt river and 
Russia hemp, made into ropes of 4i inches in cir- 
cumference, based upon the result of an experiment 
made upon ropes of 24 inches in circumference. 

A rope of 34 inches, made of Connec- 
ticut river hemp, broke with - - S>2091b9. 

One of the same size, maile of Russia 
hemp, broke with - - - - 3,119 



Difference in favoor of Connecticut ri- 
Ttr hemp, - - • . . 
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A rope 41 incliBS in rirciinirerence ni»ilo biilgin 

of Conneclicul river hem|i, would require 
tobreskil, 13,836 lbs. 

And B rope of llic «nme si k, made 
of Russia bemp, would require - 12,473 

DiSVrence in favour of Connecllcat rj- 
Ter bcmp, . . . - . 364 

This ilifference would allow n dediiclion of full 
one-eighlbofHn iiicl<rroni lliesize uflhe rope mnile 
of Connecticut rivr-r hpni|i, »nd il alill would liHve 
i-qual tlrenglh to ihe 4i inuh rope made of Russiii 

A 41 incli rope, l'20 fathoDi9, weJglis 5G0 
lbs. St lOcenlf, 656 00 

A 4 3 6 inci) rope, 120 fathoms, weighs 53-2 
lb», at 10 cenl9, 63 20 

Diflcrenca 

or equal la half a cent perlb." 

&OB.TZCULTUB.ZI. 

(From Ihc Vine- Dresser's Manual.) 
THE ART OF MAKING WINE. 

(Contintuil from yagt 4<.) 
Or THE Wine Vessels, Vats, kc. 
Tbe casks, tike Ifae vals, should be made ready 
before Ihe TiiilHge. If thry urn new, Ihe wc 
ployed in their conslriiclinn will hnre an nst 
cy and bittume«a Ibal idhj lie iuipartcd to tb 
Ibis serious evil ii prevented by lonlcing Ihem well 
with cold wuler, then with hut waler in which peach 
leaves have been infused, and (innlly wilh salt anil 
water. Each lime the cask must be well rnlleil 
and shaken, and Ihe dilTerenl waters leR in it Innf; 
enough lo penelrale the subttnnce of Ihe wood und 
draw out Ihe hurtful principle. After Ihe liill nnil 
water is eni|>(ied oui, two pints or a gNllon uf fer- 
menting DiasI, brought (o boiling heal, must be 
thrown in, and the cnsb hiinged and shaktn; aTler 
which Ihe must is allowed to run out. Uul some 
vtne-dressers, in place of Ihe abuve operations, only 
rinse well with hoi wine. 

If the cHslts are old and have been used, ihe 
head is taken out, nnd the gravel, or coat of iHrlar 
Ihat skirta the inner side, is scraped off wiih a 
■harp inBlrumenl; afler which Ihe whole is Iho- 
rau|nly rinsed with warm water, or hoi muil.or hot 
■TJoe. If Ihe CHiks have runtracled any bad laste; 
if tbey have been touched with mould, they muii 
beburni; nothing can ever be done lo conceal or 
repair these fautit, save Iransienily; Ihcy soon re- 
appear and spoil Ihe wine. To prevent such aeci- 
dents, the casks, as soon as emplj', must be 



Ihe I 



i.tdle 



like a 



ege.w 






drtined and turned over on the side, and an inch 
square uf brimslune match burned in at Ihe bung- 
hole; then bunged at litchl na possible, and slowed 
■way in a dry pUre. Bclbre using a ciisk it should 
be ascertained Ihat it hiis not soured, which cnn be 
found out by tntroitucing a burning match, or a 
piece of lighted papf^r; if Ihcy go oul, il requires 
purifying- It should bs turned down, ihe bung 
Open, over running water, or ihe sandy floor or the 
eetlnr, for four- and ■twenty hours, then rinsed and 
sulphured hy burning a match in it. The hoops 
should be eaammcd. Id see lh:it none are elarted i 
in b.id order, water should be pciiired in lo (ii 
whether the slaves are li)[hl. [f they are lous> 
water uiu-.t be put in, and the cask allowed lo aIki 
awhile on one side, Ihen turned to Ihe other, un 
there is no leHking; it niu>l Ihen be drained. 

Casks Hre iiioally mnde of iiak^ sonte dialricli pr 
fer Ihem of beech wood. becHuse, sny Ihfy, Il 
wine ripens Iwller in sucli, ai.d lakes a pleasant l»si 
Tbey varv Rrfnlly in *it--, bul niorr Krnerull^ a 
four fe«l 3 icclies long; at ojliodiical form, slightly 



il off. The invinlion of ihcin is attribuled to 
|icoplc of Ihe Alps,' "ho varnished ihem with 
inside, and outside wiih pilch or rosin. 'I'here 
inconveniences annexed lo them, such as the 
ilies of the wood which are soluble in Ihe wine; 
The shrinking or swelling of ibe slaves according lo 
:he sinle of the wealher, and thus giving access to 
:he external air and alluwing internal gases lo cs- 
:npc from the liquor. They go in different places 
liy Ihe several names of puncheons, casks, pipes, 
ImtIs, bnrrelsi when larger, they are termed hogs- 
lieadi, and rfbcn of enormous size they are called 
Inns, The latter are excellent for haslening the 
ripening of wine; a lari:c quantity of wine together, 
sooner lakes the characters ot age than small por- 
tions, kept separately. 

it has been frequently recommended, in place of 
catks to use potter's vessels, glazed like Ibe liigh 
ylazed pottery of Ihe ancients. Such vessels, have 
iiniloubledly, Ihe advantage of preserving a more 
.■qu,,l temperature; but Ihcy are all more or less 
piirniis, and, in the long run, may change ihe wine. 
We might, like the Romans, remedy Ihis porosity 
by coating them with was inside and pitch oulwarita, 
or else with a cemeni of lime; &c. but wax will sour 
Iho wine, and lime, as 1 have already elsewhere 
Hated, may add to it disagreeable properties. Jjul 
worse than this, — Ibese vessels are awkward to be 
moved, and very brittle, not parniinitig Die mulli- 
plicd banJlinga that casks receive without injury. 

As yet there is no oilier rule than custom lo de- 
termine ihe mdmeni fur draiving uff from the val- 
The rule wilb some, is ivben ibe wine drawn off has 
110 hubbies in it, nor froth upon il; with others, they 
work a stick around in the liquid and see whether it 
wheels, as it is called, or makes s circle of foam; 
others judye by Ihc dte|i colour, others by (he cold- 
" others again by Ihe mild and sweet 
lasle. 

principle, 1st, if Ihe vat ii very large and 
le must should reiiinin in il but a short lime; 
-ill, if Ihe saccharine mailer abuunds, and the must 
I Ihick, and the lempemlure, low, Ihe fermentalinn 
till be lunger 3d, A ilereelivc fermenlation in Ihe 
'at, may, in a manner, be reiiieitied, in ihe e,tsks, 
>y closing them soonei; 4tb, bul ibere are no means 
if curing a wine that hbis overpast the due limit and 
become tart, or munly, or spoiled with carbonic 
acid, so HS to reslure it lo ils projier qiialiti 

The wines of bU Bnsle, Versy, Versenay, and 
Mailly (de la Marne) known for iheir fine colour, 
great delicacy, high raciness and fragrance, remain 
only six houra in ihe vat. The most superior wines 
of Ihe deparlmenia of Saone and Loire Cote-d'or 
and I'Yonne, and especially those from Ihe Vine- 
grounds ol' Pouilly, Meursautt, Tonnerre and Chnb- 
, cannot stand Ihe vat lunger than from six to ten 
iirs. The wine from Vutuey, which is Ihe light- 
I, most di'lii'ate and agreeable uf all Ibe wines of 
the ) ills of Ueailne, or even ol all Frame, is left in 
t no more than six hours. But ihire are some 
not yet perfect after nine days of ferraenta- 



inrotmeit vine-dressers. Meanwhile let us hwk 
lo Ihe matter in hand. 

The proper lime for draiving off is when Ihe |ruw- 
formation lo wine is com]ilcte; but, Ihe sinking baeJl 
f Ifae chaplel, or sheet of scum, though it ihowJ 
Ihat Ihe strongest feimenlalion is over, yet, as ther* 
lie several degrees of change lo be undergi 
he liquid benealh, before il falls 



it shoold 
how low it must have sunk 
to afford a sure indication to judge of Ihe complb- 
lion of the wine. The motion of the wine, or its 
limpidity and calmness when a glass is drawn otfi 
are by no means signs worth resting on. 

Colour and lasle would be preferable indicHlionSt 
but taste and smell are senses so differently enjojed 
by dltferent individuals, and of Ibe infinite shades 
of colour il is so ditliuult to render a just idea, thai 
neither can be looked lo. As the heat developed bj 
fermenlation depends on the sugar nnd spirit in 
combination, il is idle lo refer towhal is soperpeltt- 
ally variable.^ Indeed, rats wilt often have reached 
iheir maximum of heat at the end of Iwenly-OM 
or sometimes ten hours, and Ibe wine not be con* 
plele till twenty or twenty-six hours aOer. Tba 
alone is therefore no infallible guide of 



The length of timn required for the vat is some 
limes only iinportHiil on Hceuunt of Ibe colour; as in 
the rase of funiard wine for instance. Bui if the 
pres^ing crushed ihe whole of the grajies aiiffirienl 
ly, SO IhnI Wie coluuiing niHltrr would mlntile ivilb 
llie must wilhuul our having lo depend on Hie h^i^■k 
or violi-nl rermrnlalinn lo rxlr.ii-1 il, it iiiiKhf. I ibink, 
br found. Ihal ihe sleni and the alone are huih l<el 
ler cleared away Iban left in the val, notuilhrtand- 
iiig Iheir apparent advanlnees in some cases. Tht^ 
idea is men-ly haxarded to ehcil experiments by 

■Pliny. Uisl. N'at. lib. xiv.cap. (I. 



n I filial 

The essential point is, then, to find a Hied, inra- 

ible melhod, independent of circimslances, and 

Ihe same time capable of application by intellecll 

uf the meanest grades, so Ihal not Ibe dullest rtorlh^ 

need fail to comprehend il. My late frirno 
Belfrny de Beamoir had lurneil his attention to this 
bject, and from him I have received ihe following 
xount of bis obscrvalions. 

"I have long busied myself nboul the regulatidn 
' Ihe drawing off. I have Ihoughl, Ihat if it cnuli) bt 
led by some simple, economical, mechanical pro- 
:5», the art of making wine would be quite a houaV- 
bold affair, no matter what ihc climate, soil, or qnil> 
.ly of Ibe grape, or all Ihe other accessHriea nbicb 
often mnke the usual indlculions swerve froni tbeir 
exactness. 

"My idea was lo find a measurement of (be de- 
grees of fermentation from ihe Jirst sensible mova- 
ment until Ibe complete vinilicalion, that is lo say, 
a scale affected by Ibe first sensible repulsion of 
solids from the fluid, which shows Ibal Ihe ferment 
is begun, until Ihe equally sensible retrogression or 
reaction, showing ils decrease hat taken place; for 
it seemed to me that there must be a fixed relatiro 
pmporlinn between the expansion of Ibe ferment- 
ing must, and ils subsidence; and I Ihoughl I could 
deduce from what I saw, Ihal Ihc drawins offshonM 
be practised as soon as the Rim or scum had setiM 
ilownwards. [ therefore marked degrees on a jrard 
'ck, placed, upright in the middle of Ibe ml, and I 
itched the ascension and fall; the wine waa ptr- 
feet at ihe lime proposed. But in dry and bol 
years, when the grape is very ripe and contaiH 
>re fire than sugar, if the wine is \e(t until lb* 
iia has sunk, it is hard, heady, rough and 6en. 
rainy years, when the grape Is full of water, IM 
ne, at that dej^ree, is not perfect; in seasoRi tbal 
E dry without being too hot, seiisons generally ro- 
irkrible for the abundance of siiear in (he frnil, 
K ninmeni the retrogresislon of the head a* ae- 
mplished, is the exact time for drawing off tin 



'■With Ibe help of Ihese facts, and knowing ihal 
the same principles, mere cbrniical cnmbinatioiM. 
were al work lo effect Ihe sinking, thai aceomplitk- 
ril ihe rxpulaion and ascent of the chnplnt or head* 
1 deem'd Ihat the lime, be il grcaler iir less, reqntt* 
Kil in the ascent and in Ihe fall u-pre pmporlioned to 
i-iich "Iher, and by that, some liuhls might be givea, 
I therefore Iried it, whether, alloH'iuKas long ania- 
terval from the slagnalion of Ihe hi-ad, to Ike draw- 
inif off, as had occurred between the crushiDK ot 
the fruit and Ihe first degree of sensible BseeilH*^ 
I would allow lime for the wine lo be completed, !• 
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eases ivhere it was not finished nt the settling ofthf 
head. The firbt year I was completely giiccessful 
The next season had been very different; and I u-a^ 
•omewhat behind -hand in the wine; the next season, 
the wine \vas a little overdone. As my regulator 
was not more than an inch thick, and simply thnl^t 
into the vat without being firmly fixed, I attributed 
these different results to some displacing, or my own 
careless inaccuracy. The next season, I took a 
piece of poplar plank, 6ve inches broad, two thirds 
\if an inch thick, and nearly as long as would reach 
across the vat. Through the middle of it I passed 
the vard-stick, fastened down; and the plank, being 
perfectly flat and extremely lit^ht, wouiil work up 
and do%vn with perfect faciliiy following the swell or 
decline of the scum. This method was more ex- 
act, and I have (bund it of use for three years past. 
I intend to perfect it much more; by combinintc the 
strength of the fluid and the heat of the vat with my 
other calculations, and making the matter so clear, 
that the mobt unlettered farmer, may seize with half 
an eye, tfie proper minute for drawing off, no matter 
what the picvious or attendant circumstances." — 
8uch ivas his statement; but exile and death have 
prevented him from keeping his word. 

To draw uf!', the tap of the vat is turned and the 
liquor removed to the cask in measures made for the 
purpose. But the first thing to be done is lo remove 
the scum which has soured by exposure to the air, 
with the- utmost precaution, by means of a wooden 
■paddle. For should this film turn under, the 
whole vat of wine will be good (or noihini?. Wines 
of peculiar excellence are dratvn off by funnels and 
syphons that prevent the open air from slrikinu: the 
wine, as it does in the common method, both when 
it falls into the measure, and again when it is emp- 
tied into the ca^k. 



'(From the New England Farmer.) 

Best 1'ime for Destroying Caterpillars. 

JWir. Editor, — The season for the appearance of 
the caterpillar, so unsightly, and, unmolested, so in- 
jurious to fruit trees, reminds me of the best time for 
their destruction. By ex|)erience, 1 have found 
them uniformly in their nests at mid-day, when the 
tun shines clear and warm, until more tbun half 
frown. At this time they may be tolled in their 
nest with ease, as far as they can be reached by the 
aid of a ladder^ or otherwise, and cast to the ground, 
where they are easily destroyed. This may be ge- 
nerally known; if so, no barm is done; other%vise 
jou will give it such notice as you may think pro- 
per. One of your Subscribers. 

£pril, 1839. 
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(From an unpublished Souvenir.) 

THK LOOKING-GLASS. 

I once had a looking glass, a very pretty one too, 
for use at my toilet of a morning, which had the 
lingular property of reflecting every object in a 
more beautiful and perfect form than the oris^inal 
warranted. This I did not know for a long time; 
but supposed, when reaping my daily crop, that the 
full, fair countenance, and smooth, beautiful skin I 
taw in my glass, formed a "picture true to nature.** 
The frequent conteniplaiion of my countenance in 
this glass, had impressed upon my mind the idea, 
that I was one of the "best looking** young men 
in Baltimore; and with this impression, when on a 
risitj Or when having merely "dropt in** at a friend 
or a neighbour*s house, I always found some pre- 
text for taking a peep at my pretty self in the look- 
faig-gbss; the consequence of which was, on ever) 
' I, the mortification to find a pale, bilious. 



wrinkled, lanthorn jawed countenance reflected. — 
My uniform exclamation on those occasions was, 
"Why, my dear sir, or madam, or miss, as the case 
niigli*. be, your mirror is hideously false! You have 
been taken in — villanously taken in!'* The usual 
reply was, "Ali! why I thought it was pretty cor 
rect — I never discovered any false reflection}* in it.** 
In this way 1 found that all the looking-glasses in 
the circle of my acquaintance were false — ••hideous- 
ly false,** and that mine — my pretty little one, of 
which I boasted on all those occasions, as the very 
pink of perfect mirrors, was the only true reflector 
in Baltimore. 

One day, after having denounced her glass and 
its maker, as the most monstrous icnector and im 
|)Ostor in the Union, and mentioning mine as the best, 
Mi>s Emma, my very patticular female friend, re- 
quested me lo bring my glass and let her see it. Glad 
of an opportunity of >bowiiig my paragon mirror, 
1 went bofiie, took a good look in it, to make sure 
of my triumph, wrapped it in my best bandanna, 
and carried it to :Mi>s Emma*s. She looked into it, 
and observed that •*it was a very good gla^s, but 
that she did not discover any thing very extraordi- 
nary in it,** at the same time kindly and carelessly 
uipmg I be dust ofl' its face with her \vhite cam- 
bric. •'Nothing extraordinary! Why my dear 
Miss,** said I, '•jiold it by the side of your own and 
look in each alternately.** She did so, and again 
ob^erved, "Indeed, my dear sir, I can discover no- 
thing very extraordinary in it.** I snatched the glass 
from her band, rather rudely and ungall.tntly, I con- 
fess, and held il up by the side of the other, deter- 
mined to point out the perfections of the one, and 
the errors of the other. I looked in her*s, and sa«v 
the same iaiilh')rn-jawed countenance before de- 
seiihed, and directed the attention of my fair friend 
towards it. "Sec,** said I, •*hovv wrinkly and sal- 
loiv and hollow cheeked it makes me appear. Now 
look in my ^lass, — my pretty paragon, — the only 
true one in Baltimore, and see me as I am." We 
both looked at the same time — the same picture pre- 
sented itself that I had seen in the other — in all 
others! 1 felt sick at the heart, mortified— aye, 
mortified; for the same glass presented me the por- 
trait of my fair friend, in all its blooming loveliness, 
just as the original stood beside me; and 1 plainly 
saw an arch smile flickering behind the rose and lily 
leaves of her countenance, seemingly playing hide- 
and-seek with Pity, who was looking out of the 
•'windows of her soul,** compassionately upon my 
distress. '*What can this mean,** said I, assuming 
a composure which I did not feel, "am 1, indeed, so 
ugly; has my glass deceived roe so long, and how 
the devil has it done so?** "Be composed, my dear 
sir,** said Emma, "1 think 1 can explain all to your 
satisfaction. You have kept this little glass in your 
room for years, without brushing the fine dust, that 
imperceptibly accumulated, from its surface, which 
has had the same effect on your countenance, that 
white powder has on a lady*s face— obscured the 
wrinkles and yellow tinge, given the cheeks the ap- 
pearance of fulness, and imposed on nature a pic- 
ture nature never knew. And I doubt whether it 
has ever shown you even one of these beautifnl sil- 
ver hairs,** she continued, at the same time plucking 
one from my locks and showing it to me, with an 
arch smile.* I looked at the hair and at my glass 
with consternation — stupified — dumb as an oyster, 
for some time. At length, unable longer to bear 
the mortification of pride and feather-clipping of 
%'anity, thus, 1 raised the glass, and was about 
wreaking my vengeance on the innocent cause of 
my humbled spirit by dashing it to atoms when 
Miss Emma caught my hand, saying "Hold, my 
friend, save the glass; it has done you and me good 
service. This little incident conveys a great moral 
lesson to us both. It teaches us, when friends are 
very kind, to wipe the dust of deceitfulness from 
their faces, before we confide ill them; and in all 



things before ue make up an opinion, to see if the 
dust of prejudice bath obscured our minds, and if 
so, to wipe it off. But the best of the lesson is, il 
teaches us daily to wipe from our minds, as I did 
with my *kerchicf from this little moralist, the dust 
of flwugkUeitsness, that imperceptibly accumulates^ 
makes us think ourselves more perfect than our 
neit^hbours, and prevents us from ^* seeing ounelvei 
as others see tis.** FlTBiAi. 

Baltimore f Jlfoy, 1 827, 



SONG. 

There*s fragrance in the vernal flower. 

And music in the grove; 
There*s pleasure in the sylvan boweri 

But bliss is found iu love; 
lo youthful, bashful, blushing love. 

That steals the crystal cup, 
And with red lips, and trembling sips 

The blissful nectar up. 

There*s glory in the battle-field. 

And joy in civic fame; 
But these the prize of bliss must yield. 

In life*s eventful game, 
To youthful, bashful, blushing love. 

Who comes a timid guest. 
And ere she wakes, bis pillow makes 

On beauty*s throbbing breast. 

There's pleasure in the mazy dance. 

And at the feast delight; 
And gold will all our joys enhance. 

And make our honours bright; 
But youthful, bashful, blushing love. 

Comes with his fervent kiss; 
His suit reveals, sighs, smiles, and seats 

Our only earthly bliss. PyTHUS. 

Baltimore f May^ 1827. 

spoRTZxra oibxo. 




Pedigrees of Celebrated Horses. 

MASK ^ 

Was bred by Gen. Spots wood, and was got by 
Shark out of his imported mare Virago. Shark 
was got by Mask, sire of Capt. 0*Kelley*8 faiDoua 
Eclipse; his dam by Shal1[o*s Snap, his grandam by 
Maiiborough, out of a natural Barb mare; Shark*8 
dam was also the dam of Mr. Swensen*s famoua 
horse that won the great subscription, at Notting- 
ham, in 1777, beating Lord Grosvenor's Pot-b-ot, 
Flea-Catcher, Rasselas, &c., when fifteen horses 
started. Virago, the dam of Mask, was purchased 
by Smith, Young and Hyde, of Mr. Tattersall, who 
purchased her at the Prince of Wales* sale. Sho 
was bred by Mr. Pen ton, was got by Star out of 
the noted mare Virago, which mare was got by Mr. 
Penton*s Arabian out of the daughter of Old Crab. 

Orange, Feb. 19, 1799. Robt. Youmq. 

SIR JOHN MOORE, 

Was bred by Capt Richard Baylor; was gottea 
by Young Bedford, his dam by Melzar, his grandam 
was the famous running mare Betsey Baker; sho 
was got by the imported horse Medley] his g. gran- 
dam by Pilgrim; Pilgrim by Sampson — by urej- 
hound; his g. g. grandam by Rockingham; Rock- 
ingham by out of a full bred mare of Light- 

foot*s, of York, Virginia. Young Bedford was bred 
by Mr. John Page, of Frederick county, Virginia; 
he was got by the imported horse Bedford; his dam 
was bre4 by the late Secretary NeJsoo; her 
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WIS HarriE' Eclipse; het dara was got bj General 
NelsoD't horse Sloe, oul of tbe finest Jolly Koger 
msre, (icthaps, Ihnt was ever bred in Ibis counlry, 
which WHS an imniedlate deacendanl of a Bnrb. 
Sloe was the sire a( (be celebrated running; borsc 
Failed Ihe Black, rormerlj the properly of Colonel 
Larbio Smiib, of King and Queen couoly, nnd aT- 
lerwards purchased by Mr Wm. Snigers, of Frede- 
rick counly, Virginia. 
March S, IBS3. Jimes KERKir, Jb. 

STIRLING, 
Was bred by a ^enlleman of (hat name, and 
■old, when a TobI, Io Mr. Broadhurst. He was gD( 
by Volunteer, his dam by Highflyer, gramtani by 
lounc Cade, great grandam Childerkin by Second , 
out or the dam of Old Soap) she was got by Foil, 
her dam Gipsy by Bay Bolton, grandam by the Duke 
of Newcastle'* Turk— Byerly Turk, Talfolet Barb, 
Place's Whi(e Turk, Natural Barb Mare. 

SOUTHERN ECLIPSE. 
He mas gotten by Governor Sprigg'i Northamp- 
ton, (which was by 0«car, and Oscar by Gabriel 
out of a Medley mare, and Gabriel by Lord Osso- 
rr's Dorimant,) his dam by the late Mr. Bond's 
First Consul, (which was by the Flag of Truce out 
of a Messenger mure,) his grandam by Grey Dio- 
med, which was by Old Medley; his great grandam 
Old Ebony by Othello; his g. g. grandam the ii 
ported Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian. 

William Tbobntoh. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
BOTTS is HORSES. 
Ma. EiiiTOB— Among the many good and useful 
things that are discovered and by you published, it 
would be strange if there were not some hardly 
worth publishing, and some worse than nothing. 
Amoog the last, I think may be numbered many o( 
ihe recipes for killing bolls in horses. Having 
fram my youth been fond of a good borse, I have 
paid much attention to the animal; and have long 
since been fully convinced Ibal it was folly to wage 
open war with bolts in a horse's slomach, believing 
that there has nothing yet been discovered that will 
kill them io the stomach without killing Ihe horse 
I should almost as Eoon think of setting Gre to my 
barn to kill ibe rats and mice. Many things, which 
you have heretofore published, 1 think good, such 
aa biteding to prevent inllammBtion. Yet, I think, 
Ihe mast sure way is to keep the horse free from Ibi 
bits. 

Some years since I had a very valuable roare thai 
was attacked wiib bolt>, and to appearance, vt 
far gone. I set ihe following trap for them, whi 
more (hsD answeied my expectations. I took of 
bees' wai. mutton lallow, and loaf Bugar.each eight 
ounces, put it into one quart of warm milk, and 
warmed until all was melted. Then put it into a 
botllo, and gave it ju<it before Ihe wax, &c. began 
to harden. About two hours after gavo phys" 
The oS'ect was that Ihe bolts were discharged 
arge numl>era, esch piece of wan having from o 
six or eight Sticking to it.-' nr h^ lb' '•■^''./ 
■i'"t by their legs or ■•— "' — ■ 



ng almost for centuries, to be released? We shall 
tale ihem as they stood in 1913, since which time, 
ve believe, few or no changes have been made, 
A Catholic Peer caunol sit and vote in the House 

" >r a Catholic Commoner in the House of Com- 



A Catholic Priest cannot celebrate marriage be- 
tween two Protestants, or between a Protestant and 
Ciilholic, unless already married hy a Protestant, 
under penally of £500, 

A Catholic cannot be Lord High Chaneellor, or 
Keeper or Commissioner of the Great Seal. 

Nor Master or Keeper of the Rolls. 

Nor a Justice of the King's Bench, or the Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Nor a Baron of the Exchequer. 

Nor Attorney or Solicitor General. 

Nor King's Sergeant at Law. 

Nor a Member of Ihe King's Council. 

Nor a Master in Cbnocery. 

Nor Chairman of Sessions for Ihe counly of Dub- 
lin. 

Nor Counsel to the Commissioners of Revenue. 

Nor the Recorder of a City or Town. 

Nor an Advocate in Spiritual Courts. 

Nor a Sheriff of a Counly, City or Town. 

Nor Sub-SberiK 

He cannot be Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or 
other Governor of Ireland, 

Lord High Treasurer, or Lord of Treasury, 

Governor of a County, or Privy Counsellor. 

Post Master General, Chancellor of Ihe Exche- 



quer, or Secretary of Slate. 



Vice-T 



Teller 



r Cashier of the Exche- 



quer 



, the *ub;> >■ Calhoh. 
"«rp-*ior — -juirev'" 



"•*-di»abih. 
I., "• 'esly's 



Keeper of Ihe Privy Seal, or Auditor General. 

Provost or Fellow of Dublin University. 

Lord Mayor or Alderman of a corporate city oi 

He cannot be a member of a Parish Vestry. 

Nor bequeath any sum of money, or any lands, foi 
the maintenance of a clergyman, Ibe support of e 
Chapel or School. 

In corporate towns. Catholics are uniformly eX' 
eluded from Grand Juries. 

It would perhaps be tedious to recite the whole 
list of oETices of trust, emolument, or dignity, from 
which the Catholics are excluded, either by the ei- 
press letter of the law. or by the application of oaths 
and tests. Suffice it to say, that the learned author 
of Vindicic HibernicK computes the number of sta- 
tions in Ireland alone, which these offices embrace, 
at three thouiand. Moen hundred andforty-eightl 

It is nut strange that a people groaning under sui-h 
oppression shoulil be importunate; that they should 
have followed up their petitions year after year, and 
generation after generation; and that between hope 
and fear, they should sometimes have overstepped 
the bounds of order and law. If England woulc 
heal Ihe wound which weakens ibe body politic; i; 
she would engage the renl sympathies of Ireland ir 
her behalf, antt make one nation of lands which "ab- 
hor each other," Ihe course is a plain one, Ireland 
must be admitted to Ihe privileges of Englishmen. 
We know there are some chieny connected with ihe 
estahlislied church, vha forebode the most dis- 
astrous consequences, should Calliolic Emancipa- 
tion be granted. But why should they fear? In 
Ihe United Sinlei the experiment has been fiiirty 
tried, of granting a free and full toleration to all 
liginn; and the result is such as Io convince every 
; ■>' -\n of the safely and wisdom of the princi- 
,flk' --n ha---, and th" will bo 'ival; "i- 
, —I, .„|1-. "--■"■ -'l - ">'v '■' - 



The Italuh Theatke in Lisbod. 
In Ihe best days of the Constitution, when it WM 
e rage to go Io Ihe Snn Carlos at Lisbon to call 
Tor the Constitutional hymn end Key! Rey! (God 
the King) and to make extempore speeches 
from the pit and boxes, the manager of the Ifaeatrei 
a coffee-house keeper, was able to pay salaries of 
\0l. and 151. English, per week, to each of fonf 
really lirst-rale sineersTftho in ibis country wonU 
have had each ISOOJ. to QOOOi. for Ihe season; and 
about 31. to 31. per week to the second-rate setors- 
and actresses, going down (o a crusada nova (9s> 
4il.) per night to the figurantes and chorus-sin goto. 
In those days, however, the instrumental part ot 
the establishment was oa a much more ecooomieal 
i. Two-thirds of the musicians were Span- 
iards; some of them noblemen, who were glad to 
a subsistence by playing in the orchestn for k 
crusada novo a-night, and the Portuicuese must> 
ins were, from that circumstance, obliged (o low- 
their demands. Now, however, things are alter- 
ed. The salaries of the singers have been reduced 
half, and the refuge Spaniards being in priioo, 
native fiddlers have had a strike lor wages, and 
compelled the manager to double the amount of 
their remuneration. {Limdany. 



Vital Pahts of a Tbbb, 
The innermost layers of the bark, and the outtr- 
most layers of the wood, are the most vila) parti 
of the stem of a tree, and Ihose on the healthy con- 
dition of which the health of Ihe whole plant most 
immediately dependi, — Hence many trees coDtiaua 
to exist for centuries when Ih^ central part is com- 
plelety decayed, or even not present, so that tha 
irunk is a hollow cylinder someiimes of most spa- 
[Quor. Joi/r, o/Jgri. 



A Isle Irish newspaper contains the following 
paragraph:— "On Thursday his Eicellency the Lord 
Lieutenant vitiied Carton, where he shot in the 



Wet the piece well with warm water, then Iska 
some brown paper five or six limes doubled, sod 
well soaked in water, lay it on ibe place, apply on 
that a hat flat-iron till the moisture is evaporatedf 
and if Ihe bruise is not gone, repeat the same; yon 
will find after two or three applications, the dent or 
bruise is raised level with the surface; or, if the- 
bruise is small, soak it well with warm water, and 
apply a red hot poker very near the surface, keep- 
ing it continually wetted, anil you will soon God tha 
indentation vanished. 



Clf«B FOB WE*a 
Make a strong decoction of camomile, boiled 
in sweet cow's milk; with this, let the patient's ejN 
be bathed several times a day. as warm as can be 
suffered without uneasiness. Persons almost blin^ 
have been cured hy persevering in the use of Ih- 
prescriplion. It is proper, however, to obaerTt 
that frequently five or six weeks bathing of lb, 
eyes is necessary. [Phita. St^Uiml 

Few people are aware how delicrotis a puddti 
can be made from the fariira of potato, or potr*- 
starch. The folloniiie nre Ihi: ingredienlt 
To one quart of boiled milk, add, grad..aiij 
making hanty pudding, a quarter of a poirao or 



potato flour 



".l| pul-i 



'er; whe. 
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C^ Tbe mnny reipeclable graziers and vie! u al- 
ien who read our Journal shall be enterlaineit, at an 
«»riy Iciaure moment, with some curium parlicujars 
cooneeted wilh (be last grand Smilhfitld Club CailU 
Slunt ID London. In the mean lime we tubmit the 
4eBd iveighls at lome oT the prize slock — it will be 
Men that several of the sheep weighed more than 
fortj paunds to the quarter. 



Ci.4U I. — James Senior, Esq. prize ox . . 1748 
CiiU* II. — James Senior, Esq. Snt prize ox 163S 

Lord Althorp's second prize ox ■ 1684 

RIehard Kitelee, Esq. ox . ■ 1704 
Cum III.— Kiehard Kitelee, Esq. prize ox . 1474 

James Senior, Esq. ox . ■ 145G 
Cuea iV,— Sir Georae Crew, Bsri. ox . 862 
CI.4M v.— Marquis of Exeter's cow . ; 1198 

Pindar Simpson. Esq. cow 139.-. 

Edmund, Esq- cow . 1280 

C 139 

Cum Til.— Lord Althorp's first prize sheep J ISS 

I 132 



Duke of Rutlaod-a 
sheep 



second prize ■< ISli 



f 173 

d.&*>TIII.— Mr. ChamberlaiD'a prize sheep-^ 166 

I 175 

Ur. Joseph BdII'i iheep . . -J ]^^ 

f 170 
Mr. HeoT} Hainc'tabeep . ■ -^179 

t 161 

UiuiialX. — lsl,JohnElniBD,Eiq.pTiseibeep 119 

r 125 

Lord Gage'a iheep ■ . .? lOB 

t 99 

C 119 

Hi- H. BoT't sheep . . . < U9 

I 117 

ClauX— One orHr. Grantham's prize sbeep 144 

Two of the Duke of KicbmoDd's ( 136 

ibecp } 119 

C iS2 

Mr. H. Bov't sheep . . . ■? 137 

l 129 

r 141 

IfOrd Gage's sheep . V 153 



f^ Merating to Jmeriean tulthalorM of tobat- 
•e.— At a late aunuul meeting of Ihe old "Bath and 
VVesl of England Societj," a Mr. Hanning broughl 
forward a motion respecliiig (he cultivation of tobacco 
in England. He i>aid (he cullivation of that plsrit in 
Eogland was at pre&enl prohibited by a law which 
was passed for ibe prolrction oT Ihe North Amer- 
ican coloDies; and (hat, il the cultivation of it were 
^Mrmilted, it would prove (o be extremely userul to 
the British agriculiurisl, as he knew, Trom his own 
•Xperience, that i( mi^ihl he prown in this counlry 
as readily as on (he coniiiienl. He concluded b] 
moving that the socie(y should apply to mini»ler», 
and request the laivs respecting (he growth of lo- 
bacCD (o he repealed, as (he growlb of it in Englnnd 
would be a muans of preparing the ground fur 
wheat. The moiion was seconded nod unnnimous- 
ly carried. 

t^ At tbe meeting meniioned in the above para- 
gMph, Doctor Parry is said to have delivered an 
ftble speech in which he comatCDled upon Ibe inutil 



i(y of attempting in England lo produce Jint teool, 
>o as to supersede the necessity of importation. — 
Vear nfter year, he observed, premiums bad been of- 
fered for the encouragement of (be grotv(h of fine 
WDolj yet, notwilh^landlng all the attempts that had 
been made, they had, with tbe exception of a few 
iiiitaneet, proved ineffectual, and had not produced 
any practical resultM. He moved, therefore, tliat all 
premiums relating to fine wool should be suspend- 
ed, and that in lieu of (hem a premium of 501. 
should be eubsliluted for Ihe best es^ayon the sub- 
ject, thai it migbl be determined whether growth of 
tine wool in England be or be not possible for Ihe 
production of practical results; and if it were, (o 
explain Ihe cause of the failure of the preceding ex- 
Mr. G. W. Hall seconded the motion, feeling con- 
vinced that the question wanted to be set at rest, and 
that oflerlng liberal premiums for essays on Ihe sub- 
ject was (he best me(hod at oblaining informadon, 
and deciding (be imporlaiit question. 

Mr, tjmylhies and Mr. Benelt concurred in the 
proposition; and expressed iheir eenliments of Its 
great imporlance. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The prize essay, when published, shall he copied 
inlo the American F'armer as far as it may be found 
suitable lo our country, and to give ioformation use- 
ful to American wool growers. 

Pkdfebiiei i^D Vii.de of Salt in Fbediih} 

Talk with farmers, and you will scarcely find 
one who has not a vague notion of the ulilily of sup- 
plying cattle with salt.— In this matter as in many 
others, they will admit in theory and in general 
terms whal they never, or at least very rarely put 
syB(emfllically Inlo practice. We are greatly mis- 
laken if one farmer out of twenty, who reads this 
article takes measures by which bis ca((le Mcfrttly 
and Ttgulafly iatte± 

How do they know what are the bind end num- 
ber of disorders amongst their cuttle, which origi- 
nate in Ihe want of thai portion of salt which nature 
seems to demand as a necessary condiment? How 
can they ealimate the improved condition and lieal(h 
that would aecrue to those which even shew no visi- 
ble disorder, provided they were so abundantly end 
regularly supplied with Ibis cheap addition lo their 
ordinary provision? If any doubt its wholesome 
tendency, lei them compare in summer season, Ihe 
appearance of cattle and sheep that on our tide wa- 
ters, have access to sat( water, with those near lo 
(hero, yet in Ibe forest beyond ihe reach of that re- 
in one of our latest English publications we find 
aome striking proofs of the value of salt In feeding 
cattle eitracled from testimonies in its favour as a 
manure and a condiment, by Ihe Rev. B. Dacre— 
By the by, it is to he observed that many of (he 
Rev. gentlemen in England make most excellent 
and observing farmers, and first rate fox hunters. 

The extracts referred (o here fullow. 

Quitnfjfy of Sail given lo iloek per day and per 

ujeek, commviiicaled by Mr. Cururn to Mr. John 

ton. of Great Tntliam, Esiex, December, 1819, 

The table shons ihst (lie quantity given fratn April, 

IBIS, to December, 18J9, was increased with bcneGt. 

Ounces. Ounees. 

increased to 6 per day. 



1 

3 increased to 
n dry pastures, hut whi 



per day. 
per day. 
per day. 
pen 



perw 



feeding on 
turnips or cuies, kali Mioiii'i be given wiihonl stint. 
"In (lie spring my Dock was allacked wi(h an in- 
fiammatory disurduri I |;ave them considerably of 



salt, some look five ounces per day; Ihe dieorder 
was speedily stopped by it. Salt removea the taste 
of the turnips Irom milk and batter- 1 1 prevents 
(be grease; I have given a pound per day with ad- 
vantage to horses that have been excessively greas- 
ed. Mr. Curwen this day, February SO, 1333, in- 
forms us, that before he commenced giving bis eat- 
lle salt, his farmer's bill for medicine averaged &St. 
per annum, and that, since (he use of salt, be has 
never paid in any one year five shillingsJ" 



Thousand Heai 



R Tree Cd 



Sir, — Can you inform me whether the aeed sold 
under the above name in this country, is the same 
called in "Loudoun's Gardener's Magazine," the 
Tree or Cow Cabbage, said to he extensively cnlti- 
valed in La Vendue where it grows to an enormout 
size, and if any have been cultivated here lo what 
size did it attain and how long did it last 

J. a. SKiMNEa, Es4. Querist. 



Floor Marbkt. — Tbe prices of flour 
continue to decline; small sales of Howard street 
were made on Wednesday at f6 tib; but it is be- 
lieved thai any considerable sales cuuld not be ef- 
fected at that rale — Ihe principal stock now in mar- 
ket being on storage. — The wagon price was |& 75. 
There Is but little corn in market — it is in demand. 
Tiie dutv on eight bushels of wheat in England 
being »l> 37, or tI91 cents a bushel, and (ll 98 a bar- 
rel on flour; these articles may be considered vir- 
tually excluded from (he English ports for consump- 
tion for the present at least- 



Latest Fokeigk News. 

Since our last there have been arrivals from Eu- 
rope bringing dates from Liverpool to the Mlh, 
London to tbe 33d, and Paris to the 19th Uattb- 
I'he Catholic auestioo still continued lo occupy 
exclusively both the press and public attenlion. 
There had been a duel betwen Ihe Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Earl of WinchcUea and Notting- 
ham, which resulted without injury lo either. 

On the 17tb ult. Mr. Peel moved >be order of Ihe 
day for the second reading of the Catholic ReHef 
Bill. A long and animated debate ensued, part at 
which was not heard by tbe reporters, on accoobt 
of the noise that prevailed in the house. On the 
18th, after presenting of a multitude of petitions 
pro and con, Mr. Peel moved (he order of the d«y 
iur resuming the debate. After several member* 
had addressed the house, the gallery was cleared, 
and (be house divided, when there appeared, 

Ayes, 353— Noes, 173— majority 180. 

The bill was read a second time, and ordered to 
becommiKed on Monday. On (ho following day. 
Mr. Peel having moved (he order of the day for the 
second reading of tbe election franchise bill, the 
house divided, when the second reading waa carried 

he Russian* no 
credit for fair maoly fighting, un nny occBsion. It 
attempts to make its readers believe, that the re- 
duction of Tournoul was effected by the force of 
gohl.as much as by that of arms. "The Paeba 
who cummnnded at that place, and the chief magis- 
trate, ihuu^ht it prudent, in consequence, to remain 
with Count Langeron, instead of availing them- 
selves of the terms of Ihe capitulation. It appears 
th»( (hey were right, fur the three other magistrates 
i\ho carried Ihe capitulation lo Tchapin Oglou, 
were beheaded by his orders." No wonder there 
is a reluctance to bear ill news to those who thu> 
reward the messengers! 

The preparations making by (he Porle are alateil 
ill an article from Ihe frontier of Mrrvia, dated Feb. 
28, to "approach the uiarvclluus" too Dearly to bn 
believed. 

FaiHOE.— The Chamber of Depultei are engag- 
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ed in the discussion of the bill to continue the to- 
bacco and an uti* monopoly to January 1837. It ap- 
pears that tl^c tax on these arlicle.s under the pre> 
sent regulations brinji^s annually 45 millions orirancs 
into the public treasury. The opposers K'ouml 
themselves on the general principles of free trade. 
denouncing the proposed law and the monoply which 
it continues in being, as unconstitutional and as s^iy- 
ing to deprive the citizens of France of the free ex- 
ercise of industry and commerce. The friends of 
the measure defend it as an expedient for raisin;^ a 
revenue, and as one of the least oppresbive taxes 
that could be imposed upon the (leople. 

^ Liverpool, March 21. 

The active demand for Cotton noticed last week 
has been succeeded by a limiteil business, and the 
sales for this week amount to 9800 hales, viz: 150 
Sea island 109 a 16; 5860 Uplands. 5317 at 5i a 6 13 
90 at 8 3-8, 23 at 64, 11-20 Orleans, 1110 at 6 a 7, 
10 at 73; 970 Alabama, 4 7-8 a 6; 1060 Brazils'. 6i 
a 7 6-8; 40 Kgyptian 7 a 74; 8S0 West India. 6 18 
a 89; 270 Suiat, 3^ a 4h. 

Although in some instances lower rates have been 
accepted, and it is evident that to make bales to any 
extent this must be done. Holders do not appear to 
be anxious to realize larii;ely under these circum- 
stances, but the spirit of purchasers has in a great 
measure subsided for the present, and the market 
has a drooping tendency. About 500 of the Up- 
lands were taken on ^pec«da(ion, and the same 
quantity for export. The import during; the week 
is S042 bales, and since the 1st of January, it 
amounts to 153,319, aj^ainst 115,373 to this period 
last 3'ear. The increase in the supply from the Unit- 
ed states is 37,837 bales. The sales to-day are 
computed at 13,000 bales. 

You will observe the business done in Louisiana 
Cotton is very limited, the principal inquiry con- 
tinues to be for Upland at bi a 6(1, for fair to gooii 
quality. We have examined lately several parcels 
and do not notice yet any fallin^j: otf* in the quality. 

The demand for Corn, both here and in London, 
has been much better. In Flour also a fair busi- 
ness has been done, 38s a 39s; duty 6s 5d. 

There has been some business done in Tobacco, 
both on speculation and for the trade; 5id a 6d has 
been given for good Virginia stemmed. We have 
heard of no sales in Kentucky leaf or stemmed; we 
quote the former 2| a 3^d. and the latter 4d a 6d. 

Thfie is much fear that Government will at some 
future period, propose again an additional duty 
on stemmed Tobacco; but in what mode and to 
what extent the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
declined giving any information. Under present 
circumstances we would not recommend any ship- 
ment of that description. 

Liverpool Com Market, March 23. 

The following are the prices of grain, with the 
respective rates of duty, as made up this day: 

Average price of Com for the last week. — Wheat 66s 2d; 
Barley Sis 3d; Oats 21s 7d; Kye 37s 8d; Beans 33s Sd; 
Peas 35s lOd. 

Imperiaf aggregate averages the six weeks preceding. — 
Wheat 708 5d; Barley 3.*s lid; OatsiSsId; Kye 398 2d; 
Beans 34s 8d: Peas 36s 8d. 

Duties on Foreign ^->*-« Wheat IDs 8d; Barle^ '3s 
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>\j a 2.50. BeavL 

• ^ bbl. 10.00 a 10.6{» .-.^,viNo. 1, 

/O a 8.60. Butter, inspected, No. 

. Chfcsff new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 

Flo\n\ Balt!»>-'>— » Uowaril-st. 8.75 a 

<>--« . ,— . Grain, Corn, 

67; Oats ..S5 a 
'- clr'^r, bbl. 



Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Kcd Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .50; White Honeysuckle Clover, .50; Red do. 
Northern, .7 a .8; French Su;;ar Bcel 1.50; Mangel 
Wurzel 1.50. Wool, Merino, full blood, uaslieJ, .35 a 
.44; do. do. unwashed, .22 a .26; do. Ihrcc-fourlhs wa^h- 
ed, .30 a. 35, do. half and quarter washed, .28 a .33; Na- 
tive, wasfied .25 a .28; Pulled, Lambs', 1st sort, .37 a 
4 1 ; do. do. 2d sort, .25 a .30; do. do. spinning, 1st sort. 
30 a .33. 

Prices Current in JS'cw York, Jipril 25. 
Bees-wax, yellow .23 a .^4. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a .12; Upland, .8| a .10^; Alabama, 9 a II. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp .19 a .21; Flax .15 a .18. Flax, Ameri- 
can .8 a .9^. Flaxseed, rough, tierce ; clean . 

Flour, N. York, hbl. 6.374 a 6.50; Canal 7.00 a 7.50; Bal- 
timore Howard st. (S.8'\ a 7; Richmond city mills, 6.50; 
country, 6.124 a 6.25; Alexandria, 6.25 a 6.50; Frede- 
ricksburg 6. 124 a 6.25; Petersburg, 6. 124 a6.2£; Rye 
Flour, 3 75; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50; per hhd. 13.00 
a 13.50. Grain, Wheat, Virginia 1.27 a 1.28; N. Caroli- 
na 1.28; Rye, North, .70 a. 72; Corn, North, .54 a. 56; 
Barley, .53 a 55; Oats, South atid North, .31 a .35; 
Peas, while dry 7 bu. 6.00; Beans, 7 bu. 8.00 a 8.50. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.5(1 a 10.00; prime 7.50 a 8.00; cargo 
6.00; Butter, N. York, I24 a 16; shipping, .8a .11; Lard, 
.54 a .6i; Pork, mess 12.50 a 13.00; prime 9.75 a 10.00; 
cargo 8.50 a 8.75; Hams, Va., per lb. .9 a 10; Northern 
.9 a. 10. Rice .'2^ VI ,Si] Whiskey, rye, gall. 23; Cider 
Brandy .30 a .33. Tobacco, Virginia .34 a .54 a .64; Ken- 
tucky, .31 a 54 a .64. IVool, iMenno, American lleecc, 
.32 a .38; Pulled, .32 a .35; common, .18 a .25. 

Prices Current in Philadelphia, Jipril '■11, 
BfM-tPrtX, yellow .23a. 24; /icfln.«r, buNhci <tl.25 a 1.50; 
Bttf, mess 10 a 11, prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 7; Butter, No 
l,.9a.94, No. 2, .5 a. 6; C0//011, New Orleans .1 1 a .13, 
Upland .9 a.ioi, Tennessee .9 a .104, Alabama .9a 
104; Feathers, South. .32 a .33, West. .3 1 a .32; Fiax .8 a 
.84. /Vour, super. 6.75, finc6.50; Kye3.25; Cotnmcal, 
hds. 12.00, bis. 2.25; Flaxseed, cask 9.5U a U.75; bu. 1.40; 
Grain, Wheat 1.40 a 1.45; Rye .50 a .60, Corn 1. c. 
white, .4 1 a .44, 1. c. yellow, .45 a .47, u. c. round, 50 a 
.52; Oats .31 a 37, Barley, Pa. .45 a .50; do. Kastern, 
.55; black-cycd Peas .40 a .50. Mi?us, Jersey 9 a .11, 
Virginia .10 a .12, Western 7; Ilnnp, 220; Lard, .6 a 
.84; Oi/, iinsecd, .81 a 82; Pork, mcs«, 13.00 a 13.50, 
prime 12, cargo 10.25 a 10.50; Rice, 2.50 a 3.50; To- 
bacco, Kentucky .4 a .7, Virginia .44 a. 7; H'ool, common 
washed lb. .28 a. 30, half blood .30 a .33, three quarters 
blood .33 a .35, full blood .36 a .40, unv^ashed, general- 
ly 10 cents less, according to quality. 

ANDREW PARMENTIEK, Proprietor of 
the Horticultural and Botanical Oarden, 
Brooklyn, New York, at the juncticn of 
Flatbush and Jamaica Turnpike, 2 miles 
from the ferries, otTers 12 of the most se- 
lect Table Grapes, very hardy, of the north of France, 
at ||^6 the dozen, with directions for planting, &c., or at 
75 cents a piece separately— such as Ihcy are described 
in his catalogue. He also offers for sale Vines at 25 
cents each^ for vineyards, warranted to grow. They 
can be had from the I5th October to the 1 5th December, 
and from the 15th March to the 15lh May — a great many 
have borne fruit last summer. He has a choice as^rt- 
ment of 242 kinds of apples, 190' kinds of superior 
pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 15 nectarines, 85 plum«, 
18 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c. some of very large size 
and in a fine bearing state. Also, apple trees, paradise 
stock, full of fruit. His collection of ornamental and 
forest trees, and of ornamental shrubs, is of 396 kinds, 
and more than 200 rose plants, and a fine collection of 
greenhouse plants. 

A. P. will undertake to i-^v out pleasure grounds and 
gardens, and will be happ n showing his '""-t folio t'^ 
amateurs. »♦ Inn '»--♦'>* 'i*:*^*- '■• m-" ,,..* -»«. 
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BilLZ«TIMOHZ3 PBXCES CI7BB2SKT. 

Corrected for the JJmerican Farmer, by Edward J. Willaem 
8c Co., Commission Merclianls and Planters* Agents, 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, $;5.00 a 10.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00 — red, 5.00 a 8.00 — fine 
red, 8.00 a 10.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 6.00c 
8.50— good red 8.00 a 12.00— fjne yellow JO.OO a 80.00 
— Kap|)ahannock, 4.00 a 6.00 — Kentucky, common 6.00 
a 7.00— wrapping, 6.00 a 8.00. 

Flour— best white wheat family, $7.50 — superfine 
Howard street. 6.00 a 6. ;.'5; city mills, 6.76 a 6.00; Sus- 
quehanna, 6.0<) — Corn Mkai., bbl. 2.50— Grain, besi 
red wheat, \.20a 1.30 — best white do. 1.30a 1.60— ord. 
to good, .70 o 1.25 — Corn, .42 a .44 — Kye, .46 a .60— 
Oat.s, .26 a .28— Bkans, 1. 00 a 1.25— Pkas, .66 a .60— 
Clover seeo, 4.00 a 4.50 — Tlmothy, 2 a 2.60 — Orch- 
ard Grass, 2 a 2.50 — Herd's, .75 a 'i.OO — Lucerne .374 
a .50 lb. — Barley, .45 a .50 — Flaxseed, 1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virg. .84 a .10— Lou. .11 o.l2— Alabama, .10 a. II 
Mississippi .11a .13 — North Carolina,. 10 a .1 I^Geor* 
gia, .9 a .12— Whiskey, hhd.s I si pf. .22a.224 — in bbls. 
24 — Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .16 — wash- 
ed, .18 a .20 — crossed, .20 a .22— three-quarter,. J6 « 
.30 — full do..30a.50,accord'gto cplal. — Hemp, Russia, 
ton,$225ci'30; Country, dew- rotted, 136 a 140— water- 
rotted, 170 a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. I, 6.26 « 
6.f0— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.25; No. 2, 2.87^ a S— Mae- 
ktrel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.26— Bacow, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .9^ a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .12^ — hog round, cured, .7 a .8— Feathers, .W 
a .29— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, |)7.00, ground, 
1.37^ bbj. 

Marketing. — Apples, per bushel. $2.00; Squabs, 18|; 
Turkies, each, 1.25; Butter, lb. .25 a 37^; Eggs, .l]« 
.12^; Potatoes, Irivih, bush. 1.00; Fowls, doz. S a 3.76; 
Ducks,3.00a3.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton, .6 a .7- Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed,. 874) 
1.00 Sausages, lb. .8; Onions, bush. .60; Beets, bush. 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .25; Terrapins, 4.00 a 4.60 perdos( 
Pork, 5.50 a6.00cwt. 
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[The Editor of (be American Farmer was some 
lime BiDce complimenleJ by Ihe dislinguiahed Bri- 
lisb Stitiat, William Jacob, ivilh a copy of bis va- 
rioDt works. 

From hU Report Yin the Agrleullure of the Norib 
of Europe, as it has not been republished io Ame- 
rica, passages nhich strike ui in the course ofperu- 
MJ, will be submilled to the readers of the Ameri- 
CBD Farmer. They will be such as are supposed to 
coDtalo iDrormalion of value, or hints thai oia; be 
improred.] 

The whole of the inlernnl commerce of Poland is 
in the bands of the Je>TS, who are very numerous, 
comprehending nearly one-sevenlh of the whole po- 
pulation, and not being engaged in cultivaiiou, nor 
mhabiting villages, forming the majority in most of 
Ihe market (owns. They are acute, temperate, eco- 
nomical, rather active than industrious, and are said 
to be possessors or the far larger proportion of the 
floating capital of the country. Almost every trani- 
■ctioD pastes through (heir bands, and few persona 
can either buy or sell, borrow or lend, without the 
aid of tome individuals of that race. Though not 
■ llowed by the Uw to call themselves brokers or 
factors, they are eOectually such to the whule of Ihe 

They areaccusedofnourishing a most implacable 
hatred towards all other people, and of deeming it no 
moral crime to deceive and cheat christians. What- 
ever of truth there may be in these charges, these 
supposed feelings of the Jews are met, on the part 
of the majority of the other inhabitants, by & de- 
gree of contempt and degrading treatment, of the 
most aggiavaring nature; a treatment so remote 
from what is exercised towards that people in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and Hollana, that it may 
have perhaps mainly contributed to form the charac- 
ter which they are accused of bearing,' 

There are two modes of convefing wheat to 
Dautxic by Ihe Vistula. That which grows near Ihe 
lower pans of the river, comprehending Toliih 
Prussia, and part of the province of Ploek, and of 
Masovin, in the kingdom of Poland, which is gene- 
rally of an inferior quality, is conveyed in covered 
boats, with shifting boards that protect the cargo 
from the rain, but not from pilfering. These vessels 
are lone, and draw about nlleen inches water, and 
bring about 150 quarters (1200 bushels} of wheat. 
They are not, however, so well calculated for Ihe 
upper parts of the river. From Cracow, where Ihe 
Vistula first becomes navigable, to below the junc- 
tion of the Bug with that stream, Ibe wheat is most- 
ly conveyed to Danizic in open Bats. These art 
constructed on the banks, in seasons of leisure, on 
spots far from Ihe ordinary reach of the water, but 
which, when the rains of autumn, or Ihe melted 
snow of Ihe Carpathian mountains, in the spring, 
fill andoverllow Ihe river, are easily floated. 

Barges of this description are about 75 feet loog, 
find SO broad, with a depth of two feel and a hair, 



I" Thanks to Ihe progroas of light and IrulH, out 
country is eacapins from llio deep reproach which ia 
here cast on the Polish Chrislian. Marjiand, it is Inie 
baa been oniongit tho last to wipe the ntaio of ignur 
aoce and fanaticism from her statute book — but wi 
thank heaven, for the haoour of our native alalc, tha 
it has been wiped out in our day. The infambU'i treat 
taent experienced h; this persecuted class would n»tu 
rally generate, if it did not justify, a s[>Jrlt cf rclalia 
tion on the Pscudo- Christian, who tvoulil have a Jcu 
be trampled upon without the worm's poor privticgi 
of even turning — and at the next moment when it suils 
his own purpose will tell you, "an eye for an eye, sod 
loolb for a tooth."— Ed. Ah. FabJ 
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They are made of fir, rudely put together, fastened 
wilh wooden treenails, the corners dovetailed and 
secured with slight iron clamps, the only iroo em- 
ployed in the conslruclion. 

A Urge tree, Ihe length of the vessel, runs along 
Ihe bottom, to which Ihe timbers are secured. This 
roughly cut keelson rises nine or ten inches from Ihe 
Boor, and hurdles are laid on it, which extend to the 
aides. They ar« covered wilh mats made of rye 
straw, and serve the purpose of dunnage; leaving 
below a space In which the wa'er that leaks through 
the sides and bottom is received. The bulk is kept 
from Ihe sides aad ends of the barge by a similar 
plan. The water, which these ill -con si rue ted and 
imperfectly caulked vessels receive, is dipped out at 
Ibe end and sides of the bulk of wheat. 

Vessels of this description draw from ten to twelve 
inches of water.and yet they Frequently get aground, 
in descending the river. The cargoes usually con- 
sist of from ISO to 300 quarters of wheat. 

The wheat is thrown oo the mats, piled as high as 
the gunwale, and left uncovered, exposed to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, and to the pilfering or 
the crew. During the passage, Ibe barge is carried 
along by the force of the stream, oars being merely 
used at the head and stern, to steer clear of Ihe sand 
banks, which arc numerous and shifting; and to di- 
rect the vessel in passing under the several bridges. 
These vessels are conduclcd by six or seven men. 
A small boat precedes with a man in it, who is em- 
ployed in Bouoding, io order to avoid the shifting 
shuals. This mode of navigating is necessarily very 
slow; and during the progress of it, which lasts se- 
veral weeks, and even months, the rain, if any falls, 
soon causes Ibe wheat to grow, and the vessel as- 
sumes the appearance of a floating meadow. The 
shooting of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and 
prevents the rain from penetrating more than an 
inch or two. The main bulk is protected by this 
kind of covering, and when that is thrown aside, is 
found in tolerable condition. 

The vessels are brokeo up at Danliie, and usual- 
ly sell for about two thirds of their original cost. 
The men who conduct them return on foot. 

When Ihe cargo arrives at Danlziq or KIbing, all 
but tbe ^own surface is thrown on the land, spread 
abroad, exposed to Ihe sun and air, and frequently 
turned over till any slight moisture that it may have 
imbibed, is dried. If a shower of rain falls, as well 
as during the night, the heaps of wheat on the shore 
are thrown together, in tbe form of the sleep roof uF 
a house, that Ihe rain may run ofl', and are covered 
wilh a linen cloth. It is thus frequently a long time 
afier the wheat has reached Oanlzic, before it is fit 
to he placed in tbe warehouses- 

The trade in wheal From Poland and Prussia, 
through Danlzic, is said to have been attended wilh 
most ruinous losses to all Ihe persons who have been 
engaged in il. The growers asserted that none for 
the last eight or nine years bad yielded snlficient to 
cover the expenses of cultivation, and that it has 
been regularly getting worse aod worse ever since 
Ihe year 1818. 

■ According to Ihe ofHcial documents, which [ col- 
lected, il appears thiit the three maritime iirovinccs 
of F.asI Prussia, West Prussia, and Pomcrania, in- 
cluding in Ihe latlcr the late Swedish lerrilory, con- 
tain aboul 25,500,000 acres, or juorc than balF the 
exlenl of England, liy an otTicial account, made up 
in lS31,lhe slock of catile appeared I ' 
lows, at the Inller end of Ihe year 1S19; 
55ti,SJ!l horses and col1< 
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2,019,901 shceji, and Iambi 

617,310 swine. 

The lowest eslimite of the slock of cattle 

England, which I have ever met with, gives three 

timesihisnumber of horses, and more than four times 

(he numberofcowaandsbeep, to the tame extent of 



land; and most of those who have calculated on (hs 
subject, have carried Ihe proportion oFcatlle to sur- 
face in Gnglaod, much higher. 1 had reason to be- 
, though not from official sources, that Ihe num- 
ber of sheep, between 1919 and 18a'l,had increased 
at Ihe rate of from 20 to -25 per cent., and that Ihe 
proporlioD of fioe-wooled sheep, to (hose of eoane 
wool, had been augmented beyond Ihnt proportion. 

From this deficient stock of Ihe animals, from 
which manure is derived. It will naturally tie infer- 
red, that Ihe increase of grain must be very small. 
I was satietied, from my own observatioos, and it 
was coofirmed by the opinion of intelligent natives, 
that much of Ihe land in cultivation could not yield 
on Ihe average more than three times as much coin 
as Ihe seed that had been sown. 

The calculations made by the most intelligent 
statistical inquiries, and tbe most observing cultiva- 
tors, have not estimated Ihe average increase of the 
four kinds of grain, viz. wheal, rye, barley, and 
oals, taken together, to he mure than four timet Ihe 

At the tables of the first families, both in Germa- 
ny and Poland, Ibough whealen bread was always 
to be seen, I remarked that the natives scarcely 
ever tasled it; and I have met many Englishmen, 
who, after a long residence in those countries, bavB 
given Ihe preFcrence to bread of rye. 

Barley and oats arc sown in Ihe spring which fol- 
lows ibe harvesting Ihe wheat and rye, and IheH 
omplete Ihe course, which ia again followed by a 
hole year's Fallow. By this rotation of crops, (he 
land bears corn only two years oul of every three; 
id the crop of Ihe last year scarcely produces three 
times the quanlily of the seed that was sown. 

This opinion, formed by my own observations, 
trenglhened by tbe reports of the most intelligent 
.lersons wilh whom I conversed, who were connect- 
ed with practical agriculture, receives some conlir- 
matinn from a paper furnished to me by Mr. Leutze, 
his Majesty's consul at Sleltin; according to which, 
in ISOS, the year previous to that in which the 
country was over-run 'by the French, the qDanlilies 
' irn sowed and harvested In Ihe province of Po- 
inia, when Ihe Swedish part was not incorpora- 
ted wilh it, arc as follow: 

Bushels. Bushels. 

Wheat sown 1&5.936 produced 906,SS4 

Bye do. 1,264,960 do. 4,383,584 

Barley dg. 610,993 do. f,lS7,fl8B 

Oats do- \,Ub,10i do. 9,1)7G,SaO 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
SOWING GRASS HEEDS IN THE FALL. 
The sowing of grass seeds in spring, may lake 
place, either wilh, or without grain; if they'ars sowq 
with grain, the young grass will suffer grealty by 
Ihe inlerference of the roots, and of the straw of 
Ihe grain; the roots will rob it of a great portion of 
its nutrimenl.Bnd Ihe straw will deprive it in a great 
measure, of the bcnefilB of Ihe atmosphere, air, 
sun, dews, and rains. Grain and grass thus striving 
togelher, are drawn up faster and slimmer, thaa 
Ihey would, if sown separate and alone; this forced 
growth injures Ihe roots of the grass, which at Ibe 
time that Ihe grain is mowed, is left exposed, weak, 
and exhausted, Id the ardent heat oF Ihe sun, de- 
prived on a sudden of Ibe sbndo, which before, w» 
forced on it by the grain. Upon new lands, or 
such as are richly manured, these injuries may not, 
perhaps, in common years, prove destructive, but 
upon our old fields, Ibe chance is truly a deplorable 
one, and has got to be more and more so, for len at 
twelve years pH«t. 

Should Ihe farmer prefer to sow his grass seeds 
alone, and without grain, then a crop of weeds, a( 
various kinds, will start up, more or leas overpow- 
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«TiDg, according to (he aUte of the land; the earerul 
farmor will mow Ihem, make them, and carry them 
into bis barn, and cansole hjoigelf with the idea 
(hat it is belter (ban nothing, ailhougli (be grawlh of 
tbeie needs eibausli the land, and lo far injures Ibe 
foung grass, vet unleaa (hejr should lie very nbun- 
dant aod thick, the grass will have a belter chance 
than nhen sown with grain, which oral! methods,! 
■m apt lo consider to be the worst in this cliroate, 
eipeciall; if sown with oata, which of all grains 
used with us for that purpoie, are the most exhaust' 
tng and orerpoweriog. It is evident that in the coo- 
lest between grain and grasa, when sown together, 
altfaough grain is alwaya triumphant in the main 
paint, which is liTe, jet the qualilj of the produce 
taflen greatlj; the roors or the grain are obstructed 
hj those of the grass, and the soil being more or less 
covered and clothed hj the grass, the roots of the 
grain are deprived of the TullnMS of the benefit of 
nifi and heat, dews, and rains which thej would 
otherwise have enjojed. The result is, that out of 
twenty samples of barley thus raited, nineteen, I 
eipect, upon an average, are slighted b;y the brew- 
rra, looking more like bulls than grain, and the 
price which ought not lo be less than one dollar per 
bushel, to afford a fair emolument to (he farmer has 
ranged for years past at thirty per ceoL, or more, 
under that mark. 

We may conclude, thererore, from the exposition 
or these facts, if correctly s(aled, that Ibe result of 
aowing grain and grass is to injure both crops, and 
▼erf often to lose (he grass entirely. Such lass 
and vexstioo may b« avoided by sowing the grain 
alone, early in the spring, with such manure as has 
been allotled for the field; and ni soon as possible in 
August, after (he crop of grain has been housed, to 
plough (he stubble in, turning a good furrow, that 
the stub hie may have a chance of mouldering away, 
which the showers usually taking place about that 
time, and the heat of the weather, will generally 
bring about in the coune of twelve or fifteen days; 
befoh the end of August (be field should be cross 
ploughed, the grass seeds sown on the furrow, har- 
rowed, and rolled.' It is of much importance in 
tfaU part of the process to avoid any delay, and 
Iherefore it is quite needful to put in the grass seeds, 
evM if the weather should happen to he dry at the 
time, they will lay safe in the ground, and be ready 
(o improve the benefit of the first showers, when (he 
grass will soon make its appearunce, and generalt; 
a good progress before (he winter sets in. If the 
winter should prove favorable, nothing further is 
wanted to secure a good and lasting field of grass, 
than to draw the roller over it in the spring, as soon 
Bi the frost gets out of the ground; this will settle 
the roots of the young grass, which the frost will al- 
ways heave up, and which without rolling would be 
exposed to autrer from an exposure to the sun and 
(o Ai wind. In c»Ke that the winter should prove 
changeable, with culd turns, and successive thaws 
and hard rains, then the grass will be exposed to 
luITer, by being killed in iipols, perhaps some of il 
vashed away; in such cases it is needful as soon as 
he frost is out of (he ground, and it is not wet, to 
larrow (he field over, and sow some fresh seedi 
•poo such spots as may have suffered, and roll over 
innied''>telf. 
"■" — 'fit of 11-" harrow and roller, in these 
... .. -il , .r, -.«. and I <•" believe (hat 
II - ^wed in 

i,e opinion of our re^pcctnd correspondent relative 
.^.'iti;; f;ra<>i seeds io August i^ corroborated bj' re- 
'.■clable writers on agriculture. Wb alludnl to Young's 
■''"■■•-'■' Calendar, in our remarhs on this subject, page 
' .le current vol. of the N. E. Parmer, in which 

.,>..erence ii given to August. The Complele Grn- 
,.,an Enjrl" fork of reputation, observei tbat "from 
'- "•'■-si. iperimenls of the Earl of IlolderDess,il 
.^1 »• '• (of grass) answ- lost «>■•■ - 



spring, and then rolled, it would prove a great ad- 
vantage; it acts like a cultivation (o i(, improving 
immediately ils appearance as much as a goad buy- 
ing does corn, or potato fields, It is needl'ul (u ob- 
serve (hat if clover is the object, fall is not an ad- 
visablo time to sow it. I have always found it lo 
suSiir by (he winter when so young, and Iberefare 
have occasionally delayed to sow il unlit spring orer 
the young grass, harrowed and rolled, and all haa 
been well Upon a gravelly soil which will not re- 
tain the grass, clover is advisable; upon loams I fi:el 
very little anxiety for clover, because it will smoi It- 
er the grass, and I esteem herds grass and red top 
lo be a mora valuable crop, they will last much lon- 
ger, and give a fodder of much greater substance. 
I shall close these remarks by confirming a well set- 
tled opinion, that fall, is generally, the most advisa- 
ble and belt season, with proper management and 
diligence, (o sow grass seeds. The sun is then bs- 
ing gradually its ardency, the earth is cooling wilb 
rams and longer nights, it is (hat state of soil and of 
atmosphere which is genial to grasses, it assists ibe 
rooting, the setting of the grass, by checking Ihe 
growth of the lop and favoring the roots. But, af- 
ter all, general rules are subject to many excep- 
tions, and pardcularly so in agriculture, therefore 
the application and modification of the same muai 
be the study of every attentive farmer, in order lo 
suit them to the nature, situations, and working*- of 
bis lands- With much eiteemyour friend, 

Ffetion, Jpril 95, 1839. J. M. G. 

P. S. When grain is not a desirable article to be 
raised by the farmer, a crop of early potatoes Kill 
answer a very good purpose, and leave the land 
early enough, and in excellent order for grass seeds. 



DOUGLASS- THRESHING MACHINE. 
By the Board of trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, Tor the Eastern Shore. 

St. Aibin, January It. IBtS. 

The committee, appointed a( a former meeting to 
examine the merits and operation of a Threshing 
Machine invented by Mr. Douglass of New Vork , 
and introduced into (bis neighbourhood by Mr. Z. 
Booth, presented a special Report of their inveali- 
gations thereof; which was read and maturely con- 
sidered. And the Board being of opinion that Ibe 
facts and observations it contains would conrcy 
highly useful information (o (he community of far- 
mers, and serve to recommend a valuable machine. 
It is thereupon ordered that a copy thereof be 
transmitted to the Editor of the "American Far- 
mer," with a request that he publish the same in 
bis popular joarnal. tl- Himmoitd, Cftatmun. 

7he eommillee appointed to rgMrl on the tnbjtet of 

machtnea, at the next meeting of tite Board at St. 

Avbin, nibmit the foUtneing a* the reiult of their 

inveitigation. 

The machines made for threshing wbrat hitheito. 
have been held nt a priee vasdy beyond their valllt^, 
and not within Ihe means of Ibe great mass of far- 
mers. The only exception to Ihe above, was Iht; 
machine of Mcrrell, for -'■ich a premium ^iin 
given by ihe Agrici"''" ' viciety of Marylanii 
a few years ago. Ti . i^ver, pr"' 'i be in- 
O"— 'iveina vervs.. ■— ' • " .„=equriil- 
1 - "'■^ - ■■■'■ •'-■ 



merits of it. Four of these machines have bees 
siiccesifully employed Ibe past season, on ibis 
shore— and each has threshed oii( a crop of wb«*L 
UnforlunHlely for Ihe farmers genrrally, Ihe wheat 
which escaped the hail, was ho injured by ru((. that 
no fair esliiaale can he given of the quantity, 
which can be lliresbf^d by the hour or day.' II la 
confidently believed, however, both by Mr. Holly- 
day and Mr. Goldshorough frou Ihe quantity of 
straw passed through Ihem, that they will thresh 
out one hundred and fifty bushels in the long days 
of August, with either three or four horses or mules 
ailacbed lo ihem — and the labour to the animals is 
light, and vailly preferable to Ibe old mode of 
treading out. As lo Ihe quantum of manual labour 
requisite, this will depend on a variety of circuro- 
slances — the distance of the wheat in the alack, 
or wherever il may he slowed, from the machine, 
and whether the farmer slacks or puts away tbs 
straw, while the machine is in operation. But la 
give some idea of the labour lo those unaccustom- 
ed to machinery, it may be staled, Ihat it will f*. 
quire one hand lo feed, one lo cut Ihe banda and 
pass Ibe wheat to Ihe feeder, one to rake oflT tlia 
straw, and generally two to bring the wheat froa 
the slack, and a boy lo drive the hones — in all sis. 
Every farmer can form his own estimate of the foree 
necessary to remove and slack the straw, if this 
should be done white the machine is in operation. 
Mr, Hollyday threshed, in wheat which yielded 
badly, fourteen bushels in the hour — and also mtd« 
an accurate and minute experiment of the quantity 
lost or lefl in the siraw; and ascertained it to be 
two and^a half per cent. The machine of Mr. N. 
Goldsborougb got out one hundred and ten and a 
half bushels, in eight and a half hours precisely— 
this wheal also yielded badly; it was (he object to 
ascertain, in this experiment, what (he machine 
would do in regular work. The hands, therefore, 
had no knowledge of (he design whatever, and the 
work proceeded io the ordinary way. The machine 
of Mr. Edward Tilgbman, of Queen Anna, has per- 
formed not qui(e so well aa those above staled; Ibis 
has been attributed to a different arrangem«Dl of 
the teeth i and that particular mode has been aban- 
doned in all the machines subsequenlty built, si 
we have been assured recently by the patentee. 
Col. Chambers of Cheslertown, has a maehina 
which has operated with great success — wc have 
been informed, from good authority, that it ha* 
threshed twenty bushels in an hour, notwithstanding 
the had quality of the wheat generally the past sea- 
son- To account for this, it is necessary to state, 
Ihat Col. C's. machine is quadruple* geared, and that 
it requires six or eight horses — the retociiy is im- 
mense — the cylinder revolving three hundred and 
fifty times to one revolulion of the horse wheel. It 
may be remarked, generally, that this machine it 
simple in its construction, and easily repaired 
should any accident occur — Ihat the gin rollen are 
whotly dispensed with, and are unnecessary. These 
in other machines, were liable to derangement, and 
increased the eipenae. Mr. Booth states in • r' 
cent communication, that a new horee power ba. 
been invented, which operates admirably, and it 
superior to those we have had here. He offere tc 
deliver in Baltimore, a machine and horse powe 
complete, "umranfcd of good materials, and to pe 
form well and satiafaclorily, for |1T6." — Refer i> 
W. Rhoads, agent. No. 13, Bowly's wharf, Ba'' 
more — where a model may be seen. There cai 
be no qiieslion as to the efficacy of Ibis machine 
and it is certainly offered cheaper Ihan any othri 
worth poaseasing. It may be added too, that M' 
Booth, who holds (he right for this stale, has «•■(«< 
liberally and honourably, and Iherefo" "■ •i- h- 
palronage of the farmers of Marylar' 

* Col. Chambers' •-"-hine was attached to a larji 
••"—0 wheel, wh"' — ' on one of his fhrm— «- 
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EXPERIMENT FARM. 
[Wb have herBlofore noticed the Tuct, thnt Ihei 
Huiltinfiim AericuKurHl and ManuTiicturing Socie- 
ty, in Ohio, bad resolveil lo obtain an Experioienl 
Farm, Tor (be purpoie of promoting ihe interests o( 
agricullUK in IhAl ilnle. We are indebted lo a 
member of (be Society Tor a co|>j of the proceed- 
inn of the Society in relation thereto, and also Ihe 
IbllowinK ooiice from the commitlee appointed lo 
manage the farm.] 

The «uWriber» having been, by Ihe Munhini^m 
Agricultural and Manuracluring Sucietj, appointed 
maoagere of its Exjierinient Farm, are now ready 
to, and will Ihanbrutly receive information ai to Ibe 
diSerent methods or eyalems of cultivating any ar- 
ticle, the production of, or eKperimeot with which 
may be deemed advisable. 

Any rare or uncommon teeAa, roots, plants or 
Other regelable production, indigenous or eintic, 
with instructions, as to the cultivation of (he same, 
would be very acceptable, as it is intended, on this 
Tarm to make experiments In every thing connected 
with agriculture, to whirh our climate may, by pos- 
■ibility, he congenial. Uonalions to Ibis institutian, 
of animals, implements of husbandry, or otber arli- 
dea, which may be deemed necessary for, or useful 
Id conducling tbii farm, will also be thankfully re- 
ceived. Those in our immediate neighborhood, 
who are disposed to aid ibis eatablisbment, by con- 
tributions ot any kind, are requested to deposit Ibero 
with either of Ihe managers, or to make known, 
inch dJspoailion, lo tbe Secretary of Ihe aociety, 
when the articles will be sent for. 

Persona, at a distance from us, who are desirous 
to encourage or assial the agricultural interest of our 
country, by donallons lo tbia institution or informa- 
lion to its managers; are requested to inform the Se- 
cretary of Ihe society by IcMera directed to this 
plaee, of (he former, where instrucliont will be giv- 
en lo the donors, as to the place of deposit or man- 
ner of forwarding Ihe same, and make Ibeir com- 
municalions to him, aa to Ihe latter. 

We wish to employ some person lo luperinlend, 
under the direction of the managers, (he tarm afore- 
mentioned, which ties near thia place, who has a 
fhorough practical knowledge of Ihe different de- 
partments of Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruitery, 
and Shrubbery; particularly of the cultivation of the 
grape, foreign and domestic; and of Ibe mulberry 
tne and tilk worm. To such, should he come "" 
. rteomptatdid, liberal wages, and a comfortable 
denee will be given. — Communicaljoos on this 
jeet will he made to the Secretary of the society, by 
letter, post-paid, and directed to ihi* place. 
JOHN DILLON, 
SETH ADAMS, 
MATIHEW GILLESPIE. 
ZmuvUb, OftiD, Jpnl 13, IBi9. 
Tbe Editors of newspapers in Ihe United Statea, 
will serve Ihe agricultural interest generally, and 
this society in particular, by inserting thia notice in 
Iheir papers as oflen as convenienL 

REMARKS' ON CORNS IN HORSES' FEET. 

By Dr. TewiiMnd Coeke, of Broolctyn, L. htand. 

Corns are a very frequent disease, and common 
lo all deacriplions of horses. Those aecustomeil 
to alow work are lea<>t liable lo il. The hind feel 
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pearance 



e of Ihe horn, they eibibit the ap- 
bruise charged with blood, which 
has maoe its way into the pores of the horn- This 
appearance aomeliiiias predominates in the direc 
lion of Ihe bars, and sometimes between the crust 
and tbe sole, taking the direction of the lamina. 
Corns, like thrushes, are not always accompanied 
icith lameness, (hough it is a very frequent and 
iroublesome consequence of them. 

It is, in this diseaiie, a disputed point, whether a 
borse is to be considered sound or unsound, thai 
lias corns. As tbey frequently appear at an early 
^ige, and in some instances before ibe animal bas 
lieen shod, Ihe disease might be put on a footing, 
:.s lo soundness of the horse, with the tbriishes. 
If there be only Ibe exhibition of a corn, without 
any material change in Ibe form of tbe hoof, or 
jirevious lameness, [ should not hesitale to pro- 
nounce him sound: but, on (be contrary, if Ibe 
form of the foot is changed, and (be horse ex- 
presses soreness when pressed by a pair of pincers, 
' ' innsider blm unsaunil. Il may be objected 



cases Ibe symptoms generally yield la Ihe ordiDarr 
Ireatment of inSanimalion,both general and locu. 
In all cases of lameness, however, it ia to he ob- 
served, (hat reel in a loose place is very desirable, 
and in most, indispensably necessary. C. 
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. bu( I (bink a disdnction should be made 
ivben there is only a trilling appearance of disease, 
,(boul lameness, and when, by proper care, it gra- 
dually and wholly disappears. 

When lameness proceeds from corns, it general- 
comes on by degrees. When (here is oo reason 
(0 suspect (he cause of lameness to be in any part 
ibove Ibe foot, Ibe shoe should be removed, when 
be drawing knife and pincers will soon ascertain it 
t ia occasioned by corns. 

Corns, as was observed before, may result from 
the horn taking a wrong direction in ita early 
growth, or by the pressure of Ibe Aat; those which 
arise from Ihe latter cause are by far Ibe most 

Tbe increased pressure given by the shoe 
(o (be internal sensible heel, causes an exlravaaa- 
tion of blood into Ihe porea of Ibe horn of the hoof; 
and if Ihe pressure is continued, and more blood 
exlravasaled than can be readily taken into Ihe 
culation by the absorbent vessels, inflammation 
Iowa, and suppuration oHen succeeds. 

In some instances, where corns have not been 
suspected lo exist, and the horse has conli 
lame for some lime, it ia found that mattei 
farmed under the horn, pervading tbe sole 
frog, making its way up the lamina, breakin; 
between tbe bair and hoof, and terminating in a si- 
nus called a quUlor. 

However cautiously the operation of shoeing may 
be performed, il will not always be a guard against 
coins, unless the Aot itself be of sucb a form as to 
protect tbe foot against any morbid change in tbe 
form of the hoof; and I have no doubt Ihal some 
improved plan of shoeing migbl be introduced, 
wbicb would be of more importance tban Ibe ordi- 
nary remedies suggecied for their cure. 

To remove any urgent ijmptoma, (if the horse 
is quite lame, and suppuration is supposed to have 
taken place,) it will be proper to pare the boi n as 
closely as the senitible part will allow for the sup- 
purated matter to escape; then fomentations and 
poultices will be necessary, wilb bleeding, physic, 
and a spare diet. As Ihe inflammalion abates, and 
Ihe new horn grows out, any simple dressing may 
be applied. 

It baa sometimes been a practice lo apply caustic 
applications, and indeed the nc(ualcau(erytiT corns; 
' ' ' ' .ther aggravates than alleviates 



CROPS IN GEORGIA. 
Extract of a Utter dated Retreat, 51. Simoni, Oeuf- 

gia,JpTU 19, 1S29. 

Sib:— Tbe spring so far has been so unuauallr cold 

at our planting operations have been exceedin^y 

retarded. What Ihe final influence will be upon the 

crop of cotton, will depend, in a great measure, on 

'' e approach of cold wealher in the faJL 

Tbe culture of Ihe sugar cane, and Ihe making of 
gar, is exciting such general and deserved atten- 
>n in (bis part of Ihe country and Soutb Carolioa, 
that any Information upon the eubject, would be as 
valuable as any thing thai could be laid before Ibe 
Southern Planters, in your valuable work. Tbe 
process of making sugar from the beet root hai been 
curried to great perfection in France, and would no 
b( be applicable (D the preparation of it from 
cane juice here. The great mailer lo be aaeer- 
lained is tbe exact quantity of purilyiog subitaoce 
to he put into a given quantity of juice, of any de- 
gree of sweetness. 

I am very refpectfullj, 

A FuEtD 
J. S. Skinmbk, Es4. To the Am 
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are geoeratly not subject lo Ibe disease, althougli I ihe symptoms. Where it bas been neresnary 
in some few instances 1 have discovered them, bul (move much of Ihe horn, tbe animal ahould he 
not in a degree lo produce Ihe bad effects occa- fered to remain in a loose place, or be turned lo 
aionrd hy Ibe disease in the fore feel. grass until ihe horn is regenerated; or if required 

Corn* geaerally appear in ibc inner heels of thi; to work, when tbe injury is not serious, to have (he 
fore feel, at the angle between Ibe bars and the boof protected with a bar shoe. 
eroat. They seldom occur on Ibe outside heels. There are many casea where Ihe disease doe* 
On removing tbe superfluous horn, coma ahow terminate in suppuration, and where it has not been 
Ihemaalvea by a rcdduh appMranee; and mi Ibe requiaite to remove much of tbe crust In anch 



(From the Vine-Dresser's Manual.) 
THE ART OF MAKING WINE. 
(ContinuEd fiom pagi 53.) 
Op the Wide Psess. 
As soAn aa the wine ia drawn off, the mark, or 
pemice, ia (o be liTled out and subjected to Ibe 
press, it affords a wine nearly equal lo that which 
bas flowed freely from tbe vat II is distinguished 
into first, second, and third qualKica, according to 
tbe first, second, and third cutting of the mnrk. 
The wine produced by the first cui is (he moat live- 
ly, that from the third, Ibe tarlest, hardest, coaraeat, 
and deepest in colour. The residue ia kept near 
Monlpellier for tbe fabrication of verdegris; in olber 
place* it is packed down, welt sprinkled wilh bran, 
and dealt out as fodder for callle; or is uaed aa a 
manure for vineyards, or food lor pigeons, who eat 
it wilh a sort of gluKony; others apply water to it, 
and draw from it beverages sligbdy vinous and tart, 
that go by the name of pricked wines- 
Some make a practice of mingling the vat and 
press-wines together as soon as made, which it 
wrong; it is better to keep them apart until it ia 
seen wheiher it be necessary lo add tbe pre*B>wioe 
to Ihe olber to heighien its strength or colour- 
Otherwise there is a risk of entirety depriving the 
wine from Ihe vat of all its perfume and delicacyi 
and also lo render il hard, dull, (hick, and indiges- 
tible; press-wines always being larl, barcb, aud dark 
coloured. 

When the murk is lo be used for vinegar, only 
one turn ia given to the press- 
There are many sorts of presses; of (be two most 
in use, one requires from ten lo twelve men, breaks 
oflen and is stow; tbe other, every way less cosily, 
requires but four men and bas a greater effect than 
the former. Bul bo(h of them cut Ibe murk at each 
lurn, which gives the harsh taste of Ihe stem to the 
wine. A third press, called (he single or double 
box-press (ie prutoir a coffre timple oa daulAt;) 
is Ihe beat yet invented; tha wine Ibat proceeda 
from Ihe highest pressure is separated from that 
which flows first, because of inferior quality; but 
there ia no cutting of tbe muik- The preaa ia filled 
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seven feet thick with the pumice, which it reduces 
to eighteen inches, yielding one fifteenth more wine 
than is obtained by any other sort of press. 

' Of the Wine-Cellar. 

The cellar is all-important for the preservation of 
the wine. The best cellars are such as are dug out 
under uninhabited dwellings, as is seen in the dis- 
tricts most famous for wine:*; exposed to the north, 
and fifty or sixty French feet deep, according to the 
dryness or dampness of the soil. A certain constant, 
but not excessive humidity is necessary; if too 
moist, the casks rot and are apt to make the wine 
musty; if too dry, the staves shrink and the wine 
leaks out. The light should enter moderately, by 
openings at suitable distances; these windows should 
be protected by narrow pent-houses and closed when 
it is too hot or too cold. The ceiling of the cellar 
should be solidly vaulted and very thick, to prevent 
the shocks and pressures which it receives from be- 
ing communicated to the casks below. In summer, 
as in winter, it is well to cover the floor above with 
dry rushes, straw, or any such material to prevent 
either violent heat or cold from extending to the 
cellar. The floor of the cellar should be very 
smooth and beaten hard; that part of it intended 
for the bottled wine should be sanded. The cellar 
should be kept clean; if too damp it should have 
more and larger windows; if too dry, fewer win- 
dows and those made smaller. When badly situ- 
ated it is easy to shelter it from the rays of the sun 
by building small buttresses in front of the windows, 
or by stopping them with a board covered with 
earth, or sods, which is better. 

The casks should be set perfectly horizontal on a 
stilling, six or seven inches high, made of square 
joists; and be supported with wedge>shaped pieces 
four inches long and three inches thick, which must 
be driven between the staving and joists quietly 
and with great care. Neither stilling nor casks 
should touch the wall in any place; thus fixed they 
are firm, and safe from rotting. If the casks lean 
forward, the lees are carried to the frpot and stop 
up the tap; if they incline backwaras the evil is 
worse; when the cask roust be lifted up to let the li> 
quor run off, the whole becomes troubled. If per- 
fectly horizontal the lees settle in the lowermost 
part of the side and every drop of the limpid wine 
runs off clear. 

Garden stuff, green wood, flowers^ fruit, &c. must 
sever enter a wine-cellar. Sooner or later they are 
aure to sour the wine, by the exhalations that arise 
from them. 

Of the Manaoemekt of thb Wikb ik Casks. 

The wine works in the casks from the first day 
that it is transferred to them. If the ferment in the 
vat was regular and continued, the new commotion 
will be almost insensible, and vice versa. It is the 
carbonic acid gas which excites this agitation; it 
tends incessantly to escape, it swells the size of the 
liquid and makes it froth out at the bung. The 
casks, therefore, should not be entirely filled; a 
space of two inches should be left and the bung be 
driven in close enough to prevent the air from pene- 
trating; the spigot-hole beside the bung should now 
ind then be opened to allow the gas to escape; but 
his must not be done too often nor too freely, as 
t risks souring the wine. Instead of bunging tight, 
iiid opening the spigot-hole some vir' ^ressers eo- 
er the bung-hole with folds of clo'l .»*. «" '•''h a 
;oat of sami; others with vine leavv. -•» - 
i piece of tile. When this feri*"'*'* * 

hi 'quid sin^< ')ack, the casks Su^x .. «i up 
in' bunged ^ni; the b"*^ x " "»ppec 
-» ,^, orolc •'>'»» • *'•'* 
^ film p* 
nc wi"' 



This is the method used with the Hermitage wines, 
around Bordeaux: they fill up after the first week; 
a month after they bung the casks lightly, and fill 
up every week, gradually tightening the bung. In 
other places they fill up regularly every ten days 
during the first months, then once a month until the 
racking off. And in some they do it every two 
months, if the cellars are passably dry, and every 
three months if they are damp. The fiUing-up 
should be done in cool dry weather, and the wine 
employed never be of a quality inferior to that in 
the cask. The cellar should be visited at least once 
a day, so as to remedy on the spot any accident that 
may have taken place, through wormeaten spots in 
the staves, by the shaking of the casks in rolling 
them into the cellar; by mould on the hoops or 
heading from the damp; or from the shrinking of 
the staves. The wine also should be tasted from 
time to time, to observe what alterations have oc- 
curred, that they may be remedied promptly. 

When the fiUing-up is negFected, a white mould 
coUects on the surface of the wine. This must be 
attended to immediately, as the acid fermentation 
commences by this symptom. The air in the space 
must be first forced out; to effect this the nozle of a 
bellows is introduced at the bung and the air drawn 
in from every side. A lighted match is then put in, 
the bung closed, and the match allowed to burn; 
after this the cask must be entirely filled up, and 
then, several smart raps on it expel the bubbles of 
air that are lodged in crevices and drive the mould 
towards the bung-hole; in a few minutes a slight 
jolt must be given to the cask with the knees, which 
will make the wine at the bung run over a little, 
when, by blowing upon it, the film is carried down; 
the filling-up must be repeated, and this process 
tried again, until not a vestige of the mould is per- 
ceived. 

The wine also works in a singular manner when 
the vine begins to shoot, at the time of flowering, 
and when the grape turns. Buffon attributes all 
this working and all the changes of the juice of the 
grape from the state of must to that of vinegar, to 
the action of organic molecules. According to Fab- 
broni and the remarks in confirmation of his by As- 
tiero( Toulouse, these phenomena of vegeto-animal 
matter are only remarked when the organic mole- 
cules, have not been separated from the wine b^ a- 
sufiBcient quantity of alcohol. 'HTben,^' says Astier, 
"as these elements of organization cannot remain 
idle while the vine is busy with growth, and as, 
in the vat or cask the^ cannot produce leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit, they will produce something anima- 
ted, vintage gnats, wine mould, or the microscopic 
eels of vinegar. These phenomena" he adds, "prove 
that life, though unapparent in the whole, suosists 
in the parts, though detached and separated, and 
preserves in spite of death, a certain relation with 
the general life of the species to which the individu- 
al bMclongs." 

These phenomena may be prevented by the use 
of anti-fermentative substances, such as sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of lime, mercurial oxyds, alcohol, gar- 
lic, camphor, the cold of ice, boiling heat. The 
manner of using all these various means shall be 
spoken of hereafter. 

When the fluid seems at rest, though turbid, it is 

""""iplete. The turbidness is caused by the foreign 

.^ustar"^'" in suspension, w*^'«** , with ti^^e and qui- 
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(From the New England Fanner.) 

GRUBS IN PEACH TREES. 

Copy of a Letter from A. Parmentier, to tlu Pred- 
dent and membera of the HorticuUural SoeiUy (f 
the city of J^Tevo York, 

S Horticultural Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Jan. 26, 1829. 

Gentlemen, — As it would be desirable to know 
and try every possible means that can diminish the 
destruction of peach trees by grubs at their roots, 
I take the liberty to communicate all that experience 
among various friends and neighbors has brought to 
my knowledge. 

In New Jersey they make use of rotten fish, put 
in the spring at the roots of the trees. I have seen 
beautiful peach trees which I was told were thus 
freed from worms. This remedy presents another 
advantage, the rotten fish ' being a very good ma- 
nure. 

A gentleman of respectability, of Brooklyn, L. 
I., who had purchased four peach trees from me, 
placed round two of them coal ashes, which were 
thus happily preserved. But the others suffered 
the ordinary depredation. The above means re- 
ceive confirmation in France, and in England, where 
they use the soot of the same combustible^ and also 
of wood to destroy the white grubs; the soot of 
these substances being very acrid. This is a con- 
venient and easy remedy, which might be generally 
used, and I have adopted it for many of my trees. 

Another effectual and ingenious expedient is, I 
understand, adopted by the Governor of Connecti- 
cut, Mr< Smith, which consists in covering the body 
or trunk of the tree with straw, from June until the 
end of August, in order to guard its surface from 
the deposition of eggs by the fly, which is said to 
cause the mischief.* I am told that by this means 
he has preserved all his trees to full age, and good 
health. This process was announced in February, 
last year, by my friend. Dr. Pascalis, of New York, 
who appears to have paid much attention to the 
sut)ject, while he resided in Philadelphia. He says 
that the matted sheaf of straw, bound round the 
tree, need only extend quite down to the lower part 
of the trunk, because the eggs deposited are eject- 
ed out by the gum oozing from the bark, and de- 
stroyed by drying, except at some height from the 
earth. 

It is very pernicious to use fish oil on trees, as it 
shuts the pores hermetically, and, preventing trans- 
piration, is often the cause of death to the tree. 

Your personal influence, and that of other mem- 
bers, could extend these practical and useful reme- 
dies, and, in this view of the subject I have thought 
it my duty to recommend them. 

With great respect I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 

ANDRE PARMENTIER. 
David Hosack, M. D., President > 
of the Hort. 8oc, of J^ew York, ) 

Tijnjkii Booxroanr. 

(From the Philad. American Daily Advertiser.) 
SALT YOUR BEES. 

Mr, Poulson, — As every thing useful ought to be 
generally known, I herewith send you an extract 
from ray Diary, which you may publish if yo» *hinlr 
proper so to do. 

April 26. — For several days past I have luuf 
several worms under my bee hives, which had betsi 
cast forth by the bees. I find they cannot return t^ 
the hive up the wire on which the h*-' "«ft>"»Ht 

* My late respected friend, Mr. Bosc, Director of L,- 
King^s Garden of Paris, after seeing several wonp* 
which M. Micbaux brought home froid Aroerioa, piv 
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which nire ia driven finnlr Into (he b«ncb, thtt the 
comen or the hive tdst reit od it aboal one and a 
hair inebea above the top of the bench. The wire 
about the size of (he small end of a pipe stem. 

Jftil 37.— TbU morn, a wortbf German (name 
UDhoown,) knocked at my gate whilst I was attend- 
ing on an ezanilnatian of my beei, He niahed to 
enter; I hid hiai do eo, and presented him with mj 
chaiti as it stood on the grass, to sit on; when seal- 
ed, he began lo tell me, that salt waa a preservative 
from the ravages of the worms. He then recited 
authorities, which I am sorr; to say I could not un- 
derstand, owing to my want or kiiowledi;e oT the 
German language. I found him to be a persao of 
general information, and determined to try the 
effect of salt, which I did in his presence, by pul- 
ling a tea-spoonful of fine sail under each hive; the 
wind being fre»h, much was blown away. When 
i returned to where be aat, be told me coarse salt 
would be better. 

..April 28. — On einminalian of my hives this 
morning, I found more worms under them than 1 
bad foiind ibe whole season before \ but with this 
difference, not searching about lo regain the hive, 
but complelely dead '. I attribute this lo the efiecl 
of the salt I put under the hives yesterday, at the 
recommendation of ray friend, the worthy German. 

FraneatiUle, near Pkila. John Yathan. 



Bkes. — A new manual, for the proprietors of bees, 
ba* been published at Paris, by a M. Martin. Il 
treats aucccssirely of the natural history of bees, of 
Ibeir maladies, of Ibeir different forms of govern- 
ment, and of Ibe construction of (beir hives. Il col- 
lects the most striking observations that have been 
made upon these industrious republics by preceding 
writers; and finishes by a summary of the princi- 

Eles of education which M. Martin lays down, and 
y a bibliography of bees' Annexed is an abridged 
treatise on the culture of sainfoin and buck-wheat, 
which H. Martin coosiders to be the Iwo ptanle 
most favourable to the production of honey. 
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(From the United Stales GazeiLe.) 
We publish, this morning, a letter to a distin- 
guished individual of Philadelphia, from a lady re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of Ibis city, well known 
for her ardent piety; her unwearied exertions in Ibe 
cause of religion and philanlhropy, and her liberal 
aid to all well devised means of promoliog the good 
of her kind, and especially of mitigating Ihe imme- 
diate and most oppressive miseries of Ihe unforlu- 
nate who may come within the scope of ber enqui- 
riet. This is Ihe age of noble exertions- The spi- 
rit that is abroad, must work out permanent and 
extensive good— lessening in an eminent degree the 
amount of present ills, and correcting those errors 
in the opinions and practices of sociely, tbat would 
work out future evils. 

Extract of a kltsr from an inteUigent and remeelabte 
lady of JVeiP Jeney, to Ike uriter of Iht £m(ivs on 
the Publie CharitUM </ Pkiladelpfaa. 
' "Now indeed, you are on the right road; Ibis Is 
the true political economy of which we have all 
been so long in search, and on which such volumes 
have been written. This is the true philosopher's 
Slone,from which pure gold will spring. I have all 
along been persuaded thai men never had a right 
understanding of the naliire of Ihe dilGcullies which 
surround their attempts at reformaiion. Tbey ne- 
ver discovered where the pressure lay. In conse- 
' quencB of this ignorance, hospitals, prisons, trea^- 
millt and bouses of refuge have bee^ multiplied, 
and cbaritj after charity, baa apruDg up as pallia- 



tives. Give women hrtad, clothing and thtlttr enough 
for lier ehUdren, and yoitr prisons toiU be tamed tnlo 
ipork tAopi, and ymtr houitt of refuge xbUI be conxitrl- 
sd into echooti. 

"Whatever of waste and indolence appears in Ihe 
fcmiilei of the upper classes, certain it is, that these 
vices are not the besetting aio of the poor. Poor 
ivonien are always frugal and industrious; I have ot>- 
served tbem very narrowly, and I can with coofi- 
deiice say, that Ihey are far more induttrioui and 
moral than the men of their oien class. Of tea fd/u- 
[, each oneonlyabU to i^ord one room ae athtUer, 
eight of the v>omen thall bt frugal, induitrioue and 
•lUrly, exhibiting the ttrongeit soficilude for the xoel- 
irc of their children, lehile eix of the men thall bt 
mone even than ineumbraneet to their urivts, 
nccording to my eslimale, and Mrs. C. will agree 
with me— the difference between the two sc 
ci^lil to four. I do not know whelhei in country 
towns, or even in the country itself, Ihe dispropoi 
i(n[i he not more glaring. Two things produce (hi 
liirL^riorily in the male poor. The most obvious one 
is the utter idleness in which they spend their even- 
ings, particularly Ihe long evenings of winter and 
I lie rainy and waste days; and the other is the dis- 
res|iect in which Ihey are brought up to shew to 
nomen- A drunken, lazy, selfish man of Ibis class, 
will always feel that he is roaster, let his wife be 
ever BO much superior; and inferior as he thinks her, 
lie exacti as much of ber, as if sbe were his equal. 
MiiDy men, rich as well as poor, have this same 
hi^e sentiment with respect to women. 1 ' ~ 
he;ird many sensible humane men reason ii 
ivtiy, when contending for higher wages for 
■That men are obliged to labour oul ol doors .in noi 
suns and in storms, subjected lo all Ibe evils Ibat 
vii^issitude of weather creates;' Ibis is all very true, 
but slill they live longer, and ara not sabject lo so 
m.iny petty diseases as women are. And further, 
'that men cannot labour in Ibe evening, as Ihey are 
exhausted with Ihe hard labour of the day.' — In 
?viramer this excuse may appear plausible; but is it 
iiul the case loo with women? Is II not as great a 
Ubor to stand at a wash tub, and ironing table, all 
ilaj, and then sew and attend lo household duties Id 
(be evenings.) — lo while wash, clean, paint, and 
scrub — and worse than all — to sit from six in Ibe 
murning until oin* in Ibe nigbt at her needle, with 
may he three or four children around her-' this wo- 
man, thus described, goes to bed as weary as hei 
husband; hut allhou^ she may and does feel equal 
faiigue, ii her sleep as sound as his? I 
5wer the men, tbat very few women, havin 
children, know what a good nighl's rest is. 
this cause we must look for the haggard and broken 
looks of so many females of the poorer classes. Bui 
to return to the main point of my argument, seeing 
that women labour equally with (he men— that their 
Ufa is of no longer duration — shewing an equality 
of suffering — Ihat Ibeir oecestilies are as great (for 
I will not allow, that the clothing of a poor woman, 
property clad, is of less coat than a man's) and that 
Ihey are fifty per cent more moral and industrious 
than the men— they are fully entitled to an eq 
of wages. It is only in Cochin China, iht 
wages of women are equal to the men's; but there 
the women do all the hard labour. No rule, you 
know, can be laid down as a guide unless it work 
botbVray^ one promineta reason assigned for the dis- 
proportion of men's wages is 'that they bare fami- 
lies to support.' Has not a woman, a widow, a fam- 
ily to supporl, and if she labours twothirdi of 34 
boura, is the not entitled to oi much a* teill nipport 
hereelfand her ehildrenf You have struck out a new 
path, and you will soon get at the root of Ihe evil 
I do not know a greater service Ihat you can rendei 
(bo country, than to raise the price of female la^ 
bout. The very moment a woman has il in her pow- 
er lo feed and educate her children, Ibat moment 
crime will lessen ia the world." 
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IsforujVtioh Wahtbd. 
[A correspondent whose letter is post marked Cya- 
liana. writes under date 14 th March, from which tho 
following ia extracted. The certificate is published 
but there aeems about il something mysleri- 
ice the writer docs not give the date of his 
performance in a single instance. These perform- 
:es appear loo to be of a very ticeejiing character, 
two be beat with ease, four fainoiu colls! how 
lid colts be famous at two years old ! At three he 
distanced four aged boraes the first beat, &La. &e. — 
But no dnlea any where — Eclipse, says Mr. Sheriy, 
was raised near Baltimore, hut be does not say by 
whom — we repeat Ihat the case requires explanalioD. 
The most rigid proof of pedigree should be requir- 
ed in all cases of boraes standing as thorough bred 
stallions, and all attempts at imposition in such ca- 
ses should be visited with the utmost severity of the 
law and the coolempt of all honourable men.] 

Mb. Skihher: Harriae* Co., .Varch 14, I8!9. 

Sir,— I enclose to you a copy of the certificate of 
Mr. Lewis Sherly, lo enable you to obtain for me 
■ he full pedigree of Ihe horse named in his certifi- 
cate, and by whom bred and raised; a horse whose 
perrormances are so notorious, and raised near your 
city, I should suppose that bis pedigree might be 

~ily obtkined. As the above horse is now in Ihia 
nly, and the citizens are deeply interested in 
knowing the best blooded horses of our country, 
they are anxious that his pedigree and breeding 
sbould be fully obtained and authenticated. Sports- 
men very frequently change Ihe namea of succesa- 
ful race-horaes when moved lo a dislance; and the 
ihat woo the celebrated sweepstake race at 
Bowling-green may not then have been called 
Eclipse; but Ihe pedigree of Ihe horse tbat won that 
is what I wish.- Mr. L. Sherly, says, he and 
Watson, of Virginia, once jointly owned Ihat 
e, and the horse in this county called Eclipse, 
e same horse, and that he was got by the im- 
ported Eagle; and his dam was Lauretta, and she 
was got by the imported Bedford.— The above in- 
formation you wiir please forward me as early as 
possible. 

Per/bmuihees q/" Eciipse.— Eclipse at two years 
old run at Fairview, Biiltimore, in company wilb 
four famous colts, he won Ihe race with ease. At 
three years old I ran him at Newmarket, Magers- 
town, with aged horses three mile heals, there he 
proved his speed; four horses started, he distanced 
'.be four Ihe first heat; I then took biin lo Bowling- 
green and ran him two miles and repeat, he won Ibe 
race without the crack of a whip. The fall he wa> 
four years old I ran him al Newmaiket, Long Island, 
three mile heals with four famous turf horses for 
upwards of (500, two horses distanced the first heat, 
the 3d heat Eclipse distanced the field; I then took 
bim to Bowling green and ran him in the Sweeps- 
lake race, four miles and repeat, he ran against Mr. 
Harrison's bay mare Yankee, Col. Johnson's horse 
Sir Alfred; and Lady Mag, Ihe Iwo first heats were 
dead heats, Eclipsewon Ihe third heat, lost the fourth 
and won the fifth, he was so exhausted ivhen be 
came out that he took the cords and cramp, not be- 
ing properly taken care of, the fever fell in bis eyes 
and Ihey looked like two balls of fire, and he re- 
mained in Ihat condition until he losi bis sight. 
Eclipse was raised near Baltimore, I purchased him 
at two years old, whilst in training, I gave |1,.^00 
mc five capital races and 
Lewis Sheklt. 
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NORFOLK RACES. 

Ml. Skinner: Norfolk, May 2, 1829. 

Sir, — I am now in Norfolk, where I have gotten 
acquainted with your townsman, Mr. G., who is 
also a visitant to this place^on account of the races, 
now just over; and who will give you a more accu- 
rate and full account of them personally, than 1 
may be able to do on paper; they have been quite 
entertaining. 

The firtt day was won by Col. Wm. Wynnes Sor- 
rel Filly, by Sir Archy, dam by Galatin— mile 
beats. 

Itt heat 1 m. 51 sec. > easy — 3 years old, stakes 

Sd do. 1 m. 50 sec. > |300 each. 

Second day was also won by Col. Wynnes Sorrel 
Mare, by Sir Charles, dam by Florizel — two mile 
heats. 

1st heat 3 m. 50 sec. ) d-^^«:-.*«.«i- .^.....^ aann 
Sd do. 3 m. 58 .ec. ] ?'»?"«♦"'» P""*' »30°- 

Third day the Jockey club purse, 4 mile beats, 
was won by Mr. Wm. R. Jobnson^s bay mare. Slen- 
der, by Sir Charles; dam, Reallity, by Sir Archy; this 
race was finished at a single heat. Col* Wynh*8 
bay mare, Brunett, having made a desperate effort 
for the heat, and finding it impossible for her to 
win it, afterwards was drawn; this heat was run in 
7 m. 51 seconds; a beautiful heat, though thought 
to be won tolerably easy by Slender, |700. 

Fourth day, a good race; woo quite easy by Mr. 
Thos. Watson^s bay horse, Waxey, by Sir Archy; 
dam "by Sir Alfred — mile heats, best three in five* 

1st heat 1 m. 53 sec.^ 

Sd do. 1 m. 51 sec. S* Handy Cap, #200. 

3d do. 1 m. 48 sec.j 

Mulatto Mary, with 8 lbs. off, was Esmond in this 
race. Waxey, 4 years old, fdl weight, (100 lbs.) 
won quite easy though. 

I suppose you jLte acquainted with ber and her 
speed, as well as with her owner, who seems to 
stand beating, as a sportsman should do, without 
much mortification — his mare was also second, and 
very close for the Proprietor's purse. 

Here let me take occasion to correct the error in 
Trumpator*s pedigree, which may have proceeded 
from the great hurry in which 1 wrote you, (the 
mail waiting) or from some little oversight in the 
person setting it in type. It is the fact, that Hickory, 
the sire of his dam, was left out — be by Whip, &.c 
which makes the pedigree read thus: Trumpator 
was gotten by Sir Solomon; his dam by Hickory, 
and he by the imported horse Whip, out of the im- 

Eorted mare Trumpetta, by Bedford* It might also 
e necessary to say that Mr. Epps and Mr. Wash- 
ington were two gentlemen, whose particular friend- 
ship for each other induced them to buy the Ara- 
i>ian mare in conjunction, and not that there was a 
firm under that title. The horses sold were fine 
ones, of unquestionable stock, and will do credit to 
the state they are gone to. 

Baltimore, Friday, Mat 8, 1839. 

fW Tb£ Jackson Bridge. — We have seen the 
model of a bridge devised by Col. Long, of the U. 
S. engineers, and constructed under his direction by 
Mr. Muilakio, an ingenious mechanic of this city, in 
the employ of Messrs. Hassard & Curley. — The 
principles involved in its construction arc similar to 
those of the CarroUton Viaduct, invented by the 
same gentleman, and o^'irhich we gave a brief no- 
tice, in the Farmer of th^Hd January last 
. The Jackson Bridge exhibits the utmost simplicity 
in the arrangement of its parts, and apparently com- 
bines the greatest economy of construction, with the 
greatest efficiency of the materials of which it is 
constituted. We were particularly gratified with 



the manner of splicing the string pieces, and with a 
system of eounter-braeing which we never before 
witnessed in any structure of this sort. — The former 
is calculated to give to the joinings the entire 
strength required of the string pieces;— and the lat- 
ter is intended to obviate the elasticity of the bridge 
and prevent it from vibrating when traversed by a 
carriage or horses at full speed. The attainment of 
these important objects appears to be strikingly ex 
emplified in the Bridge. 

The model is constructed of white pine timber, 
on a scale of one inch to the foot. — lis parts are con- 
nected by lock- joinings, without the aid of screw 
bolts, except at the splicings of the string pieces. It 
is S20 inches long, and 30 inches wide, and consists 
of three longitudinal truss frames, each of which, 
exclusive of the arch braces, is 16 inches high. The 
arch braces give an additional height of 8 inches. 
The quantity of timber required for a full size 
bridge, built accofding to the model, with a span 
220 feet long, with two carriage and two foot ways, 
covered, will be about one hundred thousand feet, 
board measure; and the quantity of iron, exclusive 
of spikes and nails, about 650 lbs. in screw bolts, 
20 inches long and 7-8 inch in diameter. The 
model has sustained, without the least appearance 
of being overloaded, seven men, which gives for the 
corresponding efficiency of a full size bridge, as 
above, the ability to sustain at least 1000 men. 

In fine we regard it as one of the most systematic, 
economical, and efficient specimens of Biidge archi- 
tecture, that has ever been offered to the public: nor 
is the skill of the mechanic who executed the model, 
less conspicuous than the simplicity, regularity and 
symmetry, displayed in the arrangement of its parts. 



t^ The reader may form some idea of the value 
of improved short- horn cattle in £ngland, and of 
the value of an £nglish farmer*s possessions in the 
article of live stock, by the following account of Mr. 
Champion's recent sale at Blythe — Mr. Champion 
is the gentleman from whom the Editor of this paper 
imported cattle and sheep some years since, and is, 
we believe, a tenant or renter of land. — ^The Editor 
of the British Farmers' Magazine says, *'Tbis im- 
portant sale went off with great spirit. Our agri- 
cultural readers will no doubt be glad to know some 
particulars of the sales, and we have accordingly 
made the following calculation of the averages of 
the sales of short horns, for their information'' — for 
the greater satisfaction of our readers, we give the 
statement in dollars and cents^ instead of guineas 
and pounds. 

Brotight from •Average, 

23 Short-horn Cows, (^3 33 to 280 00 each. $135 66 
12 2 year old Heifers, 93 33 to 242 44 
1 1 Yearling do. 70 00 to 144 88 

10 Heifer Calves, 102 44 to 150 00 

11 Bulls, 102 44 to 280 00 
5 Calves, 46 66 to 140 00 

The total of the 32 lots of Short-horns brought the 
sum of $1 1,044 1 1. The sales of Sheep and Horses, 
were made at what may be called a fair full market 
price; and the total of the three days' sale, may be 
estimated at upwards of |^26,667 33. There were 
upwards of Ave hundred individuals present, among 
whom were Lord Althurp, Sir Tatton Sykes, Mr. 
Harrison, and other eminent breeders from Ireland, 
Mr. Christopher Mason, Mr* Wethereil, Mr. Bear- 
ley, and others. 

^ English Markets— Fairs— (in Scotland called 
Trysts,) proceedings of Agricultural Societies, &c. 
We extract the following itrms from the Biiti»h 
Farmerii' Magazine, in the persuasion that they will 
be deemed curious and interesting — How wonderful 
the number of beasts, sold at these fairs — and how 
painlul the reflection that in a country so productive 
of the means of human subsisteoce so many milUuos 



are almost destitute of their coarsest elements;- 
duced to a condition, in that respect not comparaUs 
in point of ease and abundance, and freedom from 
bodily suffering and mental care, with the slaves of 
our Southern States. Take, for instance, one of tba 
Fairs in that ill-fated country; the land of courage 
and hospitality, and the fine qualities that most 
ennoble human nature; the reader must know ws 
mean Ireland; where so many poor people dragovt 
a miserable existence in the greatest destitutioa; 
almost strangers to the taste of animal food. 

BaUinadoe Fair, of which the following is a gens- 
ral return: 

Sheep-— ioUL 
On the 6th, .... 59,051 

7 th, - - . 33,092 

8tb, .... 934 

10th, .... 297 



it 



*€ 



t€ 



129 77 
89 77 
69 33 

163 33 
75 22 



Total sold, - 


. 


86,374 


Unsold, 


. 


11,010 


Total exhibited. 


97,384 


CaJtile. 




Sold on the 9 th, 


. 


1,494 


10th, 


- 


172 


Total sold, - 


1,576 


Heifen, 




Sold on the 9tb, 


• 


5,881 


10th, 




IHB 


Total sold, - 


6/WI 


Calves sold on the 10th, 


m 


130 


Horned cattle unsold. 


- 


S,800 


Total of Horned Cattle^ 


11,51$ 


Horses sold, ... 


Ikert. 


160 


JSvtrage Prieeg.'^Wel 




Tops, . . - - 


- 


#8 88 


Middle, 


- 


7 55 


Cubs, .... 


• 


6 68 


Juwte* 




* 


Tops, breeding. 


- 


8 88 


Second Class, 


- 


7 11 


Third Class, - 


. 


6 29 


Fourth Class, 


«* 


5 SS 


Oxen. 






Tops, .... 


- 


69 99 


Middle, 


- 


48 88 


Third Class, - 


. 


35 58 


Heifen, 






Tops, ... - 


- 


69 99 


Second Class, 


. 


55 89 


Third Class, - 


. 


46 66 


Fourth Class, 


- 


39 99 



O* The Great Horse Fair at HomcaaiU. — ^Blood 
Horses fetched enormous prices, and in fact every 
description of horses, possessing shape and action, 
sold remarkably well. There were several foreign* 
ers in the fair, whose inquiries were principally 
directed towards the blood mares. A Hanoverian 
officer was said to be purchasing for the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the King's second coachman was 
looking out for grey horses for the Royal stud. It 
is no small proof of the high estimation in which 
the horses bred in this kingdom are held, when it 
is asserted, from undoubted authority, that Mr. Ell- 
more, a horse dealer, paid at this fair for forty horses, 
four Uunuaad and Jifleen pounds; averaging |446 11, 
each. 

O- WUton SL Giles's Great S^ep Fair, (Sept. 
19,) was held on Friday, when the number of tbcep 
aod lambs amounted to upwanlt of 80,000, and the 
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greatest number ever known there. The sale was 
not brisk, but the prices were in general higher than 
at the late fair at Britford. Wethers may be quoted 
rrom ^ 66 to ^ 33 per head; ewes from $4 44 to 

SB 66; and lambs from |3 11 to {6. A lot of lambs 
red bj Mr. Self, of Knighton Farm, was sold for 
^6 ftH per head; they were particularly admired fur 
their breed, and allowed by the judges to be the 
best lambs brought to Wilton fair for many years. 
The show of rams was smaller than lor several 
years past. There were but few horses at the fair, 
and those were generally of an inferior description. 
Cheese, which was in very short supply, produced 
the following prices, viz: Fine Old Somerset, from 
^18 33 to j;i9 55; second ditto, from p2 88 to ^14 
66; and skim, from p 33 to ^6 66. The horses, 
wbieh were few andT principally of the cart kind, 
aoid at high prices. 



3,000 half-breds, 4,000 Top-Cheviot wedders, and 
the remainder wedder and ewe lambs. 



IjT Sgotlahd — Falkirk Irjfsfi, (fairs.) At the 
September tryst, which was held on the 8th and 9(h, 
an unusual number of South country dealers were 
in attendance, who made purchases to a great ex- 
tent. The number of sheep has been estimated at 
60,000, and the cattle at 55,000. Little or no busi- 
ness was transacted on Monday forenoon. On Tues- 
day a great many sales were enected, at a small ad; 
vanee on Monday^s prices. So large a stock of 
heavj Angus and Aberdeenshire cattle has seldom 
been seen; they alone amounted to between 5,000 
and 6,000. A number were bought by Glasgow 
lleshers. Good Aberdeenshires sold at j[63 32 to J^66 
66, or about |^3 to |^3 II per 8 lbs. A lot of forty- 
one were sold at upwards of j(88 88 a head; four 
Teiy superior animals went off at ^7 77. 

At the Oclobtr tryst, the last and largest of these 
great markets, the show of sheep was considerably 
larger than last tryst (from 90,000 to 96,000). Good 
lots were sold very early, and at a considerable ad- 
vance above last fair Cheviot wedders, |^4 32 to 
26 II; ewes p to p 88. Black-faced wedders,^ 
53 to ^4 88; ewes ^1 66 to p, 88; the average 
prices of Cheviots would be p 55, and of black- < 
faced p 33. The sale was very quick, and the 
whole were sold off at an advance of from 44 to 66 
cents, per head, above the prices obtained at the last 
tryst. The whole number of cattle shown was far 
•hove last tryst, and might be stated at from 50,000 
40 60,000. Sales were easily effected at a consider- 
able advance on the prices obtained at last fair; there 
•eemed to be a demand foi* every description of 
itock. From the number of buyers from the south, 
who had got their hands clear at Brough-hill fair, 
on Tuesday fortnight, the sales were very quick, and 
a considerable advance was the consequence. Fat 
•old readily at from p 55 to ^1 77 per 8 lbs. Heavy 
Angus and Fife cattle sold from pO 66 to ^4; 
Aberdeen and Banff, |^33 64 to $70 33. West 
Highlanders, three-year-olds, from p7 to |^56; two- 
year-olds, 1^18 66 to 1^46 66; and queys nearly in 
proportion. Country beasts from ^8 to ^1 33. 
The sale was (he quickest which has been seen for 
many years. A great number of people were dis- 
appointed, the greater part having been bought up 
by the English dealers. There was a lot of fifty 
cattle, aged, of the pure Aberdeenshire breed, prime 
fat, shown by Mr. Watson of Kirriemuir, for which 
an eminent agriculturist in the east of Scotland, of 
fered ^8 88 per head, bein^ j^4.444 44 for the lot, 
but this offer was not accepted. These, we believe, 
were the finest cattle ever eihibited at Falkirk in 
one lot 



inr The following observations on the proper time 
of reaping grain, are worthy of attention. Some 
illustrations of the same topic, tending to the same 
result, it will be remembered, have been given in 
previous volumes of the American Farmer; but 
those which follow, are on another kind of grain, 
and the experiments appear to have been conducted 
more systematically, and with a view to the ascer- 
tainment of a greater variety of facts. 

Reaping Potato OaU. — Several years ago the 
Minister of Ruthwell made some experiments, with 
the view of ascertaining the period in the process 
of ripening, at which it would be most profitable to 
cut down this species of grain, and about the year 
1831, or 18!{3, a statement was published, which he 
had made on that subject, before the Agricultural 
Society of Annandale. In the year 1836, the same 
Rev. gentleman made another experiment with still 
greater accuracy than the former, which led to near- 
ly the same conclusion. The following table gives 
the results of this experiment, which, we are in- 
formed, was made under very favourable circum- 
stances, the crop having ripened equally, and the 
weather having remained during the whole time 
steady and mild. It is unnecessary to detail the 
means taken to measure off the lots as iustly as pos- 
sible, it being enough to state, that this was done 
with great care, and in a way to prevent any ma- 
terial mistake as to their quality. The conclusion 
to be drawn is, that the best time for reaping potato 
oats is three or four days before they are fully ripe. 
The lot cut on the 13th September, yielded very 
nearly as much as that cut on the 19th, but what 
was reaped on the 16th had the decided superiority. 
We would strongly recommend it to farmers, to pay 
greater attention than is usually done to the period 
of reaping their crops. Experiments on the differ- 
ent kinds of grain would be very desirable. 

? 

-I 



07 Loekerby Lamb Fair. — This great annual mar- 
ket for lambs, took place on Wednesday, the I3th 
of August, on the well known hill in the neighbour- 
hood of Loekerby. Between 30,000 and 35,000 
laflftbs appeared on the hill; of these, nearly 10,000 
conusted of Mid-Cheviot wedder and ewe Iambi, 
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Farina obtamabU from SprmUed Poiaioe9*^Bj 
Sir John Sinclair.)---I always thought that some 
important discoveries would be made, if the public 
attention were generally directed to a plant pos» 
sessed with such peculiar and varied properties as 
the potata Among those discoveries which have 
occurred, perhaps the most important is one recent- 
ly made by Mr. George Moir, Croft-an-righ, near 
the Cannoneate, Edinburg. He has ascertained, 
that sprouted poiaioa will produce as perfect farina, 
in the month of July, as they would have done in 
the month of December; — that the produce is equal 
in quantity to what the same sort of potato had for- 
merly yielded earlier in the season, namely, 14 lbs. 
per cwt; — that the farina is, on the whole, more pure; 
and that, when the potato is ground down in a state 
of fermentation, the impurities are more easily sepa- 
rated. I lose no time in communicating this infor- 
mation to the public, that those who have sproiileii 
potatoes may try the experiment without delay. The 
farina seems to be a most extraordinary production, 
as it is neither destroyed by frost nor by fermenta- 
tion; and it has been proved, that when once made, 
it can be preserved in the greatest perfection for 
above thirty years. 



A question of importance to clerical gentlemen 
was lately decided by the magistrates at Tiverton. 
A toll-collector demanded toll of the Rev. A. BouJ- 
ton, when proceeding in his gig to perform service 
in his parish church, on the ground that the vehicle 
was also occupied by a gentleman who was not en- 
titled to such exemption. Mr. B. resisted, and con- 
tended the indulgence must be a mere nullity, if the 
Act were so construed as to prevent a clergyman 
taking members of his own family or a friend with 
him, when proceeding to his place of worship. In 
this the l>ench coincided, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. 

iCP Transplanting Cedars. — A correspondent 
who has experienced much disappointment in the 
transplanting of cedar trees, asks for information as 
to the proper season for the operation, and such 
other information as will insure success. We be- 
lieve the winter season, is the proper time for 
transplanting all evergreens. The ground should 
be frozen, so that the tree may be taken up with a 
considerable body of it firm about the roots. We 
should be glad to receive proper directions for the 
operation. 

The Flour Market. — ^The wagon price of How- 
ard street flour is |6, sales from stores were made 
on Wednesdsy at |6.35, which appears to be the es- 
tablished price. The flour market is now pretty 
nearly exempt from foreign influence, and we may 
expect more steadiness in prices. 



Latest Foreign News. 



By (he packet ship Columbia, arrived at New 
York, we have intelligence from London to the 
31st March. The Catholic Relief bill was finally 
passed in the House of Commons on the 31st March, 
at 3 o^clock in the morning, by a majority of 178. 

The Morning Post of the 31st says:— '*It is to be 
presented to the House of Lords this day. No de- 
bate is likely to take place on the first reading. 
The great discussion will be reserved for the second 
stage of the bill, which is expected to be fixed for 
Friday or Monday next." The Irish Forty Shillfng 
Freeholders^ Disfranchisement bill, was also read a 
third time and passed. 

The Duke of Wellington had a long interview on 
the 30th with Mr. Peel, and aAerwards left town for 
the king's palace at Windsor, to have an audience 
with his majesty. The Standard of the evening of 
March 80, observes:— "Ministers have been in ae- 
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live cam muni cat ion from an early hour this morn- 
ing. The Duke of W;ellington has since his return 
from Windaor, been visilod by most of his col- 
leagues. The reaull of his interview with his ma- 
jesty, has not, of course, transpired; it is, however, 
conGdeatly staled to have been ofa most interesting 
and vitally important nature. The premier sent 
sever.il messengers Tor the lord president to attend 
bim this morning, previous to that noble lord's arri- 
val at his office. Rumors are to-day even more 
prevaleitt than yesterday." 

The Courier, which is opposed to the Emancipa- 
tion bill, admils that it will be carried in the Lords 
by 50 majority. We learn, tbrou^^h another chan- 
nel, vtorlhy of confidence, thai ministers count upon 
a majority of 70 in the Housn of Peers, including 10 
or 12 bishops. The second reading of (he bill in 
the Lords, the Courier supposed might be fixed for 
Monday the 6lh of April— the commiltee on Thurs- 
day (he 9ih— (he report on (he lOth— and Ihe third 
reading on Monday Ihe 13th of April; in which 
Cite the royal assent will be given before the ad- 
journment of the house for the Easier holidays. 

It is currently staled that Ihe young Queen of 
Portugal is going back lo Brazil, to lier father. 

Mt. O'Connell — The divisions in the Committee 
00 Ihe Calholic Relief Bill were Iriumphant proofs 
of the certain progress of that (^reat measure lo a 
successful Icrmination. One circumstance was stat- 
ed which (in the opinion of the London Times,) re- 
flecU great credit on Mr. U'Connell's good sense 
and liberal feeling. He, it appears, had desired two 
honorable members to deprecate any opposition on 
bis account to that clause of the bill which eSectu- 
ally excluded him from Parliament except a^er a 
fresh election. He has sacrificed his personal feel- 
ings in a tery handsome manner, content lo bear an 
individual defeat, rather than obstruct a great pub- 



nd around Glasgow were 
increasing state of distress, and the magistrates 
found great difficulty in repressing the eicitemenl 
among Ihem- 

From At Lonilm Price Current of Manh 3 1 
■ Com. — Having again but a small supply of English 
wheat at market yesterday, fine dry samples wer( 
lecled at an advance of Es. per quarler; but there 
no Improvement in the value of middling or inferior 

Sualities. We had a considerable arrival of Foreign 
uring the week, a part of which had previously paid 
duty at Ibe out ports; such as arrived provioualy to 
Thursday, has mostly been cleared in, at the duty then 
payable, but llie subsequent cargoes are going under the 
King's lock. The French markets nre improving — some 
ralhcr impoclant purchases have been made at Havre, 
supposed lo be on account of Ihe government, for the 
supply of Paris, where a want of wheat is beginning lo 
show itself, and where prices are said to have recently 
advanced considerably. Wo quote American Flour %i 
8^; a 9.55. The averages of Iho last week are. Wheal 
1.66 per brshel; Kjo .45^ per bushel. Duties for the 
" nk, Wheat .40 e. per bushel; Rye ,35 o. per bushel, 

fobacm, — There has been but little doing in Tobacco 
or some time. Those who have speculated 
lected inerea'c of duty on stemmed, are now 
oils tn sell a! from Id to IJd per lb. lower. — The trad» 
.ppears lo be well supplied, ant' ' ■■' •-' ' ' 

■rW.Vf.. .ilnV,"'- 

■T tlio M. ..0 of the present wee''' nod 
.„ ..ican descriptions may bo p"--- i^i- 
i,an on this day forliiighl; ' "' ti... . 
Inr sorts. The sales ••■■' .-it 



Owing to the prevalence of easterly winds, the im- 
ports are light, — consisting of !741 bags from the U. 
Slates; 418 from the Brazils, and 207 from the Wsat 
Indies;— total, 3432 bags. 

Comparativo view of the Imports of Cotton into the 
whole kingdom, from the Istof January to the Slstinit., 
and imports at the same period last year. 
'-'- "■- kingdom this year. 



Sou lb American 

West Indies, Demerara, &c. 

East Indies, 

Egypt, Europe, bo. 



bags 136349 



STO 
171137 



Total of all descriptions 

Same period last year. 
American bags SaS39 

South American 33019 

West Indies, Demerara, &c. 1973 
East Indies, 16465 

Egypt, &c. 1666— I3746S 

Increase of Imports as compared with 
me period last year bags 34385 

Extract of a letter, dated Liverpool, March 28th. 
Flaxseed is scarce, small lot sold at 77-6. Naval stores 
dull. The Corn Market this day was heavy, and Whoul 
rather lower — Flour nominally 40s for the best. 



Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday,.. 

Thursday, 

Friday, 



Prieti Ctirrenl in Boilon.May 1. 

applet, best, bbl. (.2.00 a 2.50. Scant, white, bushel 
.00 a 1.37, Btt/, mess, bbl. 10.00 a 10.60; cargo Ho. i, 
.00 a 9.50; No. S, 8.00 a 8.60. Bnller, inspected, Nn. 
, new, lb. .14 a. 16. Chtfst, new milk, .7 a .9; shim- 
ncd milk, S. a .3. Flmir, Baltimore Howard-st 8.7;, a 
.00; Genesee, B.75 a 9.00; Rye, best, — . Groin, Coro, 
bush. .63 a 65; Rye, .60 a .66; Barley .67; Oats .36 a 
.38. Hogi'-lMfd, Islsort, new,lh. .9. Port, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 16.50; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.60; Cargo, No, I. 
13.00 a 13.25, Seeds, Herd's Grass, bushel, 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass S.50; Red Top .63 a 1.00; Lu- 
:, lb. .60; White Honeysuckle Clover, .60; Red do. 
Noithern, .7 a .8; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Mangel 
Wurzel 1.50. ITsal, Merino, full blood, washed, .35 a 
.44;do. do. unwashed, .22 a. 26; do. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .30a. 36, do. half and quarter washed, .28 a .33; Na- 
rashed .35 a .28; Pulled, Lambs', 1st sort, .37 a 
I. do. 2d sort, .26 a. 90; do. do. spinning, Ist sort. 
30 a .33. 

Prieet Cttrrenl in JViio York, May 9. 
Bees-wax, yellow .23 a. 24. Co«on,New Orleans. 10 
a. 12; Upland, ,8i a .10^; Alabama, .9 a 11. Co'ion 
Bogging, Hemp. 19 a .21; Flax .15 a. IS. Flax, Ameri- 
can .9 a. 9 J. Flaxietd, rough, tierce ; clean . 

Hour, N.York, bbl. 6.371 a 6.50; Canal 7.00 a 7.26; Bal- 
timore Howard St. 6.87^ a 7; Richmond city mills, 6,50: 
country, 6.12i a 6.26; Alexandria, 6.25 a 6.50; Frede- 
ricksburg 6.12ia6.25; Petersburg, 6.12i a 6.26; Bye 
Flour, 3 50 a 3.75; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.50; per tihd. 
13.00 a 13.50. Grain, Wheat, Virginia 1.27 a 1.28) N. 
Carolina 1.28; Rye, North, .66; Corn, North, .64 a. 66; 
Barley, 66; Oats, South and North, .30 a .36; Pons, 
white dry 7 bu. 6,00; Beans, 7 bu. 8,00 a 8 
viitons. Beef, mess 9.60 a 10.00; prime 7.60 a 6.00; cargo 
6.00; Butter, N.York, 124 a 16; shipping, .8 8 ,11; Lard, 
.5i a .61; Pork, mess 13.50 a 13.00; prime 9.76 a laOO; 
cargo 8.50 a 8.76; Hams, Va., per lb. .9 a .10; Northern 
.9a. 10. Aicc .^j a .3f; Whiskey, rye, gall. 22) a 23; 
Cider Brandy .32 a .36. Toiacco, Virginia ,3i a .6i a.GJ; 
Kentucky, .3i a Gi a .6). ff'ool, Merino, American 
I Seecc, .3i a .38; Pulled, .32 a .35; common, .19 a. .26 

MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber living near the Ship Tavern on lh< 
Lancaster Pike, West-Whiteland Post Office, Cheslei 
County, Pennsylvania, and twenty-five miles west o. 
Philadelphia, will sell about forty Bucks and three kun- 
dred Ewes full-blood, Spanish and Saxony Merinoes. 

This flock has been bred from some of the best im. 
ported hhcep, and greatly in"" '""■* and is thonghl 
equal in quality to the best — iniled States. K 
not sold they will be =' i e;.., une, ai " 

of their wool -' "i"-- ■''' •■■ „ le of August, by 
which i'"ie ly— '' " ' have sold my 

farm i' ■•-'' " -, ,_ ■ut'-'ling f 



Length 
of days. 



Moon, First Quarter, lOlh, ■.; h. 
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Ccrrecltd for the Jlmtrican Far'ner, by Edicurd J. WiltuM 
Sf Co., Canimisjinn AffrcAan/s and Planlera' Jlgmia- 

ToBicco. — Maryland, ground leaf, $6.00 a lO.Ot^ 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00 — red, S.OO « S,00 — fina 
red, 8.00 a 10.00, for wrapping — Ohio, con; " 

S.50~EOod rod 8.00 a 13.00— fine yellow, I 

Rappahannock, 4.00 a «. 00— Ken tuck j, < 

7.00 — wrapping, 6. OO a 8.00. 

Floub— best white wheat family, $7.60 — superfine 
Howard street, 0.26; city mills, 5.75 a 6,00; Sus- 
quehanna, 6.00— Corn Meal, bbl. 2.S0— Gbadt, best 
red wheat, l.SOa 1.30— best while do. 1.30a 1.60— ord. 
to good, .70 a 1.96— Conu, .Ha.4S—RYK,.ba a .68— 
OiTS, .26 a .28- Beaks, I.OO a 1.25— Peas, .66 a .60— 
" :.0VEH SEED, 4.00 a 4.50 — TtuOTHT, 2 a 2.50 — Ones- 

ID Ghahs, 2 a 3.50~Herd'9, .75 a i.OO— Lucerne .311 

.50 lb.— Bahlkv, .45 a .SO— Flaxseed, 1.00— Coi- 

iH,Virg. ,s; a .10— Lou. .11 a.l2— Alabama, .10 a. II 

Mississippi .11 a .13— North Carolina, .10 a .11— Geor- 

.9a.l3— WiiiSKEj,hhds,lslpf. .23a.22i— iohbl*. 

Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 a .16 — wash- 

, IS a .20 — crossed, .30 a .22— lhree-quarter,.tS ■ 

.30— rulldo..S0a,50,accord'gloquBl.— HeuP, EUMii, 

ton, 19226 a ^'30; CounlTy,dew-rotted, 136 o 140— W8ter> 

rolled, 170 a 190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. t,fabt. 

75; do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. I,6.J6« 
8.60— Herrings, No.l, bbl. 3.26; No. 2, 2,87i a3— Mac- 
kerel, No. I, 6.00; No. S, 5.35; No. 3, 4.25 — BaCOHi 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .9i .10; old, 11; do. B. 
Shore, .12i — hog round, cured, .7 a .8— Feathers, .M 

.29- Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 87.00, ground, 

.37^ bbl.— Prime Beef an the hoof, g4.60 a $6.00. 

Marsctiho — Apples, per bushel. g2.00; Squabs, IS}; 
Turkies, each, 1.26; Butler, lb. .26 a 37^; Eggs,.lla 
124; Potatoes, Irish, bu«h. 1.00; Fowls, doz. 3 a 3.16; 
Ducks,3.00B3.50; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Yea), 
.3; Mutton, .6 a .7- Pork, .6; youngPrgs, dressed, .87*; 
1.00 Sausages, lb. .8; Onions, bush. .60; Beets, busB. 
I.OO; Turnips, bush. .36; Terrapins, 4,00 a 4.60 per dol) 
Pork, 6.50 a 6.00 cwt. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Extracts from Report on the Trade in Foreign Com, 
and on the Agriculture of the North of Europe, by the 
celebrated British Statist, Mr. William Jacob— On Sow- 
ing Grass Seed in the Fall — Report of a Committee of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore 
on Douglass' Threshing Machine — Experiment Farm, 
of the Muskingum Agricultural and Manufacluring So- 
ciety, in Ohio — Remarks on Corns in Horses' Feel) by 
Dr, TowBseod Cocke, of Brooklyn, L. I — The Cropsip 
Georgia — On Ihe Art of Making Wine, continued, 
the Wine Press; Of the Wine Cellar; Of the Manage 
mentoflbe Wine in Casks— Silk— On the Prevention o 
Grub in Peach Trees — Salt, a prevention of the destr"" 
lion of Bees by the Worm — A New Manual for Proprn 
tors of Bees- Eslrncl of a letter from a Lady on Put 
lie Charities — luformatien wanted on a pedigree of 
horse called Eclipse — The Norfolk Races — Correotii" 
of the Pedigree of Trumpa I or— Editorial; The Jackio 
Bridge, invented by Col. Long; Value of Short Horf 
in England; Fairs in Great Britain; Soaping Potato 
Oats; Pori-" ''""'. Sprt-'-d p— •--"• laltimorp " «• 
Market-.,. . ■•v,h - -en -nr - -.. 
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(From the Brilish Farmer's Magaiino.) 

OSKEBTATIONS ON THE VeQETHBLE EcODOll* OF 
AOHICDLTDRAI, VnHTt. 

Sir,— /< correspondent in the Brituh Farmen' 
M(K;aime (p- 300, Auii;u»t, IB38,)'m>b, "mj object 
in tbi* re search is to ascert»in the re»l cause or smul 
in wheat:"— if he will allqw me lo hazard an opinion, 
it perliapB may ibrow some light ud ihia ynyilerioui 
•ubjecr; therefore 1 have sent the following obser- 
vations for jour consideration, and should they prove 
worthy of notice, you are at full libetly to make 
what use you please of thetn. 

Amonv; (he accompliohmenls thai every practical 
Kgricullurisl ought lo possesB, a knowledge of Ibe 
ruDdamenial principles of Solany deservedly claims 
his ■tlentjon. [I furnishes him with a key (o the 
airople, yet admirable, system of order, which 
tuM has observed in ell her works — it instructs him 
■o many trulhs which are important in the economy 
of ■ farm; and it is gratifying to learn that our io- 
telligenl farmers are beginning to perceive, and to 
appreciate, the real, value of such acquirements, 
which will not only be a means of correcting their 
views of rural concerns, but will also enable ihem ' 
overcome many prejudices concerning things with 
which Ihey are but imperfeclly acquainted. 

Plants, like animals, it is well known, are subject 
to the law of increase; and the parts here under 
eoDsideration will be confined to the reproductive 
orKaos, known by the names of the flower and fruit. 
My observations will chiefly relate to the structure 
of the flower— the uses of the various parts— the 
changes that they undergo during the time of flow. 
eriDg and fructification, as well as the various dis- 
eaiea to which they are subject:— these, wheo con 
•idered in a scientific point of view, may perhaps 
afford some information. 

LinnEUS, the prince of naturalists, in arranging 
the vegetable kingdom, has made use of four grand 
di visions; that is to say: 

Claiti, which icsemble JVadoru; 
Orderi, which resemble Tribti; 
Genera, which resemble Familiei; 
Speeia. which resemble IndwidvaU. 
The rharaclera of (he classes are taken all 
exclusively from (he itoniiiia, and those of (h( 
den moat commonly from the ptaliUa. On t 
distinciione the ctoint and orderi are founded. By 
the reseniblsnce of these parts and their different 
combinations through a number of gradalioLis, ihc 
families of the vegeiable kingdom are ifiallnguished. 
The following figure is anneied, in order to elu- 
cidate the sexual system of plaoti.— 

A COMPLSTB ri.OVVilK. 



a The ;a] jx. 

b Thf petals of the corolla. 
t Th) autheca. 
d Tie stigma. 
c Ihe style. 
'|f "ha germin, or seed-bud. 
gThe filsmeats. 



The pads d, t. f, when taken in the whole, is 
illed the pistillum, which receives and secretes the 
pollen. Of I'ariua, that impregnates the gtrmin or 
seed -bud. 

This is called the sexual system of botany, which 

founded on a discovery, that there are in vegeta- 

_ es, as well as in animrils, a dtitinctionof Ihe texai 

and, that they propagate (heir ^pecies in the same 

inner. The must essential parts of the flower 

e (be alamea and the pUtil, which ace contained 

.. jihin thecoroUa; — these parts constitute the beauty 

of the flower — the stamen corresponding with (he 

male, and the pistil with the fetnaie, in (he animal 

kingdom. The petals of (he corolla are evidently 

designed by nature for the protection of the itainen, 

pislJ, and gtmiin, by shielding these delicate parts 

of the flower from external injuries. In the germin 

produced (be ittd, which when impregouted with 

the pollen, or farina, is rendered fruiirul. 

The parts of fructification are appropriated for 
the natural produiilioo of the periearpiutn, or fruit, 
that aflotds so many luxuries to man, and contains 
e seed of plants. 

Some periearps are pulpy, as apples, pears, plums, 
apricots, &.c.; some are hard, as nuts, Sic; and some 
are scaly, as the cones of fir-trees, &c AN plai.ls 
spring from seed fertilized or impregnated by the 
poltm. ot farina of the parent plant, that germinate 
when couiuitted to the soil, and draw their nutri- 
ment from the earth and the atmosphere, which are 
necessary for their growth; so that a plant, like an 
animal, is an organized living being, in which vari- 
ous operations are continually carrying on; but the 
proper object of vegetable organization appears 



be, to 

created 
nothing 



iipply food to a 




e The anther, 
g The filaments. 

The anther prepares 

and contains the pollen 

or fertilizing dusL 

The stigma. 

The style. 
/TbegcrmiD. 



id nature; therefore 
k high in the scale of 
ind the wisdom of Providence is in 
jnspicuous, than in the variety, 
nd abundance of (his provision. 
Those plants which prove Ihe most uneful to ani- 
mated nature, belong to the third class, Triandria, 
lo which the large family of the grasses appertain— 
the leaves of which are food for cattle, the small 
ds for birds, and the larger grain of a iarinaccoui 
quality, for the support ol man; but to the twellth 
class, Icosandris, chiefly belong the fruit-beai 
plants of the eatable kmd, so serviceable tu the 
human race. These two classes, which are th< 
most essential to man and the creatures under hi: 

perhaps deserve minute investigati 

From contemplating Ihe process of nature and 
Ihe generation of plants, many curious hints may 
be drawn which may prove highly useful to the phi- 
losophic inquirer, and throw much light upon many 
phenumeuB in the vegetable world, but perhaps in 
nothing more than Ike ttmU in ieheal, the hlussoms 
o( fruit trees, and the setting of young fruit. As to 
the former, it has long been a subject of dispute, 
whether the smut be a disease inherent in Ihe seed, 
produced by the soil, or an adventitious effect from 
the atmosphere. 

To all persons acquainted with the seiua) system 
of botany, little doubt remains that il is neither in- 
herent in the seed, nor produced by the soil, but 
originates from quite a different cause; such as un- 
kind seasons, accompanied by heavy rains at the 
lime of blooming, which bursts the mUhera, nashet 
away the farina, and injures the parts of fiuctifica- 
(ion. These causes may frequently prevent impreg- 
nation, destroy the seed, and produce smut io corn, 
which proves a seal (or animalcula; so that Ihe winds 
and the rain of midsummer too often do fi 
crops of grain, what fogs, heavy dews, or rai 
companied by frosty nights and the cold blasts of 
spring, do for our fruit trees. 

Now, the smut in wheat must be attributed to the 
noo-impregnaled corns in the ear having perished, 
become putrid, and produced a stinking black pow- 
der, aboul whicb to utucb bai been said and so lit- 



tle Doderstood. It is perfectly clear that the bloom 

Srain for the production of corn, depends aa 
upon Ihe stamina and pislillum performing 
their functions, as the productiun of seed in other 
i'getables; hence so much depends on favourable 
eather when the crops of corn are in bloom. 
II appears somewL.it strange such various meant 
tu prevent smut in wheat should have been used, 
whde the cause remained unknown; and I am ap- 
prehensive, that by Ihe old cuntoni of using strong 
sleeps as a preventive, the vegetative principle in 
embryo frequently becomes injured, and sometimes 
wholly destroyed. This ill accords with an opinion 
of some of your correspondents, who ihink (bat 
steeps prevent the over luxuriant gronih of grain; 
wheo, in fact, Ihey will either partially or wholly 
destroy vegetation. 
The deslruciion of eggs, or animalcula con(aiDed 
(he soil, bccuroea the imperious duty of every 
rmer, and he should use a manure which will 
prove detrimental to their existence. The universal 
compost seems, from Ihe alkahne properties which 
it possesses, (o be Ihe best remedy yet known for 
that purpose, as Ihe author of "A Dissertation on 
the Nature of Soils and (he Properties of Manure" 
has clearly pointed out* That these little insects 
(animaleuin) are lo be discovered in smut, no one 
will doubt; and many practical farmers have con- 
idered Ibem to be ihe emue of (hat disease, bul, in 
eality, they are only the tfftet — they do not exist 
rlginatly in the germ, or vilal principle, of (he 
parent plan(, but are produced by an adventidoua 
effect of Ihe atmosphere, which pretty clearly proves 
thai Ihe bulk of writers on this subject have mis- 
ik-'O the effect for (be cause. 
The blossoms on frui( trees become injured nearly 
I (he same way as smu( in wheal is produced; for 
'ben the germin, or seed-bud, is not fertilized on 
fruit-bearing plants, fructilicalion proves immature, 
and the fruit drops off. This originates from the 
non- impregnation of the ovary, end it holds good 
throughaut Ihc whole system of vegetable nature — 
the delicate parts of the flower, (hat is, the Uaminit 
and pUtiUum, having been injured by heavy rains, 
accompanied with fro<ls, or olli^ causes, oon-iiii' 
pregnalion is the consequance, and of course the 
fruit proves abortive. 

1 now come io notice Ihe setting of joung fruit, 
but this is no easy matter to discover in the early 
stages of its growth; if il be perfectly f<:rliliied il 
will produce perfect fruit, Ihe seed of which will 
vegetate; bul if it be imperfeclly impregnated, the 
fruit will not arrive at perfection — the vegetative 
principle will become Ihe seat of disease, and a nur- 
sery for animalcula; consequently such fruit will 
prove immature, and drop off- 
Such conclusions may be drawn from this inquiry 
as to establish facts that strengthen our opinion, and 
corroborate with other circuinrtances which prove, 
(hat diseases of this nature prevail more one year 
than another. Since I have become acquainted 
with Ihe sexual system, every obslacle on that head 
seems to be removed, end leave not a doubt behiniL 
This tempts me to haz.ird an opinion diff<-ren( from 
bulk of mankind; but were (hey acquainted with 



Ihe interci>ur«e of (he 
investigation they would t 
a conGmialion of Ihese Ir 

Though this doctrine : 
it is founded on incunlruv 
accurate observer were Ic 
tally through all b> r vari 

iknowledged, and i 



s of plan 



lhs» 



i: to 






nay be perfectly new, yet 
'itibic (acts; and if every 
trace nature experimen- 
<tions, it would become 
illy known. As a proof 



of what has been slated, I need only recur lo ci 



• This interesting little work (a review of whicb will 
be found at p. 3£7| is published by Ridgway, in Picea< 
dilly: il is worthy the attention of ever} ialelligent hf 
mer, who, as welt as ihe landed proprielor, ou^l to be 
in possession of it. — Ed. Br. Fw. JUtg. 
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tain [ttclB Vbal csnno^ be denied, ibat the grain of 
aome eats pem\i ail's tiecome sniultj, nhile olbera 
become pertecl; jet bolb riaing from (he gaine seed- 
(tain. Now, if the disease which haa been auppoaed 
lo occasion Ihe smut were infecliom, and communi- 
caled b; the seed-grain, all ihe esrs on each stem 
Hould of course be more or leas contaminaled; but 
tills ia nol Ihe case, for in some are decayed grain, 
and others quite perfect, which will vetegale; so that 
(he eara are compoaed of peifect and imperfect 
corn, yet they both riae from the aame seed-grain, 
which prove, thai some have been impregnated, 
fertilized, and will vegetate; but olbera, Being non- 
impregnated, became putrid, and full of a atiaLiDg 
black ponder called imut. 

If theae views be correct, it becomes our dulj' to 
ealablish such facts, and apply them to tbe use of 
agriculture; hence it is that I hare inrited your at- 
tention to this subject, which 1 am persuaded could 
Dol be full]' attained without tbe aid afibrded bj 
natural science. J. H. B. 

September, 1828. 



FUKTHEB EXTBACTS FBOM JaCOBB' REFOBT 

AGRICULTURE OF NORTHERN EUROPE; 
JUu.tc for Iht laki of umt Ihitigs curiwi and xme ui^ut 

It will happen lo a traveller, in pursuit of Agricul- 
tural information, even in England, and much more 
in countries where Ihe business ofcultivalion is coo- 
ducted in a much lower manner, that his attention 
will be invited to those properties which are beat 
managed, where the several processes of huabandrj 
are moat sedulously performed, and where the pro- 
duce ia the greatest. Hence almost every writer on 
Hgiicultural subjects has been led to over-rale the 
actual average produceof land, in the several coun- 
tries which hii may have visited. 

Like others, [ was prevailed upon to pay the 
closest attention lo the details and face of the land 
of the most skilful, the most affluent, and most pro- 
<luclive proprietors. I visited several ooblemen, 
whose knoivledj^ of and attention to agriuullure, 
was fully equal lo that of any men in Ihia or any 
other counlry; and if (lie produce of the land was 
not equal ts thnt raised by our best farmers, the dif- 
fereoce must be nitribuled rather (o the soil and 
climate, than to any deficiency either of capital, of 
skill, or of assiduity. 

On such properly the wheat sown was very iosig- 
nificaot, and the proporljon of that grain to rye had 
gradually declined of late years. One nobleman, who 
farmed his estate of 36,000 acres, of which two thirds 
was tillage, and one third woodland, grew but a few 
acres of wheat, and of late had sold no corn of any 
kind. From the porls of England being shut against 
corn, he had turned his altenljon to the production 
of fine wool. Un this estate there is a Bock of 15,000 
merino sheep, yielding on an average two and a 
half pounds of fine wool, the annual sales of which 
amount to one half more than the value of the sheep. 
Through the fine winter months, tbe'iheep are fed 
with corn.chieflj rye, at Ihe rate of one pound per 
day, u'tiich is estimated to be equal to three pounds of 
hay. The proprietor calculated that sheep thus 
kept yielded nearly as-much more wool ai, added 
to the benefit which the manure of Ihe animals re- 
ceived from tb^il kind of food, was equal to the price 
he should have received for the corn, if he bad sold it; 
■ ml that the profit on this system was the value of 
the whole uf the bay, which would have been olher- 
wi:ie consumed, lustead of selliDg, he finds it more 
profitable to buy corn. 

On the same property, the extent of land planted 
nilh potatoes, was upwards of 1,500 morgens, or 
about l.OOO acres, ihe chief part of which were used 
in tht dUlUUry, which seemi an inUupcusablo ad< 
junct lo every well-m&QBged fuu. The citcult- 



lion made there, was that two bushels of potatoes 
yif.lded as much ardent spirit as one of barley; and 
that the residuum, after extracting the spirit, was 
emial in alimentary power, for the draft bullocks, 
wliich are fed with it, to two thirds of i(s value be- 
fore Ihe wort was extracted from it. By tbe pro- 
cess on this estate, nine bushels of potatoes are 
mixed wilh one of mall, to draw the wort, which 
is afterwards distilled, so as to produce a spirit con- 
taining 80 per cent, of alcohol, in which stale it 
pays a duty (much complained of} of sixpence 
per gallon. It is reduced, before it is sold, till it re- 
tains 50 per cent, of alcohol; and the price charged 
to the retailers is about fourteen-pence per gallon. 

Another person, of Ihe same rank, who had lurned 
his attention to Ihe improvement of his property, 
boasted (hat his corn land already yielded near six- 
fold for the seed that was sown, and could be further 
increased. He, too, cultivated potatoes very exten- 
sively, and, by converting them into ilorcA and fren- 
ck, made tbst land yield a profit, which, had it been 
devoted to corn, would have produced a loss. He 
bad tried lo make sugar from potatoes, and found 
it not advantageous; but he assured me that treaelt 
paid him well, and he could aObrd to sell it at 18 shil- 
lings per cwt. whilst that from Ihe West Indies cost 
94 shillings, i could perceive no diOerence between 
the sweetness of this treacle and that from the tro- 
pics, but it has less consistency. 

A nobleman whom [ had before known, to whose 
hosptlalily I am much indebted, and whose estate 1 
viewed in detail, look tbe trouble to furnish me with 
Ihe course of cultivation he pursued on the properly 
on which he resides. Though cultivated with care, 
and though fairly productive, I readily give credit 
to what he assured me,— that the whole beoefil 
which he derived from the estate of 6,300 acres, in 
his joint capacity of landlord and cutlivator, had 
nol exceeded the amount for which he had sold his 
annual clip of the wool of his flock of 4,000 sheep. 

Though the rate of wages is very low, not aver- 
aging more than five-pence per day, yet the day la- 
houieis who have constant employment, with a col- 
' ge, potato ground, and flax patch, are said to be 
imewbat better circumstanced than those persons 
who have been recently raised from the feudal ranks 
to that of freehold proprietors. 

Those labourers who are boarded in the bouses 
of their employers, have a sufficiency of food, con- 
sling of rye bread, potatoes, of buck-wbeat made 
iio soups of various kind^ and id many instances 
re provided with meat, commonly bacon, twice a 

In general the soil of the maritime provinces of 

russia a so light, that it may be easily ploughed 

with two oxen, and those of diminished size, and 

greal strength. I huve nol unfrequenlly seen.on 

I smaller porLons of land, a lingle coio drawing 

Ihe plough; and whilst the plough was guided by 

' e owner, the cow uiat Ud by hit wife. 

The various implements of husbandry are quite 
of as low a description as tbe viorking cattle. Tbe 
ploughs are ill constnieled, tvilh very little iron in 
them. The barrows are made of wood, without 
any iron, even for Ihe lines or teeth. The wagons 
ire mere planks, laid on the frame loose, and resting 
igainat upright stakes, fixed into its sides. The 
cattle are attached lo these implements by ropes, 
without leather in any part of the harness. Tbe uae 
of the roller is scarcely koown; and Ihe cloda, in 
preparing the fallow ground, are commonly broken 
to pieces by band wilh wooden mallets. lu sowing, 
the seed is carried in Ihe apron, or the skirls of the 
frock of the man who scatters it on Ihe ground. 

The monied value of Ihe live stock on the farms 
ii low. The beil flocks of Merino sheep, exclusive of 
llie nool, aie tvenfed lo be north tMoX St. or 05. 



8d. per htad. Cows are worth from 30i. to 65t. A 
dairy which I saw, of the best description, was let to 
a dairyman at 36a. per year. The owner told me, 
be valued them at T5t. per head, and thought the 
average weight of the butler from each, the calf be- 
ing taken from ihe mother when ten days old, was 
about ISO pounds each year. The variation in the 
price of cows is much greater than in that of sheep, 
according to their race, to tbe soil on which tbey 
are pastured, and to tbe distance from laree towns 
reauiring supplies of milk and butler. l%e price 
of Day varies, according to the situation and quality, 
from 14j. to 304. the ton. 

The scale of living in the country we are cot;ii- 
dering, corresponds with the low prices of the ob- 
jects in which their labour is employed. The work- 
ing class of the inhabitants, amounting in the mari- 
time provinces to upwards of a million, including 
both those who work for daily wages and those who 
cultivate their own little portion of land, cannot be 
compared lo anv class of persons in England. [But 
what of Ireland.] This large description sf tbe 
inhabitants live in dwellings provided with few 
conveniences, on Ihe lowest and coarsest food; po- 
tatoes, or rye or buck wheat, arc their chief, and 
frequently their only food; linen, from flax of their 
own growth, and wool, spun by their own bauds, 
both coarse and both worn as long as they will bold 
together, furnish (heir dress; whilst an earthen pot 
that will bear fire, forms one of the most valuable 
articles of their furniture. 

As fuel is abundant, they are warmed more by 
close stoves than by the shelter of their wooden or 
mud houses covered by shingles, which admit the 
piercing cold of the severe weather through abun- 
dant crevices. If they have bees and a plot of ehi- 
eory, their produce serves as a substituts for augar 
and eqffie; but too often these must be sent toiUBr- 
kel to raise the scanty pittance which th« tai-ga- 
therer demands. Though tbe price of whiskey is 
low, yet tbe farm produce is still lower; and neither 
that, nor the bad beer which is commonly brewed, 
can be afforded by the peasantry as an usual drink. 



PUBLIC LANDS— POPULATION, &c OP 
THE UNITED STATES. 

^At Ihe last session of Congress, a committee was 
appointed to report on Ihe expediency of an annual 
distribution amongst Ihe several states of all moniea 
arising from the sales of the public lBndB.~Hr. 
Stevenson of Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
committee, made an able report ou the 3Sifa of Fe- 
bruary— as the subject is one that cooceras every 
citizen of the United Stales, wo shall give some of 
the tabular sttLlenients, which convey much infor- 
mation to Ihos« who not having access to official 
sources, will by Ibis means be made belter acquaint- 
ed with the land toncerns of Ihe nation. 

The commilteesuggeated, and the reader will te- 

auiesce that during the last limited teision, no pru- 
enl decision coulabemade.] 

In conclusion, the committee will only add, that, 
should congress nolleem it advisable, at tbe pre- 
sent lime, to adopt tk«ir recommendation in relntioL 
to Ihe public lands, Uey will oevertheleM cherisL 
Ihe hope that the fadi and views which tbey havi 
here presented, will ertctually check, in future, t^ 
giving aisay this most ii valuable national proper!" 

In conformity to ih'opinion of the committti 
they report, for the couideralion of the house •>" 
following resolution: — 

Ittwhitd, That it is upedient to provide bf !>- 
for the annual disltibutbi amongst the states ofi'- 
Union, in proportion totcir respective populalin- 
ihe nett proceeds of thesiies of all publie tandt 

[I'hia Report, it will taeecD, being made I*.'* - 
the seition, wu ant actedipo" i> •"v war. 
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No. 1. 
TjSBLE showing the quantity in acres of land within the 
litmts of the respective States and Territories^ distinguish- 
ing what part is held by the United States. 



STATE OR 
TERRITORY. 



Maine, - - 
Massachusetts 
N. Hampshire 
Vermont - - 
Rhode Island - 
Connecticut - 
New York - 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware - - 
Maryland - - 
D. Columbia - 
Virginia - - 
N. Carolina - 
S. Carolina f- 
Georgia - - 



Kentucky 

Tennessee - 

Mississippi - 

Indiana - - 

Ohio - - - 
Louisiana 

Illinois - - 
Michigan Ter. 
Aritansas 

Missouri - - 

Florida - - 

Alabama - - 



Huron Ter.« 
Great Western 
Territoryt 



Whole quanti- 
ty of land in 
each State or 
Territory. 



Jid'ts, 

20,480,000 

4,992,000 

6,939,200 

6,686,000 

870,400 

2,991,360 

29,440,000 

4,416,000 

28,280,000 

1,323,520 

6,912,000 

64,000 

40,960,000 

28,032,000 

19,261,200 

57,120,000 



237,607,680 
24 960,000 
26,432,000 
81,074,234 
22,459,669 
24,810,246 
31,463,040 
35,941,902 
24,939,870 
28,899,520 
89,119,019 
35,286,760 
34,001,226 



597,195,166 
66,804,834 

750,000,000 



Quantity of 
bind belong^ 
ingtotheU. 
States, June 
30, 1823, to 
which the In* 
dian title is 
extinguished 



Quantity of land 
belonjring to the 
United States in 
each State and 
Terrify to which 
the Indian title 
has not been ex* 
ting^ished, up to 
J*me30, 1828. 



^CTtS, 



Acres. 



3,000,000 
11,514,617 
1 2,308,455 

4,984,348 
25,364,197 
23,575,300 
16,393,420 
26,770,941 
35,263,541 
29,728,300 
19,769,679 



205,6ir2,698 



16,885,760 

5,335,632 

409,501 

6,424,640 
7,378,400 



4,032,640 
9,519,066 



11,404,000,000 
Add quantity to which the Indian title 
is extinguished . . . . 



49,085,689 
66,804,834 

760,000,000 



856,790,473 
205,672,698 



Total acres belonging to the U. States - ■ 1 ,062,463, 1 7 1 



No. 2— OHIO. 
TABLE showing the quantity of UniUd States^ land in the 

State of OhiOf and the numner of its appropriation. 
The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the State of Ohio, to which tke Indian 
title has been extinguished, is 24,400,745 

The whole number or acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguisoed 409,501 



Disposed ofasfiUows: 
To satisfy Virginia Mil. Land var. 3,709,484 
U. States Military (revolutiontry) 1,461,666 
Reserve made by Connecticut 8,267,910 

Given to the State of Ohio end in- 
dividuals prior to 1828 277,897 
Do. to do. by acts of Congress, for 
8chools,being the one thiity-sixth 
part of the whole land t> which 
the Indian title is extingjished 677,465 
Sales made to the 30th Juae, 1828 9,025,836 
Saline reservations 23,680 
To which the Indian ti'ie has not 

been extinguished 409,50! 

Balance of land in Ohio remaining 

unsold on the 30th Juie, 1828 4,984,848 



24,810,246 



-24,810,246 



• •Territory of Huroi, lying west of Lake Michigan,' 
and east of the Missisappi river. 

jGreat Western Teritory, extending from the Missis* 
niffi river to the Wectern ocean. . 



No. 3.— INDIANA. 

TABLE showing the quantity of United States^ land in the 

State of Indiana, and the manner of its appropriation. 

The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the State of Indiana, to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished 17,124,037 

The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 5,355,632 



Disposed of as follows: 



22,459,669 



Allowed to private claims 
Donation to Canadian volunteers 
Given to the State of Indiana and 

individuals prior to 1828 
Do. to do. by act of March, 1827 
Do. to do. by act of Congress, for 
schools, being one thirty-sixth 
part of the whole land to which 
the Indian title is extinguished 
Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 S,542,'330 
Saline reservations 23,040 

To which the Indian title has not 

been extinguished 5,335,632 

Balance of land in Indiana remain- 
ing unsold on the 30th June,l828 12,308,455 



277,274 
64,640 

48,640 
384,000 



475,668 



-22,459,669 



No. 4.— ILLINOIS. 



TABLE showing the quantity of United StaUs^ land in the 
State of Illinois, and the manner of its appropriation. 

The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the State of Illinois, to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished, is 29,517,262 

The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 6,424,640 



Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed on private claims 170,904 

United States military (late war) 2,878,560 
Given to the State of Illinois and in- 
dividuals, prior to 1827 50,560 
Ditto to ditto by Congress in March, 

1827 480,000 

Ditto to ditto by act of Congress, for 
schools, being the one thirty-sixth 
part of all the lands to which the 
Indian title is extinguished 819,924 

Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 1,326,885 
Saline reservations 206,129 

To which the Indian title has not 

been extinguished 6,424,640 

Balance of land in Illinois remaining 
unsold on 30th June, 1828, exclud- 
ing 84,500 acres of salines owned 
by the United States 28,575,300 



35,941,902 



-35,941,902 



No. 5.^MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

TABLE showing the quantity of United States^ land in the 
Territoty of Michigan, and the manner of its appropriation. 

The whole number of acres within the limits of 
the territory of Michigan, to which the In- 
dian title has been extinguished, is 17,56 1,470 

The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 7,378,400 

2479.>9,870 
Disposed of as follows: 

Allowed to private claims 217,291 

Given to the territorr and individuals 56,080 

Do. to do. do. one thirty-sixth part 
of all the lands, for the use of 
common schools 487,819 

Sales made to the 80th June, 1828 400,860 

To which the Indian title has not 
been extinguished 7,378,400 

Balance of land in Michigan Terri- 
tory, remaining unsold on the 
80th June, 1828 16,398,420 

24,289,870 

No. 6.— MISSISSIPPI. 

TABLE shoioing the quantUy of UnUed States^ land in the 
State ofJ\i%s8issippi, and the manner of its appproprieOion, 

The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the State of Mississippi, to which the In- 
dian title to 6«ni extingnishod 14,188,454 



The whole number of acres to which the In- 



dian title has not been extinguished 



16,885,780 



Disposed of as follows: 



31,074,234 



Allowed on private claims 

Given to Indians 20th January ,'1825 

Given to the State of Mississippi for 

seat of Government 
Do. to do. for Seminary of learning 
Do. to do. for schools, being the 
one thirty-sixth part of the whole 
land to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished 
Do. to do. for Indian schools 
Sales made to the 30th June, 1828 
To which the Indian title has not 

been extinguished 16,885,780 

Balance of land in Missis-^ippi re- 
maining unsold on the 30ih June, 
1828 11,514,517 



581,884 
2,560 

1,280 
46,080 



394,124 

34,560 

1,613,449 



-31,074,254 



No 7.— ALABAMA. 

TABLE showing the quantity of United States' land in thr 

State of Alabama, and the manner of Us appropriation. 

The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the State of Alabama, to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished 24,482,160 

The whole number of acres to which the In- 
dian title has not been extinguished 9,619,066 



Disposed of as follows: 



34,001,226 



71,139 



116,596 

46,080 
2,900 



Allowed to satisfy private claims 
Given to individuals and companies 

by Congress 
Given to the State in 1819, for a se- 
minary of learning 
Do. to do. in 1819 and 1827 
Do. to do. by act of Congress in 1 828 400,000 
Do. to do. the one thirty-sixth part 
of all the lands in the State, for 
common schools 680,060 

Salines reserved for the State 26,040 

Sales made to the 83th June, 1828 3,242,586 
Reservations and selections by In- 
dians 110,080 
In which the Indian title has not 

been extinguished 9,519,066 

Balance of land in Alabama, re- 
maining unsold on the 30th June, 
1828 17,789,679 



-84,001,2^6 



No. 8.— LOUISIANA. 



TABLE showing the quantity of UniUd SlaUs* land in the 
State of Louisiana, and the manner of its approprialioft. 

The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the State of Louisiana, the Indian title 
being extinguished to the whole 31,463,040 

Disposed of as follows: 

To satisfy private claims under the 
French, English, and Spanish Go- 
vernments, estimated not to ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 

Given to the State of Louisiana for 
a seminary of learning by act of 
Congress 

Do. to do. by act of Congress, for 
schools, one thirty-sixUi of the 
whole land 

Sales made to the 301h June, 1828 

Balance of land remaining unsold 
80th June, 1828 25,364,197 

81,468,040 



46,080 



873,982 
178,781 



No. 9.— MISSOURI. 
TABLE showing the quantity of UnUed States^ land in the 

State of Missouri, and the manner of its appropriation. 
The whole quantity of land in the State of Mis- 
souri has been ceded by the Indians, and is 
in acres 89,119,019 

Disposed of as follows: 
Allowed on private claims 966,087 

U. States military (late war) located 468,960 



fi8 
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!3,040 



43,630 



To Kanza lodisns 

Given lo the State ot Misi 
individuals 

Civen to (he SUta ofMiaaouri bj act 
of Cimgress, fur schools, being the 
one Ihirly-sixih part of the land 1,086,639 

Sales made to the 30th June, iSSe I,!I6,14! 

Saline reservations . 46,080 

Balance of land in Miawuri remain- 
inc UDiold on the 30th June, 
ISJS 95,163,54' 



--3»,Iie,OI9 



No. 10— TERKiTORV OF ARKANSAS. 

TABLK tluno'mg (At qvonliJif o/ Uaittd ffloltj' land tn tlu 
Ttrrilory oj^kmm, mid tkt manner o/iU apfTaprialiati, 

The whole number of acres within the limits 
of the I'erritorj of Arkansas, to which the 
Indian tide ku ken e&tiaguished, as or^in- 
allj bounded, ii SS,66i,iao 

Deduol a quantity of acres lying west of the 
boundary, as eslablUhed by the act of tbe 
6th May. ISiS 4,161,600 



IS,S9B,&^0 
Ditptaed o/m/dUwI; 
Allowed to so lisfy claims under Spa- 
nish and French grants t9,68I 
Allowed for locatin|; military war- 
rants, (late war) l,ieJ,890 
Given rorseminai7of learning 46,080 
Keserreii to be given to Arkansu 
for common schools, one thirty- 
sixth part of (he whole 801,161 
Sales made to SOth June, 1813 GI.IIO 
Biilanceof land remaining unsold on 

the SOth June, !B!B £6,111,941 

-I8,89g,6f0 

No. II— TERRITORY OP FLOBIOA. 
T^BLE tAouitu: lAc ifumtiiy tf UniJcd SlaKf' ianJ in (At 

Ttrrttor, qf FlaridM, and Ikt inmmtr of it* appi '-"- 

Tbewholenumberofaoresof land within tbe 
liniU of the Territory of Florida, to whicb 
the Indian title has been extinguished, eiti- 
mal»d at S1,S54,»0 

Tbe vhola number of acres to which tli* In- 
dian title ha* not been extinguiahed > '. 4,0St,640 



M1,I<1 
SS,03I 

to Dea^and Dumb 13,040 

to en Academy 46,080 

to Tallahtisa 640 

10 Hambly and Doyle 1,(89 

to Florida, one tbirty-aixth 
p«rt of the whole lands for 
ll*e<tf schools -868,110 

SalM Bale to the SOth June, IBtS 166,414 
To vUeh the Indian Ull« has not 

keen cxtinguiihad 4,0St,640 

Balance of land in the Territatr of 
norlda, remaining unaold on the 
SOth June, tSie 19,118,300 



No. It. 

TJBLE dKxeing Ou qiuuMy in trti qf pvtUe land, nid 
bt (be Unilcd Statti in tht raptetite Slatet and Ttrrita- 
nti ; Iht ntni Titavtd/oT (kc lant, md Ot talonett un- 
pMj,Hp(« Jh>u30IA, ISEB. 

Acres sold. Cash reeeited. SaL unpaid, 
(lh<» . . 9,OJ5,S3& ia,10I,&OG 18 >17,eG8 81 
S,&43,SI0 VBB,en 1! 410,MK) 83 



Si 
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II 
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ble to campletr; and lalfe ihis melhod lo aak Ibe 
id of some of (he readers of (he Parnier. .Who- 
iver baa an opportunrly lo see the Bot in Ihe rreeot 
fecei o( a horse, should put a qiiutttil}' of it into a 
(in or wooilrn lioi, of Ihe capacity of a quart 
'o, and keep i( in a vrnrni place, until some of 
irvK become flies. Then determine (he ape- 
by accurately comparing (hem with (he de- 
(iona here given. Should it prove to be tbe 
esvefmniM, we could safely adop( the foJlowing 
conclusions. 

1. That the nils deposited in Ihe skin uniler the 

throats of horses, become minute larva: (ninegod) 

nnke (heir way into (he passnge to the s(o(naeh 

foliti, until they are of a siie to destroy that organ, 

ileis they are passed olT by some forluniite cause. 

3. Should it he thus demonslrated, that tbe Bot is 

(he larva of Ibe throal-niller, common sense would 

^ eat an effectual prevenlive. A piece of oil clotb 

fastened under Ihe (hroal, for three or four weekl 

commencing (he last week in Au£iis(, mus( be a pet^ 

feel (Jefence. AMUS EATON. 

RiwsilatT Schect, Tray, March 16, ISSS. 
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(From the New York Farmer.) 

BOT FLY. OR NITTER. 

By Pn^uior Eaton, (/ Troy. 

While preparing a Zoological Teit-Book forStn- 

denta, I had occasion to examine (be Nilter tvilh 

considerable attention in (he tumiDerofl836. The 

G«ani to which (bis fly belongs contains more than 

a doseo species. Two species are common about 

Troy, New Vurk, and probably in all the Northern 

5(a(es, which I will bere describe- 

Clai*— Ihsboti. OaDaa— Diptkka. 

GbHDS — OBSTaDS, 

GenerU Cfumieler.— An(enns (horns) disjointed, 
very sborl, sunken; face broad, depressed, vesiciilari. 
mou(fa a simple orifice; feelers two, two jointed, 
sunken; (ail infleied beneath. 

Equi (leg ni((erj wings whitish witb a. black band 
in Ihe middle and (wo dots at (he tip. Deposits iH 
eggs on ihe hairs of horses' legs, in Ihe month of 
August. From observations made during the three 
last summers, I believe (his species lo be harmless 
I do not believe the Bat is ever caused by iL 

Felertntis. (throat nitter, bot Oy) wings without 
ipots; body iron rust color; sides of the thorax and 
base of Ihe abdomen furnished witb white hairs. A 
little smaller and much more agile than the leg nit- 
Ueposits ils eggs in (be skin under (be throats 
of horses in (he nionih of Sep(ember, and with them 
■crid liqnor which gives (he horse (he pain of a 
be«'s siing, a( tbe instant of con(act; hence, this 
twiri-wingcd species is Ihe dread of hoises. 

So far, 1 think, I am justified in giving the na- 
(nt«l faistorf of (hii insect from personal obserra 
tions. Ooa fartber trial is Deeessarr, to complete 
■BjprapaNdKcviutorit. Thtal mre not been 
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(From the Vine-Dresser's Manual.) 
THE AUT OP MAKING WINE. 

(Conhniurf fivm pagi 60.) 
Of Rackiho. 
But (he lees, once precipa(ed, may mingle aBeiv, 
id mnddy Ibe clarified wine; or even prodoec ■ 
:w rermen(af]on and injure Ibe quality. For this 
ason Ihe wine mast be removed from Ihe leea. 
Some rack the wine in Uecember. if it is well clear- 
ed, and they wish to transport i(; a(berB do it onlj 

year in February or Marcb. In some plaeea 

ne requires to be raclied (wice during Ibefirat 
year, once at Ibe beginning of spring and a aeeaBi) 
(ime at (he end of Sep(ember, or towards the eld of 
December during sharp, clear frost, and about the 
middle of May. Wines that are mild should bt 
racked soonest, with harsh, hard wines i( should b« 
delayed longer. Rich high-flavoured wines may 
lie on the lees three and four years, and only b^ 
shined every (wo years. wi(bou( injury, Sucb are' 
Ihe red wines of the Marne river, and especially 
from (he SL Thierry enclosure near Rheims. Boi 
in general, wines should be removed from the coarse 
lees before the spring equinox. There are, howev- 
er, cases, in wbbh (he lees and nines are heller left 
!Dge(her than leperaled, for the sake of prolonging 
the fermenlalion and ripening the wine; but it must 
be done with great walcbfulness; the moment tbe 
wine shows a lendeiey lo pass lo the acid degree of 
fermentation, it must be racked without delay and 
(ransported into a cslder place; if it is turbid, it 
should be fined before racking. The most snilable 
'.ime fur the operation ii fine, clear weather, eapeci- 
ally as regards (he first tacking. I( should oever h« 
attempted while the Vim is in blosaom; at that (ime 
the wine undergoes an accelerated internal' ferment. 
and should be kept as quiit as possible. 

for racking, (be head (T the cask must be pier- 
ced about (hree finger's bradlhs from the chine; this 
is done with a tap-auger lurge enough to make (he 
opening at once; as soon ts a drop of (he liquor 
shows, i( has pierced enoufh; the gimblet ia wilh- 
drHwn and tbe cock put In iti place; (be fauce( must 
be turned Just so far that Ihewine will flow (brou^ 
the channel without Ihe air disturbing the surface 
of Ihe liquid as it passes. Ai soon as Ihe cock ia 
tiled, (he bung must be gradutlly lifted aa gently aa 
possible, to give entrance (o (le ex(efnal air. Wbea 
i( has done running, tbe cask iaraised by levers, and 
care must he taken lo be sure that Ibe raiting bu 
not made tlM wine turbid; if it ia tnmbled it Muet 
not be mised with tht dear m*. Thto-Jn liwiH' ' 
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gsneral vraj o( racking, anct ihe moal eijiedilious. 
ut it is not a good mcltiod for winea Ihal have a 
rielicale bouquet, because (he}' are ao much Piposed 
to Ihe air when ruoning from the tap, and when 
pouring imo the funnel. 

At Benune (Cole-d'Or) the wines of which have 
Ihe reputation of being Ilie most relishing of all Ihe 
wines at old Burgundy, they raelf wiih copper taps, 
to which a leHlhern pipe ia attached terniiriated by 
a wooden tube, that is slightly conical. The cask 
to be filled is hill on Ihe side, and pierced on the 
lopmoil part wilh some stUHll gimblet-botea; when 
tl 19 filled, (he holes are slopped and it ia rolled over 
OD the bung. 

At Condrieu (Rhone) Ihe; rack Ihe wine the week 
after it ia made, and before the end of the monlh, 
(hey fine it, to divest it of c In m mines a; every fort- 
night or twenty days thej rack it over fur the space 
of a monlh or two; by this means they give it thai 
perfectlr limped clearness for which il ia bo remsrk- 
abtc. Each time it la thus racked, Ihe cask ia sul- 
phured strongly, even more than for red winei; this 
increases the body of Ihe wine. This white wine 
laals from fifleen to twenty years; as it grows old il 
acquires ihe colour and taale of Malaga; its re- 
pute ha* been at ill present beigbl for several cen- 
turies. Il is (bough( that Ihe species of the grape 
was brought from Ualmalia; it ia known by (he name 
of eionnUr. The Hermitage wine owes i(s origin 
to tbe vineyards of Condrieu.* 

If the casks have (o be removed three or four 

months alter racking, it is advisable to rack ibem 

aoeic firat, last ihe deposit I hey have made should 

rise and cloud tbe wine, and change Ihe taste. 

Or FiHiNO. 

Wines, which are not dear after racking, contain 
■ sediment of luch divisibilily, that it can only be 
removed by fining, and a second racking. 

The most usual tubsUnces employed for this pur- 
pose, are iainglass and whiles of egga. 

liinglass must he unrolled, ihred thin, and soaked 
in wine. It awells, softens, and then becomes ■ 
vinous jelly, which must be poured into Ihe cask. 
The wine should be well beaten with a whisk, and 
allowed to ret!. The quantity of isinglass used, is 
aboQt m half ounce to every UiO or SOO galloni of 

White* of eggs are preferred in Ihe South (o Rib- 
glue; iheyare well beaten with wine, and poured 
into the cask, which is then stirred either with ■ 
wi>k. made of split wood, or made of luRs of horse 
hair died lo an iron handle. The wine is left to 
rest for len days or a fortnight, and Iben racked in 
a North-wind. From six lo ten eggs are required 
for every twent; five gallons of wine, according to 
Ihe paleness or depth of Ihe colour. Some farmer* 
make use of gum arabjc in powdery others of harla- 
faom shavings, calcined ground flinla, alarch, rice, 
milk, beech-wood chips boiled in water, and sun or 
even dried. Bui none of ibeae substances produce 
as well or as quickly Ihe results obtained by fish-glue 
or white of eggs- 
There is a reddish-brown povvder which ia sold at 
m verj high price, for Ihe clarifying of winea; hut it 
IS nothing more than dried blood. It only acta 
through Ihe albumen contained in blood; and* cou- 
ple of eggs would have ibe same efficacy, without 
altering the bouquet of the fine wines, hy Ihe feiid, 
([tuelike odour of (be dissolved dried blood- The 
gel*(ine of bones is slill worse than blood. Com- 



rusion or Walnut Leaves to Destbov Insects. 

il appears hy a lale communication lo Ihe Lon 
don Horticullural Society, by Sir Charles M. L. 
Monck, B»rl., thai worms which infested plants in 
pols were destroyed hy a pint of an infusion ofwal- 

t leaves given lo each pot. The worms quickly 

.erged from Ihe mould lo Ihe surface, and were 
removed. This treatment was repealed in the fol- 
lowing week, when a few more worms were enlracl- 
ed; Ihe plants which had been sickly, after this ap- 
plicBlion resumed their health and btussomed sLronK;- 
ly- This success induced Sir Ch^irles to try the ex- 
perimenl on orange trees, and olher plants in pols, 
and il was attended with equal success. He thinks 
that tbe infusion is beneficial, not only in deslrnying 
rorms, but that ilacis alao ns a manure. The 
ion is made by pouring boiltog waler on fresh 
walnut leaves; which having stood till cold, is ready 
for use. 



* It is related that an inhabi(ant of Condrieu having 
turned hennit, be built himself a cell on an uncuIIJvat- 
*d iterile mountain, in Ihe noigbbourhooU of Tain, sind 
employed his leisure hours in breaking lo pieces Ihe 
rocks around his dwelling. Having planted slips fro id 
Cuadrieu tbej aucceeded perfecllj. His eiamplB es- 
sited emulation, and valuable vinsyarda aoou covered 
the stony sidei of the mountain, from whieb Ibe Her- 
Mitif* sri^ee are etill reiaed. 
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(From tbe Christian Journal.) 
FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
a woman be as beautiful ai one of those celes- 
tial beings, with whom tbe vivid dreams of imugin- 
'ion have peopled Uahomel's paradise, as lovely 
id fresh as Ibe fabled Aurora, and as light and as 
graceful as Hebe, yet if abe does not unite lo the 
eilernal charms of her person, the refined accom 
plishments and sublime sentiraeols of an elegant 
mind, she can oever enchain Ihe heart of her bus- 
band wilb Ihoie golden fetters which only death can 
sever. Sweetness of ditposilion, and iniellectual 
endowments wreaihe those feller* with tbe ever 



sphere of connubial happiness, A woman may sbine 
in mechanical accomplishment, though a ray of 
menial hghl does not dawn upon her mind; abe may 
paint, ling, and play upon musical inalrumenlB, aod 
by those msniia) vocal arts, gain a transient triumph 
over those who are contented with female cutliva- 
tion hanging on walls, or hearing il vibraie upon 
strings. — But Ihe man of discernment feels Ibal a 
woman thus gifted, can only amuse for an hour, and 
allnict hy her adacililious donations, some frippery 
fops, who, like Ibe stupid bulierlliea, light on exotic 
Bowers, without fragrance or perfume, rather than 
OD Ihe odoriferous blossoms ihal yield delicous 
honey. The looks of a stupid beauty, "who baa not 
soul within her eye*," are fixed in tbe dead calm of 
insensibihiy; ihey erail no electric spark to kindli 
Ihe affections — so (but Ibey are examined without 
emotion, and as Ibey do nol express paasioo oi 
lelleci, they are hehetd wilhoul love. 

In Ibe winter of life, when Ihe gaudy Bowers of 
personal beaulv are nipped by Ibe "rude breathing" 
of age; when Ihe lustre of the blue eye is dimmed, 
and the bloom of rosy cheeks fled, bow fallen then 
will be the unmarried who has no resource* in Ihe 
treasury of mind; she will remain a tyrant without 
power, a prey to envy and remorse. A woman of 
intelleclual accomplishment, on the contrary, in Ihe 
evening of bfe, will draw at the fountain of the 
grace! Ihe limpid balsam iif literary knowledge — 
diffuse Ihe pleasure of inilruclion lo her ebildren, 
and illuminale by her cheerful conversation all who 
are circled wiibm the altraclive sphere of the socie- 
ty in which she moves. Beauty is as fleeting and 
as fragile as the bloom of an exotic flower, blown 
under the chilling iofluencc of a northern breese; 
education alone i> the towerinK Dak that defies the 
temiiesi «f year*. 



The most ini'attmahle blessing which (be benign 
bounty of the Creator baa besinwed upon man, La 
Ihe possession of a virtuous, amiable and educated 
woman — her love is the highest delight which glad- 
dena him ia the vale of suffering; i( is a green bast* 
lha( spreads fur him its grassy verdure on the desert 
of despair. In the possession of a lovely, sympu- 
Ihclic woman, even in Ihe solitudes of lile, only il- 
luminated by her emilea, the soul is more gratified 
than upon Ibe throne of Napoleon, when. Ibe world 
honored him with il) homage, and was daziled bj 
the lustre of its glory. 

Though RousseHU threw eDcbantmenIs over (be 
lender passions, though Byron and Osaian transfui- 
eil the most sublime and profound sensibility into 
hve, yet Ihey never experienced Ihoae fine feeling* 
nf which Ihe pure heart of woman is suseeplible. — 
It is the fountain from which piety and ardent affec- 
tions gush in a sponianeous and Hnwing union. It 
is in the midsl of distress and anguish, that the fioeat 

Sua lilies of Ihe female, and Ihe noblest trails of Ibe 
imhie character, are displayed in all Iheir charac- 
lerislic grandeur. When e husband is suffering un- 
der Ihe pressure of unutterable wne, when hi* proa- 
pects are withered hy the dis'olved illu*ioni nThope, 
and Ihe cruel desertion of friends, it is then that Ihe 
consolations of a wife pour Ihe balm of lympathj 
into Ihe corroded bosom of grief. Adversity only 
gives an additional impulse of ardor lo her altaclf- 
ment, il seems to inspire her with a spirit ofde- 
voledoess lo Ibe objecl of her love, which rises su> 
perior to Ihe afflictions of misfortuDe. No changes 
or chances can estrange constancy, or subdue the 
inlenaily of her devotion. 



Died.— In Talbol county on Thurs.lay the 7th 
inst. Mrs. Sibih Mirtin, wife of Nicholas Martip. 

When dealh has removed the virtuous beyond 
tbe sphere of human action — when Ihe heart that 
once quickly responded lo the voice of affection, 
and Ibe band Ihal promptly opened at every call of 
charity, are' buried in Ihe silence of Ihe tomb; it 
may yet comport with the good of society lo paj 
a brief tribute of respect to Ihe moral worlh of tht 
deceased. She wboae name ia here wrillen in <ad- 
ness of spirit, was herself amongst Ihe most uoiforiii- 
ly even tempered and cheerful of her sex. Animat- 
ed by a never failing consciousneas of rectitude, 
and losing no opportunity of doing good, especial- 
ly lo those whom unequal fortune had made her in- 
feriors in rank and condition; her happiness seemed 
never to be disturbed hy Ihe suspicion of evil 
thoughla io others, or the apprehension of ill la her- 
self. On the worst actions she was ever ready lo 
place the most charitable conslruclion, and al she 
never wished, so she never spoke lo Ihe prejudice of 
Ihe rich or the poor, the weak or the powerful. 

VVe may say of Ihe dead, what we would nol 1» 
the living, yet il ia, as we believe, true aa the light of 
hesven, Ihs( i( never shone on a woman of more 
benevoleni feelings, nor on one wlmae actions more 
nearly fulfilled the command, to "do vntootkenat 
you w»uld they should do unto you." To herafflieled 
husband she whs us another »elf; *o perfectly was 
her happiness identified with his, and the patience 
and fidelity with which she fulfilled other relations, 
gave full assurance Ihal In her new career of ma- 
ternal duties, she would have united the cLims of 
an exemplary mother, to those of a kind mistress, 
and an irreproachable wife; thus adding another 
gem to the crown of glory which is in heaven reserv- 
ed Tor the good woman and the pious clirinlian. 

" lyint; any thing, we could nol sa^ le*s of lueh a 
friend, and though ^^i''^d.^hip has guided Ihe pen, it 
' as nol drawn il itn iota from the line of truth — 
hy even could '-nailery itoolhe Ihe dull cold ear of 
death;" should we htoup lo flatter in the grave, her 
who was herself tbe wurshipp':r and ibe aoul of 
iruih? S. 
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SPORTS OF THE TURF. 
New Mabeet Kaceb. — The races over ihe New 
Markel course conmieiiced on TucMJay last. 

Firil day, Tor ihc produce Sweepsiakes, Tour 
Tears old colts nnd Gllles.one mile out.tlOOentrance, 
half forfeil, and seven su bee ribe it; there were bu) 
Ihreeenlriea,viz:-W.R Johnson's 6llj-,Mr. Todd's 
i)o. and Mr, Harrison's colt. The race was won bv 
Mr Johnson's 6llj— Time, 3m. 3 sec 

Second day, Proprlelor's purse, fSOO entrnnce, 
two mile beaU; four entries, viz.— S. B- Jeter's Pi- 
oneer, by Sir Charles; J. J. Harriiion's Corpora! 
Trim, by Sir Archy; Thomas Branch'* PoHy Hop- 
kins, by Virginian; Wm. R. Johnson's Star, by Vir- 
ginian. The purse was lahen by Star, in two heals, 
lo the disappoinlmeni of the "linowing ones" — Potty 
Hopkins being the fivorile at starling. 
Judges Awabs: 
Star, - - - - 11 

Polly Hopkins, - ■ - 2 S 

Corporal Trim, - - 3 3 

Pioneer, - - - - 4 4 

Time— First heal Sm. 54s.— Second heat 3m. 55s. 
Third day. Jockey Club purse, |C 50, Tuur mile 
beats. This race was won by Mr. Johnson's Slen- 
der in two heals, beating Mr. Setden's Kate Kear- 
ney, and Mr. Burwell's Hippona. 

Slender, - - - 11 

Kate Kearney, - - - 2 2 

Hippona, - . . dist 

Time o/* Jjunntng:.— 1st heat, Sm. Gs.; 3d do. Sm. 

10 teconda. 

HoiirOLK Races, — In our last we gave an ac- 
count of the Norfolk races, Turnished by a corres- 
pondenL As Ihe writer omilted Ihe names of some 
of the horses, we now supply them, 
' Firit day, best two in three. 
Col Wynn'a Polly Jones, - - 11 

Col. Johnson's Silver Tail, - - - 33 
Mr. Garrison's Malvina, ■ - - disL 
Tint*— lal heat. Im. 50s.; 2d do. 1 m- 6U. 
Second day. Proprietor's purse, 2 mile faeall. 
Col. Wynn's YanLey Maid, - - It 
Mr. Garrison's Cock Robin, - - - 23 
Mr. Godman's Mulatto Mary, - - 3 3 
Mr. Goode's Calliope, - • - dist 

' 3Vffle— Isl heat, Sm. 50s ; 2d do. 3iii. 57s, 

Third day. Jockey club purse, t700, The follotv- 
ing horses started. Col. Johnson's bay mare. Slender, 
Col, Wynn's bay mare, Brunette; Mr. Booker's 
bay marti, Virginia Browo, and Mr. Burwell's bay 
bone, Shenandoah. 

Virginia Brown was dislaneed the 2d mile, Shen- 
>ndoah the 3d, Slender about 3 length* a head. 
Brunell« being' "o" •■-■•M-i» . SUn^^ m-r ih* 
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r will not risk abroad, 1 make it a point to 
lim. Prompted by this feeling, I went a few 
days since, though i had seen him some years ego, 

renew my acquaintance wilh Timoleon, now 
itanding on the race course below Nashville, where 

1 found him in good hcdlih and condition, (he fire 
if his eye nothing ubnlcd. 1 am aware ol' what 
las been said of biiu in your useful journal, as ap- 
propriate probably, perhaps more so, than any thing 
I can say, and shall theiefore content myself with 
ihe reuiarh, "that lake him for all in all" be has, 
lo my notion, more of power and running form, 
than any horse 1 have seen, either English or Vir- 
ginian, and (hat his slock in the west (particularly 
Col. Camp's Vanity, and Moore's Coll) is sustain- 
ing the high repulaliun won in the east, by Wash- 
ington and Mally Walker. 

Timoleon's performances, it seems to me, arc of 
(ho first order, and 1 am surprised (hey have not 
heretofore been communicated for the American 
Farmer, in which Ihey would acquire permanence 
and notoriety, and be rescued from the casualty and 
oblivion of band-bills and manuscript certiticatea. 
Believing that any thing of eicelleoce, in which the 
agriculturists of the country are in(erested, will re- 
ceive your countenance, 1 have, to avoid the errors 
of printing from an indifferent chirography, in, 
closed his racing exploits, laken (rom the publica- 
tion in IS2T. 1 hiive no question of i(s accuracy, 
and nothing can be more satisfactory, than the state- 
ments of those distinguished sportsmen. Pantdh. 

Performance. — J, James J, Harrison, do hereby 
cerdly (hat 1 trained and run Mr. Robert H. John- 
son's sorrel burse Timoleon, in the spring 1816, at 
New-Market, mile heats, sis subscribers, flOU en- 
trance, which he won at two beats with uncommon 
ease, beating Cul. Alexander's Snmbo, Mr. Forrest's 
grey Glly, Fair Rosamund, and Mr- Jones's Eagle 
colt; Grsi heal in 1 m. 47 s ; second beat in 1 m. 49 a. 
in which heat be distanced the Geld. The morning 
before (his race, at sunrise, he run a match race, 
one half mile, for f 100, against Mr. John Worsham's 
Potomac, coll, which he won with great ease. Ti- 
moleon was then sold (o Mr. Wynne for (3500, 
Given under my hand. James J. Hakbiboh, 

I, William Wynne, do hereby certify that 1 (rdioed 
Timoleon the following races, viz: lo the fall 1816, 
he won (be first heat in the Post Stake at New-iMar- 
kel, two mile heats, six subscribers, (300 each; firsi 
hard in hand, 70 or 80 yards ahead, in 3 m. 47 s.; 
second and third hea(s Realily beat him for the want 
of s(reng(h in (be rider; second hea( in 3 ra, 43 s.; 
and Ibinl heat in 3 ro. 49 s., heating Mr. Drum- 
mond'b Coquette, Mr, Worsham's lady Richmond, 
and Mr. Forrest's grey filly Fair Rosamond; and 
received forfeit from Mr. Harrison's colt Lawrence. 
The neit week be walked over (he Belfield court 
for (he PrDprie(or'B Purse, 1250, two mile beat: 
and (he lame f^ll he won the Jockey Club Purse i 
Tarboraugh, |400, two mile heats, beating the fi 
mous mare Lady Lightfoot and Mr. Bullock's bora 
In February, 1817, be won Ihe aweepstakea ovi 
the Charleston course, two mile heals; four lul 
icribers, f300 each, winning the two brst heals in 
great style, beating Mr, Singleton's filly Blank, Mr. 
Sparrow's colt, and Mr. Avery's colt from Georgia; 
four days afterwards be won the Proprielor'i. Purse, 
three mile heats, hard in hand, at two heals, beating 
Mr. Singleton's filly Blank, Mr. Richardson's horse 
LycuTgus,Mr. Watson's bUckeyed Susan, Wr. Cuo 
per's Bedford horse, and Mr. 'I'aylor's mare. The 
7th day of May following, aftrr (ravelling from 
Charles(on, getting b—^r: the 20lh day of March, be 
won the Jockey Ch'- -'urse at New Market, lour 
mile heals, bea(io| ' i Men's famous ""lye Re'"'-'*, 
hard in hand, at •••!•, when ll- -""— 

'—"'n ^_.u.- "-■ ■I'is was coi- 

he - - n! . .. "• ■• f> 



and second heat in 8 m. 41 a. In September, 1817, 
he won the Jockey Club Purse at Warrenton, three 
piile heats, beating Mr, Drummond'a bay horse Har- 
wood, and Mr. Worsham's Optimus, with uncommon 
ease. At (his race 1 sold him to Mr. Robert R, John- 
son for $4100, and in ten days I offered him at the 
rales of $5000 for him back, as I did then believe 
i was superior to any race horse that ever turned 
gravel on any course in the United States. Given 
under my hand. William Wthhb. 

I, Robert R. Johnson, do hereby certify, that I 
trained and run Timoleon the following races, after 
I purchased him, viz: In the fall 1817, I run him al 
'larket three mile heals, against Mr, Wor- 
Florizel mare for the Proprietor's Purse fSOO, 
which he distanced (he first heat. The following 
week he walked over the Belfield course for (he 
Jockey Club Purse $530, when there was a dozen 
le nags on Ihe ground. The following week he 
liked over Ihe Halifai course for the Jockey Club 
irse $800. The lollowing week be walked over 
the Scotland Neck course, four mile heats, for the ■ 
Jockey Club Purse J400. [n January, 1818, I (ra- 
llied bim tu Charleston, and he was taken with the 
alemper very bad — I run him for the Proprietor's 
Purse two mile heals, for $500, which he won with 
:, beating Mr. Cobb's mare Vanity. On the fol- 
ng day I started him three mile heats against 
Mr. Richardson's mare Transport, who beat bim 
oHing to his being so weak that he choaked in run- 
ning a mile and a quarter, when I ordered him to be 
slopped. It was with great difficulty I got him home. 
In Ihe fall 1818, I trained him, and a few days be- 
fore Ihe Warrenton races, be run away with tneboj 
and let down Jn one of his legs and was not able lo 
walk off the track. I have no interest io the borse 
Timoleon, but it is justice to say what 1 think. 
There is no doubt but he is the best race horse tbal 
ever run in Ihe stale of Virginia, North Caroliim'Dr 
South Carolina, which is as far as 1 am acquBiDtcd 
with. In the lall of 1819, 1 sold Timoleon to Colonel 
David Dancy, for $4300; and a number of my friends 
thought I had made a great sale, but I have never 
seen the day I twuld not have made the hargBiiB 
void- Given under my band. Rob't R. Johhsos, 
Pttmbvrg, Va., Oct. S, 1819. 
Dbab Sib:— I find that you are likely to lake your 
hotae Timoleon to the western country; if Ifaii 
should be (he case, I hope most earnestly he majdo 
as well as his real merit as a race borse 'deserves- i 
have seen him run all the races in Virginia he ever 
run — his performance from one to four mile beats 
has been smh as would do credit lo the best runner 
in either Ibis country or Europe; and his style of 
going, <he most superior action — his size and bk)od 
entilTe him to rank first rate as a stallion. I never 
saw but one of his colls, which foaled al my father's. 
This coll would have done credit to a horse (hat 
covered 100 mares; indeed, out of 100, it would be 
difficult to select one hit equal; and I would as aoon 
(his day enter it in a stake of from 100 lo 500 dol- 
lars, each, as to select from the season of any cover- 
ing horMt. no matter how many mares he bad put lo 

■(■-n. • III T-i.tobd'l. VVlLLlAM B JoBRUtir. 



..... <, . iDe American pi>ci» i>ci..,i., ivu 
I I u.i>„n, drawn expressly for Ibe proprietor, by M 
J. E. Jones, and engraved by Knight, has just bed 
piibli»hed, as will be seen by an advertisement ii 
another part of our Journal. The action of Ih- 
hors' is extremely soitiled and faithful lo Dalu^ 
ar- -IM ?-•.•'- Jl .. H ' 'h* n°inter and enp- 



Mo-B^VoulI.] 
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(Frnm Bell's Life in London.) 
GRAND STEEPLE CHASE. 
The following are additional jiHrliculara of tlip 
InteTesling race, of which we iatt week (March 
31,}giiTeth« rcBiill:— It was for a sweepstakes or 
let! Bova. each, with fifly aiJded by Sir Francis Mack- 
enzie, to go four milca over (he couiilrj, carrying 
thirteen stone. Tho slnrling post was at Nusely 
Wood, and the Winning Post in & field close lo 
Billeedon Coploiv. The rallowing seven boriet 
started B( four o'clock in the evening: 
Mr. Wormall's Magic, Hddcn by Mr. F- JVlehotioTi- 
Captain Ross's m. Polecat, Capt. Koii. 

Captain Rose's Clinker, Mr. Heycock. 

Sir F- Mackenzie's Spartana, Mr. Guilford. 
Mr. Maxse's King of the ralley, Dick Chrutian. 
Mr. Patrick's Lazy Bel, Mr. (Krig/if. 

Mr. Barclay's Bantam, Mr- Beteh- 

The betting was 3 lo 1 and 5 to 3 agHinst Cliober, 
KDd eren betting Caplnin Rosa's two against the 
field 1 6 lo 1 agaiast Lazy Bet, and long odds against 
any of Ibe others. Every rising ground was cove 
ed with people in carriages, on horseback, and c 
fool; and it is calculated there were 30,000 peraoi 
present. At the word "off" being given, the gallant 
Captain look the lead at a killing pace, on his mare 
. Polecat, which he maintained in fine style for about 
a mile and a half, and appeared lo he winning easy, 
when in clearing a thick hedge, hii stirrup caugbl 
Id b grower and was pulled off; be continued the 
struggle for half a mile further, but was obliged to 
pull up. Clinker, as soon as the Caplain's accident 
happened, came in froni, look ihe lead, and never 
was beaded until wilhin 150 yards of the 
pott, wbeo he made a mistake at the last ft 
ODe, and came on bis knees, and bis rider being 
quite exhausted, fell lo Ihe ground, and the bridle 
came off. Mr. Wormall'a Magic; and Mr. Patrick's 
Lazy Bet, were about sixty yards behind Clinker 
when he fell, and there was a severe race between 
these two; they charged the last fence abreast, when 
(he mare fell, dead beat, and the sweepstakes was 
won by Magic. Mr. Nicholson rode him with greal 
judginenl, and kept a line more (o the left than thi 
others, by which he avoided some distressing hills. 
Mr. Maxse's King of Ihe Valley was beat about 
twenlyyards. The fences were very large, includ- 
ing two yawning brooks, at the last of which Clinker 
and King of the Valley, having taken it at an angle 
cleared twelve yards, the largest leap ever known li 
have been !aken. Oul of the seven who started, sij 
bad falls at some period or another of the race. Al 
Ihe fashionables viete present of whom Melton ha 
to bo^st — the Ladies Plymouth, Dxriinglon, Bru 
denel. and Wilton, Mrs. Bulkeley, Williams, and Ihi 
two Honourable Misses Arden. Uf course all (he 
gentlemen of the Melton Hunt were assembled, 
and [he lop of every hill the racer had lo pass ov( 
was crowded with spectators both male and femali 
Wc understand Sir Harry Goodrich (who named 
Ihe winning horse,) with his usual munificenci 
sented tbe whole of Ihe sweepstakes to Mr. 
Nicholson, who rode the winning horse. Mr rien- 
ry Goodrich entertained a large party al dinner in 
the evening. 

SECONn Steeple Cu.tsE. 
We understand Another match will shortly lube 
place betwem the winner of Iho aboie rarr, and 
Captain Ross's Clinker. We h^ve not hewrd Ihe 
'um to be run for; Ihe distance will be I'our miles, 
lo carry 13 Mone. Mr. Nicholson will again tide 
Magic, and Mr. Chri.>liaH, Clinker. 

To PftEVEBT WoUBDS PKOM MOHTIFTIKO. 

Sprinkle sugar on Ihem. The Turks wash fre^h 
wounds wilb wine, and sprinkle sugar on ihem. Ob- 
ktinale ulcers may be cured with sugar dissolved in 
■ strong decoclioo of walnut leaves. 



THE NEST OF AN OSTRICH. 

Found II South Africa, by Mr. Broodbciil, a Mis- 
tioMtry. 
The eggs were forlj-twu in number, including the 
wo wbicli had been taken away before, and were 
rranged with great apparent exactness. Sixteen 
rere close together in the middle of Ihe nesi; and nn 
hese ihe ostiich was sitting when we arrived: they 
vcre as many as she could cover. — The remaining 
wenty-six were placed very uniformly in a circle, 
ibout three or four feetfiom those in the middle. 
The eggs which were in the circle we found to be 
iiite fresh, at which 1 eipreased my surprise. The 
htlentoli informed roe thai tbuse had been provid* 
ed by Ihe oslrich against ibe hatching of those in 
Ibe middle, when she would break Ihem, one after 
another, and give Ihem lo her young ones fur food, 
and thai by the lime they were disposed of in this 
manner, ihe young ostriches would be able lo go 
abroad with Iheir mother, and provide for Ihi 
selves such things at Ihe desert afTorded. 

I have seen targe flocks of these creatures in South 
Africa.— The fact which I have just stated, relative 
lo the preservation of a quantity of eggs for the sub- 
'ence of Ihe young ones immediately after they 
hatched, affords as striking an iljuslralion of a 
erinlending Providence, perhaps, as the whole 
:lo of natural history affords. 



XaXSCHIAANHOTIS. 



ighl of 13 or 14 feet above the surface of Ibe 
ground. It discharged al the rate of 75 gallons per 
minute, and formed a stream which ran into Cum- 
berland River, and overspread a considerable por- 
tion of its surface for m»ny miles belnw. Tbe oil 
ignites freely and burns brillianliy. The Louisvillti 
paper speculalcs on Ihe raagniiicent appearance it 
would make on the river if sei oo fire. An abund- 
[ supply of sail water has been obtained in Ihe 
ighborhood by boring lo Ihe depth of 200 feet. 
The supply Ihus obtained rises nbout lb feet above 
Ihe ordinary level of Cumberland river. 



PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EAR. 

oanner in which hearing lakes place may hi 
Ihus simply eiplained; — The rays emanating from : 
sonorous body are directed lo the ear, where they 
become concentrated; and in Ibis concentrated stale 
Ihey pass along Ihe external auditory foramen lo tbe 
membrana lympani, on which Ihey excite a vibra- 
' in; this vibration of Ihe tympanum is commuoi- 
ted lo the malleus, in immediate contact with it. 
the aclioa of the malleus conveys Ihem lo tbe incus, 
end Ihe latter again lo Ihe os orbiculare, whence they 
next reach Ihe stapes. The basis of this last bom 
is extended wilhin the vestibulum, in tbal part 
where, placed as a centre, it faces tbe common 
channel of the membranous semi-circular canals, 
well as Ibe orifice of Ihe scala veslibuli: in con 
quence of Ibis situation, the vibrations on the stapes 
are extended lo the water of Ihe labyrinth, and Iht 
undulations directed from this part strike first lh> 
atveus communis, and are next extended throughout 
ihe liquor of Ihe labyrinth, surrounding the uiei 
branous semi-circular canals, agitating by Iheir u 
dulations their whole surface, and this of cours 
affects the nervous expansion spreading over 
those parls. One scala of Ihe cochlea opens ir 
the vestibulum, and Ihe other begins from the fcni 
Iraovalis; and being bolh tilledwilh the 
ihe labyrinth, and communicating with each ottier 
at the apei of Ihe cochlea, the sonorous vihrations 
are in Ibis manner communicated also to the scala 
of the cochlea; bcKides this, between the scale of 

-hlea, in a middle point, is placed the zona 

where Ihe nerve is also extended, and the 
idulutions iKke place, It is by these va- 
ried actions of Ihe different parls on Ihe auditory 
nerves Ibat Ihe latter is enabled lo convey the vi- 
bralions to Ihe mind. — Prom Mr. Curtu'j Lcelurt 
on Ihe Ear, delivered at the Royal IiutUution of Great 
Britaiit. 



KBOIFBS. 



The application of spirits in the ear, is practiced 
Mexico, as a constant and specific remedy for the 
osl violent pains in the head, especially those aril' 
ing from Ihe tooth ache. It is inserted by a syringe, 
ore frequently by the operalor, into ihe ear op- 
e to ihat side of the face where the pain lies. 
s suffered to remain in lill the pain leaves tbe 
nl, which it is said lo do in Ihe course of two 
ree minutes; (he whole effect being doubtlessly 
produced by what is called counteraction. — The 
lensalion lo the patient is by no means dislressiDgi 
it leaembles the whizzing experienced on the immer- 
iion of the head under water, but is more astound- 
ing. The mode of operation is Ibis: the patient lies 
down on the side on which the pain is seated, and 
tbe spirit is poured into Ibe ear whicli is uppermost. 



be use of the chlorurels in treating wounds front 
rabid animals is now becoming general in France 
and Germany, and many satisfactory cases are re- 
corded. M. Schoenberg, a German surgeon. Elates. 
that of three persons who were bitten by a dog, two 
used the chloruret of lime, and recovered from their 
wounds, whilst the third, who refused to submit to 
the trealment, died raving mad. This gentleman 
applies to Ihe wounds twice a day a piece of liat 
dipped in a solution of the r.hlorurel, and orders his 
patients lo lake, Ibree limes a day, from -i drachms 
lo 1 oz. of tbe chlorurel in waler. 



May be healed by Ihe freiiuenl applicatian of 
honey waler, and protecting Ihem from the inBuence 
of cold air. 



^ISIM ITiLIBSillS^B. 






ROCK OIL. 

The Louisville Advertiser mentions that a foun- 
tain of Petroleum or Hock Oil. has been discover- 
ed in Cumherldud county. Some persons were en- 
gjaged in boring through a rock for salt water. Oo 
gelling lo Ihe depth of 130 feet the auger was with- 
drawn and ibe oil rushed upwards, rising to the 
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An improvement 
of liDy cents \a a barrel has taken place io Ibe wa- 
gon price of Howard street flour since our last. It it 
DOW g6.50. Although there appears to be no other 
cause for this advance Ihan Ihe lateness of Ihe sea- 
n is prevalent that It wilt be sustain- 
ear of but few sales from stores, and 
as to indicate established rales. VVc 



id"' We°car 



MARVLAnD Tobacco, of the best quality, is quite 
brisk — good red $G 50; a prelly large crop from 
near Upper Marlboro' sold for S7 50, round — a few 
scattering hogsheads from Ohio for $35 to $30— we 
saw a crop under Inspection, from Allegany County, 
red, of superior quality, that would probably sell for 
(] 1 or $12— it costs (1 131 per cwt. lo transport it 
here, until Ihe Rail-road shall have reached Cumber- 
land; when il will be brought "according lo laui,'" for 
about 26 cents per hundred, or (3 60 pur hogshead. 
Tbe black Maryland Tobacco, which, owing to late 
planting, constitutes a great portioii of the last crop, 
is very dull. 
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* Litest FoseiohMews. 

Bjr lh« ghip Conada, Cupliin Grabs me, Lirerpmil 
pap«nto Ihe ITlh, and London lo Ibe 16ih,hav« 
been received at New YorL. 

The Catholic Bill and the Diarmnchijemenl Bill 
have both pasied Ibe Brilish Pa Hi a men I.— The for- 
mer was carried bj a majority of 104 in the House 
or Peert on the lOlh, end received ibe rojal ai^na- 
(ilfe on Ihe folioningda}'. 

When Ihia inrormaiion was eonnnunicated to the 
Houie or Cominona, it is said it was received niih 
the loudest and most enthusiastic cheering ever 
heard wilhia the vralli of Parliament. 

The Russian Ambassador had been assaisinateil 
in Persia. The Ruasian and TurLiah war recom- 
menced in the latter end of February, by a demon- 
etration by the Turks on Varna. 

A London correepondenl of the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, under d^le dI April 15, says: "The report 
gain a ground thai Enaland intends In oppose eonit; 
decisive measures to the ambitious designs of Russia, 
in coneequeoce of recent information, and ihe Cabi- 
net council summoned for this anernoon, in thia 
city, was supposed to relate to Ihe subject." 

The same correspondent thinks Ihe government 
Hill hare to resort lo coercive measures lo keep tbe 
unemployed weavers quiet. 

The Loodon Sun of April 11, says the Russians 
and Turks may continue their preparations Tor ivsr, 
but Ibey will not we think have recourse to immt- 
diale boslililies, when it is known that Enghnd anil 
France are disposed — nay resolved — lo maintain 
peace in the East of Europe. 

Earthquake in S/ioir.— Letters from Spain are 
full of details of the effects of a late Earlhquakt. 
The towns off Guardamar, Torrevieja, Alnioradi, 
and Los Dolores, have been entirety ruined. Foiii 
hundred and seventy bodies hid been dugout of 
the ruins of AlmelradL Mineral springs have been 
removed to the distance of six miles from the place 
where their sources originally were. The river Se- 
gura, which flowed through ihe citv of Murcia, hm 
changed its course and ils moulD. Four great 
craters are opened at BenejuzHr, and emit lav^ 
and infectious exhalations. Two other craters. 
Opened at the place where Torreviejo was hui!l, 
pour forth torrents of felid watei. 

Tbe letters from Lisbon via Paris, to the 38th uti. 
confirm, the previous Hccounia of Ibe atrocious con- 
duct of Don Miguel to his sister, Ihe lale regent, — 
and add, that several bibbops have been arrested by 
his orders, The ministers of war and marine are 
•aid to have sent in their re»ignalions. 

JVtw Pope — Cardinal Castiglione tvas elected 
Pope by tbe Conclave, and declared on tbe Slat of 
March. He is 6S years of age, and will bear the ti- 
tle of Pius 8th. 

Accordins to leilert from Smyrna, the Kussian 
fleet is about to blockade Ihe porta of Candia, as 
well as tbe Dardanelles. 

A letter from Jesay, of Ibe IBth olL itatea that 
Jussuf Pacha, late Lieutenant-Governor of Varoa, 

LivaapoeL, April lb. — There has been a fair steady 
-■nand for cotton Ibis week, and Ihe sales of all de- 
..ptions amoiiril to J0,4'0 bsiei, viz. EO Sea Island, at 
•ta lOJiSOSlainid, E a 1; 6,0«0 Upland, S 1-S a 6 IS; 
-■0 Orleans, £j a 1; t,!!IO Alabama 6 ■ Gj; I, SAO Bru- 
o, 6aB; ISO W. India, 4t a 6 j; 290 EgyptianSja 1. 

-ht import of Itie neek ia 67,671; <7,0B0 from the 

.u.tod SUtea. 

''be grain market conlim-" -''reDiely dull, and low- 

irices accepted for wli- or flour and Inttiao 

.,.n Ihe demand is very "-'-■ 'intl"*>"al markets' 

—va not been al" - • fa) 



Bagging, Hemp. IB a .El; Flax .1£ a. IB. ffoz, Apieri< 

can.. 8 a. 9 j, noitnil, rough, tierce i clean . 

FUnir, N. York, bbl. E.371 a E.50; Canal T.OO a T.ii; Bal- 
timore Howard Bt. E.SH a 7; Richmond oily milla, ft.EOi 
.__ . .„. ^lejandria, 6.60 a 6.76; Fredericka- 



burg B.60i Petersbura, 6.60; Rye Flour, 3 60 a 3.' 
Indian Meal, per bbl. 3.60; per hhd. 13.00 a 13.i 
Groin, Wheat, Virginia t.37 a 1.2B; N. Carolina l.SS i 



.30; Bye, North, .EB a. 10; Corn, Vellow, Norlh, .64 . 

16; Barley,66; Oats, South and North, .32 a .38; Peas, 
while dry 7 bu. 6.00; Beans, ^ bu. 8.00 a 8.60. Propi- 
luni, Beef, mesa 10.00 a IO.G0-, prime 8.00 a 8.60; cargo 

Butler, N. York, lit a 16; shipping, .8a.ll;Lard. 

.bi a .61; Pork, mess 12,60 a 13.00; prime 9.76 a ID.lsi 
cargo 8.60 a S.76; Hama, Va., per lb. .9 a ,10; Narthem 
.9a. 10. fiu(.2ja.Sj. 7o6iieco, Virginia.St a .6} a.Sfi 
Kentucky, .3^ a 6t a .6}. fToof, Merino, American 
fleece, ,3! a .38; Pulled, .3S a .36; common, .18 a .16, 
Fulled, spinning, .18 a ,30. 

Prices Current in Phdadelphia, Jffay 1 1. 
B(u-uaz, yellow .S3a.S4; £caTU, bushel (1.26 a 1.60, 
!tf, meaa 10 a It, prime Oa 9.60, cargo 7; fuller, No 

. .Ba.SJ, No.!, .6 a .6; CoUim, New Orleaaa.ll a .13 
Upland .9 a. 101, Tennessee .9 a .10^, Alabama .Si 
lot; fVeUcn, South. .32 a .33, West. .31 a.3£; Plax.St 
.8t- Hour, super. 6.S0; fine 8.26; Rye 3.37i a 3.60: 
Cornmeal, hda. 1 1,00 a 1 1.26, ble. i.\3i a 2. 18 j; Flaxuid. 
cask 9.60 a 9.76; bu. 1.36; Cirain, Wheat 1.20 a I.SO: 
Rye .60 a.EO, Corn I. c. while, .42 a .43, t. c. yellow, .*t 
a .47, u. c. round, .48 a .60; Oats .30 a .37, Barley, Pa. 
.46 a .60; do. Eastern, .66; black-eyed Peas .40 a .SO. 
Hama, Jersey .9 a .11, Virginia .10 a .12, V\estem 7; 
Htmp, 220; Lont, .6 b. B; Oi/, linseed, .80; Pork.taent, 
IS.OOa 19.60, prime 11.60a 12, CBi^o 10.2E a 10.60; Ktce, 
2.76 a 3.25; ri)6an;i), Kentucky .4 a. 7, Virginia .4t a.7| 
Wool, common washed lb. .2B a .30, half blood .30 a .33, 
Ibree quarters blood .33 a .3&, full blood .36 a .40, un- 
washed, generally 10 cents Isas, according to quality. 



IMPROVED REFRIGERATOR OR PORTA- 
BLE ICE HOUSE, 
MADE ONLY BY DANIEL RICHARDSON, 
At the Old Exchange, in Commerce itear the comer 
of Wattr ttrett. 
Good houae wires only can calculate Ihe many useful 
and economical purposes to which this invenlion may 
be applied. It may be fully relied on for keeping bui> 
er, milk, meat, eggs, fruits, vegetables, wines and U- 
;uors of every kind, or any other articles of household 
Loniumption, perfectly cool, fresh, pure, sweet, clean 
ind free from taint as long as desirable, and it is at- 
tended with another advantage — complete security 
igainat every speciea of vermin. And in winter it will 
keep any arLcle from freezing thai may be deposited 

Captains of steamboats and vessels going lo sea, will 
find those artieles tbe most easentiol thing on board 
their vessels, as eoarse alum sail can be used in then 
to keep them cold instead of ice. 

Also hia new Inventtd BUTTER BOX constructed ol 
tbe same principles of tbe Kefrigeralor. In these huL 
ter boxes any quantity of butter may be transported to 
market from any dialance by land or water in the beai 
condition, perfectly hard and without injury to the form 
of the prints in the hotest season. 

HIUIP AND OTHER SEEDS. 
The subscriber has on hand one barrel of very fine 
HbMP SEED, Just received from Kentucky. Ue has 
also the white Italian MULBERRY SEED, of superior 
quality; and likewise while English and Mercer POTA- 
TOEtJ for seed, and a very good supply of liis Meisrs, 
Landreih'a superior GARDEN SLEDii, each paper bear- 
ing the Measrs, Landreth's name. Warranted Ploughs, 
Cultivators, Patent Cylindrical and Dutch Cutting Boxes, 
Wheat Fans, and other Agricullunil Implements, op 
■.■I"" ■■ usual, of hit own manufacture, and will bi: 
•"' '^ good as any implements of their kind hi 
,." 'itra Mould Boards, Heels and Points for 
I b»>s Ploughs, are kept coostautly on band foi 

'le, b >, the place of Ihuee worn out oo plough? 
idde u •' ''iris or any of his agents, but will not be 
i>ni.l>. -T '-^n- to be made into new ploughs by 

uiu- '' ffoAi for Mr. Daiis. 
.-j.h. 3 will meet with prompt atten. 

10NATHAN S. EAS' lAN^ 



Saturday, 16 

Sunday,. 17 

Monday, Ill 

Tuesday, 19 

Wednesday,.. 20 

Tlmrsday, ai 

Friday, 22 



Length Moon 
Rises. Sets, of days. Sets. 



Pull Moon, IBth, 2 h. •. 



BAZiTIUOaxl FHXCB8 CITBHIIVT. 



.11 — Mississippi .1 
Geo..9a.l2-Wni! 



Corricltd for Iht ^mirtcnn F<ir<ner,by Edward J. mjlmi 

4- Co., CammUsion MerchanU and Flanitra' ^gmlt. 

ToBACCo.—Maryland, ground leaf, (6.00 a 10.00— 

seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00 — red, 6.00 a S.OO — Una 

red, B.OO ■ 10.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, G.OOi 

8.60— good red 8.00 ■ 12.00— fine yellow, 10.00 a lO.DO 

-Rappahannock, 4.00 a E.OO — Kentucky, common 6.00 

7.00— wrapping, 6.00 b 8.00. 

Fldur — beat white wheat family, |7.60 — superfine 
Howard street, 6.76; city mills, 6.26 a 6.G0; Su»- 
quehauna, 8.60— Coaii MeiL, bbl. 2.60- G a aim, best 
red wheat, 1.20a I. SO— best white do. 1.30i 1.60— wd. 
I good, .70 1.25— CoHM, while, ,46 e. 47; yellow, .46 
,48- Rii,.68a.68— OATa,.E6a.28— BiAna, I.OOal.tB 
-Pij|B,.66 ■ .60— Cloier sied,4.00 b4.60-^Timot», 
2a 2.60— OacHAan Grass, 2 b 2.60— Herd's, .16 ■ I.OO— 
Lucerne .S7ia.601b,—BABLET, ,46 B,60—FLaiseB»,1.00 
OH, Virg. .8t D .10- Lou. .11 0.12- Alab. .10 a 
.asissippi .Mb .13— North Carolina,. 10 a .11— 
g . 12— WniSEET, hhds. 1 st pf. .22 ■ .22)— in bbb. 
24— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 ■ .18 — warii- 
.20 — craBBed,.20 a .22 — tbree-t|uarter,.18 ■ 
.30— rulldo..30a.60,accord'gtoqual.— Hrhp, BuMia, 
loD,$t!6 B230; Country, dew-rotted, I3B ■ 140— water- 
rotted, 170 8 190— Fish, Sbad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbL 
6.76; do. trimmed, E.GC^ — North Carolina, No. I, fl.U t 
S. 60— Herrings, No.1, bbl.3.2S; No. 2, t.SIt aS— Mac 
kerel. No. 1, B.UO; No. I, 6.26; No. 3, 4.t»— Baco>, 
' ims, Baltimore cured, new, .6i a .10; old, II; do. E. 
bore, .I2t — hog round, cured, .7 b .8— Pealhere, .IB 
.29— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, (7.00, grMUd, 
S7t bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, (4.60 ■ $6.00. 

M Ana ETiKo.— Apples, per bushel. (2.00; Squabs, 18|; 
Young Chickens, ,^.60 a 4.00 per do:.; Butler, lb. .31^ ■ 
37t; Egga,.Ua.l2t; Potatoes, Irish, busb. 1.00; Fowls, 
doi. 3 a S.76; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 ■ .10; Teal, 
.8; Mutton,. 6 a .7; Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed, .Bit: 
1.00 Sausages, lb. .8; Shad, 10.00 b 12.00 per hundred; 
Terrapins, 4.00 a 4.60 per dox; Pork, 6.60 a 6.00 cwt 
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complete flower — ^Further eztracta from Jaooba' Re- 
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for the sake of some things curious and some umAiI — 
Report in Congress on the Public Lands of the Dniled 
Stales, with Tables, showing the quantity of aorei in 
each state and its appropriation — On the Bot Fty or 
Nitter, by Professor ^lon of Troy — The Art of Ma- 
king wine continued; Of Rackine; Of Fining — Fe- 
me^ Accomplishments — Obituary of Mrs. Sarah Hat^ 
tin — New Market Races — Norfolk Races — Ferfonnaii 
ces of the celebrated blood Horse Timoleon— Obitib 
ry of the celebrated slnlliona, Pacolet, Oscar, and Cm 
stitution — Grand Steeple Chase in England — To Fn. 
vent wounds from mortifying— The nest of an Osbtiet 
Philosophy of the Ear- — Fountain of Rock Oi^lu 
cipes, Cure for the Tooth Ache in Mexico; t^ure fta l>>' 
Bite of Rabid Animals — Baltimore Flour Market 
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(From the British Fanner's Magazine.) 
MR. LAWSOxN ON SMUT. 

Sir, — At page 390, vol. i. of (he Quarterly Jowr- 
fiol qf Agricu&vre, will be found a very interesting 
account, by Mr. Fleming of Flisk, of a ^rtmarka- 
bie law of vegetable life. To this law I beg leave to 
call your attention for a short time, and afterwards 
state its application to the present subject. 

I transcribe the whole of Mr. Fleming's observa- 
tions. They are as follow, viz, — 

'*lt frequently happens that the results of experi- 
ence are extensively acted upon by practical men, 
io reference to particular operations, long before the 

{irinciple concerned in the arrangement be distinct- 
y recognized, or its application to objects, under 
other circumstances^ be deemed either possible or 
expedient The theoretical naturalist frequently re- 
ceives the first hint of his generalizations from those 
who have confined their attention to effects merelv, 
and who have marked these even under peculiarly 
confined limits. Yet we must be contented to re- 
ceive knowledge from every quarter, though in 
scanty portions, and rejoice in every contrikution 
likely to accelerate the march of improvement. 

"It is well known, that, in the animal kingdom, all 
those circumstances Which accelerate the growth of 
the body, exercise a proportional influence on the 
reproductive system, so that the period of puberty 
is uniformly earlier in domesticated than m wild 
animals, and in those which are fed plentifully with 
food than in those which are scantily supplied 
These effects of an abundant supply of food are ex- 
hibited throughout the whole range of the inimal 
kiogdonf , as far as observation has hitherto extend- 
ed- The very reverse of this arrangement seems 
to prevail in the vegetable kingdom. Where plants 
are furnished with an abundant supply of food, their 
reproductive energies develope themselves slowly, 
and flowers and fruit or seeds are late in appearing. 
On the other hand, when the supply of nourishment 
is scanty; when the plant is, as it were, starved, and 
when death is threatened, the reproductive energies 
act with readings, flowers and seeds arfi produced, 
and the extinraon of the race guardea against; or, 
in other words, fi^ scantier the supply q^'nowruhment, 
tike sorlter wU a plant propagate its kind. Let us 
oow attend to some of the exhlbitiois of this law, 
and their application to useful purpoies. 

''In reference to seeds, it has been long known to 
sardeners, that those which are ne^ or fresh pro- 
duce plants with more luxuriant fo-lage, and less in- 
elinecf to run into flower and fruit, :han such as have 
been kept for some time, and are partially spoiled. 
In the first case, the supply of ncurishment, during 
the early stages of its erowtb bang in abundance, 
the plant enlarges rapidlv in sixe; while, in the lat- 
ter ease, the scanty supply causes the plant, in obe- 
dience to the law which we have announced, to run 
more directly to flower and seed. These circum- 
stances are carefully considered in the culture of 
cucumbers and melons, the seeds of which are sel- 
dom employed until several years old. Such, in- 
deed, is the attention paid tctbis condition, that we 
find in books on horticultun the following grave re- 
commendation; — 'If new feed onl]r can be had, it 
should be carried a weet or two in the breeches 
pocket, to dry away bow^ of the more watery parts.* 
A similar attention to tiis law, in reference to the 
seeds of other vegetables, is productive of equal 
benefit Peas, for example, are well known as apt 
to run to straw, wh^re the ground is rich or moist 
The employment rf old is the only suitable remedy. 
In some newlv et^losed earse-lands, the evil of ex- 
cessive luxurisi^e is frequently experienced to an 
ineoovenient <egree during two or three years. 
The straw is^ra^t in quantity, but the grain is al-| 
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ways deficient* In vain is recourse had to early or 
thin sowing, while the use of old seed is neglected. 
We need not here guard against misconception, by 
stating in detail, that, where seeds are kept too long, 
they either do not vegetate, or give origin to a weak, 
sickly useless plant. Where luxuriance of leaf and 
great size are the objects aimed at in the cultivation 
of garden or farm produce, the influence we have 
been considering must be guarded against as an 
evil; especially, for example, with turnips and cab- 
bafi;e; old seed producing plants too much disposed 
to run to flower. 

''Independent of the influence which this law ex- 
ercises on the future plant, as the result of the con- 
dition of the seed, we have it in our power to wit- 
ness its operation under other circumstances, in the 
growing plant itself. In the management oT fruit 
trees, there are a variety of plans pursued, which, 
though obviously depending on this law of the veg- 
etable kingdom, are frequently but imperfectly un- 
derstood by the practical gardener* The transplant^ 
ing of fruit-trees hastens the production of flower 
buds. A tree which for years bas shown no tenden- 
cv to produce flower-buds, but which has been ex- 
clusively occupied in the extension of its roots and 
branches, will, upon being sbiAed from its place, soon 
exhibit symptoms of a change. The roots, by this 
process, have been in part injured, the supply of 
sap to the tree during the following season has in 
consequence become diminished, and the plant ceas- 
ing in a great measure to extend its size, hastens to 
propagate its kind by the production offlower*buds, 
and the subsequent display of blossoms and fruit 

"The diminished supply of sap, and the conse- 
quent hastening of the production of fruit-buds. Is 
accomplished by several other plans equally effica- 
cious. When a rank growing fruit-tree is engraft- 
ed on a slow growing stock, or, in other words, when 
a tree requiring much sap is compelled to receive its 
supply through a tree having but a scanty supply, 
the engrafted branch will come earlier into n^uit 
than if it had been always supplied with abundant 
nourishment This method ol accelerating the pro- 
duction of fruit; and termed dwarfing^ is peculiarly 
serviceable in enabling the cultivator of new varie*- 
ties to become early acquainted with their respec- 
tive merits. 

"When fruit-trees are prone to run to wood, ear- 
deners are accustomed to la^ hare a portion of their 
roots during winter* By this exposure many of the 
fibres are destroyed, and the vigour of all greatly di- 
minished; so that the sap, during the following sum- 
mer, is transmitted to the branches in less quan- 
tity, and the production of fruit-buds is the conse- 
quence. 

"Fruit-trees, luxuriant in leaves and branches, 
but bad bearers, are sometimes forced into a produc- 
tive state, by having portions of the barls removed 
by the knife, or wires twisted round the stem or the 
branches. In this case, the ascent of the sap is in- 
directly diminished, by the obstruction of the vessels 
containing the proper juices, the death of the plant, 
or portion of the plant, is threatened, and the repro- 
ductive organs speedily exercise their functions. 
The late Dr. Walker, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, who had devoted 
much time to the investigation of vegetable physiol- 
ogy, intimates, that the effects here produced by 
barking; or the twisting of wires, have* been ac- 
complished by other means. He says (in his Eco- 
nomical History of the Hebrides, ii. p. 298,) 'to 
some standard fruit-trees, honeysuckle indeed may be 
applied with great advantage; these, when even of 
considerable age, do sometimes continue to run so 
much to wood, and especially towards the heart of 
the tree, that it remains quite unfruitful. To plant 
a vigorous honeysuckle at the foot of such a tree, is 
an easy effectual remedy, and much better than any 
pruning. The honeysuckle grows up, occupies the 
heart of the tree, checks its luxuriance, directs iu 



vegetation towards the extremities, and renders it 
fruitful. A large apple-tree of the above desiSrip- 
tion, above fifty years old, and which had always 
been barren, was rendered by this practice extreme- 
ly fruitful. When this end is answered, which will 
happen in a few years, the honeysuckle should then 
be removed, before it becomes injurious.' 

"In the cultivation of flowering planiSf a knowl- 
edge of this law of vegetable life, and its extensive 
application, may prove of mat importance. Sir 
James Edward Smith, in his Introduction to Botany, 
mentions that the Solandra grandiflora, a Jamaica 
shrub, was for a number of years cultivated in the 
English stoves, and propagated extensively by cut- 
tings, each plant growing many feet in length every 
season, from the abundance of moisture and nour- 
ishment, without showing any signs of fructification. 
At length a pot of the Solandra was accidentally left 
without water in the dry stove at Kew; and, in con- 
sequence of this unintentional neslect, the luxuriant 
growth of its branches was greatly checked, and a 
flower came forth at the extremity of each. By a 
similar mode of treatment the same effect has since 
been frequently produced. Indeed, when the law is 
once properly understood, its application to a variety 
of cultivated plants, which are slow in showing 
flower, must be obvious. We have seen it prac- 
ticed with effect on several species of willows. 

"In the cultivation of a farm, numerous examples 
are frequently occurring of the influence of this ar- 
rangement in the vegetable economy. The crops 
growing on the thinnest parts of the soil, where the 
nourishment is consequently in diminished quantity, 
are always the first to exhibit their flowers, and to 
be ready for the sickle. In ill-managed farms, the 
harvest is usually much earlier (other things being 
equal,) than in those where the crops are under the 
influence of a better system. We nave had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the delay of harvest, upon 
the application of lime for example, in consequence 
of this increased supply of nourishment produeiiif 
luxuriance of growth rather than eariy flowerinc. 

"In the management of pknUationMf the Indica- 
tions of this law may often prove of great ralue. 
Wherever we see a tree, in a very young state, ex- 
hibiting its flowers and producing fruit, we maj an- 
ticipate its eariy decay. The premature formation 
of fruit-buds is the conse(]uence of a scaatv supply 
of nourishment, arising, it may be, from the roots 
having been injured, but generally from the plant 
bein^ placed in an unfavourable soil. Fir-trees 
readily indicate their disagreement with the soil bj 
the production of cones, while yet young, and this 
early fructification is the almost sure forerunner of 
death. The Balsam Fir, for example, which thrives 
well on a moist soil, will, if planted on a thin dry 
soil, begin in a few years to produce cones^— then 
the bark appears covered with blisters, which, when 
opened, pour forth a limpid resin, and the tree 
after languishing a few years dies, after, in the 
course of a dozen of years, having attained tlie 
height of from twelve to twenty feet In looking at 
those decorated villas, nesr a large town, which to 
the citizen appear so captivating, one may frequent- 
ly discover the real character of the soil, bv this 
premature flowering of the ornamental shrubbery. 

"Though plants differ from animals, in reference 
to this singular law, which we have here ventured 
to establish from an extensive induction of particu- 
lars, they agree, in other respects, in the Influence 
which an abundant supply of nourishment exercises 
in the increase of the number and size of the 
progeny." 

To me it appears that smut in grain arises frimia 
modification of the law now mentioned. In proof of 
this, 1 beg leave to recall your attention to my first 
paper on smut It appeared in the first volume of 
your Magazine, at page 450. 

If you attend to the facts stated io that paper, 
you will find many of them which coincide with Mr. 
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In my paper it will be 
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of facts, that "nmitltd planU 



n a clearer 
poiDl of view, [ shall place a few of Ihem in oppo- 
lilioD to each olher. 
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well known tbal in the ani- 
mol kingdam, all those cir- 
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ate (ho growth of the body, 

proportional * 
fluencc on the reproductive 
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the evil of excessive lusii' 
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Mr. P. says, "In reference 
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" Farmers inform 
neto iiid is more apt than old 
to produce smut, and I stal- 
ed in the paper above re- ihosc 
ferred to, that appedrancesi fresh, produce pla 
of luxuriant vegeialion.lmore luxuriant foli 
which are presented to our loss inch 
view in the tl«ni, may aho 
bo traced to thayioitifrj; thf 
if we remove the corolli 
and look into the interior c 
the flower, o s((m,somewhat 
pellucid, and of i _ 
colour,* will frequently be 
found growing up in roo 
uf the stamina and pistils. 

Having compared these slatements, I would now 
»uk what is the greenish coloured slem in the mid- 
ille of the (lower of smulled grain but an indication, 
of the Jlouier Tunning to wood? What is Ibis but the 
law staled by Mr, Fkining, or rather a modification 
at It? 

Mr. Fleming has remarked that an additional sup- 
ply of moidlure causes the Jlotcer to run to wood. 
This is just what 1 have slsted with regard lo smul. 
ir jou refer, to m; former papers you will find it 
slated, that this effect (the running of the flower to 
wood) is produced by new seed and an additional 
supply of nourishment, arising from a separation c 
the coronal and seminal roots, and that this sepats 
lion is occasioned by imperrecl tillage. 

1 have thus endeavoured to point out a few pni 
sages in which there appears to me to be some re 
markable coinciUciices between the facts slated i 
my paper on smut, and those which are contained 
in Mr. Fleming's remarks. I have Tor a long 
-upposed (bat il is a law somewhat similar io Ihe 
jne stated b^ Mr. Fleming that produces smut, an J 
•• Mr. Fleming has given a very clear and per«picr 
"^ account of it, I have transcribed the —*'•'>• • 
V- taper. Without endeavouring, howeve- > 
*ite at a correct conclusion on the si'* '~' 
'ave the matter to the determinBl''~ 
.i' your Magazine, in Ihe hope (•.. , 1' 

■•<■« tell us in what otl-— r-'' g th -■ ■*• 

.... /e Hated '■-■"• - ■"" "•'• 

■ 'dveDliiir'' 



the Southern Agriculturist.) 
INDIGO. 

n Ihe Culiivalion and Frcparalitm for Market, of 
the Bengal Indigo; by A. Camfbell Dddlop, vf 
Sheldon, A'orth Britain. 
[Communicated bj Ex-Gov. Williams, of S. Carolina.] 
"Factory, AciE. 3, 1B28. 

JUy Dear Sir, — Your application, under date of 
e ITth inst. was received in due course of mail, 
and I now enclose the memoir on the mode of man- 
ufacturing Indigo in Bengal. It was prepared for 
by A. Caraphell Dunlop, Esq. of North Britain, 
board of a crowded steam-boat, on our passage 
to Baltimore. I have expected to see it tor several 
cumbers back of your work; as a friend, to whom 
I bad given a copy, said he would communicale it 
to you, for publication, with some additional matter 
of his own on the same aubjecl, and which 
I regret, because his experience might have added 
value lo your own labours." Accident threw me into 
the society of Mr. Dunlop, than whom, I have not 
met a more gentlemanly and Intelligent traveller. 
He had \eti his home, in very early life, in pursuit 
of wealth, and in Bengal found his hopes amply 
alized, in the culiivalion of Indigo. His opinio 
being those of a practical ngriculurist, are enlit 
lo implicit conOdence. His assurances were 1 
quenl and most positive, that Ihe use of lime, in 
manufacture of Indigo, is injurious, and now 
[irely omitted in Bengal. During the last sessioi 
the Legislature, I gave several copies lo different 
gentlemen, if any of them have made experiments 
on Mr. Dunlop's directions, il is estremcly desirable 
Ihey should put the public in possession of Ihem. 
Colonel Glover, of Ihe Senate, may probably give 
you further information. Respectfully yours, 

DAVID K. WiLLUMS. 



ARcr all the water is drawn off, it is put into 
ixes or presses, Ihe same as cheese, and pressed 
screws until it is as hard as cheese is commonly 
pressed, so that il may be cut by wire on a table, 
'n appearance, no cracks or unevenness in tho 
•.r. It is generally cut into three inch squarel 
all round. If the cakes then do not break clear and 
fair, they are broken up, put into Ihe boiler, and re- 
boiled, with the other fecula or matter ol ensuins 

6ih. It is then put on shelves, overlaid with grass, 
that as the cakes shrink up, Ihe grass eontracli 
ielf, and keeps the cakes from cracking, without 
^ing much handled. 

When thoroughly dried, it is packed Into chests, 
id no sweating. Ao lime or alkaline lued m Ih* 
pToce$*. A. C. DUNLOP, 

Of Sheldon't Banki, JV. Britain. 



(From the Columbian Reporter.) 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Mjoiimcd Mcdiiig of the Board of Offieen of Ok 

Briitol County 3gricuilUTal Society, at Ttamton, 

^pril 8, 1829. 

The Comroillee on Agriculture award the follow- 
ing premiums in addition to those awarded at the 
annuil Uatlle Show, in October last, viz: 
To Schuyler Shepard, of Mansfield, for Ihe best 

crcp of Indian Corn, being 85} bushels on 

one acre and eight rods of land, - - flO 
To Roland Howard, of Easton, for Ihe beet crop 

of English Turnips, being llTi bushels on 



half a: 



Ist. The seed is thrown in Ihe land broadcast, 
very poorly cultivated, but grows luxuriantly, from 
' e inuodation of the land, yearly from the rains. 

he land seldom gives two following good crops. 

'id. The plant is cut when the leaves become 
diiik green and full of juice — not particular about 
the height, say about five to six feet, and when the 
lower leaves begin lo drop off. It is cut and put 
ill the vats as soon as possible, so that it may not 
become healed and burnt, which will be the case if 
it remains heaped logelher for a short time. 

Sd. The steeping vata are generally about twenty 
feet square, and shallaw, about three feet and a 
hair high, so thai the water may be filled quickly, 
lo keep the plants from heating, which are stacked 
slightly, lo allow the water to penetrate freely, and 
lo extract the colour. From ten to twelve hours 
steeping is considered sufficient to extract all Ihe 
matter St for good colour. This must be regulated 
according to Ihe tempernlureof Ihe weather, when — 

4ih. The water is drawn off into Ihe beating vats, 
and is generally heat or churned off in three hours, 
more or less: having, in appearance, on a while plate, 
a fine large floating grain. When the grain begins 
lo break, Ihe healing should be discontinued and 
the grain allowed to settle in the vals, when Ihe 
water should be gently drawn off A light. Mad-'— 
1—1'— red water, gene-i'lv gives good colou' i-.j,- 
i„ • I* 'e r-"""" "!'•'■ is not in;-"' ■ "•! 



>.■..» lo boil.whe' 
'. raw vegelati'- 
'■'hs quicker, ^. 



"■p« the Kantleman here allubm. . 
^ll- Km -~~ni*. I pl«— -.<i™. ^ 



Subioined are the statements of Messrs. Shepard 
and Howard, showing the mode of cultivation bv 
which the above crops and premiums were obtained, 

&.C. 

Mansfield, Xov. 99, ISfB. 
I, the S^ibscriber of Mansfield, in the county of 
Bristol, hereby certify th:it I raised Ibe present year, 
eighty-five bishels and three fourtlft of a bushel of 
Indian corn :io one acre and eight rods of land. 
Said corn wasplanted about Ihe Ist of May, in doa- 
ble drills, with about 1 peck of seed corn soaked ia 
copperas water, manured with about eighteen wagoo 
loads of summe- and winter manure mixed together. 
I also dressed tU corn over with wood ashes before 
hoeing it the fiist time; the first hoeing was per- 
formed about Ihrie weeks after planting; Ihe second 
in five, and Ihe tUrd in seven weeks alter planting. 
The crop raised in said land Ihe last year, was, 
on about one half i{ il, Indian com, (he other half, 
a crop of rye, Isien off in June, and polatou 
planted after, manired with about twelve loads of 
compost manure. Sc{it7VLEB Sucf ard. 

To (/i; Contmillu o\ 

Gertlehek— In onfonnily to the rules and re- 

fulationsoftheBristol'^ounty Agricultural Society, 
send you the amount, 'ogether with the manner ol 
culture, Stc. of half an aire of flat turnips, and also 
Ihe amount, &c. of S7 tuii of ground sown with 
Ruta Baga seed, bath the g^twth of 18S9. 

The quality of the soil sovn to flat turnips, is k 
sandy loam, and much more natural to grain (ban 
grass. The land had been in jrass for the last four 

fears, and produced but small oops of fine top hay. 
t wai mown in July last, and sihn afler ploughed, 
taking care to turn the furrows fla\ About the close 
of the month, there were nineteen hads of ordiosry 
ure, C" ^"ibeli to the ^ad) utted on 
«.. h. ..M h-ir-ere,«idtbe 
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groaad once birrowed. Oa ibe 41b o( Au^iit, Ihi 
clod* were raked in lieaps, and the lurnip senl 
sown wilh a band drilJ mnchine, in rows sixteen 
bcfaea apart, and froDi Ihrec lo four inches id tfae 
row. Wlien tbey were well up Ihey were Ibinned, 
calculating to bave (hern slaiid at least six inches 
apart in the row, — Tbey were aTlerwards boed 
twice, at inter vuls aulled to liecp down the weeds. 
They nere gathered Oct. 3 1st and Nor. Ist, and the 
produce of the half acre ivas one hundred and se 
teen buabels and a hair. 



Ploughing — two small yoke or oxen and a 
harse, half a day, . - - - J 
Driver, and plougliman, half a day, • 
19 loads manure, and spreading, - - 14 25 
Harrowing once, - - . , 

Raking sods, 1 50 

Sowing the seed— one man half a day. 
Thinning and hoeing ttvice — equal to six 

days' work, - ... . 4 50 

Gathering iLe crop — Gve days' work, ! 

ine 33 

1131 bushels at 33 cis per busbel, (the price 
at nbieb I sold them,) - - - 33 77 

Profit of the half acre, - - - gl2 39 

It may be proper to remark that I think (he fore- 
" " " ■ raalerially lessened 

Uy severe frost in 



^oing crop dI 

in consequence of the 

October. 

I also think that the 
than it nas previous to 

The quality of the so 
light loam, and was pL 
^pril, mSS, the bills 
ploughed down, and 



nd is in a belter condition 
iking the said crop. 
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ited to corn in 1827.— In 
ere split, and soon afler 
' sdsof 



e carted on and spread. The 7lh of June tbi 
ground was cross ploughed with a horsi' — then bar- 
rowed, and sown with a drill machine, in 
feel apart, and at twelve inches in the row. — When 
Ibe plants were well up they were thinned, and af- 
terwards hoed twice at proper intervals, taking care 
fo keep theni free rroin weeds. They were gathered 
on Ibe 3d day of November, and the product was 
one hundred and four bushels, when divested of 
■heir tops and clearly trimmed, and weighing seventy 
lbs. to the bushel, giving a total weight of three Ions 
twelve hundred and eighty pounds. 

EXPENSE OF CDLTirATlOR. 

Three plougbiugs, - - . - Jl 75 
Sii loads of manure, - - - - " " 

Harrowing, -..-.. 
Seed, sowing, and picking some amall sloneSj 
Thinning and hoeing twice — &ve days' workj 
Gathering — 4 days' work, - - - 3 00 

|14 S6 

VXhVt OF THE CROF, 

104 buiheli at 35 cts per bushel. 

Leaving a profit of - - - (ii 75 

I beg leave here to remark, that I consider Ruta 
Bags a Tery valuable esculent, especially for cattli 
during our long winters, when they are fed princi- 
pally upon /re»?i hay, of which our section of the 
country abounds; a small quantity given daily 
■arve lo keep them sufficiently loose, and Ihus c 
tribute greatly Id prederve their health. Its value 
need only be known lo be more generally cultivated. 
I am aware, gentlemen, that agreeably lo your 
fist of premiums, you are not authorised to award a 
premium for tbe product of any root crop grown on 
aayleaa quantity of land than one fourth of nuacre; 
ADd it was my inlenlion to have sown more than 
dut amouot to Ruta Baga, nor did I suspect until 



le. But, 
ing that 



tbe ground was measured, but [hat I had ! 
the tines being in a zig zag form deceived 
genllemcn, I leave the case with you, belie 
if you think me entitled to a graluily, j'o 
commend one, and not otherwise. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect. 

Your humble servant, 

Roland Howard. 



(From the Nciv England Farmer.) 
POTATOES- 
JUr. Feiienden, — I oAeu see much in your very 
useful paper on potatoes. 1 will add a few remarks, 
after more than twenty years experience in farm, 
ing, having cultivated, some seasons, more than a 
dozen sorts, and never leas than five or six. I fully 
agree with Mr. Lowell on the subject of the sorts 
never mixing, from being planted near each other- 
I have occasionally seen red and white potatoes in 
the same hill, but jicriucily distinct; having acci- 
dentally planted a set of each, always having in- 
tended, however, lo plant by themselves, but care- 
lessness sometimes takes place. New sorts or mix- 
tures, I presume, are never produced, only by sow- 
ing Ibe iceili contaioed in the apple and in Ihe blos- 

As (o planting whole potatoes, or cutting in 
halves, or quarters, if large, I have not perceived 
any diSerence in the crop. I rather imagine that 
too inuc/i seed may bo planted, as often as loo Jitllf. 
Why do we want more stocks for a bill than 
of corn, say four or five? I believe beyond that 
number is unnecessary and prejudicial, in Ireland 
it is often practised by (be lower class of farmers, 
and more especially in scarce seasons, during Ihe 
winter lo scoop out Ihe ejes (as ibey inform 
about Ihree-fourlbs of an inch in diameter, and (__ 
eighth thick) every day before cooking the rest of 
the roots. These pieces are saved till planting, the 
ouUides become dry, and do not rot as soon as 
planted, as many pieces do when planted immtdi- 
ately after being cut I think it always well, two or 
three weeks before planting lo cut the potatoes in- 
tended for seed, that they may get dry — or if put 
off until Ihe day of planting, 1 would then recoin- 
Diend, that piaster of Paris, or lime, should be 
sprinkled over them so as to cover and dry up the 
moisture before dropping in the bills or rows. 

I have sometimes, lo obtain early potatoes, adapt- 
ed Ihe plan recommended by Mr. Derby, of Salem, 
of putting whole potatoes close together in a hot- 
bed, and coveting them, say one or two inches, 
when Ihe sprouts get five or six inches above ground, 
take up the roots and break off the sprouts close to 
tbe potato. These shoots have roots like a cab- 
bage plant, and may be planted three or four in a 
hill, or if in rows nine to twelve inches apart — Ibey 
produced potatoes very equal in size, and generally 
large. I lliink this proves they do not require miy 
further nourishment from Ihe old potato, us Mr. 
Derby has returned the same potatoes lo the hot- 
bed, and taken fresh shoots from them four, and I 
believe, five limes- Yours, &,c. 

NORFOLK. 
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Ejitracl of a IttUr dated KUhmond, May 9, 1829 
ilH. Skinner: 

Sir,— The New York while (lint wheat is rapidly 
coming into favour, it is a very late wheat— branch- 
es more than any that 1 am acquaiiiied with, re- 
quires early seeding, from ihe 3(Jth Sepieniber to 
tbe lOlh October— my fourth experiment is now on 
Ihe ground, and is as fine as could be desired. 

Yours, &c. John Allah. 

P. S. Gen. J. H. Cocke, has changed his opinion 

of its character. He requested to be supplied with 

ly bushels of my last crop for seed— il was less 

injured by Ihe unusual warm njnler of 1637-39, 

than any of Ihe urlier wheat. 



RHUBARB. 

{Several inquiries having been made of the Edi- 
tor, relative to the cultivation of Rhubarb, we 
copy Ihe following article from I.oudon't Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening, as being Ihe best one at hand. 
?iome of our friends who have experience in Ihe 
culture of Rhubarb would confer a favour by fur- 
nishing us with some practical hints on the subject.] 
Rlitum.L,; Ennem 5Vig. L.; and Polygimea:, J. Rhu- 

barbt, fr.; KhaliaTber, GtT.; and Rubarbaro, llal. 

There arc three species of this plant in cultiva- 
tion, Ibe rhapoulicum, hybridum, and palmalum, all 
perennials. 

Rlieum Rlu^onticum, L. is a native of Asia, and 
waa introduced in 1573. Tbe leaves are blunt and 
smooth, veins reddish, somewhat hairy underneath- 
petioles grooved above and rounded at Ihe edge.' 
This species has been longest in cultivation. 

R. hybridum, L. is also a native of Asia, intro- 
duced in 1778. The leaves are targe, somewhat 
cordate, smooth, and of a light green- When un- 
der good cultivation, they often measure four or five 
feet in length, the fool-stalk included. This sort 
was first introduced as a culinary rhubarb, by J, 
Dickson, V. P. H. S. about twenty years ago, and is 
esteemed more succulent than Ihe R. R),ttpoiUicum. 
R. Palimlum, L. is a native of Tariary, distin- 
guished from all Ibe others by its elegant palmate 
leaves. It has been known in Ibis country since 
. and 1) generally considered as the true Tur- 
key or Russian rhubarb. 

, ^''*: 'I'lio twofirstspeciesarecuUivaledentire- 
ly. and tbe third in gardens, principally for Ihe pe- 
tioles ol Ibe root-leaves, which are peeled,cul down 
and formed into tarts and pies in the manner of ai>^ 
nip- and gooseberries. 'I'he R. Hybriduia affords 
>sC abundant and succulent supply for tbii 
purpose, 

tropagalion and Culture. All Ihe sorts may be 

raised either Irom seed or by dividing the roots. If 

from seed, which is the best mode, sow in light deep 

spring, and Ibe plants, if kept eight or 

inches asunder, will be fit for transplanting in 

mn, and for use next spring. When Ihe roots 

livided, care must be bad lo relain a bud on Ihe 

n of each section: Ihey may be planted wher« 

Ihey are finally lo remain. 

When a plantation is lo be made, the ground 
which should be light and rather sandy, but well 
manured, should be trenched three spits, or as deep 
as the subsoil will admit, adding a good manuring of 
well-rutted hot-bed dung. Then plant in rows three 
feet wide by two feet, in the rows fur the R. rhapon- 
(icuBi and pabnatum, and five feet wide by thre* 
r«.. In .ho rows for the R, hybridum. No other 
required than keeping Ihe ground free of 
weeds, occasionally stirring it during the summer 
ith a Ibree-pronged fork, and adding a dressing of 
ell-rotted manure every autumn or spring, stirring 
e earth as deep as possible. Such a plantation 
ill conlmue good many years. 
Some never allow Ihe flower-stalks lo produce 
flowers; and others cut them over as soon as they 
have done flowering, to prevent tbe plants from be- 
ing exhausted by the prodoclion of seeds. The 
former seems the preferable metiioil, as the flower- 
stalks of planis cannot, like Ihe leaves, be consider- 
ed as preparing a reserve of nuurishment for tha 

Blanching. The advanlages of blanching the 
stalks of rhubarb for culinary purposes have been 
pointed out by T. Hare, Esq. " Th.-se are twofold, 
namely, Ibe desiraole qualities of improved appear- 
ance and flavor, and a saving in the quantity ofsu- 
gar necessary to render it agreeable lo Ibe palate 
smce Ihe leaf-slalka, when blanched, are iufinilelT 
iesi hanh than those grown under the full ioaueni 
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of light 10 an open situation." It may either be 
blanched by earthing up the roots early in spring, 
or earthen pots or covers may be used, as in blanch- 
ingjeo-fcole. 

I\> /ores Rhubarb. Two methods are described 
in the HorL Tran$, ?ol. iii. The first is by D. Judd, 
of Ekimonton^ who states, that his first attempt was 
made by covering plants of the Rheum hyoridum 
with common .garden pots, number twelves, having 
their holes stopped. These were covered with fer- 
menting dung; and the plants came very fine and 
quickly; but were much broken by the sides and 
lope of the pots. "After it was all well up, the 
dung and pots were entirely taken off, and large 
hand-glasses were substituted in their stead, thickly 
covered with mats every night, and in dull weather.' 
This process I found greatly to improve their flavor, 
and it gave me a regular supply till that in the open 
air was ready for use. The following year J had 
large pots made on purpose, without holes, but these 
broke the shoots almost as much as the first, for this 
sort of rhubarb, grows so very luxuriantly, that it 
is impatient of such confinement." He afterwards 
onclosed and covered his bed with open frame-work, 
around and on which, he placed the dung, and with 
thb treatment, he says, '*the rhubarb has come up 
▼ery regularly, of excellent quality, and wants far 
less attention than was required by my former me- 
thod; for the frame-work renders hand-glasses, or 
any other cover, unnecessary. Care should be 
taken to lay the dung in such a manner that the 
top may be partly or wholly taken off at any time 
for the purpose of gathering or examination, with- 
out disturbing the sides. That this is a superior 
method for forcing the Rheum hybridum, this year's 
eiperience has satisfied me; but still the forcing by 
pots will answer very well for any of the smaller 
growing species. 

"I have never found any difference between usmg 
d«og fr«sh from the stable, and that which had un- 
dergone fermentation, provided it was not suffered 
tQ heat violently after iU application to the frame. 
1 do not permit the internal heat of the hollow 
•pace, above the plants, to rise above 60®, between 
a^ and 60^ being the proper medium. 

«<To those who dislike the trouble of either frames 
or pots, it may be useful to know that rhubarb will 
eome in much quicker, by being covered about six 
Inehes thick, with light litter; care should be taken, 
in putting it on, and removing it, that no injury be 
done to the plants." 

The next mode is by T. A. Knight, and appears 
to have been practiced on the R Ji^iiporUteum. In 
this, as in almost every point of practice related by 
this philosophical horticulturist, he precedes it with 
a roltono/e or relation of the principles on which 
the practice is founded, and which deserves in this, 
as in every case, the attention of gardeners, as 
tendiof to enlarge their ideas, and enable them to 
geoeralixe on vegeUble physiology. He observes: 

'<The root of every perennial herbaceous plant 
contains within itself, during winter, all the organi- 
lable matter, which it expends in the spring in the 



other pots of the same size, inverted upon them: 
being then placed in a vinery (in a situation where 
nothing else could be made to thrive on account of 
want of light), and being copiously supplied with 
water, the plants vegetated rapidly and strongly; 
and from each pot J obtained three successive crops, 
the leaf-stalks of the two first l>eing crowded so 
closely as nearly to touch each other over the whole 
surface of the pots. As soon as the third crop of 
leaves was broken off, and a change of roots be- 
came necessary; those taken from the pots weVe 
planted in the open ground, their tops being cover- 
ed about an inch deep with mould, and 1 have rea- 
son to believe, from present appearances, that they 
will live and recover strength, if given a year of 
rest, to be fit for forcing again. Should they, how- 
ever, perish, it is of very little consequence; as 
year-old roots, raised from cuttings or even from 
seeds, sowed in autumn in rich soil, will be found 
sufficiently strong for use. 

"The heat of a hot-bed, a kitchen, or other room, 
and, on the approach of spring (probably at any 
period after the middle of January), a cellar, will 
afford a sufficiently high temperature; and the ad- 
vantage in all cases will be that of obtaining from 
one foot of surface as much produce as in the natu- 
ral state of growth of the plants would occupy twenty 
feet; and in the shady space of the vinery or peach- 
house, not applicable to other purposes, and with- 
out incurring any additional expense in fuel, or doing 
injury to the soil, a succession of abundant orops 
may be nAsed." 

Taking iht Staiks. Remove a little earth, and 
hending down the leaf you would remove, slip it off 
from the crown, without breaking or using the knife. 
The stalks are fit to use when the leaf is half-ex- 
panded; but a larger produce is obtained by letting 
them remain till in full expansion, as is practised by 
the market-gardeners. The stalks are tied in bun- 
dles of a dozen and upwards, and thus exposed (or 
sale. 

To aooe Seed* Leave one or two of the strongest 
flower, stalks to perfect their seeds, which they will 
do in July and August 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
INSECTS. 

Mr, Feuenden, — Among the many tribes of in- 
sects, which devour the vegetable products of the 
farmer, that numerous species commonly called 
rose bug$, are, at present, the most alarming. 

In the year 1835, the writer began his observa- 
tions and experiments on these destructive insects, 
not expecting any pecuniary remuneration whate- 
ver, but with a view to satisfy himself as to their 
habits and economy, hoping in the course of the in- 
vestigation to find some effectual mode of destruc- 
tion, or at least, some efiBcacious antidote. He was 
prompted to the course by the great injury they 
had done him. He had no previous opinions to 
supporl; but ex*^' '^d to learn their economy by a 
close exp •«•'*•'*• ,. all their mov^n^'its. He was 
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bis purpose, the specific name being founded (as 
was apprehended) on one of its peculiar habits. 

It now appears, however, that the insect has been 
described by several entomologists, each giving a 
different specific name, some founding it on a pro- 
minent habit, and others on anatomical structure. 
Fabricius first described the insect in question, and 
called it Mxlolonth a su^spinosa, which specific name 
has the precedence, and ought to be retained. Thd 
modern genus, Melolontha is included in the Sca- 
RABCBUs, of Linnieus, the parent of the science. 

But neither the name, nor the history so mneh 
concerns us, as to know in what manner we can 
prevent their depredations. As to the caterpillar 
and some others, we have the mode of destruction 
clearly pointed; not so with the rose bug. — Should 
they increase from year to year (and we see no- 
thing to prevent, except the powerful operation of 
some natural cause, now unknown to us,) they will 
in time not far distant, sweep all before them. 

They, in 183S, destroyed much fruit, and strip- 
ped my grape vines, one of which (a great bearer 
ten years ago) measures eight inches in circumfer- 
ence, sixteen feet from the root, and spreads iti 
branches over much ground. They first appeared 
on the 10th of June, and increased until the 30th« 
at which time they were very numerous; but from 
this time, decreased, and but (comparatively few 
were seen after the 2d of July— very few after the 
10th, and none were observed after the 3Sd, Tea 
quarts, by measure, were caught, mostly on rose 
bushes. 

Neither the mutilated roses, foliage of plants, nor 
damaged fruit should be immediately removed, as 
these insects prefer such, to that which it soond 
and unhurt They will collect round a mutilated 
rose in prodigious numbers, and may be easily 
caught. 

It seems necessary, in order to concentrate o«r 
efforts, in one common cause, against our numerooa 
enemies, that investigations and experiments should 
be made known. An experiment, fairly conducted, 
whether successful or not will have its use. If sue* 
cessful, it is of great importance, if unsuccessful, it 
will prevent a repetition, and may lead to ooa of 
more efficacy. 

Fifteen grams of corrosive sublimate dissolved 
In two ounces of spirit and added to one quart of 
water, with a little gum arable, and applied with a 
brush to young fruit, peaches, &c. was not found 
effectual against the rose bugs; but it destroyed 
both fruit and foliage. The same solution applied 
to young cucumbers did not prevent the yellow 
bugs from injuring them, neither did it appear to 
injure the plants. 

A strong decoction of wormwood (artemeeit 
absinthium) with a fine powder of columba-root 
(a verv bitter substance) and a little gum arable, 
to make it adhesive, applied to fruit and young 
cucumbers, was not effectual against the insects. 

The best antidote against the rose bug, and the 
small yellow bug, that has yet come under my In- 
spection is slacked Ume applied with a dredging 
box, while the fruits or plants are wet with dew. r 
the fruit or plants be wet with a weak solution o^ 
gum arable, previouslv to the application of tl 
lime, it will remain on them much longer, and no ik 
jury will be sustained by it If applied to young ci 
cumber plants, the seed leaves must be carefull) 
turned up wet, and the lime applied as aforesai' 
The lime used had been nicely slacked with a littj« 
water, one year, for the *^** loses of the gard«» 
Perhsp* *♦ would be equat -*!• • »i«rlr^'i imiv.. 

*' >1' ,iore its applicatiot 
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niitan would bsTe the time effect in the be|m- 
iD| or their race, vrbile in (heir utmuit vigour, 
or prevent Ihem from preying on pliinli wet with it, 
Anther eiperimenta ma; delermiae. Ilianeedjeu 
to H7 BOT thing io thii paper, ai to the fertiliaiog 
power of thia epplicatioo, or (bat of lime. 

In itroog goap luds (one gill of soap and two 
qoftita of water) rose bugs will die in a ibort time, 
tod thi* miXure tupencdes (he necesiity of acald- 
iag them, u i* the case wheo caught in simple wa- 
ter. R. GRKEN. 

Jbn^fitU, nbvoryd, ISSS. 



(From (he Vine-Dresser's Manual.) 
THE ART OF MAKING WINE. 

(CMWiniuiI fnm pagt 69.) 

Of TBI Sulphubihg ok Stchmiko or Wikbi. 

This process is the iropreguation of the wine 
with tnlphureous vapourg, bj burning over it sul- 
pbnr matches. The matches are simple or com- 
pound. The simple are made of a slip of cloth or 
mosltn, 6 or 7 incnes long, and 11 inches io breadth, 
that ieaoBJied in melted sulphur. Compound roalches 
ue prepared bj adding aromnlics to the sulphur, 
such aspounded cloveg, cinnamon, ginger, corisn- 
der,or Florentine orris root; or nips of thjme, laven- 
der, or marjoram; or orange flowers, &e. Thoge fa- 
bricated at Slrasburg and which are rolled in vio- 
leMeaves, are esteemed the most 

The match ii lighted, and suspended by an iron 
wire in at the bung-bote, which is (hen closed tight, 
•nd tbe match allowed to bum. While it is burn- 
ing, the internal air escapes with a hissing sound 
fh>m everj fissure; these should t>e instanflj stop- 
ped with anj coarse luting at hand. Stumming dis- 
eolMra tbe wine ami renders it turbid, but it loon 
teeorer*. Wines that have been sulphured keep 
longer, bat red wines are failed by it; consequently, 
•ometimea diminished in value. Uwingtolhis,oflate 
years, the rollowing pUa has been adopted. A small 
qnantitv of brand; is poured into the eask, and set 
on fire bv a burning string, and while it is burning, 
ttMhand is held over tbe oung-bole without closiog 
it entirely. This is now the prevailing custom in aU 
Uie department of Herault. 

In Maraeillan, and wherever the Ficardan wines 
tra made, a aort of s;rup is prepared from white 
grapes and called alum, which is used in preference 
lo sulphuring. It is prepared in the following man- 
ner aa soon ai tbe juice of the grapes flows from (he 
pnat, it isalouti; stummed, to prevent its ferment- 
ing, and is poured into casks one fourth filled. Se- 
ven] matches are burned over the liquor, and the 
caak bunged and repeatedly shaken, until, when tbe 
bong is opened, no gas escapes b; the opening. 
Uore must is then poured in and matches burned 
apio, and the process of shaking repeated; this i« 
continued, until at last tbe cask is filled. Must pre- 
pared in (bis manner, never ferments; it has a sweet- 
isfa taste, a strong smell of sulphur, and if a propor- 
tiooale qoanlity of high proof alcohol is added to it; 
it makes a very hot cordial wine, called Calahri&n 
win<^ and Is emplo;ed to give streogth or sweetness 
to winei that are tart or poor. 

Of BoTXLtHo. 

So loog u the wine remains in the cask, it is 
•lowl; making alteralioDS for the better- There are 
some ver; superior, generous wines that will stand 
the cask for three or four rears, such as thoge of the 
Ctoi Saml-'nUtry, which unite tbe hue and tbe 
bouquet of Burgundy, to tbe lightness and liveliness 
of Champagne; such also are those of the CIm- 
feugtol; hot it is only in well corked bottles that 
wine acquires ell the finish of its properties. The 
more spirit, nerve or raciness, and bod; that a wine 
has, the better it is for it to be bottled; but light, 
delicate, lander wines do not bear it so well Bot- 
tling will Bol bear negligence; ver; good crops now 
UH then an m injured b; bad botlliDg u not to be 



recognizable. It should be done thirteen months 
aller the vintage; tbe selection of bottles and corks, 
and the preparation of the pitch or wax to cover 
the cork should not be entrusted out of the hands 
of tbe maater. 

Bottles carelessl; tempered, or of poor glass, 
change the wine; those that have been used are apt 
to take a bad taste from (he cellar; especially if 
the; have been stowed awa; standing, and it is ver; 
hard (o clean (hem; if not thoroughl; cleansed they 
are sure to spoil tbe wine. If not of regular sizes 
and dimeotions, it is bard to arrange tbem smoothly, 
and they are very subject to breakin the pile. Thai 
(he bottles be of equal sizes, and from some manu- 
factory of reputation, is the firgt requisite. Tbe 
second is to rinse (hem twentv-four hours before 
(hey are used, not wi(h duck shot as some recom- 
mend, which is a dangerous practice, but with gra- 
vel-itones, or a piece of steel chain. The; must be 
stood to drain on drilled boards; and if they are to 
be used for an; weak wioes, a little brand; should 
be poured in them first; this rinsing with brand; is 
not to be practised if the; are to hold fine wines, 
(he bouquet of which would be destro;ed by the 

Every bottle with a flaw, or coat of tartar, or the 
slightest musty smell, should be rejected without 
fail. Bottles for Champagne should be of very 
thick glass, well annealed, and from some known 
glass-works, or tbe wine is risked with a dead cer 
taint; of losi. 

Qtiofth/ of tht C<jrkt.~-Thej should be round, 
new, and very sound; round, that they may fill up 
tbe neck compactly; new, to give no ill tatle (o the 
wine; and ver; sound, to prevent breaking as much 
as possible. The; should be elastic; a stiff cork 
will break tbe neck of (be battle, or else does no( 
fit well In France there is a trade carried on in 
old corks bj houses that consume a great number; 
(be; are re-peeled and offered for sale, but may be 
known by the dirty brown colour of tbe pore^ 
the new cork is alwavs of a reddish brown in (he 
streaks. These furbished corks are onl; fi( for bot- 
tles (hat are lo be used immediatel;. The corks are 
driven in with a wooden malleL 

Of Seeuring the Corfci.— Unless the corks are 
waxed, if kept any time, the wood-lice gnaw Ihem, 
or the; rol from tbe darcp, and tbe liquor leaks out 
Tbe best wax is made of the following articles, and 
in the following proportioos, for three hundred bot- 
tles:— 3 lbs. rosin, and i lb. of Burgundy pitch, i ib. 
of ;elIow beeswax, and a small sprinkling of red 
mastic, melted together over tbe fire, and taken ofl' 
as soon as (he gcum rises, properl; stirred and in- 
corporated, and put back on the fire to melt for use. 
Tallow ma; be substituted for beeswax, but in 
smaller quaalily; (oo much (allow and the wax Hill 
not harden; too liltle wax or tallow, or none, and it 
will not cleave. The neek of the corked bo((le is 
plunged into this liquid for about two thirds of an 
inch, and then turned up to harden. 

Of PUitig the Bottla—The bottles must be Iaid,so 
that tbe deposit may fall on one side of tbe bottle: 
and the cork be kept constantly moist. The ground 
should be perfectly level and well sanded. I'be bo(- 
Iles are ranged side b; side, with some scantling un- 
der the necks to support them; a la;er of sand ao 
inch or an inch and a (quarter deep must be strewn 
over the first range ol bottles before a second can 
be piled upon Ihem; and so on with ever; range. 
Tbe piles are made a yard high; the; may be laid 
in the middle of the cellar if with the precaution 
adopted in the department of Marne, of interposing 
a thin scantling or frame work of lathes, supported 
at tbe ends. The upright bits to which the hori- 
zontal pieces are fastened, suatsin the mass and give 
strength to the pile. 



(Prom the United States' Gazette.) 
PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN'S RELIGION. 

He who salutes ever; passenger, may sometimes 
receive an uncivil answer; be who returns no salu- 
tation, or intimates an unwillingness to exchange 
civilities, might incur the risk of being marked 
down for a churl. Io the wav of error, it is better 
to be passive (ban active; so 1 Gad a kindly look for 
all who pass me, beyond the precincts of the ci(y. 
It costs, mdeed, an occaaionsl penny extraordinary 
for a medicant; but the "God bless you" of a hu- 
man being, must sure!; have lost its value, if it will 
not pass in exchange of so small a sum. 

£njo;ing the prime of the day io September last, 
about two miles from the city, 1 chanced to meet 
(be "good momiag" of a man with a cordiality thai 
evidently gained me a ravourable es(imation with 
him; aod as his occupation was before him, and 
mine was unknown, I put ceremony aside at once, 
b; asking information upon subjects connected with 
a farm which it seemed be was cultivating. White 
be was enlarging upon a topic that was evidently 
pleasing lo him, though I must confess it bad litlls 
interest for me, be;0Dd the pleasure of witnessing 
his animation, his wife came lo the door with an in- 
fant in her arms. I ma; have done her wrong in 
neglect; but the child possessed attractions superior 
to its parents at that moment; and, as if conseiona 
of my feelings, the nursling stretched out its hands, 
and evinced a desire lo approach me. 1 leamad 
Ibat i( was an only son— (he last of five; affectiooa 
that had expanded over all others, bad settled with 
intensity apon thia — it was worth all a parent's Iotc; 
1 gazed long upon its perfect features, the soft bluo 
e;cs and full dark lashes; and as I pressed m* lipa 
upon its face, the balmy fragrance or its breath wu 
redolent of health. I bad won upon the motber>a 
esteem, by m; attention (o her bo;; but a terr tbat 
fell from my e;e, warm upon tbe infknt'a breast, 
showed her toat while I joyed with her in tbe living, 
I could in deep affliction sympatbiae with her for 
(be dead. 

1 know not how it was, but for sometime tbei« 
was scarcely a morning that I did not paaa tbo 
house in my ride, and Uie boy, though not a year 
old, had learned lo expect me. — Let those whobavo 
not a fondness for children, pass on the other aide 
of (he way— there is enough in life with which to 
amuse themselves; I neither env; them their capa- 
cities for other enjo;ments, nor would give one oT 
thst infant's smiles of recognition for all their fan- 
cied pleasure. 

The equinoctial rains made aad work with mj 
calculations of riding, and it was not until tha 
weather became settled that I was enabled to renew 
m; wonted excursions.- II was about 3 o'clo^, P. 
M. that I approached tbe dwelling of m; new ac- 
quaiotance; and as its low roof met my sight, the 
thought occurred, whether my little blue e;ed friend 
would, aAer a lapse of two weeks recognize hia for- 
mer acquainUnce. I cDnfeas that as I moved to- 
wards him some little anxiety was experienced that 
he should give evidence of pleasure st my return. 
I had furniihed my pockets with some trifles for 
him, and anticipated his pleasure at the reception; 
the delight with which be would reach forwsrd to 
catch them, and Iho pleasure thst would dance in 
hi* eye or play round bis mouth, as he received the 
tokens of my affection. His mother, loo, bad ever 
shown so much {;rHtificsllon at my fondness for her 
hoy, that I promised myself pleasure in her delight. 

Pursuing these anticipations, I arrived, bv a short 
turn in the road, direct!; in front of the dwelling, 
without discovering a member of tbe family. The 

.: ddg horse io front off'--'- •-■^- 

n bring some one to tl 
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several minutes — no one appeared. The family 
might be absent, or perhaps sick; the last thought 
determined me; so dismounting I opened the wicket 
gate and proceeded under an arbor of grape vines to 
the house. The front door was open, and I entered. 
The parlor was vacant; as I was crossing it I saw 
the door of aside room opened; I turned towards it; 
and the cause of the unwonted silence of the habi- 
tation was before me.-~On a table against the wail 
of the room rested a co^.— With a single step I 
wa» at its side; I looked in; it contained the inani- 
mate form of my little favorite. For a moment I 
turned away in the agony ofdisappointment; 1 looked 
again — it was too true; and my hopes, childish al- 
most as those I had excited in him, lay blighted. As 
I gazed upon the cold remains before me, my feel- 
ings subsided, and I recovered that tone which the 
well regulated mind never loses. It was but to di- 
vest myself of those acquired feelings concerning 
death, and the child that lay before roe, was as love- 
ly and as deserving admiration as when alive. The 
beautiful glossiness of his prominent forehead, was 
set off by the fine silky hair that stretched in a semi- 
circle towards the temples; there was a transparen- 
cy in the skin through which the blue veins showed 
with wonderful distinctness; and the budding white- 
ness of the teeth was discernible between the slight- 
ly opened lips; his little hands were crossed below 
its breast— their beauty had not departed, fiut the 
eyes, as I gazed upwards, gleamed glassy between 
the lids, through their long dark lashes; and as the 
light flickered through the veins near the window, 
1 sometimes thought that life was returning to ani- 
mate the lovely features on which I gazed. I stoop- 
ed to press a kiss upon its face — it was cold, and the 
tears that I dropped upon it, trickled off as if they 
had fallen upon polished marble. As I raised my 
head from the coffin, my eyes met those of the 
mother. We gaze upon the dead with regret for 
their loss; we look upon the inanimate corpse of an 
infant, and mourn that it is soon snatched away; we 
dwell with fondness upon its features, treasure the 
memory of its beauties, and sigh that we cannot 
longer enjoy them. But when we see those whom 
tlie bereavement has left childless standing by us in 
the dignity of grief, the silent cause of sorrow yet 
stretched before them, we shrink almost with awe 
(Vom their presence. 

Such for a moment were my feelings. I wished 
myself absent from the scene that was about to en- 
fue; but the extended hand of the afflicted parent, 
satisfied me that retreat would have been cruelty or 
cowardice. I pressed the hand of the mother in the 
ardour of sympathy, and our tears fell fast upon the 
snowy shroud of the outstretched infant She leaned 
forward and buried her face with his in the narrow 
coffin. Fearing the effects of this paroxysm of 
grief upon the mother, I would have withdrawn her. 
"Let me alone," said she; '*! know by whom I have 
been afflicted, and in my sorrow I will not sin; nei- 
ther will I charge God foolishly." But in my dar- 
ling*s sickness, he lay night and day upon my knees, 
until he died; and the kind officieusness of neigh- 
bours has kept me from a solitary indulgence of 
grief until now. Let me then, ere they shut him 
out of my sight forever — let me once more feel his 
face imprinting its features on my neck, though it be 
.old as death. I came to yield up, in silence and 
olitude, my child to Him who gave it— but not 
vithout the feelings and grief of a mother. 1 have 
^owed to the chaslif'»'"'""^t — I have even kissed the 
vd that smote me; u.' "e not mistaken stoicism 

r- --ignation, nor otie r » T *--#^ «t 
^o.itissive mind. I 

4ven visited me in a(ll.«..tvi. 
.ared; and now when the last h ^i. 
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der, shall have ceased to bleed, and mourning shall 
have become woven into the tissue of life, instead 
of being, as now, its whole web, then, perhaps, I 
may add,— *blessed be the name of the Lord.' But, 
oh! so lovely, so bright in promise, of all that a pa- 
rent's heart can ask, and to lie now so cold." 

Again the mother threw herself upon the coffin 
and nestled her face with that of her infant. 

I saw that it was no time to offer consolation. She 
had restrained her grief during the presence of her 
neighbours, and now that she thought herself alone, 
she had come from her chamber to indulge a mo- 
ther's grief. 

In a short time the people of the vicinity were 
seen gathering towards the house, with a view of 
attending the funeral. The mother impressed a new 
kiss upon the lips of her dead child; she uUered one 
more burst of grief and shrunk to her chamber. 

In a little while they screwed down the coffin lid, 
and a slight bustle denoted preparations for a pro- 
cession to the grave. I followed among the very 
few whom the occasion had called together; and as 
we entered the city of the dead, I saw by the little 
heap of fresh turned earth, where the tenement of 
my little favourite was prepared. 

The line of followers assembled round the little 
grave, and the coffin lay at its mouth. At length 
the hoarse rumbling of the cords, and the suppressed 
sounds of clods falling far down upon the coffin, 
told that dust had been committed to dust. I looked 
for the officiating clergyman, and others appeared to 
await his service — there was none. It was now that 
I feared for the firmness of the mother; she had 
been almost distracted by grief when her child lay 
before her, in her own house — what could sustain 
her when she looked down into the deep pit, and 
saw it there, girt in with the dampness of the grave, 
lying cold and stretched out, forever to be separated 
from her gaze, and to become the companion and 
prey of worms. 

The father stepped forward, and looked down 
upon his child; he withdrew with clamorous grief 
The mother advanced, and standing upon a little 
eminence of fresh earth, she gazed silently down. 
I could not see her face; but when she raised her 
head to retire, an expression of agony was passing 
from her features; her lips remained firmly closed, 
and her eyes were inflamed. — As she stepped from 
the grave, she uttered, in scarcely an audible voice, 
'4 shall go unto him, but he shall return do more to 
me." 

If there is one who reads this sketch, and feels 
that it is sometimes good to share in the sorrows of 
others, let him go forth as I have done, and he will 
find abundant food for sympathy, and numberless 
scenes in nature, that will move and instruct more 
than the wildest bodings forth o( fancy, 

sroaTzzra olio. 




Union Course, (Lono Island,) Racei. 

The spring races over the Union course on Long 
Island commenced yesterday, (May 12.) There 
were tb- '-* competitors for the first day's purse, J600, 
\y Ransom, Ariel and Splendid, all three 
r 'VS. Ariel was the favourite all the 
*K<j hour of stn**»'n<r ""^ odds were 
> .• -* the fit..' ^^r the first 
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the lead and kept it to the end of the four miles, 
coming in about a length ahead of ArieL Several 
spirited attempts were made on different parts of 
the course for the mastery, and although Betsey 
was hugged very closely by Ariel for some time, she 
could not be passed* The rider of Splendid lost 
one of his stirrups on the second round, and from 
that time could take no effectual part in the strug- 
gle, but succeeded in saving his distance. Time 
7 min. 57 sec. 

At the start on the second heat Ariel took the 
lead, but was unable to maintain it for any very con- 
siderable distance, both Splendid and Betsey Ran- 
som alternately passed her, but she afterwards re- 
gained her lost ground and pushed ahead once more 
until near the close of the third mile, when Betsey 
Ransom stepped in beibre her and very ungallantly 
bid her good bye, increasing the distance between 
them every jump they made. But at this time up 
comes Splendid to put in his claim for the heat, and 
urged it with great pertinacity, and at one time it 
was thought would carry his point, but Betsey 
proved that she was too much for him in the match, 
and left him to make his addresses hereafter to some 
one of less superior blood and bottom. She came 
in about two lengths ahead. Time 8 min. 7 sec 

I'be day was remarkably fine, and the course well 
attended. There was more order and less confusion 
than we have witnessed at any former race, and 
this arises from the Union Course having been 
fenced in all round so as to keep the spectators in 
their places on the stages, and prevent them from 
blocking up the course and crossing the track of the 
horses when they are running. 

Second day, — Three mile heats— Purse $400. The 
first heat was run in 6 minutes, and won by Roman, 
beating Sir Charles, Lady Hunter, Thistle and Mu- 
latto Mary. Lady Hunter was the favourite at 
starting and contested the heat very closely with 
Roman. 

Second heat. — Thistle withdrawn. This heat was 
a close one between Roman and Sir Charles, but 
was won by the latter. 

Ikird heat — Lady Hunter withdrawn. This heat 
was easily won by Sir Charles, who came out several 
lengths ahead of Roman, and distanced Mulatto 
Mary. 

New Market Races. 

[Three first days in the last Farmer.] 

Fourth day. — Post Sweepstakes, mile heats, for 
three years old colts and fillies, |100 entrance, seven 
subscribers. — Five horses started for this stake: 
Mr. Johnson's s. f. full sister to Gohannah, 1 1 
Col. Wynn's f. Polly Jones, - - 2 2 

Mr. Graves's b. f. by Charles, - - 8 dit 
Mr. West's b. f. by Archy, - - 4 S 

Mr. Selden's b. c. by Charles, - - dist. 
Time — First heat 1 m. 52 s.; second heat 1 m. 54 1. 



Trotting Match. 

A very interesting trot took place last week on the 
Long Island Trotting Course, three miles and repeat 
between Columbus, Comet, Spot and Buckskin; th«P 
former was considered as distanced, in consequence 
of the rider having dismounted before he wai 
auth'^'**«<^d by the /•*'^<;es, and the latter took the 
oi •♦ •• Hp«»* 9n •''•• ttant^nt' ^eat, 8m. 25" 
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jump! in a second; but even doing Ibat, he would be 
HOO jarda behind the mile pwl. These errors as to 
tianD bare been corrected in ibc Sporline Magazine 
over and over agnin, and ought not lo he repealed, 
American Eclipse carried 9 stones. (126 lbs.) in his 
race wilb Henry, and not 131. The first heat of 4 
miles in the (treat match race on Ihe Union Course, 
was done in 7 minutes 3T seconds, the highest speed 
wa have witnessed in this country. The average of 
the speed with tbe limeis,honeTer,& rraclioo shoit 
of 16 feet to tbe second. [.M Y. E. Foil. 

Pediobee of Specdlatob. 

Ma. &KDIHBB: Fayillc Co. Ky. JUaif 4, ISZ9. 

I aaw in the Farmer some weeks since, an ioqui- 
ry Tor tbe pedigree of several slallions; among 
olhers, of Speculator. He was a large brown horse, 
foaled in England in IT9o; imported into America 
by Col. Holmes, of Ibe Bowling Green, in Virginia; 
from whom be was purchased, and brought lo Ken- 
tuck}' about iSOti, by the late John Breckenridge. 
He stood in this state two or three seasons, and 
died about 1805. 

Speculator was got by Dragon, his dam sister to 
Sting, by King Herod; bis grandam, Flnrizel's 
ilam by Cygnet; his g. g. dam Cartouch; his g. g, g. 
dam Kbony, by Cbilders; his g. g. g. g. dam, Old 
Ebooy, b^ Basto, — Dragon, Ihe sire of Speculator, 
was also imported Into the United Slates. He was 
out of Juno, and got by Woodpecker, (the sire of 
Buzzard) who was by Herod, (or King Herod, Ibe 
grandsire of Diomed.) Herod was no doubt Ibe 
best horse, except, perhaps, the Godolphin Arabian, 
of which any account has been preserved. 



Yours, &c. 

Ghakd Tbottiko Mitch. 

The owner of the celebrated American trolling 
horse received yesterday jE250 rorfeil from Ihe gen- 
tleman who belted Ihal he could lind a horse to go 
four miles in harness in thirteen minutes for £350 
even; in lU minutes for 500 to £-250 and for 750 to 
i)-250; but, since the late extraordinary perrormanec 
on Sunbury Common the latter party deemed it pru- 
dent to decline going on with ihe match, which it 
was supposed the horse in question would be fully 
equal to. Freparalions had been already made for 
Ihe malch coming off ncit Monday, within seventy 
miles of London, Ihe match cart being already 
packed up, and on Ihe road to Ihe scene of action. 

The proprietor of Tom Thumb, the American 
Irolter, has another malch on hand in which he 
■lauds to win iS300. It will come off, it is eipect- 
eJ, within a fortnight. {EnglM papn. 



3. Observalions from Ihe association of Naz to 
the Agricultural Society of IVlaryland. 

Two extracts of the decision of the central 
Jury on French industry. 

' An extract on the Agricultural eslablishmenis 
le district of Gex, 

A letter of Ihe proprietors of the flocks of 
to Ihe Count de Folignac, on the foreign 

Observations of tbe same proprietors on tbe 
preceding teller. 

7. A new Treatise on Wool and Sheep. 

8. A Bulletin of the Society of Improvement of 
Wool. 

Ltltcr of M. Girodde VJlin. 

J. S. SaiNNEB, Esq. Paris, JUnrcb 27, IBI9. 

' ■■ qfihe Amiriam Farnwr, Bflirdinw, 

■I received by Ibe obliging medium of my 
illuslriaus colleague and friend. Gen. Lafayelle, 
your leiier, and the numbers of Ibe Ameuican Fak- 
which yuu have done me the honour lo direct 
1 would have been eager in giving you my 
Ibanks sooner, if the occupations by which I am 
Lircharged, and tbe lime necessary to collect the do- 
umenls which I was desiring to send you, would 
have permitted rae. 

I owe hkewise lo you, sir, and I beg you lo offer 
to the Agricultural Society of Maryland, the ex- 
pression of my sincere gratitude for the title of a 
correipouding member, which it has been so good 
as lo grant me, and Ibe diploma which you an- 
nounced to me. but which I have not received. It 
is too valuable for me not lo reclaim it. If 1 can- 
not Halter myself that 1 shall be able lo co-opersle 
efhcaciously in the labours ofthe society, I, at leasl, 
promise to it in my name, and Ihal of the Rural 
Society of Naz, the Iribule of our common zeal 
and endeavours for Ihe prosperity of agriculture. 
We will think ourselves happy to join this relalion 
to all those which already eiiat between the citizens 



lis tissue is manufaclured in Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and some other places of Ihe east. It is 
very much sought after for the elegant dresses of 
Ihe Asiatic ladies.— (fiuUct in of Ike Soeuty of tiH- 
proviment of tite wooljUtce) in Parit.) 
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Foreign Cokbespondehcb. 

We have received from Mr, Gibod dk l'Atn, 
corresponding member of the Maryland Agricultu- 
ral Society, some notes and pamphlets published 
by, and in relation to the Rural Society of Naz in 
Prance, the titles of which we give below, together 
with tbe letter addicssed to us by Mons. Girod de 
I'Ain, a gentleman equally celebrated in politics 
and agricultural industry. We shall give, from 
lime lo lime, such extracts from the productions 
with which we have been favoured, as may seem 
interesting to our readers, and ptoGlable lo agri- 
culture. 

[Tratulattons.] 
List or CoMMuniCATions Received. 

1. A Report given by Ihe Rural Association of 
tiax, lo the central Jury for the public exhibition 
ef tbe products of industry in 18^7, 



ith a great deal of interest, Ihe Am 
FAnHEB. 1 iind valuable informations i 
then, with Ihe greatest pleasure Ihal 1 wil 
: the subsequent numbers, as you given 
hope I may. 1 desire that the pamphlets and notes 
which 1 beg you to accept in acknowledgment may 
be useful to you. 1 shall always be disposed to give 
you all Ihe explanations and documents Ihal you 
could require from me; and you may be persuaded 
that every occasion of keeping up a correspondence 
with un bomme austi distingue que vous, will be very 
agreeable to me. 

1 have the honour to be, with high considera- 
tion, sir, your most humbl«<end obedit^nt servant, 
GIROD DE L'AIN, 

CouniiUorefthe Rmjal court in Paris, vict-prrsidtrj i 
of the Chamber o/ Depattei of France. J 

Extract from one of the patnphUlt received urith Ihe 



. .iCK FioHTiNO. — This cruel sport is pursued in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and through- 
out the country, to an extent and for amounts of 
money, that would not be credited if staled. Tbe 
amateurs say in excuse, that Providence designed 
for man's amusement in this way, as indicated 
by their gallant bearing, and indomitable spirit — 
id their never failing disposition, on meetmg, lo 
encounter each other, and lo conquer or die on ibo 
Nothing would be easier than lo spin out u 
plausible dissertalion in favour of this sport, were 
- not that, after all, an old fashioned uncle Toby 
rt of humanity, would leach us not wantonly lo 
□rl with the life of any animated being- 
There is lo be a great main fought at Canlon, 
lar Baltimore, on the 'J5ih; in which Ihe knowing 
les say, to use the Qasb terms of the fancy, there 
ill be a great number matched, and an exlraordi- 
iiary display of blood in the cock — science in Ibe 
keeper — skill in gaining, and ezperlness in hand' 
g the fowls.— The amount wagered on the main, 
id on each fight is, as report says, very large; 
and the reputation of Ihe parties, of Ihe Grst order. 
In Ihe silence usually observed on these occa- 
ins, there is some respect paid to the condemna- 
ry sense of the community: — connoisseurs and 
amateurs are sure to be informed — a wink or a 
word lo Ihe wise is enough. 



the Canlon 
Horses are coming 
other quarters— and 



In the east, in a country from 
which genius, liberty, and the religion of Christ, 
have been banished — in a country where Ihe arts 
have lost Iheir pencils, we are astonished at Knding 
again some remains of an industry worthy of the 
most civilized nations, 

A sample of a bright and licht sluff was presented, 
by the care of the countess I)u Cayla, to the cnm- 
millee cliarged with Ihe ad mini si rat ion of ibe Soci- 
ety of improvement of wool. This tissue is crossed 
in the manner of Ibe English bombazeen; but the 
chain and woof are woolly, and so perfectly and 
elegantly manufactured that our best manufacturers 
were astonished at it. 

The wool of ihis precious sample proceeds, it 
said, from the lamb of one of the species of the 
£.Tgali, the history of which 1 have been able to 
sketch, thanks to the celebrated Pallas. 



J^ The spring r; 

ursc, on Wednesday next, 
from Washington, and vario 
fine sport is expected. 



IC?" A late London Sunday Times, says, [it ought 
to be true,] "We have ivitnessed, during the |iast 
week, several successful experiments of a patent 
Iravelling carriage, the property of Sir James An- 
derson, Bart, and Wm. Henry James, Esq. It is 
propelled by a steam engine; Ihe cylinders and ma- 
chinery of which occupy a space inconceivably lim- 
ited, the former being only 3^ inches diameter, and 
onefoutblroke (or length.) The failure which baa 
hitherto been experienced in bringing steam carri- 
ages to perfection is, in Ihe present instance, entire- 
ly obviated by the pecuhar and simple adaptation of 
the machinery, and the novel construction of Ihe 
boiler, which renders its explosion impossible — On 
Thursday last we were present at a trial 'n the 
neighbourhood of Wanslead, when the carriage pro-- 
ceeded four miles across Epping Forest, over a 
heavy road, carrying ^A passengers, at the rate of 
15 miles per hour, and returned Ihe same distance 
with 33. It is guided with perfect fecility, (of this 
we ourselves made practical proof,) and its velocity 
can be regulated at pleasure. It was conducted up 
a hill newly gravelled, about a quarter of a mile in 
extent, which proved its ascending power to equal 
that of any stage-coach and four. — The public will, 
however, shortly have an opportunity of Judging of 
this unparalleled and important invention, as,we un- 
derstand, the proprietors will bring these vehicles 
into general use without delay." 



Floub Market. — Contrary to gene- 
ral expeclalion, Ihe price of Howard street Ftour 
has again receded to the rates of week before last — 
the wagon price on Thursday having been Ifi a $t> 
lai. There was scarcely any thing doing from 
stores, and though we i^uote at fS.sO, it must be 
considered merely nominal, as we can heir of no 
sales to authorise qiiolaliout. 
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(From Ihe Norfulk Beacon, Mb; Ifi.) 
BCT* SiLE o? RoAnoiE Tobacco.— A small crop 
of nine hogsheads Ro;iBoke Tobacco, raised by 
Colonel E. Keiinon, of Mecklenburg County, (Va.) 
which arrived here on Sunday lael, in one of 
Ihe Virginia and Norib Carolina Transporlalion 
Company's Buala, through Ibe Dismal Swamp Ca- 
ml, was sold yeslerday on Mcintosh's Wharf. 
The sale was well attended, the prices it is be- 
lieved, as good as could bate been obtained else- 
where, and it was very manifest, (hat hud more of 
the same quality been offered, it would have met a 
ready tale. The hitfhEsl price given was (8,Sl, and 
the average price ji7.37 per hundred. 

It may be irell lo stale, ibat Ihls Tobacco arrired 
in the very best ordei, and had not sustained the 
•inallett damage on its way lo this market 



Litest FoseiokNews. 

Tlie packet ship Amclhyst arrived at Doslon on 
Tuesday week, in 19 days from Liverpool, bringing 
London dates to (he 30th, and Liverpool to the Slat 
April, inclusive, four days later than were brought 
by the packet ship Canada. Tbey furnish, bow- 
ever, but little additional intelligence. 

The Duke of Wellington is said to be in a reduced 
■Ute of health, in consequence of (be fatigue and 
agitation of mind he has recently undergone. Ha 
wu to leave town for Ibe country on (be iiOth. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has had a paralytic stroke, 
and WIS in a very dangerous state, but at the last 
accounts was sdtl living. 

The price of g'aln continued to rise, and the duty 
on foreign corn consequently continued to rise. The 
nte of duty on wheat from April 10, was 16s. 8d. 
per quarter. 

A terrible accident happened at Hyde on the 1st 
of April, at about half past 9 o'clock in the evening. 
Tb» cotton spinners who turned out at StocLpori, 
smounting in numbera to 10,000, have been mainly 
supported by (hose spinners who remained in full 
work in other places, particularly in Manchester, 
Hyde, and the neighbourhood, The master manu- 
facturers resolved, in consequence, to reduce Ibe 
wagei of those employed, while Ibe turn out con- 
tinued, and published an address lo the operatives, 
who met in great numbers to consider it, at the Nor- 
folk Arm* in Hyde. The club room in which Ibe 
meeting was held, is IS yards long and 6 yards 
wide. Sii or seven hundred persons, including fe- 
male*, attended at half past S; and in about an hour 
•nerwardi two beam* gave way, by which about 
500 persons were precipitated into the room below. 
The Boor of that room also gave way; and the whole 
mass descended into the cellar. The noise was 
beard all over the town. A scene of horrible con- 
fusion ensued.—Twenty-nine were killed, and (en or 
twelve others were not expected lo recover. 

We slated some days since, that the beneficial 
effect* of the Bomao Catholic Relief Bill were al- 
ready experienced in the decisive tone Ihey have 
eoabled the British Government (o assume-in its ne- 
totialioDS for the restoration of tranquillity through- 
out Europe. The lail foreign arrivals confirm our 
irerioua statements. 

Mr. Hume bad given notice that about Ibe middle 
., May, be would introduces motion for altering 
the present system of corn laws so as lo change the 
N.-gi..,; fluctuating scale of duties on importation 

Tdand. — The latest accounts from Ireland con- 
-■ir in representing the greal benefits that, even at 
"■ -arly period, have accrued to Ibat loni; aSlicled 

I'.from the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. 

^'t- lapists evince no indecent exultation on the 
-^...Mion} the protestants no alyect despondency 
<ut both parlie* seem inclined to co-opetate will 
>'h oUtfr ■- ''^ promotion of a general good w" 



speculations wait only till Ihe country shall bavi 
settled down into a lirm, decided, and permanen 
tranquillity, Confidence has already extended itself 
more or less among all classes of the eommui 
and many, distinguished by the strong violence of 
ibeir ultra-Protestantism, bHve, now (hat the great 
question is settled, confessed that they bad been 
mistaken in their opinions. 

A letter from Madrid of the 3d April, stales that 
fresh shocks of an earthquake were felt on the 351b, 
30ih,and Slst of March. The laller, which took 
place in the night, spread terror and consternation 
through Ibe city. It was affirmed, that all Cadiz was 
submerged by the reaction of the shock at Murcia. 
Orchvbl A. Aprils. 

The number of victims hitherto dug out of the 
ruins of the towns destroyed by Ibe ear(hquake 
amounts already to more than 3000; of that of the 
persons wounded or mutilated, more than double 
that number. The bouses destroyed are between 
six and seven thousand. The wine and oil of last 
year are lost. 

Liverpool, ^prU 30. 

In Ihe last fortnight, the arrivals of cotton have 
amounted to no less than 93,000 bags. The sales 
tills week are 10,500 bags at previous prices, viz: 
Uptund, middling fair, 5 $-8; fair, 5 5-3; and it is at 
these prices that the sales have been principally 
made. Considering the great quantity lately ar- 
rived, and Ibat as the cotton ia landed, so great a 
quantity is brought upon the market, we do not 
think we can calculate on any early improvement, 
particularly as the trade of the spinners is undoubt- 
edly bad. We are pleased (ha( you have not (bus 
far made any tbipments. Pot and pearl ashea may 
be quoted 359. to 35s. 6d. both for Montreal and 
Uoiled States, 

LircRFooL, ^Sprilil. 

The cotton market continues without variation. 
About 100 bags Brazil, and 300 AmerkaD have 
been taken foreiporlalioo. 



Pries* CurrenI tn .SoiloR, Jlfo^ 15. 

JppU3, best, bbl, (.S.OO a £.00. Btutu, white, bushel 
l.ODa 1.37. fice/, mess, bbl. I0.S5 a ID.&O; cargo No. I, 
9.00 a 9.5Di No- 2, S.OO a 8.£D. fiuUer, inspected. No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .16. Chetu, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
DiGii milk, 2. a .3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-aL 7.0D a 
1.12; Genesee, 1.00a 7.60; Bjo, best,—. Groin, Com, 
busb. .«D a Bi; Rye, .70 a .80) Barley .67; Oats .34 a 
.37. Hagi'-Jjrrd, 1st sort, new, lb. .9. Park, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a IG.&O; Nary, mess, 13.00 a ta.SO; Cargo, No. I, 
13.00 a 13.S5. &cdi. Herd's Grass, bushel, S.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, S.OO; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; ICje Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass !.50; Ited Top .61 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 60; Wbit^J^lpQeysuckle Clover, S3 a .60; 
Red do. Northern, .7 a. S'l Preach Sugar Beet 1.60; Man- 
gel Wurzel 1.60. Wool, Merino, full hlood, washed, .30 ■ 
.37; do. do. unwashed, ,!S B.?4; ilo. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .ib 0.30, do. half and quarter washed, .Si a .26; Na- 
tive, wvhed .SO a .16; Pulled, Lambs', 1st sort, .36 a 
31; do. do. Sd sort, .St a itS; do. do. spinning, 1st sort, 
S7 a .30. 

Pricu Current in Phitadtlphia, May 19. 

jB(U-uu, yellow .ISa.I4; £<an), bushel (l.!6 a 1.60; 
Beif, mess 10 a II, prime 9 a 9.60, cargo 7; Duller, Ho 
l,.Sa.Bl, No. S, .6 a. 6; Cation, New Orleans .11 a .13, 
Upland .9 a .lOJ, Tennessee .9 a .10}, Alabama ,9 a 
104; /'tutAcri, South. .3£a.33, West. .31 B.3i; Haz .B a 
.BJ. FlmiT, super. 7.00; fine 6.60; Rje 3.60 a 3.1S; 

Cornmeal, hds. tt.&Oa , bis. <,Iii aS.IBj; Flaxuid, 

cask 9.50 a 9.76; bu. 1.S6; Grain, Wheat l.SO a 1.40; 
Rye .60 a.86, Corn 1, c. white, .44 a .46, 1. c. yellow, ,47 
a .48, u. c. round, .SO a .bl; Oals .30 a .40, Barley, Pa, 
.46 a .60; do. Eastern, .66; black-ejed Peas .40 a .60. 
Honu, Jersey .9 a .11, Virginia .10 a. IS, IVestern 7; 
Htmp, i\a; £,aril, .6a.B; Oi/, linseed, .80; PorJi:, mess, 
13.00 a 13.60, prime 11. 6Da 1£, cargo IO.i6aI0.60; Rict, 
9.7£ a3.S6i rotac«i,I£entucky.4a.7, Virginia .4| a.7i 
"'"■■. common washed lb. .IS a. SO. half bUMx' **** -SS, 
„^ luartar* blood .33 a .8. '"' "'ood •' 0, "•■ 
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14 32 
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BAIiTIBIOaB FBIOBS OTTBHEHT. 



CorreclrdfoT the Jmtrieon Fartner, hy Eiuntrd J. WiOtff* 
i( Co., Commusion JUerchanii iiniJ Planlcra^ <i^cnJj. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (6.00 a 10, 00'- 
seconds, ordinar;, 4.0O a 6.00 — red, 6.00 a S.OO— fine 
red, S.OO a 10.00, Tor wrapping~Ohia, common, e.OOe 
3.60~gaod red S.OO a I^.DO—fine yellow 10.00 a 10.00 
— Rappuliannock, 4.00 a G. 00— Kentucky, conunont-OO 
a 7.00— wrapping, B.OO o 8.00, 

Flodr — best white wheat family, 57.60 — superfioa 
Howard street, 6.60; city mills, 6.36 a 6.60; Sus- 
quehanna, 6.60— CoBH Me&L, bbl. S.60— Grmh, best 
red wheat. I.aOn 1.30— best while do. I.30o 1.60— ord. 
lo good, .70ii 1.26— CoHH, while, .40a Ai; yellow, .41 
a .43— Rte, .68 a .69- Oats, .SB a .£8- Beans, 1 .00a 1.16 
— PcAS,.66 a.60— Clovkh ssed, 4.00 o 4.60— Tihothi, 
2 a 2.60— Obchard Grabs, 2 a 2.60— Herd's, .76 a 1.01^— 
Lucerne .37} a.fiO lb.— Barlev, .45 a.BO— Flaxseed, 1.00 
-Cotton, Virg. .SJ a .10— Lou. .11 a .19— Alab. .10 ■ 
.11— Mississippi. 11 «.13— North Carolina, .10 0.11— 
Geo. .Bo .12— WHisiET,hbds 1st pf. .22 a .22^- in bbls. 
£4 — Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 a .16 — wash- 
ed, .IB a .10— crossed, .30 a .22 — three-quarter,. 16 a 
.30— full do.. SOo. 60, accord's loqual.—HEHP,Rusaii, 
ton,S!»6oS30;Counlry,dew.rotted,lS6al40— water, 
rotted, I70a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquebanna.No. l,bU. 
S.lS;do. trimmed, fl. 50— North Carolina, No. I, 8.15 a 
6.60 — Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.75 <i 4.00; No. 1, S.50a 
3.76— Mackerel, No. 1,6.00; No.S,6.!6; No. 3, 4.t6->- 
Bacdh, bams, Bait, cured, new, .9^ a .10; old, II; do. B. 
Shore, .lij— hog round, cured, .7 s. 8— Feathers, .*• 
a .19- Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, Jt7.(}0, ground, 
1.37} bbl Prime Beef on Ibe hoof, 85.60 a $6.26. 

MARrETiuo. — Apples, per bushel. jE. 00; Squabs, 18|; 
Young Chickens, 3.60 a 4.00 per doz.; Butter, lb. .311 a 
37i; Eggs, .10 a .11; Potatoes, Irish, bus b. 1.00 a 1.60; 
Fowls, doi. 3 a S.76; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; 
Veal, ,8; Mutton, .8 a .7; Pork, .6; youngPigs, dressed, 
.aifial.OOSausages, lb. .8; Shad, 10.00a 11.00 per bulk 
dred; Terrapins, 4.O0a4.GD per doz; Fork, 6. 60a6.00Gwl. 
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[Id our last we gave the titles or several French 
pani|ihletB, with nhich Mr. Girod de l' Am has fa 
Toured us, and we promised to give some eitracta 
from those that iniy;ht be profitable to a^n'ieulture in 
tbis country Aoiong^ theno there is one by which 
our attention has been particularly attracted. It is 
an eicellent treatise upon wool and sheep. Although 
Diany works have been published on that subject, 
from some of which we have given extracts, the one 
before us treats the oiattcr under an aspect so new 
and interesting:, and contains ideas and remarks so 
judicious and useful, and in many respects so appli- 
cable, as it seems to us, to the sheep husbandry of 
our own country, that we shall employ our leisure 
hours in translating it literally; and shall gratify our 
readers with such portions of it as we can find room 
for in the Farmer. We shall be happy if this work 
should appear valuable to them as it does to us, and 
aid in the promotion of the branch of industry of 
which it treats. 

That which is given in the present number^ if>as 
will be seen, merely introductory.] 

A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP, 



weight of their fleece; consequently the matter is 
non to be taken up less with respect to the quatUily 
than with the quality of fleeces. 

We will not begin an account of the circum- 
stances that brought, almost against their will, the 
most enlightened agriculturists, and in imitation of 
them, the greatest number of proprietors of flocks, 
to improve the Merinos by increasing the weij;ht of 
carcass and fleece. Those circumstances Mere with- 
out doubt very influential, since by embracing a sys- 
tem of rearing from which great size and heavy 
fleeces resulted, the producers seemed to consent to 
look upon superfineness of wool, as a thing but of 
secondary importance. 

But without occupying ourselves with what hap- 
pened or could have been convenient to do until 
now, relatively to the management of fine flocks, 
we will rapidly consider the state in which we now 
find this important branch of agricultural industry 

We are at first astonished at perceiving the very 
low price to which our fine and mixed wools have 
fallen, whilst our manufacturers of the first order 
are obliged to get from foreign countries, and at a 
very dear rate, the materials destined to the fine 
products that secure every where their superiority 
and just celebrity. 

Such a state of things, so prejudicial to proprie- 
tors, provoked their complaints, with which the 
Chamber of Deputies resounded. But instead of 



By the WBcmmt Perrault de Jotemps, Fabry the Ur3,.i„jj ^y^e evil back to its first cause, they only re 
.«- -„^ V /i.o«« «, I ' A.« ^ ifcp thr^j^ toifii. ^yj^g^j jjjgj ^^ augmentation of duties might be es- 



fON and P.. Girod de l' Ain. aU the three joitU 
praprietora of the flocks of J^az. Paris, 1824. 

(Translated from the French.) 
Imtroddction. — Many works have already treated 
•f the J^erino-sheep. SSeveral of them published by 
distinguished agriculturists, at different times, con- 
tain the most interesting and useful ideas on the 
management of these animals. We think it is not 
necessary to give here the titles of these works. 
They are sufficiently known, and the names of their 
authors are pronounced with gratitude by all those 
concerned in the agricultural riches of France. 

We then should seem presumptuous in putting 
pes to paper after amhors so highly and justly ap- 
preciated, if other circumstances had not just given 
a new aspect to the question uith which thej have 
been discussed; and if, with respect to industry con- 
nected with the Merinos as well to every o:her, it 
were not possible to proceed always in the ivay of 
improvement. 

It is certain that this industry appears now under 
a true light, differing very much from that under 
which it Has presented to u«< at the time of the first 
importations of the Spanish sheep into France, and 
even from what it was a few years age. 

For a long while, indeed, every one directed his 
efforts towards the introduction And multiplication 
of the Meiino sheep; and to attain to that end, how 
many diftculties people were obliged to surmount; 
how many oppositions, prejudi>:es and ancient prac- 
tices to subdue amongst either the producers or 
manufacturers! Honour tb^'n to men whose zeal 
was not discouraged by obstacles, and whose iHbour 
has made our country rich with so valuable an ac- 
quisition 

But if the first period #r experiment in regard to 
Merinos in France was almost exclusively appropri 
ated to introduce and t^ultiply that fine breed, the 
present should be theactual epoch of its improve- 
ment; for the producMon of the pure and mixed 
wools has increasedfO such a manner, particularl> 
in foreign countries, that they have been brought 
plentifully into evef market of Europe; and their 
depreciation has befun to spread discouragement 
among producers a borne. 

We think then ti& moment has arrived in which 
we are to direct oi' attention towards the ameliora 
lion of wool, for i90 long a time ab>orbed by th<. 
desire of creating the greatest ntanber of Merino 
and mixed flock that could be« and increasing the 
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tabli^hed by the government on foreign viools. These 
duties have been increased fourfold, and neverthe- 
less a new fall of the price of the indigenous fine 
wools has given the finishing blow of discourage- 
xient, and proved the truth of the fear which we had 
manifested on the efficacy of the remedy. 

We think without hesitation it is urgent to relieve 
the industrv connected with the Merino race, other- 
vise, we shall see its complete decay, even much 
moner than could be anticipated; but we will not 
confine ourselves to calling for some impost laws or 
administrative measures for its aid. However iu- 
diciously combined and executed they might be, 
they would always be ineffectual if proprietors had 
not themselves an exact idea of their situation, and 
the true end towards which their efforts ought now 
to be directed. 

Until now too little attention has been given to 
wool. The generality of the managers of flocks 
have taken a greater care of the size and shape of 
their sheep, and of the Mk and u^eight of the fleecC) 
than of the qualities which make wool more or less 
fit for manufacturing. We must likewise say, ac- 
cording to truth, that for a long while many manu- 
facturers appeari'd themselves unconcerned in that 
point; and that practices and prepossessions which 
seemed to be their only guide, opposed in a sad 
manner the improvement of this industry. Every 
one must remember, indeed, the disdain with which 
the French manufacturers received the first products 
of the imported flocks. 

They then drew upon them just and true re 
proaches, since those prejudices, if it had not been 
for the OiCn of whom we have spoken, would have 
destroyed in its beginning this precious industry. 
But those manufacturers instead of remaining sta- 
tionary in the way of amelioration, have annaall^ 
advanced in it; and as they have become more ex- 
pert in manufacturing, they have acquired more 
perfect knowledge of the quality of the material 
with which they are supplied. Therefore we are 
far from finding against them a cause of accusation 
in the preference which they give now-a-days to 
some foreign wools to those which France generally 
produces. This preference proceeds no longer from 
customs and prejudices, but from a practice en- 
lightened by sure experiments. 

in their turn, producers ought not to remain be 
hind in giving an attention so indispensable to wool. 



We are per»iuided that these cares and tbis increas- 
ed attention can alone procure a better state of 
things for them. Th**y must decisively renounce to 
cultivate without calculation; and, if we may say so, 
without discerning a particular sort of wool, which 
by Its abundance in all the markets of Europe, suf- 
fers every year an increasing depreciation. 

It is to be considered above all, that in many 
countries, there is, comparatively with France, an 
economy by one half, and even by three Quarters of 
the expenses of production; and that the conse- 
quences which result from it, forbid us any expor- 
tation, if we do not ground our means of sale upon 
the superiority of our products. 

Nobody now calls in question that in increasing 
the eize of the sheep and the weight of its fleece^ we 
have lost something in fineness of wool and adul- 
terated the type of the Merino breed. 

That system of management which, as we have 
said, arose from circumstances of the moment, ought 
to yield to another better contrived, and the appli- 
cation of which has become imperiously necessary. 
As our principal intention in taking pen, is to look 
i^ito the question of the Merinos under the new as- 
pect in which we find it now, we have been obliged 
I to examine thoroughly the qualities of wool: the fur- 
ther we have proceeded in this examination the 
more we have perceived the great importance of 
the matter. We do not then hesitate in treating at 
first all the questions which coincide with it, t>efore 
we publish the result of our remarks and experience 
about the cares that florks require, and about the 
better way of managing them. We would felicitate 
ourselves if we could diminish the discouragement 
which has seized upon many proprietors, and give 
to their efforts a more useful and profitable direction. 
France ought to take the lead in all kinds of indus- 
try; and if she has suffered herself to be outstript in 
that of the production of wool, she can easily ra- 
cover the place which she ou^ht not to have lost 
even for an instant. Every thing, indeed, goes to 
favour her in that point: the nature of her climate 
and soil, the improvement of her agriculture, and, 
above all, the happiness of possessing the first maau- 
factures in the world. 

Here is in a few words the plan which we have 
drawn. Our work will be divided into two parte* 
The first is to be consecrated to wool. We will here 
examine that first material in its dihplay, its varioui 
properties, and the affinities of tho^e properties with 
themselves and with the state of the skin and body 
of the sheep. We will also treat of some exterior cir- 
cumstances which have, without any doubt, an influ* 
ence upon wool; and we will speak of its qualities 
the most desirable for manufacture. This subject 
is so interesting that we would have certainly dis- 
coursed upon it at first, if to treat it convanientlj 
we had not been ublii!;ed to la) down some princi- 
ples and to give previous definitions. After that 
we shall pass on to the examination of the various 
sorts of wool, and to that of the fleece in the time 
during which it remains on the body of the lamb 
and adult Merinos. Lastly we will speak of shear- 
ing; of (he order of fleeces; of picking and culling 
in the grease; of washing the fleece; of their value 
and sale; and we will sketch a plan for a new esta- 
blishment, in the foundation of which proprietors of 
flocks would have certainly a great concern. The 
first chapter of this first part naturally is a little ab- 
struse; and requires therefore particular attention, 
which we entreat our readers to give to it. For our 
own part we shall be strictly attentive in examining 
those theories only, the utility and exactness of 
which have been proved by practice. 

In the second part of this work, which has the 
sheep Cot object, we will endeavour to search into 
the divers questions which belong to the manage- 
ment of those valuable animals. Though we par- 
ticularly have the Merino-breed in view, we will not 
neglect to treat of common strains ani^ 
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We will especially expatiate upon the choice so im> 
portant of the sheep destined I'or reproduction, and 
upon the food and care which ought to be given to 
sheep, not only in respect to its health, but in that 
also of the improvement of their fleece. We will 
apply ourselves to give an account of the actual 
situation of the Merino flocks in France, according 
to the differences of the places or principles of 
management; and from that sort of statistical exa> 
mination we will deduce some consequences and 
means of amelioration. 

Determined to struggle with prejudices and to 
point out errors wherever they appear to us, we will 
readily and thankfully receive the observations 
which some of our assertions may suggest, and will 
consider as a duty the publication of those remarks 
which may contain just criticisms or new views. 

(To be continued.) 



IMPROVED SHORT-HORNS. 

[Mr. R. K. Meade, a very persevering and most 
zealous promoter of agricultural improvements, has 
lately addressed a series of essays through the Win- 
chester Republican, to the farmers of Virginia, on 
the qualities of the improved Short Horn cattle; — 
we select for insertion this week, parts of these es- 
says, omitting some portions of statements and rea- 
sonings that would not be new to the readers of the 
American Farmer.] 

A verj concise history of the origin of these cat- 
tle is now offered. It is from the pen of the Rev. 
Henry Berry, of Acton Rectory, England — a gen- 
tleman distinguished, not merejy as an interesting 
and scientific writer, but as a sagacious breeder of 
cattle, who has gained on various occasions, bono- 
rarv rewards for his essays as well as for his beasts, 
'i'o the banks of the river Tees, separating the 
counties of Durham and York, reference is to be 
had for an account of thje originals of the improved 
short-horns. There, upwards of eighty years ago, 
existed a breed of cattle, for a description of which 
the author is indebted to an old and celebrated 
breeder now living, — in colour resembling what is 
called the improved breed of the present day, ex- 
cept that the fashionable roan was not quite so pre- 
valent; they are described in general character also 
to have differed very little from their descendants. 
Possessing a fine mellow touch, good hair, light 
offal, particularly wide carcasses, and deep fore- 
quarters, they were also justly celebrated for extra- 
ordinary proof when slaughtered,— resembling thus 
closely their descendants of the present day. • » • 
From all the information which can be collect- 
ed, it appears that the breed of cattle thus described, 
was crossed with, and probably improved bj, impor- 
tations from the continent. Several spirited individu- 
als, at that early period, had devoted much atten- 
tion to the improvement of the breed of cattle then 
prevailing in the counties of Durham and York, 
and, amongst others, Sir William St. Quintin, of 
Scampston, imported cows and bulls from Holland. 
In due time, the produce of these animals was more 
widely diffused, and crossed with the best stocks of 
the country, which possessed the same characteris- 
tics, became distinguished as the Teenoater short 
horns, uniting, in a wonderful degree, good grazing 
and dairy qualities. * « • About eighty-five 
years have elapsed since Mr. Milbank devoted his 
►^•-•ntion to this branch of rural economy. • • • 
; .owy bred from his stock, and at that time the 
iroperty of Mr. Sharter, of Chilton, slaughtered 
'len twelve years old, having produced several 
cilves, weighed upwards of one hundred and ten 
'tone.* This cow was the daughter of the old 
$tiid/cy bull, one of the most celebrated ancestors 
«'* the improved short-horns. He is described to 
-«* author by a person who often saw him, to have 
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possessed wonderful girth and depth of fore-quarters, 
very short legs, a neat frame and light offal. He 
was the grandsire of DuUon Duke, bred by Mr. 
Charge, and sold by him, at the then high price of 
fifty guineas, to Messrs. Maynard and Wetherell, in 
whose possession he served cows, at half-a-guinea 
each. From the old Studley bull are also descend- 
ed WUliam and Richard Barker's, and JV/r. HiWs 
buUs, all animals of the highest reputation in their 
day, and the originals of the improved short- 
horns. * * * 

Sir William St. Quintin imported several cows 
and bulls from Holland; and it may be added, that 
from him Sir James Pennyman, who possessed es- 
states in the counties of York, Durham and North- 
umberland, and was desirous to extend this breed 
further north, obtained the cattle necessary for his 
purpose. From these he presented six cows and a 
bull to Mr. George ^nowden, of Hurwnrtb. « * * 
In the mean time, a person near Hurworth, having 
in his possession a cow which there was every rea- 
son to believe was bred from some of the stock 
which had been imported, she was on this account, 
and from her superior form and qiiality of flesh, 
thought worthy to be introduced to Soowden^s bull, 
and her produce afterwards became an object of 
celebrity as the bull Hubback, This cow, when re- 
moved from her usual pasture in the highways to 
good land near Darlington, became so fat that she 
did not again breed, and was consequently slaugh- 
tered. Her son evinced the same extraordinary 
disposition to fatten, and became useless; whicb 
was also the case with Bolingbroke, and several of 
Mr. Colling's best bulls, until he adopted the plan 
of keeping them in the lowest possible conditio!. 
* * * It shall suffice to remark, that in Mr* C. 
Collin g^s bull Folijambe, the Barningham and Hub- 
back's blood were united: that this bull was th3 
great grand-sire of Comet, and rendered, by Ml 
C. Colling's own account, the most essential ser- 
vice to his stock. Should the reader feel desirous 
to trace the pedigrees of the animals here mention- 
ed, he is referred to " Coates's Herd Book,^^ where 
every particular is faithfully stated. • # * 

As it regards the keeping of young cattle, and 
the training of milch cows, my own experience ur- 
ges me to an increased attention. But as we consi- 
der ourselves principally a grain raising people, it 
may be important to ascertain what degree of la- 
bor, change, or care can profitably t>e bestowed; 
and what kind of food can be afforded and applied 
to the greatest advantage. If, from the circum- 
stance of taking a special care of the young cattle, 
adding to our crops of hay. diminishing those of 
corn, (not of wheat and rye,) our young cattle of an 
improved breed can be made to produce much more 
milk, butter and beef, at the age of three than tbey 
otherwise would do at five, which I have no doubt 
would be the case, a general change might prudent- 
ly be recommended; — even our own breed, kept in 
a growing and thrifty manner the first and second 
winter, would then be able to cope with the strong 
cattle, and would yield us fifty per cent more in the 
same period, and save many from premature death. 
A calf separated from the cow at six or eight 
months old, and turned on dry food, having even to 
contend for that, and finally getting the most infe- 
rior, must lose the first and most important period 
of its growth With regard to the invaluable milch 
cow which ought to be the aid and support of every 
poor or moderately situated family in our land, (in- 
stead of the more expensive and less healthy use of 
tea and coffee,) one would indeed suppose that the 
intimate connexion between the immediate comforts 
and luxuries, derived from her milk and butter, and 
the necessary supply of suitable provisions to pro- 
dace them, would be a r'^''^ failing stimulus to 
feed and protect her in t*. ^< possible manner. 
Is it really the case? On *- jtrary ■■ ^^«re not 
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the iiudiber kept to make up the deficiency (but la 
vain) produced by the want of proper management; 
a circumstance which leads into the fact of oar 
keeping too much stock Due care of the year- 
lings would enable us to breed from the heifers 
eighteen months sooner than we can now do with 
any kind of propriety, and time being money, we 
should be a con!<iderable gainer; they are at the 
earlier period much more docile and more complete- 
ly brought to the pail, also save no little trouble in 
keeping them from the bull for a year or two longer. 
It appears to me that too much importance can- 
not be given to the improvement of our native 
breeds, provided it does not lessen a spirit for im- 
portation, or throw any obstacles in the way of dis- 
seminating improved breeds— effects, which I have 
no idea can ever exist; on the contrary, every ex- 
citement at home, will produce a further expecta- 
tion of higher sources of improvement, and will 
create a demand in proportion to that excitement 
Mr. Pickering is rather the advocate of depending 
principally on the iuiprovemcnt of our ••native" 
stock, by careful and judicious selection; Mr. Pow- 
el, by the introduction of European stock, almost 
perfected, by the talents and labors of its champions 
through a period of more than half a century. It 
would be well for the country if both the.se gentle- 
men succeed to the extent of their wishes. But, 
would it not be exceeding bad policy in those who 
may be benefited by it, to oppose in any degree 
importations from abroad? None but wealthy indi- 
viduals can afford it; and they alone can suffer by 
it, if indeed so meritorious an enterprise can be 
made without its just recompenee; the great num- 
ber certainly will be the gainers, and when there is 
a due proportion of disinterested feeling and honest 
pride in the desire of benefiting the community, 
mingled with such selfish views as lead to a fair 
and honourable accumulation and wealth in the 
importation or extraordinary improvement of live 
stock, it is certainly commendable in the highest 
degree, and I humbly conceive demands our coun- 
tenance and support, both as a matter of feeling 
and interest. 

On the other side, daily experience teaches at 
the benefits accruing from a minute and studied 
attention to the habits, qualities, and condition of 
what we call our native stock. Without this kind 
of devotion, even an improved breed might soon be 
lost (as has often been the case), in the imperfec- 
tions of the old. I would much sooner take the 
chance of an attentive, observing intelligent farmer, 
who had do other means of improving than by se- 
lection fron his common stock and that of the 
country, than the opportunity afforded by a cross of 
the finest short-horn, to one who had not some skill 
and energy to take advantage of the occasion, nor 
attention and industry to apply it with some degree 
of uniformity. But the great majority will bestow 
a moderate attention, and would be possessed of a 
medium skill in its amplication. Now it is in this 
very circumstance, thauhe value of improved cross- 
es will be perceived; a visible, immediate change, 
will be seen, acting as ^ further stimulus to exer- 
tion; whereas, the slow piogress of native improve- 
ment, in the general, wouH damp the ardour of the 
attempt, requiring so much more skill, perseverance 
and patience, to accomplish the same end. But of 
the importance of judicious selection and additional 
care, I would promise to saj niore in future, (if I 
did not fear I was already phscribed for saying so 
much,) especially as the short horns have an advo- 
cate in Mr. Powel so peculiar^ adapted to the ge- 
neral undertaking, and so able vsd willing to defend 
and uphold them in all their wdks through our ex- 
tensive country. 

This gentleman continues to bport cattle at im- 
mense n v*«. gome as high as 700 doll.T», and I 
\el--- I'-'rage wou'-* be 450 or 500 dollars; 

'^<''>^>^ to Iheimpoffta- 
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tioaof cheep. We nn; now expect the iniroduR- 
ban of Ihd different Briilah breeds to facilitBle our 
Tirioutbindt of manulactures. Shall we not anile in 
viahing him complete nuccess in Ibe undertHltinei 
and thai be will not only receive a reward in ibe 
iweel refleciion that one of the best intereils of his 
eountry wilJ be promaled, bul a'so a full rpmiinera- 
(ivD for his trouble and expenditure. For my own 
part, I thould rejoice to see anj individual becoiue 
wealth; through such roeana (not that 1 bid an ad- 
Tocate for overgrown wealth in any person or 
place,) but that meritorious enlerprlBC should meet 
with ila recompense— and on a seldsh principle also, 
tbaf myself, in common with the community, would 
tiltimately be a sharer in the bene&t. The importei 
■ells the offspring of his original stock ai half thi 
price he gafe. to some one wbo can well afford li 
purchase, and he, in bis turn, supplies a mare dis 
tiiit breeder at a still lower rate, atid soon, until their 
greater abundance affords all who wish it an oppor- 
tunity of a valuable cross at least, Uul admit Ibey 
are aold much higher after a fair trial of ibei 
rits; will it not be a still further proof of their t 
hoee, of tfaeir fitnesa to render ihe most aubali 
bcaefila to farmers? i know (here ere some whose 
credulity will not easily yield to a belief of the 
jerfu) weights and products of Ihe iniproTed breeita 
of cattle; but let it be remembered thai though it * 
possible lor individuals to misrepresent and impoi 
for a while on the coD)mUDity, by certain ways and 
Deans, it ts utterly impossible for a respcctabli 
nuniiy of fariuers in this county to join itaue wiih 
tbtnt; their teelimooy is then tg be regarded 
quulionable. 



ill be about (70. To these prices add Ihe tigbt of 
using, which will be very moderate. With a safety 
ralve it may be used wiiboul the least apprehension 
of danger. 

THE PLANTING OF TIMBER. 
"I am but one year old," was the response of an 
ged Persian to the inlerrogalory of bis monarch — 
'for ii was but last year that I began to live for pos- 
terity by planting out a tret," When we consider 
that dU the woods of Great Britain have been sown 
ir planted by the hand of man, and witness Ihe 
.-apid diminuiion of our primitive forests, we caanot 
but appreciate the sentiments of the old Persian, 
and feel the propiiely of imitating his example. Tbe 
planting and preservation of limber forms now, 
Europe, an important branch of national econo- 
/. An idea of their labours and usefulness may 
be formed from the declaration of Mr. Loudoo, ibt 
ghtened editor of the Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing and Agriculture, that in Orlober last, he tra- 
illed "for six day* along a winding avenue of Fflcn 
lEEi. upwards of 3oO mites, (from Straaburg l( 
Muiiich)"con8iBting of the apple, cherry, pear, plum 
and black walnut. What a delightful feature must 
this form in the rural scenery of ibe country, during 
Ihe seasons of blossoms and fruits. And how easily 
it might be imitated in the old seitlemenls of oui 
country. 

I began these remarks with Ihe view of recom 
mending lo our farmers ihe cullivalioo of tbe sugni 
maple as a means embellishing and enhancing ihi 
value of their eslales, of multiplying their persona 
comforts, and in fulfilment of a duty Id poati 
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GKAS.SEB. 
Ma. Samta: BheOiyviUt, Ky. May 2, IB!S. 

Sit, — Having within the last two months visited 
tbe soulheni regions of Louisiana, and determined 
to remove to ihal country during ibe next winter, 1 
have taken the liberty Ibrough ihe medium of your 
userul paper, to obviale a deficiency which I find 
prevalent ibrouRh that whoU region of cou<,lry, so 

far as ■ have iravcllBiJ) lli>l is, a nniii vt some liind 
of grass bulb fur pasture and hay. The only hay 
used among tbe planters being crab grass, which 
grows spnnlanenusly in their corn Bclds, after Ihi^ 
corn is laid by; which is a precarious crop, of very 
infetiut quality, when compared to liniulliy, cluter, 
or -iny uf Ihe |>erennial grasses, uhich we use in 
Kentucky. When conversing with Ibe southern 
plaittrra upon this subject. Hirer kinds of grass wen 
meolioned, either of which it is sup,iused wouk 
anawer ihe purpose; Ihey were Ihe Ei^plian, Ibi 
Bermuda, and Guinea grasses. If from any of ib< 
■oulbero planters, a ^mall quHnliiy of each uf th< 
■bove men lion ed seed could be obtained, and deliver 
ed at Bdllimore, I could have il brougbl lo Kenlueky 
by one of the many merchants who annually prouur- 
their supplies ol goods from thai place; and if any 
of Ihe southern plsnlers bavt olber kinds of grat 
which bare been surcessrslly cultivalcd in Ih 
soulbem country, a small qu<iniiiy of each would 
be ihaiikfully received, and all the c»pe 
ing the conveyance cheerfnily paid 
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STEAMING FOWD FOR CATTLE 

Auwertoa Query in t'«3dj\'o lUK Folume of lh< 

.hmerican Farmer. 

Hb. SKiinrea; ■ ^ru ¥Tk,Jpril20, lHi9. 

Sir, — A eorreiponfent from Chirleslon. S. C 
iri->taes to know Ihe expense ol Mr. S. T. Conn'j 
patented HpparalUBltrsleaming fond I'urcalllr. I'bi 
barret or rylioder. noldint; 30 lo 40 g»llund, whci 
made of wood, mil cost f^. The stuve and due. 
With Ibe cocks, valvi and pipes, amy be maii 
|M to |3^ If oude of copper) the whole expense 
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mendable begi 

' '^ EUt parts of tbe stale, and particularly in 

ily of Louis, N- Y. of making plantations 

of Ibis valuable tree. The attempts lo preserve Ibe 

rarest growth of ibis tree have been unavailing. Tbe 

trees are soon proslraled by winds when the other 

wood is taken iway, and tbe lands around cleared. 

" 1 when set out, of proper siEr, Iheir hablla early 

irorm lo their location, I saw many acres planted 

egular distances, besides aveuuea of them on Ihe 

bighwLiyB. J. BuEU 

jlbanjj, Jdarch 13, 1Si?9 



AMERICAN P.VTENTS. 

For ExlraeUne llie Gum or regtiable Matter from 
unratltd Flax or Hemp, after ill being iptln iiit" 
rope yam; Saiid^ Otcotl, Haraimui, litrgen coun 
ty, Dteetiiber 1, 1S28. 

The yam is lo be coiled wilhin tubs, or vats; 
lese are In be filled wilh water, and the yarn al 
tnwed to sunk fur Ihrre or four dayi; al tbe end of 
Ibis time, the Haltir is lo be drawn off, and renew- 
ind Ibis repeati'd unlil il passes off perfectly 
clear, Tbe yarn may then be tarred, or il may 
have tbe water wrung oiit, and be hung uj) lo dry. 
Tbe process may Ik hnslened by eleialing Ihe lem- 
perature of Ihe waler. 

The claim is as fullows. "What I claim as new, 
and roy own invention, or discovery, in tbe above 
described art, and for Ihe use of wbicb I ask an ex- 
clusive privilege, is, the process of eilracling the 
gum or vegetable matter from unrolled Ran or 
hemp, after its being spun into rope yarn, il being 
a raaeh quiiker and less expensive way of extraot- 
ing it, than tbe old way of rolling it in the stalk, 
iir cleansing it in Ihe burl." 

For on tni;iroiiem«HJ in Ihe Manufaeture of Clolht; 

Isaac F Hazard, and Uinolatid (J Hazaid, Frovi- 

dente, Rhode Ittaad, December G, IS29, 

The ap'Tificntion slates Ihal Ibis improvement 

"consists in doubling and twisting Iwo or more 

ihrendi of cotton lugelher lor warp, and weaving 

wool OQ. The advBotagea of this process ar*, Ihal 



I larger quantity of cotton can be combined in the 
ilolb. giving it greater slrenglb and durability." 

"We claim as our invention, the manufaclure of 
clolb in Ihe manner above described, by doubling 

id twisting the warp, instead of using tbe eingte 

le, as commonly done." 

For an improvement in the Com Sbtlitr; Thomas J. 

Dean, Firgil, Courtland county, JVeie York, ih' 

eember 6, 1S33. 

A conical roller placed horizontally, surrounded 
by rows of iron pins or teeth, set spirally, and turned 
by a crank, on one side, A piece of plank stand* 
aide of the cone, and is borne against it by 
springs. The ears of corn are dropped lengthwise 
between the roller and moveable plank, tbe for' 
mer by ils revolution removing tbe grain. Belowr 
this roller there is a fan turned by a strap, for blow- 
ing off Ihe chaff, end leaving the grain clean. - 
■'The principal advantage of this machine over 
other inventions, i«, that in Ibis Ihe eorit and iha 
cobs are efTeclUally separated from each other," 

Cylinders wilh teeth are in common use for shel- 
ling corn; Ibe first machine made for Ibis purpos0i 
was, in fact, a. toothed cytindei; the conical form pre- 
sents little or no advantage, as ihe ears of corn lapeT 
bul little,and except they were always dropped in Iha 
right way.the conical roller would manifeilly he in- 
jurious. The merit of Ibis patent seems lo rest upna 
the use of the fan, wbicb, bad il been deemed no- 
ccssary for Ibe cleansing of Indian corn when shel- 
ling, would, from its constant use for smaller graiDf 
present itself lo any one as an appendage. 

For a machine for Cleaning Smut, White Capt, and 
other impwitiet from Wheat and other grain, called 
the Vertical Wheel Rubber;" Townund Carpenter, 
£Jmii-a, Tioga County, JVev> Vork, Dee. 14, 18-28. 
A vertical wheel of wood, about 33 inches in di- 
ameter, is made to revolve un a shaft by means of B 
crank. Sixteen pieces of sheet iron cut narrow at 
one end, and wide al Ibe nther, are nailed upon one 
lace of the wheel, so as to radiate from ils centre^ 
and rearb ils periphery, a space being left between 
each of the pieces equal to about one half their own 
width. These pieces of iron are punched in lh« 
manner of a grater, Ihe rough sides being outward. 
A stationary plank, similarly covered, stands op- 
pusile lo tbe face of Ibe wheel. The grain to be 
cleaned, is conlaini^d in a hopper above, and as the 
wheel revolves, is rubbed between Ihe two faced, 
pnssir.g out below, where it may be winnowed by m 
fan wheel placed Iberi- for that purpose. There are 
many paris which we have nol alieropled to describe, 
such .s a CBsinic for Ihe wheel, regulating screwii 
&.<■,; but enough has been SAid to give a general 
ideaofilssiruclure. 

Wheat cleaners with cylinders of sheet iron, 
punished with amall holes wilh the burs outwards, 
have been constructed, and, we believe, largely 
used. 'ITie general principle of Ibrir astion is the 
ssme with that. described, although greatly differing 

For a procest by trhieh Ihe greatat quanlily of Spi- 
rituoui Liquor, or Whiskey, ean be titi acted froM 
Indian Com; Jamei R. JVanct, h'luyd County, In- 
diana, December il, ISJS. 
Tbis being a recipe, we do not publish it nilhout 

the approbation of ihe patentee. 

For 



improiiemeat in thf. inj^telioni of the 
Scythe Sueath. and in Ihe nibi, or knobi, and 



ilhe 



mode of ipating; Silaa Lawson, Htcrliag, jUaiso- 

chiuetti, December ^9, IS^Ef. 

This patent is taken Tor Ihe particular inOectioft 
of the sncath, or handle, which Ihe p,ilenlee pre- 
fers, and which he describes and figures To us it 
appears perfectly similar lo many which we havO 
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teen' in use; we, however, caunot pretend (o judge 
on 80 delicate a subject as the proper flexure, and 
tortuosity, of the ligneous appendage to a scythe. 
The improvement in the nibs consists in having the 
tneath well seasoned, and fitting them without 
wedges. The other improvements we fthall not at 
present attempt to describe, as we should give to 
this article greater length than it appears to us to 
demand. 

For an improvttMtd m the R&pairing of Fences; Eld- 
ward rilkin, EMst Hartford, Hartford CowUy, 
Connecticut, December l.i, 1828. 

There may be something novel in the subjoined 
plan of splicing posts, the bottoms of which have 
rotted on. We, however, have frequently seen the 
posts both of rail and board fenccH. spliced at the 
bottom in a manner so similar to that debcribed and 
figured in the drawing in the office, that we are un- 
able to tell the difference between the old and the 
patent mode. That our readers may discover it, we 
insert the following, which is the whole of the spe- 
cification. 

''This improvement consists in backing or splic- 
ing the postii when the bottoms are rotted oft. A 
Siuarter of a round butt of any tree that is suitable 
or posts, and about seven feet long, is sawed in a 
slanting direction, half way across, about 3i feet 
from one end, and on the opposite side, the same 
distance from the other end, and then split apart 
from one sawing to the other, making two backing 
pieces with a butt to stand in the ground. In case 
such timber is used as will not split, it may be sawed 
or hewed into a square shape of atxiut six inches 
diameter, and sawed diagonally, from about two feet 
of one end, to about two feet of the other end* 

'*To repair a post when rotted off at the t>ottom, 
the post 18 raised up and kept in its place, at the 
height wanted — the backing piece set into the ground 
80 as that the shoulder will be a little out of the 
ground, and then fastened to the back of the post, 
by two or more spikes (cut ones preferred.) 

' ''When a five holed post is rotted off, so as to de- 
stroy the bottom hole, the centre of the post may be 
cut up to the next hole, and a backing piece cut off 
and slanted so as to fit in, the end coming up so as 
to form a bottom to the fourth hole, and a spike 
driven through the sound part of the post on each 
side, makine in this way a lour holed post. Posts to 
fences of all descriptions may be repaired in this 
way." 



BORTZOVXiTirBJa. 

THE ELM. 

The astonishing power with which God has en- 
dued the vegetable creation to multiply its dif- 
erent species, may be instanced in the seed of the 
elm. This tree produces one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-four millions of seeds, and each ot 
these seeds has the power of producing the same 
number. How astonishing is the produce. At first, 
one seed is deposited in the earth; from this a tree 
springs, which, in the course of its vegetative life, 
produces one thousand five hundred and eighty-four 
aillions of seeds. This is the first generation; the 
^econd generation will amount to two trillions five 
lundred and ten thousand and fifty-six billions. The 
hird generation will amount to fourteen thousand 
'X hundred and fifty-eight quadrillions, seven hun- 
'•'ed and twenty-seven thousand and forty trillions; 

'*' 'he fourth generation from these would amount 

• i.iy-one sextillions, four hundred and eighty-one 

•••and three hundred and eighty-one c*'******' ons, 

•■•ndred and twentf-three Chousf>»^' 'uo- 



grow, it appears that the set- ds of the third genera- 
lion, from one elm, would be many myriads of times 
more than sufficient to stock the whole superfices of 
all the planets in the solar system. 




•»«,, ...d thir*' »ix quadrillions— "■«*«« 
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TO MAKE BUTTER IN WINTER. 

Ma. SxiNNEa: 

8tr,-*Tbe avocations of an agriculturist are con- 
tinually furnishing subjects, which afford the most 
pleasing employment, and especially when the series 
of experiments, therein resulting, are likely to ter- 
minate, not only in his own private interest, but in 
the general good of the community. Some of these 
subjects are of great moment Others are of infe- 
rior consideration. But there is not one so incon 
siderable as to be utterly unworthy of attention. To 
the class of minor objects may be referred the art 
of making butter in the winter seaton. Although 1 
do not assign to this agreeable article of domestic 
economy a high rank among the various products of 
husbandry, yet as it contributes essentially to the 
daily comforts of man, it assuredly merits some por- 
tion of regard. To the chemical part of thi; manu- 
facture my attention has recently been directed by 
a consideration of the difficulties experienced in the 
winter season in the dairies nut only of this country, 
but of every cold country in Europe. 

The ultimate analysis of milk, the basis of this 
delightful production, it is not my intention to dis- 
cuss. It is enough for the present purpose to state 
that its proximate ingredients are oil, curd and whey; 
and that it is from the oil of milk that butter is 
made- 

The constituent parts of milk are combined by 
the pores of chemical affinity. And as the oil has 
less affinity for the other ingredients, than those in- 
gredients have for one another, it, by the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, is separated from them; 
and, then, being specifically the lightest, it ascends 
to the top in the form of cream. This separation 
of the oily parts does not take place but on the 
surface, and only as deep as the warmth of the at- 
mosphere may have penetrated. The obvious re- 
sult, as verified by universal experience, is that much 
of the cream, contained in the milk, does not rise to 
the top, and that consequently all the butter is not 
made of which the milk is susceptible. 

The common practice, in the summer season, in 
this part of our country, is to place the pans of milk 
in a stream of cold water flowing from a spring ei- 
ther in or contiguous to the dairy house. The cold 
ness of the water, however, does not of itself pro- 
duce the cream. It only has the effect of preserving 
the milk sweet, whilst the warmth of the atmos- 
phere causes the cream to rise to the surface. The 
colder the water may be the longer will the sweet- 
ness of the milk be preserved, and of course the 
longer may be the time allowed for the accumulat- 
ing ol the cream. And hence it is, that the water 
is valuable in proportion to its coldness. 

The common practice, in the winter season, is to 
place the pans in some warm clear apartment where 
the temperature of the air is, as nearly as possible, 
equable. In this situation the milk has to remain 
four or five days at leaBt to produce its cream. From 
milk so old the cream acquires an unpleasant taste, 
which is necessarily imparted to the butter. But 
this is not all. The churning of butter from such 
cream is an irksome operation of four or &ve hours 
and sometimes longer. Such a tedious process is 
not only extremely tiresome, but it moreover has a 
tendency so to affect the butter as to render it white. 
And white butter is invariably insipid. 

Ad cream ascends to the surface more sluggishly 

in winter than it does in summer, a much larger por- 

» tion of * *•*»•••«« in combination with the otb*-- in- 



from a given quantity of milk, is less in winter tluA 
it IS in summer, as well as inferior in quality. 

As the ri»ing of cream in the winter season re* 
quires the milk to remain for several days, and as 
butter of the first quality cannot be made from 
cream skimmed from milk that had been standing 
<>uch a length of time, a process is desirable .that 
would cause the cream to rise as soon in winUr as 
in summer. Under such a process, a dairy esta- 
blishment in the vicinity of Baltimore, has for some 
time been conducted. Reasoning from analogy, it 
was inferred that warm water might t>e substituted 
as a medium likely to produce the same effect in 
winter that the warm atmo^tphere does in summer. 
This hypothesis has been satisfactorily confirmed 
by an experience of several winters. The warmth 
of the water, penetrating the whole body of the 
milk in the pan, affects alike all the several parts. 
The oily parts, which constitute the cream, are by 
such pervading heat separated from all the other in- 
gredients; and, then, from their specific lightoese 
they rise to the top. As all such oily parts are af- 
fected by the warmth of the water, they all have a 
tendency to ascend. Cream, abundant, sweet and 
rich, is under this process during the coldest weather 
in winter, obtained in the course of 48 hours after 
the milk has been taken from the cow. And the 
operation of churning such cream never exceeds 
twenty five minutes. Cream, thus quickly produced 
from fresh milk, will, in the nature of things, with 
ordinary attention, be perfectly sweet, and the butter 
therefrom, if made by a skilful person, canoot fail 
to be invariably of a fine flavor. 



(From the Massachusetts Centinel.) 

BEES. 

Messrs. Editors.—l observed in the Centinel of 
the 6th inst. an article taken from the Amerieaa 
Daily Advertiser, headed Salt your Bees, which ex- 
cited my curiosity. The writer of the article de- 
scribes minutely his interview with *'a worUiy OtT' 
man*^ by whose advice he put a teaspoonful of saU 
under each of his bee hi vestas a preservative against 

the ravaged of the vrorona^ and even a part of thit 

qnantity was blown away by the wind.^-Notwith- 
standing this disaster, however, more worms were 
found under the hives the next morning than bad 
been seen the whole season before, and they were 
all dead? **l attribute this," says the credulous 
writer, "to the effects of the salt I put under the 
hivtfs yesterdav, at the recommendation of my 
friend, the u>ortny Grenuan.^^ It would, in my opinion, 
be much more rational to ascribe this slaughter of 
the worms to the stings of the bees, and if the writer 
and his German friend still have faith in the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of their antidote, let them bare 
recourse to the ordeal by burying some of the worms 
in a bed of salt for several hours, to decide the ques- 
tion of life or death, and the result will probably 
cure their credulity. ''No argument like matter of 
fact is.'* It was formtrly recommended to wear the 
skin of a hyenna round the neck to prevent the hy- 
drophobia, or to eat the liver of the mad dog as'a 
remedy against the poison of its bite. 

It appears that the wiiter of the article referred 
to has adopted the method recommended by soma 
Apiarians of elevating bis hives by supports unde 
their corners to prevent the depredations of the bev 
moth. But in this instance as in many others, th^ 
method has proved to be ineffectual. A treatise r«» 
cently published by Messrs. Marsh &Capen, on th« 
management of bees, and theprevention of the bee 
moth will be found to contain the requisite inform^ 
tion on this subject 

There is one fact observable in the economy o 
bees, which to me is inexplicable. In the cold wea 
ther in the month of March, before a tree or shnu 
is in bloom, or any signs of vegetation were luaiii 
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to iheir biTKH t*i(b their kf;^ louded iviih balls or a 
•nbtlHuee rewMnbling ibe pollen wbich thej procure 
frrni fluw^ra Hiid hloisoiriB in Iheir leaton. If any 
cuHou« obwrter can account for Ibe manner in 
whtRli )hls auhslince is ma nufac lured, ib^ inrorioB* 
tioHAioiild be wry acceptable. Msdioo*. 

i, Mat) n, I8J9. 



XmBXLXVA^ IKFKOVaBOIlZTT, 



RAIL-WAYS. 
J. S. BuHHEa, Eaa. JuguMa, Jaarch 30, ISSa. 

"The navi^iion or Ihe SaVHnnah river, beiow Aii- 
igusla, owing lu the wsshini; of its banks, increaitd 
-nidlh of ebunnel, and oilier enures, hat become un- 
luuall; disiutrous. I'he iuUowing staleiURnt eihi' 
tiiU Ibe loBses aiultined on Cutlon alone, from Ibe 
CBsualliea of Ihe nver crari the preseoE eeason, 
which, compared nilb Ihe aniounl &nd qu^nlilj' 
sbipptd, fvill be found la be equal lo ueurly 11 per 
«eiil. 

"The whole amount of Cotton shipped from Au- 
guilH and Hamburg, up tu Ihe ISlh inst. h»a been 
mtcertained lo !>« 1 H,994 balei, which ul f 90 a bitli 
makcA »3.389,83U. The luioet are equxl lo »49.160 
on \9-i9 buhl of cotton damaged aiid buroid.or, 
Udbovealdted, nearl; It per cenl." Nu notice 
taken o( the back freight and Ihe injur; it austaint 
However, »t ihC object of this paper h lo prove I 
great value of Hail way*, aod Iheir praclicabilily 
■II pariB of the United Slates, we »iU pre«unit- Ibat 
on such a biphwaf there would be frui:li an augmf r 
Ulion of freight aa to render their adop'ian ever 
where a toun-e of proQt lo the etockbolders, an 
bcDcBt lo Ihe public. 

It is not loo mui:h to suppose ihat, taking no n( 
tice of the return frei^iht, H' the Boil-roHil wua lai 
da«n between Augunla and ChdHexton there woul 
be full lbO,OO0; and. if comnioo sense should be a 
lowed to have any weight with Ihe company, an 
eoniinon convenience be conaulled, there would be 
prospect of double Ihe number. However, for Ihe 
present, I will avail nijielf of ibe abore invuluabls 
documeni lo shew the great advantages tu be de- 
rived from Ibe systeui in Ihe section of countrj, 
the navigation of which we have here slated the 
losses, in a period of lime much less, I apprehend, 
thau one ; cur, and a portion of crop much less than 
the aiiuual produce. 

It is not too much to say, thai if the Rail-ioad 
were laid down, there would be ifiO.OIK) bales to car- 
ry, which now cost full 8160,000. They would, on 
a Railway, Dot cost more than |B0.001>— if to this 
we add the saviniiof the Ioks ho t54.oeO, ibere 
would at once be a saving of (134,000, or at 6 per 
eeot. on $3,333,333, which at |4.UU0 a mile would 
fumish 500 niile* of Railway. Bui. if Ihe lasses on 
the Minsiesippi and its tributary sireama. Ihe Ata- 
bama, the Chatdhooche, the Opeechee, the Santeej 
the Pee Dee, the Cape Fear, and the Roanoke, were 
procured, itiere Is lillle doubt but Ibal a proof would 
be oflered that Rail ways laid down rroin Ihe very 
banks of the Miflsintippi, and pervading every part 
of (he absoluiely flat and tolerably level country of 
Ihe Mississippi, would not only answer a most valu- 
able purpose, but by enabling us to avoid Ihe navi- 
gation of the Gulf of Mexico and Cape H<>Iteras, 
fifing the colton to market at a rair infinitely cheap- 
er and quicker Ihan can be paisibly done at present. 
Td demonstrate this important fact in a decided 
■Danner, all that is lequircd is the aid of the Unilrd 
S'alea govemment If the secretary of the treasurv 
would a rati himself of the power he has in the ses- 

Krts. there is litlle doubt but that we could soon 
irn Ihe actual amouot, or as near lo l( as would 
enable us to form a r.urrecl estimate of the loss an- 
nually susliiued. And, if to this were added Ihe 
amounts paid by Ihe goieinmenl, duiine the laM 
war, for Ibe coavcyaace of muuilions, &c., I do oot 



think there would remain a luonient's doubt as lo Ihe 
iropriety of Their eeneral adoption. 

Nor would it be beneath the dignity or all Ihe 
fokernorfi, (of Ihe new slates especially,) to aid in 
hi: inquiry. Bui lo Virginia as possessing Ihe 
DhP3app.ike, etc.. It Is moil interesting.— However, 
ts Tiberius never Ihoutchl of a loll t.n the AppUn 
]r Emiliao way, so I suppose the const ilutionol Vir 
^inian canoot dream of a road on which a lull is lo 
he. levied. However, it is possible Ihe slight and un- 
imporlanl fart that Rome had no commerce and the 
!)1ate of Virginia some trade, will lend lo produce a 
correspondent result. Fur I really canoot but think 
if the Italian Prorincei of 'I'iberiui. had raised sia or 
nevrn hundred thousand bales of I'oKoo to trsnsmil 
lo his British possessionn, he teould have levied a 
toll proportioned to Ibe wear and tear of ibe above 
tilioned roads. More anon, Mr. Skinner, at pre- 
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I add Ihe parlieiilars of the losses. By Ihem 
ill be seeo ihe risk from fire in carrying colloa 
steamboats is enormous. 
350 bales, damaged on board Lamar's boats, 

Mos. 4 and 9, actual loss, - (4300 

50 bales, on board M'Kenzie &. Bennoch's 

boat. Saoiuel Clarke, loss 
a h-Ani DO Butler's Petersburg boat, lost 
738 bales burned on Steamboat Company's 

boat No. 17, loss - - - 33140 
ISO bales damaged on board Knight's boat 

Summer Duck, loss - 
69 bales damaged on board Shaffbrd' 

boat, loss . . . _ 

76 bales dcimat;ed on board Steamboat Ca- 
ledonia, loss .... 
514 bales burn«d on board Sieamboat Com- 
pany's boat. No. 5, loss 



19-J9 bales. |49160 

Natioml DtsBvnsaMEiiTs fob Iittkrhal Im- 

PBOVEUKHTa. 

The following Inble is inltresling, and we ask our 
readers lo look at the propoTtioju in which the re- 
sources of Ihe Union have been dispensed for the 
benefit of the several stales. 

The followinif statement shows the amounl of mo- 
ney eipended in each State and Territory of Ihe 
Untied Stales, upon works of Internal Improve- 
ment, from Ihe adopllon of Ihe Federal Consliiu- 
Iionlo Ihe Islday of October, 1838: 



3300 
1000 



1000 
11330' 



Koad from Nashville lo Nalcbei, 3,000 00 

Road from Wheeling to the Missiasip- 
i river, lO.OOO 00 

Road from Missouri to New Mexico, 30,000 00 
Road from Mississippi to the State of 



Ohio, 


5,599 85 


Road from Georgia lo New Orleans, 


5,500 00 


Roads in Tennessee, Louisiana and 




Georgia, 


ia,000 00 


Road from Nashville lo New Orleans, 


7,930 00 


Surveys, maps and charts of (he Ohio 






4,1S0 34 


Improving the narigatioo of the Ohio 






103,409 73 


Military roads, 


10,318 45 


Survev of the water courses of (hi 






11,124 06 


Road ihfQUKb the Creek Natioo, 


3.631 01 


Opening Ihe old Natchez road. 


5,000 00 


Breakwater at the mouth of Dela- 




ware bay. 


6,000 00 


Total, ti 


179,549 06 


LADIES' DBPAKTUBnT. 



Maine .... 


411.734 33 




104 043 45 


Connecticut . . . . 


3,069 97 


Rhude Island .... 


195 19 


New York . . . . 


eS.148 45 


Pennsylvania .... 


39.738 33 


Delaware .... 


307.104 01 


Maryland .... 


10,000 Of 


Virginia 


150,000 ik: 


North Carolina 




Kentucky 


90.000 or 


Tennessee .... 


4,300 Ot 


Ohio . . ■ . . 


390.150 OS 


Indiana . . . • . 


108.633 8J 


Mississippi .... 


49,385 69 




8,000 Of 




81,862 76 




32 .71.3 iA 


Arkansas .... 


44.fi9il 74 


Michigan 


48,t!07 95 




76,903 99 


Road Trom Cumberland to Iho 




Ohio 11,663,34575 




Continuation of 




the Cumberland road 454,547 3S 




Repdirs i'l the 




Cumberland road 55,510 00 






S, 173,308 11 



(From Die New Monthly Magazine.) 
AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER. 

« FailenHi ttmila vita — Koa. 

Near a small village in the west. 

Where many very worthy people 
Eat, driok. play whist, and do their best 

To guard from evil Church and Steeple, 
There stood, — .ilas! il stands no morel — 

A tenement of brick and plaster, 
or which, for forty years and four. 

My good friend Quince was lord and mailer' 
Welcome was he, in hut and halt. 

To maids and matrons, peers and peaeaats. 
He won the sympathies of all 

By making puns, and making presenti: 
Though all the parish were al strife, 

He kept his counsel, and bis carriage, 
And laugh'd, and loved u qiiiel life. 

And shrank from Chancery suits and marriage. 
Sound was his claret and his head; 

Warm was his double ale, and feelings. 
Hi- partners al the whist club said. 

That he was faullless in bis dealings — 
He want lo church bul once a week; 

Yei Dr. Poundlexl always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 

And liked to tee bis friends around bim. 
Asylums, Hospitals, and Schools, 

He used tu swear were made lo cosea; 
All who subscribed to them were fools. 

And he subscribed to half a dozen; 
Il Was his doctrine ihat the poor 

VVere always able, never willing; 
And so the beggar at his door, 

Had first abuse, and then a shilling. 
Some public principles he had. 

But was no finiterer, nor freller; 
He rapped his box when things were bad. 

And Slid. "I cannot make Ihem better!" 
And mtich he loalh'd the palriol's snort, 

And much he scorn'd Ihe placeman's soufQe; 
And cut Ihe fiercest quarrels Abort, 

With— "Patience, genii ttmen, and Ahuffie." 
For full ten years his pointer, Speed, 

Had courh'd beneath her master's table; 
For Iivice ten years his old while steed 

Had lalicii'd in his master's slahle— 
Old Qtiin-e averr'd, upon bis troth. 

They were the u^tliest heasis in Devon; 
And none knew Khy he fed them both, 

Wilh his own bands, six days in seve. 
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Wbene'er they heard bis ring or knock. 

Quicker than tbousbl, the Tillage tlatteriiB 
Flun|;down tbenoTel.emootb'd the frock. 

And took up Met. Glasse, and patterns; 
Adiiae was sludjing hakers' bills; 

Louiw look'd the oueen of kaitlers; 
Jane bappen'd to be cemming frills; 

And Bell, bj ctunce, wai making fritters. 

But all was vain: and while Decaj 

Came like a tranquil moonlight o'er blnif 
And found bim gouty still, and gay. 

With no fair nurie to blcBs or bore him; 
His rugged amile, and easy chair. 

His dread of inatrimonial lectures. 
His wig, his stick, his powder'd hair. 

Were themes for verj' strange conjectores. 

Some sages thought the stare above 

Had cras'd bim with eieess of knowledge; 
Samp beard-be bad been croee'd in love, 

Before be came away from College- 
Some darkly hinted, thai hiserare 

Did DOthini, great or small, without bim. 
Some wbisper'd with a solemn face, 

That there was somelhliig odd aboul him! 
I found him at three-score and ten, 

A single man, but bent quite double; 
Sickness was comiDg on him then. 

To take him from a world of trouble-— * 

He prosed of slipping down the bUI, 

Dieeorer'd he grew older daily} 
One frosly day he made his will,— 

The nest be sent for Dr. Bailey. 

And so he li*ed,'--andao be died!— 

When last I sat beside bis pillow. 
He shook my hand — "Ah!" he cried, 

"Penelope must wear the willow, 
Tell her 1 hug^'d her rosy ohain 

While life was flickering in the socket; 
And say, that when I call again, 

"I'll bring a licenae in my pocket. 
"I've left my house end grounds to Faf — 

(I hope his master's shoes will suit bim:) 
And I've beijueathed to you my uag. 

To feed h:m for loy sake — or shoot him. 
Thto Vicar's wife will take old Foi,— 

She'll find him an uncommon mouser; 
And let ber husband have my bos. 

My Bible, and my Assmanahauser. 
"Whether I ought to die or not 

My doctors cannot quite determine; 
It's only clear that I shall rot, 

And he, like Priam, food for vermin. 
My debts are paid;— hut nature's debt 

Almost escaped my recotleclion! 
TomI— we shall meet again; and yet 

I caDDol leave yoo my direclionl" 

An act by which we make one friend and one 
enemy is a losing game; because revenge is a much 
itroDger principle Ibao gratitude. 



SFO&TZITa o&xo. 



"■^.L... ,dALTlHOBE) RaCU. 

'fa^ ai.^1 nee, (May 'IT,) over Canton Course, 
jr miles and repeat for |300, waawon b^ Mr Dix- 
it borse Industry, by Sir Archie, distancing Mr. Ir- 
ne's horse Bob Craekei. 

tifond dm —Three miles in leas than 6 mir-'*' - 



At the Waahingtou Baces on Thursday week, Mr 
Dixon's horse. Young Rob Roy,* beat Majnr An- 
drews' filly, by Rattler, out of a Sir Archie mare— 
2 mile beats. 

Thee Hill (Ftsoinii) lUcta. 

Finl (fay.- Two sweepstakes— for three year oU 
colts, mile beats— entrance |100. 
Pint Stake. 

Johu Baker's b. f. 4 4 di 

J. J. Harrison's b. f. S3! 

O. P. Hare's s. c. 9 1] 

Jaraes M- Sefden's a. c. I S £. 

Time— First heat 1 n. 57 •.; second do. 1 m. 59 i.i 
third do. S m. S B. 

Second Stake. 

J. M. Bolls' s. f. by Sir Charles, S dist. 

J.M. Selden's b. c. do S3 

John Colgin's I. r. do 4 3 

Richard Adams' s. c. do 11 

Time— First beat 1 m-SCis.; second do. Im. &51a. 

•Second day — Proprietor's Purse, two mile heats, 
tSOO. 

Wm. R. Johnson's a. m. T. C. by Sir 
Charles, S dial 

James J. Harrison's b. b. Corporal 
Trim, by Sir Archie, 3 3 

David H. Brsnch'a b. m. Polly Hop- 
biBB, by Virginian, 1 | 

Hector Davis' h. m. Kitty Willis, by 
Handel, disL 

I'ime— First beat 4 m.; second do. 4 m. 4 •. 

The course very heavy. 

TnomitQ. 

An unusual and iDteresiiog (rot took placQ for 

e second day's purse, on the Long Island trot- 
ting course; after which, a sweepstakes purse, free 
for trotters, pacers and rackets, was awarded to 
tbe winning bor«e> Tbe first in harness, three 
I and repeat, was ftduiirably contended for, be- 
n Epraim Smooth and Sir Peter. There wore 
three heals — tbe first was won by Sphraiin, per- 
forming the three aiilei in 8 m. 31 a, 

Tbe second heal by Sir Prter, in 8 m. S3 s. 

And tbe Ihinl heat was won by £pbraim by about 

le length, in 8 m. !18 «. 

The iweepslake; purse, two miles and repeat, 

ss moat astonlshioKlj and beaulifully contended 
for between Fireaway, Bowery B..j, Jersey, Tub 
and Cato. Thp first anil seeand beats were WOD by 
Fiteaway in 6 m. SO s, and 5 m. 16 s. 

JOHN STA^LEy. 

The public are respet^tfully iiiliirmed that tbe cele- 
brated thorough bred horae Johm tiTAHLET, will be 
kept for service Ibis season, in the city ul Laucasier. 

Pedigree.— Jubn Stanley was foaled in May, 18)8, 
gotten by Sir Hall, the best son of ihe iiopurtcd dir 
Harry; he by !Sir Peter Teasle. Hall's dam by tbe 
importeil horae Saltruui; he by Col. U-Krltj 's 
Bctipse. Stanley's dam Ariadne wak {oiten by Ihe 
imported burse Citixi-n, wbo was impuried by Grn. 
Carney, of North Curulinii — he was tiy Pacolel — be 
by Blank, and Blank by the Oodolpbin Arabian. 
I bus Ihe united blood ot b\t Hdll, Sir Harry, Sir 
Peter Teazle, Highflyer, Snap, Kegulus— and on Ihe 
lide of the dam, Ciltzen.Pacolel, Blank, Uudolpbm 
Arabian, are equil to any other juntlion ur cross 

er known io America. Sir Peter I'BdElt- was foaled 
. 1784, and got by Higbfiyrr— wbo was foaled ii. 
1774, and got bf Herud. He was bred by thr UukR 
if Cumberland; foaled in 1758, got by I'arlar. He 
vaa bred by Mr Lreds, (baled in ]743, eol hy 



[It would be well it Do burse cuuld win a racu, h liilit 
be bean tbe same name that any other horse ever did — 
how surprising that owners of horses will persevere m 



Partner, who waa bred by Mr Cropts; foaled mtt 
got by Figg, i*htr was got hy Capt. Byerley'/Tnrb 
Capt. ByerTey's Turk was his charger lO Ireland in 
King William's wars in I6B9. and waa aflerwarda 
Ihe sire of Figg, Sprite, Black Harty, Archer, BsSto, 
Graubopper, the Byerley Gelding, and many more 
capital runners- 

Copy tf a ktter dattd Petenbitrg, Stptetaher 1 , 1S3S. 
f er^iniMnee. — John Stanley , nt S years sld in ths 
spring, won a sweepstakes on the New Hope course, 
at Halifax, North Carolina, five subscribers, fSOO 
each, entrance, beating Bi^tsey Richards, Coaliiian 
and two others. Same fall he woo tbe great stakes 
at New Market, 9 mile heals, 7 subscribers, |500 
each, heating Betsey Richards, Sampler, and two 
others. The spring he waa fuur years old be woD 
the Proprietor's Purse at New Market, three mile 
heata, four starting, purse |30O. Snme spring he won 
the Jockey Club at Spring hill, beating Tyro, GoL 
Wynne's grey Sir Arcby marc, and one other. Ths 
fall flOef he was four years old, he won the Jockey 
Club at Spring hill, beating Mr. Buker'a Sir H alii 
ind Mr. Hackler's Sir Archie mute- The fall he 
vas five years old, he won Ihe Jockey Club at Mr. 
Moodcv's,Jn Chesterfield, beating fourotbers. The 
horse John Stanley, sold by me to Mr. Edward Par- 
ker, won the above races to my knowledge — lbs 
lime t do not recollect, and cannot tell without ei- 
amining tbe records. But I very well know that 
some of them were quir.k, and considered distin- 
guished runs. Given under my hand this 3d day of 
September, 183». W. fi. Joimsov. 

RATTLER. 

This beaulifnl young horse will be kept for terviee/ 
Ibe ensuing season, at tbe same stable with John 
Stanley. 

Pidtgree.— He was foaled in 183S,tbe property of 
William Anderson, Esq. He was got by old Rat- 
tler, who is full brother to the celebrated Flinilla, 
Sumpter and Childers, who wpre got by Sir Archie; 
he by^ibe Imported horse old Diomed, his dam by 

the BogUab Rorbin^h^n. Roiilr,'* Ham by ths 
imported horse Robm Redbreast, and Robin was by 
Sir Peter Teazle, grandam by the capit'l iniported 
horae Obscurity, bred by Lord Milt'ord, — Youog 
Rattler's dam was by old PriEefighter, who was by 
'imported horae Expedition; Prizng^ bier's dam 
by Ihe imported borse Messenger, bred by John 
Pratt, Esq. of New Market, and died, tbe prnprrty 
of Mr Van Ranee, of New York, January 38. 1808, 
aged 3S years, was sired by Malambrina, he by Ko- 
gineer, he by SHinpson, the aire of Bay Maltou, who 
■as got bv Bl-ze, who was got by Flying Childera, 
son of the Darby Arabian. Young ttntiler's gr.iQ- 
am was bred by Col. Luff'boroUgh oT Virginia, she 
was got by the imported huric Spread £agle, one 
mongst the finest horses ever imported into Vir- 
ginia. 
At the late cattle show the committee on Horsefi 

r'urt, ihat ihry consider Mr. Edward Parker** 
1 Rattler, entitled to a premium, as the b«St 
thoruugb bred colt They further report Iheiradmi* 
ration of Air. Parker's beautilul thorough bred 
horse Jubn Stanley, pre-eminenlty ditlinguiKhed, by 
'ymmeiry, action, and elegance, abuve aU they have 
iver seen at this show. 

Signed, Mardiii. Etse, 1 

John U Watmodth, I ^ 

Tho.. e,,, u...,i.L, !■ »»»»««■ 

HZMRT L. Wakdbll. J 
a. B. Pasture will he provided for iMb.es irov ■ 
liialance, and every alienttoa paid to Ibem, bu* m, 
cidents and esca)ies at tbe risk of the own^' 

Fur term a and further particulars inqu,..^),! .be 
h...:h.- .t r--*—v Ho(cJj„ , lie city ol L«nc»' 

.41 • kR» ''IHKfiJL- 
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pROTtcTio.T laAiniT DtuF, Rdst, Etc. 

By John Mtinay, F. 8. Jl.. F L. S.. ^e. 

I find tbHl ir liiifn or nonlltn I'lolh be inimprsed 
ID water, lalurBleil with quick line and nJphatt of 
aoda. and Iheo carefullj drieii, ilelicutr sici i inntru- 
SifdIb Toldcd up in il, even if thpaiBcUrs damp, are 
effeeluallj preserved rrom runt or oxidutiaa. The 
raal of iron is found to conlnin n earbonute of tbal 
IDeial, aod lb« aqiiroua parlicles of "wel," and 
"damp," are, il is prnred, decomposed hj the con- 
tact of iron at ull lemperalurea, and witb incrcKted 
cffrcl at an eleralpd one; hence, the rormalioo of 
rail, or oxidation, &c. Il is probable tbat the caus- 
tic lime not mcrelj absorbs aoj miniilr <juantilj of 
carbonic acid present in the air, and by damp 
brouKbt into more irKOiediate conlaci nitb (be iron 
or steel, but aUo abxorbs Ibe lirsl portions of pre- 
Mnt damp; perhaps, loo, caustic lime taay even take 
up oxygen. 

The eSorPscent sulphnle of soda does notaltraci 
humidity, but rather citsla il off, parting even vrilh 
ilsoMn water of crfstalllEallon. 

It is evident that an envelope of cotton or woollen 
alotb, saturated as described, would not only be a 
protection against d^mp in ihe case of steel, plate, 
fcc., but also of equal value for Ihe preiervalian of 
deedsifcc. whether on paper orparcbmenl. 

Sieel arlicles, Sic. ma; be ter; well preserved, if 
buried in powdered quirk-' 

suspending, by 
poliibed and magnelized steel bars m lime water, 
as lo float freely in Ibis meiliuiu, from ihe point of 
suspension, I have concluded ihal il points oul an 
admirable method by which ihe niBKnetic virtue may 
be preserved for an indelinite period. A ring of 
iron, inclining lo the "angle of no sllracliun." 
pointed oul in Mr. Bartow's Researches, mi|(ht sur 
rooad the phial or liltle glast i;lobe. and Ihe cardi- 
nal points DB engraved by a diamond on a circular 
line, etternalty. Under these circumslnnces, pois- 
ed io a uniform medium of unvarying density, no at- 
mospheric mulalionti would disturb il, and the fine- 
ly polished steel needle would be preserved even 
free from oxidation, Ihe fatal antagonist lo magne- 
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tf We were requested by Capt. Basil Hall, of the 
British Navy, lo supply bim wiib information in re- 
gard to the system for suppurliog the poor io Ihii 
■late, and with doruments explanatory of the pub- 
lic eipeodilures and income of the several states; lu 
obteiia Ihe laller we addressed ourselves to ibe Gi 
ernors of each of Ihem wllh a con6drnce in Ih 
Gouriesy which has been fully Jualilied by the 
result — having been furnished promptly, in almost 
every instance with Ihe neces*ary offici;il docu- 
menls. The answer of his excellency the Govern- 
or of Alabama ii the last received, and was accom- 
panied by the following letter on the resources of 
thai slate, which, wllbout his permission, hut anti- 
cipating his acquiescence, we venture to lay before 
our reader*, as it gives an interesling view of Ibe 
products and prospects of one of the youngest sis 
teraof the republicsa family. 

EucnHvc Departmenl, } 
Dx&K Sift: TuskaUoia, Mai/ id, t8^S. ( 

I have now Ibe pleasure to forward lu you Ihe in 
formation which you wished io regurd to Ihe Gnaii 
ces of this slHte. The annual anount reuuired Id 
be le*ied and coUected Tor Iha support of govern- 



ment bears but a small proportion Io Ibe annual in- 
iie of the state, arisiii); frum produce annually ex 
'led alone. 1'he annual exports, cotton, grain, 
iber, slaves, &c. cannot be short of seven mil- 
is of dollars We do not therelbre pay for the 
iport of our government one per cent on our in- 
ne from produce sent oul of the state. We shall 
>n raise almost every thing necrsEary for our con- 
sumption. There is every probuble expectation 
Ihal a new staple will soon be introduced among at, 
1 mean Ihal of sugar. All the eiperimenis hereto- 
fore made have resulted favourably, and during the 
present year the cutlivalion of the sugar canK will 
be very much tested- It will always afford me plea- 
lure lo iiive you any informalion in my power rC' 
ipecting the progress and prospects of this slate. 
1 am very respectfully yours, &c. 

John Mosphy. 
J. S' Skinner, E*q. Baltimore. 

0° Healthiness or Baltimobe.— Out of a po- 

lulalion of ?0,(JOO ibei* were last week only 21 
deaths — of the coloured people il is remarkable that 
was not a single slave. The fact would be cu 
if B calculation were made to ascertain il, by 
nhai per cent. Ihe slate dnd condition of slavery, as 
"sisin Ihis country, prolongs Ihe lifeof thecolur- 
ace — That it does so prolong il we have no 
dout)i;— some of Ihe moral and polilical deductions 
Ihal result from Ihp fact are equally obvious and 
undeniable. For the coloured race, if not also for 
lazy and drunken whiles, true benevolence incul- 
cates slavery, with strict but humane 
colonization if prdclicablc. 

[In utter disregard of demonstrations like the 
llowing, not one farmer in Qfiy, throughout Ihe 
lie can treat his family or hU guest, in 
n, to a bunch of grapes cultivated by liis 

A Rbmi*k*ble Grape Vine, 
Reared by that akilj'ul Hurtietillari$t. Jolm IFiUi*, 
Eiq. Collector of the Port of Oxford. 
On the 33lh ol Mtirch, I3i3, 1 plantiid a small 
laier of the Jersey giape vine in myyard, of which, 
I miended to make an arbour, and produce delicious 
table fruit, as I bad found Ibe fruit tine, hangs long, 
aud very desirable — Ihe place is soicewhut encum- 
bered with about half a dozen valuable fruit trees, 
Hpd the lirst two years ihe vine made very little 
growlhi neither was there much notice taken of il^ 
Ibe third year it made a surprising growth, and luok 
ihe attention of many slranfjers. 1 then tried the 
best skill I Wiis master of to furce and encuurage 
the growth. The foi^rth year it £0 far eicelled my 
most sanguine expectations, and began to smoiher 
fine bearing pear tree, and appeared lo Ihrealeu 
some more trees, I hat 1 pruned off of Ihe suulfa and 
east side of il about one hundred and sixty cutlnii; 
and found il, in Ihe GDh year Io extend (where o 
close pruned,) each way, about thirty five feet i 
more; and Inst spring, it was so laden wilh Irui 
that I was going to have the bunches counted, (. 
it is the bunch grape,} and they are of tolerable 
good size; but we were visited by several hriil gui 
which destroyed so many of Ihem thai I declined 
having Ihe balance counted Now it is agaii " 
laden with fruil; and 1 have, this day, invited 
of my neighbours together Io come and count 
them, which could not be done, only, I ht ' 
lines through the vine in fourteen plac 
they may count betiveen them — all double bunches 
are only counted as single ones; and you have Ihe 
cerliRcale at Ihe bollom; and if you pleise, yi 
may give it a place in your most valuable wur 
Now the grapes are oul of all danger, (except bail 
i;usts, &c> Those geullemnn know the planting 
and mHUHgement of this vine. I only c;dl it 6- 
years' growth, Ihuugh pituilcd seveD. How, how 



^h do you suppose Ihe Great Hampton Court 
Palace vine, planted in Ihe reign of king Williaoi,* 
;ould have excelled this, at five years' growth? 
To J. S. Si inker, Esq. Jous Wilus. 

Oxfanl,MagSS, 18». 
We the subscribers ho hereby certify tbal we have 
his day counted Ihe bunches of grapes on Mr J. 
Willis's splendid vine, and find the number I o bs 
I3,315,t amongst which we suppose nearly half to 
be double, although counted ns single. We further 
state that we have known said vine Dearly from its 
planting, and can affirm Ihe statement of Mr. Willia 
Io tie correct in every respect. We also look Ibe 
circumference of Ibe vine near (he ground, which 
only 71 inches. 

Thomii Witts, 
Richard MAkKi.iKD, 
James iiTEWAsT, Jun. 

t^ A correspondent in Virginia wishes lo oblain 
Ihe pedigrees of Ihe stallions Hamblelonian and 
Cnmel. Those who possess ihera will oblige Ihe 
Editor by furnishing him with Ibe same, 

O* A correspondent wi>bes la know whether 
Fariiham's Graier Cider Mill answers the purpose, 
aud if so, what is Iheir price, and where may a cou- 
ple of them be had? 

ANisH Tobacco Sued — We were unfortunale- 
ly loo late in wriiing to that highly respectable and 
ruBl-wurlby commercial agent al Havana, — Antho- 
ly Faulac, Esq. for seed of the genuine HavanA 
segar tobacco. — We have already taken measure* 
lo procure a supply for the oexi season, and feet 
well assured thai il M'ill afford Mr. Fa<ilac pleasure 
to answer, in that respect, our wishes, and those of" 
our friends who arecunnoisaeursof Ihal noecl scent- 
ed plant. 

TasKSPLANTiNQ Cedars — Ahoul the year 1910, 
in the munib ol Kt-bruary, tcliea there wai no froit in 
the ground, 1 took up about eighty imall cedars, re- 
luming a small ball of earth about each, and plant- 
ed Ihem for a hedge. More iban seventy of them 
are now living, and form a pretty close hedge, 
which has been trimmed to about breast high far 
several years, N. 

ECT' In a little work called Voyage* aux JUpa, 
which has recently been published in fans, a curi- 
ous account is given of an avdiancbc which occur- 
red in Swilierland many years ago. During Ihe ab- 
sence of a fiwiss farmer his cottage and stal)le were, 
by Ihe fall of the avalanche, enclosed in snow; hia 
wife and daughter were at Ihe time in Ibe stable, 
Six weeks afterwards, Ihe snow having melted a lit- 
tle, an opening was effected, and ihe two femalea 
were found alive, having been supported by Ihe milk 
of the cow duriiig that long period. The space left 
free from Ihe snow was sufficient for air, aud fortu- 
nately there was a good winter's slock of proriiioQS 
for the cow near the stable. 



BKET— There is no change in Ihe 
price of Huward slreel flour to notice — the wagon 
price still being (6, a (6 lit; and no sales to estab- 
lish rales from stores. We have beard of a few 
small sales al |6.35, hut they are not considered aa 
at all indicative of sellled rales. Ourquotalionsmay 
therefore still be considered nominal. There waa 
an error in our (fuolaiion of Rye last week— it ia 
now correct. Z,iim Stock. — There is no change in 
the prices of beef on Ibe hoof, from last week'i 
rales — little coming in, and no sales of lots of par- 
ticular interest. 



■ See Cobbelt on Forsyth, page 79. 
t l-'or Ihe table ab^iul ^40 bunches a day for thirQ 
days iioin ono vine! — Ed. Jn. Far. 
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Latbst FoHEion Kews. 
By the packet =hip Nupuleon, iiileilicence has been 
received ttl New Vurk, Troiu Liverpool (o tbe 'J4tb, 
knil Loudon lo ibe Sid April, inclusive— being iwu 
dsjs later than Ibe dale of our last previoua advices. 
Market for cotton, wheat and flour, low and dull. 
The Aiiierii-an 6our recenily imporleit into Bnglanil. 
had been cbit-fiy placed in bond, present duties being 
too higb, aad prices loo tow, to aQbrd a remUDerut 
iag value. 

The SOtb of April, as the London Courier inforitia 
vt, waa fixed lor tbe Uuanidii army to crosi Ibe 
Danube, and enter Bulgaria. Wliilst the sieges ol 
Silittria and Giur^evu were passed, the main body 
would, it was supposed, pursue the same route it 
look tail year to CbouDila, and the Balkan- They 
■re not likely to meet any serious oppiisilion till 
tbey reach that point. Thi- Courier adds— "Wk 
had hoped ttnt a mutual dtsire of peace, would 
hare induced the belligerents to avail ihemselves of 
(be winter monlhs for negotialion. Uuforlunatety 
that hope has been disupp'iinted," 

The Russian Head tiutirterB are not to be removed 
rrom Ju«sy till the 'J7lh o( April, owing 
wretched slate of the roads. 

PoBTDOii.. — A lettLT from Lisbon of the lllh 
init. in addition to horrible details respecting tbi 
-cruelties eouimilled in the dungeons, which eotiti 
nued to be crowded with vicmiis, and tbe arrests o 
■II classes, sidles, that the agitation among all classes 
is such, that it two Brazilian Triples approached 
either Lisbon or Oporlo, a revolution would imme- 
diately be eU'ecIed, and tbe usurper be banished. 
An order was issued on the lllh, prohibiting the 
departure of vessels for tbe Azores and Madeira. 
The eipedilioD designed against Terceira was alill 
in the Tagua. Great damage had been caused by 
iaundaliuns of the riier, Ibe banks of which were 
■till overDowed, and the uiost serious disasters wrrt 
■nticipated lo tbe biirvest. Twenty-sii pemontuf 
rank and property were lying under sentence' of 
death at Oporto. 

Tbe situaliOD of the country becomes worse and 
worse, and a:> one of the lellers euyn, -'blilber ai 
epd must be put lo the present st«te of things, o: 
Ibis Bmall kingdom must cease lo elilL" — There I: 
evident alarm on tbe p»ri of tbe government, and 
an inference is drawn from itn aniiely lo get at. 
much specie as paasile.lbat tbe poasibihiy ul flight 
begins lo be contemplated; it is even rumored, Ihat 
in the event of Dim Miguel's being unable to retain 
the regal powers, he would preler seeing the king- 
dom reannesed to Ibe kingdotn of Spam, to its re- 
maining a separate slate under any other member 
of the House of Braganza. The great European 
powers would not permit any sueb junction. Spair 
■nd Portugal must remain separate and independem 
States. 

We conclude Ibis article by an exlrict from on< 
of the letters, and we are a>sured thai Ihe piclurt 
IB not overcharged, or too deeply coloured; — 

"Trade in this countrj isentiiely ata stand. — The 
•hop-keeperh even kbut up their shops; nobody buys 
heir conjmudities, and bankruplcii-s are nunierous. 
it Oporlo a celebraled bouse, known to all the 
••ercanlile world, has tailed. 

'Sequestrations are another of the plagues of 
ffiftypt with which this devoted country is scourged. 
\ccarding to the syMirm of jualice pursued by the 
aoisssries of Don Miguel, all maifistrales and bar- 
ges ot tbe law who ate engaged in these sequestra- 
'•^B, derive their iniolumenti. from Ibe peq>i*strali-d 
jjiales' to Ihatlhey no sooner gel inlua house than 
hey b'egiti lo rob and pbrnder without reslraint, 
'he properly is sold lo Ihe Iricnda ol Ibrse people 
«r an inadequate price; so thai though ihe imiivi- 
I* Rie ruipi-d, the government is not much bene- 
i\y Ibis biancb of public rapine. 
1 banks ol tbe Tugus are still overflown^ and 



ten to add famine to Ihe other calamities oi 
Don Aliguel," 

'Vom tilt i-ond™ Pricei Cumnt aj Jlpril SI. 
acco. — The demand remains inactive and un- 
irther reduction in prices occurs, a levival is 
not looked for, the quotations io loreign markets be- 
ing lower than here. Siiiee the late speculation on 
the expected iticrense of the duly on stemmed To- 
bHCCO, the market has been dranpiDg,and prices 
may be quoted full to Id to ltd lower. 

Corn iUchange, JipriX 22 — The supplies of grain 
of all kind* up to ibis iiay'a market were very small, 
very lillle life in the whi*al trade tbir 
morning, and the sales rSVcied were to a very li- 
mited extent, and cuiiGned cbirfty to Ibe Gnest de»- 
uriplions, for which Ibr quotations of Monday wen 
generally obtained- In barley, there wa» a dull salt 
etcepi for Ihe finest malting siimples, which moved 
off ralher Quicker and on full as gnod terms as i 
Monday, Flour remainft dull and without any i 
teralioD in value. 

Liverpool MarkcU, JlprU 24. 
Tbe sales of eolloi. ibiM far, this week, are 13.000 
bags — impuria 33,000, viz. 1 1.900 American; 4,-iCHI 
" ' 1,400 Egyptian 100 Uemararaa, and 6.100 
Hiilders are bringing lornard tbe recenl 
imports with considerable treedom, but do not ap 
pear inchoed to press sales at lower prices, and tbe 
transaction- this week have been at tht- lull previouB 
currency — Upland at 3 a bid., is chiefly inquired for, 
and small parcels of priuie would bring compara- 
tively high prices. 'Ibe bulk of tbe sales has been 
re cannot notice any change 
for Ibe better in ibe state of trade at Manchester. 
Hice ii lower, 100 tierces of good new having been 
disposed of al 17s 9d a 18s per uwl.— Fl.issecd, 
100 casks brought 76a, per bbd. — The grain market 
is very dull, but no change in price:, 
parcels of flour, duty paid, sold at 33s 6d. per bl>l. — 

former pi 



sales hav* not eiceeded 50 bbdi. > 



Saturday, 30 

Snniiay, 31 

Monday, 1 

Tuesday, 3 

Wednesday,.. 3 

Thursday, 4 

Friday 6 



New Moon, let, b. 42 m. Ev. 



BAIiTIUOaJB PRICES OITBB£l«T. 



Priet) Currtnl in Bottim. May 33, 

^ppUi, beat, btil. #.:<,0a a a.OU. Bea-s, white, bushel 
.Oil a l.St. Hti/.mess, Dbl. 10.2S a lO.&O; cargo No- 1 
DO a 9.5U; No. i, 8.UU a B.fiU, BuUrr, iiispeeled, Ni 
, new, Ih. .14 a. 16 Chrtst, neir milk,.'] a .9; skin, 
Lcd milk, 2. a .3. Flow, Baltimore Howard-st. T.aO 
l.ti; Geneaee, 1.0Oa1,&u; Kje,best,— . Groin, Con 
bush. .e0a6^i ilye, .10 a .BO; Barley .G1; Uals .34 
.31. Hags-Lard, istsort, new, lb. ,». nrt, clear, bbl 
16,00 a 16, oW; Navy, mess, 13, JO a I3.G0; t:argD, No. 1. 
13.00 a I3.2&. Steili, Herd's Grass, bushrl, li.UO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00) Fowl Meadow, 3.U0; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Mi:adow Oats Grass 2.6U; Red Top ,6^ a I.OO; Lu 
cerne,lb. .SSa. £0; White HoneysuckleClover,33 a .60; 
Red do. Noilhern, .^ a ,6; Frencb augar Beet l.&u; Man- 
gel Wurzet l.ba. IFaol, Merino, full blood, »aahGil,.30 a 
.31; do. do. umvaalied, .i!i a .it; da. three-four lbs wai^b- 
.36 n ,3U,da. half and quarter washed, .li a .^6; Nu 
I, washed .to a .Si; Pulled, Lambs', Ist surl, .SS a 
37;do. ^dsort, .2aa.^6;dQ spinning, lataorl,i7B .3i'. 
Prices Current in JVem york, May 23. 
Bees-wax, yellow .i3a.I4. Codm.Wew Orleans .10 
B.t<; Upland, .Bj a .10^; Alabama, 9 a 11. C'oliaa 
B'SS^'V- Hemp .Itla.JI; Flax. 16 a. IB. Flax, Ameri- 

CBii .8 a .9. Fluxittd, rough, tierce ; clean . 

flour, N. York, bbl. 6.76 a 6.87}; Canall. DO a 7.37; Bal- 
timore Howaid St. 7.^Sa 7.374; Richmoud city mills, 11 
country, 6. B't; Alesandria, 6,87} a 7.00i Frcdericke- 
liurg B.7S.; Palersburg. 6.'&; llye Flour, 4 IH a^.SS; 
Indian MesI, per bbl. S.50; per hhd. 13.C0 a 13.aC 
Grain, Wheat, Virginia 1.36 a 1.38; N. Carolina I. 40 a 
l.SO; Kye, North, .7 1 a. 13; Corn, Yellow, North, .66 s 
.67; Barley, 66^ Oats, South and North, 34 a .4S; feat, 

white, dry 7 bu ; Beans, 7 bu, B.dO a S.6U. Piun- 

lioiu, beef, mess 10.00 a ia.6D; prime 8.00aS.60: cargD 
6.U0. biilU'.T,N York, — a — ; shifiping, .B a .1 ' ' 
.6 a .6; Pork, mess IS.60 a 13,00; prime ».1b 

cargo 0.00 a ; Hams, Va.,peT lb. .8 a 10; Nurttaern 

.9 B.IU. £iu.S|a.3. T^twM, Virginia .3| a. 6i a 6); 
Kentucky, .31 a 6^ a .64. H'ooi, Merino, Auiorican 
Ueccc, .3« a .3B; Pulled, .31 a .36; common, .18 a .i6; 
Pulled, spiniiiDg,. 18 a. 30. 



Ctrrreleil for the .Inierican Farniri , t^ EdvaiJ J. tCiJtiM 
S( Co , Csniniiiiinn Mrrchanti und PianUTt' ^gints. 
Tobacco. — Marjland, ground leaf, fb.OO a 10,00— 
leonds, ordinary, 4.00 a G.OO— red. 6.0O e S 00— line 
id, S.OO a lO.OU, for wrapping- Ohio, common. 6.0l)a 
60- good red 8.00 a IS.OO— fine yellow lO.on., 10,00 
-Ksppahannock, 4,00 > 6.00— Kentucky, common 6.00 
7.00— wrapping, S.OO a S.OO. 

FLoeK— best white wheat family, (7.50 — superfin* 
Howard street 6,50; citj mills, 6,2,1 a 6.S0; &ui- 
iiehanna, 6.6i>— Corn Meil, bbl. £.60- Gbiih. best 
!d wheat, I. ^Ob l.SO — best white do. 1,30s 1.60 — oti. 
igood, .70a l.Sfi—Canii, white, .3S a.4(i; yellow, .41 
.43— BvB,.60a.66-OATS,.lEa.3jl— BiAHS, I.OOal.SS 
-PiAS, .66 a -BO^CLOVfcH SKed, 4.00 a 4.60^TiHOTHt| 
aS 60— OacHtait Grass, S a S.f>t>— Herd's, .76 a i.OO— 
Lucerne.S7)a60lb.— 81HLIV, .46a.60— Flaisbid.I.M 
TTOH, Virg. .B^B .10— Lou. .11 a.lZ— Alab. )0 ■ 
-Mississippi .11 a .13- North Carolina, .10 a.ll— 
Gea..9a,IS-WiiisiET,bhda. lstpf..S3 — in bbls .M* 
e6— Wool,, common, univasbed, lb. -IB a .16— wash* 
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,974 ;s I.OOSausafces. lb. .8; Shad. 10.00 a I I.OO per hun- 
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A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP. 

(ContiDued rrom page 83.) 

PiRT 1.— Wool. 

Chiftek I— General coniiderations upon Wool. 

SecTioF 1.-0/ tht fibre of Wool, of it> nature 

and developemenl. 

Chemistry which, in our days, has brought cer- 
laio branches of Ihe national industry to so great 
an improvement, does not seem lo bare been ap- 
plied enough lo nool: it has, without doubt, ana-' 
lysed the subslaoces of which this primary material 
is composed, as well aa it has done Tor (he hair in 
general; but ii was not in a peculiar view or prac-i 
tical ulililj. Howerer, agricuilurista and manufac- 
turera eipect precious lessons from (hat science. 

It is for it (o observe the fibre of wool from its 
birlh lo its entire developement, and from the in- 
stant in which it is separated from Ihe body of the 
■heep to that in which it is used in (he mnnufaclure 
of the various sorts of sluff; it is yet left to it to 
examine Ihe influence which some exterior circum- 
itances may exercise upon the qualities of wool, as 
well as divers preparations lo which it is siibmilled, 
in order to draw from Ibat examination conbequen- 
cet G( for guidini; industry in the choice of the 
best modes of management, as well as in thai of the 
most advantageous process of washing and manu- 
facluring. 

Until more positive knowledge has been acquired 
OD Ihat point, and particularly on the subslsnce, 
formation and deveiopement of Ihe Gbre of wool, 
Ihal are to constitute the subject or Ibis first sec- 
tion, we think it ia not useless to publish the result 
of our own observations, although it may seem im- 
perfect. 



k Mtrt of indurated mucus, to which a greasy and 
aonp; matter ia united. 

The solid part is soluble neither in cold nor in 
warm water; bul Ibis soluiion may be done by cor- 
rosive balhs, The greasy substance exists both in 
the interior and exterior of ihe fibre. In Ihe inte- 
rior, it forms the marrow, or in other words, Ibe 
tap; at the exterior, it constitutes what is called 
greatmeaa and itirgc. 

The greatinea is dissotfcd in cold water. 

The lur^e goes away only in warm water, and 
this operation requires Ihe mixtures of other sub- 
stances, and especially of greasineas. 

It is natural lo suppose Inat the medullary pari of 
the interior of the fibre has a great analogy with 
the precedent, and it is almost impossible to doubt 
that it receives from its only envelope, the faculty 
of resisting the agents which operate the dissolu- 
tion of the surge and grecuiiie55. 

One can ascribe to Ihal interior substance the 
impossibility in which we have found ourselfes to 
oblain, even by many successive operations, the 
complete scouring of wool, an impossibility which 
is perceived in a new appearance of gretaj matter, 
afler a certain lime. Besides, this circJmslanee 
causes (he softness and Ihe msej/eux of .he stuffs; 
for if it was possible lo free Ihe fibre from all greasy 
matters, it would lose its suppleness, ■□(? would be- 
come dry like horo. 

Of itt Deveiopement. 

The circumstances connected with Fie deveiope- 
ment of wool are fruitful in useful ctnsequences; 
ne proceed to give a rapid sunimaryof them, ta- 
king care only to notice (hose in retard to which 
naturalists are agreed, and which appear I o us to 
belong mosi directly lo the object of L'lis work. The 
fibre of wool lakes its birlh in the cellular tissue, 
which is found under Ihe skin. It) beginning is a 
bulbj sgrnetimea rounds sometimet oval, wbicb Ihe 
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circulation fills with a viscous humour Ihal serves 

I nourisbmenl. This bulb is composed of (wo 

brane', Ihe one eilernal, Ihe other internal, 

which envelope, immediately, Ibe root of (he fibre. 

This rool advances towards the opening or pore of 

(be skin, which serves as a passage for Ihe fibre, 

and is (hen separated from (he exlerior membrane 

Of bulb. The fibre, having reached (he epidermis 

- exlerior skin of Ihe body, lifts it up without 

ercing it, and makes of it a sheath which unites it 

riclly lo the envelope, which the interior mem- 

-atie of the bulb had furnished to it. 

Some physiologists have pretended thai Ihe hair 

as not a fistulous body, (bat it did not circulatea 

Ein its interior, and Ihal it grew by jvxla-patUuin. 
at is lo say, that every porlioo of it wbicn forms 

its root, pushes before it the portions previously 
formed. Without involving ourselves in the con- 
troversy, we ought lo say, that to us it appears 
nich more probable [ba( Ihe hair grows and is 
lO'irished tike a plant, by means of the circulation 
of a fluid which fills and dilates it. It becomes, 
mureover, as Dr. Derham has Indicated it, one of 
Ifat organs of insensible transpiration. The poro- 
sity of Ihe tissue of hair, and by consequence 
of the fibre of wool, gives it then the faculty of 
«a:'io[ing, lo which we add that of abtorbmg. 
When we come lo treat of Ibe effecis of humidity 
upn wool, we shall have occasion to recollect Ihe 
inportance of this last property. We may give 
pkce here to Ihe annunciation of a principle ad- 
vanced by many naturalists, and which, to our 
knowledge, has not been contea(ed— it is (bat the 
fcrm of (he fibre is modified by the configuration of 
tin poreoflbeskin, whicb,in(ha( way.servesitasa 
nuuld. Thus, say Ihey.Ihe hair will be fine, sleek, 
uidulating (Jia, line, ondule.) &C. &c according 
ai Ihe pore may be small and slraight, or torluous 
aid crooked — f(roi(, rfroii ou (orlueuz. One may 
diaw from (his principle very interesting practical 
ctnsetjuences: a long and allcniive experience has 
dimonslraled lo us hew much Ibe nourisbmenl bad 
i.iQuence on ihe quality of (be wool, may nol a 
careful study of the causes of Ibis infiuence eonduci 
us, some day, to unhoped for results? Is it not 
known lo be wilbin (he power of man lo modify 
even (he conformation of Ihe body of domestic 
animals? Has not Bakenell diminished by one half. 
(be bony offal in the race of sheep that he has 
formed? Has he nol doubled (he weigh( of flesh, 
and has he no( moulded their forms at his plea- 
sure?" One ought not to renounce Ihe hope of 
gaining a similar empire over Ihe skin of (hese pre- 
cious animals, since (be quality of wool depends 
essentially upon its form, and its form depends, in n 
great measure, on Ihe condition of Ihe skin, on 
which (he nourishment of (be animal acts with in- 
conleslibie effect — moreover, we have already, in 
part, exercised (his empire by Ihe crossing of differ- 
ent races— whereby we have subslilulcil a Ihin 
skin, covered wilh fine curly wool, in place of a 
thick skin, whicb produced only hair coarse and 
straight (grossier et lisses)— but we return lo our 
subject. 

Section 3. 
Enumeration end d^nitinn of the properties of ffool. 

We should deviate from Ibe plan lo which we liad 
Ihe intention to confine ourselves, if we sought in 
(he substance of woo!, after nil Ihe properties (bat 
the eyes of a learned man may observe in it. There 
are some which have none or very liltle connexion 
wilh practice, and which for that cause, we entirely 
neglect in nrder to apply ourselves to those the 
aminatton of which is indispensable. 

We will successively enumerate (he proper(ies of 
Ihe itolattd fibre of wool (brin de laim isole,) snd 
will ihen give a definition of each of them, in de- 



• Did he nol so modify their nature, as to augmenl, 
Ttrj much, the proportion of fat to lean, in a gi^en 
weight of meat— £i>. An. Fak. 



\g precisely the signification which we shall 
give in the course of this work,lo (he divert qaiJi- 
of which we will make use; and in adding 
lo Ihat definiiion some observations lo which we 
shall not have reserved a place elsewhere. 

The properlies which are lo fix our atteDlioD. in 
Ihe isolated fibre, are. Is!, its nature; 3d, its fineness; 
3d, iis length; 4(h, its suppleness; 5Ih, its stxenglh 
properly called; 6th, Its divers roodesof elasticity; 
7tb, its softness; Sth.andlasi, Ihe faculties Ihst its lia- 
possess for confroctiii^, dilating itself; abiorbiag 
and exhaling. 

The properties which we shall have discovered 
in the uolated fibre, shall be found again in Ihe re- 
union of the fibre* in mast; but Ihey shall be com- 
bined between Ibein in such a manner (hat those of 
shall almost be (be produc( in ti((le of 
(hose of each fibre. There is one, however, (hat 
e can apprecia(e only in Ibe union of several fibres: 
is (hat of which we shall speak by and by under 
le name of elailieity of voUaae. 

Of the ixatwe pf the fibre. 
We will express, by tbe denomination of iialvre. 
(he divers forms under which appears the fibre of 
wool; Ihe most remarkable of (hose forms shall be 
lislinguished by various qualifications. Thus tbe 
fibre will be called /ririied or undulated (frise ou 
ondule) if it presents many sinuosities more or less 
regular; it shall be tpiral (vrille) if Ihoie sinuosities 
develope themselves in a spiral form; i( will be 
eruptd (erepo,) if widiout being undulated, it de- 
scrioes one curl only, or a small number of irregular 
curls; at lasl il will bB,^at, equal and gloiuy (plal. 
i e( lisse) if il bas neiiber curl nor vndulatiom. 

Finena$. 
The degree of fineness of the fibre is no other 
than Ihe measure of its diameter. This measure ts 
never perfectly determined in practice, and il will 
ever be impossible thai il should be. — Though 
the form of the fibre he round, it does not fol- 
low that i( shall be a perfect cylinder; that ia to say, 
(bat the measure of its diameter will be eiaclly eqml 
through ill tnhoh length. This complele equably ea 
desirable is scarcely ever met with. The filre ia 
habitually more fine at i(s root than i( is at lu ex- 
tremity, except sumelimei in Ihe first wool borne bv 
tbe lamb at its birth; for in this the exlreniiiv of the 
fibre allenuales or tapers olT (s'eflile) to a point. 
This disposition of Ibe fibre of the wool (o thicken 
towards its extremity may be explained in tbe fol- 
lowing manner:— The fibre receives whatever supply 
{approviiionrmtnt quelconque) of the liquid sub- 
stance contained in Ibe bulb where it takes its roo(. 
I( assimilates one part of il for its developemeni and 
throws oflf Ihe superabundant part In Ihe first wool 
of Ihe lamb, Ihe extremity of whicb has never been 
cot and which terminales in a point, this excretion 
cannol take place bul by means of Ihe pores of tbe 
tissue of the fibre, bul if ibe shears has once made an 
opening lo Ihe canal of Ihe lube, this opeair»^ill 
become a means of more easy and more .-^undaot 
excretion, and the substance will lake -We habit of 
carrying itself towards Ihe extremity of Ibe trunk — 
we can add further Ihat Ihe porous (issue of Ihe fibre 
having (be power of abimflion, 11 is natural lo be- 
lieve thai Ibis faculty wj^t to be more efficacious 
a( the exlerior extrsiirfof ihe fibre whicb is at (he 
surface of Ibe f|$ece (ban in lb? part nearest lo tbe 
root which ii thore sheKered, and (bat for (his ne^V 
reason it ought to he coarser at Ihe former exlreoiily 
Ihan at Ihe latter. One judges generally of Ihv 
fineness of (he wool but by comparison, and habit 
only can render Ibis judgment more or tees accurate: 
nevertheless there exists certain instruments espe- 
cially designed for this measurement, of which we 
shall hereafler have occasion to speak. 
Of the Length of IFool. 
The length of the fibre is either apparent or real. 
The first is Ibel which presents (he fibre under id 
natural character, that is to wy, wilbout beiog ei- 
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tended if it is curled, spiral or Trizzled. The second 
is that which it acquires when it is developed or ex- 
tended without being stretched. In the fibre com- 
pletely straight and smooth {lisse et plat) the apparent 
length differs not from the real length. 

In another place we shall say in what latitude the 
divers kinds of wool vary in length, and what are, 
in that respect, the dimensions which appear best 
adapted for the different kinds of manufacture. 

Of the Svpphnets (Souplesse.) 

The suppleness of the fibre is in other words its 
ilexibility, and it is necessary not to confound it as 
has often been done with softness, of which it is but 
one of the conditions. Musscheobroeck under- 
stands by flexibility, that property or virtue of which 
the figure of a solid body may be changed, elonga- 
ted or contracted, without operating any change of 
its parts — This definition appears to us to express 
very well our idea of the suppleness of (he fibre of 
wool, since in giving to wool the designation of sup- 
ple, we understand at all times that it yields easily 
to the least force which tends to make it change the 
direction of its fibre, whether it be in bending or 
straightening it, and that it admits of being stretch- 
ed without breakine, beyond the point that we have 
called its real length. 

As to the faculty of being contracted, it is of no 
account, or at least insignificant in practice, and we 
shall take no account of this part of the property of 
suppleness. 

Gf the Strength of Wool, properly speaking. 

The strength of the fibre is the measure of resis- 
tance that it opposes to the action which tends to 
break it — It consists properly in the more or less 
coherence of the parts which compose it 
Of the different modes of Elasticity, 

Elasticity is in general the property by means of 
which natural bodies re-establish themselves in the 
figure and extent, that some external cause had 
made them lose. We distinguish in the fibre of the 
wool many modes of elasticity, for this property 
manifests itself in different characters in different 
kinds of wool, and every one of these characters 
has its peculiar consequence in the manufacture. 

We will call Ist, elasticity of curled (^lasticite du 
frii^) that kind of elasticity by means of which 
a fibre curled or undulated (frisc ou onduU) re- 
takes its first form and its first length, when the 
force of extension which kept it in a straight line 
has ceased to act upon it. All wools are not suscep^ 
tible of this kind of elasticity, and especially the 
wool which is straight and smooth or fiat, (lisse et 
droite,) which cannot extend more without being 
stretched (s^Hirer,) sinceits real length is equal to its 
apparent length. 

'2nd. Elasticity of coming straight again, (Slasti- 
cite de redressement) the power which enables a fibre 
of wool to retake its form if one has bent it into 

the fibre frizzed or curled 



oiveor many directions: the fil 
(}i!l^^nd (he straight fibre (li 



isse) are both more or 
less sD^lcDtible of this sort of elasticity which con- 
sists io iK t»ower of coming straight again, (elasti- 
cite de redressement.) 

3d. Elasticity of retirement, O'lasticite de retire- 
ment) the effort of wPol to return to its real or 
apparent length when i>^« been stretched beyond 
its original length. ^^kN. 

4tb. Finally, elasticity of conO^ion, (flasticitt de 
crispation) the effect which is manil^»tcd in the part 
of the fibre, near to the rupture, if one has broken 
it in stretching it. 

Of the Softness qf JVooL 

Softness belongs to the touch: The fibre of wool 
will be more or less soft in proportion as its surface 
is more united, more full, and more exempt from as- 
perities, and as it is more flexible the softness will 
depend then essentially — 1st, on lis form, and Sdlr, 
on its suppleness. We shall shew in the sequel — the 
utility of this distinction <f the faculties of contraet- 

;, rf dHalingt qf absorbing and of exhaiing. 



These different faculties define themselves: one 
cannot refuse to the porous tissue which serves to 
envelope the fibre of wool, the property of absorb- 
ing exterior fluids, and of contracting or dilating 
itself according to the different atmospheric or oth- 
er influences to which it may be subjected. These 
effects are, as we shall see hereafter, fruitful of con- 
sequences, important in all that concerns the treat- 
ment of wool before and after shearing. 
Of the Elasticity of the volume. 

We have seen above that there exists a property 
that we designate elasticity of (he volume (ilasticiti 
de volume) and which could not in practice attach to 
the isolated fibre, but only in the union of many 
fibres in a mass: it is time to define it. 

We understand by elasticity of the volume the 
faculty that the wool possesses of being reduced or 
augmented in its volume, by the effect of compres- 
sion or of expansion (traction) this kind of elasti- 
city is the same that one observes in certain bodies 
which, altered in the volume, seek to occupy anew 
the space that they filled before the action. 

There is yet a property of wool that we ought not 
to pass in silence. It is its colour, we shall not S3ek 
here for the physiological causes to which we are to 
attribute the shades that shew themselves in the dif- 
ferent kinds of hair and wool, and without attencpt- 
ing to reconcile the learned men (savans) upon these 
mattera, which will divide them perhaps yet for a 
long time, we will limit ourselves to observing that 
it is of wools naturally died of different colours, 
(black, brown, yellow, reddish and grey,) which re- 
sist the effect of washes (bains,) to which we htve 
recourse to wash it and clear it of grease (deg^a- 
issage) and others which are white: These last pre- 
sent almost all the various shades before they ire 
cleared of grease. But this operation brings it, he 
white wool in general, to the same colour. The white 
wool ought naturally to be (he most appreciated. De- 
cause it is susceptible of taking all kmds of coloirs 
and of taking them equally — whilst that is not the 
case with wools coloured by nature. 

(To be continued.) 

(From the New England Farmer.) 

COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE SEASON. 

Mr' Elditor, — I have purposely delayed this ac- 
customed publication, in order that it may be ren- 
dered more complete. I have been induced to do 
it, because persons who keep no minutes have been 
led into the very erroneous opinion, that this season 
is late beyond any former example. I have more 
than once remarked in rendering these annual ac- 
counts, that (he difference between what is called an 
early and late season is practically very small — that 
if vegetation is delayed, nature possesses powers to 
remedy the defects — that the difference between one 
season and another is every day diminishing as the 
season advances, and at the close of May there is 
rarely a difference of more than one or two days, 
between an early season and a late one. The disas- 
trous season of 1816, which I have often remarked 
cost more to Massachusetts and Maine, than the 
whole expenses of the last war, is of course to be 
excepted. As the present season has been the ob- 
ject of special notice, I shall make my comparison 
more full and comple(e, at the risk of being deemed 
too minute. I repeat, what I have of^en said, that 
this is a comparison, not of my trees and plants wi(b 
those of any other person, (for such a test would be 
of little value,) but of the same trees and plants in 
the same spot, throughout the whole period. 

First cutting of a mess of asparagus, from the 
same bed, now 40 years old. 
In 1815, May 6. In 1823, May 5. 

• 16, • 6. ' '24, April 28. 

« 17, « 5. ' 25, ' 20. 

« 20, • 1. ' 28, ' 26. 

'21, ' 9. '29, May 1. 

*22, ' 1. 



So that the asparagus plant was rather more for- 
ward in this abused season than in the average of 
eleven years. It is difficult to get rid of this natural 
proof, far stronger than the most retentive memories. 

First opening of the blossom of the apricot 
In 1 8 1 5 , May 1 . In 1 820, April 20. 

M6, April 29. '22, ' 21. 

• 17, May 2. ' 23, ' 20. 

• 18 ' 9. « 28, ' 20. 
; 19 / 3. '29, May 3. 

The apricot was therefore more late than usual 
this year in opening its flower, but not remarkably 
so. 

First opening of (he blossoms of the cherry, 

fn 1818, May 10. In 1823, May 7. 

• 15, ' 10. • 24, ' I. 
'16, ' 6. '25, April 26. 
' 17, ' 6. ' 26, May 4. 
'18, « 17. '27, April 21. 
'22, ' 1. '29, May 9. 

It will be seen that cherries were not (his year 
more backward (han usual. 

First opening of the pear blossoms. 

In 1818, May 20. In 1822, May 5. 

' 16, ' 12. « 24, ' 4. 

•17, ' 7. '25, April 80. 

' 18, ' 24. ' ae. May 5. 

• 19, '17. • 28, ' 4. 
'20, « 13. «29, ' 14. 

First opening of the apple blossoms. 

In 1813, May 28. Id 1822, May 9. 

' 16, ' 16. ' 23, ' 19. 

• 17, ' 12. «24, ' 11. 

• 18, ' 25. « 26, * 8. 
' 19, ' 20. '26, ' 11. 
'20, '11. '29, ' 15. 
'21, ' 17. 

It will be thus seen (hat the lateness of the spring 
had very little effect upon the apple tree, and that 
the present season as (o that tree must be classed 
among the early ones. 

General Remarks. — The peach tree has auffered 
extremely from Massachusetts to New Jersey. In 
the la(ter state an intelligent cultivator has lost a 
crop for which he was offered f4000. It has been at 
fatal to the vine, where it was left exposed. The 
promise of the pear tree is smaller than usual, and 
in sonae estates it has failed almost wholly.-— The 
promise of the apple is not great, though it is too 
early to decide with confidence. Grass has set well, 
and the prospect of a very abundant crop, must be 
taken as an offset to the deficiency of fruit The 
promise of cherries is a fair one. J. Lowxll. 

RoscburyyMay 17, 1829. 



HEMP MACHINE. 

Hines and Bain^s machine "is so constructed as 
to operate 112 times on every inch of the stem; and 
when running at full speed, rising of 200,000 flutes 
operate on hemp, or flax per minute, in sufficient 
force Vo crack and dislodge the stem, and at the 
same time, preserve the coat or fibre unimpaired. 
When well tended it will break 300 pounds of hemp 
or flax h an hour.'' This machine has been tried 
in New York, Vermont, Ohio, &c., and according 
to the certificates published in the newspapers, is 
every where jipproved. The hemp or flax is broken 
by the machine, and if unrotted, the fibre is then 
immersed m water a few days, dried, and again run 
through the machine, which makes it fit for use. 

The Hon Samuel Lathrop, of West Springfield, 
in a commuiication in the N. £. Farmer, says, the 
hemp raised in his neighborhood, when weU aruud, 
commands in market the highest price of the best 
Russian heaip--rrom flO to ^12.50 per hundred. 
He lets out his land upon shares, and in one io- 
8tance« receiied more than 45 dollars an aere ckar 
profit, . The puce of other agricultural produeta is 
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M low, Ifaat h« tbbkt it dewrves the eoatidenlion 
or (krmen in different part* of Ihe couotrj, whelb- 
er their intcrett does nol require them to turn a part 
of their laod, and to applf a porlion or their labor, 
to the cultivation o( bevap. The hemp in West 
Spriogfleld has hilherlo been naler rotted, and dre»- 
■ed by tfao brake and swingling board—- Hii>np< Om- 



HORSE MILL. 

Waihingmn, December 6, ISI8. 

Sir, — I had an opportuDily, a few dajs ago, to 
make trial of your mill, driven by my heavj liors« 
power, with five horses. 

It was the opinion o( the gentlemen nho were 
nith me, as also my own, that, with a horse power 
prope'rl; suited to Ihe mill, the work could be done 
by three, certainly by four horses, with as little la- 
bour to each, as it cost mine lo move my power. 

The mill ground at the rale o( nine bushels (o the 
hour, and I now believe, with such speed as it is 
capable of bearing, it may be made lo grind ten 
busheti per hour. About one third of the grist can 
be passed through a seive sufficiently fine to pro- 
duce meal, and tbe reeidue is good horse feed. It 
realizes my most sanguine expectations. 

You may use this letter publickly, if you (hink it 
will aid you. Yours, Sic. 

Ma. W. W. FottwooD. E. F. CHAMBERS. 



ENRICHING PROPERTIES OF WATER. 

Water, even in tbe purest state in which it can 
be found, is an enricher. Spring water universally 
produces tbe earliest bite, and calcareous springs 
the b«Bt graw. Water, in which flax has been 
■leep^, and which the farmer is often puzzled lo. 
get rid of without polluting the streams in his ne'igh- 
bonrbood, forms a suparior substance for irrigalirig-, 
but, in short, the more abundantly water is impreg- 
naled, either from running through a tract of rich 

toil,or from receiving (he refuse of towns and t 

niaeloriea, or even from being exposed lo mii 
with putrid substances, (and so becoming putrid 
itaelf] in ponds or in reservoirs, so much toe more 
are ita e^ts beneficial; and it has been frequently 
remarked, that no water is so enriching as 
which Is given in summer floods. 
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GRAPE VINE AND SUGAR CANE. 

Grtent Co. Alabama, JHoj Ulh, IS 
Ma. SiimiaR: 

I am DOW tiying experiments with the sugar* 
*ina, and hemp, and some of my neighbours ar 
tering on the cultivation of silk on as large a scalt 
ai their means and facilities wilt admit. With re- 
gard to tbe vine all our efforts were fruitless so long 
as we confined our altenlian lo the cultivation of Ihe 
foreign — particularly Ihe French varieties. Being 
myteif a resident in Ihe French Grant, one of tbe 
leading provisions in the transfer of which lo the 
French Emigrants, waa the cultivation of Ihe vine; 
1 have had many opportunities of seeing experi> 
mcnts furly tried with a great many varieties, and 
under the care of professed Vignerons, but never in 
one instance have they been repaid for their labour 
and expense. Being generally entirely unacquaint- 
ed with any other kind of cullivalion except that of 
tbe Tine, and finding themselves so entirely baffled 
io their beat directed efibrls to insure its success, 
many of tbem abandoned their golden dreams and 
Um country togelber Hence it is that neither the 
viewt of eongresi, nor the expectations of individu- 
al* have u yet been at all reaUzed. Wilh such 
diacoareging proapecta, few othera were induced to 
embark in ue eultivatioo of Bordeanx vines, but it 
d that while the experimeata were going on. 



genllenan in New Orleans, who was agent for the 
^wisa association at Vevay, and an acquaintance 
(if the unfortunate General Lefebvra Desuewetfes, 
^ent him a few cuttings of vine, without any de- 
scription of Ibe kind or history of the manner in 
ivhich he became possessed of them, which upon 
trial have revived our desponding hopes. They 
ate evidently I think natives, having an entirely dif- 
fetent aspect from any of the imported vines, and 
agreeing entirely wilh the other native vines 1 have, 
in Iheir long joints, red appearance of Ibe bark, ex- 
uberance of growlh, and pulpiness of fruit. Tbe 
Vigneron who lived wilh him at Ihe time, and who 
felFheir to most of the products of his Utile farm on 
bis leaving this country in Ihe unfortunate ship Al- 
bion, found that they very far exceeded all other 
kinds of viae in his vineyard, and as a finesse lo 
lake them sell, called Ibem Ibe Madeira grape, but 
be knows nothing of their history. He now culti- 
vates Ihem however, to Ihe exclusion of every other 
kind, having even dug up all his imported varieties, 
~~~1 is succediog in making a handsome vineyard of 
I or six acres of them. They are not more rapid 
luxuriant in their growth Iban another variety I 
-e— the Schuylkill muscadel— bul Ihe fruit is 
re esculent, and has not so much of the wild 
scadine character. Some wine of a very good 
quality has heeo made from them, and this year I 
have flattering prospects of making wine from each 
of these varieties. This spring my French Vigneron 
has dug up all my Bordeaui vmes, heaping upon 
them all the maledictions which were bestowed on 
Ihe unprofitable fig-tree, and telling Ihem that they 
have behaved ihemselves so badly in this country, 
that he coald no longer claim any friendship wilh 
Ibem. 

In confirmation of my idea Ihat if we ever suc- 
ceed in cultivating Ibe vine profitably in the United 
Slates, il will be with the native varieties, 1 have 
found in my travels during Ihe last year, which ex- 
tended through sixteen of the states, that the same 
idea is almost universally entertained, by all who 
have been engaged in that kind of cultivation. At 
New Orleans, 1 saw a very fine muscadel vine in 
the garden of a horticulturist in the upper Faux- 
bourg; bul was grafted, as he told me, on a nalive, 
while one which stood immediately contiguous, but 
which had not been grafted was untbririy and insig- 
nificant in its appearance and bore comparatively 
no fruit at all. They were both planted at the same 
time, and were (hen sixteen years old, so that Ihe 
experiment io Ihat instance was completely decisive, 
that unless gralted on native slocks they will not 
succeed. 

The experiments of Ihe Swiss colony which set- 
tled in the United Slates some twMily years since, 
wilh Ihe view of cullivaling the vine, led lo tbe 
same results. As you are already no doubt aware 
their first location was in Jessamine county. Ken- 
lucky, where by throwing in their own funds and by 
subscriptions of some American gentlemen in the 
vicltiily, whs were anxious to embark in the enter- 
prise, they raised a common stock of about ^1<],000, 
the whole of which they expended without even 
succeeding in making a vineyard, much less any 
wine. A few of Ihe roost enterprising »till persist- 
ing in the idea, that wine could be profitably made 
from some kind of vine or other, be the woods were 
well supplied with nalive ones, removed lo Vevay in 
Indiana, where I spent a day in my travels last 
summer, and found them living comTorlably and 
happily from Ibe products of small vineyards com- 
posed entirely of our nalive vines — principally the 
Schuylkill muscadel — They there generally call il 
Ihe Cape grape, but say tbey obtained it from the 
Schuylkill river, near Philadelphia, and there is n 
question in my mind of its being Ihe very one di 
scribed by Mr. Landrelhand others, as tbe Alexan- 
der's or Schuylkill muscadel. Besides ihey agree 
that DO imported vine, so far as their own experience 



extends, has ever witbslood ihe mildew or carbon, 
which in a few years invariably destroys them or 
prevents their bearing fruit, and this, like all lh« 
olber natives, has never been materially affected by 
il; while at Vevay, I do not recollect to have seen a 
single European grape vine, except one very dimin- 
utive one in Mr. Dufours' garden, and he told me 
Ihey had long since been compelled to abandon 
Iheji' cultivation. 
The only vineyard in the United Stales which I 
ive seen composed entirely of imported vines is 
Mr. Loubal's, on Long Island, near New York, 
'"he vines were small and unhealthy, in comparison ' 
ilb Ihe nalive varieties, sotneoflhem having a little 
precocious fruit tbe first year, which with mine, has 
generally been (be haibinger of disease and barren- 
aflerwards. So far Irom becoming acclimaleri, 
: have deteriorated every year. I have never 
obtained one peck of grapes from them, though I 
had twenty-two different kinds planted on my farnt 
le lime. Nor have 1 ever eaten any grapes at 
me Frenchman's in (be whole settlement, and 
ines never bore, except that season, and have 
subsequently died. 

The Messrs. Laodrelh's, of Philadelphia, deser- 
vedly considered as amongst our most distinguished 
horlicuilurisls, entertain the same views of all im- 
ported vines when planted in tbe country, and he 
' " me last summer, when In that city, that he had 
a single variety he could recommend. The 
; facts obtain, so far as my observalion and in- 
formation extend, throughout the southern slates. 
In North Carolina, a good deal of wine is made 
from the Roanoke or Scuppernong grape, some of 
which I here found to be very pleasant; and Mr. 
HerbermonI, near Columbia, in South Carolina, 
and Mr. Spalding, in Georgia, I believe, are auc- 
ceediog entirely wilh the native grapes. Bul 1 
must be^ your pardon. Instead of confining mr 
observalions lo the cultivation of tbe vine in Ala- 
bama, I have taken you round the Uailcd States. 
In sucb a discursive range I have probably travelled 
over much ground, wilh which you are much bet- 
ter acquainted than myself, having never devoted 



lo elicit information from others on this very im- 
portant and interesting subject, being myself dele r- 
-liined lo persevere till I succeed in making good 
vine, and in making il profitably. If you postess 
iny information of a profitable and thrifty vineyard 
from vines knmeti to have been imported, I should 
be thankful for some information through Ihe me- 
I of your paper or otherwise, for as yet I have 
heard of none; and having experienced much vex- 
atious disappointment myself, besides having incur- 
red very considerable expense in their cultivation, 
I think il is lime Ihat iheir reputation should be es- 
tablished, or the American pe.nple no longer deluded 
wilh the hope of succeeding in making wine from 
foreign grapes. 
I intended to have said something to you con- 
irning our progress in the cultivation of the sugar 
.ne, but my leltr:r has already extended itself to so 
lexprcted a length, that I have neither lime nor 
am to add much. 1 planted about Iwo acres last 
year, and it succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. One stalk, which I exhibited lo Ibe 
Agricultural Society of Greensborough, in this vici- 
nity, weighed five pounds^ having nineteen good 
joints, and good eyes at every one, after having 
been exposed in open mallrais to the whole of our 
unusually severe winter. Mv ralloons have also 
wilhslood the cold wonderfully, considering Ihe 
Ibermomeler has been as tow as 13° above sera 
after sunrise, and they are now growing off finely. 
I have no question bul Ihat II can be raised one or 
Iwo degrees further north here, than at Ultima 
Thute, on the Mississippi, Ihe great range of Cum- 
berland mountains to our north and northwest, act- 
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ing M H barrier again*t the cold windi from Ihe 
lakes, &c. bj direr(in)^ (hem dotfn (he great valley 
of (he Miuiuippi, while our chmate U lofleoed by 
our greater coD(iEui(y to Ihe Gulf slreani, which 
is supposed to be tbe cause of (he more general pre- 
valence of Boutherl; winds here. I have twelve 
acrea planted (his year, and eipect (be Dei( to start 
the tirat sugar mill that was ever seen as high as 
. Si" 4i'. Should il succeed anj thing like equal (o 
wha( it promises, i( will be (he comoiencenent of a 
new era in (he agriculture of this state, and be the 
meaDS of rescuing (he planleri from (be ruin which 
the deeliniog condition of our staple, has, for some 
time, threateoed us. Thut it will, is the confided 
expectation of 



THE WHITE MULBERRY TREE. 

White much is doing in eome of the eastern coun- 
ties in Ibis slate for rearing the silk tree, little oi 
nothing is attempted in (he county of Hartford. No 
soil in (he state is better for producing (his tree 
than the land in and about Hartford. The old 
worn out heids in many of our towns which now 
lie waste, or are ploughed and sowed with rye once 
in (bree or four years, and produce six or seven 
bashelslo the acre, would.if set out wilh Ibis valu- 
Hhle tree, nett (o (be owner, in ten or fif{een years, 
twenty to (birly dollars per acre, allowing (he price 
of silk to con(inue (he same. K Is estimated by a 
gentleman in the county itf Windham, that an acre 
uf land that has a full grown mulberry orchan! on 
it, yields (0 the proprietor rising of eighty dollars 
.innualiy, (aking favourable and unfavourable sea- 
sons (ogether< 

Thii iTU il eiuily rawed.— Sow your seed in a 
rich soil, well prepared in drills, three feet apart, 
rather (bicker than you would sow beet seed, keep 
Ihcm clear of weeds, loosen Ihe soil around (hem 
the neit spring, and when two years old they are 
fit to transplant. 

TTtcy grow soon.— Put a few shovels full of rot- 
ten manure mixed with earth Into the hole of each 
tree when set out, if (he soil is poor — pu( a little 
chip manure or scraping of (he barn yard around 
the trees in (be fall for three or four years, and keep 
the ground mellow around the trees. 

They wUl nuJte fence.— [( you sow the seed thick 
and let tbem grow without pruning Ibey become 
thick hedge, and if taken care of and cattle kept 
from them, will, in five or six years, make a fence 
that will turn sheep or small cattle. 

7%e tree anricto the Umd. — Before it is full growo 
it begins to bear (he mulberry, which contains a 
qatntity of saccharine matter. These berries, when 
(he tree produce* tbem in large quantities, will al- 
iDost of themselves, reclaim old worn oat fields. 
The land under the trees would be distingaished by 
a green swird, while (he other parts of (be Geld 
would be covered with worm.wood, life-everluting, 
and peony-royal- 



USE OF CHARCOAL. 

(Prom the Transactions of the London Horl. Society. 
On Ifie vte of CharaxU Dvtt at a Utp-dremng fa 
nritons, and at a ei4re far tiu thibbingm cabbaget. 
&-e. CotannmiaUed in a letter to the Secretary — bv 
Mr. 'ITiomat Smith, gardener to MatVtew Bell, 
£iq., F. H- S. at (Footengton, JVttrthimberland. 
Sfr, — Having seen some p&pen in the transac- 
lions of (he Horticultural Society upon the cultiva- 
tion of onions, but none that took any notice of a 
disease to which these roots are rery subject, 1 
venture to lay the following eiperimeols and (heir 
reiuhs before (he society. 

The garden I superintend, is a rtwf wet, atiff 
Mil, upon a strong clay, and without any declivity. 



Tor several years my crops of onions were nearly 
ill destroyed by a grub, and by mouldiness coming 
)n about their roots at various stages of their 
growth; sometimes when they were about the sire 
cf what we call scallions, al other times when they 
were beginning (o form a bulh, and even when the 
l>ulb was formed. As soon as (he disease takes 
place i( may very readily be perceived by the onion 
blade assuming a glaucous green colour, but very 
oon after changing (o yellow, and (be leaves at (he 
lame time rather Qag. I tried various quarters in 
the garden, and found that (here was a difference 
them, some of tbem producing more of (he dis- 
se than others. I also tried several experiments 
prevent (he disease (aking place: but none had 
ihe desired eSect, until I made use of charcoal dust 
tpread upon the lop oftbe ground intended for 
ons, about half an inch (hick, before (he seed is 
town (Ihe ground being previously well du^ and 
manured,) and merely scultled in with (he pomt of 
a spade, so as to mix Ihe top aoil and charcoal dust 
togelber. Nothing more is a r{er required beyond 
managing (be crop in (he usual way. 

For (bese last six years I bave bad most excellent 
frops of onions, and not (he least appearance of any 
infection. My first experiment I made on a bed, 
fifty feet long and five feet wide, prepared in the 
usual way, one half Ihe bed was dressed with cbar- 
oal dust, and the other half wilboul it; the part on 
hich (be dus( was laid had an excellent crop of 
nions, il remained quile clean and free from any 
isease, white the part to wbicb (he dust was not 
applied was entirely destroyed by the grub and by 

I subsequently resolved to try the efl'ects of the 

si on a larger scale; 1 therefore bad (be whole of 
the quarter prepared for onions, and divided it into 
eight beds of the same size as before; four of the 
t)eds were treated wi(h dust, (he o(bBr four remained 
«ri(hout IL The result was the same as before, the 
beds where the dust was applied bore a good clean 
crop, whilst the others were affected. Having had 
two years proof of the good effects of charcoal dust 
in preventiog the disease from taking place upon Ibe 
onion in one quarter, I have since tried it upon dif- 
Terent quarters, with the best succeu. 

The charcoal dust ought lo be kept quite dry, 
which is easily done by placing it in a round heap, 
and covering it closely over with turf till It is wauled. 

I have also found that the application of charcoal 
dust effectually prevents the clubbing in the roots of 
Eabbages, Sic. I had been accustomed to use lime 
Tresh ftom the kiln for that purpose, and always with 
considerable advantage; but smee 1 have made use 
at the charcoal dust upon different (juirten of the 
^rden, and any of tbe Brassica kind WM lubse- 
qaently planted there, the clubbing hai entirely dit- 
appeared. I planted, some time back, a quarter 
with caoliflower plants, which never arrived at ma- 
turilji being very much injured wi(h the club. In 
the spring of (he following year 1 had the same 
quarter prepared for onions, with charcoal dust up- 
on it; as soon as the onions were cleared off in Oc- 
tober, I had it well dug over, and planted it ImnM' 
diatel^ with early cabM^es, which all arrived at 
maturity the ensuing ipnng, without the teut ap- 
pearance of clubbing. 

lUmarkt by the EdUor vf Oie Jfae £ngland Far- 
mer. — Charcoal is not only useful as an antidote 
against insects, but is a valuable manure. Dr. Deane 
stated that be had long observed where coal kilni 
have been burnt, Ihe ground has discovered a re- 
markable fertility for many years aRer, and more 
especially when it has been a cold and wet soil. — 
The dust of the coals and (bat of the burnt turf 
have conspired lo produce (his effect. Hence 1 have 
concluded the small coals, or Ihe dust from coal 
kilns, spread over sour meadow lands would answer 
the end of a good manure. Being extremely porous, 
the piocet of coal imbibe much gf the ■oper&nou* 



water, as well as increase the heat on the surface, 
all black substances do. And when the weather 
. _comes dry, (hey discbarge the moisture, partly 
into the soil, when it grows dry enough to attrael it, 
and partly into Ihe air by Ibe action of the aun np> 

is stated in the last Philadelphia edition of Wil- 
lich's Domestic Encvclopedia, voL i. page (iSS, that 
friend of Dr. Mease informed him, that some 
years since, nearly all the cucumber and melon vine* 
in New Jersey were destroyed by a fly or bug. One 
day he bad occasion lo ride by a miserable hot m 
the woods, and perceiving a very flourishing patch 
icumbers, be was induced to dismount and ei- 
e il. On approaching the spot be found it had 
formerly been a cAareoaJ heap. He took the hint, 
and by strewing powdered charcoal round about (he 
vines, when they first come up, preserves his cucum- 
bers effectually." 



NEW YORK CANAL FINANCE. 

The Troy Centinel gives Ihe following' view of 

Mr. George Tibbils's letter on the subject of the 

management and application of tlie surplus revenue 

of the Canal Fund. 

The Canal debt, according lo the report of Ibe 
Comptroller, made on Ihe ISibof .March, 1338, wa* 
then tT.373,155 99; of which t3,493.600 is re- 
deemable on the Isl day of July, 1837; and |S,879, 
655 99, on the 1st July, 1845. 

Grounding himself on the official report* of Ihe 
receipts ana expenditures of the Canal Fund, du- 
ring the two last years, Mr. Tibbils (ake* the nel 
iwiplus revenue of the Fund, at ^600,000 per annum. 
This surplus cannot be applied, from year to year, 
lo buying up the Canal stock, without a needles* 
sacriGce; because that stock is above par, and every 
effort on the part of the State to buy it up before il 
falls due, would only raise its market price. The 
surplus revenue must, therefore, lie idle in the trea- 
sury, or be invested in tome other way; and accord* 
ingly, Ibe Commissioners of Ihe Canal Fund, pur- 
suant to an act of April 18th, 1836, pasted iot Ihe 
purpose.invetled (100,000 of Ibis surplus in United 
Slates slock. Tbit was soon aher paid up, bow- 
er, and the money returned to the Fund. 
By a report of Ihe Deputy Comptroller, made 
during the last winter, it appear* that of actual aur- 
plos there is now vested — 
In s(ock of the Hudson and Dela- 
te Canal Company. |^I9,S59 U 
In the Nevertink Navigation Co. 10,100 00 
Advanced to (be Cayuga and Sene- 
ca Canal Fund, 6S,9&7 89 

Loaned to the Corporation of Al- 
bany, 150,100 00 
Depotiied in Bankt Id New Torli, S97,S84 84 



Total surplus now on hand, <7T0,S95 BS 

If (be surplus now accumulated, with (be annual 
addition of $600,01X1, ahoold remain idle in (be trea- 
sury, il would, on the 1st July, 1837, amonnl to 
|5.570,89S 95, which would be M,07T,395 96 inor« 
than the poriion of the debt then redeemable. 

But if Ibis accumulating surplus could he invcated 
in United Stales stock, drawing an annual interest 
of 4 per centum, and that interest reinvested, aa il 
accrues, Ihe amount on the 1st July, 1837, would be 
|6,563,G59i if it could be invesled at 6 per cenL,)t 
would, in Ibe same lime, amount (o i7, 167,171, 
which would be (3,673,671 more than the portion 
of Canal debt then redeemable— or within |30S,989 
of (he whole debL In any event, therefore, there 
will he, on Ihe 1st July, 18S7, a fund accumulated 
more than enough to pay off the'portion of ibi 
Canal debt than redeemaUe; and Crom that lime 
fomrd then will be, of coonOf a ivcj %naX im» 
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plus fond rapidUr accttmulating, and capable of be- 
ing administered so as to act in the most wholesome 
and efficient manner on the prosperity of the state. 
The question is, therefore, how shall this great 
and accumulating fund be managed? To this Mr. 
Tibbits replies, by recommending that the disposable 
surplus be invested in joint-stock companies, incor- 
porated for the construction of Canm», RaUroadi, 
and meh other v)ork$ of intenud improvement om $kaU 
f%M an income. For this purpose, whenever the 
private individuals, or corporate bodies, upon whose 
application the charter is granted, shall have sub- 
scribed for at least one third of the capital stock, 
paid in ten per cent., and given security for the 

Sayment of the remainder satisfactory to the Canal 
(oard, let the Comptroller, under the direction of 
said Board, be authorised to subscribe for the re- 
mainder of such capital stock, on account of the 
Canal Fund, and to pay for the same in such instal- 
ments as are required from all the stockholders. 
This stock is to remain pledged to the Canal Fund^ 
for the payment of the Canal debt. As a further 
security, Mr. Tibbits proposes that in every case a 
majority of the stock shall be taken on account of 
the Canal Fund, in order that the state may possess 
a controlling vote in the choice of directors and the 
general management of the concerns of the Com- 
pkny. Of the Board of Directors of each company, 
the Canal Commissioners should be members. 

The Canal Board, or Comptroller, should be au- 
thorised to exchange this stock, from time to time, 
if opportunitv should offer, for State Canal stock, 
when it could be done at par; which Mr. T- enter- 
tains no doubt could be done, to the full amount of 
the Canal debt, before that debt should become 
payable. 

Preparatory to entering upon this system, Mr. 
Tibbits would have the Legislature declare, by joint 
resolution, or otherwise, that it is expedient to in- 
corporate companies to construct Canals, or Rail- 
roads, with authority to collect tolls thereon; such 
tolls to be abated at the discretion of the Canal 
Board, in case they produce more than 12 per cent. 
net revenue, and to be increased, in case the net 
revenue should not equal 6 per cent, on the capital 
Invested. The object of this declaration would be 
to make a public annunciation of the system, so as 
to put an end to all applications to the Legislature 
for Canals and Rail-roads at the public cost, and re- 
move all hazard of creating a state debt to an ui- 
known amount, and of indefinite duration. 

In this way, wherever individual sagacity and t^e 
course of business should point out the Importanse 
of a public work, the state would be ready and akle 
to give all the aid which would be consistent witi a 
liberal but sound and prudent policy. 

Mr. T. contends that the system proposed would 
be fally warranted by the Constitution, and perfectly 
eonsistent with the public faith. — It is, in fact no- 
thing more, in point of principle, than has hem al- 
ready done by the Legislature, in directing tn in- 
vestment of more than |319,000,in the stock of the 
Hudson and Delaware Canal Company on iccount 
of the Canal Fund. 

After dwelling a little on the evils that viould re- 
sult from the state's embarking, on its ownaccount, 
and by the use of its own credit, in worksof inter- 
nal improvement, Mr. T. proceeds to sho«^ how the 
proposed system would operate on the Cmal Fund, 
and to what extent it would aid the conitruction of 
public works. 

It will be recollected that the surplus already ac- 
cumulated is 1770,895 95, which, witi the annual 
addition of |600,000, will, if no intersit be dralvn, 
amount on the 1st of July, 1837, to {1^570,895 95; 
or to $9,077395 95 more than the potion of Canal 
debt then redeemable. But if these noneys should 
be invested as proposed, and the income should be 
only 4 per cent per annum, they woild amount on 
tkA let of July, 1897, to |6,58S^59; that is, to 



^,090,059 more than the portion of Canal debt 
tnen redeemable. Now, if the amount of the Canal 
debt, payable in 1837, which will be |3,493,500, be 
taken from the sum produced at 4 per cent, it will 
leave a clear surplus on hand, of |8,090,059. From 
the 1st July, 1837, onward, the annual surplus will 
increase by the amount of the annual interest pre- 
viously paid on the portion of debt then redeemed. 
That sum would be ^174,675, which added to 
^600,000, would give, after July 1st, 1837, an an- 
nual surplus of |774,675. This invested as pro- 
posed, so as to draw an annual interest of 4 per 
cent, would produce, on the 6th Julv, 1845, the time 
when the remainder of the canal debt would be pay- 
able, the amount of tll>303,334 33. From this de- 
duct the remainder of the canal debt, say $3,879,655 
99, and there would be left, after paying the whole 
canal debt, a clear surplus fund of ^7,433,668 33. 

Such would be the productiveness of the system 
proposed bj Mr. T. in augmenting the Sinking Fund 
for the extinguishment of the Canal debt Sut the 
results of the system would be very interesting and 
important in its other aspect, to wit, the aid it would 
furnish to the progress of internal improvement. 
Tke sums which would have been applied to the 
coistruction of public works, would be the whole 
amount of the Canal debt, to wit, #7,373,155 99, 
and the amount accumulated beyond that debt, to 
wit, 1^7,422,668 33— making, together, ^14,795,824- 
32. Add to this the amount, which, on the plan 
proposed, would be supplied by private individuals, 
say one third of the whole, ^4,93 1,941 44, and the 
whole amount that would have been expended in the 
construction of public works in the state, on or be- 
fore the 1st July, 1845, would be ^19,627,765 76— 
or, learly twenty millions of dollars, over and above 
the cost of the canals now made! 

The Erie and Champlain Canals were about eight 
years in making. If the proposed system should be 
adopted, it could not go into operation sooner than 
next year, 1830; so that the calculated results em- 
brace a period of onlv 15 years, not quite twice the 
time occupied in producing the Erie and Champlain 
Canals, for expending considerably more than twice 
(heir cost, in similar enterprises. We cannot be- 
lieve that the wants of the commonwealth will re- 
quire a more rapid disbursement of money in the 
construction of Canals and Rail-roads. 



CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

We have just received some interesting particu- 
lars respecting this great work: for truly great it is, 
in the end which it proposes, the means which are 
provided for its attainment, and the plan of the 
Canal itself. 

Forty-six miles, distributed into ninety-two sec- 
tions, have been placed under contract Upon this 
line, about eighteen hundred labourers, masons, and 
stone cutters, are employed. The wages of the 
first vary from |10 to $13 per month, the last earn 
from |2 to |3 50 per day. Not a death, except one, 
and that by accident and carelessness, has occurred 
upon the Canal since the work was begun, which 
was in August last Four thousand additional hands 
might now find employment on it, provision having 
been made for the expenditure of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars per month in its construction. 

At the Great Falls of the Potomac, and especially 
on the 13th section of the Canal, let to Mr. George 
Ketchum, of New York, a most interesting specta- 
cle is daily presented. 

The hill, along the face of which the Canal ex- 
tends, is blasted by kegs of powder used at a blast, 
separating immense masses. The stone is lifted 
from the quarry by a crane worked by horses — it is 
run along to where it is needed, upon wooden rails, 
and laid in a perpendicular wall of fifty feet eleva- 
tion by the same power, guided, indeed, by human 
Ingenuity, which is no where in this case as con- 
spieaoosly displayed at here.— JVbl. hteL 



BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

[The following report was laid before the Board of 
Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company, on Monday last:] 

BalOmore^Minffta, 1829. 

To the Preiident and Direetore of the 

Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road Company. 

Gentlxmba,— The undersigned Engineers de- 
puted by you in October last, to visit Europe, in 
order to examine the Rail-roads of Great Britain, 
both with respect to their construction and the ap- 
plication of the various kinds of motive power em- 
ployed on them, have now the honour to report in 
part — That they diligently prosecuted the object of 
their mission until, as they conceive, they had ac» 
quired the information desired by the Company, and 
that they have accordingly returned to Baltimore to 
resume their duties in relation to the location and 
construction of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road. 

They have examined numerous rail-ways in Eng- 
land,* Scotland and Wales, embracing those of an 
inferior construction, as well as of the most improv- 
ed order; but the nature of their duties while abroad 
was such as to render it impracticable for them to 
prepare such an arrangement of the facts with which 
they became acquainted, as would enable them at 
this time to present a satisfactory detailed statement 
of the results. — Whilst, however, they are not at 
present, prepared to make a full report, such as the 
materials in their possession will enable them to offer 
at a future day, and must, therefore, ask the indul- 
gence of the Board, until their attention can be 
given to this object, thev will have it in their power 
at once to employ in the service of the Company 
whatever knowledge they may posse$«s in furtherance 
of the extensive operations now in progress. — In the 
mean time, it may be satisfactory to state, that a 
careful investigation of the subject committed to 
them, under circumstances so favourable to correct 
conclusions, has resulted in their entire conviction 
of the general efficacy of Rail-roads as a speedy, 
certain and economical means of conveyance, and 
that the completion of the work in which this Com- 
pany has embarked, tn the manner and on tlie princi- 
ples uhieh have so far governed in its loealum and 
construction, will in their opinion fulfil the most san- 
guine expectations of the Company, and of the pub- 
lic. With great respect. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 
Signed, J. Knioht, 

Wm. G. McNxil, 

G. W. WHisTLsa, Ast. 



(From Poulson's American Daily Advertiser.) 
UNION CANAL. 

During the late session of the Legislature of Penn- 
svlvania, an act was passed authorising the Union 
Canal Company to connect their works, by means 
of a navigable Canal, with the great reservoir which 
they have been for some time constructing northwest 
of the Blue Ridge, so as to give an outlet to the ex- 
tensive coal region, situate on the head waters of 
the Swatara river. To the provisions of this act the 
assent of the stockholders was reqtiired, and we un- 
derstand that the same was given by them unani- 
mously at a meeting called for the special purpose 
of considering the subject on the 14th inst 

It is ascertained that two sections of canal, of 
about four miles each, one above, and the other 
below the great reservoir, will accomplish the ob- 
ject, and at the same time place within reach of an 
Atlantic market, a portion of the state abounding in 
coal, hitherto considered of little or no value, from 
its remote situation, and insure to the Union Canal 
Company the profits of an extensive trade from a 
new and inexhaustible source. 

The prospects of trade upon the main line of the 
Union Canal, are, from the present spring's busi- 
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AMERICAN PABMER. 



ness, highlj eneourBging. Tbe numbei of boats 
Ihst eroued Ike tummit during Ibe neck, ending on 
the3Sd intlant, wai lOi, being an average or a frac- 
lion less ihao Crieen per day. 



SFOKTZia'a OLIO. 



LADIES' SBPAKTUEnr. 



(Prom Die Natchez Ariel.) 
TO KATY-DID. 
A large green By, Iliat hold its noclurnal seren- 
ades on one of the sbade trees of our house, to 
the no siobII annoyance or the inmates. 
Who art tbou, thrill and noisy insect, say^ 
Thou who among ibe ihicketl fuliage biil. 
In sullen nlence, sits the live-long day. 
And toil'bt all night, to leH. »bal "Katy did?" 
Ar[ tbou a spirit Irura another Mate, 
\Vho by the accusing angel hither bid; 
Com'sl to do jieoance to thy iniiir'd Kate, 
Bj owning ri^'ht tbe all that "Katy did?" 
Or did thy Kate, serpen! like, beguile. 
Thy bonesi bosom by her potent spell; 
And retel un iby ri>eling Tor a while. 
Then bid ihy heart in lonely anguish swell? 
If Kate, in ailgbl, has been unkind to thee. 
Then bless thy star? that thou of ber art rid. 
But cease that cry of wild monotony. 
Thai "Kaly did it" "Kaly" "Kaly did." 
Whoe'er Ibou art, wbate'cr thy errand be. 
Oh let no longer Kaly 's act be hid; 
If Ihou would'st have our care oi sympathy. 
Tell, tell, oh tell what 'lis that "Katy did." 
But if in tbce no spirit be ensbrin'd. 
And thou art taught by nature in herptay; 
Fur in the wild woods gloomiest shades ihou'll Gnd 
More willing lisl'ners to Iby rough edg'd lay. 

OltEO. 



LOVE OF FLOWERS. 
The love of flowers seems a naturally implanted 
passion, without any alloy or debasing object as a 
motive: the cottage has id pink, its rose, its polyan- 
thus; Ibe villa its geranium, it! dahlia, and lis ele- 
matis; we cherish Ihem in youth, we admire them in 
declining days; but perhaps, it is the early flowers ol 
spring that always bring with them [he greatest de- 
gree of pleasure, and our affections seem immedi- 
ately to expand at the sight of Ibe first opening blos- 
som under the sunny wall or shellered bank, how- 
ever humble its raue may be. in the long and som- 
bre months of winter our lave of nature, like the 
buds of vegetation, seem close and lorpidj bul, like 
Ihem, it unfolds and reaiiimslea with ihe opening 
year, and we welcome our long-tost associates 
a cordiality Ibat no other season can excilt 
friends in a foreign clime. The violet of autui 

5 reeled with none of Ihe love with whinb we 
le violet of spring; it is unseasonable; perhaps it 
brings with it rather a thought of melancholy than 
of joy; we view it wilh curiosity, not affection; and 
thus the late is not like Ihe early rose. It is not in- 
trinsic beauty or splendour that so charms us; for 
the fair maids of spring cannot compete wilh Ibi 
grander matrons of the advanced year; tbey would 
le unheeded, perhaps lost, in tbe rosy bowers " 
-ummer and of autumn: no, it ■•"'ir first meeti. 
"ith along-lost friend, the revivin, '- ' >' ' — ' 
aiaffection,lhBl60 warm! us at th.. !.,«..■ ■ 
■irily, Ihey give pleasure, as a harblog^ ■ ■ 
■ewal of life, a signal of m»«i"'"-"T; "• 
'igber promi«»- to youth, •• " 



„o, the <-.nBr by pw-" 
vally of reason both <■- 
fir*"-'-- -'■ 




GiNTos (Baltimorii) Rices. 

Second day. — I'he race on Thursday is said to have 
:eo one of singular beauW, and to have afibrded 
the spectnlurs fine sport. The kiioaiug onei as well 
as Ihe dolti were alike disappointed in tbe lesull. 
Before starling Ftwqvitr, Ibe Washington borEe,waB 
so decidedly Ibe favourite that bets of 100 to 300 
were oftered in his favour, with but few taken, and 
iterated again when Ibe horses were brought up to 
the slatting chair, with similar success. By one of 
those accidents that sometimes occur, Ihe riders did 
not wait for the word sturt, but dashed off witboul 
leave; and Jumping Jemmy got so much the control 
of bis bit as to carry bis rider beyond the south turn 
before he could take him in. Tbe jockies of tbe 
other horses were more fortunate, aod held on to 
their bridles. The horses being again brought up 
to the Judge's chair, on receiving Ihe word "Go" 
dashed off in handsome style, Jumping Jemmy tak- 
ing the lead, hardly pressed by Fauquier, who evi- 
dently gave him quite as much to do as he could 

Jumping Jetnnii/ maintained the post of honour 
during the whole of tbe first round, and part of the 
second, without any serious attempt being nude 
by his chief competitor to pass bim; but as tbey 
were nearlng Ibe hill on tbe back of the course, the 
gallant Fauquier commenced a series of well con- 
ceived efforts lo push by him — at times he nearly 
locked Jumping Jemmy, but as invariably failer, of 
tfis object, bets were freely still offered on Faut)u.er, 
until the hill had been ascended, and it was lotnd 
that Jumping Jemmy maintained bis slaiion, end 
manifested no symploma of distress. Until Ihispe- 
riod, Ihe wise doctors of horse flesh bad set him 
down in their calendars, a mile horse — tbey erred — 
he shewed both bottom and speed, and won the heat 
by nearly a length — Tio^e 3 mia. 54 sec. Florivell 
distanced- 

At starling for the second heal, bets were still in 
favour of Fauquier, — as Fauquier's bottom was 
known to be good, it was determined lo put him up 
to his speed from the start — every foot of this heal 
was run for, bul Jumping Jemuy proved himself a 
steed of worth, and beat bis antagonist half a length; 
both horses were nearly locked for a quarter part of 
Ihe lime, and seemed lo struggle wilh as much am- 
iety as their riders for the mastery. To say ibat 
Ihose who visited the turf on that day were gratified, 
would but faintly convey ao idea of the pleasure ex- 
perienced — they were delighted, and returned to 
their business in good humour with ihcmselves and 
every one else. 

Tkifd dai/,— The race on Friday was closely cot 
tested and won in two beats by Balchelor. Thi 
race, as well as the one of Ihe day before, deceived 
those who pride themselves on being coonossieurs. 
\Vv~hinglon wag decidedly Ihe favourite, and bets 
wtrr' oQered on him, of from 50 (o 30, and from lOO 
to 40. 

The first beat was run in 6 min. Q sec, won by 
Balchelor, by about two lengths — Washington ^d, 
Mohican 3d. 

The second heat was also woo by Balchelor, by 
about a length, Mohican 3d, and Washington nearly 
distanced- Time G min. 3 sec— C^rontcie. 



KCISOSIiLAXraOVS . 



[From the Free Trnde Advocate, April 11.) 
THE TWO PENKNIVES. 
'Tell me which weighs the most, that penknife. 
Ihose three silver half dollars," said a gentleman 
is Ibe olber day. I look them in my bands and 
pronounced them to be of equal weight. "That 
iknife," said my friend, "was made m Pittsburg- 
.Dst me oae dollar and a half, aud is (he product 
of Jlmerican induilry, which you see has given lo a 
lillle piece of Iron, and a small piece of & buck's 
alue equal lo its own weight in silver." 
All tbe company present were struck wilh this ap- 
parently irresistible argument in favour of the 
'American system," That iron ore and horn 
should be made as valuable as silver by doinatU in- 
ilustry, appeared to be almost incredible, aod yet Ihe 
veracity of tbe owner of the penknife admitted no 
doubt on tbe subject. — Could there be any question 
to [he beneGt which the nilioo would derive from 
making its own penknives? seemed to be asked by 
several of the listeners. 
To meet this cogent fact, wblcli to my friend was 
I conclusive as lo tbe soundness of Ibe restrictive 
policy, that he proposed to burn the books on politi- 
cal economy, Adam Smith and all. 1 also retorted 
to a fact. 1 took out of my pocket an English pen- 
knife, of the same weight as tbe American one, which 
bad also cost a dollar and a half; and having Ibe 
two before me, expressed myself somewhat iit (he 
following language: 
'■In the Pittsburg knife,! see the representative of 
certain portion of American industry. I see the 
product of the labor of the huoler, the miner, the 
coal heaver, the smelter, Ihe wagoner, the iron mas- 
ter, the steel maker, and tbe cutler. I see that the 
knife is the result of Ihe combined labour of these 
and perhaps many ollters, and I also see, that tbt 
knife has cost what is precisely equal to the wages 
Lan for three days, estimating this at fifty cents 
y. In olber words: I see, that in order that, 
lion should possess that penknife, one loaa 
must labour for three days. 

"Now in Ihe Enghsb knife, 1 also see a portion of 
American industry- 1 see it in tbe product of the 
labour of Ibe ploughman, the sower, tbe reaper, the 
Itrasher, the miller, the wood cutler, tbe cooper, the 
wigoner, the factor, the merchant, Ibe ship builder, 
th: rigger, the sail maker, the ship smith, ibe ship 
jooer, Ihe plumber, ibe drayman, Ihe stevadore, the 
mtrioer, and a dozen others who are employed in 
pnducing wheat, converting it into fiour, and in 
traisporimg it abroad. All this is American indus- 
try and ii <ijdy another timde nf making apaiktufe. 
It las, however, the advantage over the first mode. 
[f i\ were not for the protecting duty, the English 
knifi would cost but one dollar, or in other words, 
the lalion could procure it by tbe labour of one 
man ht two days instead of ihrte, and if it is for the 
inlereil of every individual, Ihat be should procure 
what ts wants with the least possible quantity of 
labour,io must it be for tbe interest of ail individu- 
als, thai is, Ihe nation." 

"But,' rejoined my Bolagonist, "your argument 
is good tpplied lo your commercial cities, where 
wheat is me dollar and a half a bushel, but it does 
not applyto an interior town where wheal is only 
worth hall that price. For, you can perceive, that 
wbilst youi knife has cosi you the equivalent of one 
bushel ol H*ieal, mine has cost the equivalent of fuo 
bushels, anc it ii therefore clearly our interest to 
make our ava penknivea." 

"That ma{ be so or it may not be so, according 
lo c i re URis la [):«». If you can procure tbe foreign 
knife with lescthan two bushels of wheal, or, what 
is (he tame liing, with lew than (be price of ino 
busheli of wb«t, vhidt you eoutd Jo wtn it not for 
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would cost you quite two bueheb of wheat, or the 
price of two bushels, it irould be for your iDlereEt, 
«i well as for the interest of jour nation, that you 
should report 1o the commercial mode of procuring 
the knife; because by that mode a knife is brought 
into existence, at a cheaper rate, or what ia the 
same thing, by a less sacrifice of labour, than by 
(be process of manufacture. If, however, you have 
no foreign rent for jour agricultural producliooi, 
then the manufacture of your own penknives comes 
round from the necessity of the case, and you make 
them yourselves, because you have not the means 
of buying them from others. If this be the state of 
things in regard to Pittsburg, nhy do you wish 
protective duties? Why do you, in order that you 
may make a fetv penknives for your own use, call 
upon congress to enact a lam, that every body in 
the whole United Stales, shall pay 6Fty per cent, 
more for their penknives, than the price at wbicb it 
is possible for them to procure them? This is what 
the advocates of free trade have so much reason 
to complain oF.— Thej s»e told that England will 
not buy the productions of Pennsylvania, and that, 
therefore, there should be laws enacted to prohibit 
the people of Pennsylvania, from buying the pro- 
ductions of England. Now we say, no such laws 
are necessary. If Peonsylrania cannot sell, sbe 
cannot buy, and the best possible protection for the 
manufacturing industry of an inland town, is her 
limited ability (o send the rude produce of her agri- 
culture (o a foreign market." 

Able.— The above is not intended as a literal ac- 
count of the conversation referred to, and as we 
have bad an opportunity of amending our argu- 
ment, we wish to afford lo the gentleman referred 
to an opportunity of amending his.— We, there- 
fore, respectfully invite him to favour uj with a 
communication Mpon this imporlanl point, as it will 
enable our readers to form a judgment, as to whe- 
ther the maniifaeturing mode of procuring a pen- 
knife, is to be preferred to the agricvllural and 
comraereial mode of procuring Ihe same thing. Thf 
argument in relation to penknives is equally applica 
ble to all other foreign commodilies, and although 
Ihe duty upon them Is not so great as we have as- 
sumed for the sake of round numbers, yet upon 
many other articles it is much greater 



HOW TO BATHE. 

Reader.we are disposed to lake some care oi 
your body as well as your mind. Be duly thankful, 
therefore, for the advice we are about to give you. 

The spring hath come, "refreshed earth, reviving 
alt but man;" your head aches, and you feel occa- 
sionally drowsy, languid, and uncomfortable. — Take 
a warm bath, it will relieve you in an hourj but take 
it in the proper way; 

"When 'tis done, 'twere well 
It were net done quickly {" 
for in this lies the raiicbier of warm bathing. A 
man generally posts to a bath as if he were carrying 
an express, or running away from a broomstick. He 
is out of breath and in a perspiration on his arrival. 
He undresses himself in a great hurry, souses his 
body in the hot water, kicks about for five minutes, 
emergieswith every pore open, puts on his garments, 
looks complacently in the mirror, and thinks he has 
taken a warm bath. No such thing: be has taken 
nothing but a cold. In one hour he begins to 
sneeze and the neit day be commences coughing, 
and curses the bath- Philosophy grieves over his 
folly, but will not relieve his nose and lungs. Why 
did the balh give him a cold. Because be was in a 
perspiration when he went into the water, which 
Raid perspiration was increased by the hent, and 
checked as soon as raised into tha colder medium of 
(he air. The order of nature must be reversed to 
prevent » man from tskinc cold under such circom- 
ilucei. 



Now, reader, we will tell you how to take a bath. 
In the lirst place, pay your note if it be due; or if 
you cannot do that let it be protested and lliink no 
more about it Tranquility of mind is nil important 
in rendering Ihe warm bath beneficial. Walk lei- 
surely to Ihe house of ablution, and disrobe your- 
self with moderate haste. You may have the water 
hot enough to parboil you if you choose; that is left 
to your own taste. In with you; and' to beguile the 
time, read a newspaper or smoke a cigar. In about 
half an hour Ihe water will cool to nearly the tem- 
perature of Ihe air, and you will have gone gradu- 
ally and safely through half a dozen climates. Vou 
will have lell the torrid for the temperate aone. 
Then let in the cold water, ?ery slowly, almost drop 
by drop; and in the course of twenty minutes you 
will find yourself in a cold hath. Your pores will 
have closed gradually and moderately, your sensa- 
tions will be eiqui^ile durine the process, and you 
will feel strength and elasticLly in every limb. You 
emerge from the cold water Into the warm air, dry 
your body thoroughly with a coarse towel, and feel 
like a new man. It is an impossibility for you to take 
cold: if you do, you are at liberty to come and box 
our ears tor giving you bad advice. [.V. V, Cour. 



g about fort^ passengers on board, attempted to 
'oss; but having been struck suddenly by the cur- 
:nl, the support of the ropes was lost, and the boat 
passed rapidly down the creek about twenty rods, 
and turning broadside, went over Ihe dam, 8 or t(i 
feet high. What is singular, although the baggage 
which was on deck, was all thrown into the creek, 
L passenger was thrown out or hurt. The bag- 
gage sunk and had not been recovered on Tuesday 
night; though it was believed it would be. In one 
of the trunks was £71X10, and in another (5000, be- 
iglng to two of the passengers. 



Gold has recently been di.'covered in considerable 
quanlities.in Burke county, N. C- A merchant from 
Morganton last week brought to this town, for the 
purpose of procuring it fluxed, eight or nine hun- 
dred dollars worth of 6ne gold, gathered in small 
quantities, during this spring, in Burke county. It 
was all found in alluvial earth, cither on the borders, 
or in the beds, of small streams of water. It is in 
fine particles; and is familiarly known as "branch 
gold." We understand that, as yet, science and 
practical skill in mining have not been applied to 
the business in Burke. 

While in Morganton, a few weeks back, wc learn- 
ed that guichsitver, in its pure stale, is found in that 
county, in sufficient quantities to answer all the pur- 
poses of Ihe miners in amalgamaling their gold. 

F Weil Cnrolmian. 



Romt, Jltarch 13. 
Mrs. Maria Slark, the celebrated authoress of Ihe 
"Traveller's Guide through France and Italy," has 
been giving what are called tableaux vivaits. These 
have a very curious effect — a number of individuals 
place themselves in the exact attitude and dress of 
the figures in a celebrated picture, upon a stage, 
around which is arranged a kind of frame, and be- 
tween the individuals thus placed and the audience, 
who ought to be at a considerable distance, is drawn 
a thin veil. The effect produced upon an observer 
standing at a iiltle distance is exactly that of a pic- 
ture. At Mrs, Stark's house the celebrated painting 
by Raphael of Mount Parnasus was thus represent- 
ed, in a style that astonished the crowd of Ramans 
and English who attended. A Mrs. Glasgow has 
also been giving several representations of n simi- 
lar nature- This species of amusement, which is 
peculiar to Italy, was tirst introduced with the view 
of improving the pictoral taste of the people, by 
bringing before them in succession specimens of the 
different schools of painting; and, when performed 
on a public stage, generally attracts a crowded 
audience. 



D Phovidehtial Escape. 

.aibany,Mag 13. 



Owing to the late rains, the Schoharie creek is 
much swoollen and rapid, and its passage at its in- 
tersection with the Erie canal, diflicull and hazard- 
ous- It is now passed by means of ropes, suspend- 
ed from one side of the creek to the other, to which 
Ihe painters or ropes at the. stern and bows of the 
boats are attached. About sundown on Tuesday 
aflemoon, it packet boat, on its passage west, hav- 



(Items from late English Papers.) 
A Mr. Von Zedlitz, in his latest statistical account 
of the Prussian monarchy (Berlin, 1839.) not only 
gives the average slate of Ihe population, viz: 3435 
to a German square mile, the number of villages and 
market-places, (60,060.) of towns, be, but goes so 
far as to slate the number of buildings, in ibe whole 
monarchy to be 3,267,000. In tS26 Ibe number of 
schools in Prussia was estimated at 2I,G33, with 
S2,361 school-masters and mistresses. 

According to Gudlcke's newest guide through 
Berlin, it contains 394 streets, 32 open places, 7330 
houses, and 330,000 inhabitants. The garrison is 
calculated to be rather less than 12,000 men. Every 
house where a great man has died is specially men- 

At one of Ihe late sittings of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Melz, an account was given of a new ex- 
periment, in order to ascertain Ihe presence of cot- 
ton in woollen stuffs. An ounce of pure alkali, or 
caustic, is to be dissolved in half a pound of water. 
and the suspected stuff is to be boiled in It about a 
couple of hours. If the stuff is composed wholly oF 
wool it will be entirely dissolved, and will form a 
species of soap-suds.on Ihe surface of the water, and 
should run through a fine sieve when poured into it 
boiling hot. If on the contrary, the stuff contains 
cotton, or other vegetable fibres, they will perhaps 
undergo some alteration; but they will not entirely 
dissolve, but will remain upon Ihe sieve like the 
pieces ot rags in paper mills — for alkali, one of 
whose properties is to dissolve animal substances, 
has very little effect upon vegetable ones, — Paris Pa. 

Several gentlemen have recently succeeded in re- 
lieving Ihemselves from severe fits of gout by cov- 
ering Ihe parts affected thickly with raw-colton; the 
kind celled Uplands has been found to answer very 
well. When a sufficient qu.intity of this has been 
well bound about the hand or fool overnight, in va- 
rious instances, that have been slated lo us by the 
parties themselves, all traces of the complaint have 
been removed before morning. We have not much 
tailh in specifics; but, at least, the remedy we have 
mentioned Is worth a trial,- since it can do no harm. 
[Manchiiter Guardian. 

The nojxil, which produces the cochineal, is a 
plant consisting of little stem, but expanding itself 
into wide thick leaves, more or less prickly accord- 
ing to its different kind; one or two of these leaves 
being set as one plant, at the distance of two or 
three feet square from each other, are inoculated 
wilh the cochineal, which is an insect; it is the same 
as if we were lo lake Ihe blight off an apple or oth- 
er common tree, and rub a small portion of it on 
another Iree free from Ihe contagion, when the con- 
sequence would be that the tree so inoculaled would 
become covered with the blight; a small quantity of 
the insects in quesiion Is sufficient Tor each plant, 
which, in proportion as it increases its leaves, is 
lo be covered with the costly parasite. When 
the plant is perfectly saturated, the cochiDOal U 
icraped off wilh great care. 
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C^Tbe legislature of Virginia, with a praisewor- 
thy regard for ihe collection aaddiflusionof knoW' 
leage,liBB enlsblished a library, for the several de- 
partment* of the government, and made such ample 
provision for iU increase, as will insure a most es< 
leoaive collection in Law, Literature, Science and 
the Arts. 

BuRHiso Otstkr Smellb fos MAStrBS— 7nguin/. 

[ would ask For inTDrmalion on this subject The 
manner of building the kiln; the size square; Ihe 
number of bushels of shells which may be burnt in 
one kiln to moat advantage, Slc. &e. 

And hoiT many bushels should be put to the acre 
of good land; at what Geason, and preparatory to 
what cropa. Six. And any other inrormatioD that 
may be of use lo a Novice. 

|C7° Attar op Roses.— Gbazeepoo is celebrat- 
ed ihrougboul India for the beauty and extent of its 
rose-gardens; Ihe rose-fields occupy many hundred 
acres; the roses are cultivated for distillaiioD, and 
for makine attar. The price of a sieve, or 2lbs. 



rose-water is made, bysctliog it out during the night 
until sun-rise, in large open vessels, exposed to the 
air, and then skimming olT the essential oil which 
floats on Ihe lop. To produce one rupee's weight 
of atiar, 200^0 well groivn roses are required- 
The juice, even on the spot, is eitravagantly dear. 

|C^ pBEBERViTioN Of Egqs. — It has long been 
known tbategga may be kept perfectly well for nine 
or ten months in limB-waler. A still more effectual 
way of preserving Ibera has been tried; it is that of 
depositing (hem in a weak solution of hydrocbic 
of chalk (Ihiriy grsins of salt to a pound of wa 
the liquid always above the eggs, and to eland 
cool situation. So treated, they have been kept for 
a whole year, preserving all their freshness. It has 
been suggested that the sulphate of iron would have 
the same effect. 



Ic^ To pKESERt^E Seeds pit r< 
Fill an old cask half full of earth, put the seeds 
■a near as possible lo Ihe middle of the cask, then 
fill Ihe latter entirely wiih moist earth, pressing ii 
down, and linally closing Ihe cask, so Ibut neither 
air nor water may enter it. Keep it from contact 
with Ihe sea-waler. In this manner seeds may be 
brought from the East Indies or New Holland, in a 
■tale of perfect preservation, and III to vegetate. 

Baltimdbe MiBicT.— The wagon price of How- 
ard street flour remains at jti.l 21, the atore price is 
(6 35 a (fi 37^. Live Slock—Becl on the hoof is 
very scarce; this however has not raised the prices. 
A sale was made last week by Mr. Beale, of v irgi- 
lia, of one hundred cattle from lb*- Scioto, Ohio, at 
"rom 85.50 lo iH-ib f-r hur -fli This lo -■" ■' 



.97. flagi'-l^d, 1st sort, new, lb. .9. Fork, clear, bbl. 
16,00 a ie.se; Navy, mess, 13.00 a IS.bO; Cargo, No. I, 
13.00 a 13.36. Seedi, Herd's Grass, bushel, a.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3,00-, Fowl Meadow, 3.0O; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass I.SO; Red Top .6! a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .SBa. 60; WhiteHoDeTsuckJeC1oier,33B.50; 
Red do. Noithern, .Ta.Sj French SurarBeet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel 1. 50. IFdpI, Merino, full blood, washed, .30 a 
.S7;do. do. unwashed, .28 3.34; do. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .25 a.30,do-lialf and quarter washed, .39 n.:f6; Na- 
tive, washed .SO a .SB; Fulled, Lambs', Ist sort, .35 a 
31;do. Sdsort, .Ma.e8;dD. spioaing, Islsort, E7a .30. 
Prieti Cvrrmt in JVite Vork, May SO. 
Bees-wax, yellow .S3 a. £4. CDU(ni,New Orleans .10 
.1!; Upland, .Sj a .104; Alabama, .9 a 11. Cod™ 
Biiggir^,Hiitap.i3 a.Sl;Flfl5.1S a. 18. f(ai, Ameri- 
can .8 a .9. Flaxutd, rough, tierce 1 clean . 

Flna; N.York, bbl. a 8.814; Canal 6.37 a 1. IS; Bal- 
timore Howard si. 7.194 a l.iS; Ricbmond city mills, 7; 
country, 6.S74; Alexandria, B.874 a 7.00; Fredarieka- 
burg 6.76.; Petersburg, 8.75; Bye Flour, 4,00 a 4.184; 
Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.60; per bbd. 13.00 a 13.50. 
Grain, Wheal, Virginia I.SS a 1.40; N. Carolina 1. 40 a 
I.SO; Bye, North, .73 a. 75; Corn, Yellow, North, .66 a 
.67; Barley, SS; Oats, South and North, .40 a .48; Peas, 

while, dry 7 bu. ; Beans, 7 bu. 8,00 a 8.60. Pri»i- 

* r, Beef, mess 10.00 a 10,60; prime 7.75 a 8.60: cargo 
. Butler, N. York, — a — ; shipping, .8 a .11; Lard, 
.6; Pork, mess H.60a 1S.B74; prime 9.76 a 10.00, 

cargo S.OO a ; Hams, Va., per lb, ,B a .10; Northern 

"- 10. Aicc.Sja.S. TotiiMD, Virginia. 34B.6J B.ei; 

ucky, ,3) a 64 i> -^h- fy<mt. Merino, American 

Sccco, .3:! a .38; Pulled, .33 a ,35; common, .18 a .26; 
PuUod, spinning, ,16 a .33. 

Pricia Current in Philadelphia, June 2. 
i3»s^u, yellow .£3a.S4; fitoni, bushel $I.2S a 1.60; 
Bei-/, mess 10 a 11, prime 9 b 0.50, cargo 7; fiuUcr, No. 
I,.ea.61, No. 9, .5 a. 6; CoIlDn, New Orleans ,11 a .13, 
Upland .9 a .104, Tennessee ,9 a .104, Alabama .9 a 
104; /'eulbcM, South. .32a.S3, West. .SI 3,33; Flax. 8 & 
.8\. Flour, super, 6.75; Gne 6,GS4| Rye 3,00 a 4,00; 

CornmBDl, bds. 11,50 a ,bls. 3.00 a 2.35; Ftaxieed, 

cask a ; bu, 1.S5; Groin, Wheat 1.30 a 1.40; 

Rye ,e0 a.G5, Corn 1, c. white, ,44 a ,45, 1, c. yellow, .47 
a .48, u. c. round, .60 a ,6!; Oats ,30 a .40, Barley, Pa. 
. — a. .— ; do. Eastern, .60; black-eyed Peas ,40 a .60, 
Natm, Jersey ,9 a .11, Virginia ,10 a .12, Western 8; 
Hemp, 210; Lard, .S a .S; Oil, linseed, .80; Parft,mciis, 
13,00a 13.35, prime 11.50a 13, cargo 10.36 a 10,60; Aitc, 
S.76 a 3.^5; Totacw, Keotuel^ .4 a .7, Virginia .44 a .7; 
Wottl, common washed lb. .38 a .30, half blood .30 a .33, 
three quarters blood ,33 a .36, full blood .36 a .iO; un- 
washed, genentiiy 10 cents less, according to qualilj. 




1839< Sun. Lengtii MoOD 

Juke. Riaes. Sets, of days. Sets. 



itunlay, 6 

Sunday, 7 

Monday, 8 

Tuesday, B 

Wednesday,.. 10 

Thursday, II 

Friday, 12 



14 40 
14 43 
14 43 
14 49 
14 44 
14 44 
14 44 



Moon, First Quarter.Bth, 8 h. 16 ra. Mom. 
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Carrtetid fir the Jlmeriean Farmer, by Edmari J. WUltMt 
^ Co., CommissiiM MerchatxU and Planttn' Agenlt. 
To a ic CO. —Maryland, ground leaf, |6.00 a 10,00— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 8.00— red, 6.00 ■ 8,00— fi&e 
id, 8,00 a 10.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 6.00a 
.60— good red 8,00 B IS.OO— fine yellow lO.OOalO.OO 
— Rappahannock, 4.00 n 6,00 — Kentucky, common 6,00 
- "1— wrapping, 8-00 a 8.00. 

Dca— best while wheat family, g 7, 50— super Gne 
Howard-st. 8.36 a 8,374; city mills, 6.00 a Sus- 
quehanna, e,00 — CoBH Me.^l, bbl. 2,50 — Qa.iiK, best 
red wheat, 1. 10 a 1.20— best while do, 1.20 a 1.36— ord. 
I good, ,70a 1.10 — CORU, white, .38 a.4D; yellow, .40 
.43— Rvs, .50 a .65— Oirs, .38 a .32— BiiHS, 1 .00 a I.SS 
-Pais, .66 a .60— Cloykh SEED, 3.60 4.50— TiuOTHT, 
3aS.60— OacHiBi) Gaass, 2 a 3.50— Herd's, .76 a !.O0— ■ 
Lucerne .374 a.601b. — Barlet, ,46a.50 — Flaxseed, I. OO 
— CoTiOM, Virg. ,81 a .10— Lou. .11 a .13— Atab. .10 « 
II— Mississippi -11 a 13— North Carolina, .10 s. II — 
leo, .9 a .13— WiiisEET,hhdB. let pf..23 — in bbla. .24* 
!5— Wool, common, unwashed, lb, ,16 a .16 — waslt- 
ed,.lB a ,20 — crossed, .30 n ,23— three-qiiarter,.t6 a 
,30 — full do.. 30 a, 50, accord's to qual — Hsur, Russia, 
ton,S325 a 330; Country, dew-rolled, 136 a 140— watet- 
rotled, 170a 190— Fisri, Shad, Susquehenna.No. l.bbL 
6.76; do, trimmed, 6.60 — North Carolina, No. I, B.SG • 
6.60— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 4.00 a 4.131; No, S, S.&Oa 
3,75 — Mackerel, No. 1, 8.00; No, 2, S. 36; No. 3, 4,36^ 
H, bams, Bait. cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. B. 
Shore, .134 — bog round, cured, .7 a ,8— Feathers, .88 
a ,29 — Plaster Paris, cargo price per Ion, (3.60, ground, 
1.26 bbl,— Prime Beef on Uie hoof, fb.SO a%6.ib. 
MiRKETiNo. — Apples, per bu., JI.OO; Strawberriei, 

1240 15 per quart; Peas, I.OOa perbu.; Squabs, IBJ} 

Young Chickens, 3.00 a 3.60 per doz.; Butler, lb. .31^ ■ 
314; Eggs,. lOa .11; Potatoes, Irish, bush. I.OOa 1.50; 
Fowls, doE. 3 a 3.75; Beef, prime pieces, lb, .8 a .It); 
Veal, .8; Mutton,. 6 a .7; Pork, .6; youngPigg, dressedt 
.874 ;a 1.00 Sausages, lb. ,S; Shad, 10.00 a 13,00 per bulk 
dred; Terrapins, 4.00a4.60peidoz; Pork, 5.60a8,O0 cwl. 



00 a 9.50; No. i 
.new, lb. .14 a. I 
nedmilk, 3. a .3. t^jr, Ba 
.1t;Genee>r i.OO" 1.60; R" 



.O.SO; CBri„,io. 1, 

■■■'(«■, inspected. No. 

"<<,.7a.e; skim- 

.. -' -""^-Bt. 7.00 a 



FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 

WHEAT FAN INTRODUCED. 
From Ihe excellent character the nubscribers hare 
beard, for some time, of the mode of commnnjcalin^ 
the motion to the shoo of the fan, used in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, they determined to have a set of patterns 
made, and are now building some fans on Ibat plan; its 
regular and easy motion promises durability to the mi>- 
chrne and esse to the workmen. 

Within the periphery of Ihe eag wheel, are a set of 
letel cogs, which work inln a level pinion on the end 0'' 
an iron rod, which passes along the side of the fan, ar 
'by D"--'na of a crank, to the shoe — by th,. 
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(From the British Farmer's Magazine, Msj lBi9.) 

ON THE DISEASES OF GRAIN. 
Sir,— Having read a number of iateresting com- 
muDicalioQB, in the Briliib Farm^'i Magazine, st- 
lemptiog lo account for the cause which produces 
$mul ID wheat, I am induced lo send you the fol- 
toniog relalioD ot the means which have been dis- 
covered on Ibe continent to preveat the dlseates of 
Sain. It was drawn up many years ago by M. 
eamBiieres, of Lisle, m France; and if you think 
favourably of it, the insertion of ihe annexed trans- 
lation in your valuable work — for I am inclined tc 
think it baa not been sufficiently known — will pro- 
bably furnish hints which may enable the inlelii- 
gent farmers of our own country to ascertain the 
accuracy of the doctrines therein laid dotvn. F. 

On the principal Occidents and Distaiei lo \ehieh 
iVkeat (md the oilier Ctrcal PUmti are liable, and 
the meoM whieh may be employed to prevent them. 
Wheal is subject to many accidents or 
which desolate the districts where it is propagated. 
They diminish, and sometimes totally destroy, tbe 
crop; and tbe unfortunate husbandman occasionat- 
ly sees all his hopes blasted, and thai in a very short 
period of time. Many enlightened naluraliits have 
devoted their attention to ascertain the causes, that 
they may prevent these fatal effects. Among these 
1 ought particularly to mention M. Tiltet, I'Abbe 
Tessier, and M. Benedict Prevost, whose works 
bave thrown the greatest light upon a subject soin- 
teresling, both in regard to agriculture and the phy- 
aiology of vegetables. Nolnilhstanding the details, 
perhaps too long, into which 1 am forced to enter, I 
shall here report a part of the observHliona of these 
learned philanlhropists, and Ihe opinions of other 
naturalists, regarding the diseases of a plant, one of 
the greatest blessings which have been bestowed 
upon us by (he Creator. 

loucbt (o owectE, u—. ~ . — ••softh« diieasm 

of wheat. I speak also of those of oaw. t..,.„ .^j, 

Turkey wheat, fcc.; so that, m the chapters reprd- 

nif thoM plant*. I shall refer the reader to this, 

Or THZ Shui. 



tbe most generally to be met with, and whoaerava- 
«■ are the .-noat considerable. It la not uncoimon, 
til some countries, to see twice or three tiies as 
man? Mnntted ears of corn as sound one*. 

TBc corn which i» attacked by it is of i town or 
naviih colour, iti envelope becomes pMied and 
5^, and eontaina only a black delicate f-der, w.ih 
• iUong disagreeable amell, particular "hen it u 

The anititled ear* ripen sooner IH the others: 
they are narrow, and may he knowr*y a peculiar 
creen colour They do not rest o™ their stem, 
Hke tbe sound earsj they remain eCl. and do not 
flswar although the stamina are ft"*"- Ibe plant 
of the smutted corn is generally "r";,.'^," ">P f 
the stem, immediately under the e- '» » lHHe crook- 
ed: and its straw is less while llr 'h"' or the rest. 
Si^ulted and sound ears are son^m« found on the 
MDW stem, sound and smutted^'"* f" "he same 
ear, and even Ihe same grain rf sometimes be on- 
It porthf smutted. 

' Smut, therefore, attacks tU"'""*' of the gram 
wilhoQt changing the ■>■'""; '^' "^'^^'i' ""= 
other parU of the eir,whie»»««";. '« di.Bgures 
Bjore or leM, a. well as Ihf"""' When the rust 
ii in the crop, it has been?" ««■•'''«'' '*"' "■« 
matted plant, are most .'«ed by .1, 
Much ktu been writfari 'n« 'ubject of arout; 

^ M the «iw- of it*"'' ""• "> f«'' '"'y 
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lymploms of its eB<ci«;solhal it will be unnecessa- 
ry to enter into any discussion on their opinions. 

Messrs. Fourcroy and Vauquelin gave, in ISO'l, a 
chemical analysis of the smut — which has led Ihem 
:lude that this substance waa a degeneracy of 
the gluten of the Airioa. Id. Parmenlier considers 
the perisperm as tbe part of Ihe grain which is 
chiefly attacked, according to Ihe results he obtain- 
ed; and which appeared rather to belong to the 
thick oils than to farinaceous substances. But I do 

il think that by chemical analysis alone, however 

rrectly made, Ihe true cause of Ibis disease can 

! discovered. 

Adaneon sayi, in comparing the powder of smut 
to that of veueiloup, that, on examining it in a mi- 
croscope, he had been led to conjecture that il is 
owing to a veitelabte, analogous to the plants of 
that clasBh M. Tessier was also persuaded that this 
disease could neither proceed from tbe soil, from the 
manures, nor from the moisture of Ihe atmosphere. 
And M. Bernard de Jussieu, in his inquiries as to its 
primitive cause, has Ihougbt that smutted grains 
coniained a kind of iycoperdon or rcIicuWui. His 
opinion has since been adopted by the generality of 
bott.nifits. 

As yet, however, no certain proofs had been ob 
tainsd in conlirmation of this conjecture; all Ihi 
dale were uncertain, and the cause of smut conlln 
ued problemalical, until tbe ingenious observations 
maie by M. Prevost. 

Il making experiments on (he means of prevent- 
ing Ihe smut, this respectable naturalist also direct- 
ed Hi atlention to the direct cause of Ibis scourge 
o( be crops. By frequent ciperiments he ascer- 
taired that the globules of tbe smut are organized 
bodes, or, lo speak more correctly, Ihe seeds (gem- 
Tite* gemmvUi, gongyUi) of x microscopic plant, and 
thai this plant was ihe cause of Ihe disease In Ihe 
gran. After having placed these seeds in water, oi 
in sroe very moist substances which might be fa- 
vourable lo their vegetation, he saw them produce 
•rriEll cylindrical stems of different sizes, often arli- 
N ',i«.^. aomelimos simple, and a( olhera aetuoiiDg 

' V- u '^'""J'*' '^" '" '"^all Stars, the mis of 

which, though at first very short, lecame afterwards 
long, like straight, narrow leaves. Often, also, thii 
extremity spread itself into a thick mass, which ap- 
peared composed of small filaments interwoven 
with each other, and, as it were, twisted like cotton. 
Two or three days after vegetation had come 
cd, he remarked upon (be congregated stems 
small, oblong, pediculaled bodies, which wer 
real fruit of the plant, and in which be 
thought he saw particles of an astonishii 

ness. Tbe sprigs that shot out from tbe 

conglomerated stems often grew to a considerable 
length; tbey twisted together, and sometimes p 
duced new ramification*. The frucliform prodL. 
lions, which were found upon (he same stalks, olten 
remained fixed together after the latter bad disen- 
gaged themselves; and they changed their tespec 
live positions, like Bowers or fruits, upon branches 
which continue to increase in growth. After some 
time (he whole disappears, and (here remain only 
gome detached globules, which would probably 
have become seeds, similar to (hose from which 
Ihey originated, if they had been in a convenient 
position— that is, in Ihe embryon of tbe grain of 
some young blade of corn. 

It has been proved, hj Ihe most ingenious obser- 
alions, tbal Ihe plant of the smut originales on that 
if wheal, or in its neighbourhood, and not within, 
by the introduction of seeds into the roots and ves 
sels, as other authors have advanced; that ils stems, 
ihoots, or some other of ils productions, pene- 
trate into Ihe plant of the wheat whilst it is still ve- 
ry young; that il reaches (o the seat of the embryo 
of Ihe grain, where it produces globules, which in 
crease with the ear, and become perfect leeda when 
tbe wheat approaches lo maluritj. 



This plant, so small and delicate, would soon be 
destroyed by the winds, by rain, and by all (he vari- 
ations of the atmosphere, if wheat did not offer an 
asylum where it could propagate itself. Ils seeds, 
or gemtnei, grow there and unfold themselves by the 
aid of dews or of the moisture upon the wheat plant 
when il begins to appear, or on (he ear(h, before it 
has been produced. Then it is that (he blades of 
tufts already blown, introduce Iheniselvea upon the 
stem: Ihe plant of the smul may perish, yet id 
' continue (o vegetate there- 
said that it is only al the moment of gef 
minalion, or soon afterwards, that the plant of smut 
introduced into that of wheal. In fact, if one 
bs with smut the stems and the ears of wheal al- 
ready advanced, either none or very little smutted 
grain will be produced; but, on the other hand, if 
(he smu( be sptead over Ihe soil, either afler or a 
little while before the wheat is sown, there will be & 
great quantity. Tbe fact is likewise proved by otb- 

Tfaus it is now proved that smut is a plant des- 
tined to pass a pari of its exislence in wheat, and 
lo nourish itself on the grain. II may be consider- 
ed as an inleitinc plant, and may be compared in 
that respect lo worms in ihe intestines of animals. 

After what has been said of smut, one can easily 
conceive that (his malady is contagious, as has been 
long remarked; and in order that it ma? take place, 
it is necessary that its seeds ehnuld be scattered 
upon tbe grain of wheat, or upon Ihe young plant 
or well mixed with the soil in which i( is grown, 
Bui Ihiff contact alone with smut will not suffice. 
To spread the infection in grealer quantity, it is ne- 
cessary thai the seeds should be disseminated or 
separated one from Ibe other; and as (hey do not 
begin to vegetate uoless Ibe atmosphere has acceas 
to them, the contact of Ihe air is absolutely necea- 
sary for Ibeir propagation. It has likewise been 
remarked that wheal, when very dry, if sprinkled 
with smul that is in a dry state, is not in general 
much smutteil; on the other hand, if the wheal it 
in a moi^t state, >nd Ihe smut very fresh, few of the 
.nlanta escape >he disease. These facts coincide 
perfectly with Ihe observations which have been 
made for a long time in Ibe country— which I shall 
now endeavour to explain. 

Late sowing, or the incomplete maturity of the 
plants, are circumslanees which are favourable to 
the propagation of smut; for Ihe seeds town in that 
case produce plants weak and languiahing, and 
which cannot resist Ibe contagion. 

The shade of bouses or of great trees, a soil ei- 
ther ill cultivated, or where the cultivation is fresh 
and recent, are likewise causes which produce and 
multiply smut Rainy and cold seasons, fogs and 
vapours, are much to be dreaded. Fields near to 
ponds and rivers are ordinarily more infected with 
this parasitical plant than those which are more dis- 
tant, and consequently less subject (o such influence. 
Experience has likewise proved, that wheat sown 
in (he morning, in a thick fog, is more subject lo 
the smut than when aown in tbe middle of the day, 
when the fog is dissipa(ed. In illustration of Ihii 
curious fact [shall give the following anecdote:— 
A farmer, on working the lands of a rich command- 
ery at M^lta, was found by M. Hardouin silting on 
a sack of seed. It was a beautiful day, the sun 
shining brilbHuliy, and not a cloud to be seen. M. 
Hardouin went up to him, and asked him why bewaa 
no( sowing? "Because the land Is i)l," said ihe la- 
bourer. "What is Ihe matter with il?" replied M. 






Hardouin, -Ji sweats," said Ihe olher:' 
down, and you will see a cold vapour coming from 
I am sixty years old, and Ibis was pointed out 
e by my falber. I shall wail, or else I should 
black wheat" He considered this transptra- 
as having an influence upon the seed, if sown 
during its occurrence. The labourer added, that in 
Ibe preceding year, there had beco only (ivo deyi 
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iTOper for soning, and Ihat the harvest ^wa*'"''" 
ibundant; while the pad of the field which was 
lown in unfavourable wealher, produced a prodi- 
|iou9 quanlilf of smutted corn. 

The older smut is.lhe longer time it reqmreB to 
corumencc its vegetationi and when it is very old 
il does not vegetate at all. Wheat infected with 
smut ail years old is not so apt to be diseased as 
that which is quite new; and at the end of some 
years it ceaaea to vegeiale. M, Tillet propagated 
this malady foT twenty years with the powder of the 
Binut of the same year— and at last it produced no 
effect. 

Cold and strong froata do not iojuce, to any de- 
gree, the development of the seeds of amul. Wh«n 
put in water of forty degrees, it vegetated with dif- 
ficulty; whcB put in boiling water, and in every 
other respect similarly treated, it last very quickly 
its power of germination. 

Let us next conbider the preventives which hai 
been made use of against this scourge of agricu 
ture. It has been remarked, for a long period, thai 
there are several substances united to water which 
give it the faculty of destroying the germ of smut, 
M- Tessier, after trying a great number of eitper- 
imenls, proposed four methods, of which lime formed 
the basis. Id the first, it is simply mixed with 
ler; in the second, it is combined with salts; in 
third, it is mixed with volatile alkali; and in the 
Tourth, with fixed alkali, potash, or soda. In Ibi 
three first mentioned methods, he puts two gaiioni 
of the liquid, very hot, upon about three bushels of 
f orn; and in the fourth method) about ftva pints 
jnore of the liquid to the same quantity of corn. 
■^hs best mode of using these steepings, is to leave 
^lie corn in them from twenty-four In twenty-eight 
tiAurs. In the third method, a quantity of pigeons' 
f^r fowls' dun^, which gives out ammonia, should ' 
steeped in the liquid for a lortnigbt previoutly 

Besides the steepings, the Abbe Tessier rcco 
mends, that before the seed be aubmitted to the t , 
eration it be purilied, either b; washing it in warm 
Tvaler, by aifiins iliiDugh the bands, or by means o~ 
mills, sieves, &c. 

The following is the method of M. Cadet di 
Vaui, which he calls atetping by immeriion, beeausi 
Ihe seed is plunged into the liquid instead of pour 
ing the latter upon it. Vou first put the wheat in t 
tub containing the liquid. Boil a portion of the li 
(juid in which lime has been staked. The propor- 
tions are about 240 lbs. of corn lo from four '- '^ - 
Kalloni of water, according to Ihe greater t 
dryness of the seed, with from 3 lbs. to '21 lbs- of 
quick lime, according (o the strength of the tatter, 
or to the greater or leas quantity of the smut: then 
add the remainder of the water. The beat of the 
whole ought to he such that the hand can scarcely 
be held in it. You (hen pour gradually the limi 
water upon the seed— stirring boib about, the latt< 
with a spatula, the former with a Turk or peel. It 
necessary for the water to be about three or four 
fingers' breadth above the corn, aa it wilt 
lorb this quantity: then cover the vessel, and leave 
the seed immersed for twenty-four hours — taking 
care to stir the whole about five or six limes in the 
course of the day, or else open the spigot, draw off 
the liquid, and pour it on again. 

The dung should be diluted in the portion ofcold 
water, with any thing else that may be uaed instead 
of (he cold water. 

At Ihe expiration of the twenty-four hours, 
draw the steeping and take out the corn; it is then 
fit to be sown on the same day, for by expoainii; it 
to the air oiity a few hours, it gels dry enoi ' " 
■lip through the hands. 

It appears Ihat in all Ihese steepings Ihe lime acts 
Upon the smut either median ic ally — by forming a 
lort of crust or varnish upon ihe seed, which af- 
terwards comes off and carries with it a part of the 



smut — or, which is more likely, by a chemical ef- 
fect, which destroys the particles, or gemtnea, by 
depriving them of Ihe faculty of germinating. 

Such are the methods which some writers have 
proposed and others recommended, and which are 
Ihe present time almost generally adopted. Yet 
is my opinion, that these preparations, which 
:re, doubtless, the most safe and advantageous 
own at Ihe time they were describee^ ought lo 
^ re way to the more effectual discoveries of the 
present day. In fact, experience has proved Ihat 
steeping the seed does not always answer Ihe object 
of those by whom it is practised, even after they 
have taken the greatest care. The chemical ac- 
tion, when lime-water is applied, is weak, and can- 
not always preserve wheat from the attacks of srout, 
which so closely attaches itself lo the grain. On 
the other hand, whatever is Ihe mode of washing 
wheat, though it may remove a considerable quan- 
tity of the smut, it may not always destroy the 

If the effect of steeping is uncertain, and if Ihe 
operations it requires are tedious, and in somede- 
gree expensive, ihat is not Ihe case when the sul- 
phate of copper (or copperas or blue vilriol), as 
proposed by [il. Benedict Prevost, is made use of, 
which is much simpler, and, I believe, infallible I 
shall give his method in a few words: — we carnot 
propagate too much bis important discoveries. 

In searchingforthoaesubslances which unite in the 
highest degree all the qualities of a preventive apii- 
cable to agriculture, the author discovered, by a or- 
lunate accident, that copper was Ihe one to be pre'er- 
red. Having put several hundred oflhe seeds ofsnut 
into water which bad been distilled in an aleubic 
orcopper.tohis great astonishment he observed bat 
Ihese seeds either did not vegeiale at all or very m- 
perfectly; whilst other seeds, put in ordinary waer, 
germinated as usual. Thence he directed his re- 
searches lo copper and copperas sails, and benb- 

ined from thence ihe happiest and moat salishc- 
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In order to ascertain Ihe extent of Ihe influci 

of Ihe copper upon lb- a-""'-"-'- ' ■-■Betali 

ol smut, he made use of a plate of this metal, l„ 
tirely freed from verdigris, containing a surface of 
two square inches. He found ihat after Ihe plati 
bad remained sixty or sixty-two hours in the water, 
the seeds which he afterwards placed upon it either 
did not come up at all, or came up very ill, and pro- 
duced only deformed stems on the surface of the 
water: at the bottom he perceived no symplo 
vegetation, fiut as such a process would be 
inconvenient in practice, he directed his attention 
lo Ihe effect of salts from copper, and particularlv 
lo the sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, as being 
lite most easily procured. The result of Ihese 
periments is— 

That smul does not germinate al all in common 
water, in which ihere has been dissolved a 28O,OID0lh 
part of its weight of sulphate of copper; the tem- 
perature being live or six degrees. That ihe pre- 
sence of this sail, in Ihe proportion of a GOO.OOOlb, 
or even a l,0(IO,0OOlh part retards it perceptibly. 
And, lastly, that a solution of this sulphate in vi 
ler, in Ihe proportion of a 10,000tb part of 
weight, is sufficient lo take from amut Ihe power 
germinaling, when steeped in it only fur an hour 
two, though washed iminediatety aClerwards. 

But il was nut enough to observe the cffecls of 
copper, and the sulphale of that mclal upon the 
germination of smul placed in water or upon moist 
substances; it was also necessary lo try expei' 
menis upon infected grain sown in the open lield- 
tiiis is what M. Prevuat undertook with equal su 

Infected grain, steeped in water which had r 
maitied two days in a copper vessel, where it wl_ 
occasionally stirred about, and Ihe copper a little 
rubbed, gave one sixth of imut. 



Infected corn, steeped in boiling water in tho 
me vessel, when tho water grew cold, gave ooe- 

siitb of smut.* 

Infected corn, well steeped in a solutioD of sul' 

phate of copper, containing Ibis salt in pioporlioD 
if four decflgraranifs to each hccldilre, gave a SOOth 

Infected corn, simply scalded, gave oue-finh of 

Infected corn, sown without any preservative, 
ive a third of smut. 

Sound corn, sown without any preservative, gave 
150lhor smut. 

(To lie continued.) 



(From the New England Fartqer-) 
LUCERNE. 

Mr EuiToa, —Being fully convinced, that ths 
Lucernet grass will be a most important and nlna- 
ble Eubstiiute for clover, 1 think it a duty, I9 
add the further experience, which I have bad io 
relation to it. I have now four distinct species of 
il. One is now in .its eighlk summer, two > in 
their third, and one in iU second. While orchard 
grass and clover perished in our late trying win- 
ter in considerable quantities, the lucerne is more 
vigorous than ever. Those who know the great 
depth, lo which this root extends, will not be sur- 
prised at Ibis result. 1 cut Lucerne for soiling 
(even this late season) on the tenth of May, and 
the nnw shoots, after cutting, are at this time eight 
inches high. 1 have it growing from seed sent to 
me by the socieiy of the Georgio-fili al Florence, 
(a name which signifies friends of agriculture} — 
from seed brought home from Chili, by CommO' 
dore Hull, and from American seed. They are 
all Ihe same plant, the Medicago saliva of (he bo- 
tanists. 

The grounds of preference of the lucerne to the 
clover, are the following: 

The clover is a biennial plant, and like a)) bi- 



icJenuiat plants, il furnishes a poor " •■<• >^rup iLe /int 

en >-~«_^id,di^i at the end of the second. If uajQ. 

JD- lormeffminds abould oppose this last assertion, he- 

-•■ caus* they find clover always in their grounds. I 

reply, that this is, because its seeds are abundant 

mour sail and manure, and there is a constant 

succasion of plants— but let any one sow clover 

only, »nd in the third summer his field will present 

a mosldesolate appearance. 

2. 'Ihe next superiority of lucerne over clover is 
that it»ill give three crops, olHen four, at least, in 
good l*d. m the same season, in which il is soin, 
provide* It be sown in April. In this respect, I am 
able to «tert, from experience, that it is better 
adapted lo ow climate, than even to that of France 
for reasons, vhich I think, in addition lo the pict' 
would he satsfactory. 

3. The lucffne is not so coarse a grass, as the 
Clover— Its elak, never become so woody, and vet 
they are stiffer.md less liable lo lodge. . 

As 10 curing iifo, hay,il is ahoul as troublesome 

makes a beller h- Now, let me not bt rawtmrfer- 
liood on this subjipt. There is nothing, which ia 
so injurious to tbi prevalence of sound opinioaa 
on all subjects, as tu^ggeralum. It has done mOR 
mischief in all aria^and sciences, than any othf 

Lucerne is onlylobf compared with clover. It 
IS no sort of subsliiunfor Ihe culmiferous grassu 
Il cannot he pul, foiy moment, in competiUon 



•It ought hereto be Warkcd, that these Iwoei 
pariment, may be said loive been confounded 00 th. 
soil: and that 11 is lo be jAsumed that the first wirtii 
lo produce much lassBniutlan the second. 

1 1 always use the Frenclkrthogn^hy for this gra„ 
because 1 know no sufficieofcc'iS- V -b.naixe iM 
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witb herd* gn»t, >s we call it, or (imothf, as (he 
•ODthern people term it— or for orcbnrd grata, or 
for prateosia, or red top, or the meadon foxtail, or 
the excellent graas recommended by Mr. PhiDaey , 
the tall meadon oat graaa. These graaset are, and 
maX be, fortter, our chiei' depeooeoce for «cel- 
leot bay. 

1 recommend (he Uiceme tolely as a substitute 
for Dutch eloeer, and it ought to take ita place, 
and, within Inenlj year*, it tDilltake ita place every 
where in America. I say it, without fear of ridicule. 
The lucerne ia the favorite graaa of France, south 
of the river Loire, of Spain, Portugal and Italy — of 
Rio Janeiro — of Buenoa Ayres, and Chili. , Why 
doea it auit these climatci? Because its long tap- 
root enablei it to luataio (he long droughts and ez- 
ceasive heala of these climates.— But we, in Massa- 
chusetts, are subject, in an eminent degree, to these 
game evila. When our crops fail. It is ehicfly oaing 
to these causes. The lucerne is calculated for ear- 
ly and late pasturage — for small farmers, yteldingat 
least double the quantity of food, which any olner 
plant can do. I may be called a ipteulatiee farmer, 
and I am so, if tfrenly-five years' close attention 
entitles me to the name. But praelieal farmers will 
find, that so far as it respects fhu production, mTei- 
perimentt have not been wiltiout their jn'tKticM use. 
Grq^tng JdaleriaU. 
Not discouraged, by all which has been written 
OD this topic with us, I am induced to give the la- 
teat improvement in England on this subject — 
Aa an eiperiment, derived and recommended from 
tuth a source, it would have its value, but it, at 
once, rceomia ended itself to my notice, for its sim- 
plicity, neatoesB, and reasonableness- I shall sub- 
join my account of its success with roe. 

The new method is thus described in a letter from 
David Powell, Esq. inserted in the London Horti- 
cultural Transactions, vol. v. 1 shall only intro- 
duce the essential directions. 

"Grading was properly prepared, when 
mdted state, is spread evenly on sheets of mode- 
rately thin brown paper, which when cold is cut 
into strips about three -quarter* of an inch wide. 
When one of these slripa ia to be used, warm it 
with the breath, and bind it round (be stock and 
eeion, pressing it gently with the hand, when it will 
be found to adhere ao closely as totally to exclude 
both air and moisture. No further care is necessa- 
ry, though it may he aa well to look over the grafts 
occasionally, preaaing the paper close with the 
hand where i( may have before been occasionally 
missed." This plan of apjtiying wax cements in- 
stead of elay, struck me at once, as not only ex- 
ceedingly simple, but admirable for its oeatoeaa. 

I accordingly treated one hundred grafts in this 
mode. 1 procured some coarse, but strong and 
flexible brown paper, made of tarred cordage, soil 
having prepared tbe ^ning wax, by the recipe 
subjoined, I spread it with great faiility, by a com- 
mon table knife, over the paper evenly. It cools 
inslaollr. I then cut it into strips of about an inch 
wide. In a warm sun, it requires no healing — but 
in a cool day, the breath will warm it suffieienlly. 
As soon as the graft is inserted and tied with mat 
ting, or twine, the drip is wound round from the 
bottom of the cleft, to the insertion and sawed 
end, and doubled over that. The operation n 
quirea Jiue leeondi only, and the ait is most eflecti 
ally excluded. 

I put in grafts witb clay, and with (his nne m 
tbod, and tbe success of the last was much greater 
than with tbe clay, Six weeks have now elapseil, 
and the covering is perfect. fJeJttier rains, nor sun 
affect it. There is one oiher great bcnetit. Th« 
paper is made stronger by the graFting wax, and 
may be unwound, anil taken off wiihoul injuring the 
ban. 1 have applied it to greep-bouse plants— lu 
the Camellia- Here, permit me to add, for the iv 
Bcfit oT florialf, that the Camellia, heretofore gn>^ 



ut only by approach, is found to succeed equally 
well, if grafted in the manner ^ approach grafting, 
tbe scion cut off, and the end left long enough be- 
low, to insert it into tbe neck of a phial of water, 
or into a turnip, or potato. The grafling composi- 
tion recommended in England, and which I used, 
was 1 lb. of pitch; 1 lb. of losio; 1 lb. of bees wax; 
i lb. of bog's lard; i lb. of turpentine. I hold, 
however, very cAoip, all these tptc\fie noifrumi,- 
great variations may be made in them, taking care 
!, that the compound is neither too stiff to use, 
00 soft to melt, under the solar heat. I have 
been very tedious, but could not well abbreviate my 
remarks. J. LOWELL. 

Bmlniy, Jmt 1, 1839. 



GREASE OF WOOL. 
Chevreul read a memoir on the fat matter of 
to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the 
SIh Sept- 1SS8. The facts exposed in this memoir 
are detached from an extensive investigation of the 
principal varieties of wool, with respect to their 
immediate composition, with (he view of appreci- 
ating (he influence of the different substances which 
they may contain, and which are foreign to their 
tissue. The author baa extracted from Merino 
wool, previously washed in pur* water, at least 
IS-IOOtbs of fat matter. It was principally to 
this matter that he called the attention of the socie- 
the memoir which he presented to it- It is 
formed of at least two immediate principles, which 
r from each other in their degree of liquefac- 
The one at the ordinary temperature, is like 
wax; while the other, in the same circumstances, 
is like prepared turpentine. — Both form emulsions 
with water, and in this respect they differ from stea- 
rine and oleine, and approach the fat matter of the 
brain. On keeping them over the lire, in circitm- 
stsDces where oleine and slearine would be convert- 
ed into soap, the immedisie principles of the fat 
matter of the wool are not saponified. These 
principles did not appear to be azolized, aa is the 
fat inatter of the bram. It is remarkable that the 
tissue of wool which has been deprived of 18-lOOtha 
of fat matter, dues not shew itself much more apt 
be dyed than it was before, as might have been 
iBgined, from what is admitted respecting the ne- 
cessity of cleaning wool before dyeing it. The wool 
which has lost its fat matter, contains tbe sulphur 
tvhich is remarked in wool in its original state; and 
both kinds, on being treated with alum and tartar, 
disengage hydro -sulphuric acid. It is to tbe sul- 
phur contained in wool that the phenomena of 
coloration are to be attributed which it presents, 
when it is heated in a tolulioo of acetate of lead, 
of acetate of alumina holding acetate of lead, pro- 
tocbloride of tin, &c {EagUA paper. 



EVERY MAN A FARMER. 
Tbe cultivation of the earth ia congenial to the 
natnre of mankind; and a very large pruportion ol 
men, during some share of their lives, either do, oi 
have a desire to become farmers. Besides those 
who, in civilized countries, are bred to tbe culture 
of the soil, and make it iheii sole pursuit through 
life, there are thousands of others who retire from 
the bustle and anxieties of trade, the vexHtio. 
a professioniil, or the turmoils of a public 
to ruriil quiet and the unrliaturbed cult-vi 
of a few aires of land. The nirrrhHnl, wbo>F 
\outh haf lireii spent hrhind the cnimler, whosr 
|irim*^ of iit'p aiiil middle age l)Hve passrd br- 
tWEen tbe ir^rr and ttie strong bnx, hetnern the 
hngies ot K^iii niid lh<- fi-ar* Ol luHS,liHVtn|C at lei 
r*!HliE<-t1 Hpfum. I'liips liuiii the cruMiIrd rily 
the aiixi'-tte* iil trade, lo llir pure ulr of the ci 
try and llie jieHCeful nilliVHtiun ul ■ fariH. 
lawjer iMii' k "i-q'iiu'd weiil'h ami |iriifei>iii 
fame, abanilonii bis causrs fur a mure leii>|>iiiiK 



cause, the pursuit of agriculture, or mingtea with 
liis professional labora the exercise of the spade 
nnd plough. In like manoer (he physician ana the 
divine, the carers of physical and moral diseases, 
nonsuit their own health and qute^, and find a halm 
for body and mind, by snatching a few hours from 
[he calls of professional duty to apply them to (he 
grateful pursuits of tilling the earth. Why should 
mention the statesman and the warrior? They, 
, are inclined lo become farmers; the one leaving 
the field of ambition, tbe other his harvest of lau- 
rels, both seek a soil more congenial to the best 
feelings of man, and end the career of life, like 
CiDCinna(us,at tbe plough. Even tbe mariner, the 
adventurous son of Neptune, whose home has been 
for many years, professionally and practically, on 
the deep — who has sailed to all lands and visited 
every sea, bringing with him the rarities of every 
country and the products of every clime — purchases 
3 home on tbe land, transplants his exotics into his 
riative soil, and prefers that his last rest should be 
I the rural church yard with his kindred, to Gnd- 
ig a bed in the bosom of (be de'ep. The mechan- 
:, too, is smil with the love of farming, and ex- 
changes tbe dust of tbe shop for the furrows of the 
<ield, the confined air of crowded rooms for the 
atmosphere of the heavens, and the noise of 
machinery for the music of birds. 
Nor is this prevailing love of agricultore, which 
oner or later in life discovers itself, to be wonder- 
ed at, whether we consider it as implanted in our 
nature, or wbether it be (be result of reason and 
experience. If it be innate it is merely kept down 
for a while b^ the engrossing pursuits of wealth, the 
calls of ambition, or the strife of glory. But these 
being satiated or disappointed, tbe mind set free, 
returns to its native desire, and applies its remain- 
ing energies to their peaceful gratification. But 
reason and experience may well be allowed their 
thare in bringing so large a portion of mankind ul- 
imately lo the eoltivation of the earth. Who that 
alues bis native dignity and independence would 
lot prefer to be lord of a few acres of land, with 
nobody's humours to consult but his own, and no 
body to please but his Maker, to the cringing, the 
fawning, and lying that are apt to enter so largely 
into polilicul, professional, mercantile, and mechani- 
cal life? If any man on earth can emphatically 
say — "I ask no favours" — it is tbe farmer. Skilful 
id honest labour is all that the earth requires, and 
yields a due return — no favours dearly bought 
ith the surrender of independence, of honour, of 
truth and of all noble and manly feelings no truck- 
ling for office, no fawning for popularity, no lying 
for gain. No man can say of farming "I have ser- 
'cd a faithless masterf I have sacrificed honor, 
ind conscience, and independence of mind, and 
what have I gained?" Amonf; farmers there are 
no deserted Wolseys, and no Beliesarius lives a re- 
proach to agricultural pursuits. Tbe ehoiristert of 
the field never sing to deceive, the flowers of the 
roead never bloom lo hide a deformity, and nature 
r smiles to betray. {BerkAire Amtr. 



HOILTXOVItTaa.E. 



VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF SILK. 
The parenchyma of the white mulberry is compo- 
sed of a (i.<siie of beautiful tihite fibres of silk, 
much resemhling China silk, wbii h would lead us 
l» the inference that silk is a vei;etHbIe, not an ani- 
mal jiroiluct, that is Id say, that the hssisof the ma- 
terial, in its proiimnte form, is itf rived from the 
vcKctable kingdom, though the ii|iitining of its suh- 
siance into a lenulhened (bread is entirely due to 
the mei-hHrncnl funciiuns ol the nilkwoim. The 
silk liKSue of llie mulherry liecnmes very obvious 
hy breiiking some decayed twigs of two or three 
>ear'Bgro»lh {GmMf- 
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TEA. 
The cultiTitioD of tea it not gener&t throngfaout 
the Ch'mese empire, the DOrlbera parts being loo 
cold and the gouthero parts too warm. The plant is 
Iha growth or a particular region called ibe lea 
COUDtr;,Tiz. Zok-yen.Ho-ping.Ao-koj, &c. There 
are lome plantations near Canton, but thej are few 
and not eiteDeive. Tbe trees are planted four or 
fi?e feet aiuoder, have a very stunted appearance, 
and are not allowed to grow higher than is conve- 
nient for men, women and children to pick the 
leaves. The gatherings take place Trom one to Tour 
ticnes in each jear, according to the age of the 
plants. The diOereace in the times or gathering 
and manner of curing causes the difference of ap- 
pearance, qualities, and value; the leaves which are 
gathered earliest in the spring make the strongest 
and most valuable tea, such as pekoe, souchong, 
SbC.; tbe inferior, such as congou, bohea, are of the 
latest gathering*. Green or hyson can be made of 
an/ of the gatherings, by a different mode of dry- 
ing. The first gathering of the leaves begins about 
the middle of April, and continues la tbe end of 
May; the second lasts from Diidaummcr to the end 
of July; the third Ukes place in August and Sep- 
tember. When the leaves are gathered they are 
put into wide shallow baskets, placed on shelves in 
the air or wind, or mild sunshine, from rooroing till 
noon: then on a flat cast-iron pan, over a charcoal 
stove, ten or twelve ounces of tbe leaves are thrown 
■t a lime, stirred quickly with a short hand-hroom 
twice or thrice, and then brushed off again into the 
baikeU, in which they are equally and carefully rub- 
bed between men's hands to roll them; after which 
they are again put into the pan in larger quantities, 
over a slow fire, to be dried a second time. When 
fired enough, the tea is laid on tables, lo be drawn 
or picked over, putting aside all tbe unsightly or 
imperfectly dried leaves, in order that Ibe sample 
may be more even and marketable. To make sin- 
glo or hyson, the first two gatherings are chosen, 
and as sono as pirked from (he trees are put into 
th» pan; next rolled, and spread thin to separate the 
leaves which adhere to each other; again well dried, 
spread, siried, picked, and fired two or three times 
more, (especially if damp weather,) before it is in a 
warehousable state. 

The Chinese drink their tea without either milk or 
augar, they partake of it plentifully at their meals, 
and very frrquently in the course of the day. For 
the accaminodation of Europeans at Canton, during 
the business season, milk is hawked about the streets 
as In towns in Europe, ready meted out io small 
unglazed earthen pipkins. Tbe milk is drawn from 
large bretding tmet kept for the purpose. It ii 
sweeter than the milk of the cow, hut few slrangren 
can detect it, unless Ihey are told what it is. Swine 
are sacred to the Chinese; and as they coosidet 
them one of the most valuable gilts of Providence, 
they, from a religious feeling of gratitude, alwajrt 
keep alive two or three enormous hogs io theii 
places of worship, highly fed and pampered with 
whatever they will est, and kept extraordinarily 
elean by the priests. Our prize swine are shadowi 
compared with them; they are fed by hand foi 

Siars afler Ihey can neither stand, see, or hear. 
idea can be formed of their monstrous abapt 
and fatness. When thej die, which at last they 
do from utter helplessness, another is immediately 
presented to the vacant stall, but how the defunct 
is disposed of is a secret. The Chinese breed and 
feed pigs well. Their pork is excellent; they ei- 
ther roast it, to be afterwards cut up and eaten as 
a slew, soon after it ia slaughtered, or ehampoed, ai 
they call it, that is, partly dressed, salted, and dried 
in the air; the warmth of the climate preventing itt 
keeping long in a fresh stale. 

China Is not an inclosed country, baviag no con- 
veaieaee of grazing except by the letherj aiul thai 



but aeldom seen. In Ihe loutbern province* there 
are but few horses and oien, and fewer sheep. 
Ttte mora profitable live stock, of fish, pigs, ducks, 
and geese, furnish their larders to eat with Iheir 
(ice, which serves them for bread; and numerous 
canals, which render beasts of draught, wheel car- 
riages, high roads, and even hedges unnecessary, 
and at the same time yield esculent roots (the wa- 
ler lily) and fish in abundance, and moreover safe 
ind easy conveyance from place lo place, reconcile 
Lhe Chinese nation to the want of costly horses, car- 
iges, and all tbe other paraphernalia of European 

As Bgricultarisls and gardeners they are indefa- 
igable; the ground intended for rice is broken np 
when it is very moist, by a very light plough of a 
peculiar construction, drawn by one or two small 
. The plough acts like a coulter, cutting off 
slices (not furrows) from (he land to the work- 
side of the field. Night soil is their favourite dress; 
public yards are formed in towns for its reception, 
and is afterwards sold in an unadulterated, unmixed 
state, at a high price. An European sees with as- 
tonishment the patient husbandman, with a pail in 
one hand, and a spatula in Ihe olber, smearing the 
surface of bis field with this precious unction! — a 
task which would be disgusllog to (he rudest En- 
glish peasant. Their delicacy is here aaerificed to 
the profitable eflecls of the application. Hence tbe 
fertility of their fine, rich, sjtuvial land, yielding 
sufficient supplies for the immense population, at 
charge for cultivation of less than half the value c 
the produce. How different this from similar cii 
cumstances in England, where the cost of the crop 
but barely balances and often exceeds its valoe! 
This it is, viz. low wages, which eoablea the Chi- 
nese lo supply Ihe rest of Ihe world with tea, cotton 
goods, porcelain, &c. on such reasonable terms, and 
which also prevents the introduction of such maau- 
factures anywhere else. * [Bril. Far. Mag. 



depth. In the latter end of last August, one of tba 
boys who work in it had taken below a quantity of 
Ihe produce of a neighbouring field. These he m- 
ried into one of the levels, nearly two hundred fa- 
thoms from the bottom of the sfaa/t: here, by ehanee, 
two potatoes fell amongst a small quantity of Ihe 
slatey clay, called blaze, and in a short time their 
blanched shonts were noticed about two inches above 
Ihe surface- Two weeks afler their being thus 
planted, and on the pay-Saturday, tbey were dng 
up, when upwards of a dozen full-sized potatoes 
were found. A like quantity was thus every week 
for two months the regale of Ihe workmen, who 
took care to replant Ihe two original parent pota- 
toes every time they had eased them of their pro- 
dace. 



A corraspondeot of Ihe Springfield Journal layK— 
Last summer I transplanted dandelions in June. 
This spring I have cut them three or four time* a 
week, and musl say they are a very superior article 
for tbe table— tbey occupy little room, and require 
very little attention. 1 make (his atatement now, a* 
's Ihe season fortransplanling them, and! know 
I better green, nor any thing mon profitable for 
a small portion of a garden— they are plantod about 
-"- -3ches apart." 



PINE APPLES AND MELONS. 

Tbe Horticultural Society of Edinbnrg have late- 
ly awarded a prize to Colonel Patterson's gardener 
at Cunnoquhie, for some fine fruit of this descrip- 
tion produced by means of steam. The pit in which 
(hey were raised is contrived in a very ingenious 
manner to obviate the ioconvenieoee of too rapid 
changes of temperature, which are sometimes felt 
when steam is applied in hot houses. In this case 
the chamber in which (he vapour Is collec(ed for 
supplying Ihe bottom heal, instead of being empty, 
and on that account quickly heated and quickly 
cooled, is filled with small round stones, which ab- 
sorb the beat as it is produced, giving it out gradi 
ally and rolajning it long; producing, by application 
of the steam for an hour and a half in tbe evening, 
an equable heat through Ihe whole of the night and 
next day. The steam is diilributed through (his 
chamber by means of a cast metal tube, perforated 
at certain dislaneet: and it may also be admitted at 
pleasure amongst tbe plant* above, by means of 
tubes with moveable caps communicating with the 
same receptacle. The idea is, we believe, due lo 
Mr. John Hay, of Edinburg, but Colonel Patterson 
is Ihe first amateur who has carried It into practice. 
The beauty of the fruit, and Ihe neatnes* of the 
whole apparatus (so different from the usaal appear- 
ance of melon frames,) seem to point it out a* one 
or the most eligible mode* yet discovered for lecur- 

ig lo this country the production* of the tropics. 
[BfaihrM. 



HONET COMBS. 
Wax may be extracted from bee combs, in Ibe 
following economical manner: Have on the fire 
I open vessel of boiling water, and, standing t>y 
e fire an open vessel ofcold water; put tbe comb, 
close tied in a canvass bag, into the noiling water, 
md repeatedly squeeze it down with a stick, or 
large wooden spoon; tbe wax will come through 
Ibe bag and swim on the surface of Ihe water, 
skim it off, and pat it in the vessel ofcold water; by 
repeatedly squeezinz tbe bag, and skimming, every 
particle of wax will be obtained: when congealed 
on the cold water, it may be taken off, again melt- 
ed, and cast into moulds of any convenient shape for 



BEST TEMPERATUae OF CHURNING. 

The cream should be kept at a moderate tern- 
peralura in the process of churning- From experi- 
ment* reported in the Trans. High, Soc it appears 
that tbe degrae of thermo metrical temperatnre at 
which butter can be made, rangea from 45 to 76* 
Fahrenheit Experiments agrae in showiaf that 
tbe most proper temperatura lie* between 60 and 
and 65°; Ibe greatest qnantih' of bolter from a 
given quantity of cream is obtained at 90*, and 
the best at 65, just before the butter comea: the 
heat rise* 4° daring Ihe operation of churning. At 
higher beats the butter come* (juicker, but Ibe onn- 
tity is diminished and tbe quality is inferior. When 
the heat it below 50°, it shoutd be brougbt up tc 
Ihe temperature required by the aatietaooa of hot 
water. 



SUBTERRANEAN HORTICULTURE. 
A remarkable instance of tenaciou* and prolific 
egetalion in a potato occurred lately at tbe village 
f Reading. The Gig Pit there, tho property of 
lis gracfl the Duke of Uamiltoo. i> 36 fatboma in 



NUNNERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Otorgtlam, D. C. JVarat 1U, 18M. 

I called, to-day, at theNunnery or "Monaateiy of 
Visitation" in Genrgetowa. 1 expre**ed a with to 
the Nun who received me, to view such parts of tlw 
interior as atrangera are ever allowed tn viait— Tbe 
Nun amiled asaent 

Tbe-aite of this Hooaatarj b in tbo northirett part 
of the town. It etaad* opon tbo borders of "tiw 
belght*," and ov«riooks Uw body of tbn lam htkw- 
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li > pIfltMDt view «r Ui« Potomac, u it 
nlli it* itill wKten airay to the aoutbmat, aod ako 
tii< caltinted field* and lawni on its westeni baok. 
Till enclosure embraces about one acre. On the 
oortk aide, ii the Academ; conducted by ibe None, 
eontiiting of a Iopk ran^ of baildbgii, three stories 
bigh. In the middle of the front or eaatern aide 
alBoda the ebapei. Un the left of the chapel i* the 
room of ttie Father Coofeiior, and alio the priTat« 
apartmenk of (he nuna, into which do nnballoned 
tread of tl« worldly and profane is ever admitted. 
I bad no\ waited Iode, when the LadyAbbeai, 
and a Nod of the newl; initiated to the mjateriea of 
Ibe black veil, about eighteen or twentj> ycara of 
age, whose couatenaDce seemed the abode of an 
unuaoal de^ee of ietelligence, thought and mean- 
ing, came into the hall. I wai introduced to the 
Ladjr Abbeia and ber young and beautiful attend- 
ant "We will be joar conductreaaea," aaid the La- 
dj Abbeaa, at the aame time leading the way and iii- 
vitlog me to follow. 

t^e Academy, or High School for Ladiea, ia the 
moat intereiting appeodage of the convent It cou- 
taina a boarding aehool olupwarda of one hundred 
pupila-^aod a free or charity aehool of a much lar- 
ger number of day icholara. What atrikea the vis- 
iter with most pleasure, it the perfect ayatem and 
order with which every thing is dooe. All is per- 
fect clock-work. The Toung Misses who compose 
the school, are regularly and rigidly trained to da 
every thing on plan and method. 

We first entered a lone passage. Here were Gx 
tores prepared for the cloaks, bonnets, &«. of the 
nupila, each nambered from one to one hundred and 
Sfty; and each pupil has ber particular number. — 
The next room we viaiCed waa another long passage, 
adjoiuing the dortnitoriea. In (bis was an extended 
range of wash stands, reaching through its length, 
Bere the pupils eonimence their morning toilette. — 
Each stand IS furnished with bowl, pitcher, napkin, 
»oap, combs, brushes &.c. and each numbered- The 
same is true of the beds or couches i.i the dormilo- 
riea — of the departments or divisions of their com- 
n'On wardrobe— of their seats in the dining ami 
■ludy balls, and even the depositories of their shoes, 
&c. Each pupil has the aame number throughout 
Ibe eatablishment. 

The Seminary ia divided into four classes. The 
hall of the first class contains an eiteniive cabinet 
of minerala, to which many rare and valuable speci- 
mens have been presented by the officer* of our 
Kavy, and by Catholics of the Eaetera world. It 
baa also many rich specimens of art — the eontribu- 
tioDi of wealthy and powerful patrons of Ibe church. 
Tbe sword, abeath and bell of ItnrbJde, the hero of 
South Anaerica — two of whose daughters are now 
in this convent, were recently presented to the cabi- 
net by Commodore Rogera. 

After viailing the other rooms, my eondoctresies 
led me to tbe domeatic apartment, where tbe coli- 
naiT operationa of this great family are performed. 
Thi* ia kept with great care; every thing was neat, 
bright ana clean; and but for the implemeota of 
housewifery, carefully arranged about the room, one 
might have mistaken it for a drawing room. 

One feature in the training of these young ladies 
I wa* wonderfully pleased with. It is this: two of 
them are taken every week hj rotatioo, and placed 
in thlt parlor-kitchen, where under tbe instruction 
of one of the aisterhoo^, thev perform alt the opera- 
tiona of housewifer)', for the week. They make 
the bread and bake it, the puddinga, larts, pies, 
cakes, &e. Tbev reaat tbe beef and fowls, and in 
abort, perform the whole labor of house-keepiog, 
except the drudgery. At tbe end of (he week (hey 
return to their study, and two other* take their pla- 
ces. — This is as it abould be. Domestic educatii 
is alflMMl wholly overkioked with o*. Young Isdi 
are trained up, a* if to cbarm, and please, and grai 
ihe diawiag nam, were to be the aoie buaineaa of 



their live*. They are taught to sing, danee, (this ia 
indiBpeoaablel) to play the piano and guitar, to read 
bad French, and write worae Engliab, to trifle 
gracefully (all of which I acknowledge 1 like very 
wall, if backed by lolid attainments,) and now and 
Iban one, (o (hina profoundly; but not one in ten on 
arriving a( the proper age for taking charge of a 
raioily, knows how to make a pudding or a pie, that 
Hould be eatable, unlet* she were to make it "by 

Tbe number of Nun* in ibis Convent, at present, 
about sixty. Among them are descendants of ae- 
iral rich and powerful families- Their employ- 
ment conai at a in confesaiona, vigila, fasts, penances, 
«ading and religious eiercites, in teaching, in do- 
meatic concerns, and in making fine needle-work tor 
le. The Charity School embraces about two hun- 
dred day pupils. For (heir hnmanity and beoevo- 
Icnce in collecting and teaching these children, the 
Nuoa deserve praise. In these emplojmenta ibey 
appeared bappy, but the happiness of these devo- 
tees, if real, must be of the negative kind. 

In one respect I was much disappointed. Instead 
of finding in the Convent, a set of rigid, sour, aus- 
tere female ascetic*, I met with cheerfulness ap- 
proaching to vivacity— with kiodneaa (he moat en- 
gaging; and with politeoeaa the most natural and 
unaffected. 



THE VIRGIN'S GRAVE. 
rfonghteould be beard, save the whippoorwill'scry; 
The deep shades of nigbt were gathering fast. 
Yet I saw by tbe moon's gentle light, I was nigh 
To the spot, which to mem'ry recalled ihe past 
'Tivas but a simple and newly raised mound. 
By poverty's hand, reared up in the wild. 
Where heart-broken friends had collected around, 
To burv tbe form of misfortune's child. 
No tablet of stone or monument proud. 
Was raised o'er tbe sod of the virgin's grave, 
No epitaph spoke in auch language loud. 
As graces the marbled tomb of tbe brave. 
Too oft is it thus, with virtue and worth; 
In life, — 'tis despised, unnoticed, neglected; 
In death — its clay tenement placed in (he earth, 

nfit for the world, and therefore rejected. 
But Laura! thy worth shall not be neglected, 

ill try if I eari Ih; epitaph write; 

1 in the dark wild, shall a tomb be erected. 
Which will the kind pity of strangers invite- 

BPKAPB- 

S(rBnger, if e'er a child of thine. 

Is held by memory dear, 
Let but this aimple aingle line 

Preaa thee to drop a tear. 
If poverty ha* been thy lot. 

And death perchance ia near; 
Obi shed upon this hallowed spot. 

One single pitying tear. 
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LoKo Island (Nbw York) Racb*. 
Tbe second week's races over Ihe Union coarse, 
(L.Ialand) commenced on Wedneadsy, (3T(h May,) 
having been postponed the previous day, owing to 
tbe ram — when Ariel and Beiay Ransom again con- 
tended for the four mile purae, and with like result 
as before, Be(sy Ransom taking it in two beats, 
easily- Timeof the first heal, 7 miDutetUaeeonds; 
of the second, 8 minutes 1 second. 



Uo Thursday SpUadid walked over the course 
for the purse of (400— his intended competitor, Sir 
Charles, having fallen sick. On Friday many horses 
were entered. 

Dutchess CorrNTv (Naw Yobs) R&cat. 
The races over the Dutches* county course, near 
the village of Poughkeepsie, commenced last Tues- 
day with tbe four mile heats, for a purae of five 
hundred dollars. The only competitors for the price 
were Betty Raniom and ^riel I'bree heat* were 
run. Tbe first was taken by Betsy — the aecond and 
third by Ariel, amidst tbe cheerint^ of Ihonsands of 
spectator*. The time of running tne beats we have 
not yet learned. It will be recollected that at the 
late race* over the Union course on Long Island, in 
two different trials of speed, Betsy Ransom beat 
Ariel. The latter has now in turn become the victor. 

Tkeb Hill (Viboimi) Races. 

Tlard <(ay.— Jockey Club Purse, four mile heat*, 
tlOOO. 

J. M.Selden'sb.h.Waxey,by Sir Archie, I 1 

Wm. R. Johnson's b. m. Slender, by 
Sir Charles, « dr. 

Time— 6 m. 23s. 

A sweepstake for 3 year old colts— mile heat*. 

Wm. Finney's s. b. by Sir Charles, 3 1 1 

0. P. Hare's a. h. do. 3 3 3 

J.M.Selden'a b. b. do. 1 3 dr. 

Time— First heat, 1 m. 57 a.; second do. I m. 

} *.; third heat, 2 m. 1 s. 

IMPOSTURE DETECTED. 
[The following tetter from Mr. Sherly establishea 
the fact, that the certificate published in the Amert- 
Farmeron the 8ib May, (No. 8, Vol. ll.Jrela- 
to the horse called Eclipse, was an imposition, 
we will let Mr. Sberly speak for himself:] 
J. S. Seixheh, Es<i- 

In^our paper of tbe 8th of May I aaw my 

) a certificate relative to a borae named 

Eclipse, and in answer to your inquiry, can with 
propriety say, tbe certificate alluded to has been al- 
tered to suit some impostor's own purposes — in its 
present form it only contains four facta: the balance 
are all false. Those four facts 1 will repeat he waa 
by Ihe imparted Eagle, his dam was a Bedford 
mare, be never was beaten, and is blind. I ran him 
one race at the Milton course, N. C. against Mr. 
Joseph Megehee's mare. That race he won, and 
thai waa the only one he ever ran. — He was got 
during Ihe time Eagle was in my poaaession, and 
foaled my properly in the apring of 1319, aoutb of 
James river, and was never north of it, where all 
those racea were aaid to have been won by Ellipse. 
T ia a bad calculator — as I know, that some 
of those famous horses that contended so hard with 
(his horse Eclipae were taken off Ihe turf at least 
ten years before he was foaled. He was brought (o 
Kentucky in the fall of 1894, and in the fall of 1835 
I traded bim to a very respectable gentleman in 
Lexington, not to the framer of the present certifi- 
cate. Lswia SHtaLT. 
Lawtnitte, Ey., Mas ^0, 18!9- 

The pedestrian whose feat we noticed a few day* 
ago, performed, yeaterday afternoon, another of 
still more surprising activity. B; public notice, be 
was in 75 minutes to take up 100 corn cobs each, 
placed a yard's distance from the other, and all with 
nis teeth, and drop them from bia mouth auccessive- 
ly, in a basket placed at tbe point from whence he 
originally started. The actual apace travelled ia 
computed to be above 51 miles; hut the superadded 
exertion of stooping down to lake up (he eoha it t* 
to pposed makes it about seven miles in point of es- 
ertiont. He succeeded in 45 minutes 15 seconds. 
[CkarUttml 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

[Nent lo the pleasures of personal and social in- 
tercaurse, and Ihe means which ihey gfierof a more 
Iborough interchange of aentimeni, and a more per- 
fect iranBaclion of business between man and man, 
the substitute for Ihera which ia afforded bj means 
of epulotary eorrespondcnce Ihroitgh Ihe nail, ia the 
most gralil'ying and Ihe most complete. As a medi- 
um for effecting negotiations, commercial and na- 
tional, it b invaluable; and after the agency of the 
preu, it furnishes the quickest and most powerful 
instrument for the diffusion of knowledge. 

So sensible is every one of the rast advantages of 
secure and rapid correspondence by mail, that the 
taxes necessary toguaranleelhera, and which hap- 
pily fall with enHcl justice on those only who are be- 
nefitted, will always be cheerfully borne; whilst the 
interest felt in the administration of the Department 
entrusted with this branch of public se 
versal that none of its acts can be regarded with 
indifference. 

From the first establishment of the convenience« 
of communication by mail, regular in its move- 
inents, and guarded b; law, to the present time, 
there has been a constant tendency, to push its ope- 
rations to an extent, and through a number of rami- 
fications, tin/ond the means of letftupport. In the 
interior, almost every man would have an office at 
his door, or at least nearer than an honourable Sena- 
tor from North Carolina would have Ihe domJcil of 
his neighbour; — within the smoke of hi 
and no squaller on Ihe remotest frontier but would 
have thebepnrlmenl penetrate the trackless wilder- 
ness 10 drop a neu'spa|ier at the door of his solitary 
hut. The desire is natural, and its gratification to 
Ihe full would be salutary to the mental, as ia Ihe 
light of the sun to the vegetable world; but the 
means arising from productive mail routes, do 
admit of this inRnile extension to routes which 
otherwise; and hence Ihe necessity, on Ihe part 
of the Postmasler General of constantly comparing 
hi» meant mill hi> objecti; and as the former con- 
sist allogelber in small fracliona, he cannot too 
rigidly enforce the colleciion even of eaifi— His re- 
sources are in fact made up of them, and in com- 
parison with that Deparlmenl none under the go- 
vernment, has BO much necessity lo bear always in 
mind the injunction of poor Richard — "Take care 
of the pence, the poundi will take care of Ihem- 

Every deputy of the Poslmaater General, who 
has at heart the efficiency and prosperity of the De* 
partment, should keep Ihe fact conelaotly in v' 
. that Ihe loss to it ol every five- penny- bit, h 
tendency to contract the sphere of its usel'uli 
and to create the nccessilj for a higher rale of 
postage. To guard against these results, ihat es- 
prit dv eorpt, which is supposed to animate all who 
work in the same vineyard, will prompt them to tise 
their utmost vigilance. 

High as is already the character of Ihe Department 
or responsibility in Its emplo^r^, efficiency in itsopera- 
•"'*, and fidelity in the pursuitofthe great national 
■ ■ - for which it was instituted; yet no -Tstem of hu- 
ui .nvention can be so perfectly "'■ Eunized as 
r i.'-nii of no further improveme- .. |„eclude all 
... r--'apsinginIocareler"» "■''"■■•, indeed, 
-"- -'■■-i'-' wr-i t. irdaand 
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jurist of eminent talents, and a statesman of es- 
iblished character, has issued the following circu- 
r. Us object is rigidly to enforce, not to modify 
or add to existing laws. Persuaded, as we are, 
that every farmer reads, with concern, what relates 
■ the Post Office Department, we willingly conlri- 
le to its circulation, by sending it in the columns 
of the American Farmer, through every state and 
territory in the union. 

CIRCULAR. 
Gehehal Post Officii Department, ) 

fVashinglim, \Slh Jilay, 1S39. } 

To Ihc Poitnualer at 

Sir,— The multiplicalLoo of mail routes, and Ihe 
great increase of aecominodation on many of the 
old routes within the last year, involve an expense 
considerably beyond the current revenue of Ihe 
DepartmenL This revenue, arising exclusively 
frum poslages.it is hoped will be suRicienily aug- 
mented to cover the deficit, if the Post Office law 
shall be strictly obserred, and all its provisions ri- 
gidly enforced. On entering upon the duties of the 
Department, it is a subject ol no little regret lo ob- 
serve, that much toss is sustained by ao abuse of 
the franking privilege. It might be presumed that 
the high character of officers entitled lu this privi- 
lege, would be a guarantee for its restriclioo wilhin 
the limits of the law; but it is much to be lamented 
for the honour of our country, no less than for the 
prosperity of the Department, that such has not al- 
ways been the case- Letters to others are fre- 
quently enclosed to persons who are entitled to the 
privilege of franking, and letters tvrilten by others 
are often sent under their frank, in opposition to the 
express letter of the law. There is cause to appre- 
hend that Postmasters have, in some instances, 
been guilly of Ibis fraud upon the revenue. Thi> 
evil, unless it stall find a remedy in the vlgilantand 
energetic co-operation of Postmasters with the 
bead of the Department, must lend to paralyze all 
its operations. It is therefore expected that you will 
watch, with the utmost care, against this unlawful 
practice; and whenever you have cause for suspi- 
cion, use all lawful mcana to obtain evidence against 
the offender. Let no effort be i emitted, let no dig- 
nity of station deter you; but however exalted 
may be the rank of Ihe officirr who shall violate the 
law in the abuse of his franking privilege, never 
fail to enforce the penally by legal process, and re- 
port each case to the Department, io all lawful ef' 
(oris to carry into effect Ihe provisions of the law 
against such as shall incur its penalties, you will be 
sustained by the Department; but no foslmasler 
can eipect to retain the confidence of Ihe Depart- 
ment, who sh^ll uantonly violate his franking privi- 
Irge, or who knowingly shall suffer it in others with 
impunily. 

In many instances Postmasters have injured the 
revenue by extending Iheir privilege beyond thr 
weight prescribed by taw. Whenever a letter to oi 
from a Paslmasler exceeds half an ounce in weight 
the Postmaster receiving or delivering it, is bound 
by Ihe law, and by his oath, to account for the • 
cess. In every instance that shall come to yi 
knowledge, of a Postmaster mailing a letter fr 
with the frank of a Poslmaster, or receiving onp 
free, in virtue of bis privilege, which shall weigh 
more than half an ounce, you are to report the fact 
to the DepHrlruent, that the remedy may be 
promptly applied. 
)f its Many pe^^on^ appear to be under the 
of the impressinii, that printed sheets of papei 
such chargeable wilh letter poslagi'; you will 

;''nce to correct this error. Every lAing that goci 

R llie mail it chargeable wilk letter pottage, except 

.«^«..,^.-. ^.,.^,1,1,1,^ ff^^ '••^lalieeiouTKati, Khtch 

^>;, - ..■.,..ari, fo, publiea- 



and, indeed, every species of handbills, are to b< 
charged with letter postage. Whenever such pric- 
ed articles come to your office, without being cnteied 
on Ihe post bills, and rated with letter postage, -1 is 
expecled ihat you will correcl ijie error, and rtporl 
to the Department the Posimasler who mailed ibem. 
numbers of handbills, printed proposals, and ipecial 
advertisements, have sometimes been sent :o Poat- 
maalera to be received and circulated iin«er their 

liege. Every such case Is required to be re- 
ported to the Department, that aucb Pustmaster may 
deprived of the means of repealing the abuse, 
some instances these articles have been headed 
wilh the name of Ihe office of an edkor, and called 
lewspaper, wilh Ihe evideiit design of re- 
ducing the postage. Such design it i' your duty to 
counteract. ^ tuppletnent almayi accompaniti Ihe 
ntvapaper to leliich it belongs, at apart of Ihe lamt 
paper, and an extra newtpaper U a iheel, or a part f^ 
a thtet, unud belaeen the regular Iinte« <f jnii* 
liihing the paper, for the purpose of an earlier on- 
nvnetalJDfi of iiiteretling niuu. Fou utU not tend 

delivtr printed sheeti or biUi of any other eha- 
racler, at avppUmenls or at extra newtpi^eri. — 
There has alsu been a want of sufficient care in rat' 
ing letters. Many double, some triple, and evetl 
quadruple letlers are rated as single. If a letter en- 
closes a bank note, it is double; if il encloses Ihrea 
bank notes, it is quadruple, and should be rated ac- 
cordingly. Il may sometimes be difficult to deter- 
:he proper rate; but if the letter has Ihe ap- 
pearnnce of being double, you will be careful to 
mark It as such; and if Ihe person receiving it shall 
question its correctness, he can open it io the pre- 
sence of the Postmaster or his Assistant. The want 
of proper attention to these several points, has been 
highly injurious to the Department. Each case may 
tem a liltle matter, scarcely worthy of regard; but 
should be remembered that the whole revenue of 
the Department Is made up of these liltle Items, and 

their combination that gives life and energy to 

■vhole machine. It is at all times the duty of 
Postmasters to adhere strictly to both the letter end 
spirit of the Ihw, and especially at this crisis, wbea 
■ ecurrenlengagementsof Ihe Department already 
tered into greatly exceed the amount of its ordi- 
nary revenue. W. T. Barkt. 

Extract front initructiont Io Potlmastert, usued tn 
18'20, nnd repealed from that day to Ihif. — 
"Every article sent in the mail which is not either 
neieipaper, magazine or pamphht, is subject to let- 
ter postage, whether it be a printed or wtitten com- 
munication-" By the act of March 1825, "the jour- 
nals of the Legislatures of the several stales, not 
being bound, shall be liable to the same postage a> 
pamphlelB." 

.3nd the iiiitrMlion of J^areh 1 i , 1828, rtflu Ikut:^ 
"Every article sent in Ihe mail, which is not either 
newspaper, magazine, paniphlel, or legislative 
journal, is subject to Utter pattagt, whether it he a 
printed or written communication, except a writte* 
or printed notice from a publisher of a newspaper 
to his sabscriber, slating the subscription due, which 
must bo attached to the margin of a newspa-"" 
and postage charged for it as for a newspaper. 

The words newepiiper, magazine, and pamphieh 
are to be taken in their common acceptation; tb*' 
is, a newspaper is a printed paper, giving an accouDi 
of poliiical and other occurrences, published if 
numbers, once a week, or oftener, and regularly. ' 
a paper of that deacripllon is not published at reg,. 
lar suicessive limes, it must be considered "• 
handbill, and subject to letter postage. But ai 
Ira sheel, published by a regular printer of a ncr 
paper, which purports to be a sopplement. Is to -- 
■"■■sidered aa a newspaper. 

"-Torinei, Pan^tU m%d Lofidatk* Jmmia^ 
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GOmmoD meaning; tbat 19, a mngBzine is a monlhl; 
pampblel conlaininK articles 011 Bcience, politics, 
newt, &c.; a pamphlet is a smull unbound buoli, 
cooiisIlDg or ooe or more sheets. All kinds of ad- 
*er(iieneals,pfioledor wrillen.Bnd all arlicks sent 
by nail which do ool coiuc wiihio Ibe dcscriplion 
of a newepuper, magaiine, pampblel, or legislative 
Joarnal, are to be charged iviib letier poslage. 

Magazinea and ptimpblels, published annuntt;, or 
more frequently, at regular periods, aie riled bjrthe 
sbeet, as periodical. — Sect. SO. 

Carried not over 100 miles, a sheet, 1 i eta. 
Do. over 100 miles, ■ii 

Bverj printed pamphlet or magazine which con- 
ttins more than ttreot^'four pages, on a royal sheet, 
or any sheet af lees dimensions, must be charged 
bj the sheet, and email pamphlets printed on a half 
or quarter sheet of royal or less size, shall be sub- 
ject to half the amount of postage charged on a full 
•beet.— See 5lh Sect Ian of 16^7. Any additional 
pages over a sheet are to be charged as ■ full sheet. 

Magazines and pamphlets which are not published 
periodically, are to be charged for 100 miles or less, 
4 cents on each sheet; over 100 miles 6 cents. 

The distance 00 which the rates of postage are 
chargeable, are Ihose on Ibe road or route by which 
the mail actually passes; that is, the post-road, and 
not the shorteai cut by which a traveller could pass 
from one place to another. 

Some roads rorm a circuit; thai is, the mail starts 
Trom one office, and after passing by several oflices, 
arrives at the place from whence it started, without 
returning by the same route. In this case, the post- 
age is to be rated according to the shortest distance 
on tbe post road between the two places. Thus, in 
New Jersey, there is a circuitous route from Tren- 
ton, by Allentown, Shrewsbury, &c. to New BrunS' 
wicli, and thence by Somerset c. h. and FleminEloo 
to Trenton: from Trenton by the route on which 
the mall is carried to Flemington, is 131 miles, and 
the postage by that distance would be 13j cents: 
but the act a at distance from Flemington to Tren- 
ton, is only 33 miles, and the postage of a leltei 
sent either way would bo only 6 cents. 



t'Xa &'iLI£!£:»S3. 



Baltiuokb,Fridat, Jdhe 13, 1829, 

tCr" [Ai IT BHoitLD BE.— If they knew how im- 
portant it would be to us at this time, we feel per- 
suaded that those indebted to us would all meet our 
claims on them, in the spirit evinced by the writer 
from whose letter we make the follawing extract. 
We earnestly assure them, that we we're never more 
in need of (hat for which they have received our 
lime, our labour, and our money.] 

Extract.— "CAorJeUim, S. C. June 3, 1829. 

"For tbe amount of your bill now remitted, you 
will please send a receipt at your convenience — In- 
stead of regarding your present application as in 
any way importunate — ! cannot but feel and must 
candidly acknowledge, that I have been very remiss 
in permilling my subscription to remain so long un- 
paid; and should I again through inadvertence be- 
come a defaulter, [ beg that you will not hesitate to 
call on mC'" 

[And here let me repeat, (hat no one need wait for 
a private opportunity, or ibe coil of an agent. — The 
simplest and safest way, and the one most ncceptt 
ble to me, is lo have the eurrtnt money where tb 
subscriber resides, seat ^tf mail, at my risk. 

JoHH S. Skisncb, Etiilor.] 



The following eitract of a letter from tbat gentle- 
ill show tbe result. "I have got four acres in 
barley from the Mediterranean, that Mr. Skinner 
'' years ago. My stock was about forty 
grains. It is a spring barley, but wilt stand a mild 
'inter, and Is certainly the heaviest 1 ever saw." 

ICT" <^i> Thursday afternoon, (2d insl.) the Steam 
frigale Kobert Fulton, lying at the Navy yard ul 
" akiyn, opposite New York, was blown up, by 
e accidental communication of fire to the pow- 
magazine, and twenty-six persons killed, and 
twenty-two wounded; among the latter was Lieut. 
Brcckenridge, who died the same evening; two of 
the wounded marines also died the same evening. 
There were also two of tht crew missing, who are 

ippoeed Id have been killed and their bodies lost in 
the river. 

ECP The Crops.— Extract from a letter receiv- 
ed this day from Queen Ann's County, Eastern 
Shore, Maryland. The crops of early wheat wilt 
.11 oeit week; from present appearances 
be very abundant; there is much scab, 
and we have our fears Ibal U may be injured by the 

rUBt 

(From the Boston Cenlinel.) 

|CP HiBViHD UnivEBsiTV— The Inauguration 
of the Hon. Josuh Qdimcy, LL. D. as President 
of Harvard University, look place yesterday in tht 
Meeting House at Cambridge. The house was 
crowded. We never remember to have seen a more 
collection of ladies and gentlemen. There 
not the indiscrimale crowd incidental to a com- 
:, but there was something far more sat- 
isfactory Id every lover of learning, and well-wish- 
er of our College. There was a general congress 
of the Literati, Irom far and near. Tbe performan- 
ces were, a prayer by the Kev. Dr. PoBTER,an ad- 
dress and induction in Latin by His Excellency Go- 
vernor Lincoln, a reply in Latin by President 
QuiKcv, a Latin oration by Chakles S. Storrow 
□r the Senior class, an oration in English by Wm. 
Newell, A. M., tbe inaugural discourse by The 
PHEsiDBnT, and concluding prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
;, together with appropriate music. All Ibese 
performances were able and peculiarly adapted to 
the occasion. Alter these, a sumptuous dinner 
provided in Commons Hall for the constituted 
tborilies, masters of arts, and invited guests. 
Ibe evening, the doors of the President were Ihn 
o|>en for Ilie exchange of congralulalioni ,of his 
friends, and the friends of the University. After 
this, tbe College buildings were illuminated through- 
out, affording one of the most brilliant spectacles 
iraaginabte; the effect was such as to baffle descrip- 

A letter from Plymouth, Eng- dated May 2d, to a 
respectable house in this cily, says — "The Wheat 
market is rather better, but not much advanced; yet 
many persons think, that as the slocks are so light, 
a considerable rise must lake place before harvest, 
which, owing lo the cold season is likely lo be lale. 



fcy A few years bko we obtained a small quai 
lity or barlev from Itw Uediterraneao, and sent _ 
few gnini of it (o ft reipecUble planter in At^Kuiift. 



Market. — There is no change what- 
ever in Howard street flour, the wagon price still re- 
maining at $6.1-21, and the store price SG.25 a 6.37). 
Lim Stock. — We have heard of but two sales of 
beef worthy of notice; a lot of (ifly bead of ai 
cattle as have been in market this year, was sold by 
Col. Bealle, of Tirginia, at (5.871 a 6.2b. Anoth- 
er lot of forty-seven head, sold at ^5.50 a (6. 



Latest Foreiqa News. 

By the ship Mentor from Liverpool, and Ibt 
Henri iV. from Havre, Loudon dates to the 3tb, and 
Paris to Ibe 3d May, have been received at New 
York. 

The Liverpool Chronicle ststet Ih&t the Inqmrten 
and dcalen in Tobacco, are again up in arma in 



consequence of permission having been given to tbe 
Irish planters lo have another year's growth free of 

London, May 8, — The riots in the manufacturing 
districts, have produced Ibe consequences that were 
to be apprehended. Blood was ehed, — Five men 
have been killed at Rochdale, and about twenty-live 
wounded. For some lime past, there had been 
much discontent on the part of the persons employ- 
ed in tbe woollen and llannel manufacture against 
some of the masters who pay lower wages than oth- 
ers. The workmen destroyed the looms and shut- 
ties, Si.c, so Ibat persons inclined lo work would tie 
unable. A riot ensued. The military were called 
out. Twenty-three of tbe riolers were arrested, 
and sixteen of them were committed to Lancaster. 
A large mob assembled before Ibe prison for the 
purpose ofliberaling ibem. Tbey attacked the sol- 
diers wilh stones and wounded one of them. A par- 
ly of cavalry arrived, who lired on the mob, ktUed 
five, and wounded twenty-live. 

SiLB Trade. — lo the British House of CommoDS 
on the 3d, a molion was made lo finally postpone 
the Silk Trade Bill, which motion was lost and the 
bill ordered to be further considered on tbe 4th. 

Accounts from Egina of the lOIb Maicb, stated 
that war continued in Weelcrn Greece, where 
Count Aug. Capo d'Istria was engaged in inspect- 
ing tbe two armies. The powers entrusted to bim 
cited great disconlenis among the chiefs, and it 
said tnat this has induced Prince Ypsilanti to 
nd in his resignation. The jxilicai-i were in want 
of every thing, and the Ptesidenl sailed on the 2d 
March in the Russian frigate Helen, carrying wilh 
him specie enough to pay them for two months. 
Me anticipated that no arrangement would lake 
place between the Porle and the European powers 
as to the independence and limits of Greece, unid 
the former was compelled to yield by necessity. 
The Greeks had taken the fort Lithada, situaled 
at the entrance of the Mabriaque Gulf, which capi- 
lulaled after an assault on the -20th Feb. which lait- 
during the whole day. 

All the efforts to bring about an armistice be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks in Ibe Island of Can- 
dia, (an armistice which was the first object of the 
■realy of July Cth) have failed. The Greeks con- 
tinue to devastate the couniry. The war has not 
been suspended for one moment. 

The Catholics of Syra have petitioned the Pope 
lo use his intercession wilh the allied Powers lo 
permit them to return under the government of 
their legitimate sovereign, the Sullan- The cause 
of this is said to be vexations Ihey have experienc- 
ed from schismatic Greeks. 

There is a rumour in the Conslitulionel, from 
Vienna, by a private letter, that by advices from 
Consladt, the Russians had gained it victory on tbe 
borders of Silislria- The Turks, whojie force was 
strong, fougbl bravely, but were defeated wilh tbe 
loss of 13 pieces arlillery, a quantity of ammunilioD 
and provisions and 1300 prisoners, among whom 
were several Agas and Ulemas. 

Letters from the frontiers of Wallachia, of April 
I3lh, mention some successes to have been gained by 
the garrison of Giurgevo 00 Ibe 5th, and alljide to a 
movement of head quarters lo Krajova, with a view 
toulelerior opralions against Servia. '1 he Russians, 
however, must first dispose of the Turkish army 
near Widdin, and reduce the fortress. 

London Market, JVay 8 — Tobacco; the demand 
is moderate, without any alteration in prices. Ameri- 
can Rice maintains former quotations. 

LivBBPOOL, May 9. — The import of Cotton, this 
week, is 15,485 bags— sales, 1 1,940 hags, including 
e,460 Boweds, at 5d lo 6d; 1780 Orleans, 5d to 7id; 
1150 Alabamai, 41d lo 6d; and 100 Sea Islaada. 
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Amercan Flour, Indian Cora, Peas and Beans, are 
k shade higher, and in ratliet better demand. Am. 
tweet Flour. 37 to 39s- Indian Corn, 31 to 35. The 
aggregate average or the l> weeks made up at Lon- 
don on (he 7lh, was Wheat G»s. lOd. Duty, 15s. 8d. 

Com Exclum^e. — The Iraneaclions in wheal mo- 
deratety exlenei<fe, and on all deacripiiuna a t'ik of 
full 3d per 70 lbs. on our quolalioos. 

Londim Com Ej:ckange, May 8. — The supplies «r 
grain this week are moderate, except of oala, the 
quantily of which \a again eood. The tinesl parcels 
ur wheat being scarce, the iactors are endeavouring 
lo obtain more money for such, but with liitle >uc- 
cesB, 90 ihal the trade may be reported the aamc as. 
on Monday. Biirley ia ralher denrer. Beans and 
Peaa are unaltered. Gals meel a slack sale at (he 
terms of Monday, cash. The arrival of Hour 
good, and there is no alteration in (hia trade. 

City Mm-ket), 2 o'eiocA.— The eslenaive sales of 
Cotton yesterday aiiracled much attention. The 
Blocks of cotton in the port of London are general ly 
larger than at this period last year. The total slocka 
at ibo beginnine of the month were above 9n,0til> 
bales, against 8<J,000 at the corresponding period 
last fear; of the 13.000 Surats ottered yesterday, 
S.0OO only were sold at 3i lo 31; 5,000 were nilh- 
drawn. and 4,000 bought in at 3 5-8; 1850 Orleans, 
JOOO withdrawn, 850 sold al 5 1-8. 

Enlraet of a Utter from Liverpool, May S. 

"In consequencB of Ihe dislurbed elate of thi 
manufacturing distrjcis, Ihe colloo brokers slate a 
decline in Ihis week of I-Sd, and Ihey now quote 
Upland al 4 7 Sd. a tijd; Alabama, at 4j a 6 ' "' 
^ew Urieana, al od a 71d per lb. 

"Contrary to general expectation, the averages of 
Krain. and consequently the duties, remain for Ihe 
enauin^ week unal(ered:~On Wheat, 13s. 8d.; Ii 
dian Corn, 13s. lOd. per qr.; and Flour, Ss. 3d. per 
hbl.. — We have now verj line weather, and the quo- 
tations of 389. a 39s. for Flour, duty paid, and 3iB. 
o 33b. per bbl. in bond, are enlirely nomi.ial." 



TOO bhdi. U. ijugar, free, eSfsOc; 65 tierces Ri 
95f; 700 bags bL Domingo Coffee, in bond, 4&c' 

Prica Current in Boston, Jwu 5. 
^Itt, best, bbl. (.S.OO a a.OO. Beaiu, white, bushel 
1.00 1 1.97. Bi^, mesa, bbl. 10.35 a ID. SO; cargo No. I, 
9.00 aS.SO; Mo. S, S.OO ft a. 50. fiullir, impeded, Nn. 
1, new, lb. .14 a. IS. CActu, new milk, .7 a .9; skini- 
mcd milk, S. a .S. Flavr, Baltimore Uoward-st. 7.00 a 
7.lt;Geneaee, 7.00 a 7.50; Bje, best,— . Groin, Corn, 
busb. .56 a 60; Rye, .10 a .SO; Barley .67; Oats .40 a 
.4!. Ai^>-J'..<ird, Islsorl, new, lb. .9. Porfc, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 16.50; Navy, mess, 13.00 a iS.5D; Cargo, No. 1. 
13.00 a 1S.:5. Scedt, Herd's Graaa, buahel, I-OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oata Grass 2,50; Red Top .it a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, )b. .SB a. GO; WhiteHooeTauckleCloTer,3Sa.£0^ 
iteddo.NoTthern, .Ta.B; French Sugar Reel 1.60; Man- 
<elWurzell.50. IFoDi, Merino, full blood, washed,. 30 a 
•7; do. do. unwashed, .SO a .33; do. three-fourths waah- 
„, .!5 ■ .30, do. half and quarter washed, .ti a .24; Na- 
ivB, wasbed ,30 a .i2; t""'.i, Lambs', 1st sort, .3d a 
-1, .,1 .,.-1 or . »•.- 1 "■"■ni'ig, litsorl, E7a .30. 

-r,.. ..( to. JVt_ rork, June 6. 

«i..~ ./as, j.ii- * a .i4. CollMi, New Orleans . 10 
S; Upland - ''t; Alabama, ,9 a II. Cotl 

■'•gjfinf. Hem. - "-▼ "'■a. 18. iiaz, Amei 

" .8 a .B. f ._.£.. ., ..ce ; clean — 

T, N.York, bbl. 6,7-' 'anal 6.B7 a 7.1!^; B; 

..^..re Howard St. 7.Bi. '* ■."•"'"< -ity mills, 

■- "ry, 6.62i; AlexaOu. ..j,..;„i, 

— ., ■ '"; Pelersbure *." 
"d— --■ \1, per bh -- 1. '' 

"■ -.1, Virr'" J.Carul.... "> 

V •''-*• J ..low, NorU 



i; Pork, mesa IS.SO a I£.S1^; prime S,7S a 10.00, 

cargo 9.00b ; Hams, Va., per lb. ,9 a, 10; Northern 

,9 a , 10. Rice .2i a ,3, Tobacco, Virginia ,3i a .64 a,6l; 
Kentucky, ,3^ a 5^ a .6^. IfW, Merino, American 
fleece, .32 a .33; Pulled, .33 a. 35; common, .IB a. 25; 
PuItGd, spinning, .18 a .33. 

Priea Current in Philadelphia, Jime 9. 

Biu-iDU, yellow .2SB.24; £fanj, bushel 91.35 a ; 

■(■/, mess 10 a 1 1 , prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 7 ; Bullsr, No 
,.8a.8i, No.S, .5 b .G; Calfint, New Orleans .11 a .13, 
Upland .9 a .loj, Tennessee .9 a .104, Alabama ,9 a 
101; />"(ft*ri. South. .32a .33, West. .31 a.SS; FlllX.^i 
a. 8. FTour, super. 6.62; fine 6.25; Rye S.OO a 4.00; 

Cornmeal, hda. 11.60 a ,bla. 2.ib a ; Flaxaeed, 

caak a ; bu. 1.35; Grain, Wheat 1.36 a 1.45; 

Rye .60 a. 66, Corn I. c. white, .44 a. 46,1. c. yellow, .47 
" u. c. round, .60 a .62; Oats .30 a. .40, Barley, Pa. 
. — ; do. Eastern, .60; black-eyed Poas .40 a .50. 
llama, Jersey .9 a .11, Virginia .10 a. 12, Western 9; 
Hemp, 210; Lard, .5 a .8; Oif, linseed, .BO; Perjt, mesa, 
13.00a 13.25, prime 11.50a 1 2, cargo 10,00 B 10.25; RUe, 
i.75 a3.S5; rotncco, Kentucky .4 a. 7, Virginia .44 a. 7; 
TTdiiJ, common washed lb. .28 a .80, half blood .SO a .33, 
Ibree auarters blood .33 a .S5, full blood .36 a .40; un- 
waabed, generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 




FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
WHEAT FAN INTRODUCED. 

From the osccllEnt character the subscribers hi 
heard, for aome time, of ihe mode of communicnling 



e fan, 



W. of 



Pennsylvania, thej determined to hare a set of patterns 
made, and are now building some fans on that plan; its 
regular end easy motion promises durability to the ma- 
chine and ease lo the workmen. 

Within the periphery of the cog wheel, are a set of 

bevel cogs, wbichwork into a bevel pinion on Ihe end of 

—on rod, which passes along the side of the fan, and 

acts, by means of a crank, to the shoe — by this 
fixture, more or less shake can be given to the riildles 
at pleasure. SINCLAIR i MOORE, 

u 4, 1329. Pratt-4t. wharf, Baltimore. 
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Sub. 


Length 


Mooa 


June. 


RIecs. Sete. 


of days. 


^^ 




a. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


Saturday....... 13 


4 37 


•J S3 


14 46 


X 9 


Sunday, 14 


4 37 


7 23 


14 46 


a 46 


aonday, 15 


4 37 


7 23 


14 46 


3 n 


Tuesday....... 16 


4 37 


7 23 


14 46 


4 14 


Wednesday,.. 17 


4 37 


7 23 


14 46 


nsea. 




4 37 


7 23 


14 46 


. 8 39 


Friday, 19 


4 37 


7 23 


14 46 


S 26 


Full Moon, 17th, 1 b. 8 m. Mora. 


BAZ.TZUOIIS PHZOHfl OtTRBBIfT. 



collection of Messrs D. &.C. LAHDaciB, Philadelphia, 
--ceived by the subscriber. 

The plants are cultivated in pots, which therefore, 
admits of tran!<porting at the present season with per- 
fect safety. Ail orders will be carefully attended to, — 
packed in boxes and received by the steam-boat line. 

The collection of the Messrs. Landreth'a ia not sur- 
pasied by any in the Union, and comprise the most 
beautiful, both native and eiolic. None are sold by 
them unless in perfect health, and the pricea at which 
they are offered very reasonable. Catalogues may be 
bad graiit on application (in a few days.) 

Also, a constant supply of the Messrs. Landrelh's 
GARDEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by them. 

The subscriber has likewise on hand his usual assort- 
ment of AGKICl'LTURAL IMPLEMENTS, such aa 
Davis' Improved Patent Ploughs; Clery'a Patent Im- 
proved Scotch Ploughs; ImprovedBar Share Ploughs; 
Substratum do. and Shovel do.; Cultivators; Wheat 
Fans; Hay Bakes; SIraw Cutters; Swingle Trees; Oil 
Stones; Patent Scythe Rifles, Cast Steel Axes, &c. &c. 
All the castings for the Davis' and other Ploughs sold 
by b'™ conalap'iv o" '■"^d lo supply the place of those 
r** 'Jl — *^ ■' '' 't furnish castings for making 
'■" ■•• ONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

" "' " -alt itreet, P"' ■■nore. 
•o «pp~"'., ■* the 



Corrictttlfar Iht American Famur, fn/ Edvm-d J. ffUtiM 

If Co., Commission MerchanU and Planlen' ^enlf. 

ToB&cco, — Maryland, ground leaf, |>5.D0 a 10.00— • 

seconds, ordinary, 4,00 a 6,00 — red, 5.0O a 3.00 — fint 

red, S.OO a 10.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5.00* 

8.50— good red B.OO a 12.00— fine yellow 10.00 a £O.O0 

— Rappahannock, 4.00a 6.00 — Kentucky, common 5.00 

a 1.00 — wrapping, 6.00 a 8.00. 

Flouh— beat white wheat family, f7.60— superGoe 

Howard-St. 6.15 n 6.374; city mills, 6.00 a Bor 

quehanna, 6.0U— Cdrh Meil, bbl. 2.50— Gaaiv, beat 
red wheat, 1.10 b 1.35— best while do. I.SO ■ 1.36— ord. 
to good, .60 a i.lO—CoBK, white, 42, ii.44; yellow, .4S 
B ,45— Rve, .53 a .65— Oats, ,iS a .32— Bk*hs, 1.00a LSI 
—Peas, ,55 a .60— Clover seed, 3.50 a 4.50 — Tihotht, 
2 a 2.50— Orchard Grabs, 2 a 2.5D— Herd's, .75 a l.OO— 
Lucerne .3Ho,50lb,—BAKLEV,. 45 a.50—FLiI8EaD,l,00 
—Cotton, Virg. ,84 a ,10— Lou. .11 a .13— Alab. .10 ■ 
,11— Mississippi .11 a .13 — North Carolina, .10 a.ll— 
Geo. ,S a . 12— WRisaai, hhda. lat pf. .23 — in bbla. .24 • 
26— Wool, common, unwaabed, lb. .16 a .16.— wasip 
ed, ,13 a .30— crossed, .20 a .32 — three-quarter,. 36 ■ 
,30 — ful I do.. 30 a, 60, accord 'g to qual. — Hemp, Russia, 
tDn,$236aES0;Country,dew-rotIed, lS6a140— WBt«N 
rotted, 170a ISO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbL 
5. 16; do. trimmed, 6. 50— North Carolina, No. t,S.f6l 
6,50— Herrings, No. 1, bbi. 4.00 a -).l2i; No. J, 3.50* 
3.75~MBckere1, No. 1, 6.00; No. 3, 5.35; No. 3, 4.t&— 
Bacon, bams, Ballimore cured, .10*111; do. Eaaleni 
Shore, .I3i— hog round, cured, .7 s.B- Feathen, .IB 
a .39- Plaster Paris, cargo price per Ion, |S.60, groiIBd, 
1.26 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, |G.50 a Ifi.U. 

MAaKETiHO, — Strawberries, 6^ a 134 per quart; Cb«r- 
ries, 124 perqt.;Peaa, 124 a 35 per peck; Sqnaba, I8|{ 
Young Chickens, 3.00 a 2,50 per doz.; Butler, lb. . Sit a 

314; Bgga, .lOa.Il; Potatoes, Irish, buah. I.OO* ; 

Chickens, doz. 3*3.00; Beef, prime pieces, lb.. Ba.lO; 
Veal, .B; Mutton, .6 * .7; Pork, .B; young Figs, dieatedi 
.874;* 1.00 Sausages, lb. .3; Pork, 5.60 * S.OI) cwL 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBEK. 
On Ihe principal Accidents and DiMaaei to wkMi 
Wheat and the other Cereal Plants are liable, and Uw 
meana which m.'vy be employed to prevent them — On 
Lucerne, and on Gralting Materials— On the Qreue of 
Wool— Every Mao a Farmer^ Vegetable Origin of Silk 
— on the Cultivation of Tea in China— Fine Apples and 
Melon a — Subterranean Hort iculture — Dandelions — Sa- 
Iracting Honey from the Combs— Best Temperatare fo> 
Churning— The Nunnery or Monastery of VisitslioD ai 
Georgetown, D. C.—Potlry, The Virgin's Grave ani. 
Epitaph— Races al Long Island, Union Coutae anf 
Dutchess county, New York— Tree Hill Race*— Idk 
posture delected. Letter from Lewis Sherly, EeDtoek< 
on the Pedigree of the hone called Eclipae— Fedulrl 
snism — Post Office Department, Circular of the Pot 
Master General, with eitracls from former instnictioih 
and ediloriei remarks — Editorial — The Inauguration a 
the Hon. Josish Quincj, LLD. as President of Bar 
vard Univeraitj — Latest Foreign Newa — and Prioea •■ 
London, I ' "pool ••'■■^ Havre — Baltimore Flour i"!!*" 
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i NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP. 
TraluUUi from Ihe Frtntk for the Jmeruon Farmr. 
(ConliDOed Trom page 90.) 
Section 3. 
,^mUm<if the propertia of fVoot bctuetn themttha. 
Dor te"iIor« must recollect «h«t we have said in 
Ihe inlroifiwlwn of Ihis work, lh»t a roinule eiami- 
tiationof woolohliges ua to have recourse lodeCni- 
tisDi and defelopmenta which moat seem lo be ab- 
•tnet, and Ihe immediale Application of which it la 
.difficult lo understand. We beg Ihem Ihen to give 
•erioui allenlion to this third aecllon. In the for- 
mer, we have defined and eipltiined Ihe properliet 
of wool; we are examining now the various affinitiei 
or relaliona of Iheae properties to IheiDseli 
knowledge of lliein is not without its importance in 
practice^ for ii is certain, for enample, (hat if, '- ■■- 



may easily conceive it, as one may conceive that ■ 
pack thread ia more flexible than a cord. Eicep 
lions may, howerer, be found lo Ihc general rule 
that luppteneu aecompaniti Jinentii. They may re- 
sult from an overlure more or less large of a tube of 
diameter, or from Ihe composition of Ihe sub- 
• of the fibre ilsclf, which may be more or less 
r more or less bard. 
Relation btCieeeii Fiaentii and Strength, properly 
(peaking. 
The connection! between Ihe fineness of Ihe fibre 
id its slrenglh,8lriclly speaking, are difficult lobe 
established; yet Iheir eiislence will not bo quei- 
tioned. It is cerlain that, according to the law 
which governs bodies eenerallj.lhe atrength of Ihe 
fibre would be in an inverse proportion to its fine- 
could suppose all other conditions oi 
circumstances equal; but Ibis supposition is not ad- 
nave it contended that very fine 
strong, precisely in proportion lo its 
greater finenea!!, it would be easy 'o attach loo much 



lenlly fit to the manufacture of Ihe finest cloth, i^Q^tjngg lo thai qunlily. This opinion appeaj 
,_l ought to he fine, equal, supple, tc-; and if ^^ ^^ ,„ be altogether erroneous: for, without em 

Ibe presence of one of Iheae qualilies indicates the .-.^ 

presence of many olhers equally desirable, and 
whose affinities wjth Ihem are already Itr""" ">- 



czaminaiioD of wool becomes 

MTtaiD. . 

The fineness of the fibre la connected with its 
ilflftire{eoro«Kr«,)iIsiM;'pIene«s(ioup(ewe,)il8i(rCTgtt 
(ftrce.) properly so called, lis tqflaa» {douceur,) its 
Unglh. [longvtur.) and ils difftrinl elaitie propertiu, 
{diffennta eerfus tlastiqva.) 

Affinity tffaeneii ailh the natwt of the fibre. 
The affinity of Ihe fineness of Ihe fibre with its 
ttatuxt, or the configuration of its tube, seems 
to be to proved as that we do not fear lo affii 
•litlenee. Our practice does no| permit us to bnve 

rmiybe al.o fo^.nd, it ia true, m the wooU almost 
KloMr(liw«.) "nd we have seen some flocks, Ihe 
fc«e Of which united I ho.e two crcumaanccs >n a 
remarkable degree. But Ihe ranly of juch a sort 
of wool oughl lo cause us loconsider.t, a most as an 
*lception,and besides it u con at* ntV in Ihe frizzled 
we ba»6 found the greatest finenet. 

Some English and German obervers have tho- 
roughly eaamined wool in the p.riicu|ar in which 
we are engae^d. and they ban carried Ibis ei- 
aminalion fo far as lo establish real syslem. Ac- 
eordlng to Ihrm, the fineness of the fibre has a 
direct affinity with the numheiand form of ilt un- 
dulations, Ihe Riossy wool, nevrlheleas. being ei- 
cepted at we have ju»t said.nd as it has been 
iranled by them. They find, si, thai Ihe number 
of the amall segments of aiircle of whieh the 
frinled is composed varies in .e lenjlh of «n inch, 
proportionablj lo fineness, «n<ln uniformity of thai 
Gnenesa in every pari of th.fibre. from eight lo 
thirty-six and even more;— Sdhal m the same num- 
ber of those seicmenla that tre will be the finest, 
Ihe andulatione of wbich wilbe more small, verti- 
etl regular, and that mainlKS a more direct line; 
_3d, Ibe fibre, the mosl unifnily fine in its length, 
will be that ibe unduUliona ' which will be found 
in all the dewrable regularitfrom one of its eilre- 
mitietto Ihe iiiber. 

Tboie nimervaiions htveeemed lo us very 
potUnl. We applied ourof . to careful eiami 
iJona an thai subj^tl. Wound indeed some 
ceptions lo the principles al we have just ni 
liooed, but »o few, Ibal wtunnot have any doubt 
abonl ibe truth of those p^ildr- 
Agretmtnt or Jl^iily btttn Fmeneti and Sup- 
plen. 
The fineness of the fibr* in a direct relalion lo 
■a, the quality aorecioua in wooL 
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ting Ibe remarkable advanlagea which fineness 
presents in all other respects, it is yet easy to shew 
ibal this diFference in atrength of the iaotaled fibre, 
tlaappeara under Ihe operations of spinning into 
llireads and in the manufjclure,(corrfa^« el de lafila- 
Urt,) and even in the case of two threads of equal 
diameter, thai which will offer the greatest resia- 
tince, in other words the stronger, will be that 
vhich is composed of fibres of the finest wool. 
That is explained by Ibe effect of suppleness, the 
iitimale connection of which with fineness we will 
cstabliah. Suppose, in a word, a body deprived of 
tke first of these q>ialiliea, in »<r«ig(ft properly 
nzakui^, Eucb as we understand in regard lo wool, 
" maial only in the degree of adherence between 
liioae of thn mnlpcules wTiicb compose il. 

Ibis power of a(lhsr.<nDO □nl.a ranijUiSliei], the 

tta&y is broken; but if, beaides this degree of ad- 
herenc?, each one of these molecules is supple oi 
dastic, that is to lay, susceptible of extension, tht 
'fiurl which is required to separate them will havi 
not only to otnrcome their strength of cohesion 
1 also lo exhaust (heir susceptibility of extension. 
Affinity or Relation of Fi.ienw aUh Sofliua. 
[fineness has an aSinily to soflneas, because thai 
wool Ihe most fine is habitually the mosl supple, 
ind Ihat, between suppleness and softness, there is 
1 certain connection — but to Judge well of this 
lOftness, il is necessary that the wool be auhroitled 
o the operations of waahing, and of being deprived 
)f its grease (degTai4iage,) for one readily conceives 
that the two kinds of grease which environ Ihe 
fibre may, in retaining foreign mailer, modify its 
exterior form, and above all its gloas or polish. 



Jlffinit}) between Fineneataad Length. 

The agreement between Ihe length of Ihe fit 
and its fineness, appears lo us sufficiently establish 
in Ihia respect, that the greater degree of this Ui 
quality is found To exist, mosl generally with a mid- 
dling length, which may he estimated at from an 
inch and a half to two inches and a quarter, il being 
well understood thai we speak here of the apparent, 
and not of Ihe real length. 

Pinallg. Fineness is in intimate connection with 
the different modes of elaaljcily. 

1. Of the Curt (dufriti.) 
First with the elasticity of Ihe curl, (elatlieiU du 
friti.) The more regular and numerous the curls 
i/riie] happens lo be in its undulations, the 
complete will be ila elasticity; that is to say, the 
more Ihe fibre will return to its first stale and po- 
sition, aOer the action of the force which had drawn 
il from its first or natural position — and we shall 
see that tbo fiaenew of the fibre i* «Uo Id direct 



proportion to the number and the regularity of it! 
undulations. 

2. Of ^irinking. (de Retirement ) 
certain that the more supple the fibre, Ibt ' 
t will admit of being stretched, since Ihisiua- 
,lity of elongation is one of the condilioni of 
suppleness; it will be equally a condition of fine- 
ness, because of the connexion (rapport) whicb 
binds those two qualities together. Bui il is ■ quM- 
lo know wtiich of Ihe fibres, fine or coarse, will 
rn again most quickly and Ihe most completely 
s first position. This question seems lo us lobe 
difficult lo be resolved; and it ia necessaiy that wa 
here admit a dislinclion between Ihe isolated fibre 
and n lock of wool— Il is certain thai the finer Ihe 
lock is, and of an equal fineness, the more regular the 
parallel of lis fibres, and consequently Ihe more it 
will admit of beins lengthened by being slrelehcd, 
and will with reeuTarilir resume ils firal posilioii— Bt 
for the isolaled fibre, if one judges of it by the eye, 
il appears more susceptible of Ihe elaslicity of 
shrinking, in proportion as it is coarser; neverthe- 
less we must not forget that the elongation of the 
fine fibre being more considerable, it can, up to ft 
certain point, possess a greater power of ihnnlAlg 
than Ihe coarser fibre, wilboul on that account re- 
Kaining, with so much facility as it, (Ihe coarser 
fibre,} ils first position, on being bent, instead of 
stretched. 

3. Of the power or act of coming itraigkt agaiii. 
(de Redreuement.) 
The inverse affinity or relation which exists be- 
ween fineness and elasticity of coming straight 
[gain after being bent, leaves not Ihe same doubti 
for il is very apparent. In efiecl, Ihe coarser the 
wool, and consequently the more it is deprived of 
suppleness, with Ihe greater promptitude will it re- 
gain ils poailiun. 

4. Of Contraction. (Crispotton.) 
For that which concerns Ihe habitude of the fibre, 
of contracting more or less, afler having been broken 
by stretching, a habitude thai we have denominated 
eliutieUi de eritpation, (elasticity of contraction}^ 
it is in proportion very direct with suppleness, and 
ronaequenlly with fineness. Thus the parts of ft 
fibre very coarse and very firm will remain straight 
afler having been broken, and those of very Cue 
fibre and very supple, will curl themselves up (re 
iquilleront) in their whole length, in a manner Ift 
present the appearance of a liiile curl or knot. 
5. Of Foiume. 
The last elaslieily of which we will examine its 
mneiion wilh fineness, is Ihat which we have re- 
cognized in a union of fibres, and called eliwftetif 
de volume. The finer and the more supple the woiA, 
a given volume of this m»iler may be re- 
duced by compression; but quite the contrary will 
lake place in the efforl, Ih^t a volume of wool com- 
pressed will make lo regain lis first development; 
for the coarser may be the fibre, the greater will 
this efiurt be, since it is the elaslieily of comiac 
straight again which restores Ihe wool in this MM 
lo its ancient volume. 

If one search lo develope this volume by ttpa-. 
rating Ihe fibres, the one from the other, Ihii de- 
velopment will be more difficult; and on the eoD- 
Irary, Ihe return to ils first state or condition will 
he the more easy, in proportion as Ihe wool is more 
fine and supple. Without searching for the explana- 
tion of Ihis fact in Ihe laws of attraction to which 
bodies are subject, we can find il in the undulationa 
of Ihe wool, which naturally fells (as in makjof 
hats) the fibres, and in the elasticity of the curl 
which ordinarily accompanies fineness. 
Jlffinity of thtc Length, lit, with the Abftirs, (eara^ 
tire.) 
The length ef the fibre bu an iofluence upon it* 
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nature: nnd indeeil a greater lengt 
weigblwhicli the fibre cunslanllj ha lobeiir.Bnd thai 
heHvinem iiirHlliblj' countetacls Ihe |ircservaliaii of 
its undulalione, A loni; wool also ivlll became round 
with more difficullf al the exterior of the fleece, 
snd will aln-ayg have mare {m'ehe) locks or buncbes, 
urhieh favour the bad cBeiM of the exlenor causes, 
»ueh ai damiineM, sand, &c. &c., which make wool 
loie a pari of its charocler. Morrovrr, those atBa- 
itiei between the lenglli and the charjcler are very 
difficult to be pointed ou<; therefore ne will bpeah 
no mora of Ibem. 

9d. fViththe Suppltneta, Sof lata and Slrenglh. 

The length likewise is connected with the su, 
pleaeai, sanneia.and strenelh, properly called, on'[; 
in ■ very indirect mnnner: "beeidea, il does nolsbow 
MijaASnily with th>; pHcully possessed by the fibre, of 
conlraclini; anil dililing itself, of absorbing or ex- 
haling, a^ Kith Ibe elastic ttrcnglh of wool. Ne- 
rertheietiH, in Ihe divers experiments lo which that 
■trength is aubmitled, Ihe length of Ihe pari of Ihe 
fibre sabiuitled lo exjierimenl, ought to be taken 
into eonsiiteration. If vre wish, for Enample, to 
L'(iiii;)ure Ibe elasticity of coming alraight agnin in 
tnro fibres, an essential condition will be Ihal the 
eiiiay may be made on two equal lengths, otherwise 
the longer of Ibe fibres will be constrained by a 
greater resislance, proceeding from its more con- 
■iderable u'eiKhl. 

The ualiire of wool ha! been showed in its affin- 
ities with fineness and Icneilh: it is quite sufficient 
(0 say somelbing of those Ihat connect il with sup- 
pleness and softness, for its aflinitics xilb strength, 
liraperlj called, and elnBlicity, have been already 
Rieulianed; and we do not perceive thst it has any 
with the different properties of the tissue of the 



iplible of being stretched wilbout brealiing; and 
consequently the more supple wool is, the more dis- 
posed it is lo absorb diiinpness.&c. We will relurn 
point, in treating the alfinilies of Ihe proper- 



s of wool with external c 

(To he continued.) 
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niiirk that the 
ill a certain length, that the more short, nearer the 
AXlnrior, and the greater their equality, and situated 
in a more direct line, Ihe greater that suppleness is. 
Jlffmity bitwciit the Siflnfn and JValure or Character. 

As for softness, our readers ought to remember 
that it has two diflerent causes, the flexibility of Ibe 
fibre and the state of the surface of its tube. We 
will then distinguish two ways of Irying in wool 
that quabty of lajlnai. The first will consist in be- 
ing sure by the touch, if the surface of Ihe 6bres 
be perfeelly equal, or if it present some asperity; 
the second in trying the degree of ITeiibility and 
duppleness of that same wool, by lightlf rubbing 
the skin wilh n lock, or olher 
the form of a brush' 

As to flexibility, the nature of a regular frizzled, 
like that which is remarked in superfine wool, will 
evidently be a sign of softness. As to the equality 
(j'uni) of Ibe fibre, the glossy and flat wool will 
leem to overcome Ibe frizzled wool, because this will 
be, bj Ihe proper nature of its form, more suscep- 
tible of taking upon itself the coagulated parts of 
greasineit or certoin cjtraneoui bodies; but those 
circumstniices disappearing by IbQ washing, the ap- 
parent advantage of the glossy wool disappears at 
the sam« lime, 

l!^very ihinK which relates to the afiinilies of sup- 
pleness, elastic forces, and sonness between them 
has already been (old, and to attain Ihe end which 
we intended in this sectiun, it wouhl remain only to 
eiamine Ihose which can exist between those dif- 
farent qualities, and the faculties of contracting and 
dilating of the tissue of the lube: bul,on that res- 
pect, we could not establish here more than supposi- 
lionimore or less probable. 

It might be supposed, for example, Ihat the tissue 
will be urare iwrous in proportion as il will ba wore 



Mn. Hkinnkr: 

Sir, — A few weeks ago 1 received a package of 
the lOlh vol. American Farmer, containing, among 
other interesting and valuable matter, a part of Ihe 
answers of Calvin Jones lo the queries of Captain 
Hall, and waa struck with Ihe difference of practice 
in North Carolina, and Ihal which is universal in 
e central and western parts of Pennsylvania, as lo 
e manner of cronping ncu> land, or such "land as 
brought Into cultivation from a slate of nature," 
TheAmer. Far. containing Dr, Darlington's answers 
I from No. I to 67, inclusive, unfortunately 
for myself never reached me. I am not certain, 
Iherefore, whether I can add to your knowledge or 
lement, by relating the mode in which we reduce 
lative forests lo the operation of Ihe plough b 
and of mountains and valleys. , I thought, bow- 
. that Dr. Darlington, residing in an old, rich 
highly cullivaled counlry, such as Chestir 
county, would not be likely lo be as well acquainttd 
with Ihe process of clearing and cropping new laid 
as we of Bedford county, who spend our lives atil. 
AI all events (be practice may differ, and someof 
readers may desire to know every body's wiy 
ing business. Moreover,! finil the state of 
other things in Chester do not in every instance cir- 
respond with those of Bcdfittd; and as the objeclof 
Mr. Jacobt must be to acquire a knowlege of he 
stalislicsof each district in Ihe United Slates, in tr- 
der thai he may make a Just estimate and averaie 

-if tbi^ •vIidU, I pi-opoxg »„.»cring Ibe qUeillODS u 

ar as my knowledge extends. I have adherw* i" 
general, lo the order of the queries, but b^ve not 
confined myself to their solution, being desirous of 
sketching Bedford counly as it really is. Therefore 
I send you a Sketch of Bedford Coueiy, Pinntylvania. 
When we wish to clear a piece of land, we, in Ibe 
hrsl place, slake it off, and provided with a grubbing 
hoe, take up by the roots every bush or sapling 
which a stout man tan shake in Ihe root by grasping 
the stem and bending it backwards and forwards. 
If the roots give to this action, it is called a grub, 
and must be taken up. Dog-wood, iroa-wood and 
witch-hazel, are always classed among grubs whether 
they shake in the root or not. Alter the land is 
grubbed, the brush is picked in heaps. We then chop 
the saplings, thai is, every thing is cul down which 
does not exceed 13 inches across the stump. Such 
parts of Ihe taplingt as are fit for ground polt 
chopped to the length of 1 1 feet; such parts as a 
for fire-wood are led for that purpose, and the lop 
brush thrown upon the heaps made of the grubs. 
Next, the trees are deadened, leaving one or two for 
shade. This process of deadening is called by Mr. 
Jones "belting;" the manner ofdomg Ihe work is Ibe 
same, and consists in chopping entirely round the 
tree a curf of three or four inches wide. A tree 
not well deadened unless it is cut to Ihe red; Ihat 
Ihe axe must penetrate through the sap, but it is not 
thought necessary to chip out more than the bark 
of oak limber. Sugar-maple, gum, £i.e, must be 
chipped out half an inch or an inch. The advan- 
tages of deadening limber, are; immense labour ie 
saved in chopping down and burning the stuff on 
the ground. Indeed in Ibis country it is next to im- 
possible to cut down tbe timber, unleia we live In 
the vicinity of Bedford, because farmers 
rich enougb to pay for il. The dead timber gives 
us fire-wood for years, which obvialei the neeessitj 
of iwortiDf to tlM woods. When i( fajli the roaia 



taken out with the tree. On the other band, tbe 
falling branches incommode us for years, coverisg 
our grain every winter, and causing grea! labour io 
picking il in heaps. The trees fall over Ihe fences 
and demolish them; sometimes they fall on horaes, 
cattle, &.C-, killing or maiming ihem; not unfrequeol- 
ly men and boys have been killed. 

As soon as Ihe brush will burn, it is fired and erery 

parlicle consumed. Tbe fire aomelimea gelt away 

from Ihe workmen, and great havoc is committed 

fences, ivoods and mountains. After tbe clearing 

burnt, the rail limber is chopped and logged ofl', 

e rails mauled, fences made, and the tops of the 

il timber hauled home for fire-wood. If saw logs 

building timber are wanted, they are cut down 

d hauled off. At any lime between Ihe 1st of 

September and middle of October, tbe ground is 

leralchcd, (rough-ploughed,) a bushel of wheat per 

acre sown broadcast, harrowed in, and crossed. 

New ground is sometimes ploughed twice, but this 

is so seldom done as scarcely to form an exception, 

though it is admilled that a second ploughing adds 

- fourth to the crop. 

Wheat is universally the first crop sown on new 
land, unless we clear a patch for potatoes. Tbe 
average crop is from 1 2 to ao bushels per acre. The 
dcrop is rye, oats follow, and then corn. This 
I usual course, (I is then lofl out a year qr 
two, and Ihe course begins again until it will pro- 
duce nothing. 
In eight or Jen years the timber begins to M 
ipidlj. When the ground is pretty well covered 
itb old logs, Ihe farmer goes in to nigger off This 
is effected by laying Ihe broken limbs and smaller 
trees across the logs and patting fire to it Boys or 
w to chunk vp Ihe fires. In a daj or two 
the logs are niguered off al lengths of twelve or fif- 
teen feet; sometimes the entire tree is consumed. 
Ibe trees are thus reduced to lengths that can 
be handled by men, tbe owner has a log roliing. He 

-JV hefora'the fro1io',"an'd when'''t'hey'"il 
semble they generally divide ibe force into two com- 
pamea. A captain is chosen by acclamaliouforeach 
company, and the caplams choose Iheir companies 
each naming a man alternalely. When the whale 
IS formed Ibey set to work, provided with hand- 
spikes, and eich company exerts itself to make 
tog beapstban, he other. Nothing is charged 
for the work, airf the only thing exceplionable in 
those frobcs is Itn immoderate use of wbiskev In 
I great hilrily prevails; but these meetings, 
like all others in this county, are ■omelimea dis- 
graced by drcadfi combats between tbe persons 
composing thera. Bedford counly, hke most moon, 
nous counlnea, possesses a large proporlion of 
ut athletic men Bravery is a predominant fe»- 
■e in their cbaraler, and Ihey value IhemtetTes 
proportion to tbtr strength. Hence arises ani- 
bich aroseldom allayed but by battle. 
They possess one tble quality, however, and that 
is forgiveness of ijuries. After a fair trial of 
slrenglh, though eah may have been so sererelT 
cut and bruised as Kbe disabled for several dan 
they will meet in pifcct harmony, and no tracB%' 
mahce or even res«ment appears. This, to on. 
who has always lool^ npon the indignily of a blo» 
as meriling Ihe chaf ement of dealb, seemed in. 
possible, but there ct be no doubi of Ihe s'-k-"' 
of Iheir tacit reconcfetion. 

The general price f clearing land is five joi™, 
per acre, put under net 

.irei._j .„ 
limes it is cleared on t shares, and then Tf the »,.. 
prietor finds the grukr in boarding and lodgiBi 
finds horses, seed, fetand puts it in himself, I 
grubber gets Ihe fir^rop, or the half of the t*.- 
" - If Ihe underlay finds every Ibinz he nL 
'" « '■' *-- "-' --ops. accordinj* 



Ihe he ^ 
be cu make hit bargi ^m 
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^totermined by the qoality of the land and the diffi- 
evlty <^ clearing. Meadow land ia cleared for from 
four to se?en crops* 

lo addition to our log rolling frolics, we have fro- 
lics to haul out dung, to husk corn, and to raise our 
buildings. 

The first, the dung frolic, is getting out of use, 
and ne?er ought to have been practised, because a 
Bian can do it himself. 

The com husking is done at nights. The neigh- 
bours meet at dark; the corn has been previously 
polled, and hauled in a pile near the crib. The 
bunds join it, the whiskey bottle goes round, the 
story, the laugh, aiM the rude song is heard. Three 
or lour hundred bushels are husked by 9 or 10 
o^loek— a plentiful supper is provided, and some- 
times the frolic ends with a slag dance; that is, men 
uad boys, without females, dance like mad devils, 
but in good humour, to the time of a neighbour's 
cat-gut and horse-hair, not always drawn with the 
nelody and judgment of Gilliaume. 

Our buildings are made of hewn logs, on an ave- 
rage 84 feet long by 20 wide; sometimes a wall of 
stone, about a foot above the level of the earth, is 
raised as a foundation; but in general four large 
atones are laid at the corners^ and the building raised 
on them. The house is covered sometimes with 
shingles, sometimes with clap-boards. The advan- 
tage of the latter kind of roof is, it requires no 
lathes, no rafters, and no nails, and is put on in much 
less time. It has been called a poor man^s make- 
shift, and its use can only be justified by the pover- 
ty and other circumstances of the country. The 
ground logs being laid, a saddle shaped A on the up- 
per edge, is cut with an axe, at the ends, as long as 
the logs are thick, then the end logs are raised and 
a lUfteh cut to fit the saddle. This is the only tie or 
binder they have; and when the building is raised 
as many rounds as is intended, the ribs are raised, 
on which a course of clap-boards is laid, butts rest- 
ing on a butting pole, A press pole is laid upon the 
clap-boards immediately over the ribs to keep them 
from shining by the wind, and the pole is kept to its 
birth by stay blocks, resting in the first course against 
the butting pole and then against each preceding 
pole- The logs are run up on the building on skids 
by the help of wooden forks. The most experienc- 
ed axe-men are placed on the building as comer men; 
the rest of the company are on the ground to carry 
the logs and run them up. In this way a building 
is raised and covered in, in a day, without a mason 
and without a pound of iron. The doors and win- 
dows are afterwards cut out as the owner pleases. 
As the country becomes richer and more densely 
settled, those hastily constructed buildings will give 
way to more durable and more comfortable ones; 
but at present there are vt:y few buildings in the 
county, except on the turopiice, of any other mate- 
rial than logs. 

Query 7. We sow on old land 14 bushels wheat, 

Se 1 bushel, buckwheat k bushel, oats 2 bushels, 
arley is not raised in the county, or very partially. 
8. The average produce of wheat may be esti- 
mated at 14 bushels, rye U, oats 20, buckwheat 25. 
9; We strike out our co*n land at 34 feet by 3i, 
and drop 4 grains of corn'^zea maize) at each angle. 
Two or three stalks at mcst are cultivated. 

10. I have known con produce but 5 bushels 
shelled. I have known it produce 80 bushels. The 
produce may be averagec at 15 bushels shelled. 

11. We consider buckvheat as the greatest ex- 
hauster, oats next, corn rext, wheat next, rye next. 

13. We cultivate no 'shelled fruits," except in 
our gardens. 

13. We raise potatoe and turnips in our fields. 
Mangel wurxel and carrds in our gardens. 

14. Potatoes and tumps are partially used as food 
for cows. I know of bit one individual who has 
raised mangel wurxel aid carrots for cattle food, 
and that on a small sc^e. Iifeither of those roots 



are distilled. The same person has for four years 
persevered in attempts to cultivate the Ruta Baga, 
but except last year every attempt was a total fail- 
ure, and then he was not half paid for his labour. 
He intends trying it again this year> 

Potatoes are indispensable on a dinner table 
among all classes; I have never heard of their being 
the exclusive food of any family in Pennsylvania, 
and yet I am informed the distress in Philadelphia 
has been very great this winter. Other vegetables 
together with meat and wheat bread form the ali- 
ment of our population. Turnips are not so gene- 
rally used as potatoes. 

15. There is no manufacture of which those 
roots form the basis. 

16. Potatoes are certainly an exhauster. They 
require the best soil or a thin soil highly manured. 
Land which will produce fine mangel wurzel or 
carrots, returns but a poor crop of potatoes, though 
the general opinion is the contrary. It requires 
first rate land to yield ten bushels for one planted; 
and as twenty bushels of seed are usually planted on 
an acre, two hundred bushels per acre is a good 
crop. But on an average, one hundred and twenty- 
five bushels per acre is the crop. I have heard of 
six hundred bushels on an acre, but I never saw it. 

We usually sow turnips on new ground meadow 
land, prepared by twice harrowing. The timothy 
is sown a few days after the turnips are up. If the 
seed is sown at the same time the timothy is apt to 
smother the turnips. Thin land must be well ma- 
nured and well prepared to yield turnips. 

17. Potatoes are looked upon as an excellent pre- 
parative for wheat, corn or oats. 

18. Our only mode of saving roots over winter 
is to dig a hole about a foot deep, and five or six 
feet in diameter. In this we put about twenty bush- 
els, drawing them up in form of a cone. The pota- 
toes, turnips, &c. are then covered with straw, and 
earth thrown over the straw about a foot thick. 
The hole is then capt with straw to prevent the rain 
from penetrating the apex, and they keep well till 
spring. 

19. 20. 21. We raise no tobacco in the field. It 
is occasionally raised in gardens for family use. It 
will, however, grow well in our rich lands; and re- 
cent political events induce me to believe it will at no 
very distant day become an article of important cul- 
ture among us. If our brethren of the South shall 
exclude our hogs, horses, cattle and manufactures, 
we must exclude their cotton and tobacco. Hemp, 
flaXy and silk, and the bold unconquerable spirit of 
mountaineers, which scorns to be dragooned into 
political measures, the certain results of which are 
to subject us to the control of a foreign power, 
and finally to reduce us to beggary, will enable us 
to dispense with cotton garments. A gentleman by 
the name of Rhoads, in the adjoining county of 
Somerset, where the climate is much colder than it 
is here, so much so, that in some parts of it Indian 
corn will not ripen, has for a number of years raised 
from five to ten acres of tobacco annually, and 
found a profitable market for his crop in Baltimore. 
It is very certain the soil and climate of Pennsyl- 
vania can produce more tobacco than her popula- 
tion consumes. We fear nothing from the restric- 
tive or non-importation system of the South. We 
can plant mulberry trees, sow hemp and flax, eat 
more veal and roast- pig, and plant some of our 
clover- fields and meadow land in tobacco. 

2^ to 30 inclusive. We raise no cotton or sugar 
cane, but we manufacture sugar from the sugar- 
maple {acer saccharinum.) This tree, which arrives at 
a size rivalling the largest white oaks, flourishes in 
our sandy bottoms, spouty drafts, on the sides of our 
mountains and the summit of the Alleghany. It is 
slow of growth, hard to kill, but when dead soon 
rots. The roots are numerous and strong, interlac- 
ed on or near the surface of the ground, so that it 
is impossible to plough near them* 



When the su^nr season begins, which is generally 
about the first of M^rch. the sugar maker repairs 
his camp if it is out of order. The camp is a small 
shed made of logs covered with slabs or clap txrards, 
and open at one side. Immediately befoie the open- 
ing, four wooden forks are planted, on which is 
placed a strong pole. From this is suspended as 
many wooden hooks as the sugar boiler has kettles, 
usually four. Wood is hauled, and it requires a 
large quantity to l>oil a season. The troughs to re- 
ceive the water are roughly hewn of cucumber, 
white or yellow pine, or wild cherry, and contain 
from one to three gallons. The trees are tapt with 
a 4 auger, about one inch or an inch and an half 
deep. In the hole is placed a spile or spout 18 in- 
ches long, made of sumach. Two spiles are put in 
a tree* A good camp will contain 150 or 200 trees. 
When the troughs are full the boilers go round with 
a sled drawn by horses, on which are placed two 
barrels to receive the water. Having filled the bar- 
rels he returns to camp, and fills up the vessels, 
which consist of his meat vessels, &c. well cleaned. 
The water which is gathered in should be immedi- 
ately boiled, because it makes the best sugar. If 
left to stand a few days it becomes sour and ropy. 
They fill up the kettles, and as it boils down, the 
kettles are filled up again until all is boiled in. In 
order to ascertain when it is fit to stir off, a little of 
the molasses is taken out in a spoon, and dropt into 
a tin of cold water. If the molasses is thick it will 
form a thread in the. water, and if this thread will 
break like glass, when struck with a knife, it must 
be taken off the fire and is fit to stir off The ket- 
tle is set on the ground and occasionally stirred till 
it cools and granulates. Great judgment is required, 
and the most exact attention to take it off at the 
very moment it is fit. If it is taken off too soon, 
the sugar \vill be wet and tough; if it is left on too 
long, it will be burnt, be bitter, and scarcely fit for 
use. Some boilers try it by taking a few drops of 
the molasses between the thumb and finger, and if 
it ropes like glue when it cools, it is said to be in 
sugar. 

A tree is calculated to produce a season a barrel 
of water of 30 gallons, and it requires six gallons 
to make a pound of sugar. This estimate, bow- 
ever, appears too large. I have never known a 
camp turn out, one tree with another, more than 
three pounds. In Jamaica it is not unusual for a 
gallon of raw cane liquor to yield a pound of sugar. 
It is supposed there can be no doubt of the fact 
that our trees do not produce as much as formerly. 
Many of the trees have been injured by fire, but the 
fatal cause of their deterioration is the auger. 
When a tree is cut down which has been frequently 
tapt, there is a black and rotten streak for a foot 
above and a foot below many of the auger holes. 
The great miracle is that a single sugar tree is 
alive in Bedford; but the almighty Fabricator of the 
Universe has in his infinite wisdom and beneficence 
bestowed on this precious tree a tenacity of life 
truly wonderful. Though every vear assaulted by 
the axe, the auger, or by fire, it clings to existence, 
and yields to its ungrateful possessor a luxury and 
necessary of life, which but for it would command 
a price which would debar its use from the poor. 
Toe average price of maple sugar is from 6 to 10 
cents per pound. 

A society was formed in Centre county, two or 
three years ago, with the Hon. Charles Houston at 
its head, for the purpose of propagating the sugar 
tree, and extracting the water from the roots. 
Whether they have succeeded in their enterprize, 
or whether the society has perished amidst political 
turmoil, I know not. In this county a few partial 
attempts have been made to plant out the young 
trees found in the woods, and they have succeeded. 
31, 32. There are two distinct kinds of meadow 
in this county. One kind is formed by the flat 
bottoms of our creeks and rivers, and the other is 
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drafts or little valleys running from the sides and 
tops of piountains and ridges into a water course. 
A winter si ream generally meanders through those 
Talleys, and the sides of (he hills through uhich (hey 
ran are wet and spouty in winter and spring. These 
are sown in timothy, produce a heavy swarth, and 
are considered more durable than boKom meadow. 
1 know of none who keep meadow for (he purpose 
of fatting cattle, nor do 1 know of any in (his coun- 
ty which in s(rictness can be called natural mea- 
dow. It is not (he soil which constitu(es meadow, 
bat the grass combined with the soil, and the pur- 
pose to which it is applied. 

Johnson defines meadow to be "pasture land;" 
but this definidon is about as satisfactory as his defi- 
nition of oats, or Cobbett^s definition of purselaine, 
for at that rate our clover fields would be meadow 
pro tern* 

A natural meadow is such as God made it, wi(h- 
out the aid of art; a prairie, for instance. We grub 
out, deaden the timber and sow in timothy our wet 
spouty lands. Therefore ours is ar(ificial meadow, 
bat naturally moist land adapted to meadow. We 
always cut them for bay and pasture the after-matb. 
Were we to devote our meadows to pasture, I pre- 
same it would require an acre and an half to fatten 

ao ox. 

83. All our plough land is admirably adapted to 
rearing and fatting sheep. It is remarked by the 
Tisiters at our springs in the watering season, that 
the Bedford mutton cannot be excelled in flavour. 
drbe breed is mongrel, but a moderate degree of 
care makes a tolerable fleece, and healthy animal. 

84, 35. I have no genera, and am not botanist 
enough to determine (he genus or species of our 
apontaneous grasses without one. 

36. We cultivate red clover and timothy. White 
clover is indigenouts; our meadow land is sown in 
timothy, upland in red clover. Some few have at- 
tempted the red top. The result is not yet fully as- 
certained. The cluvering system is becoming ge- 
neral. 

37. We cannot readily ascertain the weight of a 
lean ox, without the help of instruments, which we 
have not. 

88. The average weight of our steers is from 300 
to 700. We kill at too early an age; generally at 
from 2 to 4 years. Our oxen do not attain their 
i;rowtb till 7 years old. 

39, 40. The most favourable season for fattening 
is from May to September. Cnttle which have been 
kept over winter on straw and hay, refuse it in the 
apring, and about the first of May the pasture af- 
fords a good bite. If they have been well wintered, 
clover will make them good beef; if a feed of bran, 
or oats, or chopped corn is given to them every other 
day with a table spoonful of salt, they will be fit 
for the butcher in three months If they are stall 
fed they require from 3 to 6 months to make what 
may be called good beef. What we would call lean 
cattle, however, an English farmer would call, pro- 
*^ably, carrion. It is certain that we do not make 
^M beef as fat as I he English do, because (he citi- 
zens of Bedford, who are our c^^^umers, will not 
^•ve us a price (o ju&tify our cai^ •" t «** )ense. ll 
^•^1 ittn ge( carrion uhich never sn. • «r of corn 
. ousliel of oa(s, which is as ^*' ^" '^ i.;«.-»c 

^Vewga(e, and (ough as (he 
— ies(y,a( S cenU a pound, (ki« 
•u«».i(h it (ill (heir i* •• 
^esb and sinew, re' 
T 8 ren(s for bee 
tard for his h« ' •*• *"^ 
non ''**' ffanow** 
.b***" -* deii"' 
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Baltimoreans and Philadelphians ought to refuse 
(heir patronage to our springs, unless the Tavern 
keepers agree to furnish their tables with better 
beef. From these premises, if I answer query 41, 1 
would say it is all bone, muscle and sinew, and no 
tallow at all. 

4-2. I know of no method by which 1 can arrive 
at accuracy in estimating the weight of hides. Last 
year I killed a steer whose quarters weighed 669 lbs. 
hide 101 lbs.; a steer 400 lbs., hide 60 lbs.; a bull 468 
lbs.; hide 86 lbs.; a steer 704 lbs., hide 110 lbs. Ao 
extensive and experienced tanner informs me the 
average weight of hides, excluding calf and kip, is 
about 55 lbs. 

43, 44. We make no cheese. The cream is con- 
verted to butter. Cows generally do not produce 
more than 3 lb. per week. 

47. Calves are weaned sometimes at 34 hours, 
sometimes not for 4 weeks. 

48, 49. When intended for slaughter they are 
permitted to suck the cow for 3 weeks or 2 months, 
and then killed. 

(To be continued.) 
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luxuriant, the bark of a healthful colour, with scarce- 
ly a case of disease. One of my neighbours also, 
who has a beautiful young orchard, has met with a 
somewhat similar disappointment; though the fatali- 
ty amongst his trees has not been so great, owing 
to his not having made so frequent use of the soap 
as 1 have. And a favourite nectarine tree, whicb 
was soaped by him for the purpose of destroying 
lice on the branches, has its bark loosened from the 
trunk in the same manner with some of the apple 
trees. Another neighbour, who has not used tbe 
soap at all, has a most flourishing orchard, one vear 
younger than mine, which does not show the least 
evidence of decay, though I Aould suppose the 
situation was less favourable. 

If these facts, and the conclusions I have deduced 
from them, should be of sufficient importance, either 
to elicit more definite informa(ion from persons of 
more extensive observation, or to guard others 
aginst the too frequent use of the soap, who have to 
rely somewhat on the experience of other men, I 
should be glad to see the substance of them commu- 
nicated through the medium of your valuable jour- 
nal. Respectfully thy friend, 

T. 8. PLBASAMTt. 



USE OF SOFT SOAP ON APPLE TREES. 
J. S. Skinner. Bemerdam, Fa. 6 Mo, Sth, 1829. 

Respected Friend, — Four years ago I planted an 
apple orchard; and I selected such a soil and situa- 
tion as my observation best enabled me to judge 
was adapted to the growth and prosperity of the 
apple tree. 1 have cultivated the ground with much 
care, and the vigor and thriftiness of the orchard 
generally, appeared to promise a full reward for all 
my attention. But every year I have lost some few 
trees, more and more every succeeding summer; 
though never so many as to induce me to ascribe 
their decay to any other cause than the influence of 
climate. Their present appearance, however, con- 
trasted too with other orchards in my neighbourhood, 
seems (o indicate that there is some particular cause 
of declension, unconnected with climate; and as I 
believe it is entirely dependent upon an usage, highly 
recommended, and perhaps frequently practised, 1 
am induced to make it known. 1 have been in the 
habit of washing the bodies of my trees with soft 
soap, undiluted, every spring, since they were trans- 
planted, which so entirely changed the colour of the 
bark as to excite the attention of all who examined 
(hem. From a beau(iful, healthful green, it would 
quickly after the application of the soap, assume a 
glossy, golden hue, from which, however, it would 
generally recover in the course of the summer; but 
such trees as were not of sufficient vigor to over- 
come the shock, or on which the soap had been laid 
too freely, (sometimes embracing the largest in my 
orchard,) would languish throughout the season; 
their foliage would become pale; and they would 
die the succeeding year. On minutely examining 
the bark, I 'observed that in some instances the outer 
ski*^ fi—ktii. lA pealed and curled; in oth^s, laige 
spu '" -" entirely deadened; and in others 
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(From the Hagerstown Farmer^s Register.) 
ATTEND TO YOUR FRUIT TREES. 
Caterpillars have commenced their ravages, and 
now is the time to arrest their progress. — If observ- 
ed in time, hundreds may be destroyed by the re- 
moval of a single leaf or a small twig. There are 
many species of them. altoge(her different in their 
character and habi(s; some living in commanities, 
while others wander about singly. Those that form 
nests on the pear tree, plum,apple,miilberry,&e.,and 
were so numerous and destruc(ive last summer, are 
produced by a white miiler,about three quarters of an 
inch long, very common a( this season of the year. 
The female, when ready (o deposit her eggs, fastens 
on the under side of (he leaf, where she remains at 
her work for many hours, some(imes a day or two, 
quite still, barely moving enough to place her eggs 
in regular order. This is the closing act of her Ufe, 
and by the (ime it is finished she is quite exhausted, 
and generally drops down and dies.-^By observing 
where one lies under a small tree, you majr be di- 
rected with great cer(ainty, to the leaf from which 
it fell, where you will find from four to eight hun- 
dred eggs, compactly arranged and covered with a 
coat of fine down,ard so nearly resembling the co- 
lour of (he leaf, though somewhat lighter, as not to 
be readily perceived.— In the course of five or six 
days the caterpillars are hatched, and commence 
feeding on the same leaf, where they remain a day 
or two until it is consigned; (hey (hen extend their 
web to two or three neighbouring leaves, and gradu- 
ally spread themselves tver the branch, increasing in 
rapacity, and destroying evtry leaf in (heir progress. 
They do not devour (he en(ire leaf, but leave the 
skin on (he upper side, which changes colour and 
enables you to de(ect (hem, before (hey have lef 
(he first leaf Lovers ol fine frtii(, who will take tb^ 
(rouble (o examine (heir ihoice (rees every mominr 
may easily pro(ec( (hem from the ravages of the»r 
<*aterpillar», by (he lemo'al now and (hen of a fe" 
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U consumed spread Themselves rapidly ovrf the 
branch. By eisminitig your vines rreqiienlly, und 
removing (he geared leaves, ;ou may effeciualij pro- 
tect Ihem. 

LeiTM are esseolial to (he health of a tree; 
throagh them moiilure it absorbed and gaset are 
inhaled (taat ihe Btmosphere, and somelhing hdbIo- 
(ona to respiration is carried on. Some trees bear 
Iheir loss belter than others, but all must hvve iheir 
Tigoar impaired. Nor is the injury conSned to a sin- 
gle seBBon; for freqiienlly in consequence of the 
untimely loss of foliage, there ia an etTorl of nature 
to repair the loss, and the young liuds forming for 
the ensuing spring, are forced out prematurely; the 
free is corered wilb blossom^ in October, and is 
thus deprived of her store for the ensuing seasoD. 

tThere ii an excellent utensil for sale at Messrs. 
Sinclair and Moore's, for cutting off the leaves con- 
tainiog caterpillars. It is used in England for galh- 
'Criog choice fruit nilhoul bruising; but ilj use may 
beeitended lo a variely of purposes — amongwhich 
that of destroying calerpillars is not the least im- 
portant. For gathering mutbtrry Uava for Silk- 
teomu, from large trees, it is an admiruble conlri. 
Taoce. It is a sloul kind of shears, fixed on a light 
pole, with a cord lo operate tvith- If Gied upon a 
stiff reed, it mny be increased, or diminished at 
pleature to almost any required length, tvith very 
little trouble.) 



IiASZSfl' DSPARTBaSm*. 



WOMEN AND INTEMPERANCE. 

The following spirited remarks on the influence 
of taantta in Ihe suppression of intemperance, are 
from an address recenlly delivered by John Neal, 
before the ''Portlaod Society for the prooiotioD of 
Temperadce." 

But alilt we are not safe. It is not enough that ou 
mechanics, our labourers, our strongmen, ourgiftei 
and our youlh. are engaged in ihe great work. Om 
women fflvtl bt u)ilk u«, or ue eonnol hope lo prevail 
—oar molbers, our wives and our daughters — Iht 
Other half, and in such maltera, by far the moat in' 
fiaential half of our Hhole population. 

It is not enough Ihst we confederate logethei 
■broaden man. to discourage the use of strong drinlt 
in our workshops, in our taverns, or in the high- 
way— to make sobriety one of the qualilicalions ol 
a ruler — to encoura^ the culture of the grape, oi 
Ihe use of cheap and safe wines that would be ac 
ceastble to Ihe poor. and nol lead lo a desire for any 
thing dangerous — to Ixbour nighl and day for ll 
overthrow of ihe ilestrayer: it is not enutigh Ihi 
we do all lhi», if the wives and mothers, and sisle 
of our country, continje lo make our very home 
snare (o us, every soci.ilile coming logelher, every 
fire-side inlerview, every joyous event an eicuiie 
for tamperine with the shadow or playing wilh the 
ikirts of the enemy. As (br what we may do — 
" We but wear 

Our strength away in wrealiing with ihe air." 

So long as the women persist in pouring the fiery 
drug into the rradlr-cup of Ihe lybe — mingling it 
wilh ihe food uf the infiint — substiluling fever fur 
health, and snrrnw fur strength, cuunlerfeiting the 
stream of p<'Hrl. anJ billing Ihe treachery with flu 
tour, and colour, aid perfume; for all these Ihin^s 
are lo be dune, befire the youthful purity of laste 
can be perverted. Wh.it are we to do, when wr 
bare, under onr pr-.ieni-e or another bmndy miied 
with our very foor — our saucrs— our jellies— our 
cakel and our |iie», wiih whatever is intended to be 
better and licherihan usual? What are we lo do 
■s men, aftrr we bive been made tn relish the Oh- 
Tour of ardent spirit in ibis way— from our cradle 
(o our pave — acEuttoDiediiiourpap — taught incur 



very childhood, to sit up to a lalde and thi 
gla^s of wine, like a m»n-of Furiuguese ' 
such as (he Portuguese themselves never drink, for 
we, like the English, have il with what we call a 
body lo il,in other words, overcburged wilh brandy 
— in a glass of our own too;, fur nfaere is the child 
without a wine cup of bis own? 

Let every mother beware. No human erealu 
ever loved the open perceplible, undisguised flavo 
of rum, or brandy, or whiskey, or Portuguese win 
— or tobaeco — but be ia led lo a reli*h for thei 
while a babe — or a child — worried into a liking fur 
Ihem, lill he has overcome the loathing and horror, 
the prohibition and Ihe penally of bim that lovelh 
his creatures; and goes down to the chambers of 
death — a drunkard and a beast. 

The women nf our country, they who surround 
us with a living aunsbine, with life and virtue Ilk 
an atmosphere — even Ihey are chargeable wilh, pei 
baps, a chief part of our present degradation, guilt 
and sorrow. Bui for ihem we never could have 
been what we are — a nation labouring niib a fiery 
plague, that afllicia every twelfth of our number — 
and in the way of becoming a people of drunkards. 
Nol that Ihey themselvea are lovers of strong drinkj 
but Ihey il is, that have taught our fathers, and our- 
selves, and our children, lo love il. Are ihey not 
(he first and chief teachers of men? — And yet they 
ting of Ihe red grape; Ihey plant the vine about 
every path we tread in life — among our very hi 
hold gods; they oSer the wine cup lo all thai ap- 
proach Ihem— and they make little or no distinction 
where Ihey may, belween The temperate and the 
intemperate, Ibe dissolute and Ihe virtuous. 

Do they recoil al the charge? Il is true, never- 
theless, were they lo do as thej ought — were Ihey 
lo stand forth in iheir purity and power — were Ihey 
lo forbid the hope of the inlem|ierdte — were Ihey lu 
do 00 more than they may do, without reproach; 
ihey would reform posterity wilhuut the help of 

Would Ihey know the whole worth and whole 
tent of Iheir glorious privilege, let them look abroad 
over those, who are now lying tike a mountain upon 
the bean of her proud country. But Ihe other day, 
they were good citizens — luvers — husbaads— fathers 
—what are Ihey now? The very dregs and refi 
of the age: mighty men shipwrecked by their o 
folly, sell-murderers. brutes. They would rather h' 
died any death, but a few years ago, than be what 
Ihey now are and live. They were nol like Ibat 
young man. — Stop! — the gohkt you are no 
ing to escapea laugh, to avoid shame, is Ihe gublel 
of death — of more than death — of perpetual shame.. 
Have you no mother, no wifK, no sinter, no bclured 
one, lo snatch at your uplifted arm, or lo cling 
your knees? If you h.ive, you are safe. They we 
like IhttI older man you see there; loo confident 
their own strength, too sure of themselves Ihey p* 
leyed wilh danger, they toyed with Ihe bclrHyt 
Ihey put theiiiultes wilh a laueh. in ihe way at hei 
blandishment, and were lost forever. 

To Ihnl man there, Ihe cup of slrong drink 
now luceuary. A twelve monlh from lu-day, he nib 
hunger and thirst after il, tanguinb aRer il, as for 
his natural food. Another and anniher year, and he 
drops into the ranks of thai innumerable army, wh<. 
are staggering by us, niisbl and day, towards iin aw- 
ful death and a premature grave. And ivhy dues he 
not stop where he is, and fall upon his knees, and 
give thanks lo God, and build an altar on the sjiol? 

him lo forbear, and asking him whi-ther it is not 
hkely Ihal he may become a drunkard before 
he dies, than il was but the oiher day — un the day 
of their marriage perhaps, that he would ever be un 
fond of alrong drink as he is now? 

Bui enough. We are assembled logetheras I said 
before, in a cause worthier nf a great people, Ibiin 
was that which led Ihe men of the levolulion (ol 



ar. Jl deserves to be celebrated on (he great n«- 
iinnl sabbath of our country- And if our women 
will do Iheir duly, al Ihe end of another fifty year^ 
from (o-day, one of the grealeal revolutions lba( 
ever purified the earth, or opened (he sky lo Ibe 
icnod spirit of man, will be accomplished. Next to 
Gud, therefore, let tis put our trust in woman — 
■'The hope of the nations — the bravest and best, 
That o'er smole Ihe plumage from tyranny's cresL" 



The following beautiful lines form no idle picture 
of Ihe fancy. How many a female, hred up in ease, 
in aflluence and refinement, and aRerwarda made 
happy in Ihe husband of her choice, has been doom 
ed al length lo reahze the sad reverse here described. 

!ioi,iLO<)UT or A DaUNKtaD's WlFt 
"'Time was, when much he lov'd me: 
When we walk'd out al close of day l' inhale 
The vernal breeze— ah, well do 1 remember. 
How then wilh careful hand, he drew my mantle 
Round me; fearful lest the evening dewa 
Should nr.ar my fragile health. Yes, then his eye 
Look'd kindly on me; when my heart was sad. 
How tenderly he wip'd my tears away, 
While from hia lips ihe words of genlle soothing. 
In softest accenU fell. 

How bleal my evenings, too, when wintry blaals 
Were howling round our peaceful, happy dwelllog 
O, il was sweet, Ihe daily Issk perform 'd. 
By Ihe swept hearth, and cheerful fire, to sit 
Wilh him I lov'd; (oriew wilh glistening eye, 
And all a parent's fondness, the budding graces 
Ofourlillleonea. 
"•Then ye had a father, 

.My lovely babes, now more Ihan helpless orphans! 
Thy mother more (ban widow's grief has known; 
Yes, sharper pangs Ihan those who mourn Ihe dead, 
Seiz'd on my brenking heart, when first I knew. 
My loeer kuMband—0, my earlhly all. 
Was dead lo virlue! When I saw the man 
.My soul loo fondly lov'd transforni'd lo brute, 
U, It WHS (hen I (asled gall and wormwood! 
Then, (he world look'd dreary! fearful cloud* 
Quirk galher'd round me; dark forebodings came, 
ihe grave before was terror; now il smil'd, 
I tong'd lo lay me down in peaceful rest. 
There lo forgel mj sorrows. Bui I liv'd: 
And O, my Gnd! what years of wo have follow'dt 
I feel my heart is broken. He who vow'd 
To cherish me— brfure God's altar vow'd — 
Has done (he deed. And shitll I then upbraid bim— 
The husband of my youlhful days— the man 
Fur whom I itave my virgin heart away? 
" -.n. I'llb ■ ■■ ' ' 



■"Peace, peace, my heard 
'I'is almoal o'er. A f'w mo 



slormy blasts. 

And then ibis shaller'd, sirhly frame will fall. 
And sweetly slumber- where Ihe weary rest, 
The wicked cease finm troubling! [CAriiaan Jflw. 



HOME. 

Though friend* we may meet wherever we roam. 
There's mine so sincere as Ihe friends of our borne; 
' Tis to Ihem (ha( we look whenever we pari. 
For Ihe tear which wo know wilt come warm from 
ihe hear(. 

Home! home, sweet, sweel home 

There's none so sincere as ihe friends of our home. 
I'bo' furdine should frown, and (he world should 

coiiilemn. 
The friends of our home will shine loveliest then- 
They ne'er will forsake u*. in weal or in wo. ' 

And their blessing will fuhow wherever we go. 

Hume! hoate, &c Eskmxcii. 



If you sometimes s.iy lens Ihan vou are Ihonght lo 
know, you 8b..ll al anulber lime be Ihoughl lobnow 
thnnyou say. 
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PORTRAIT OF TOM THUMB, THE CELEBRATED AMERICAK HORSE, 
in th* att 1^ performing nii Malek qf One HtmdrtdmiUt,onM>adai/,lh» Utf Febnmry, l$i9, owr ,fit» niUt on SvtUntry Common. 




[n our lilt, vre i^ve the accnrale deltilt of Ihii 
■DlerMlini; iind unpreeedented inalch, nbich was 
Mrformcd in (en houra nnd seven minulci. The 
DOTM, which is called ToM Thcwb, had earned 
great fame in America previoui to coining to Ihii 
counlrj, and non all h» matches, nilh the eicepllon 
of one, in which, rrom Toul play, be was run on Ifae 
course, and another, in which be was opposed by a 
runner and not a trotter. Hia beight is rourteen 
hands two inehea, and his appearance, when stand- 
ing sliil, rongb and uniouth. From hi* birtb, in 
fact, be baa never been shorn of a hair. He is a re- 
markably hardy animal, and receives none or those 
delicate attentions in the stable to which great per- 
formers in (hia country are accustomed. He feeds 
well, is Tree Trom all vice, and as playrul and good- 
tempered as a lamb; his age is 1 1 years, and be has 
never bad a day's illness. At Tull speed, bis action 
is particularly beautirul— ho throws his Tore-legs 
well out, and brings op bis bind-quarlera in good 
style; he trots square, though rather wide behind, 
and low. It will be seen from the sketch, that he 
is driven without a bearing rein, and simply with a 
anaffle bit and martingale. He pulls eilremely hard 
— his bead hcinci in consequence, ircll up, and close 
to his neck, and his mouth wide open- He evidently 
does bis work with great ease to himself, and at " 
miles an hour, seems to be merely playing, wt: 
Iha horses accompanying him labour hard. The 
-vins are only precisely the lenicth necessary lo give 
he driver a full piirchase— -as, from the hardness of 
lis mouth, every aid is necessary to rei 
peed. Mr. Willinm Hags^rly, the groom by whom 
le was driven, is en AmericHu by birth, end was 
iroughl up in the family of Ihe Proprietor; hr '- 
wenty-lwo years of age, weighing, in bis clolfa 
rither more Ihnn (en stone, (140 lbs.) The horse 
<■• been under his care for some years, and recog- 
,.Ma him with the sagacitv which u- -'I't belongs 
o these noble aniniBls. H--Te-'- "-'-nlly 

iilly apprized of Ihe power' . 
woi'-'d llicm with a der " ' 
■ , .11. highly ere-" ^ble ■ ' ■^p<...,.. 
'ithfOnding "' ■•••• -rove, i' 



formed, never quitted bis horse till be waa well 
groomed, clothed, and in the enjoyment of a hearty 
meal, having Grst partaken, with a good appetite, of 
half a pail of gruel; on leaving the stable, the little 
animal was as full of play as if he had but just risen 
from his night's rest. The whole time allowed for 
freshment and rest, during the Journey, amounted 
to but thirty-seven mioules, and this included taking 
out and putting tblakincoff and putting on (be 
harness, leedine, rubbing down, and stalling. The 
day before, and Ihe day after the start, the horse 
walked full twenty miles, and is now in good con- 
dition. The Groom drove in a common Irock coal, 
and in the ordinary costume in which be does his 
daily business. Acommon riding-whip was provid- 
ed, which remained in Ihe whip-case the whole day, 
without once being used. A slight kick on Ihe hind 
quarters was, in fact, sufficient to incresse speed 
when necessary. As a proof of the good temper of 
the borsB, it is sufficient to state, Ibat^is tail almost 
rested on the foot-board Ibrougbout the journey. 
We have already staled, that great praise is due lo 
Mr. Harry Eneland and Mr. F. Smith, for tbeir at- 
tention to the horse Ibroughoul (be match. 
The Mitch Cast is one of the lightest and best 
instructed we have ever seen. Its weight is lOSJb. 
'Ibeshaltsareof American aih, and, from the hind 
._ the fore pari, ere nine feet four inches in length — 
and the axle, which is of well-tempered iron, is 
strong, and four feet from lineh-pin lo linch-pin. 
The wheels are five feel in diameter— light, and 
beautifully made. The seat is supported by thin 
in rods, and rests upon two iron bows, bul wilhout 
spring. The frame of Ihe seat is covered wilb 
leallier, and there is also a leather cushion. From 
the length of Haggerlj's legs, and the shHllownees 
of the foot-board, he was obliged to place bis feet 
on the cross spar, close lo the horse's quarters, 
which presented him in rather an awkward form lo 
the speclalors. The Machine was built at Newark, 
in Ihe Jerseys, near New York, by a maker celebrat- 
ed for building this description of vehicle. The 
harness was old, and as inelegant in appearance aa 
the horse, and by no means light; in fact there waa 
as lillle <■ •" ''—'v in the as/ ->id as c—i'^ w»'' ' 



. was consuKcd, and he has done sO bii 
matches in the same harness. 

A New Chilledgb.— We are now authorized to 
hack the same horse to trot One Hundred niilea, in 
the same machine, in Txn Houas, in six weeks 
rrom (ha present dste, and the owner will stake One 
ThansaDd pounds to Five Hundred on Ihe perform- 
ance of the distance within Ibe time stipulated. We 
can also back him to trot any horse in England, In 
or out of harness, from one mile to Gve, within one 
month of (he present time, for 1 ,0001. a side. 

A painting of the Horse and Machine is now on 
the easel of Mr. S. E. Jones, the artist, from whieb 
an engraving will be published by Mr. Knight, of 
Sweeting's alley, Comhill. '" ^ 



[Eng.ftip 
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Wa)hingtiM,Jiau Uk, 18f». 
To J. S. Skirneb, Esq. 

Cormpottdmg See'ry tif the Md. .Sgne. Soeutv, 
Sir,— His majesty, the Emperor of Brazil, bu 
been graciously pleased by an order of tfa« t7lh 
of March, to permit me lo aceepl the honour of be- 
ing a member of the Marylaad Agricultural Socie- 
ty, required in consequence of that body having 
lone roe the honour of admitlisg meaaone of their 
lumher, according to their Diploma of the ISth 
September, of 182S. 

I beg you to inform Ihe society, Ihat now I con- 
sider myself more siriilly one of their collabora 
lurs, and only regret that my inability doet not 
permit me lo do so much as I wish. 

Sending you this communication I hope yon wil. 
accept my thanks, for Ihe inteier -on personall) 
feil for my welfare, and to beli-- .-■•■-iii, p.™.- 
consideration. 



Sir,— I baTo bad Ifae pleaaur« U leeeiTs your fi. 



Mb. U^Vol. II.] 
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tho Harrtand Acricnilural Soeielr, b; which I am 
admillea ■ member of (bat beaeficial and retpecta- 
ble auociation. 

I beg f ou will do me (he kindneaB, to eommuai- 
ca(e (o the tocietj, mj craterul acknowledgment 
for the honour thej have dona me, b/ enrolling mj 
name in their number, (o express my verj highseose 
for this roarlf or their attention and to aisure Ihem 
that I «hnll he very happy to devole my time and 
ktlention to the iateresting subject on which tbeir 
union ia founded, in such a manner as to reflect no 
disgrace on the election they have had the goodness 
tomako. 

I beg to present my best wishes for (he prosperi- 
ty of this society, and express a hope Ihat their 
fiuTsait* and communications may eitend the know- 
edge, and improve the practice of the roost iropor- 
taot of all the occupations of civilized man, in the 
whole of that extended territory in which i( ia esta- 
blished. 

I hare the honour (o be, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

William Jacob. 

C^Bboad-tail Shiep — J present /rom lAeJVInry. 
Sir,— I have a fine Asiatic Sheep, which was pre- 
sented lo me by my friend John A. Kearney, sur- 
Sion of (he fleet in the Mediterranean, who states 
at be was presented lo him by Mr, Cunningham, 
an English merchant in Smyrna. This buck was 
raised oy hand in (he establishment of the "Aga" 
oflhe town or"Cooklija," a few miles from that city. 
With a desire lo ealend his usefulness, I have the 
pleasure to offer lo the acceptance of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of this place the loan of him for one year. 
lam, very rcipeclfully, your obedient servant, 
L. Kbabskt. 
To. J- S. SaiHnaa, Esq. 

(kmttpmtding Ste'Ty, MA. Agnaiitmal Soetety. 
BiiUmor;JmuU, 181ft. 
The mu(toa of this stock has been found superior 
lo uy other — of its wool I know nothing. 

L. K. 



[Its wool ia on a par with common coontry wool- 
die sheep is a very £ne one of the bind, beiog but a 
lamb. II grew Tery much on the voyage, end the 
fleah of its tail is, we should say more than a fool 
srideand of equal length— we should think Ihat a 
quarter of (hiahlood would give breadth to the tail 
and fatnesi (o the hind quarters that could not fail 
to yield saddles of rontton or le^s of lamb of very 
■operior quality. We recollect that Col. Poi^l, had 
OBce (ho goodness to walk with ui through (he Phil- 
adetpbia market, lo make enquiries of the sheep 
riclnallers, who averred that they had never bad 
racb early and 6ne lamb or saddles of mutton so 
superior at when they had a due mixture of the 
bmadlajl sheep.— The ram left by Capt. Kearney, is 
at Oakland Mills, the beautiful estate of T. Oliver, 
Esq. one of the Iruatees of the Maryland Agricul- 
tanl Society— we venture lo say that when the sea- 
•oa arrives for It, any member of the society can 
■end a ewe or two, and thus getting a ram or half 
blood, be may alterwards have quarter blood, which 
we apprehend, is about the degree of it that would 
be most expedient.] 

P. 8. The problem ia not yet solved, why it is 
that in this country, the m^le cannot overcome the 
physical difficulty presented to copulation by ihe 
immense breadth of (he tail of the female— yet Ihe 
fact IS Dodisputed and indixputsble. 

DTThe communication signed "A tetU wisher of 
Iks Jmmeo* Farmtr," hat been received. The facts 
at* intereatiog, but (hey implicate equine properly 
and character of too much value to be published on 
■Boaymooa aathorilj. We cannot too highly esti- 
■wl« the impoiUnee of ebor, loaU t d abl Aul Pedi- 



irreea. It is of much moie importance in horses 
than in men — for, although much depends on blood 
in the latter case, the crossing is not within our con- 
irol, and hence we can never accomplish Ihe physi- 
cal and moral improvements of which the race 
would be susceptible. The horse being an affair of 
management, we cannot too strictly attend to/iitn%/ 
but it would be unjust and pernicious, to question 
Ihe purity of a stallion of high renown on anony- 
mous suggestion. Much mischief was done, for in- 
stance, by a report, whicb'we are now convinced was 
erroneous, that Ihe imported Horse Purteh was not 
(be real Punch. It prevented the diffusion of his 
noble blood, except m a very limited degree, just 
enough to make all regret that the doubt of his gen- 
uineness was ever suggested, plausible ai were Ihe 
reasons for entertaining that doubt. 

g^ Jack Asses.— There are at Mr. Stansbury's 
stable, on Fell's Point, two uncommonly large ani- 
mals of (his description, brought recently from 
Spain by Cspt. Uill, of the Leander. They are 
both considerably upwards of thirteen hands high, 
though one is but three and the other but four yean 
old. Thev are large bodied, high spirited and well 
made, with much bone, and in performance "noth- 
ing loth," as the Captain took the precaution to as- 
certain before be purchased them. They are both 
for sale, but will not remain here long if not dispos- 

0* MaaTLAHD Chbhicsl WonRS — Calcihkd 
Ml QUE SI a. 

Although, at first thought, the subject of these 
brief remarks may appear foreign to the designs of 
our journal, a moment's reQection will lead to a very 
different conclusion. The farmer, above all others, 
is interested in Ihe supply of cheap and pure medi- 
cines. Every good farmer will have at hand his 
bottle of Maohbsia, and a few other simple but ef- 
Gcacious curatives for timely application when Ihe 
occasion does not require the attendance of the Doc- 
tor, and when his distant residence makes his imme- 
diate attendance impracticable. A timely dose, like 
a timely stitch, olten saves nine. 

Among the many monuments that the spirit of 
patriotism and enterprise have raised up in ourcily, 
there are some which toaer higher than even Ihat 
intended to commemorate Ihe glory of Washington. 
But our object is to apeak of one, humble in alli- 
tude hut high in estimation for the benefits it is cal- 
culated lo confer on the community, both town and 
country. -We allude to "The Maryland Chemical 
Works," of the Messrs. McKim. These gentlemen, 
besides their own ample resources in lhescience,huve 
the advantage ofihe aid of a skilful praciicai chemist 
from France, Mons.de La Cretar, who brought let- 
ters from some of the most respectable gentlemen of 
that country; — one from General LAriTRTTB to Ihe 
editor of the American Farmer, spoke of him in ihe 
highest terms as being a complete roaster of Ihe 
science of practical cheraiairy. With these advan- 
tages the Maryland Chemical Works, are now able 
lo turn out many of the most useful articles of the 
Materia Medica, as well as moat of the chemicals 
used in the arts. To enumerate all the products 
of the eslablisbmeot would he tediousj but there is 
one article, in such general — such universal use 
among all classes, which these works have produced, 
that it deserves a parltcular notice — we allude loCa^ 
eintd Magnena. For many years "Henry's Cal- 
cined Magnesia" has almost monopolized the mar- 
kets of the United States, and has eilorted a high, 
and, it is thought an unreasonable price. Il wa» a 
good article, but it was only to be bought with a 
good price. This article has now a powerful, and 
WB have 00 doubt a successful, competitor in 
"MeKaa'i Qemmu Cateintd Magni*ia," which is 
recommended as its equal in all respects, and is sold 
for little more thao half Ibe price of Hcdij'i- 



Thia arlicle is prepared from the earbonate of 
msgnesia, (common msgoesia,) which is also maoo- 
faclured at Ihe Maryland Works. It has been got- 
ten up with considerable expense, and with great 
care and persevering industry, and is the exclusive 
production of Richard McKim, Eso. one of the firm, 
whose exemplary industry and application to useful 
science, without wailing to be prompted by Deceiaity, 
we are glad to bold up is worthy of imitation to 
young rnen of less means, who spend their time in 
the feminine occupation, of spinoing street yarn or 
standing a( corners, to stare at those who do. 

Thosewho have used McKim's Calcined Magne- 
aia have admitted il lo be equal if not superior to 
any vended in this country— in fact it lias been 
submitted to tests which cannot err, with Hen- 
ry's and other imported articles, by which its 
equality in every respect has been established. Un- 
der such circumstances it ia no matter of surprise 
that it is gradually gelling into repute. It should be 
asubject of pride lo Baltimorcans particularly, as il 
may be called a Baltimore article entirely- the glass 
having been made here, and the materials obtained 
from the aeighbourhood. 

Baltimobb Ma aiKT.— Howard street Flour Con- 
tinues wilhoul a change, the wagon price still being 
t6. 13t> and the store price (6.35 a 6.371. There 
has been a very considerable faUJng off in the ia- 
specliona of the last quarter, compared with those 
of the same quarter in 1828. In March, April and 
May, 1838, Ihe inspectiona amounted to 153,356 bar- 
rels; during Ihe same period in 1829 Ihey amounted 

10 only 103,993 barrels—deficipncy 48.3G3 barrel*. 

11 is also slated Ihat there is no Nuaquehanna vtheat 
in market. Lies Slotk.~We have heard of no sales 
worthy of particular notice. The prices remain un- 
altered. 

Latest Fobbiob News. 

By (be packet ship Pacific, London and Liver- 
pool papers, have been received at New York, to 
the Idlh May. 

There had been some rioting in SpitalSeld amooc 
the silk weavers, many looms had been attacked 
and destroyed, and Immense mobs continued to pa- 
rade (he streets until the illli of May, when il was 
announced that Ihe msstert had agreed to reatore 
(be prices of 1634, according to the demand of the 
workmen. The streets were thronged on this oc- 
casion with weavers, their wives and families, who 
rent the air with huzzas and acclamations. On the 
same day there were disturhtiijces at Stockport. A 
large crowd assembled, resisting the attempts of the 
magistrates aod police olliccrs to disperse them, and 
finally yielded onlf lo the military. Afler this down 
lo the 15lb there had been no luither breaches of 
the peace. 

Three banks are mentioned as having slopped 

Eayment in Ihe We.<l of Engtaod, viz: that of 
leasrs. Floud & Co-, of Exeter, and two of Meaar*. 
tJharpe & Co., one at Chard, and the other at Crew- 
kerne. "These houses iverc connected wilh mana- 
facluring operations, and their failure is, no doubt, 
owing (0 the calling in of Ihe one-pound notes. 
Thus (be Smalt-Note Extinction Act has begun lo 
produce its natural effect — namely, the exiinclioo of 
those banks which rested upon sueb circulatioD for 
their existence." 

Mr. O'CoBHEL made an attempt lo take hi* seat 
in the House of Commons on the 1 5th. On being 
required lo lake the eld oath, he declined, and was 
required to leave the house without being heard. 
The case wai lo be argued on the Monday follow- 
ing, when it was probably decided, whether Mr.' 
O'Conoel was enlilled to his seat wllhont a re-elec- 
tion. 

Advice* from Constantinople up to the ISlh of 
April say Ihat the Sultan has re-established the 
free trmde in corn, aod the capital is now well sup* 
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pUed. The eovernment l.ad fotmerlj a mon'^'M last Tuesda, noibdng extensive, and the <l«alers co 
»f tha trade m corn flour rice Hnrt oil. The H"'- \ >J>g freely into Iho market, a yerj fair bu^ineaa « 
ol tM traae in corn. nour. """"." e.Detienc- I done, al iin ad.onee Pn Irish wheat of Id. per 10 Iba. 
tan has now given U up and the cllj has "P ^ JggrfgaJe ■r^rof, 0/ lA. .« «,tck, i^hich »V^« duis- 

ed the good effecla at Ihe chungB in an in>nie"'"i= 1 ,^.^*?. " „ , » / — „ „e „» 

reduction of prices. The merchant* ; 



oblified to deliver Ihese arlicli 
rosgizines, bul may dispose of them 



lonKri 
public 
ly dispose of them al Itn'ir own 
discrelion. The blockade of the Dardanelles Wm 
not been able I0 prevent the entrance of EnRli^h 
tmmIs laden wilh wheaL The negocialions wilV 
Uic envoy of Ihe Netherlands are going on, and a< 
an tadicBtion ofa dinponiiion lo lerminale the differ 
enee nilh England and France, it is said thai Ihi 
Por(6 has, by the omiasion of (he P«cha of thi 
Horei in the Hat of funclionBriea. consented lucill> 
to Ibe emancipation of the ftlorea and ihe Cyciadei, 

RCS9I;1 t,SD TuitKET. 

:V^$Jrom the Theatre of (Far.— The Journal of 
Odessa contains the folioning bulletin.' — 

"Hussein Pacha who had assembled near Bour- 
{O* 4000 infantry and about 1500 cavalry, attack- 
ed, onihe 9th of April, at day-break, with bi» whole 
force, the mountain redoubl near Sizoboli, which 
Major Lebedeir, with Ihe two ballations of ihe regi- 
ment Asoff, defended with Ihe grealeat brnvery. 
The attack was terrible. In spile of the fire of 
grape abot from eight guns, supported by a well di- 
rected fire of musketry, and by grenades Ihat were 
thrown out out of (he trenches, an officer of (he re- 
gular troops in Ihe suit of Hussein Pacha, and three 
other Turks, succeeded in climbing Ihe parapet, 
and penetrating (o (he interior of Ihe redoubl, where 
Ihey fell, pierced with wounds. At Ihe moment ol 
Ibe first alarm, Ihe troops furming the garrison of 
Siioboli assembled with astonishing rapidity on (he 
parade brfore Ihe place from which Grn. Wachten 
MDt them against the enemy, viz. (wo ballnlions to 
Ihe right and Iwo lo the left. He bimielf, at (he 
head of one of (hese badalions and two funs, sup- 
ported by Ihe regiment of Dnispruf'k marched 
againgt Ibe riehi flank of Ihe enemy, who wasatlack- 
ins the gate of the redoubl wilh great impetuosity. 
Ail the (roaps advanced, wilh drums healing and 
loud buzEHS, and rushed on Ihe enemy wiib fiied 
bayonets: (he (wo guns keeping up a brisk fire of 
grape sbol. The Turks, altacked on all sides, and 
riposed to a moa( vio1cn( fire, were wholly broken, 
and fled in the grealcst confusion. They were pur 
sued (o the farlhesl heights, where ihey eoiighl refuge 
in Ihe wood, and so retreated over the mountains lu 
Bourgoi- During Ihe attack, ihe fire of uur f 
boat* placed on our right wing, was very eflrcli 
The loss of Ihe enemy musl have been very gn 
fat, besides a great number of killed and Hounded 
Uial (he Turkish cavalry carried off, we 
thedilches, and to (he place vrherc (he pi 
ed, Sa7 killed. We tooli live prisoners. We had 27 
Buballeros and privates killed, and I ilalT offici ' 
superior offiL'ers, and CT suhsllerns and prii 
wonoded. Major General Wachlen received a 
fusion in Ihe foot by a ball." 
LoHDOH Marieti.— JVom Ihe Londim -Ww Ptim Cnr- 

nnt 0/ May Ifi. 
Kin— The sales are numcroua. but they consist chief- 
'' of small parcels to the trade; mid. Bengal at I li. 6it., 
-H lineal 14i.: new Carolina 35j. a Sii. 

foot— This day 1 10 bags Spanish tvodI. fair, lOd. lo 
344 [ 61 bags Gormnn wool, common, lOd. lo ' - " ' 
■-ee bags Merino wool, S\d, 

-ivtnrooL MtRKET— .Itfaj 16. CDllon— The imparl 
'•a week is i3,l>40 bags, end the solos reach !],640 
lags, including one thousand Iwo hundred Bawrds and 
>deana taken on apeciilation. and isu Pemams for ex- 
,«n, at a decline on the SuraU at ""blic sale of id. pei 
and at last week's rates o .ner descriptions ol 



i>ufif time fayablt on Fonign Com- 
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Pricei Current in Boilon. Jane 19. 

:, bbl. t.9.00 a b.OO. Beam, wbite, bushel 



1. 00 a 1.37. iftc/, mess. bbl. 10.S6 a lO.&O; cargo No. 1 
9.00 3 9.50; No. 3, B.OO a 3.S0. fuller, inspected, No! 
1, now, Ih. .14 a .Ifi. Clieiie, new milk, .^ a .9; skim- 
med milk, E. a .S. FliruT, Balltmore Howard-st. 7.00 a 
1.13; Gene<-ee, 1.00a T. 50; Rje, best,— . Grain, Corn, 
bush. .SB a 60; Rye, .10 b .BD; Barley .67; Oats .40 a 
.4£. /Jc^'-Lirnt, IslBort, new.lb. .9, PorJi;, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a le.se; Navy, mesa, 13.00 a 13.30) Cargo, No. I. 
13.00 a 13.35. Seeds, Herd's Grass, bushel, 1.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass S.60; Red Top .6S a 1.00; Lu- 
, lb. .33 a. 60; White Honeysuckle Clover. 33 a .60; 
Red du. Noclhern, .7 a .B; French Suear Beet 1 .60; Man- 

dWiinel . FrDDl,MennD,full blood, washed, .30 a 

7; do. do. unwashed, .20 a .23; do. three-fourths wash- 
I, .26 a. SO, do. half and quarter washed, .Si a. £4; Na- 
re, washed .SO a.. Si; Pulled, Lambs', 1st sort, .36 a 
[;do. Sdsort, .2Sa.S5;do. spinning, 1st sort, £7 a .30. 

Price* Current in JVew York, June 13. 
Bees-wax, yellow .S3 a ,84. CoKon, Now Orleans . 10 
.12; Upland, .Si B .lOi; Alabama, -9 a II. Coltm 
Baqging. Uemp .19 a.EI; Flai.IGa.lS. Flax, Ameri- 
can S a 9. FlaxMid, rough, tierce ; clean : 

nnir, N.York, bbl. 6.75 a ; Canal E.75 a 7.1^4;Bal- 
'e Howard si. 6.374 a 7.00; RichmODd city mills,-' 
CDUiilry, 6.&0 a 6. G^t; Alexandria, B.7S a — ; Fredericks' 
burg 6.50 > 6.6i4; Petersburg. B.BSiaG.7G; Rye Flour. 
3.1&B4.00; Indian Meal, per libl.S.374 a S.50; per hhd. 

IS.00al3.S&. Groin, Wheat, Virginia ;N.CaroUna. 

ai.37i; Rye, North, 70; Corn, Yellow, North, .65t 

Mi Barley, .54 3 .65; Oals.Soulh and North, .35 a .40, 

Peas, white, dry 1 hu. — ; Beans, 7 bu. 8.00 a 8.50. Prooi' 

Beef, mess 10.00 a 10.50; prime 7.75aS.S6: cargo 

6.00. Buuer, N. York, a —; shipping. .B a .11; Lard. 

6; Pork, mess IS.SO a U.BIt; prime 9.15 a 10.00. 

cargo 9.00 a ; Hams, Va.,per lb. .9 a. 10; Northern 

10. fiici.lia.S. rodoccD, Virginia. 34a. G4a.e|' 
Ncky, .31 a 54 a .64. ffoot. Mi ' 
fleece, .3t a ,38; Pulled, .33 a ." 
Pulled, spinning, .IB a .3S. 

Price* Cwreiil in Fhiladelpkia, June 1 6, 
Bm-urax, yellow .!Ja.83; Beam, bushel gl.OD a 1. 91 
icrf. mess 10 a II, piime 9 a 9.50, cargu 7; Butler, N< 
I, Sa.84, No.Z, .5b .6; ColIsn.New Orleans. Ua .1:. 
Jpland 9. a .tO), Tennessee 9, a .104, Alabama 9. 1 
104; P»..tAtrj,SoUth. .32a.33. Weal. .30a.3l; Fliw.74 
i.S. flour.siiper.6.00a6. 61, fine 8.35; RjeS.Gia 3.15; 

Cornmeal, hds. 11.50 a .his. i.ti a ; FttafreiL, 

cask a ; bu. 1.35; Grain, Wheal I.I5 a 1.35; 

Kye .60 a.e5. Corn I. 0. while, .44 a .46. 1. c. yellow, .4; 
a.4S. u. c. round. .50 a .51; Oats .30 a. 40, Barley. Pa. 
.— a.— ; do. Cast.. 55a .80; btack-eycd Peas .40 a .611. 
/Jgmi. Jersey 9 a .1 1, Virijinia .10 a .12. iVcstarn.B a .9; 
Htmp, 210; Lard, .5 a .B ; Oil, linseed, BO; Port, me^:, 
I3.0ua I3.i!5. prime 11.60 a 11, cargo 10.00 a 10.25; Rtci, 
2.75 a 3. S5; ToAacco, Kentucky .34 a .G. Virginia .44 a. 1; 
rfDui, common washed lb. .28 a. 30. half blood ,30 a .S^, 
three quarters blood .33 a .35, full blood .36 a .40; un- 
washed, generally 10 ccnu less, according to quality. 



Saturday, SO 

Wunday, 21 

Monday, SS 

Tuesday S3 

Wednesday... 24 

Thursday, aS 

Friday 26 



Length Moon 
of daya. Rises. 



—Last Quarter, 93d, 1 1 h. 3S m. Eve. 
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[irr»(ei{/Dr(h( American FaTiieT,by EdnarJ J- WiOn* 
S( Co., Coiiimtisian Mirchanls and Flanttn' JJgnU. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, fS.OO a 10,00— 

Bonds, ordinarj, 4.C0 n 6.00— red, 5.0O a S. 00— fin* 
red, B.OO a 10.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5.00a 
S.50— good red S.OO B H.OO— fine yellow lO.OOsCO.M 
— Rappahannock, 4.00 a 6.00 — Kentucky, common 5.00 
a 7.00— wrapping, 6.00 a 8.00. 

Flour— best white wheal familj, (7.50 a B.OO*— «!»• 
peffino Howard-al. 6.S5 a 6,371; city mills, 6,00« — Sus- 
quehanna, 6.O1)— Cdrh Mejl, bbl. 2.50— Grain, best 
red wheat, 1. 10 a 1.25— best white do. 1.20 a 1.3S— ord. 
Id good, .8O11 l.lO—CDRH,while,40. a. 42; yellow, .41 
a.44— Rye, .531.55— Oats,. SS a. 32— BeiHi.I.OOal.U 
— PKils,.55 B .80— Clovbr seto, 3.50 a 4.50 — Tiuovai, 
2bS.50— ObcBsbd Grabs, 2 a 3.50— Herd's, .16 ■ i.Otk- 
Lucerne.S7t a.5Qlb. — Bablet, .45a.50 — Fi.*aSiiD,I.OO 
— COTTOti, Virg. .34 B .10 — Lou. .11a .l£ — Alab. .10 ■ 
.II— Mississippi .11 a .13- North Carolina. .lOa. I)— 
Geo. .9 « . I!— Whisbby, hhds. Isi pf. .^3 — iu bbis, .Ma 
25— Wool, common. uQivashed, lb. .15 a .16 — wash- 
ed, .18 a .20 — crossed, .20 a .22 — lhree-c)uarter,.tB ■ 
.30— full do.. SOo. 50. accord 'gtoqual.-HisiF, Russia, 
ton,)22£ a 230; Country, dew- rolled, 136 a 140— iraler- 
rolled, llOo ISO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl. 
S 15; do, trimmed, 6.50- North Carolina, No. 1, 6.15 a 
B.5D— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 4.00 84.114; No. I.S^a 
3.15— Mackerel, No, 1,8.00; No- 1,5.15; No. S, 4.15— 
Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do, Eaatem 
Shore, .124— hog round, cured, -7 a ,3- Featben, Jl 
a .29— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton. (3.S0, ground, 
1.26 bbl — Prime Beef on the hoof, j^,50 a )6.S». 

•Eight dDltnrs by the single barrel, for EUieoIU' Pa- 
(apsco white wheat family flour. 

RKET I MO.— Strawberries. 6^0124 per quart; Cher. 
lilj perql.;PeBS, 124 « 25 per peck; Squaba.lSf; 
Young Ul lie kens, 1.00 a 1.50 perdoz.; Butter, lb. .314 • 

374; Eggs. .10 a .11; Potaloes. Irish, bush.^l.OOa ; 

Chiekons. doa, laS.OO; Beef, prime pieces, lb. .8 a. 10; 
Vealr-B; Mutton,. 6 a .1; Pork. .6; young Pigs, dressed, 
.874 ;a 1.00 Sausages, lb. .B; Pork, 5.50 a S.OO CiTL 



MrKIM'S GENUINE CALCINED MAGNESIA 

The prnprielora of Iho Maryland Chamicnl Works, 

can with cunKdcnce. reoommeiid liiis article to the put- 
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the French for the Amcrtcan Farmtr, continued; Sm. 
S. Affinities of the Properties of Wool between UieM- 
selves — A sketch of Bedford County, Pennsylvania, 
manner of clearing new land, be, — On the use of S^ 
Soap on Apple Trees— Destruction of Fruit TYoes by 
Caterpillars, how to destroy them— Influence of Wooca 
in the suppression of Intemperance — Poetry, Soliloquy 
of a Drunkard's Wife; Home— Portrait of Tom Thumb, 
Ihe celebrated American Trotter, in Ihe act of perfonr 
ing his match of one hundred miles, with a deseriptio> 
of Ihe horse and match carl — Editorial; Letlera fror 
his Excellency Silicslre Itebello and Mr. WMIia. 
Jacobs; Broad-tailed Sheep; Jack Asses; Marylan< 
Chemical Works; Baltimore Flour Market— Laleat Y"- 
reign News and Pdces— Prices of Country produer '■ 
Ihe Boston, New Yi> "' Philr-"- *=' '"'" ■•-i<'"b««' ••- 
keia— Almanac for ui. - —■' 

' ""-'ed everj Prirfaj, at Five Dollars per a...,.^. ~ 
OHN S. SKINNER, Edilor.hy John D. Tot, eornr 
■' SL Paul and Market alrset*, r^'—. ^'n|li>i 
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A. NEW THEATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP. 

Trm ul ati d fnm Uu Frtnth by the Editor of the AnerUan 

(Contiaaed from page 106.) 

Section 4. 

Of (he relation bttiettn the proptrtiei of Wool, and 

the eondUimi qf tht tkin and of Ike body of tite 

Shttp. 

The indirect and remote causes which inQjence 
Ihe pTaperliet of bodies, being for tlie moat part 
eoncenled or imperceptible, we tnual in practice 
content ourielveE wiih Ihe study of those which are 
more immeditite — Thus For exampte, ir Ihe fine 
thread produced bj the art of the gold wire drawer 
is striking from ils great tenuity and regularity, the 
conclusion very naturally followg Ihntit is to be at- 
tributed to the minuteness of the perforations in the 
iron plate through which it has passed, and this con- 
jecture is not the lets Grm Tromour being incapable 
of ealimating the causes rendering Ihe one ductile, 
■nd the other aufficienlty hard Id cause its reduction. 
In applying this illustration to the study of wool, 
we will endeavour to explain the relations which 
exist between its properties, and the condition of 
ihe skin and body of the sheep. 

Analouisls teach us that the tegument composed 
or three distinct parts, the true skin,' (le cuir,) 



' [The existence of the true skin (chorion, ctitia 
dmnit,) and epidermis, or cuticle, as constituents of the 
CDVerings of the body of man and the higher classes of 
animals, is admitted on all bauds by naatomista. Oui 
author ju eoumeraling a third lamina (mucus net work, 
corpus mucosum, Malpighianum) has adopted the opi- 
nion of Malpighi. Malpighi describes the mucous net 
work as a soft stratum of matter between Ibo true skin 
and epidermis. It is in this matter (hat the colour so 
characteristic of nations is supposed to reside, nnd th. 
diSerecce in the complexion of Ihe fair Ci'jossinn am 
Ethiopian, the yellow hue "t the naliy« of China, am 
copper colour of the abc^iginal AmMican, is explained 
b) some phjBioloEisU "i the 6un»os<:d presence of this 
matter. Bichat and ^Jhauesier deny, however, that any 
aueh mucous layer's *o bo found. 

The chorion Istiroperiy the skin, so far as respects its 
body or thickn-ss. it is a deiLse fibrous net work, and 
when condens-d in the process of tanning, forms leath- 
er. The Epdormis is the outermost layer; when sepa- 
rated rrom-h^'rus 'I''" it appears ns a transparent lam- 
ing) u iiis void of sensibiiity, and destitute of Tascu- 
larily • cannot be considered as possessing Ihe endow- 
tnenirol life. It seems to ho a secretion from tbe true 
lUiv formed for its protection, in order to hinder the 
tar direct contact, of exterior bodies. It is subject to 
uceesant wear, and often exfoliates in large scales. II 
may readily be separated from the true skin, after 
maceration in water; in the human body it is rendered 
particularly evident in the case of hlisters. In the horse, 
and in some birds, as the parrot species, it falls off 
in powder, and in some of the reptiles it comes awav in 
an entire sheath, as in the ease of the snake. There is 
one organic endowment possessed by the skin, which 
our author seems to have overlooked; it is the sebaceous 
elands; they are to be found in all animals of warm 
blood, who have the cells of the adipose neb filled with 
fat. They are minute, membranous vesicles, and secrete 
from the blood an oily fluid which serves lo keep the 
■kin soft and pliant. II is said that the characteristic 
smell of animals is rcferrible to this secretion, as the ne- 
gro for example. 

In the lost we have it asserted that when tte oily ma- 
terials are superabundant that they are discharged 
through the porous tissue of the WJOl — We are not 
aware that anatomists have ever suniccded in pointing 
out any thing like eshalent or porJUS orifices in wool 
or hair; we are told by Ihem Ihrt hair is tubular, the 
central part is called the pith er pedulla, whilst the ex- 
ternal part is somewhat corneois or hemy, and is evi- 
dently filamentous. These Gbmonts uniformly point 
towards the distal extremity, aid are moat evident to- 
waida the base of the hair, t is upon Ibis structure 

No. IS.— Yol.Il. 



>us net work, (U riieau muqueia,) and epider- 
(V (pidermt) rests upon a cellular menibrane 
within the inlerslieesof which the fat is secreted, or 
other ivords, the superabundant and oily parts of 
tbe food is deposited in the cells of this membrane. 
We have already attempted to shew that it is in Ibis 
ilruclure, or adipose membrane, that the bulbs or 
ools of the hair or wool, are for Ihe most implanted. 
These bulbs are nourished through the medium of 
delicate vessels which ramify through the fatty mem- 
brane and thence derive tbe materials necessary to 
the formation and growth of Ihe hair— and when these 
materials are superabundant, or in excess, the po- 
rous tissue of the wool serves for their elimination. 
The bulb then ia to be considered the matrix from 
which tbe hair springs; in its growth it passes 
through the true skin and epidermis, deriving from 
this latter a covering for a small extent. Continuing 
to grow it displays itself to our observation in the 
condition of wool. So far, then, anatomy reveals to 
IS tbe organization proper to the growth of wool; 
and could we be initiated into the inscrutable laws 
hicb regulate this mechanism we should experience 
difficulty in indicating tbe circumstances upon 
which the very marked difTerences in its fibre de- 
pend. But through the veil which conceals from 
us these mysteries, we cannot but consider Ihe pro- 
bable eflect of the quantity of matter which difiuses 
itself in, or overflows (icponcAe) the bulb or reser- 
voir where the hbre takes root, the circumstances 
of the skin which influence Ihe conSguralion of the 
mould of Ibis fibre, and finally search, in this study, 
tbe explanation of the efiecls which experience 

Amongst these efiecls let us regard those which 
appear lo us most worthy of attention. 

Of two lambs of the same race, and presenting 
the same quality of wool; the one bas been pushed 
lo an excess of entbonpoinl by a nourishment to 
abundant, tbe other has been reared according to 
regime, or mode of treatment, justly proportioned 
to lis necessities. — After the first shearing, we have 
remarked in regard to the former, that its wool has 
a tendency lo become coarse, to grow long, to ' 

its primitive eharacter, its suppleness, and co 

quently a portion of its softness, as well as Ihe binds 
of elasticity which depend upon this suppleness. At 
seconii and Ihe third shearing these effects he- 
e more and more evidant. The other animal, 
le contrary, maintains all its primitive qualities, 
same experiment being prolonged lo the second 
and Ibird generation, and beyond that, it becomes 
almost impossible to recognize any similitude be- 
tween them. These inconleslible results, which 
proved to ua by every day's experience, appear 
IS lo be explained by ihe following theory: The 
abundance of fal augments Ihe volume of the ani- 
mal, and ought consequently to distend and dilate 
the flexible envelope of this volume, that is lo say, 
the skin; all the pores with which Ibis skin is pierc- 
ed will be enlarged; tbe openings specially provided 
for Ihe passage, and the configuration of the Gbre will 
also be enlarged; Ibe matter out of which the wool is 
to be composed, and which these openings receive, 
being yet son, will arrive at these openings from Ihe 
bulb in greater abundance, and will there develop 
Itself tbe more. In Ibe same manner as melted lead 



that the mattingand consolidation of hair in the process 

of felling depends. The oil or grease which is found 

- hair or wool cannot be considered as directly 

isuding from it. It is on the contrary lb* product of 

sebaceous glands which are destined by nature to 

be the instruments of this oily secretion; these glands 

found in all animals inhabiting the surface of the 

earth. In some quadrupeds we find them agglomerated, 

coosliluline a single glandular body near tbe anus; this 

'- *he case in the castor, civet, and musk-deer. In birds 

find this same compound gland, on the rump, and it 

is from this source (hat they derive the oil with which 

they anoint their plumage, Ei. .dmcr. Pv,} 



forma a larger bullet in a large mould than in t 
smaller one: — T^iice Ihtjiire will be coaner~(di»- 
hrt ce brin groiiira.) 

The bulb, of which tbe reservoir is supported in 
the fatly membrane, will appropriate lo itself a 
greater quantity of Ibe juices, and will supply Ihem 
in superabundance lo ihe fibre: — TTieaee tkiM ^brt 
leill betonu longer — (dia-lori ce briit I'ittongera ) 

It is natural lo suppose that tbe form of Ibe cuta- 
neous canal which contains the fibre will be enlarg- 
ed by Ihe dilation that the skin will undergo, and 
moreover by the superabundance of rich matter. 
The mould of Ihe wool being enlarged, its sipuoai- 
lies will not be bo marked, and the fibre, which tbeso 
sinuosities would render more or less undulated, will 
have its undulations in part effaced: — if taill be 
clianged then in ill character. 

In fine we may comprehend that the thickening 
of the fibre, or whatever makes it coarser, will alter 
necessarily its suppleness and all Ihe qualities which 
depend on and are connected with it. 

The preceding reasonings do not apply only to 
the example of Ihe two Imubs that have been sub- 
mitted to different regimens; they will equally apply 
to every and all kindii of wool-hearing animals, tnat 
art, or nature itself has endowed with large size, 
gross forms, and a high degree of entbonpoiitl, or 

On the other hand, an animal reduced by an insuf- 
ficiency of nourishment to a condition of meager- 
ness and decay in its Scece, presents It 
nation effects entirely 
hare observed above, 
grow Goer, but it is feeble and attains not its natural 
length. It becomea white and dry, it loses its snp- 
pleness and its other qualities; in fine, if it does not 
fall off of itself, it offers in its Icngih inequalities of 
strength which esaenlially injure il for use. — In fact, 
all meagerness other than that which is the faabituds 
of the body, healthy and in good condition, dimi- 
nishes beyond measure the fatty provision of the 
cellular membrane: The bulb has thus been depriv- 
ed of a part of its juices, for which it had necessity 
to form the Gbre of Ibe wool, and suitably nourisb 
it. Hence it is not astonishing that tbe wool should 
be short and feeble. 

There has been evidently a diminution in the 
evacuation by the pores of Ihe skin, and in Ihe pro- 
duction'ofgT-ea9inesi(iumf;)andfrom that cause more 
whiteness and dryness of the wool; from that cause 
also its less suppleness, and tbe alteration of other 
qualities con:iecled with suppleness. The skin 
which envelopes Ibe body is contracted in propor- 
tion as the volume of the body bus diminished, and 
from it has resulted Ibe shrinking of the pores and 
of the mould of the fibre. If Ihe circumstances which 
deprive this fibre of its nourishment are not ameli* 
orated, the passage provided for it shrinking, and itf 
strength diminishing more and more, it gels smaller 
in a degree that it breaks of itself, or detaches itself 
from Ibe body by its own weight If Ihe nourishment 
is supplied and ihearaelioralion takes place before thia 
separation has ensued, Ihe fibre will have been able 
to resume its diameter and its strength; but compos- 
ed then of two portions, feebly connected with each 
other, it will present an inequality of strenglh which 
will essentially injure it for all useful purposes. It ia 
Ibis condition of wool which we frequently remark in 
the case of animals which have experienced mala- 
dies, or which have been reduced by a defect of 
nourishment, lo a condition of great meagerness, 
or yet more which huve been subjected to sudden 
and marked Iransilions from a good to a bad regi- 
men, and from an insufficient regimen to one of 
abundant nourishment. One sees thus that if the 
ss of embonpoint or fatness, has a pernicious in- 
fluence on Ihe properties of wool, that of a state of 
meagerness, caused by Ihe want of nourisbmenl, or 
by sickness, is yet more hurtful. 

Let us pass now (o another obiervaliDii. 
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Hie degree of fineness of the fibre is in inverse pro- 
portion to the thickness of the ifcin. — There is an im> 
portant fact which is observed not only in the 
sheep of the same or different races, but in the 
•ame individual according to the divers parts of the 
carcass. That rule is, without doubt, subject to 
tome exceptions, although we do not find any other 
than the very constant one presented by the skin of 
the belly and testicles, which, though always verv 
thin, does not produce, however, the finest wool; 
but we will endeavour presently to give a reason for 
that exception. Besides, no principle seems to us 
more certain, and we would be disposed to reduce 
the art of bringing wool to perfection to that of giv- 
ing to the race the habit of a skin thin and equally 
thin in each part of the carcass. 

If we ask, indeed, of a leather-dresser what parts 
of the skin of the sheep are the thickest, he will an- 
swer ,the knee, the forehead, the tail, the buttocks, the 
upper part of the neck, and the lower when a dew-lap 
exists; the thigh, and at last the back. Now, if we 
ask of a manager of flocks what parts of the fleece 
are the most difficult to make fine, he will succes- 
sively assign the same parts which the leather dresser 
bad indicated. It may be added that that race 
of indigenous sheep whose skin is almost three times 
as thick as those of merinos, and that which is also 
worthy of remark, is that in general the parts of the 
body where the wool is the coarsest, are precisely 
those which not oaly present the greatest thickness 
of skin but also the greatest abundance of fat. 

1. This corroborates what we have said before, 
touching the influence of embonpoint or fat, on the 
coarseness of the fibre. 

We have observed that this principle which we 
eonsider as so well established, is liable to excep- 
tions, and especially to that which results from the 
inferiority of the wool that is gathered upon the 
belly of the sheep in spite of the thinness of the 
skin on that part of the body. Yet we do not be- 
lieve that one can infer from such an exception any 
well founded reason to deny the existence of the 
general principle. In fact, if the wool of the 
bellj were not exposed to the continual rump- 
ling (froissement) of the ground or floor {Voire) 
upon which the sheep reposes, and to the per- 
nifiious effects of the humidity produced by 
the urine and excrements, it would perhaps be the 
finest part of the fleece; for the lower part of the 
sides, which generally yields the finest locks, is the 
part which approaches nearest the belly. This sup- 
position appears so much the more admissible, as 
by means of straw litter, veir abundant and very 
dry, we sometimes find the fleeces of our merinos 
as fine on the belly as on the shoulder. Moreover, 
this skin, which envelopes the belly, is destined by 
its daily functions to be much more dilated than on 
any other part of the body, and this dilation must 
have, as we have seen, great influence in augment- 
ing the coarseness of the fibre. 

If we could yet further extend our observations, 
we should find that the fine wool succeeds to the 
coarse when the skin becomes thinner, {s'amincU',) 
that on the contrary, the coarse wool succeeds the 
fine when the skin thickens, and that in a word, that 
hair or wool of the worst quality takes place of 
good wool when the skin becomes callous. 

In fact in the successive progress of refining and 
crossing, it is evident that the wool perfects itself as 
fast as the skin becomes thinner, just as we see that 
in place of advancing in the road to perfection the 
wool degenerates in fineness in proportion as the 
skin thickens. As to hair or bad wool, we see it takes 
the place of good wool in every place where the 
skin becomes hard by the effect of external circum- 
stances; thus, with the young lamb, the knee and 
the forehead are often covered with wool, but the 
skin of the knee becomes quickly thick and callous, 
bv the collision (froissement) that it undergoes 
ettefer the animal koeels to lie down; and that of 



the forehead, with the rams especially, becomes har- 
dened in their frequent combats; so it is rarely that 
the knee of a grown beast carries any thing but hair 
and that the wool of the forehead of the ram is 
not coarse and worthless. 

Hair (jarreuse) takes the place also of wool upon 
sears, (cicatrices) which, according to anatomists, are 
nothing but collosities, and one may remark in this 
change of wool into hair not only the thickening of 
the tube but also a complete alteration of its charac- 
ter or nature. 

The facts that we have exposed flowing from the 
same principle sufficiently confirm the practical ob- 
servation which has served us from the beginning, 
and according to which we have believed ourselves 
justified in affirming that the degree of fineness in 
the fibre of the wool is in an inverse proportion to 
the thickness of the skin. It is necessary now to 
have recourse to them once more to aid us in ex- 
plaining these facts; we will then repeat what has 
been said upon the mechanism of the formation of 
the fibre, and we will reason thus: 

The thicker the skin which the fibre will have to 
get through at its birth the greater will be the obsta- 
cle it will have to overcome. It cannot surmount 
that, but in proportion to the strength with which 
nature shall have endowed it. Now this strength it 
will draw from the abundance of the juices destined 
to nourish it, and it will consist in its thickness and 
consistency. It will be seen then that the fibre which 
will have only to penetrate a very thin skin, will 
content itself with little nourishment at its root 
and will develop itself with little effort, whilst the 
fibre which has to pierce through a thicker skin, 
will not emanate from its bulb but when the accu- 
mulation of its nourishing juices shall have propor- 
tioned its strength to that of the barrier which is 
opposed to it, and it will shew itself so much the 
coarser, as the resistance to its passage will have 
been greater; in such a degree that if it is reduced 
to the necessity of coming to the light, through a 



SKETCH OF BEDFORD COUNTY, PENN- 

SYLVAN I A. 

(Continued from p. 108) 

50. Oursheep are coarse woolled, but some of 
them are mixed with the Merino, which has greatly 
improved their fleece. No pains have been taken 
to improve the breed of this valuable and much 
neglected animal. This is in part to be attributed 
to the vascillating policy of the government, and 
the instability of the administration. For one pre- 
sidential term, we have an administration, friendly 
to domestic industry, and desirous of promoting and 
strengthening our own resources. Before their ben- 
eficial system of policy can be developed and ma- 
tured, another administration of doubtful policy 
throws us on the ocean of conjecture, and we fear 
to strain our resources or involve ourselves in debt, 
for a species of property which an act of Congress 
may render valueless. If our government possessed 
the solidity of some others, we could afford to intro- 
duce among ourselves, the Saxon and improved 
English breeds, or obtain a cross of the Caramanian, 
but in this fluctuating state of things, we must wear 
out our lives and our lands with the eternal plough 
for permission to live. 

52. They are short woolled, and they are uol* 
formly emasculated. 

53. I have never known a ram slaughtered, we- 
thers may be. 

54. Averaged at 50 lbs.; and ewes at 40 lbs. The 
fleece weighs 3 lbs. 

55. We slaughter or sell our sheep to the butch- 
er, at 5 or 7 years old. 

56. Sheep are sometimes fatted with oat8«or 
wheat bran. 

57,58. Open sheds are construeted in winter, it 
is not the practice to fold sheep. 

59, 60, 61. The dung of all the stock Is eolleel- 
ed in the barn yard. The straw not used in fodder, 
it thrown promiscuously with it The eattle are 



skin callous or hardened by some accidental circum- 1 foddered on it. In spring or fall it is hauled oat and 
stances it will be obliged to clothe itself with a coat plojighed \n 
thick and hard which forms the distinctive charac 



ter of hair or very coarse wool, (Jarre.) Thus, 
whenever one sees wool implanted in a skin more or 
less thick, we may expect to find it more or less 
destitute of fineness, and of all the qualities which 
spring from fineness. 

End of Section 4^8eetUni 5 in our next. 



["Stimf" and "surge,^^ these two words occurred 
first in part 1. page 89, and gave us then as now 
some perplexity, but we believe we begin to under- 
stand them in the page mentioned, we rendered 
them by the words greasiness '*U suint^^ and surge "le 
surge.^^ The first dissolvable in cold water — the 
latter only by warm water, to which certain ingre- 
dients, and amongst them grease must be united. — 
Further investigation leads us to add that "siiinl," is 
a French technical term, and though we have no 
English word precisely answering to it, it is we be- 
lieve what is usually termed yoUe, It is in other 
words the oily matter, with which wool is imbued, 
derived from the sebaceous glands of the skin of 
sheep, and which, according to Tauquelin, consti- 
tutes from 35 to 40 per cent of its weight. — This 
oily matter is composed of margarate (salt formed 
by the combination of margaric acid, with a salifi- 
able base, the margaric acid is obtained by subject- 
ing fat, to the action of alkali) acetate, carbonate 
and hydrochlorate of potash, with a peculiar odor- 
ous animal substance. To make the case, and 
our meaning still clearer, perhaps we might assume 
that itirge is the greasiness which remains In wool 
after being washed and divested of its yolk, '*le 
fuuif,*' and constitutes an essential part of the wool 
itself, and munt, the yolk, is that external greasiness 
which exudes from the body and attaches to the 
wool in its unwashed state.— £d. Jhneriean Famu.] 



Swine, 63 to 67. The mimber of hogs raised is 
considerable. Aftei they are weaned, they are tun- 
ed to the woods, and are sel«om or never fed till 
the ground is frozen up. In the ticinity of the Alle- 
ghany, they will get nearly fat on ^©ech nuts, ehest- 
nuts, and acorns. In winter they ^t a little com 
or buckwheat, night and morning. The last of Oc- 
tober or first of November, those inteuied for pork 
are put up in a close pen, which is never cf«aned,and 
fed on corn, boiled rye, or buckwheat, U\ Christ- 
mas, when they are slaughtered; they weii^ [|om 
150 to 300. 

68. Our farm horses are a mixture of all bi«^, 
and consequently remarkable only for their capacA! 
ty to endure fatigue. 

69. A four horse team will haul in a wagon on the 
turnpike fifty hundred. The wagoners who load in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia for Pittsburg, charge 
only gross weight to Chambersburg, from thence to 
Pittsburg they charge nett, because the mountains 
begin at Chambersburg. Fourteen miles was con- 
sidered a day's journey between Chambersburg and 
Pittsburg. They have travelled this year as high 



high 
as twenty-four. Two miles an hour used to beeott' 
sidered good wagoning; they travel more than tha 
now. Though four horses can haul 5000, on the tnrr 
pike, 3000 is a good load on our county and priTat*^ 
roads. There are no two horse carts in the count* 
The country is unfavourable to the use of carts, u^ 
cause in descending our ridges and mountains, th* 
shells press too btavy on the horse's back, and nh 
it, and it is too hatd on bis sikoulders and foK leg^ 
and besides it is abiolutely necessary to lock, urih^^ 
cannot be done in apart Hence pw '^'^ ^'^ ^?'t|^ 
use, and dearbons suipfy their placf 

71. TF -^ - " ' 

fore sun 



I u« uwiio lu a van. nonce gir* ^"^ ^^ ^^'i*- 

nd dearbons suiiply their placf 

The custom is\i feed and hitcn lip !»• w ««« 

im rise in the ploilirh- ^-^^k t^v " ^'-^ImIt Sim^- 
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Att and feed till eight, bitch up end work till 11 
o^lock, feed and dine till 1 o'clock^ and work till 
lan down. It is found however that the horses can 
do better if not hitched up till after breakfast, and 
will do quite as much work in a season. The num- 
ber of hours which a horse works on a farm in a day 
cannot be stated at less than nine. 

73. Oxen are decidedly preferable to horses on 
a (arm on many accounts. They can and ought to 
be broke at two years old. From thence to the age 
of three, they more than earn their feed. From 
thence to four, the? can haul logs and rails, plough 
and harrow, indeed do all the drudgery of the farm. 
From thence till 10, a good yoke of oxen can draw 
more than three horses, and they take a steadier, 
heavier drag op hill than horses. At any time from 
7 to 10 they may be put up and fed, and sold to the 
butcher at a greater price, and more profit than if 
told at an earlier age, provided they have been work- 
ed. They are not subject to the maladies and ea- 
loalitiet of horses. More horses die from folding to 
the age or ten, than cattle from calving to the same 
age. The bold, fiery, impatient spirit of a horse 
lobjeets him to a thousand dangers of life and limb, 
even when at large in the field from which the mo- 
derate, grave* patient, circumspect ox is exempt. 
But when the noble animal is backed by a thought- 
less, inexperienced or brutal owner, or driven in a 
wagon or plough, by a scoundrel hireling, he is 
broae down in limb, wind and tendon; he becomes 
ever after a miserable mass of existence, joyless in 
himself and a burthen to his owner. 

The gears of an ox cost comparatively nothing. 
From the time he is calved till seven years old he is 
improving in value. He is then of prime age for 
•laughter. His labour has paid his keening twenty 
timet over. After his day's toil is ended he will soon 
fill himself in a cloverfield, and repose contented till 
morning. He may be hitched op at breakfast and 
work till dinner. A little cut straw mixed with chopt 
oatt or com, will enable him to pursue his toil till 
Dight, when he seeks his field again and troubles his 
driver no more. Should he lose an eye his value is 
not diminished. Should a leg be broke or a joint 
dislocated, he can be fatted and sold at as high a 
priee as if no injury had been sustained. If a far- 
mer raises stock instead of keeping a pack of idle 
brutes about him for tf or 7 years, that consume two 
or three times more than they sell for, let him yoke 
them up, put his boys to plough, harrow, haul rails, 
iic. and he converts them into productive valuable 
animals which he can convert into cash at any mo- 
ment, after baving more than cleared their cost by 
their labour. .... 

But wa cannot work oxen m wmter, because we 
eanno< gat tbem shod. Our blacksmiths do not 
know how, and will not learn because they think it 
degrading to shoe an ox. The Green mountain boys 
and New Yorkers, however think nothing of cros- 
sing Champlain on the ice, with heavy loads drawn 
by mrge oxen well shod, and they think it not at all 
disreputable to pay their debts, enrich their lands 
and grow wealthy by exchanging horse labour for ox 

labour. 

If a horse loses an eye or eets his wind broke, his 
value is materially diminished. If he breaks a bone 
or dislocates a joint, his value is estimated by what 
the tanner will give for his hide, and the labour of 
taking it o£f is to be deducted. 

A good yoke of lean oxen may be had for |40; a 
pair of good young horses will cost #200. Tbe gears 
of oxen, a log chain and yoke, cost about f6, and 
with care will last a life without mending. The 
gears of a pair of horses cannot be had for less than 
f 15. They require constant mending, and in a few 
years must be renewed. A horse is at his prime at 
aeven years'old, and fails at ten, and you canH eat 
him. For horses the oat-bis and chopt-chest are 
in eternal requisition. Oats jr corn morning, noon 
and Bi|^t» or chopt rye morning, noon and night If 



a horse is worked and not well fed, in a few days this 
bold, active, powerful animal is transformed into a 
locomotive bag of bones, and in a few days more, 
that bae of bones is reduced to an inanimate car- 
rion, wbich every living thing but a starving wolf 
would loathe* To supply the eternal demand for 
grain which the constitution of a horse renders ne- 
cessary, the man must go, the plough must go, the 
harrow must go, the horse himself must go, the 
blacksmith must be paid, the harness maker must be 
paid, tbe tax gatherer must be paid, the scythe must 
go, the rake must go, tbe wagon must go to hnul in 
the harvest, the flail must go, the fan must go, the 
man, horse and bag must go to mill, the mill must 
go, the miller^s toll-dish must go for his legal tenth 
and his illegal tenth, the boy must come back from 
mill, the cutting knife must go, the horses' grinders 
must go, a year's labour goes, the owner goes to jail, 
the children go to service, and the wife goes to dis- 
traction or the grave. In this estimate I have omit- 
ted the three tons of hay, which a horse will eat or 
tramp under his feet through carelessness, and he 
will not eat straw; and I have said nothing of the 
many hours which must be spent in polishing his 
hide with tbe curry-comb and brush. 

The patient ox chews his clover in summer, his 
straw in winter, and if a nubbin of corn or the bran 
of your flour is given to cheer him in a cold winter's 
night, he thanks you for it, thrives, and pays ^ou 
when dead more than you gave for him when living. 
The facilities therefore which oxen present to a poor 
man, or one in moderate circumstances commencing 
farming, are so great that nothing but Ignorance or 
vanity amounting to tbe grossest absurdity can in- 
duce him to wish for horses. I have known many 
farmers who began the world with a good outfit, 
and who died bankrupt — from no other cause than 
having kept too many horses, or who have shuffled 
on through life with their noses to the grind-stone, till 
their heads were gray, and the marrow dried in their 
bones. This horse mania pervades the whole earth, 
China excepted; and the Chinese, the wisest people 
on the face of our planet, have long since abolished 
the use of horses, where men or oxen can perform 
the service. The Norwegians rank next, because 
they eat them. 

There is no one circumstance which retards the 
population of Pennsylvania so much as the exces- 
sive multiplication of horses. They occupy thou- 
sands of acres that ought to be occupied by men. 
They raise the price of grain on the poor, because 
by consuming so much there is a corresponding in- 
crease of price, and no diminution in the price of 
meat Decrease the number of horses, increase the 
number of oxen, look upon him with suspicion who 
kills a calf; grain and meat will be cheaper and po- 
pulation greater. This position could easily be de- 
monstrated, but this is no place for it I hope never- 
theless tbe first direct tax laid by the general go- 
vernment will be on horses! Let it not l^ supposed, 
however, that I am desirous of proscribing our no- 
ble favourite. I am only opposed to his inordinate 
multiplication, because I am satisfied it conflicts 
with the multiplication and happiness of tbe human 
species; and as it is said that horses have no souls, 
and that men have souls, we certainly ought to be 
most desirous of propagating tbe animal with a soul, 
provided we can find out a wav whereby a major- 
ity of them will not be damned. There are many 
uses to which tbe horse is peculiarly adapted, and to 
those uses he should be assigned and to no other, he 
never should be permitted to usurp tbe province of 
an ox. 

The most conclusive way of settling Ibis contro- 
versy between the horse and the ox is to ask a wise 
man or a wise nation this question, ''Were you com- 
pelled to relinquish forever the whole tribe of hor- 
ses or the entire breed of neat cattle, wbich would 
you hold on to?" Would not a wise man answer 
thos, "The ox requires but little care and little feed 



that would sustain a man; he can draw a plough or 
a wagon as well as a horse; when he is dead his meat 
furnishes sustenance to me and my family, his hide 
furnishes protection to my feet winter and summer, 
bis horns are useful for many purposes, his bones 
produce a valuable oil, the turner will purchase 
them, or, I can grind them and enrich my soil, his 
hair is necessary in constructing my dwelling, his 
entrails can be converted into soap or glue, his verv 
hoofs are valuable; I will not part with an animal, 
every part of which is necessary to my comfortable 
existence; and you may take the horse as the least 
valuable thing of the two, and which, as he is the 
principal instrument in war, so is he often the cause 
of war and tumult 

73, 74. Neither asses or mules are worked or 
bred among us. 

75 to 82. We have no slaves nor do we boast of an 
exemption from that which it would be degradation 
to be subject to. Such a miserable thing as a slave, 
and such an arrogant thing as the master of a slave, 
are unknown to us. We are all free as the pure un- 
fettered mountain air that we breathe, and we in- 
tend to continue so- Nevertheless, some wretched 
creatures who have escaped from their masters in 
the neighbouring states occasionally seek refuge 
here, but thev are habitually dishonest and laay. — 
Not one in a hundred will earn what he eats. They 
have a repugnance to rural occupations, and not- 
withstanding their dread of discovery, they resort 
to the towns and congregate with persons as worth- 
less as themselves. On the whole, one white man 
raised in the country, is worth, one year with an- 
other, four black men raised in slavery. A white 
man works as well when his employer is absent as 
when he is with him, a negro must be eternally 
goaded to his work. 

S$ to 86, inclusive. The usual wages for a good 
hand, when boarding and lodging is provided, is 
from |5 to #7 per month: If by the day, from 81 to 
374 cents. We seldom reap our grain. It is gen- 
erally cradled. The cradler gets 75 or 80 cents a 
day, the raker half as much, and the binder the same 
as a raker. Grain is seldom cut by the acre. It 
has been done in a few instances and then the work- 
men got ^1 25 per acre for wheat, rye and oats. — 
They housed the grain and found themselves. The 
wagon and team was provided by the owner. For 
mowing an acre of meadow grass we pay 40 cents, 
and for clover not more than 87^. But this kind of 
work is usually done by the day, and then the price 
varies from 37 i to 50 cents per day. 

87. Grain is generally threshed with the flail. If 
the workman is found in boarding and lodging he 
gets the tenth bushel all round of wheat, rye and 
oats; if he provides himself he gets tbe ninth. 

88. A good hand can reap an acre of wheat in a 
day. They reap through, bind back and shock in 
the evening. 

89. A good hand can cradle four acres of wheat, 
rye or oats, but then he must have his raker and 
binder aAer him. Thus there is but little difierenee 
in the expense of reaping and cradling, because a 
reaper usually gets 50 cents and a cradler 75 or 80 
cents, and a cradler will not do much more than 
three reapers, and never as clean harvested. 

90. An acre and an half of meadow land and two 
acres of clover is a day's work for a scythe. 

91. 92. Tbe number uf bushels a man can thresh 
In a day depends on tbe quality of the crop. If the 
grain is good about eight bushels of wheat and fif* 
teen bushels of oats. 

(T» be efOinued.) 

BURNING OYSTER SHELLS. 

Harewoodt Monigomerjf Cy., JU, > 
J. S. Skinner: 6 mo. iltk, IS29, I 

liupected fViend,~In No. 12, vol. 11, of the A- 
mcrican Farmer, "Novice'* requests some informa- 
tion in burning oyster shells, and the quantity gene- 
rally used to the acre. 
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I have but little experience id this branch of hus- 
bandry, but as that little may possibly be of some 
use to hioQ, it is freely communicated; having fre- 
quently, when in want of information, obtained it 
by a re&rence to the valuable pages of the Farmer. 
This spring I had a kiln of about 200 bushels 
burnt; and although the plan adopted may not be 
the best, it is certainly a good one; every shell ap- 
peared to be well burnt, and at a very trifling ex- 
pense, both as it regards labour and fuel* 

Place two small logs, 10 feet in length, parallel to 
each other, and about 8 feet distant — this is to afford 
a free current of air under the kiln — On these make 
a platform of larger timber, say 12 or 15 inches di- 
ameter, and of the same length, placed so near to- 
g ether that the shells will not pass through — Forty 
ushels of shells may be spread on this course of 
logs; then another layer of timber, crossing the 
first, and so on alternately, shells and fuel, until the 
height renders it inconvenient. 

After two or three courses of logs, the size of the 
fuel may be gradually diminished until the whole Is 
completed. Any refuse wood, if of sufficient size, 
will answer the purpose after the foundation is made 
— stumps which are always an incumbrance to the 
land, make very good, with a log or two on the out- 
siie to steady the kiln. — Two yoke of oxen and a 
suitable chain, without digging round them, will 
easily remove a stump that would otherwise remain 
for years. As the corners are generally consumed 
first, about four logs aside should be set on end, and 
resting against the top of the kiln — this binds the 
whole together, and prevents the light fuel from 
falling off. Three hundred bushels may be burnt in 
a kiln of this size in about 12 hours. 

I have used at the rate of 30, 50, and 80 bushels 
to the acre — all with evident advantage; but my 
experience is too limited to say which quantity is 
best. 

Four years since I had a piece of land well ma- 
nured, say twenty-five ox-cart loads to the acre: ad- 
joining, and extending through the field, inferior 
stone lime was spread at the rate of fifty bushels to 
the acre — not having sufficient manure to cover the 
remainder of the field, a i^PJ^ce was left next the 
lime, without an? dressing. This was a preparation 
for wheat, and the manured part yielded much the 
beat. The succeeding crop was red clover and or- 
chard grass (Dactylis Glomerata) — here the yield 
was also rather in favour of the manure: but the 
third season the limed part was decidedly the best, 
and continues so. When the experiment was made, 
stakes were used to mark exactly the extent of the 
different dressings — they are no longer necessary, 
as the growth of white clover, alone, shews plainly 
how far the lime was spread on each side. The 
toil clayey, and much exnausted by injudicious cul- 
tivation. 

My practice now is, to spread the lime on land 
intended hr corn, after ploughing and once harrow- 
ing; a second harrowing is necessary before plant- 
ing; and this, together with cultivating the crop, 
will mix the lime thoroughly with the soil. Some 
improvement may be observed in the corn; but the 
succeeding crops of small grain and grass are great- 
•' )enefitted. 

"^here are various modes of using lime on land — 
i>me farmers prefer spreading it on the sod previous 
o ploughing; and others, a top HrAOP- »^ on grass 
«nd9. I have seen it ey»*n'--«"»'' v. *oth ways. 
It I believe the »»*'*♦» ' - •*•*' **'»'^t ge- 

"srally prcferr^' -c.ua r -enced 

r ^|> k^n«h ^ jandt 



north west territories, is the Wild Rice, (zinzania 
aquatica.) It grows abundantly in the marshes, 
ponds, lakes and rivers of these territories, and ex- 
ists upon the streams and lakes, in a greater or less 
quantity from Louisiana to the arctic circle." 

Set t^merican Farmer, VoL 7, p. 204. 

This is certainly a most valuable grain and rich- 
ly deserving the most particular attention of the 
citizens of the United ^>tates. One of its chief ex- 
cellencies appears to be that it needs no cultivation. 
And from what we learn of the wild rice that grows 
un the shores of Lake Superior (and which we 
take to be the same) it is probably not inferior to 
that which is cultivated in the southern states. 

It is most earnestly recommended to the notice of 
the citizens of the Atlantic states, residing on tide 
water, and on ponds and lakes, abounding in marsh. 

It is daily becoming an object of greater interest 
in domestic economy, and would be a happy ex- 
change for the wild-oats and other coarse grasses, 
which now form almost the only production of our 
marsh lands: yeilding nothing for the support of 
man, and affording but an indifferent hay for cattle. 

As it grows spontaneously "from Louisiana to the 
arctic circle," it must, of course, embrace all our 
latitudes, and would probably succeed. — In which 
case we should obtain, without any other trouble 
than the mere labour of harvesting it, a crop rival- 
ing, in quality and quantity, that which is now pro- 
duced by a laborious and unhealthy cultivation in 
the southern states. It would form a source of 
wealth to its owners, little, if any, inferior to the 
indigo, cotton and sugar of the south. It is cer- 
tainly richly deserving an experiment. And it can, 
no doubt, be readily procured through the interest 
of the war office, by the Secretary's drawing the 
attention of our Indian agents and military com- 
manders, at our western posts to the subject. In- 
deed, it would seem to bb an object of such nation- 
al importance as well to merit the particular notice 
of the federal government 
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CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 



EARLY YELLOW WHEAT. 

, Fairfax ecutily, Fa., Jvnu 8lik 1829.. 
Mr. Skinner: 

I enclose you a few heads of the early yellow 
wheat which is now ready for the scythe, and it is a 
▼ery good crop; good, without any reference to the 
season, which you know to be a very bad one. I 
think I am safe in saying that it will weigh 61 or 63 
pounds per bushel measure. Time only can deter- 
mine what will be the fate of the latter kinds. The 
early Mexican is nearly ripe, and will be fullj^ to in 
one week, but that is very tender and only suits dry 
land well protected from water. I shall seed no 
more of it. The blue stem gives good promise of a 
crop and is a ver^ valuable latter wheatM>erhaps 
the best we have m this part of the state. The Bal- 
timore red-chaff resisted the winter very well, but 
was taken with what they call the "go-back," or in 
plain English, left the land, and is only to be seen 
m detached bunches. Is the early yellow wheat 
known to you or cultivated in any part of Maryland? 
Accident put me in possession of a few bushels the 
preceding seaso" ^ ^"^ which i obtained a great pro- 

1^*^ acres of it. Safety from 

4 seeded late and is too 

ly appears in the spring. 

. .yd, auv.r.oantly so for harvesting, 

'»»* for the straw. A few weeks 

-1 tu ^o^'-qr machine, when I shall 

^^ .i:n. /<^|ue in relation to all 

hat I shall seed 200 

..,-i'^'*'* Should any of 

ju f- »»»y thing of this 

rir' - r - md othe"^ **y 
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Hojjwyl ReH-eaif Geotpa, ) 
J. S. Skinner, Gsq. June 4, 1829. ) 

Sir, — The perusal of your valuable agricultural 
periodical has always afforded me much gratiBca- 
tion, and imparted to my mind some theoretical In- 
formation concerning the pleasing and delightful 
employment of tilling the earth. But, notwith- 
standing I have been a constant reader of your 
Farmer for two years, I must confess my farm has 
undergone few improvements, consequently the 
benefits resulting have not been of much practical 
advantage. I now have the ninth volume, neatly 
bound, lying before me, and I must say, if any one 
article therein has paid me for my yearns subscrip- 
tion, it is the letter of Calvin Jones on the method 
of selecting seed corn. — His method, taken original- 
ly from Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, was, to go 
into the field, after the corn was fully matured, and 
select those ears that grew on stalks bearing two or 
more ears of corn. Last year I gave the method a 
fair experiment; I had two fields adjoining, of the 
same description of land, though with this difference: 
I planted my select corn in the field on which a 
«rop of cotton had been grown the previous year, 
whilst the other field was a stubble* The stubble 
field produced a large and tall stalk with very sel- 
dom more than one ear of corn — the other field 
yielded me two ears nearly as often as the stubble 
field failed to produce more than one ear, and what 
was remarkable, the stalk of the select corn was 
generally small. The idea being advanced to fae 
by my neighbour, last fall I sc;|ected only the top 
ear for my present crop, having observed the top 
ear was generally best. 

But, Mr. Editor, since I have commeneed the 

propagation of a vineyard, I must make a few in- 

A SuBSCRiBBR. ] quiries of some of your experienced and worthy 

* vignerons, who are willing to east their mite into 
the fund of horticultural knowledge. 

I live in the interior of our state, within a few 
miles of the supposed central spot of Georgia, be- 
tween the seat of government and Macon, a new 
town of note, where a large portion of the staple 
commodities are disposed of, and from whence our 
farmers procure their necessaries. Macon is built 
on either side of the Ochmulgee. a navigable river 
forpole and steamboats. 

The land on my farm, as it is ^i^rally through- 
out this section of the country, is of the mulatto 
quality. The surface soil of the site, that I have 
chosen for my vineyard is of a tolerably dark mu- 
latto mixed with sand; the subsoil is somewhat of a 
rotten nature — not overly stiff-^being mixed with a 
small portion of gravel. A little below this sitoaiVoiif 
not more than fif^y yards, is my nursery containing 
vines a little over a year old. The spot is rich, havbg 
been manured, but the soil is not light, not even the 
surface soil; notwithstanding they are the finest 
vines I ever saw of the same age. 

Now, Mr. Editor, some vignerons would object 
to soil of this description. I remember the expres- 
sion of an eminent writer in vour paper, that the 
vine would do well on any soils but a stiff clay. I 
am of the same opinion. Though to prevent error, 
I will say that my opinion is not incontrovertible 
authority, because my experience is very limited. 
However, as there is no harm in expressing my 
opinion » and as it may cause some one skilled m the 
cultivation of the vine, to take op his pen to enrich 
your columns with dissertations, flowing from a foun- 
tain of wisdom, I will proceed with the remark— 
which is, that vinei planted on such soib as I have 
described to you in the situation of my vineyard, or 
in fact on any soil b«t the stiffest clay, should not 
be planted deeper thaq about sixteen inches — but it 
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five feeigquHre, » Ihe 1ar)!;er Ibe better — and il no 
doubt woM be tiif;hlf idTanUgeous (bat Ibeae bolea 
(hould be *illed with rerj rich loamj earth, mixing 
a little gravel [herewith. 

And now, Mr- Editor, by nay of concluding m; 
limple remariB, that are barrea and unproductire 
or practical IcMwIedge in Ihe cultivBlion of the 
grapevine, I will expreis my greatest objectiona to 
entering fully into the culture of that moat valuable 
of ftll *ine« known to me. Though we may succeed 
in growing the vine, and ripening delicious fruit, yet 
the late ipring frost may come and lay low every 
pmipect, as it has in lome little measure this spring 
—but more particularly as it did last year. What 
mar we eipeet of our lender vine when large oaks 
and hickone* are entirely killed? 

1 remain yourt, Sic. Aia B. Cook. 



FROST CONDUCTOR. 

J. S. SaiWHER, EiQ. Jubum, June ]5lh I6S9. 

Dear Sir,— In one of the columns of the Farmer, 
a writer asierts Ihe efficacy of a "Frost Conduc- 
tor." I send you a few pages of a work lately pub- 
lished, in a note of which the writer controverts Ibe 

"It has been recorded that apricots have been pre- 
served by the Froit Conductor, which consists ol 
a rope of straw wound round Ihe tree, while the 
lower end is immersed in a tub filled wilb water. 
The name of this apparatus, however, shews that 
the inventor could not have understood the reason ol 
its eOecIsi because straw is a very imperfect con- 
ductor of heal; and frost being only the result ot 
its absence (a nullity) could not be conducted. The 
straw, by winding round the tree only a few times in 
its descent, must confine the natural warmth in a 
very slight degree; and, therefore, to Ibe eihalations 
alone ought we to ascribe all the benefit produced 
by tbis contrivance. Indeed, wilhout such appen- 
dage, tubs of water are found to soften* the air ol 
celTart in winter, and to prevent the more lender 
vegetables froni freezing." 



(Prom (be New York ETcninc Post.) 

Pl-Oaill. aHD HoBTICCLTDaAL ElHIfilTlOa 

At (he meeting last evening of the New York 
Horticultural Society, (he display was more impos- 
ing than we have for tome lime witnessed. The 
•bow of rosea of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
■orU, and other flowere,waa uncommonly beauiifuL 
The fruit and esculents in season presented, wei 
remarkably fine. One CauliOower weighed foi 
pounds five ounces. Two Cucumbers, one meaeu 
ing I4j inches, and the other 12 inches long, were 
presented from Mr. Law'a garden. A bowl or 
Sirawberries, in grea( perfection, from the garden 
of Commodore Cbauncey, at the Navy Yard, Brook- 
lyo; tome of which measured three and one quarter 
tncbei. With such evidences before us, do one 
need doubt the adaptation and ferlility of our soil to 
every speciea of husbandry. It ii hoped that (hose 
gentlemen who have so kindly presented Ihe society 
with specimens of their horticullurat products, will 
persevere in so doing, and that others will follow so 
worthy an example, which cannot fail, if generally 
adopted, of becoming the means of collecting much 
information of practical utility. We aubjoio the 
minutea of the meeting. 



* Pope hoi said. 
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Improtes the keenness of the northern wind." 
In winter, it would sq/lfn ili ktentua; in spring or au- 
tumn tncrion U> ddlmta; aad in summer improve ill coot- 
nra. The climule on our aide ot both lakes Erie and 
Ontario, is mora temperate than the region three 
crees to the south i— cooler Id sucamer ana less intec 
ly coU in winter. 



Meeting of the Inspecting Commi((ee of the New 
York Horticultural Society, held Itilh June, at 
Comhsult's Hotel, Broadway. 

Mr. Wilson presented 4 heads Salad, weighing 1 
lb. 8 OE, (sorts, S of Wilson'a and 2 of Simpaoo's} 



Murray Hill. 
Mr. Law, 3 



3 heads Salad, 1 weighed 1 lb. 13 o: 
1 do. 1 lb. n OE. 

Two long prickly Cucumbers, I measured I4j i 
cbes, 1 do. 13 inches. 

Mr. Wm, Curr, 3 Cauliflowers, weighing aa f. 
lowB-3 lb. H oc; 3 lb. 4 oz,; 4 lb. S oz. 

Mr. Malthewson, 4 heads Salad, weighing as fi 
lows— 1 lb. 9i DE.; 1 lb. 14 oz.i 1 lb. 15 oz; I 
10 oz. 

Also, 6 early Carrots, weighing 8i oz. without 

Mr. T. Bridgeman, 4 sorts of Beans, viz :lbe long 
pod, the early mazagan, Ibe green nonpareil, Ibe 
Windsor— planted -i^th February and transplanted 
aist March. 

T. tiodey exhibited 6 early Beets, weight I lb. 4^ 
□2. wilhoul tops. 

Mr. T. Coadley, quantity of Strawberries from 
Ihe garden of Com, Cbauncey at (he Navy Yard, 
largest measured 3i inches. 

Flowers. 

Mr. Wm. Wilson exhibited about 50 sorts Roses 
from Murray Hill. 

Mr. Oakley, !> sorts and 1 Cactus Speciosa. 

Mr. Neale, 1 Delphium Grandidarum, 1 Carna- 
tion, 3 new kind of Pinks, Monthly Honey Suckle. 
Mr- Prince, Proprietor of the Linnaean Botanic Gar- 
den, Flushing, exhibited about 100 sorts Roses, la- 
belled wiih their respective names, comprising « 
number of varieties of ibe Moss Rose and Black 
Roses. Also, a specimen of 

1 Arundo Donax fol. variegat, 

2. P«6nia Huroei, ) „, p. . . 

3. Fragraos.i "f l-"'"*- 

4. Iris ochroleuca, odorata of India, and other 
species, 

5. Clemaiis alpina. 

6. Amaryllis longifolia var. alba and var. rosea. 
T. Rubus lasciniatu8,or parsley leaved bramble. 

8. Corooilla coronala and raria. 

9. Lilium Phi lade Iphicum, 

10. Delphinium grandiOorum pimo. 

1 1. Rosa mulliflora var. alba and rubra. 

12. Amaryllis equeslrispteno. 



PRINCE'S BOTANIC GARDENS. 

Governor fhroop, of New York Slate, and suite, 
paid a visit last week, to Ihe celebraieJ Botanic 
Gardens of Mr. Prince, on Long Island, and were 
highly gratified with the splendid collection of ex- 
otic and native plants there concenlrnted, which 
is probably unsurpassed by any eitablisbmei ' ' 
Europe. 

Tbe collection of Peonies, particularly attraated 
attention, being in the height of their binom, ant,' 
comprising above forty varieties, obtained from Chi 
na, Siberia, and other climes, and several new ones 
which have been originated by the proprietor him- 
self, and are consequently unknown to foreign col' 
lections. These gardens, now covering a space ol 
above 40 acres, with six large hot bouses, of from 
50 to 80 feet in length, and 400 feet of glass frames, 
forms an object of great interest to travellers nho 
may visit (hat section of country. In the largest 
hot house, Mr. Prince has introduced Ihe mode of 
heating by steam, which he finds much superii 
the usual mode. 



Bad men are never completely happy, although 
possessed of every thing that this world can bestow; 
and good men are never completely miserable, al- 
Ihoagh deprived of every thing that Ihe world can 
take away. 
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INTERESTING MARRIAGE SCENE. 

Married, in Hopkinton.New Hampshire, by Bid. 
A. Caverno, Mr. Nathaniel Morrilt, to Miss Elizft 
Gile, both of Hopkinton. 

When the usual ceremonies were concluded, thfl 
father of the bride retired from Ihe room, and in a, 
few minutes returned with a new Bible in his handi 
which he presented to the new married couple, and 
with it tbe following address: 

''The basinesa which has been transacted thia 
ning, as respects you, dear children, is of no 
ill importance. I( is not like many other thing* 
transacted in tbis world, which may he done to-day 
and to-morrow may be disannulled; but this en> 
gagement is for life. The matrimonial institution b/ 
which you are bound to care for each other is of 
God, and what be hath joined together, he forbids 
man to put asunder. Both of you are young, anil 
but a little while ago, were by the laws of God and 
man, bound to your earthly parents. You are freed 
froiu that obligalion, and now are bound to each 
other by a sacred covenant that is to run parallel 
with the remainder of your apsoclalcd days. Elizsi 
you have now become the wife of Ibe man sealed 
by you— you have taken that place where the de- 
cree of God calls upon you to he a help meet. De- 
pend. upon it, my daughter, that It will be no plea- 
sure (0 your father to see you spend your time in 
any way that will not tend to promote (he interesU 
of your husband. I charge you therefore to be 
strict and failbful as Ihe sharer of bis toils and part- 
ner of his joys. And you, Nathaniel, my son, will 
have much care devolving upon you — you are nO 
longer to look out for one but for both. You are 
to provide for your wife the necessary means for ber 
own comfort and support, and that she may be th« 
better prepared to administer to your own necessilie»> 
You should be extremely careful, as both of you are 
youog, that you give your wile no occasion to doubt 
the reality ofyour affection towards ber. I might cits 
to you many lamentable instances where (he lives of 
young women hare been made extremely wretched 
by the conduct of their husbands, who have but too 
oRcn left them (o late and unseasonable hours of the 
night, and whose return was rather to be dreaded 
than desired. This, I charge you.my son, to a void; Id 
shun forever that, and every thing else, which would 
sever yout partner's affection from you. 

New and untbought of duties will pour in upon 
you both from every quarter. Were you aensibf* 
of all your fulure cares and concerns that will oe- 
cessarily demand your faithfulness and fortitude, 
you would be constrained to say, who is sufficient 
for these things? But the want of time and ability 
forbids me to lay before you all your duly — I, there- 
fore, for your further instruction and consideration 
give you this invaluable, holy, and precious booki 
(preseniing (he Bible) which I beseech you my dear 
children (o receive aa the man of your counsel, and 
the rule of your future lives. It is Ibe word of Godi 
and these sacred pages contain your whole duly. 
The eomrorlsyou aniicipale from the transaction of 
this evening, as you may have just reason to fear, 
will never be adequate to your expectations. But 
should you ever be so happy as to partake of the 
joys which this blessed book promises all Ibose that 
love and obey il, you will be constrained to sht that 
all that ever was lold you, or all that you ever anti- 
cipated besides, bears no comparison to enjoyment 
so sublime. Then if this book is so valuable a trea- 
sure, do not wonder Ihat your father should charge 
each and both of you to prize it above every thing 
else. Prize it above your liies; count not your livei 
too dear to resign in defence of it. Prize il abovo 
allvour father has given you, or even above'anj 
thing lhat you may anticipate be will give you here- 
aAer, or leave when he is asleep in death, and b 
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ed out of eight. When he is no inorr, and jou t: 
thU holy book in four hands, reniember that 
gave it lo you on the evening of jour marriage, 
a token of bia greatest regard for your souls i 
your bodies; and may God grant it may prose the 
deiired blessing to both of you for bis Son'a sake " 
{Momiag Star, 

PERPLEXING MARRFAGES. 
In sn account of Kent, it is related that one H 
wood had two daughters by his first wife, of which 
■ be eldeit wa& married Id John Cashick the son, iind 
the yoongeat to John Cashick the father. This 
Cashick the father, had a daughter hy hii first wife, 
whom old Hawood married, and by her had a son; 
with Ihe exception of the former wife of old Cash- 
ick, all these persons are living at Traversham in 
February 1650; and his second wife could say: 
My father ia my son, and my aisler is my daughter, 
1 am my mother's mother, and I'm grandmother lo 
my brother. 

To Makb Ice Creak. 
Three quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, one quart 
of cream, the whites of three eggs well heat up— 
miK together and simmer it on Ihe firo until It near- 
ly boils, then lake it off and strain it, and when 
cold put it into the mouki and churn it until it 
freezes- Scrape it from the sides of the moold oc- 
casionally, during the rreezin(t process, atid heal it 
up well with the ice cream stick. Flavour it with 
lemon, rose venelli, strawberries, chocolate, 6lc. as 
jou like it. New milk is nearly a» good as cream, 
and ikimmed milk will do; but for the latter add the 
whites of (wo or three additional eggs. 



sronTiira olio. 



Ghahd TaorriNo Mitcb. 
The loDg-talhedof match between Rattler, Ihe 
American horse, and M'aa Turner, Ihe Welsh mare, 
for 400 sovereigns, was decidi*d on Saturday week, 
over 10 miles of ground, between Cambridge and 
Oodmancheiter, commencing at the second mile- 
atone from Cambridge. This was the 6r9l occasion 
on wbicb the merits of Raltler had been brought 
into action in Ibis country, allhough he had won all 
his malches in America. He gnve Ihe mare a minute 
at starting, which was »bunt equivalent lo 600 yards, 
but overtook her at the end of 4 miles. At the 
close of the IDIh mile the horse was full 60 yards 
in front, having eompletrd ibe distance in 30 minutes 
and 40 seconds! a leat unparalleled in the history 
of horse Hesh in this country. The lime of the 
mare was 31 minulei^ and 4Q seconds; and making 
illowances for breakiii); and turning, Ibe credit due 
lo her was scarcely inferior to that given to the 
'lorse. — We understand Ihe king has expressed a 
'esire to ace Ihe A—ican who owns the »-•»■- 

ilNE-PL.o 
;.„.. j=.,ri -'I been h-'' - - 
.11 of Albany, \.,.^. he quesiiu. .-..lou 
lins to the suburbs, for the re - '>"iong <,,...,. 
Kai' :i''"ple are disturbed by Ih— ■..>.. ..^ment in Ihe 

1- One of the members, Mr. Mather, ihoughl 
......J not do to force morality too much. Mr. 

—-■aU did not think playing nine-pina waa so 
ii,.at a nuisance as w" «uppo)«d, and ■ ' were, he 



for those in the heart of the city. They finally 
solved that no minor should be permitted to roll 
nine-pins in the city, and Ihat Ibe amusement should 
be prohibited after eight o'clock in the evening. 

The citizens of Albany seem to keep very good 
hours if their dreams would be dlslurbed hy this 
creation so early as eight o'clock. 

[Quere, is the punishment ihat prescribed by one 
of the old blue laws — lo stand with bis tongue in a 
split stick? What shall we hare next in the way of 
excessive regulaliun? as bad in morals as in trade; 
smuggling is apl to ensue in both cases. — The sup- 
pression of one open gentlemanly and manly amuac- 
menl is sure to give rise to two gross vices- 
more vulgar and pernicious for being the more 
cealed.] 



ZmiSCZILLAHBOUS. 



Advahtioes snjoTED ST MtH or SciEnce in 
Frahcb. 
The naturalists and other scientific men of Paris 
have great advaotages over those of London. The 
French government devotes a large sum of money 
annually to the supporl of scienlific and lilerary io- 
shtuiions in the melropolis- Public lectures on every 
subject may be attended gratis; ihe most complete 
museums and libraries are of the easiest access. 
The social meetings al the houses of distinguished 
individuals, or of public bodies, such, for example, 
as those of the Baron Cuvier, the Baron Ferusac, 
Ibe Institute, the Athencum, &c.,Bre frequent; and 
the intercourse at such meetings is of real use to 
ilerary men, because diflet^ces of worldly circum- 
lances enters into them for little or nothing. It is 
ot to he wandered, therefore, that with superior 
alive vivacity and aculeness, and all those oppor- 
iinilies, the French philosophers should be the first 
1 the world. [JUi^- Aot. Hiil. 



At a recent meeting of the Royal Institution, Mr. 

lurnet delivered a lecture on "Vegetable Mela- 

lorpboses," in which he took a view of the Interesl- 

ig and extraordinary changes which are common 

I the vegetative process; and detailed a series of 

lem which can he eSecIed by art, whereby one 

part of a plant is made to perform llie functions of 

another; — the branehas to become roots, and the 

roots branches; — the leaf-buds to become flower 

buds (producing fruit,) and the flower-buds leaf 

buds. Mr. Burnet noticed the extraordinary change 

which lakes place in the aspect, weight, bulk, and 

general character of plants when subjected to care- 

' ' cultivation.— Ez. gr. the cauliflower originally 

ighed only a quarter of an ounce; in like manner 

the weight of the common cabbage, prior to culli- 

ition, WHS about half an ounce, but specimens of 

at esculent are now to be found weighing 60 lbs. 

,cb! 

Mr. Burnett, Craigellachie-inn, Elgin, has a goose 
iarly a year old, Ihat has Formed so strong an al- 
cbmenl towards him, as to follow him to any dis- 
nce, and through the crowds and bustle of High 
reel. A few days since the kindly animal follow- 
ed him down the street, and into a hair-dresser's 
shop, where It paiienlly waited until its roaster was 
shaved, aReT which it accompanied him on another 
visit into the shop of a friend, and then proceeded 
home with him cheek by jowl. The goose is so 
well acquainted wilh Mr. Burnett, that it readily 
recognises him in whatever dress he may appear. 
It even knows bis voice when he is not to he seen, 
and no sooner does he speak than it responds to him 
in its own unintelligible dialect— a dialed pretty 
ouch re."*''Ung thp ■i™<o'y of « Welchman when I 
■•••''-" '<"■« I ■- «-• r"'' o in his moi"'!' I 



SoBAFs rKOH HisToar. 
Printers, originally endeavoured lo make tha 
books they printed resemble maouscrip'- PuppeU 
were employed formerly to work miracles- Chines* 
puppets ere put in motion by means cf quicksilver. 
The Roman ladies dyed their hair wilh planta 
brought from Germany- Saltpetre is used by (h« 
Italians for cooling wine- ThpmBs Scbweicher 
wrote and made pens wilh his feet Soap waa ia- 
vented by the Gauls, and used by the Roman tadiea 
as pomatum. Boiled water ia said, on good autho- 
rity, to freexa sooner than unboiled. Wildmaa 
taught bees to obey his orders. The Greek and 
Roman physicians nrepared their own medicine. 
Gustavus Brickson, king of SJweden, when he diedi 
had no other physicians with him than hia barbert 
master Jacob, an apothecary, master Lucas, and his 
confessor, magisler Johannes. King Charlea IL 
invited to England, Brower, a Fleming, to impror* 
Ihe art of dying scarlets. 



BRITISH DEBT, 
We some time since noticed the generona dona- 
lion of £6 sterling, made by a gentleman in London. 
towards the reduction of the National debt. A 
friend of ours has made a calculation to show how 
far this sum would go towards its liquidation- Tha 
debt is £900,000,000. The average interest paid ii 
said to be about 41 per cent. 
The interest per annum is £40,000,000 Oa. Od 
per day is £109,539 Os. Od. 

per hour ia £4,666 4s. Sd. 

per minute ia £76 Os. Od. 

per second is £1 5s. Ai. 

So that the donation would not pay the interest 
of five seconds of time — nut long enough for tfa* 
commissioner lo write a receipt for the money, but 
allowing him barely time to say, "please to accept 
His Majesty's thanks." {Partmaulk JAi. 



l.al!<£rM,JVay It. 

The waters of Lake Erie within the last tbrea 
years have made rapid and extensive inroads upOQ 
the rich and beauiilul lands which skirt its soulbeiD 
shore. The banks in many places, including froiD 
five to ten or twenty acres, sometimes in the space 
of a moment, break and slip, like an Hvalanche, al- 
most or quite to a level with tbe bed of the lake. 
Fine farms are often materially diminished, and 
towns siluate directly on the lake are endangered. 
The lake seems evidently encroaching upon (ha 
whole extent of the southern shore, as if by operv 
tion of some immutable law of nature- 

INTEGRITY. 
Integrity is a great and commendable virtue- A 
nan of integrity is a true man, a bold man, and a 
teady man; he is to he trusted and relied upon. 
No bribe can corrupt him, no fear daunt him; hit 
word is slow in coming, but sure. — He shines bright- 
est in the Gre, and his friend hears of him moll 
when he most needs bim. His courage grows will 
ilanger, and conquers opposition by constancy. At 
he cannot be flattered or frighted into that he di» 
likes, so he hates flattery and temporizing in otfaert 
He runs with truth, and not with the timp' witt 
right and not with mighl- 

(Pmn'i J-'-"- '- ti. nvL. . 

WOOD TAj- 
s not generally known tha. lu. .uOsiant^ ou 
I ii ^'. process of the distillation of wood, an' 
^m"""-'- ■»l"'^ Wood Tar, burn* i- 
't the ironworks, r 



^ .i-Bdeiit has entirely super 
•lb Candles and oil for Difb' 
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TO FRtVSHT SHOES FROM TiBIKO IK WATBB. 

Oofl pint or drylog oil, two o«nce» oryellow wax, 
ta ounces of turpentine, and half an ounce of Bur- 
'■ ' --^erully over B alow fire. If 
rubbed carefully with this 
nshioe, or at some dUlance 
oge or aoft brueb, and Ibe 
I often as (bey become dry, 
li&'the leather w fully laturated, they will be imper- 
vious lo tbe met, and will wear much longer, bb well 
u ocquiriog a softneM and pliability (hat will pre- 
vent uie leather from ever shrivelling. 

JVUc— Shoes or boots prepared as above ought 
not to be worn till perfeclly dry and elastic, olber- 
Hise (heir durability would rather be pieveoted than 
increased . 



guady pitch, 
new boots or shoes 
uixture, either in tb 
from (he fire, with a 
ttperalion is repeated 



TO HAKE BBIHDY FB4CIIES. 

Take a peck of peachea, scald (hem in strong lye, 
fevr at a time, let (hem lay a few moments, then 
rub them with a coarse cloth until Ibe down is 
quite removed, tbeii lay them in cold water for a few 
D)omen(a— to a peck of peaches of middle size, take 



t lb*, loaf sugar, i 



ate. 



.'IZYl 



boil them ii 



till tender, then boil the syrup thick, take as much 
brandy as you have syrup, mix well (ogelbei, put 
the peaches and tie (hem up close. 

FOR DVSPErSlA. 

One pint of hickory aibee, one quart of boiling 
ifBler Bod a tea cup of «oot. Let tt stand twen(y 
(bar hours, Btrsin and bottle iL 



^xa s'Asssiiieic. 



BiLTIUOBE,FElDAT,Jci(E S6, ISQO, 






than Ibe brief and (he gallipot. — The bar 
:d that they are lilerally treading oa eacu umcr b 
oes, and (he wonder is bow they all exist — and if i( 
vere not that Ibey do not hattnooifce so well, ihe 
disciples of Esculapias wonid soon be riding double 
through the country. There are surely other occu- 
pations that demand quite as much talent, and which 
re equally enlilled (o be honoured by sensible men. 
>el our youths begin by laying a good foundation in 
careful study of malhttnatia and ehemistry. We 
have immense mineral regions to explore: to bring 
their (reasurea lo markei, we have numerous canals 

rail-ways (o dig and to build— hence we have 
ihe prospect of a steady demand for the services of 
those who have (borougbly studied (he teieneu of 
mining and eugineiniig—Tbe preparation of chemi- 
cal drugs, and (he dyeing and prindngof our manu- 
factures, after tbey come finra Ihe loom— all Ibese 
things and many others, ofler Delds for study and 
bonoiabie 'occupation to our sons, much better and 

1 useful (0 (he country than studying taw as 
stepping stone lo some precarious and servile publl 
employment — or putting (hem (o study medicine fc 
the honour of being called Doctor Polyglot or wbf 
not, though the poor young man may be without 
talents for (he trade, and what is of lar more coose- 
quence, wilhout subjects (o work upon.] 



to Mr. William H. DeCourccy, of Wye river, 
een Ann's CQun(y, was sold on Wednesday at 45 
(Is. An advance of abool 2 to 3 cents will be no- 
id in this article. Lht Stock. — There haa been 
.._ first rale stock in markei since our last; sales of 
small lots medium have been made at an average of 

Latest Fobbioh News. 
Dy the Silas Richards, London and Liverpool 
papers have been received at New Vork to Ihe 33d 
of May. Amotion made in Ihe British House of 
Commons on the 19tb May, by Mr. Hume, for the 
consideration of the corn laws, was negatived BimOit 
inanimausly, twelve only rising in its favor. All 
ipprebensioo of the scarcity of bread stuffs had 



FttlEKD J. S. SiNKEB, BoUinuiTi, Jan. iS, !8!9. 

According to request, wc send thee a sample of 
Bishop's Dwarf Prolific Peas, which Ihee may per- 
ceive are worthy of the above name and the high 
character given of them in the London Magazine, 
We only Tiave the produce of one quart, a part we 
shall send Ihee for gratuitous distribution, the ba- 
lance will be kept for sale at our store. 

SlKCLAlB bMooBE. 



lished. 



Ha 



Ballinurr; /une iS, 1B39. 
s, says, "I have no' 



ICT* SoccEsa 

YBK Bt-ADDEB OF A HI 

collkbe, ih lohdor. 
Mb. Seuineb: 

My son in his letter I 
iuform you that Mr. Sewel lias been successful 
■Slncting a stone from Ihe bladder of a hunter thai 
was aecLi to ibe college to be destroyed. The horse 
recovered viihoul (be least unfavourable symptoms. 
I have a cast of ihe stone, with an engraving in a 
JDumBi witb the history of the case, and manner of 
performing the operation, be. 1 was present at the 
operation, and had b good stand. The horse was 
down about forty minutes, and Mr. Sewel was twen- 
ty minutes in extracting the Uone aAer he com- 
menced culling — the stone weighs about three 
ouncet. The manner of performing the operation 
ii the lateral one: — Ihe horse is cas(, placed on bis 
back, hit yard is drawn, and a whalebone staff pass- 
ed dotrn Ibe urethra until it can be felt at Ihe peri- 
neum, theo cut down upon the staff into the urethra, 
then cut laterally into the bladder. — I have given you 
Ibii slight sketch of il, as in felerinary surgery i( is 
•ntirely noveL" 

Mr. Sewel is Assistant Professor at the Ve[erinary 
College in London. Yours, &c. 

John Haslau. 

JWe are happy (o add, wi(h a parent's sympathy, 
that Mr. Haslam's son has been treated wi(fa disdn' 
guished atlenliOD by the professors of the college 
■n London, indicating, as we should judge, qualities 
on his part, from which the most favourable augury 
may be drawn, and of which a falber may be of all 
Ibingi Ibe mot( proud. 

It U gratifyiBg to believe that our young men be- 
fin lo wek booonr and prosperity by other roadi 



Wasted a few seeds of the followibg: 

Oxycocctu CTMfui.— A small erect shiub, with di- 
varicate or flexuouB branches- Leaves, rather large. 
Berry globular, transparent, bright scarlet, and of 
an exquisite flavour. "Growt on high mountains 
from Virginia to Carolina." {EUiou'i Sktului. 

Lilbotpermum lartunL ntl BaUehia GnielM (JUx.)— 
Slem 10 to 16 inches high, generally simple, several 
from the same root. Leaves, alternate, t'lowera ax- 
illary — near the summit, crowded like a terminal 
raceme. Corolla, bright orange.— Common in the 
middle districts of Carolina. 

"This is B very ornamental plant, and merits a 
place in every flower garden." [EUitU. 

SUctie Mgio.— Slem four or five feet high, much 
branched. Flowers large, bright scarlet, and very 
numerous, "throughout the western states — one or 
Ibe most splendid species in existence." [.Vuiisll. 

Siltne Totundifolia. — Decumbent, stem, calix and 
margin of (he leaves very pilose. A veiy singular 
and beautiful species with bright scarlet flowers — 
flowers few, almost lerminaL — !n the stale of Ohio 
and Tennessee, on Ihe moist ledges of rocks. 

Sarlonia oriiata,— Stem much branched, from 2 to 
4 feel high. Flowers odorous, yellowish while, of 
uncommon magnitude. On Ihe banks of Ibe Mi 

"The genus Barlonia is one of the moat lingular 
and splendid in North America." IXtUtaU. 

Brauiea WaAilana. — Flowers red or scarleL N: 
ve of Ihe Washita country. 



Mareet.— There is very little change 
in Ihe flour markei since our last. I'be wagon price 
of Howard street Flour is (6,00, the store price 
g6.*J5. — There may be occaaional trifling deviations 
irom these rates, bul they will be found correct in 
Ihe main. A cargo of very fine white com beloog- 



Mr. O'Connell's caae had been disposed of. 
was not admitted to a seal in Ihe House of Con 

ew writ of eleetion had issued for Clare. 
disturbances have taken place in Ihe manu- 
facluring dialricfs.— The Sjiilalsfield silk > 
are not yel quiet. They have sent deputie 
Macclesfield and Manchester, and Ihe si" 

those places have also turned out for higher 
wages. The cotton weavera at Msncbeslcr collect- 
ed on Ihe ISlh. and cut the warps of many weavers 
who were working at under prices. 

From Ihe Couritr of the 2i!d,— The accounts from 
Lisbon of the 9th mention thai the senlenee against 
Ihe twelve Constiluiionalisla at Oporto was carried 
into execution on Ihe 7lh— and this islhe^stproo^ 
furnished of a more humane poticyt The popula- 
tion of Oporto were thunder-struck at the order of 
the execution, received on the very day when Ihe 
decree of the Minister of Justice, promising b 
milder system, arrived. A good deal of irritation 
and discontent was manifested; but, says a letter 
from Lisbon — 

In order to eool the fermentation the aulhoritie* 
caused it (obepublisfaed (bat it was a mere formality I 
and Ihe royal pardon was depended upon, and wai 
hourly expected. They succeeded thus lo calm and 
delude Ihe irritation fell for Ihe respeclable and 
innocent victims, until early on Ibe Thursday morn- 
ing, when, as in the case of Brigadier Moreira and 
hia fellow sufferers here, a temporary gallows ap- 
peared in (he finest square of Oporto (Praca Novo.) 
'i'be most imposing military diBposi(ions were dii* 
played, Ihe unfortunate victims were led to Ibeipol, 
and by 10 o'clock they were no more." 

LivEBPOOL Maskbt, May a9d, 13S9. 
We have to notice a more active demand for Cot- 
Ion Ibis week, Ihe sales of all descriptions having a- 
mounted to 17,390 bales— including 470 Sea Island! 
at 91 a 14di 90 Stained at 5i to 9i; 6,300 Upland at 
4j lo 6; 3.4bO Orleans, 3,450 at 5i to Tj— 10 at 8; 
1,250 Alabama at 5 lo 6. Nol withstanding the extent 
ofbusioess there has not been any improvement ia 
prices, but for ihe last day or two holders have not 
manifested quite so much aoxiely to press sales, •*- 
pecially of American Cotton, and the market hai a 
less depressed appearance (ban fur some lime pasL 
Brazils continue to be brought forward in quantity, 
and are now forced offal very low rales; about tOOO 
bales of American have been taken on speculatloa 
and 900 for export, of «hich 500 are American. 

The import during the week is 9,486 balea, and 
since Ihe Isl January, 3-^9,313 bales have been re- 
ceived into this port against 330,479 to same period 
last year; Ihe increase from the United Slates !• 
78,679 bales, all from (he Atlantic Slates, there be- 
ine a decrease of 15,953 from (he Gulf of Mexico. 
The sales (o day are computed at 3,000 bales. Ther* 
have been no fresh disturbances in the manufactur- 
ing dislricls, but Ibe general state of trade tber* 
remains in the same depressed slale as heretofore. 
There have been no transactions in Natal Stores. 
Rice 15 tea. of inferior quality sold at 17s per cnt. 
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aod 815 New Vork Suited Hides at 4 i-8 a 44 per 
lb. The Grain market has been lively this week and 
Wheal has improved la a Ss per quarter, about S500 
bl*. or flour ID bond have been sold at 3 U a S'2i per 
brl. and some partial sales of Trre, at 3Si but the 
best parcels have been already called ftom the mar- 
ket. Upwards of 4000 quarters of Indian Com, 
Tree, brought 3Ss per qr. and some in bond 24s, but 
(he holders are now asking Is advance on both ar- 
ticles; the operations are cbieQy on speculation. — 
Tobacco — the business has been confined to a fen 
purchases by consumers at former rales. 

Com Exchange. Xay i3. — With a light import of 
Grain for Tuesday's warket, we have to notite a 
fair supply of American Flour. The operations 
generally hare been to a fair estent.and ai advanc- 
ed prices, viz. of Wheat 2d per 70Ib; Oats Id per 
45 lb; of Flour and Oatmeal, each. Is per aack. No 
alleralJon in Indian Corn. 

tSverage price of Corn for Iht laal vitek. — Wheal, 
69b 9d; Barley, 31s 6d; Oats, 33s lid; Rye 33s 6d. 
Duty now payable on Foreign Corn. Wheal, 
ISb Bdi Barley, las 8d; Oals, 15s 3d; Rye, Ids 9d. 
LoKDOir, Mayil. 
"ntariday Evening, half pail 7 o'clock.— It is gra- 
tifying to remark, tliat the scarcity, almost ap- 
proaching lo famine, which it was predicted would 
take place at this period, seeros still as dislant as 
ever, though we Tre now drawing near to the new 
harvest, Tbe average of Wheat in the six weeks 
is rather loner than it vras last Thursday; and since 
this time last month, there has been no sensible 
fluctuation in the averages by which the duly is re- 
gulated. So steady a market, indicates, certainly, 
no Wdnt of supply, and as two months, with the fa- 
vorable appearances, that now present themselves, 
may bring new corn into coniumplioD, there is good 
reason to hope Ihat the danger which all clHssesin 
the city, but particularly the mooied interests have 
looked forward to with so much apprehension, is 
nearly over. Those, however, wholiave calculated 
on famine prices of grain, at ihls period, have not 
erred, it seems, so much in their cslimalc of ihe 
crop, which has, beyond doubt, been a very deB- 
cienl one, as in Ibat formed respecting the supply 
from abroad; and a slill greater oversight has been 
committed in leaving almost out of Ibeir calcula- 
tion the diminished consumption within Ihe coun- 
try which the high prices bare produced. This 
falling offhas been so great, lhat according lo the 
opinion of compelent judges, jf any are to be found 
on such qupstion.it is probable Ibat in proportion to 
thepopulalion of the country, less wheat has been 
consumed than was ever known. This is not to be 
taken as evidence, lo the full extent, of the degree 
ofsuRering and privation endured by the lower 
classes, though it bas, undoubtedly, been very se- 
Tere in all parti of Ihe kingdom- Other articles of 
subsistence have beco resorted to as subetilutes for 
wheal, and, it is most fortunate, [bat nearly all of 
hem, though Ihe wheal crop failed, have been pro 
luced in abundance, and have borne, up lo tbi 
■ime, moderate prices. Tlie prognostics formed of 
he new crop of wheat, are, we believe, so far fa- 
"■rable, though it is yel full early to form an accu- 

■Mraet of a Ullerfrom London, May 22. 
V1 I'lve fine weather iince a week afler Ihe 
,id weatb", whici- -" ■-^■ii-il -.o-'i jj, (j,e Spring. 
''he Uori ''-rkel -■=" advance, in 



Prieu Current in Btuton, June 19. 
JippUi, best, bbl. fi.3.0a a B.OO. BeaM, white, bushel 
.00 a LSI. fi«/, mess, bbl. I0.S5 a lO.GOi cargo No. I, 
,00 a9.&0; No. 1, S.OO a S.bO. Suiter, inspected, Nn. 
, new, lb. .14 a ,16. Chtni, new milk, .7 a .S; skim- 
med milk, 2. a .3. flour, Ballmorc Howard-sl. 1.00 a 
7.11; Genesee, B.S7a7.«5; Rye, best,— . Grain, Corn, 
bush. .SB a fiO; Rye, .70 a .SO; Barley .67; Oats .40 a 
4S. Hagt'-Lttrd, Ist sort, new, tb. .S. Park, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a \6.&0; Navy, mess, IS.OO a 13.50; Cai^, No. I. 
19.00 a 13.36. Sctd), Heri's Grass, bushel, 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; R;e Grass, 4,00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass l.bO; Red Top .6£ a 1.00; Lu- 
I, lb. .SB a. GO; White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 a .GO; 
lo.Nollhern,.7a.B; Trench Sugar Beet I.EO; Man- 
gel Wurzel . R'sg(,Merino,fullbloDd,nasl]ed,.J7a 

"'<; do. do. unwashed, .13 a,3i; da. three-fourths, wash- 
, .25 a .30, do. half blood, .22 a .26; do, quarter, 
washed, .18 a .20; Native, washed ,20 a .28; Pulled, 
Lambs', Ist sort, .36 a 31; do. 2d Bort,.S2a.2G; do. 
spinning, Istsort, £1 a .30. 



Prices Current in JVeio York, June 20. 

Bees-wax, yellow .23a. 34. Cs(ian,New Orleans .10 

.12; Upland, .8,1 a .iOj; Alabama, .Sail, CMm 

BoS'^ng, Hempyd. .l9a.2I;Flas.lGa.lS. Flax,kme- 

, 8 a 9. Flatutd, rough, tierce ; clean ; 

,N.Vork, bbl. e.GOa ; Canal G.60aG.7S; Bal- 

e Howard si a (f.lG; Richmond cilj mills, — ; 

country, a B.311; Alexandria, 6, GO a — ; Fredericks- 
burg a 6.311; Petersburg, B-Sl^a ; Rye Flour, 

3.16 a 4,00; Indian Meal, per bbl. £,37^ a 9. GO; per hhd. 
13.00a 13.2S. Grain, Wheat, Virginia 1.2G; N.Carolina, 

a 1.25; Rye, North, 69; Corn, Yellow, North, .50 a 

.54; Barley, .54 H. 56; Gala, South and North, .35 a .43; 
Poas, white, dry 7bu. — ; Beans, 1 bu. S.OO a 8.50. Provi- 
Beef, mesa 9.1G a 10. SG; prime 7.50 a B. £5; cargo 

Butter, N.York, a — ; shipping, .8 a .11; Lbi3, 

6; Pork, mess 12.50 a 12.871; prime 9. 76 a 10.00, 

eargoB.OOa ; Hams, Vs., per lb. .9 a .10; Northern 

- 10. J(iei.2ia.S. ToiMeo, Virginia .3i a .SI B.8i; 
uckj, .31 a 5i a .6}. Wool, Merino, American 
Q, .32 a .SB; Pulled, .32 a .36; Common, .13 a .£5; 
Pulled, spinning, .18 a .33. 



PiicM Cvrreiil in Philadelphia, Jnne 32. 

ftci-wuz, yellow .£2a.23; Beam, hushelgl.OO a 1.33; 

;rf, mesa 10. GO a 11, prime 9 a 9. GO, cargo 1; fuller. No. 

.8 a. a;, No. 2, .Sa .6; C<Ilim, Kew Orleans .11 o .13, 
Upland 9. a .lOt, Tennessee S. a .10^, Alabama 9. a 
104; i''c''<'>C''i,Suutb..32a.S3,West. .saa.3l; Flax .1i 
a .7). flour,BUper. e.00a6.62,iiDee.25;RyG3.62a3.1G; 

Cornmeal, hds. 11. GO a~, bis. 2.25 a ; Flaxittd, 

cask a ; bu, ; Groin, Wheat 1.30 a 1.35; 

Rje .BO a.65, Corn 1. c. while, .44 D .48,1. c. yellow, .47 
a .43, u. c. round, .GO a .GS; OaU .30 a .40, Barley, Pa. 
.— a .— ; do. East .53 a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
HooM, Jersey .B a .1 1, Virginia .lOa .12, Western .B a.S}; 
Hrmp, 210; Lord, .S a. B;OU, linseed,. 70a IB; Pin-*, mess, 
13.00a IS.2G, prime li.BOa 12, cargo iO.OOa 10.25; iiice, 
J. 75 aS.S5;To6aMO, Kentucky .Si a'.S, Virginia .4) ■ 
llsol, common washed lb. .26a.2B, balf blood 23. ! 
Ibree quarters blood .31 a .32, full blood .34 a .3! 
wash«d, generally 10 cool:3 less, according lo qual. 



ALMANAC. 



18211, 




Sum. 


Length 


Moon 


June — Jul 




Rises. Sets. 


of days. 


RiMB. 






H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


s ti. 


Saturday,.... 


.97 


4 31 


7 33 


14 46 


1 50 


Sunday, 


2« 


4 37 


7 23 


14 43 


S 41 


tfonday...... 


. i^y 


4 37 


7 S3 








. -.\\\ 


4 38 


7 22 


14 44 


sets. 


Wednesday, 


. 1 


4 38 


7 22 


14 44 


7 41 


Thuraday,... 


. a 


4 38 


7 22 


14 44 


8 !1 


Friday, 


. 3 


4 39 


7 21 


14 42 


8 68 


New Moon, 30th, 11 h. 38 ra. Eve. 


BAI.TXn[ORB PBXOBS OTTKBEVT. 



Corrccled/BT thi Jimtr 






BAcco. — Maryland, ground leaf, fa.OO a 10.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 6.00 a 6.00— fine 
rod, 1.00 08.00, for wrapping 6. OOn 10.00— Ohio, conk- 
mon, 5.00 a 8.G0— good red S.OO a 12.00— fine yellow 
10.00 a 20.00 — Rappahannock, 9.00 a 3.50 — Kentucbji 
lino 4.00 o 5. 00— wrapping, 4.60 o 7.00. 

Flodr— best white wheat family, (1.50 a 8.00*— 1» 
perGno Howard-at. 6.95 0— oitjmills, 6.00a — Sui- 
quebanna, 6.0D— Coau Maai., bbl. 2.G0— Gaiiii, best 
red wheat, l.lOo 1.15 — best white do. I.£0ii 1.30 — ord. 

good, .60a l.lO~CoRH,(Vhlte,4S. a.46; yellow, .43 

45— RtE,.5So .GG^Oatb, ,28 a .33— Beans, I.OOb 1.» 
-Peas, .55 a .60— Cldvkk seed, 3.60 a 4.50 — TihotBT, 
£o 2.50— OacHABD Grass, 2 a 2. 50— Herd's, .76 a :.0O— 
Lucerne . 311 a.GDlb.—BARLET,.4Ga.G0—FLAiSKSi), 1.00 
— COTTOM, Vlrg. .8i a .10— Lou. .11 a.lS— ^Alab. .10« 
Mississippi .11 a .13— North Carolina, .10 a .1l— 
.9a.l2— WHi3iET,hhds. 1st pf. .23 — inbbls. .t4a 
26— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .16- waslr 
ed,.IB a .£0— crossed, .SO a .22- tbree-quarter,.IS > 
,30— full do.. SOo. 50, accord'g to qual.— Haar, Russia, 
[00,9225 230; Counlry,dew.rolted, 136 a 140— wate(> 
rotted, 170a 1 90— Fisa, Shad, SusquehannB,No. I, bbl. 
6.75; do. trimmed, e.50-~NDrlh Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 ■ 
6.50— llerrings. No. 1, bbl. 4.O0 a 4.1£l; No. t, S.GOs 
3, 15— Mackerel, No. I, 6.00; No. £, 5.25; No. 3, 4.15— 
Bacoh, hams, Bsllimore cured, .10 o^ll; do. Eastern 
Shore, .li^-hog round, cured, .7 a .3— Feathari, .18 
o .29— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, (3. GO. ground) 
1 .26 bbl. — Prime Beef on the hoof, $5.50 a JB.OO. 

•Eight dollars by the single barrel, for Ellicotla' P»- 
lapse white wheat family Hour. 

Mab«etino.— Raspberries, 19i a IBJ perauw^Cherw 
ries, 6 a 10 per ql.; Currants, 6^ per qt.; piackberrie*, 
8 a 10 per qt.; Cucumbers, 12 a ISj per doz.; Beaoi 
18J per peck; Peas, 12i a S5 per peek; Squabs, IS|; 
Butler, lb. .20 a 96; Eggs, .10 b .11; Potatoes, Irish, 
bush. 1.00 a— ~; Chickens, dot. So S.OO; Beef, prime 
pieces, lb. .Ba. 10; Veal, .B; Mutton, .6 a .1; Pork, .6; 
young Pigs, dressed, .874 a 1.00; Sausages, lb. .8; Pork, 



MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Will be sold at public sale, on the Bth day of August 
neil, bj the subscriber, near the Ship Tavern, in Wes' 
« hiteland. Cheater county, Pa., on the Lancaster turn 
pike, 25 miles west of Philadelphia, about 40 Bnck 
and from 4 to 500 Ewes, full blooded Spanish and Sa.\a 
ny Merinos. Sale to commence at 12 o'clock on SBi< 

This flock has been bred from some of the best im 
ported ShBEp, and greally improved in ijualllj, and ar 
believed to be equal lo the best in the United Slater 
Samples of their fleeces may be seen previous to th 
sale. And I hope if there is a spark of American feel 
iog or patriotism yel eiisting, it will come forward and 
leod its aid in preserving a portion of these Invaluabli 
animals from extinction, until tbe nation shall recurei 
>om the fatal delusion she now ■"boura under, in pre. 
g ■ir -he iftbo'" • ' |i ■ '--lU t' ''—t notimu to '*-\\. of 
■• -"~}ut~ "• " vorld '*"• '•*■"" 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

New Treatise upon Woo! and Sheep, translated from 
Ihe French by the Editor of the Ataericnn Farmer, 
continued ; Sec 4. Of the relation between the proper- 
lies of Wool, and the condition of the skin and of tb- 
body of the Sheep — Sketch of Bedford County, Penlr 
sylvanja, continued — On Burning Oyster Shells for ma* 
nure, and the manner of applying it— Wild Rice — T"" 
Early yellow Wheat — Selecting Seed Corn and on "- 
Culture of the Grape- The Froel Conductor- Flon. 
and Horticultural Enhibilion in New York — Mr. Princr'- 
Linnffian Botanic Gardens, Flushing, Long Island- - 
teresling Marriage Scene— Perplexing Marrii^e— ■ 
cipo to Make lee Cream— Grand Trolling Malf. 
Nine pins — Advantages enjoyed by men of ScieDCc 
Fran ce — Vege tabl e*''''m'"T)hoaes — Sera p» — Recipe 
Latest Foreign Ne„. •— ■ ■ - " ' - 

"■- -■" Tk.Phili--*-'"''' - 
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(From the VVealero Tiller.) 
HEMP. 
Some rears Bfo a machine was invenled in Enc;- 
Innd, forcireahinf; and dressing flax aoil hemp, with- 
out roltiDg, and Iherehf prefierving the strength of 
the fibre, and saving labour, aa ivell as a part of the 
■nateHal. This roacLine was introduced into (bis 
countrj Eoon aflcr its inveniion, and several modi- 
ficaliooa of it were, as is usual in all such cases, im- 
medlatel; devised, for the purpose of improving i(. 
Great eipeclalions were entertained that it would 
have B favourable influence upon our manufa 
and especially upon the agricultural interest of Ibc 
notlhero elates, by creating an extensive demand 
for flax and bemp. These expectations, however, 
taBTC not been realized; the machine it appears did 
not succeed, for what reason ive do not ktiiow, but 
think it probable that it was owing to the dllficuiiy 
of leparuling the fibre from its outer covering and 
the gummy substance allacbed to it. 

A machine has been invented, which is now in 
■drantageous operation, in Kentucky, for cleaning 
bemp, when half rotted; by which means the adfan- 
lage of preserving the strength of the fibre is re- 
laiued, together with ibe other advantages expected 
from the foimer machines, and it appears to have 
perfectly succeeded. The following extract froto a 
communication to the Editor of the Tiller, by Mr. 
Amos Stout, of Woodford county, Kentucky, gives 
some information of the result of his eiperience in 
Ibe use of the machine. 

"The method of wateting and cleaning hemp for 
market seems to be less understood than the grow- 
ing of it, for which latter purpose, rich, light, clay 
■oil U the best. Reclaimed sod land is preferable 
to fresh cleared land, its growth being more rapid 
on such soil Iban on reclaimed lands. The lint of 
■ucb as is raised on the latter. Is thinner, harsher, 
Md yet it is darker in its complexion than that [rown 
on sod land; cnwrirnce has iBugUi -= ">i; The 
bemp muBi be cut wiili hooks, bt fore the male sHtttt 
die, otherwise the hemp will be dark coloured, 
When cut it should not lie exposed to the sua longer 
(ban Iwo days. Great care should be taken to kee| 
it of a bright colour, as it is ibe complexion of thi 
trticle that fixes its value. The season in which i 
ii spread has great influeikie on the colour; that 
which is spread out early is uniformly dark; Ihat 
which is rotted in the moiths of Deceoiber, Janu- 
ary and February, is uniformly htighl; ibe water 
rotted suits the navy and "hi easlern markets, hut in 
cnnsequence of the unhethby and laborious process 
of water rotting, it is net o be expected ibere will 
be much done in this way of preparing our hemp 
for market, and it is liabi; to gel watered too much 
in the warm season of tb j' ear;— therefore the pub- 
lic are as liable to be deeived in the cordage madi 
of water rotted, as thatnade of dew rotted, as thi 
one is uniformly brigb, and the other uniformly 
dark. For these reatns I would propose, as most 
pro6table for the farmr, to half dew rol his hernp, 
or rot it until the guds extracted; at this stage it 
is of a bright colour, ad in the best stale for manu- 
facturing it; bythisirdeof rolling. the puhlie can- 
not be deceived in th strength of their cordage, for 
even if H should be shade darker there can be no 
doubt of its Blrengl From these facts, it must 
baTC the prefcrencuver all other American hemp, 
and will compete ith ihe first quality of Ruasia 
hemp. I have hi 'be opinions of experienced 
manuracturers of ^rdage, and those from the sea- 
board, who have 'en in Ihe habit of working Rus- 
sia hemp, to whic Ihey unhesitatingly pronounced 
it equal, if not »>erior. The quality was ' ' 
10 the sample 1h I left with you. To prodi 
qaality of hemp requires care in rotting ant 
iag- it should O'be more Iban half rolled to clean 
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the hand brake, I broke a part of my crop which 
3 what would be considered half dew rolled, on 
nachine that was creeled for the purpose, and I 
found i> lo be of great utility, and a saving of la- 
bour as well as lint; the machine breaks it ready for 
ler or common hand brake, and saves at 
third of the labour. On the common 
hand brake my hands elenned from 350 to 3a0 per 
day, after it was broken on Ibe machine. Mr. 
MeComb (the patentee,) and myself tended the 
machine for two days, anil I found il moderate work 
to break for four handx lo clean, and two hands will 
clean as much wilb the scutcher as four on the band 
bidke. I have, however, an objection to the scutch- 
er, as it makes too much tow, (say) about 10 Ih. to 
Ihe 100, which is too much for the farmer lo lose; 
but if Ihe breaking was conducted with a bale roj>e 
and bagging factory sufficient to work Ihe indifferent 
hemp and low, it would be profitable to use the 
scutcher, as it would save one half of Ibe labour of 
waning the hemp, and improve its quality. My 
» on the bemp brake was 3 Ihs.lo Ibe 100. There 
no toss of lint in breaking on the machine, and I 
ght almost say, there was none in any way, for 
you save the tow, which is worth half the prjce of 
hemp. That part of my crop that I broke on '' 
lathine produced me at least 35 per cent- if 
0, more than if it had been fully dew rolled. I 
letter written by Mr. James S. Bales, of Jefferson 
county, who used one of Mr. McComb'a machines 
last year, and he stales lhat his whole crop, of 
acres, to have produced him 33 1-3 per cenL mi 
than if rotted and cleaned in Ihe usual way. Fn 
"wn experience I am satisfied lhat there is 
25 if not 33 1-3 per cent, saved in waste of 
The machine is simple in its constructioni 
the power may be increased from one to six horse 
power. I observed the time it would take to break 
i bed of 50 lbs., which was five minutes; Ibe time 
it takes to lay down, break, and lake off a bed, is 
fifteen minutes; the machine that 1 broke on, was 
of three horse power. On the hand brake one 
hand would <..» sWi"> w«ie i^an from 25 to 30 
pounds |iEi Uay. It is not neeetsary lur uio lu ki>c 
you a minute description of the machine and itt 
powers, as Mr. McComb will visit your city in fifteen 
or twenty days; he will call on you and give you Ihe 
details resperling Ibe machine; you will find him 
quite intelligent, and from my personal acquaintance 
with him, he is a gentleman that is worthy of your 
particular attention, and 1 shall expect you lo use 
your iofltience, as far as you should judge the ma- 
chine useful and beneficial to the community. ] 
should not pretend to say with cerlainty what the 
cost of building one would be; but at a rough cal- 
culation it would cost something like (150, and il is 
a clear saving of at least one third of the labour, 
and if the scutcher is used it will save one half, and 
the quality of the hemp is advanced from 33 1-3 t( 
50 per cent. These are facts lhat are well knoivi 
to Ihe public; — in my own opinion, there is a grcale 
opening for a man with a cnpilal of $5000 lo (8000 
in this city, than there is in any other business ii 
this part of the western country. 



ADVANTAGES OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
LIFE. 

That agriculture possesses distinguished advan 
lages, we desire no other evidence Iban is furnished 
by Ibe fact, that immense numbers of all classes, 
spend the spring and summer of Ibeir lives, in pro- 
viding means to pass the autumn and winter of tbeit 
existence in the country- 
Few men, no matter how elevated, or how hum- 
ble — no mailer how brilliant their reputation for 
genius, or how unbounded their affluence — no mat- 
ter bow extensive and profitable their avocati 
or how sanguine Ibeir hopes, have ever existed, 
city, without a eecret or avowed inlcntion, that when 



ihey shall have titaioed the highest point of greal- 

or accumulated weallb sutficieat forcomfurla- 

idepcndcnce — when Ihey shall have filled ihe 

world with their names, or have amassed counties! 

Ihousands—wheo they shall have reaped the last 

harvest, that their employments can create, or seen 

their fairest hopes fully realized, of abandoning the 

bustle and turmoil, Ibe cares, anxielies and respoiv 

I, incideot to their various stations in the 

city, and retiring lo the solitude of the country, 

there lo pass ibe decline of life, amidst the pleasures 

if literary leisure and the comforts of domestic 

The statesman in Ihe full meridian of his glory, 
turns with delight from Ihe vexations of office, ta 
contemplate Ihe tranquil attractions of rural life, 
where all the beauties of nature solicit his admira- 
tion, and all Ihe exquisite enjoyments of placid con- 
lent and sweet retirement court his acceptance. 

The humble tradesman, toiling night and day for 
a scanty aubsistence, compelled to submit lo the 
"proud man's contumely," and Ihe ^'oppressor's 
wrong," while he boards his little treasure, offspring 
of his constant labour, is consoled by Ihe hope that 
it will one day or olher, enable him lo lead a life of 
comparative freedom in Ihe country. 

Authors, the fabric of whose fame is erected on 3. 
basis impervious to Ibe course of lime, withdraw to 
the country, where Ibey are less exposed to the ve- 
nomous shafts of malice, and ibe barbed arrows of 
envy, and where they can pursue their studies, more 
comfortably nnd more advantageously. 

The roan of wealth, wilb unnumbered millions'at 
his disposal, kindles al the idea of separating him- 
self from the leeches which surround him, and ao- 
ticipales the highest perfection of human felicity in 
removing from Ihe busy world, to some secluded 
spot, where he can pursue the even tenor of his way, 
unexposed to ceaseless applications for loans of m.j- 
perpetual persuasions to embark in hazardous 
mes of speculation, and the heartless attention* 
of those, who hope to divide his affluence amongft 
themselvn. and gqaan<l» ;■. i—.hinn In indolence 

,A .i',r''lpsIion. 

The professional man, exhausted by years of iu- 
cessant toil, fondly cherishes the hope, lhat be will be 
able, finally to exchange his life of labour in the 
city, for one of ease In the country. Where Ibe 
pure air will restore his shattered conslilution, 
wholesome exercise renovate his enfeebled frame, 
and domestic cheerfulness revive bis drooping spi- 
rits. 

The ^reat olgects of man's hopes and exerlioni, 
is happmess- The great secret of terrestial happi- 
ness is health. A residence in Ihe country facilitates 
the acquisition of the requisites conducing to Ibe 
eslablishment of health. Exercise and temperance 
are the two best physicians in the world — the one 
whets the appetite, Ibe other prevents the abuse of 
it. Upon a farm it becomes indispensable that the 
owner should be always aclively engaged, otherwise 
he cannot hope to render bis property vaJuable, Iff 
therefore, he discharges his duty, he will find it ne- 
cessary to take regular and abundant exercise. The 
man most conslantly employed, is most likely to 
lead a temperate life. Those only who lead a life 
of indolence, and are tortured by its attendant Iraio, 
of fears, sorrows, chimeras and passions, are plunt;- 
ed into the horrid gulf of intemperance. Inliabiiants 
of a city almost invariably lead a sedentary life, and 
if there are those who lake exercise, they are com- 
pelled to do it, in air polluted; the]' breathe the 
pestiferous miasmita, generated by Ihe filth of the 
Inhabitants of the country, go where luey 



will breathe pur 
course to those i 
Health then is on 
resulting from a re 
tent Heaven can 
man — this renders 



I allude of 
Iwelling in salubrious regions, 
e great, incalculable advantage, 
iidence in the country. Omnipo- 
[;onfer no higher blessing -upon 
smooth the rough paths of lire — 
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thU furnishes man more trne joy, than he could de- 
rive from the combined treasures of Golconda and 
PotosL Without it, the pleasure resulting from 
gratified ambition, successful love, or brilliant 
fame, is vain and hollow. Without it, every other 
power, physical or mental, is as torpid and lifeless, 
as would be the vegetating powers without the ge- 
nial influence of the glorious sun. 

The immortal Locke somewhere says, "he that 
possesses a sound mind, in a sound body, wants little 
else, he that wants either can be but little the bet- 
ter for any thing else." A sentiment to which the 
world will unanimously subscribe. And Martial, 
has comprised the same sentiment, in one solitary 

line: 

"Non est vivere, sed valere, vita." 

It is health which blunts the edge of all our mis- 
fortunes, and adds a double relish to every enjoy- 
ment. It renders the body vigorous, the mind mas- 
culine. Disease engenders sloth, this induces effe- 
minacy, of the corporeal and intellectual faculties. 
1 will conclude by expressing more forcibly, in the 
language of a once admired poet, the difference be- 
tween them: 

**The wise and active conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And the impossibility they fear." 

Faltorb. 
Jwne 27, 1829. 



disease, which it would be well worth the attention 
of J. H. B. to investigate. He has the necessary 
powers for such research, and to instigate him to 
such a scrutiny is the chief object of this letter to 
you. 

J. H. B. will readily perceive that if smut be a 
consequence of defective bloom, all our old means 
of prevention are completely futile; because no 
treatment of the seed can possibly defend the crop 
from atmospherical effects, happening six or seven 
months afterwards. 

At no time has the cause and cure of smut occu- 
pied more attention than now, as the various com- 
munications in your Magazine sufficiently testify. 
Still we seem to be out at sea without rudder or 
compass, and tossed to and fro by the mere winds 
of conjecture. Should J. H. B. be induced to look 
more closely into the matter, and watch the first ap- 
pearances of the disease as it presents itself to the 
eye, he may, peradventure, elicit information which 
will be at least amusing to himself, and may greatly 
benefit those who are so much interested in grow- 
ing clean crops of wheat I am, &c. &c. 

Berks, Abr. 12, 1828. X. Y. 



cence; but of some other less apparent and occult appear that 18,644 hhds. worth 1,311,860 dollars, 



(From the British Farmer's Magazine.) 
CAUSE OF SMUT IN WHEAT. 
Sir — I was much pleased with a communication 
in your last number, by a correspondent who signs 
himself J. H. B. (see American Farmer, No. 9. vol. 
11,) on the cause of smut in wheat. The writer is 
a very accurate botanist, and perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the sexual system of the immortal 
Linnaeus. In fact, his letter is a very able botani- 
cal lecture; and being illustrated by a figure of a 
hexandrious flower, so necessary for many of us, 
tour readers, we cannot but feel under obligation 
to buw ^•* *^^ tuAirmaiion. '* 

He describes truly the diderent parts of the in- 
florescence of plants; their extreme delicacy and 
liability to be injured by unseasonable frost, drying 
winds, or continued rain. With respect to all kinds 
of fruit-bearing shrubs and trees, he is unquestion- 
tionably right. The cause of failure of a crop on 
them be detects, and satisfactorily describes; show- 
ing clearly, that when any of the essentials of the 
fructification are damaged, no perfect fruit or seed 
can ht matured. 

Everv body knows of the injury frequently sus- 
tained m the garden and orchard by late frosts, by 
blighting winds, or by swarms of insects. These 
enemies of the orchardist generally wither or de- 
stroy the flowers, and hence no crop can follow. 
This being a well known fact, your correspondent I 
Tcry naturally conceives that the same cause may 
produce smut, or other imperfection in wheat. It 
IS certainly a very natural conclusion; because, as 
be sufficiently shows, that imperfect impregnation 
of the productive organs cannot be succeeded by 
perfect grain. 

But in the case of wheat or other grain, I fear 
his ingenious hypothesis will not apply. Not be- 
cause the flowers of wheat, Sec are undestructible 
by frost or violent winds, or dashing rain, (which 
we know are all occasionally fatal,) but, because 
the disease called smut commences long before the 
developement of the ear, of course before the time 
of flowering. It Is a question whether an entirely 
•mutted ear ever flowers at all; one which is only 
partially smutted must of necessity have a partial 
bloom, otherwise no sound seed could be produced. 
Whatever may be the cause of smut, it does not 
appear to be a coasequenca of imperfect floras- 



(From Niles^ Weekly Register.) 
TOBACCO. 

According to a parliamentary paper just pub- 
lished, the quantity of unmanufactured tobacco im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1839, was 18,594,8084 lbs. the duty on which 
amounted to 2 J83,862i. 9s. 4d. Of manufactured 
tobacco, 49,648^ pounds, the duty on which was 
33.3411 lis. The total quantity of tobacco of all 
sorts imported during the last year, was 18,644,689^ 
lbs. the duty on which was 3,805,2742. 18s dd. Of 
this quantity 5,838,977^ lbs. were imported into the 
port of London, and 5,2S3,613i lbs. into the port of 
Liverpool. 

[D"The whole export of tobacco from the United 
States in the past year, was 96,378 hhds. valued at 
15,369,960— or aar «« </oiJ*.» p*« tM^c*hci^'\ 

A Dogsbead of tobacco is a very uncertam quan- 
tity—those of Maryland weigh from 800 to 1,000, 
but most from Virginia are of about 1400 lbs. 

The following shews the destinations of the chief 
quantities and values exported last year: 
To Great Britain and Ireland, ^36,739 $1,730,000 



31,316 


815,815 


23,949 


900,574 


6,909 


800.606 


6,363 


833,831 


8,313 


187.003 


1,388 


97,958 



Netherlands, 

Hanse Towns, 

France, 

Gibraltar, 

Sweden and Norway, 

Italy and Malta, 
All else under 1,000. 

The great difierence in the value per hhd. exhi- 
bited in this statement, is worthy of remark. The 
hogsheads sent to France had an average value of 
130 dollars — those to Great Britain of 65— and those 
to Hanse Towns, &c. less than 40. It may be explain- 
ed thus — the largest hhds. and of the strongest and 
best Virginia tobacco were sent to France, to be 
mixed with the weak tobacco grown in that coun- 
try, and Britain received a considerable quantity of 
the same sort, but much of the cheaper kinds, for 
export to the continent; while to the Hanse Towns, 
&c. except a few choice hogsheads, the whole quan- 
tity was of our weakest tobaccoes and smallest hogs- 
heads—almost exclusively used for smoking. 

The whole quantity that paid duty in the United 
Kingdom being only 18,644.689 lbs. was of far less 
amount than was received from the United States; 
but much tobacco, the growth of other countries, is 



furnished a revenue to the British government of 
3,805,3742. or about twelve millions and a half of 
dollars! An elegant specimen of "free trade!"— A 
greater sum coUected, in nearly one half its whole 
amount, than was collected in the same year in the 
United States, on thirty-three millions worth of 
British goods received bv us, even at their cifffani 
house valuation, and probably worth at least forty 
millions!— How ''unkind" and ''illiberal** is "brother 
Jonathan*' to Mr. "John Bull?*' John taxes a Yan- 
kee product worth a million and a quarter, in tba 
sum of twelve millions and a half— and JoruUhan 
taxes British products worth forty millions in the 
sum of six or seven millions — and John grumbles at 
JonatJum's want of a liberal spirit, and bawls about 
his refusal to reciprocate Free Teade! How 
modest is John! he adds flour to tobacco, lumber to 
flour, fish to lumber, and every other article the 
growth or product of the United States, cotton ex- 
cepted, unless some few raw materials of no great 
importance, and excludes, or taxes, the whole pretty 
much aAer the manner that he taxes tobacco. 
Modest — generous John! 

The New York Commercial Advertiser presents 
us with the following paragraph as to the substance 
of certain remarks in the London Quarterly Retfiew 
respecting tobacco, looking to the exclusion of the 
American from the British market, if there shall be 
a ''pertinacious adherence to the restrictive system!*' 

The enormous duty levied on tobacco, according 
to its present prices, he [the writer in the Review] 
says, amounts to one thousand per cent, upon Uie ort- 
guud cost And it is by a reduction of this duty, m 
favour of their colonists, that the Reviewer con- 
tendsy notwithstanding the great disparity of dis- 
tance, that the American can be undersold in the 
Britisk market. The present duty on all unmanu- 
factured tobacco is three shillings sterling per lb.; 
and nine shilhngs upon the manufactured article. 
The reduction proposed is two shillings per pound 
on all J^anufactured tobaccoes, the -growth of Bri- 
tish coloni^^ in «»il parta. af. the globe. The great 
distance of the Australian colonics the writer re- 
gards as an advantage, in a national point of view, 
as it will afford more employment for British ship- 
ping. The trade in American tobacco, amounting 
to many thousand tons, the writer says is exclusively 
carried on in American ships — "a power which al- 
ready appears to entertain the purpose of disputing 
with us the empire of tU sea." 

Bless us! but, and if Britain shall exclude 



our tobacco, which costs me million of dollars, and 
yields her a revenue of teh millions, what shall we 
do? We will exclude Biitish threads, iapei and 
bobbins, and balance rns acgouivt in these 
THREE THINGS oNLT. Audts to the loss of tounagc, 
because of Britain*s refusii to use our tobacco, wa 
suppose that it may be compensated by an increased 
import of molasses (and more,) if the people of the 
little state of Rhode Island, only, will agree to 
'^sweeten both tides of their \ead'' instead of one! 
The 14,000 hhds. consumed *y) Great Britain, will 
require only 9 or 10,000 ton\of shipping— and, if 
the vessels make but two verges a year, employ, 
say, thirtun ships of 400 toni-which must mate- 
riaily advance our "purpose < disputing the em- 
pire of the sea,**— for they wilfequire the services 
of about 150 seamen! The ^rterly Review, it 
should be recollected, in whaWer concerns the 
United States, never embellisher or augments an? 
thing, nor ever tells a lie about y We believe it 
was this veritable work that late gave a true ac- 
count of an election in Kentuckj^t which it was 
necessary to employ carts, to cariaway from the 
consumed — of ours,not more than about 14,000 hhds. I filUge the human noses and ears Wt had been cut 
worth about 1,000,000 dollars, an allowance being off, and eyes gouged out, during Ve contest leal 



made because of the better sorts used. 

But taking tlie average weight of the hogshead 
at 1,000 lbs. and |65 at the ararage ralue^ it will 



the putrefying matter might breed beatilcncef 

A considerable quantity of tobiL> b grown ia 
Ireland-*tbat pays no duty; C0Bea|iig which tho 
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Liverpool Chronicle of tbe 91h May, said — "We 
are borne out in slating;, in our publication of the 
Tib of Mnrch, Ihat no reliance should be placed in 
(be tobacco trade on the proceedings of the preeent 
chancellor of the exchequer. The importers and 
dealen are again up in arms, by permission, it is 
taid, being given to the Irish planters lo have 
toother year's growth of tobacco, free of any duly. 
Besides the injury lo Ihe importers, &c. of foreign 
lobacco, goverament will, it is supposed, permit a 
quantity to be cooiumed, equal, hnil it been foreign 
tobacco, lo a loss in the revenue of nearly half a 
nKUion; and, it is alleged, that they might have 
purchased all (he plants at present in the ground 
for less than twenty thousand pounds." 

It may be expected (bat ihe British government 
will reduce the duty on tobacco. There is eperj; 
inducement — even that of increasing Ihe revf 
by ft migblily increased consumplion, to do it. 
is so important subject, about which we have 
notes prepared for future use. 



affords 8 quarts, beer measure, of milk of ihe rich- 
est (]uali(}', daily, Tbe calf being Inken from her 
lo ascertain Ihe quantity of milb she would give, 
daily, nineteen quarts were Inken from her. Tbe 
eon is of a large size, remarkably well proportioned. 
and handsome. The calf ia a very 6ne animal, and 
resembles the cow holh aa lo colour and sh»pe. 
Tbe cow afforded milk up lo ihe time of her calv- 
ivitb no other keeping than hay. 



{From the New England Fiu'mer.) 
LUCERNE. 
Jtfr. Feuendin — I am sorry lo be obliged to re- 
quest a correction of two errata, in my last article 
on Lucerne, and Ibe more so, as I have no doubt, 
Ibal both arose Trom Ihe illegibility of my own writ- 
ing, yet as tbey produce absurdities, I wish to cor- 
rect them.* As printed,! am made lo say that I 
have four ipwiet of Lucerne; whereas 1 afterwards 
say, that i have but one tpeeiu, the Medicago lalita. 
Il should have been pieeei, cuttivattd in iMcene, 
The second error arose from improper puncluaiion. 
I meant to say, that Lucerne, (at UatI in good Imd) 
produces four crops — but as it stands, it may be un- 
derstood lo mean, that it produces four tropt at 
Itatt, which is a very different thing. 1 am nowen- 
abled to add, that 1 have cured a crop of Lucerne, 
and took it in this day. II gave 90 hundred to bilf 
an acre — was easily a ured— retains ila verdure, ki- 
siead of being hiacitt lik*^ i-lovnr, and is very greed- 
ily eaten by horses and cows. The Lucerne whioh 
1 cut for fodder on the lOih of May, is now two feet 
high, as high as clover, and red lop, (or poa pra- 
terui») groiving by Ihe side of it; which has nol been 
cut, this season. L should recommeod sowing red 
top, or orchard grass, or tall treadow oat grass teitb 
it, aa the hay will be finer — bil by no means, herds 
grass, as tbe Lucerne will beripe and rollen, before 
the herds grass will have smt up its spires. 
sides, the herds grass has io after crop lo protect 
the Lucerne, but the othergrasbes shoot again al- 
most as freely as that does. 

BM^lIry, Juiu n, 1639. J. Lowell. 

N. B. I should be waiting in duly to tbe public 
if I did not add, which . do moat distinctly, thai 
neither the orchard gr»B, nor the Lucerne, wiK 
flourish, or even live t' any advantage in wel 
ground, or in cold blacksoils- This I say from ex- 
periment. 



Mr. Editor — The su^oined account of a cow and 
calf, may deserve a pice in your paper. The facts 
silled ^re suxceplibltof proof. 

RoicleyJunc 9, \Bii. S, JeweTT. 

Hr. Jeremiah Sttttney, of Rowley, has a cow, o 
■ bay colour, aevei years old, which produced) 
cow calf, this seaso, weighing at Ihe time of in 
birth, US lbs. Atue age of six weeks Ihe calf 
weighed 195 lbB.naking a gain of 2 3-7 lbs. pt 
day. In addilioD > aupplying Ihe calf, Ihe cow no 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Exlract of a Ulltr, dated Jluium, M: Vorfc, Juiu I4,19J9. 

Winter crops in general look favourable; unless 
injured by drotighl, will in all probability yield a 
bountiful crop. Wool is depressed, and i very much 
fear Ihat the sheep Farming will relrograde. Grass 

'igbl, and on old mcndoivs but liitle hay will be 
ie. Oats and barley are now suffering for want 



r Dnhlin,) Ctorgia, 

In this part of Ihe country Ihe season has been 

unfavourable for all crops: Ihe rains commenced on 
Ihe 2d of Majr, and have continued until the 13th 
inslanlj inclusive, except on ten days; on all olber 
days more or less rain fell. This has been unfriend- 
ly to Ihe wheat harvest; and [ fear Ihe crop of 
grapes, already much injured, may be lost by Ihe 
Respectfully yours, Thomas McCall. 



•Theerrow hifi been copied into that excellent 
journal, the >>Ain''^"'< Farmer," which renders II ' 
correctionUiepiaunperative. J. Lowill. 
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DISEASE AMONG SILK WORMS. 

StrUisbaT£, S. C, June 16, 1829. 
r, — When I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
more io March last, you were kind enough to 
proffer, through me, to the Misses Walies of Ibis 
vicinily, all the aid in your power, (by advice or 
otherwise,) to their new ealablishmcnt for rearing 
Ihe silk worm; an enlerprize highly creditable lo 
them and deeply interesting lo tfiii stale, if nol to 
the country at large, from the circumstance of their 
having engaged in it, on a scale more extended than 
has yet been known in the United Slates— I pro- 
mised you al tbe same time, to give some account 
of their progress and probable success, and now 
proceed lo do so, more wiib Ihe hope that your ex- 
perience may furnish a remedy or account more sa- 
liafaclorily for a partial failure, Ihan that what I 
offer will be interesting to you. — They have erected 
a house, intended for the nccommodation of one 
million of worms. Il is 80 feel in length by 30 in 
width, hai four doors and fourteen windows, plais- 
lered both inside and outside, containing Ihree rows, 
the whole length, for the hurdles, and each row hav- 
ing three double liers— The eggs were hatched at 
ihe usual time, to about Ihe number of one million, 
(as likely over as under.) They commenced feed- 
ing on Ihe white mulberry, and continued until the 
worms began to eat so large a quantity, thai il was 
inconvenient lo procure them, being obliged lo send 
the distance of from Ihree to seven miles for Ihe 
leaves. I will here remark, ihey have planted five 
hundred trees, now prospering, besides a quantity 
of Ihe seed for a nureery and hedge. The red and 
black mulberry is abundant, but Ihe received opinion 
is, that the silk is nol ao Jim, being fed on ibem; 
from necessity, however, Ihey were compelled Io 
commence Bfler ihe third moiling, to feed one hall 
upon Ihe red— oH continued to prosper, fed well, 
were large, healthy looking, and indeed was a sight 
wo'lhy and did attract considerable attention. 

During ihe fifth stage, in a corner of the bouse of 
those fed on Ihe red mulberry, a disease appeared: 
early in the morning several hundred were disco- 
vered dead—tkae were cautiously removed, as well 



those appearing sick and burnt. The conlagion, 
however, spread, and by Ihe succeeding uight but 
few remained on that side the house; thty io like 
manner had been removed wilh expedition, and bu- 
ried. We now entertained the hope, that all further 
ravages had ceased; but two days after, Ihe diaeaaa 
again appeared, and in one week from the time of 
ilB Jirtt appearance, all was desolation, but a few 
Ihousand being saved from the whole. However, 
previous lo the appearance of the disease (which 
Dandolo describes as the tripes,) the espaliers or 
bowers had been formed, and many thousands were 
spinning their cocoons: so near were these ladies (o 
Ihe coBsummaiion of their enlerpriate, and Ihe re- 
ward of their intelligence and industry. They cal- 
culale now from having counted a portion of their 
cocoons, that Ihey have at least fifty thousand saved, 
lo prepare for market. You have a sample, which 
they made last year, there is no reason to doubt ihc 
quality of this will be equal. 

A week previous, and during Ihe lime of Ihe con- 
tagion, Ibe weather had been rainy, and it was im- 
passible lo procure dry leaves, or dry them in suffi- 
cient quantities to feed such an immense number of 
worms— (ftis, no doubt, was one cause of Ihe disease, 
but the following queries present themselves: ts a 
change of food at any lime injurious; that is, having 
began to feed on the white, is it improper lo feed oa 
the fed muiberrj? Is damp weather, provided the 
leaves are drifd, injurious? If so, should Ihe win- 
dows be closed or stoves heated? Is il proper at any, 
or at all times, lo keep Ihe windows opened? Is not 
beat beyond 31" injurious? An answer to Ifiese, or 
any other suggesliona, which you or your correspon- 
dents, may make, will aid in facilitating a design, 
which may eventually benefit Ibe public, as well as 
the individuals interested. These ladies (much to 
their praise,) are nol deterred from pcrsevering,and 
indeed entertain hopes from a second crop, now 
making their appearance, several hundred having 
hilcbed already. On this subject, permit me lo in- 
quire, whether the natural heat of the weather will 
reproduce them, or whether they require artificial 
heal? Whether there are nol certain kinds of eggs 
which do nol halcb a second lime the same season 
— and cannot be made lo do so? And whether keep- 
ing the eggs, during Ihe summer and succeeding 
spring, in an ice-house lo prevent hatching, may not 
injure Ihe egg», or have a pernicious effect upon the 
worms hatciied from such eggs? 

I have thus, sir, hailily performed my promise to 
you; in doing so, I must beg lo be pardoned for 
troubling yuu wilh interrogatories — it is but fair to 
impart information for information requested, but 
not being able at this time to afford any such lo yoo, 
I rely upon your kindness, already menlioned, your 
long experience in rearing Ihe silk worm, so much 
heller llinn any thing we can read, lo give such ad- 
vice (if in your power,) as may prevent Ihe repeti- 
tion of a fnilure of hopes ao well founded, and so 
nearly realized, as was the case wilh the Misjci 
Waties in their laudable eierlions. 

1 am, sir, with respect, yours. Etc. 

Gideon B. Smith, Esii. OanNuo S. Rke». 

Reply lo the above. 

Ma. SxiNNXn: 

Sir,— As Mr. Rees has given permission for the 
publication of his inleresiing letter in the Farmer, I 
have thought il might be agreeable to you lo accom- 
pany it with my reply. 

The disease described by Mr. Rccs, is undoubled- 
ly what Dandolo calls Ihe lri;ie«,and the cause of it 
in the Misses Walies' establishment may certainly 
be allribuled to tbe wel weather and Ihe wet leaves. 
The following circumstances combined, or sinely if 
excessive, will inevitably produce Ihediiease: Very 
wet weather of several days continuance when Ihe 
ordure of the worms is not carefully removed, bad 
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leaves, wet leaves, and want of ventilation in high 
temperatures. In wet weather, if the hurdles be 
kept clean, the leaves fresh and dry, and a circula- 
tion of air obtained, there will be no danger of dis- 
ease. But in wet weather, especially if it be warm, 
the leaves are apt to spoil, particularly if laid in 
piles or packed in bags; they heat, and fermentation, 
and putrefaction, take place in rapid succession — the 
common red mulberry leaf is particularly liable to 
these changes. Leaves in this state will inevitably 
produce the tripes, though the hurdles be kept ever 
so clean. The ordure uf the worms is one of the 
most powerful absorbents known; from a dry hard 
state, when exposed to a damp atmosphere but a few 
hours, it becomes quite wet; fermentation and pu- 
trefaction, then successively and quickly commence, 
and the exhalation is terribly deleterious to the 
worms — it occasions the tripes, which terminates in 
the death of the worms before you are aware of its 
existence. The disease, I think, is not contagious — 
it is analogous to the high grades of bilious diseases 
incident to the human system, which owe their ori- 
f^in to precisely the same cause — decaying vegetable 
matter, acted upon by beat and moisture. Like 
those diseases, it becomes epidemic, sweeping off 
whole establishments, as in the case of the Misses 
Waties. The occurrence of disease among the 
healthy worms, after the removal of dead and dis- 
eased worms, is no evidence of contagion. If the 
sick and even dead worms are removed to a pure 
atmosphere, and some well ones with them, the lat- 
ter will not contract the disease. I am not aware of 
any effectual remedy having been found for the 
tripes. There is one, however, which I shall try 
the first opportunity, and which I have great hopes 
will be effectual. It is the use of chloride of /tme* in 
the laboratory, after the hurdles have been well 
cleansed. 

1 will now proceed to reply to the queries con- 
tained in the above letter. 

It 18 never safe to ehange the food of the worms, 

'but when necessary it should be doiie with caution, 

t^d'mg sparingly, and with ifiresh dry leaves. It is 

^C|S^«s dangerous to change from rcKi to white mul- 
berry as the reverse. After two of three days you 
nay safely feed freely. The disease most apt to 
follow an incautious change of food is the jaundice 
«-the digestive powers of the worms not being used 
to such food, become disordered, and indigestion 
and jaundice follow. 

* Since writing the above, I have had an opportunity 
of tiying the chloride of lime. The weather had been 
damp for a few days, and I somewhat remiss in my at- 
tention to the worms. On going into the room I found 
a considerable number dead, and many evidently dis- 
eased — there was no mistaking the nature of the dis- 
ease—it was the tripes, and it had fairly become epi- 
demic. The effluvium in the room was almost intolera- 
ble. I procured the chloride of lime, put about two 
large tablespoonsful in a plate with about a giU of water, 
placed it on the floor in tlie middle of the room, and clos- 
ed all the windows and doors; this was about 9 o^clock at 
night. Next morning I went into the room, when to my 
astonishment, there was not the slightest taint of the ef- 
fluvium to be perceived— the air was as sweet as that of 
any room in the house — and I could not perceive that a 
single worm had died during the night. 1 replenished 
the plate with fresh chloride, and have done so every 
evening since, and there is no appearance of the disease 
remaining. I communicated thcoe facts to a friend, who 
hds lost nearly his whole (a very large) establishment 
by the same disease. He tried it, and found that it pu- 
rified the air in the room effectually; but he has not had 
time to ascertain its effects upon the diseased wormy. 

Chloride of lime is commonly known by the name of 
bUacMng saltSf is to be had at most of the chemical labo- 
ratorie?, and drug .-hops, and is a very cheap article — 
$12.60 per hundred pounds, 25 cents the single pound. 

Though the above is a very imperfect experiment, 
from the limited time I have had to try it, I consider it 
important; and as it is very cheap and perfectly harm- 
less, I have the less hesitation in recommending its trial. 



Damp weather, when the leaves are dry and fresh 
and the hurdles clean, is not injurious; but the win> 
dows and ventilators should be closed, so as barely 
to admit a tolerable circulation of air. The stoves 
should be gently heated, or fire made in the fire 
places, which is better, as the worms will be more 
active than when left to the full operation of a damp 
atmosphere. 

In hot dry weather (thermometer from 80® to 90® 
and upwards,) the windows and all the ventilators 
at hand should be opened — the reverse in opposite 
states of the weather. 

I have never found heat injurious— 8 P is quite a 
moderate temperature for the worms to bear. I have 
every year had worms exposed to even 93® without 
injury; but it is necessary to keep the hurdles clean, 
and to feed fresh leaves, in such high degrees of 
temperature particularly. If there is no circulation 
of air, and the ordure is left on the hurdles, moist 
from feeding wet leaves, or from a previous spell of 
damp weather, then even 81® will certainly be inju- 
rious — it will produce tripes. 

Relative to a second crop, if the eggs are put in- 
to a cool cellar as soon as the moths cease laying, 
and kept there for a week or two, the natural heat 
of the atmosphere will be sufficient to batch them; 
and no artificial heat will do it effectually before they 
are put in the cold place. A few will hatch without 
this resort, but the batching will be rather too irre- 
gular for profit. Whether there are any kinds of 
worms whose eggs will not hatch the same summer 
they are laid, I do not know— I have never seen any 
such. Keeping the eggs during summer and winter 
in a cellar or even in an ice-house, will do no injury 
to the eggs or the worms. I have exposed eggs to 
the frost all night, where ice an inch thick was 
formed in. the same place, and yet they produced as 
fine worms as I ever saw — I do not thioK it possible 
to injure eggs by frost in our climate. I always keep 
my eggs in the coldest place I can find in the cellar. 
Summer and winter^ and hare no difficulty with 

them. ^ — Lwi"- 

In conclusion, the failure of the praiseworthy en- 
terprize of the Misses Waties on this occasion, is a 
most disheartening circumstance — they will, how- 
ever, be able to guard against the recurrence of it 
in future. Mr. Rees says it was Impossible to dry 
the leaves for such an immense number of worms — 
this is a mistake. Let the leaves be taken to a large 
room, spread out, and frequently shaken about — 
they will soon be dry. A supply for twenty-four 
hours should always be on band, and in damp weai- 
ther, enough for forty-eight hours, if not for three 
days, will be advisable. They must not lie in a heap, 
for they will ferment and putrefy; but must be sha- 
ken up four or five times a day — taking care always 
to feed the oldest gathered first. 

I will here remark, that single cases of tripes oc- 
cur every year in every parcel of worms, and that 
the disease only becomes formidable when it bor 
comes epidemic. It has occurred among my worms 
frequently, and I have now every day to take off a 
dead worm or two from the hurdles, whose death 
was caused by this disease. Immediately aOer death, 
the worn, though it retains its full size appears soft, 
and of a dull yellow hue; it soon after is covered 
with small black spots, and ultimately becomes dark 
slate brown, and emits an excessively foetid odour. 
These individual cases are caused by the same cir- 
cumstances that cause the epidemic, but which are 
of limited extent and local in their effects. 

Respectfully, Gid£on B. SMfrH. 



ral enquiries as to the best methods of avoiding 
those evils, and produced several valuable sugges- 
tions through your very useful paper. I have, how- 
ever, met with nothing as efficacious as a simple 
application recommended to me a few years since 
by^an old friend, who had long bestowed peculiar 
care on his orchard. It is prepared as follows: 
Take common soft soap, and dilute it with as much 
urine as will bring the mixture to about the consis- 
tence of paint mixed for use; with this preparation 
cover the bodies of the trees, and the larger branches 
as Car as they can be conveniently approached, 
giving a good coat, and extending it down as IdW 
as possible. This preparation may be readily ap- 
plied to the tree, with a mop made of sheep skin, 
with the wool on, or with the common paint brush, 
and may be increased to any desirable thickness by 
repeating the covering, after drying a short time. 
This covering will remain much longer than might 
be supposed, as it hardens from the influence of the 
sun and ain some of my trees which received a good 
coat more than eighteen months ago, yet retain a 
part of it When applied to young trees of the 
apple, pluni and cherry, it gave to the bark all the 
smoothness and vigour which is peculiar to the wa- 
ter sprout, and greatly accelerated their growth. I 
found it an admirable protection of the young trees, 
not only against the small spotted wood-pecker, 
and the whole family of insects, but also against 
rabbits, sheep and other animals, whose height did 
not enable them to reach above the coating. When 
applied to old trees, whose bark has become, rough 
and loose, the bodies should be previously rubbed 
so as to disengage the dead bark. 

My cherry trees were nearly lost by an almost 
universal covering of black rust, when I first used 
this remedy; they are now among the most ▼igorous 
and healthy within my knowledge. Although I 
hare not made the experiment, I think the soap and 
urine would form a good dressing for old and rough 
birked grape vines, as I haTC found mine e?i- 
dsntly invigorated by rubbing off the roogh bark, 
and washing the vine« with tfoap suds. Whether 
the alkali, the uric acid, or their joint combination/ 
with a small poiiron of the muriate of soda, opo- 
rates as a stimulant to the tre^.-! leave others to in- 
vestigate; but the effect will be apparent to any 
who will try the experiment, in the increasea 
growth of the wood, the luxuriance of the foliage, 
and in the increase! quantity and quality of the 
fruit. . L, X. 




FRUIT TREES. 

J. S. Skikker, Esq. Kantnvhaf IbthJutUj 1829. 

The injuries sustained from c^mker, moss, black 
rust, incisions made by birds, and especially those 
resulting from the deposition of the eggs of various 
insects about our fruit trees, have induced seve- 



DUTT OP PaRERTS to tHILDaCN, IK RBLATlOJr TO 
THE MARRIAGioF THE LATTER. 

From the "Tlieology^' if)he laie Rev. Dr. Dwighi. 
"Parents can never layfuHy compel their child- 
ren to marry persons whaare objects of their dis- 
like; nor use at all, for suVi a purpose, that influ- 
ence or those persuasives ibich operate upon ten- 
der and susceptible minds aitbe worst kind of com- 
pulsion. The reasons are |ain. The child would 
be made miserable, and c^ild not, in any event, 
without a prevarication, of in same nature unth per- 
jury, take upon himself the Carriage vows. But. 
dunng the minority of his clfdren, he may be iv 
quired by indiipensable duty, ^restrain them from 
marrying m certain cases, fhis, however, is ai 
extreme exercise of authority, pd should take plac# 
only where the cases are extreie; cases, for exanr 
pie, in which the intended pai^er is an inhdel^o 
grossly vicious^or of a famihf iWalotis for mee^ 
or in some other case of a simii importance, h 
all inferior cases, the parent's dly is, in my viev 
confined* to information, to persjbon, kindly anc 
reasonably conducted; and to sucnelays of the ir 
tended connexion as will furnish otoHunitj 'o ciw. 
these dissuasives their AiU opefift it JL. 
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CUM children are bound to lis(en with Ibe utmost 
williaicness and impartiality to the parent's reasons, 
and deeply to Teel and respect hia pleasure. If the 
reasons are lolid ttie; ougbt to us InQuenced b; ibeir 
whole force, and, as/ar aa may be, to overcome their 
onn inclinationSi rememberinfi: that, allhougb their 
own happiness is the^rst thing to be regarded in 
rorming sucb a conneiion, (hat of Ibeir parents is 
tbe secoDdj and thai parental opposition to (heir 
(fishes can rarely aim al any thing but their -■■-- 
good. — Wben children bave used all reasonitbli 
pedients to bend (heir inclinallona (o the wishes of 
their parents, and are yel unable lo subdue them 
their fwn-cmnplianet can iavtfully neither be puniihed 
nor raented." 



ON REVISITING THE COTTAGE OF BOSA IN EAH- 

LY SPRING AFTER A LONG ABSE^CE. 
Scroo autnmcra have down, and once more do I see 

The fields and Iha groves I doserled so long; 
Scarce ft bud jet appears on the wirter-beal tree, 

Nor a bird jel enlivens the akj with a song. 
For tho' spring has returned, yet the chilly wind blows, 

And the violets and daisies slill hide in the ground; 
Bui one deer little flower, one beautiful Rose, 

Here blooms and here blushes the seasons all round. 
Thou pride of the plain, litlle qjecn of the grove, 

Still fresh is thy foliage and sweet thy perfume, 
And Blill the bright object of Paridel'a love. 

As when thy first buds were beginoing to bloom. 
And though fate has decreed thai he must not aspire 

This blossom divioe on his bosom to wear, 
ret still roust he cherish the tender desire. 

And make thee forever the Iheme of his prayer. 
Blow gently, ye lephjrs, be genial, je showers. 

Bright and warm be iho sky o'er thy dear native rale. 
And may nobiltct blast ever ravage the bowers 

That guard thy fair frame from the merciless gale. 
And when Ihe short season of blooming shall end. 

Which fate to the children of nofure halh eiven, 
May some cherub of beauty, to snatch thee, descend. 

And bear Ihee to bloom in the gardens of heaven. 



n hair inches in length, and i* doI so strong as 
that of Ihe wood cock. 

Until Ihe shooter becornes accustomed lo this 
bird, he will find it difficult to hit, from the zig zag 
lanner io which it (ties when it first rises; be should 
'ait until tbe bird is about lo take a direct flight, 
■hen il will be found an easy shot, as a very slight 
wound will bring it down. When they are plenly, 
they afford escellent diversion, and are withal infe- 
ior to kw birds for Ibe table. They do not gene- 
■ally lie well for Ibe dog, and where the grass in not 
very high he had beller be dispensed wilh. A alow 
slauncb pointer is preferable (o any other dog, as 
Ihe seller, from tbe quickness of his moremenis, is 
apt to Bush them uneipectedly.— When they rise, 
[hey make a short quack, and rise to a considerable 
height; they Iben describe a circle or (wo, and drop 
suddenly into the spot where Ihey inlended to alight. 
Id the fall of the year, these birds get very fal, 
their (rail is then thought, by many, to be equal (o 
thai of the wood cock. 

Some persons have supposed, and for what reason 
I know not, thai ihe snipe rises by its bill; hei^cer- 
lainly strong enough to rise in Ihe same manner as 
other birds do, and I very much doubt if any person 
ever bad an opportunity of witnessing the fad 
satisfactory manner. Wben wounded, 1 have 
them attempt to rise, but did nol perceive Ibem 
Ihe bill fiir that purpose; as io regard lo all 
other birds Ibere are many erroneous, vulgar notions 
ipecling them. [Am- Slioottr'i Manual. 



FISHING. 
The morniag is clear, and the sua from Ihe tut. 

Dispenses his beams lo glad earth: 
True rapture distends Ihe gay bus band man's bread, 

liling firm labour with Diirlh. 
Now, Angler' thy tackle prepare; (o tbe stream. 

The scene of true happiness, hasle: 
And know, thai the lives of those mea are a dream, 
Tbeir time who '.■> idleness waste. 

he scene is delightrd: now fasten Ihy bail: 

And, while the cork floats, recollect. 
Thai ioduslry rises from small things to great: 

Her bleshiogs then never neglecl. 
That Fly artificial, thy toil viiti repay, 

And, Severn! (hy off-pring deplore, 

hat man, e'en the swift liuny race should obey. 

As panting, they drop on tbe shore. 

Thy baskel is ready— now, angler, repair 

To Iby home, and consign to Ihe cook 
Thy labours— then feast on Ibe delicate fare. 

Applauding thy rod, line, and hook. 
Let the bowl, or Ihe glass, now go gaily around. 

While temperance smiles on thy board. 
And learn, that in exercise pleasures abound. 

Which riches can never aflord. 
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THE SNIPE. 

This bird resembles the European snipe in plu- 
mage, shape, and bubil^; but, is said to be an inch 
(horter, and has sixteen lail feathers instead of four- 
teen. They arrive in Pennsylvania on Ibeir way 
north, about the lOlb of Alarch, and remain wilb us 
for three or four weeks. Most of Ibem breed far 
north, though lome remain in (he northern parts of 
Pennsylvania and New York all summer. 

On their arrival in the spring they are generally 
poor, but get in good order befare they leave us: 
they return in September, and continue until De- 
cember, wben Ihey go on lo Carolina and Georgia, 
where Ihey winter; (here Ibey find good feeding in 
ihe rice fields, and are very abundani. They fre- 
quent low snd aiarshy ground, and like the wood 
cock, procpre their food by boring. They are eleven 
inches lone, and teveateen iu eiteni, Ibe bill i» two 



Gbeat Rdheiino bt Selim, at Philioglfuia, in 

1767. 
Mr. J. S. Seihneb: Marietta, Jtme 2eth, 1839. 

Sir, — According to promise you have an account 
of tbe race run at Philadelphia in tbe year 1767, by 
Selim and other horses. It is copied from the Mary- 
land Gazelle of Mr. Green, October 32, 1767; by 
him taken from a Philadelphia paper. 

"On Tuesday last, the following horses started 
for Ibe Genllemen's lubBcriplioD purse of one ' 

Samuel Gallaway, Eaqr's bay horse 

Selim, 1 

Mr. Leary's bay horse Old England, 2 
Mr. Samuel's bay horse Granby, - S 
Mr. Andrew Orr's grey horse North- 
umberland, .... dist 
Tbe first heal was rtin in 8 min. a sec, Selim 
aing from Old England by a single length. The 
second heat, afler running three miles close at " 
heels of Selim, Old England Dew the course." 
The Elandard was 10 slone. Selim was Ihi 

S:ars old, and carried 140 Iba. full weighl. Old 
ngland and Northumberland were both imported. 
Il is believed that this running was never eiceed- 
ed, if equalled, in Ibis counlrv. To form a correct 
judgment of the speed of a horse, the weighl car- 
ried must always be recollected. If, as the old and 
experienced sportsmen say, seven pounds are equal 
to a distance, which is 340 yards, it follows (hnt ' ' 
pounds will make the difference of 480 yards, 
space which would consume 32 seconds of lime 
running, al the rate of running al Philadelphia. I 
duct (his from 6 minutes 3 seconds, and i( leaves T 
minutes and a half, in which the race would have 
been run if the standard had been 9 slone. I have 
never seen an account of a race where the 4 miles 
were run in 71 minutes in the United Stales. 

Figure beat Selim in I76S, at Upper Marlboro', 
but Selim was undoubtedly in bad condition, and 
had been lately cured of the distemper in the Ihroal. 
He WHS certainly a capital racer. I saiv bim beat 
■ be celebrated Silver Legs from Virginia, in the 
year 1772, at Annapolis, 4 miles and repeal. He 
was then 13 years old, and Silver Legs only nine. 
With respect and esteem, 

G. Ddtill, 
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LOCUSTS. 

The Raleigh N.C. Star states that locusts bave 
appeared in that vicinity in large numbers, an4 are 
daily increasing. They have, as yet, confined their 
operations lo the forest trees, but fears are enter- 
tained for the safety of the fruit trees. The Eden- 
ton Gazette also relates, that Ibey are destroying ve- 
getation in every direction in that section of North 
Carolina. 
J. 6. SKiKHEa, &a. 

Dtar Sir.— The paragraph above, from the North 
Carolina Star, bas been copied, by many of our 
northern papery and is calculated to excite unfouaa 
ed apprehensions of the destructive character of sa 
unwelcome, though innocent a visiter. The came 
Uicust, seems to have been associated wi(b desola- 
tion, and even famine, from tbe time of Pharaoh, 
to this day. 

The locust belongs to the genu^ ^ryliut; but (he 
species Iha( consli(uIed one of the seven plagues al 
Egypt, is not indigenous lo our continent The lo- 
cost of Ibe east, which, together with wild honey, 
sustained John Ihe Baptist in hia Juurney Ibrougb 
the wilderness, is indeed a pest that s 
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vegetation is concerned, may be said lo be 
omnivorous. 

The cicada stplemdieem of the American conti- 
nent, and that which bas recently appeared in 
North Carolina, appears once every $eiif.nteenth 
year, from Ihe mi/ldle of May to the first of June; 
but not in tbe same place at the same time through- 
out Ihe continent. Il somedmes pervades a whole 
stale; or a part of two contiguous slates. In other 
plHces it occupies two, three, or more counties; but 
reappears uniformly in the same places, after an in- 
terval of seventeen years, from ihe time of its Ust 
preceding appearance. 

We commenced our observation' on the progpes* 
and bahils of this anomaly in cntumnlosy on Ihe 
ITthof June, 1763; in tbe summit of thchill a few 
paces N.W. of the dwelling house altached lo Dr. 
Birckhead's Mill, on the Fall's turnpike. On ibi: 
171h June tSOO. we visited the same .'pot, and found 
Ibe locusts on Ibe same trees; and laally pumued Ih-! 
subject, and found them on the snme boughs of Ihe 
same oaks, on the 17th June, IUI7. We will find 
Lbem (here again in May and June, IS34, (life and< 
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health permittiog) when we propose to finish a long 
memoir^ which is now far from being satisfactory, 
and I hazard this epitome for public inspection, 
rather with a view of eliciting than imparting in- 
formation. 

We omit a personal description of the insect 
with a view of giving a better hereafter. Those 
who have seen it, who will compare it with the 
Eastern locust, as it is delineated in Ryley's Nar- 
rative, will find no difficulty in discriminating be- 
twixt the two species. 

The locust ascends through the surface of the 
earth, about the SOth of May, and from that time 
till the middle of June; at first very slowly, and ap- 
parently almost torpid. When the soil is first bro- 
ken it is scarcely animated, but it is soon invigorat- 
ed, by the genial rays of the sun. Under the cor- 
dial influence of heat it gradually crawls up the 
nearest body, such as a tree, a fence, or side of a 
house, apparently instinctively, for thousands are 
devoured in the ground by rapacious birds and 
greedy ho^s before they can acquire the use of their 
wings. When they first appear their wings are 
pressed close to the body, which is a perfect cylin- 
der, exactly the diameter of the hole from which 
they crept. Thousands of these holes are to be 
found under the trees where they were deposited in 
embryo seventeen years before. No sooner can they 
expand their wings, than they are transported from 
tree to tree; the male in quest of the female, and af- 
terward the female in search of a suitable place of 
deposite for her eggs. 

There are two notes of the locust very distinct; 
one which is sharp and monotonous when they are 
molested, and is, we thinly common to both sexes*, 
another more variable and somewhat musical. — 
The latter may be aptly compared to the vibrations 
of the Eolean harp, for the whole tribe seems to 
keep time, observing all the pauses of a regular ca- 
dence. Such myriads of instruments in tune at 
the same time, soon tire the ear, and sometimes the 
melancholy strain is so general and almost inces* 
sant that all colloquial intercourse of society is not 
only interrupted but sometimes impracticable. — 
This musical talent, (if music it can be called) seems 
to be the exclusive prerogative of the male; and in 
this respect bears an analogy to the privileges of 
many species of birds. 

The intercourse between the sexes, commences 
as soon as the power of locomotion is established, 
and continues about fifteen or twenty days, as a 
general rule, to which there are some exceptions, 
as well as to the time of emerging from the ground. 

About ten days after impregnation, the female 
begins to deposite her eggs, by boring the softer 
extreme branches. 

The minute perforations for this purpose resem- 
ble small gimblet holes, and are so numerous that 
the parts thus weakened, cannot be nourished by 
the circulating sap, and therefore soon wither, die 
and finally fall to the ground, if the wind should not 
break them before they decay entirely. 

The eggs are thus deposited about four weeks be> 
fore any sign of life can be perceived, but they soon 
assume the state of larvce in which they enter the soil 
and descend into the earth. We know nothing of 
the chrysalis state which proceeds beneath the sur- 
face, beyond our view, and from which they seem 
recently to have emerged, at their resurrection, af- 
ter the lapse of seventeen years. 

After the first process of procreation, the male 
begins to decline, droops and soon dies. A similar 
state of weakness, and decay is to be observed in 
the female as soon as she shall have ceased to de- 
posite her eggs. They adhere to the boughs of the 
tree, for three or four days, and either die there or 
fall to the ground, and there afford a rich repast to 
hogs, turkeys, and other rapacious animals. Uogs 
often fatten on them. They neither return to the 
caverns whence they ascended, nor take flight to 



other regions as has generally been imagined. The 
progress we have described terminates their exist- 
ence after they have left the rudiments of the next 
generation, to be revived and acta similar part at 
the expiration of seventeen years. 

The trees usually selected are the oak in all its 
varieties, the chestnut, the poplar, hickory, beach, 
and perhaps some others. The oak has either some 
peculiar attraction, or is fixed upon because it is 
more general. But few of the fruit trees are sub- 
ject to the laceration of their softer extreme 
branches, by the female, as a nidus for her eggs. 
We have remarked a few of the boughs of the ap- 
ple, cherry, and peach trees in a state of decay, 
from this cause, but as far as our observation will 
permit us to speak, very rarely. The injury inflicted 
upon vegetables, is not efi*ected by eating the leaves, 
like the Egyptian locust, and stripping them of their 
verdure, like a swarm of caterpillars; but solely by 
the process of nidification we have' noticed. In 
about a week or ten days after the small limbs have 
been pierced by the proboscis of the female, the 
limbs begin to fade, wither, and soon die, according 
to the degree of heat and moisture of the atmos- 
phere. 

After the eggs have been laid, they remain gra- 
dually swelling about six weeks, before they dis- 
cover the least sign of animation, though the pro- 
gress to the living state may be perceived sooner, 
by breaking them, before the larvae are completely 
formed. As soon as the capsule covering the ovum 
is broken, the insect is not only highly animated, 
but acquires the locomotive power almost imme- 
diately under its new form. It is seen creeping at 
first from its cradle down the body of the tree, or has 
fallen to the ground at its exit. We have seen thou- 
sands on the same limb, but they are scarcely ever 
seen on the ground, unless by tracing their descent 
from the tree, and by a long and vigilant observation; 
their progress is directly from the tree into the 
earth, upon which they remain no longer than they 
can find a spot fit for. inhumation. After watching 
many hours, and sometimes half a day, we have 
never seen one of them at rest on the ground. When 
they commence their journey to their subterraneous 
abode, they acquire increased velocity, and they are 
no sooner in contact with the surface than they pen- 
etrate the soil with a celerity incredible to those who 
have not witnessed it. They seem to be in their pro- 
per element the instant they touch the earth, and 
such is their agility, that they descend at the rate of 
more than an inch for every second, as far as they 
can be followed. On the 20th of August, 1817, we 
invited several gentlemen to attest this fact in How- 
ard's park, and among others the venerable and la- 
mented proprietor. We picked a dozen of the larvae 
from an oak, and placed them on the ground: they 
descended so rapidly that they could not be overta- 
ken by pursuing them by digging with a common 
case knife. They were found by raising the whole 
sod around them with a spade or grubbing hoe. We 
covered a pine board with fresh soil, six inches thick, 
and put four of the insects upon the surface; in a 
little more than a second they were found arrested 
in their progress in contact with the board; and 
when brought back to light, writhed in all manner 
of contortions, seemingly as much distressed as a 
fish would have been out of water. 

When the insect leaves it birth place, it is about 
the eighth of an inch long, of a reddish brown co- 
lour, inclining to purple, and is nearly as broad as a 
millepede, which it strongly resembles, except that it 
is a little longer. It resembles the wood-louse in 
another respect. Viewed through a good glass, 
it discovers almost as many feet as are seen in the 
other by the naked eye. 

The locust sloughs and leaves its exuviss on the 
trees, or on the ground, we think, soon after they ac- 
quire new life from exposure to the genial influence 
of the sun, but at what precise time we are uncer- 



tain. Perhaps some better naturalist, or more ac- 
curate observer, may furnish more facts and farther 
illustrations of the abstru^ie character of this sole- 
cism in natural history. We would respectfully pro* 
pose the following queries? 

1. Has the locust been found after its descent into 
the earth? 

2. And if so, in what size-' 
8. And form? 

4. At what depth? and 

5. In what place? 

Any information will be thankfully received by 
us, on any point respecting the natural history of 
the cicada septemdecem,and due respect will be paid 
to the author, who, unless he can make a better use 
of it, will find it embodied in our memoir on some 
future occasion. 

The silent residence of the locust in the earth dur- 
ing a period of seventeen years, is, we believe, with- 
out a parallel in the whole scale of animated nature, 
but does it not bear some analogy to the final resur- 
rection of the human body, of which it seems to be 
emblematical. Its destiny is fixed, by a law of the 
great Maker of heaven and earth, and all that in them 
is, and their long and darksome abode in the re- 
gions below, and their apparent resurrection, may 
aflbrd a solemn thence for reflection to those who 
believe that death is an eternal sleep. If an insig- 
nificant worm can remain seventeen years, incar- 
cerated and invisible in the caverns of the earth, 
and then arise to life and vigor in the regions of 
light, by a decree of Omnipotence, why should not 
man, the most noble of his works, rise again, though 
he die in corruption, to glorious immortality? 

With the best wishes for the prosperity of the 
American Farmer, and for your long continued 

health and usefulness, believe me, dear sir, 

Yours, very truly, NATH»L POTTER. 

Lexington street, June 24, 1829. 



OBJECTIONABLE PHRASES. 

Mr. Editor; 

One of the Croaker Family will thank you to in^ 
sert the following list of words and phrases, to which 
be objects: 

'<He clone so.'* I desired him to read, and he' 
done so— instead of he did so* New York, Penn- 
sylvania. 

*'BeautiJnV^ — beautiful wine, beautiful steak^ pud- 
ding, &cJ Massachusetts* 

''Had nH otig^"—You had n*t ought to speak ill 
of the dead; for ought not. Ditto. 

^Likely^^ — A likely man — meaning agreeable, 
clever, amiable, although as ugly as sin. Conn. 

" Ugly" — Cross, crabbed. Mass* Conn. 

** Improve,^'* — (R. I.) A man who occupies a hired 
house is said to improve it, although be may be de- 
stroying it. 

'*AvoeaiioffC^ is beginning to get into use as synon-* 
ymous with vocation, U. S. 

"LengtAy" — A great favourite for long — Why not 
breadlhy for very broad? U. S. 

"Gunning*^ — Hunting with gun is called guimtng) 
then with dogs only, it ought to be going a dogging, 
Md., Va. 

''Plunder^' for baggage, Kentucky. 

*'2raveV^ for travelling. House Rep. &c 

" Clever'^ — A clever horse, clever house, &e. for 
handsome. Md. Va. 

" IVhich^^^ for what. One does not underfttaod 
you, and asks whichf Penn. 

"Stud'' for stud-horse. Md. 

"Store'' for 8tore-/ioti«e, ware-Aouse. U. S. 

** Carriage" for coach, 8tc. U. S* 

" TWiDt/re," a gate, now means to improved 
road. U. S. 

This list might be greatly lengthened, I do ool 
meddle with the technical terms of merbliantsj who 
will continue, I hope, to say, that wheai k *'looikng 
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up;" tbat coUon is "a ihade bigher," &e. It is Ihe 
itutf of you i;entleDien edilora to mnke war on all 
ioDovaliooB of Ihia bind, und to correct (he proce- 

"Fair" — ■ fair man — fiir wine — mj serrant, al- 
(bougb l-lack, IB a /airman. John BvU. 

He fti»o objects lo the dirision of our stslea. 
ll IB bad enough to have a JVorth and a. South 
Carolina— vre do not want "Eatl Tennessee" and 
■' IVul Tenneiiee, &c. If we go on id that way, we 
thall puczle foreigners, and, afYer a whtic, out un- 
dentand ourselves. He lupposes it ia oow. set- 
tled that men no longer write "under iheir natucs," 
but "ot«r their signatures," and still give deeds 
'•otter their hands and seals" at least during the 
"comittg" adminislration. 



Taa Baroness Huhboldt.— Tbia dialinguisbed 
ladf has lately died. She was the companion of 
her husband, il is said, in all bis scientific voyages, 
And lent the aid of her rank and education to 
couDlen&nce learning abroad, as well as extended 
palronage and encouragement to geoius at home. 
Her loss, it is remarked, will be felt by many young 
artiste, whose patron she was- 
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Baltimore, FRiDAT,Jt'i.r 3, 1829, 



[We beg leave to call the atleolion of our readers 
lo tbe prospectus of a work, vthich is about to be 
published by Mr- F. Lucas, jr. of this city, enti- 
tled, "Ad Elementary Treatise on Natural Hiatoi^, 
Sic." to which we have been induced to give a 
place in our sheet, because of the general interest 
which, we think, belongs (o its subject. We unite 
with the author in tbe expression of our regret, that 
tbe study of natural history should be almost ei- 
lirelv neglected in our schooUj and we will add, 
that the work which is now announced, may cer- 
tainty go a great way to make up for this deficiency, 
even as regards those to whom any future improve- 
Dient in this respect could be of no avail. 

The advantages and delight afforded by an ac- 
quaintance with natural objects, are acknowledged 
by every man of a liberal education; and there i 
no one who baa not every day occasion to lameni 
in hie walks, or even in his professional pursuits, hi 
ignorance of the name, nature, and properties of a 
mullilude of interesting objects that surround bin 
But, whilst he is every day, uay every hour, lameni 
ing this deBciency iu his acquired knowledge, why 
is there, leemtngly, so little exertion made to fill up 
the blank? We might venture to suggest, (hat it ' 
owing to the want of precisely such a work as 
now offered; for, strange as it may appear, there 
not one of the kind in Ibe English language; that 
is, published since Ihe adoption of the recently im- 
proved classiflcations of animals. On each branch, 
or division, of (he general subject of >'atural His- 
tory, there are many and very excellent luatises; 
but there is no single work, comprising, in a con- 
densed form, the principles, and, we might cal 
IbeiD, the cbaraci eristic symbols of each depart 
Dieot, so as (o enable Ihe student or general reader, 
with very lilfle sacrifice of time and aiiention.lo ar- 
rive at a knowledge of any individual object which 
may for Ihe first time present itself lo his notice. 
Viewed in ibis light theo, the work which is now 
offered, is cikulaled to be useful to all classes of 
the community, but more particularly so lo the res- 
ident in the country. We, therefore, sincerely be- 
lieve, ibat we are rendering a service to our subscri- 
bers) bjr recommeading Professor Ducatel's Ele- 
ncDlaiy tVeatiM to Omt most liberal patronage.] 



^11 EkmmtaTy TreatUe on Aoluinl Uietory; ex- 
pruibj decigntd for the use of Univeriiliei, Col- 
Uga and ^cadtmiti in tin United Utalts. 3Vn;ii- 
latedfrom the Frmck of DumirU: with addiliom 
and alleratioiti luggaled by the more recEitl dii- 
coeeriei; note» illtalratiiie of lAs text; and a eon- 
ciat account of tlte JValural Hiatitry of JWIfc 
.Imrriea. To which it added, a full Catalogue of 
Foreijpi and American worki of reference. By 
Julius T. Ducatel, Profeisor of Mintralogy and 
Geoiogy in the Univertily of JUon/hitd, ^-e. ^-e. 
Tbe above work is offered to the American pub- 
lic from a conviction, thai a I'realise of the kind ia 
ited in the schools of our cuunlRys ^nd in 
the full conSdence Ihail Ihe one which is now offered. 
It appears in the onginal French, is decidedly the 
beat that can be put into the hands of the sludeiil. 
It was originally composed by order of the French 
Gnvernmeot, and designed for the use of its Ly- 
cxuma. Since 18DS it has gone through several 
editions, and is still the text-book, ia those schools, 
naturalist, Mr. Dumeril holds a pre-eminent 
the list of industrious and ingenious phi- 
losophers, who, from the centre of the scientific 
world, Paris, have thrown so much light upon the 
wonderful nperations of that sublime macbioery of 
natuie, by which man Is suirounded. Of tbe phe- 
nomena consequent upon these operations, those 
that relate lo living bodies generally, are cerlainly 
the most deserving of being inifuiied into; and it is 
much to be regretted, that this important and in- 
teresting branch of human knowledge, should be so 
much neglected, as scarcely ever to form, in ihe in- 
stitutions of Ibis country, a part of their systems of 
education. It is with a view, therefore, of facilitating 
s of filling up this dtaideralum in our col- 
legial course of studies, thai the translation of Du- 
meril's "Traili: Elementaire d'Histoire J^aturellc" 
has been undertaken. 

The American translator has nothing losay.es 
'cgards his own labours, furlher than that he has 
studied to attain that accuracy, and at the same 
time ease of style, which are indispensable, to give 
merit (o a translation. He has, moreover, endeav- 
oured lo add lo the value of Ihe texl, by inserling 
il, for Ihe benefit of Ihe American aiudent par- 
ticularly, an account of such nalutal bodiea and an- 
imals, as are peculiar to this country. This in- 
formation he has principally derived, for the Min- 
eralogy and Geognosy of North America, from ibe 
publications of Cleaveland, Maclure, Cooper, Ea- 
ton, Torrey, Hoyden, Vanuxem, Troosl, Keating, 
&X-, and the papers contained in Dr. Silliman's ex- 
cellent Journal of the Sciences; — for the fiotaiiicaJ 
part, he is indebted to the labours of Michaui, 
Pursh, Nutlall, Barion, Bigelow, Elliot, Muhlen- 
burg, Slc. ii.c. — and in tbe Zoological deparluient, 
lo those of Mitchil), Wilson, Charles Lucien Buon- 
aparte, Leseur, Say, Harlan, Godman, Dekey, Gi.c. 
&.C. and (he many classical descriptions of American 
animals, to be found in the Joiirnals of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of the Ly- 
ceum of New York, £i.c. &C. In a word, the trans- 
lator has spared himself no trouble, to make the 
work as complete, in Ibis latlcr respecl, as might be 
deemed necessary. 

coKDiTions. 
The work will be published in one volume, 8vo. 
of 500 pages, containing Mineralogy and Geognosy, 
Botany and Zoology. 

Note,— The additions and allerations will consist 
in a much fuller account of Rocki; a distribution of 
fofsil organic reniainsi the adoption of professor 
Cleaveland's arrangement of minerals, in place of 
that followed in the origioal; the insertion in the 
lext of Ibe American genera and tpreiu of animals; 
many critical notes; and a catalogue of foreign and 
American referencei. 
There will be attached to the nork about 95 



plates, executed in the best style, representing up* 
rards of 300 ligurea, illustraiive of Ihe theory of 
ryslallizutlon; Ihe characters which have served 
for the classificHlion of living bodies, &c. Su:. 

The volume will be put to press as soon ai a luf- 
ficient number of subacribera shall have been ob- 
tained, (o whom it will be delivered, when publish- 
ed, for four dollars, in boards. 

Public Instilutions, Colleges, Academies, &c. sub' 
scribing for 10 copies, or upwards, will be allowed 
~ liberal discount. 
Subscriptions received by the publisher, F. LO' 
ts, jr- Baltimore. 
Ballimore, Jane, 182B. 

Stbaw Paper — A JVew Article. 

J. S. SkiNneh Esu: ChambeniuTg, May 23, 18!9. 

Dear Sir, — I send you a sample of the straw pa- 
T, manufactured at the mill of McDonald and 
Kidgley, near this place; this sheet on which I now 
write was ia straw yesterday. It would suit prin- 
ters for wrapping paper, particularly, when iheir 
papers are aenl a considerable diiitance — you knoif 
the common wrapping paper with which Ihe prinlera 
generally inclose their papers, by the time ther 
travel two or three days in the stage, you have dith- 
,lly oflen in reading the directions. The price per 
am, will not exceed two dolliirs medium size— 
you may let ink, or water remuin on this paper for 
some minutes, and you can write on Ihe olher side; 
perhaps you can get your printers to use il; at least 
for a part of their business. The paper would an- 
swer i'ur post offices well — but I think it would suit 
printers better. With respect, your friend, 

John Findlat. 
[For the purpose of testing it tbe belter, we have 
sent some packets to distant places, and requested 
postmasters to return the envelopes Ihat we may seo 
how they bear the /roissetiieiK of the mail,] 

Salem Cockty (N. J.) Agbicultuaal Sqciett. 
At a slated meeting of the Society, held at iha 
Courthouse in Salem, on Tuesday Ibe 15t)i day of 
April, l»ag, tbe following persons were duly elected 
Officers of the Society, for the ensuing year: 
Robert G. Johnson, Pretident. 
Samuel L. James, Isl Vice-Praident. 

Joseph Kille, 2d Viet Pretident, 

John Thompson, 3ii Fice- Pretident. 

Thomas Yarrow, Corretponding Sec'ry. 

Francis L. McCulloch, Recording Secretary, 
T. Jones Yorke, Trtaiurer. 

Township Comniilteet. 
Salem — Edward J. Keasby, cAatmion, Tboma* 
Sinnickson, Joseph Kille, John SinuicksoDj Edward 
Smith, John Tuft. 

Upper Penn's Neck— Lewis Green, chairman, 
Richard Somers, Jacob Goodwin, David Scull, Jo- 
seph Black, Hudson A. Springer. 

Elunborough— John M. Sinnickson, eliairmm, 
John Thompson, William Hall, Clement Hall, Mor- 
ris Hall. 

Mannington — William Carpenter, jun- eliairman, 
John Denn, Elisha Bassett, Josiah 5liller, Joseph 
Bassetl, jun., George Hall. 

Piles^rove— Paul Scull, chairman, Josiah Sbull, 
Nathaniel Robins, Samuel Johnsoo, Samuel Somen, 
Jonathan Caw ley. 

Lower Penn's Neck— Joseph Lippencott, chair- 
man, Samuel L. James, Samuel Gilmore, Thomaa- 
F. Lambson, William Johnson, Oavid Ware. 

Upper Alloway's Neck — Stacy Lloyd, chairman, 
Josiah M. Reeve, Isaac English, James Paticrson, 
Ellis Ayres, Judah Hcrritage, 

Lower Alloway's Creek—Stacy Lloyd, chairman, 
Daniel Tracy, John W. Markell- 

(Sigoed,) Fkabcis L,UcCi7lloch. 

iite. Sw'ry. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 



fJoLT S, ltt». 



ICP Mr. Prince, proprietDr of (he LinnEean Bo- 
taDic Garden, near New York, is very anxious lo 
obtain teeda or tlie Filu Ripiria, or sweet scented 
grape of Ohio, as but one sex is at present bnonn 
to our gardens, and in consequence no fruit is prO' 
dueed. The sfceds can be Iransmilted lo him bj 
mail, and such favour will be cheerfully recipro- 
Ckted- 

BitTiMORE M A nil ET.— There has been a depres- 
•ion in rhe prices of flour since our last of from 37j 
lo 50 cents a barrel. Howard strpet was 6550 from 
the wagons yesterday, and it iras generally consi- 
dered worth 9S.75 from stores, though many hold- 
era prefer holding 00 lo selling for less than ftS a 
|6.t!21. Gbain- — There lias been a few cargoes of 
new wheat in niBrltet, One cargo of rare ripe 
wheat from the Kuppahannock, was sold for ilM. 
and another of red wheat a( fil,35; but these prices 
are by no means indicatire of the value of (he ar- 
ticle. The first wasasuperiorlol, and was wanted 
for a particular purpose, and both were early in the 
market, which induced buyers (o advance consid- 
erably in their offers. Our quotations, Iherefore, 
of wheat may be considered nominal, as there are 
DO two persons whn agree in their estimate of Ibe 
value of it. We have endeavoured lo adopt a 
medium between the eslremes of the rales given 
us. Live Stock.— Beef on the boof is very dull, 
.and the prices further depressed— our quotations 
probably embrace both extremes. 

t> There has been no intelligence from Europe 
since our last. 



l,.8B.ei, No. 2, .6 ft. 6; Colloii, NewOrleans.lIa.lS, 
Upland 9. a .tO), Tennessee 0. a .10^, Alabama 9. a 
101; ftnlAtrj.SoUth. ,32a, 33, West. .30a.Sli Flax.Ti 

a .74, Ttmir, super. e.SSa ; line 8.00; Rye 3.BS a 3.15; 

Cornmenl, hds. IS.OO a , bis. 2.18 a i.lb; Flaxsetd, 

cask a ; bu. -j Groin, Wheat l.iS a 1.30; 

60 a. 65, Corn 1. c. white, .44 B ,46, 1, c. yellow, .47 
, u. c. round, .4B a .51; Oats .33 a .40, Barley, Pa. 
— -, do. East. .55 a .&0; black-eyed Peas .40 b .SO. 
Uaias, Jersey, 9a. 11, Virginia . 10a. IZ, Western. 8a. 9; 
Htmp,3lO; Lard, .G a .8; Oil, linseed, .IS a 79; Pari;, mess, 
13.00 a 13. !6, prime 11.60b IB.corgO iO.OO a 10.50; Rice, 
i.7S aS.OO; Tofcnceo, Kentucky .3^ a .fi, Virginia ,4i a.7; 
H'tioJ, eouimon washed lb. .26 a. 28, half blood 38. a .31, 
three quarlers blood .31 a .82, ful! blood .34 a .SS; un- 
washed, generally 10 cent* toss, according to quality. 



Prices CutTBiii ir. 
JlppUi, best, bbl. i 



n Bmlon, June 36, 
1.00 a 5.00. Broni, while, bushel 
s, bbl. 10.26 a 10.80; cargo No. 1, 
8.00 a9.50; No.'^Z, 8.00 a B.aO. Bvller, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ih. .14 a .16. CItttst, ne-v milk, .1 a .9; skim- 
med milk, a. a .3. Flevr, Ball'.aore Howard-at. 6.16 a 
1.00; Genesee, 6.75 a 7.00; Rye, best,— , Grain, Com, 
hUJlh..B6aOO[ Rye, .70 a. BO; Barley .B7; Oats .40 b 
.42. Htyj'-Lirrd, l9t sort, new, lb. .9. Porfc, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 18.69; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.60; Cargo, No. I. 
13.00 a 13.25. Seeds, Herd's Gross, bushel', 2.00; Orch- 
ard Gross, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oals Grass 2.50; Rod Top .68 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 60; While HoneysuckleClover, 33 a. 50; 
Red do. Northern, .7 a. 8; French SugarBeeti. 60 j Man- 
gel Wur/el . IVool, Merino, full blood, washed, .37 a 

■St; do. do. unwashed, .18 a. 33; do-thrBB-faurths, wash- 
ed, .25 a ,30, do. hall' blood, .33 a .35; do. quarter, 
washed, ,30 .33; Natira, washed .18 a .90; Pulled, 
Lambs', lat sort, .35 a 31; do. Sd sorl,.3a tt.26; do. 
spinning, tatsorl, 27 a .30. 

Prices Currcnl in JVno. Vork, Jtine 27. 
Bees-wax, yellow .23 a, 34. Collim,li6w Orleans .91 
a. 12; Upland, ,84 a .10}; Alabama, .9 a 11. Cca 
Bagging, Hemp yd. .16 a ,21; Flai .14 a .17. Flax, Am 

rican, H a 9. Flaxseed, rough, lierce ; clean , 

fTotcr, N.York, bbl. 6.26 a e.S^i; Canal 6.00 a 6.374; Bal- 
timore Howard St. a 6.50; Richmond city mills, 

country, 6.00 a 6. I3J; Alciand'a, 6.00 a 6.35; Fredericks- 
burg ■ 6.00; Petersburg, 6.00 a ; Rye Flour, 

.62 J a 3.76; Indian Meal, per hhl. 2. 37^ a 2.50; per hhd. 
3.00 a 13.35. Grain, Wheat, Virginia 1.12 a 1.20; N.Ca- 

olina, ; Rje, North, 66 a 67; Corn, Ycl. Nnr. .60 n 

^6; Barley, .64 a. S5; Oals, South and North, .30 a .36; 
'eas, white, dry 7 bu. — ; Beans, 7 bu. 8.00 a 8.50. Proui- 
tioni, Beef, mess 9,75 a 10.25; prime 7.60 a 8.35; cargo 

i.OO. Butler, N. York, a —; shipping, .8 a .1 1 ; Lard, 

ia.6; Pork, mess 13.fiO a 13.00; --=-ne 9.16 a lO.liJ, 

„i'go9.00a ; Hams, Va., -" ". »a.lO; Northern 

la. 10. ffi«.9la.S. ■«'--, '■-• '"'',6ia.6j; 

■■^nlr-''^, .3J a 5i a ' ■- ■-— lean 

i..ece 3 a ,36; Pullet "■ 



Saturday, 4 

Sunday, 5 

Monday, 6 

Tuesday, 7 

Wednesday,., 8 

Thursdiiy, 9 

Friday 10 



FOR SALE, 

Very superior GRAIN CRADLES for heavy grain, 

though not approved by soma In light grain, as the; arc 

- ide with four fingers only — Also superior Scythe 



July 1, IS! 



J. S. EASTMAN. 



AGRICULTURAL LMPLEMENTS AND 
SEEDS. 

The subscribers offer for sale a general assortment of 
Agrioullural Implements, comprising a great variety of 
improTed Ploughs, Harrows and Cultivators- Wheal 
Pans, with improvements recently introduced — Corn 
Shellcrs, the gearing of which is so improved as to ruQ 
light and be very durable — a few hoses of superior Dar- 
by Creek and Indian Pond Scythe Stones— Patent spring 
steel Hay and Manure Forks. Ruta Baga, and white 
Hat Turnip Seed — a few bushels of Buckwheat. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE, 

Jnly 1, IS29. Pralt-sl. wharf, Ballimore. 



Conecl ed for tilt Jlmeriean Farmer. 
Tobacco, — Maryland, ground leaf, 86,00 a IO.OO— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 5,00 — red, 5.00 a 6.00— Gae 
red, 7,00 8.00, for wrapping 5.00 a 10.00— Ohio, eom- 
5.00 a 8.50- good red 6.00 a IS.OO — fine yellow 
a 20.00 — Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3,60 — Ifenlucky, 
.00 a 6.00 — wrapping, 4.50 a 7.00, 
ODR— best white wheat family, J7.00 a 7.60»— su- 
perfine Howard-Bl. 5.75 n 6.00 city miils,5.50o — Su»- 



ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 

The subacriher has for sale from three to four hun- 
dred bushels of Orchard Grass Seed, raised by Mr. Ed- 
mund Evans, near this city, and will be warranted very 
superior. 

Julg 1, 1839. J. 3. EASTMAN. 



GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Orders for Green-House Plants from the magnificent 
collection of Messrs D. & C. LAKoaeTB, Philadelphia, 
received by the subscriber. 

The plants are cultivated in pots, which therefore, 
admits of transporting at the present season with per- 
fect safety. All orders will be carefully attended to, — 
packed in boles and received by the steam-boat line. 

The collection of the Messrs, Landrcth's is not sur- 
passed by any in the Union, and comprise the moat 
beautiful, both native and exotic. None are sold by 
them unless in perfect health, and the prices at which 
they are offEred very reasonable. Catalogues may he 
had gratU on application. 

Also, a constant supply of llie Messrs. Landrcth's 
GARDEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by them. 

The subscriber has likewise on hand his usual assort- 
ment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, such as 
Davis' Improved Patent Ploughs; Clery's Patent Im- 
proved Scotch Ploughi; Improved Bar Share Ploughs; 
Substratum do. and Shovel do.; Cultivators; Wheat 
Pans; Hb; Rakes; Straw Cutters; Swingle Trees; Oil 
glonei; Patent Scythe Riiles, Cast Steel Axes, be. &c. 
All the castings far the Davis' and other Ploughs sold 
by him, constantly on hand to supply the place of (hose 
ivom out — hut he does not furnish castings for making 
new ploughs. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 West Pratt street, Baltimore. 

N. B. Wanted, Immediately, tivo apprenllces at Ih 
above business — one fourteen and the other sixtee 
years of age. J. S, E. 



McKIM'S GENUINE CALCINED MAGNESIA, 

The proprietors of the Maryland Chemical Works, 
can with canridence, recommend this article to the pub- 
lic as purr, and equal in alt respects to any of Hit 
ported article, and at about wtc kaif thtf^''; it is ■. . . 
hilly put UD in convenient sized bo"i">.B'.- «ofr>'edfor 
iolo S' .1 heOruEgiats " '" a.j ■■■ *■•■ "'■>»■ 



r. Length Moon 

Sets, cf days. Sets. 



Moon— First Quarter, Bth, I h. 94 m. Mom. 



BA,Z.TISXOHXI PBIOES OITKBZIWT. 



V 1.05 a 1, 



bbl.S.SO- Gkaih, best red 
best while do. new 1.20a 1.36; 
ord.togood, ,60 a 1.00— Cdbh, white, 45. a. 46; yel. .46 
,46— Rte, .53 B ,66— Oats, .38 a ,33— Beahb, 1,00a 1-36 
.PEis,.65 a ,80— Clover SKEti,3.36 a 3,50- Tisioth*, 
a£.50— ORcmtRD Gnus, 3 a 3. 50— Herd's, .76 a I.OO— 
LucernB.S7ia.50lb.—BjnLEv,. 45 0.50— Flaxseed, 1, 30 
-Cotton, Virg. .9i a .10— Lou. .11 .l3~Alab, ,9 a 
10— Mississippi ,10 a.l3— North Carolina, .8a.B— 
Geo, ,9a.l2— WHisHGT,hhds. lstpf..£S— inbbls. .U» 
35 — Wool, common, unwashed, Ih. .15 a .16 — wash- 
ed,. IB a .20— crossed, .20 a ,22— three-quarter,. 2i ■ 
.30 — full do. . 3D a .50, accord'g lo qual, — HiuP, Russia, 
ton,92I6B2S0;Country,dew-rotted,IS6al40 — water- 
ratted, 170a ISO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,hbL 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50 — North Carolioa, No, 1, 6,35 * 
6.50— Herrings, No. 1, bb], 3,76 a 4.00; No. I, 3,50a 
.75- Mackerel, No. 1, 8.50; No. !, 6,00; No.S,4.£IV- 
ACON, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. Eastern 
bore, ,134- hoground,cured,.7 .8— Feathers, ,U 
.29— Plaster Paris, car^o price per ton. $3.50, ground, 
.£6 bbl.— Prime Beef on the boof, $5.00 a (5.76. 
■Seven dollars and fifty cents by the single barrel, for 
.llicotts' Patapsco while wheat family Sour. 
Marketcno, — Raspberries, \S\ a IBj perquarl; Cher- 
les, 3 a 10 per qt,; Currants, 6J per qt,; Blackberries, 
8 a to per qt.; Cucumbers, 10 a 134 per doz.; Beam 
!8J per peck; Peas, 12i a 26 per 'peck; Squabs, iSJ; 
Butter, lb. .30 a 35; Eggs, .16 a .18j; Potatoes, Irish, 

bush. 1.00 ; Chickens, dox. 2 a 3,00; Beef, prime 

, lb. .So.lO; Veal, -8; Mmlon, ,9a.1; Pork, .6; 
young Pigs, dressed, .8 14° 1.00; Sausages, lb. .3; Pork, 
5.50 a 6,00 cwt. 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Hemp, McComb's Machine for cleaning and prepnt- 
ing for market, recommended — On the advantages of in 
Agricultural Life — On the cause of Smut in Wheat- 
Tobacco, quantity and value of exported, and duties 
laid on it in Great Britain- Lucerne — Remarkable Cow 
and Calf.— Prospect of Crops in New York and in Geor- 
gia-Disease among Silk Worms, letter from Mr. O. S. 
Rces, of South Carolina, and answer by hir. G. B. 
Smith — Fruit Trees; lo prevent the canker, black rust. 
Ste. &e.— Duty of Parents to Children in relation lo the 



Snipe— Great Running of Selim, at Philadotphla, 
1767 — Fishing Song — On the Natural History of tb' 
f.ocust by Dr. Nathaniel Potter — Objectionable Phrase 
used in various ports of the United Stales — Baronesi 
Humboldt — Editorial; Ad Elementary treatise on Nat< 
ral History, by Julius T. Ducalel — '"raw Paper; Officeri 
of the Salem County Agrieullura .'-'■— <x; p,.'.*^,.,- 
MarkEl; Prices Current- ''"■n-i. 



... every Friday, at Five Dollars per ■nnaiu.fo' 
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A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP. 

J^mdaUifnnn the French by the EdUar of tiu Jimeriem 

Tomnef* 

(ContiDtied from page 1 14.) 
Section 5. 

Of Ike connexion between the properties rf JFoci and 
eertain external eircunutanees. 

After haying; shewn how (he divers properties of 
wool are connected one with another, and how they 
depend on the condition of the body and of the skin 
of the sheep; we apprehend it may be useful to in- 
dicate, without more delay, the accidental circum- 
stances which most frequently alter some one of 
these properties, and thus cannot fail to injure the 
wool in the mass. 

fiut in treating of the influence of certain exterior 
circumstances, upon wool, our intention is not now 
to enlarge upon the different treatments which 
this primary matter should undergo in the hands of 
the washer and the manufacturer, we will limit oui> 
aeWes to considering it in its growing state. It is in 
that condition that one in general can best judge of 
it; all the characteristic signs appear then at once, 
and furnish precious indications for appreciating in 
the most certain manner its real merit. 

The exterior circumstances which are usually 
prejudicial to the qualities of wool, in its growing 
state, are: 1st, Humidity. 2ndly, The heat of the 
son. Srdly, The presence of external bodies which 
attach themselves to it. 4thly, The rumpling 
(froiiiement) to which it is exposed. 

Humidity is more or less injurious according to 
its nature, and according to the degree of heat with 
which it is accompanied* 

Hot and humid winds, the fog, the dew, rain, 
snow, the accidental immersion of the animal, and 
tettly, the habitual action of the urine and of excre- 
neots; such are the causes which most frequently 
sabject the fleece to the pernicious effects of hu- 
midity. It is in vain that nature seems to have 
sought to guard the fibre of wool against the influ- 
ence of humidity, in Imbruing it with those oily 
matters that we call greasiness and surge^ (luint et 

furffe.) 

We already know that pure and cold weter is of 
itself sufficient to dissolve le ntint, (the yolk or ex- 
terior grease,) and the surge itself, or gr<Ja»e which 
inheres in the fibre, as we shall presently shew, can- 
not defend the fibre against the seriou^ changes ef- 
fected in it by the influence of urine t»nd excremen- 
titious accumulations, (les erottins.) 

Water renders the fibre coarser by dilating it; it 
renders it for the moment more supple and more 
susceptible of extension^in a •'^ord, it partially 
destroys its character. These Picts will be evident 
to all observers who will take tM trouble to establish 
them. The cause of increas^^i coarseness of the 
tube consists, according to »<*l appearance, in the 
faculty of absorption, by me?ns of which its pores 
imbibe more or less of humtd particles. That of a 
greater susceptibility of ex^nsion does not appear 
to US so easy of expianatiorv and, without recurring 
to any doubtfal theory, wi will content ourselves 
with relating the fact, renarking only that this sus- 
ceptibility bad already teen acknowledged, since 
we find that in the writirgs of our naturalists that 
it Is in a dry hair, compared to a wet one, as &yt 
to thirty-fire. As to thealteration that the charac- 
ter of the fibre undergoes when it has been wet, it 
seems to as to explain ifeelf by the dilation, and bv 
the augmentation of suppleness that it has acquired. 

This titeration will,witbout doubt, not be very 
remarkable, if it takes flace, (s' U s'agit) or acts upon 
fibres of wool united in a lock, which one has 
noutened and left to <ry» with precaution and with- 
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out deranging them; but it will Im very apparent in 
the case where these precautions have not l>een 
taken.^-The humidity of it augmenting the weight 
at the end of the lock, almost always charged with 
excrement, occasions a tension, which also contri- 
butes much to efface the character of the fibre. 

fiut it will l>e asked if the various effects upon 
wool, attributable to humidity, will exist after the 
wool shall have been properly dried? 

We cannot but answer affirmatively to this ques- 
tion. The traces left by humidity on the fleece in 
its growth, are as evident as they are pernicious: at 
the same time that the water has dilated the tissue 
of the fibre, the nourishing juices of the latter have 
been taken to refil the great void which tiiis dilation 
has caused in the interior of the tube in such a man- 
ner that even after the evaporation of tb humidity 
the fibre remains coarser than before. The tension 
occasioned by the weight at the end or,ihe lock, 
when it has been wet, having exercised out of pro- 
portion or measure the faculty of suppleness which 
the moistened fibre had acquired, and having effaced 
in part its character, it results that the fibre will ne- 
cessarily have lost, never to regain, a part of that 
strength; and of that elasticity of curl, (dufrise,) 
which, as we shall hereafter see, is so useful to it in 
the operation of felting (feutrage,) or fulling — In a 
word, the water having partially dissolved the grea- 
siness (suint) which laid over or covered (enduisait) 
the fibre, the heat of the sun in drying it, has crisp- 
ed it more easily, and it will have become so much 
the less soft and flexible, as it has been more fre- 
quently in turns wet and dry. The effects of hu- 
midity are not less prejudicial upon wool separated 
from the body of the sheep, and though the water 
has thickened the tube by dilating it, it seems that 
the wool after having been dried, resumes very near- 
ly its original fineness; nevertheless it cannot be af- 
firmed that it has completely done so; and some 
experiments, the results of which are not sufficiently 
conclusive to be mentioned here, incline us to be- 
lieve that it would not be without detriment to its 
finaness, that one could wash wool even in pure cold 
water and leave it to dry, many times in succession. 
Humidity proceeding from urine and from excre- 
ments, produces upon wool in its growth, effects still 
more pernicious than those we have described. 
These matters are endowed with a corrosive faculty, 
which attacks the surge, (the grease which inheres 
in the fibre itself, le surare.) Their action is so much 
the greater as it is permanent; it alters the colour of 
the fibre, in staining it, of a pale yellow colour at 
first, then more and more dark until it becomes 
almost black. These various shades denote a pro- 
gressive deterioration of the substance of the fibre, 
which is sometimes decomposed to the point of 
losing all its strength, and of breaking as easily as 
a piece of straw which is found on the dung hill af- 
ter fermentation. Independently of the ordinary 
effects of humidity, which are the causes of render- 
ing the fibre coarser, and the alteration of its elastic 
faculties and of its character, urine and the excre- 
ments occasion then, the alteration of its colour, 
and the deterioration of its very substance. It is in 
effect that which we constantly remark on the fleeces 
of beasts whose litter is not kept fresh and in good 
order, the wool of the belly and thighs is yellow, 
coarse and dry. The end of every lock on the 
flanks and elsewhere carries a humid accretion of 
excrement, in the interior of which we find the ends 
of the fibres, without character, without fineness, 
without strength, and often in a state bordering on 
decomposition. 

Until now we have spoken only of the direct in- 
fluence of humidity upon the fibre; that which it 
exercises indirectly upon the wool, in attacking the 
condition of the skin first, and then the health of 
the animal, may be yet more hurtful In fact it is 
indubitable that the skin absorbs a considerable 
quantity of humidity, which has a tendency on the 



one hand, to relax its tissue, and to enlarge Its pores; 
and on the other to be the principle of a great nam- 
ber of maladies. Humidity has In many sheep folds 
been the cause of the loss of entire flocks; and it is 
in a great measure to this cause that we roust attri- 
bute the ravages of the watery cachexy— an ill habil 
of hodj proceeding from the bad disposition of the 
fluids and humours — but we will return by and bj 
to this subject 

The heat of the sun tends to dry up a part of the 
greasiness {suint) — existing in the fleece, and con- 
sequently to alter the qualities of softness and sup- 
pleness of the fibre. Its influence, as we have al- 
ready remarked, is particularly injurious when it 
takes place upon wool which has been wet; for the 
wool naving been thus deprived of a portion of 
grease (suint) which protected it, becomes so much 
the more susceptible of being dried and hardened 
by the effect of ardent heat. 

The external matters, the presence of which is 
most habitually injurious to wool, are: First, the 
dung of sheep folds — Secondly, sand,- earth and 
dust — Thirdly, the broken remains of fodder and 
straw litter. 

In treating of the effects of humidity upon wool, 
we have spoken of the pernicious influence of dung 
which attaches itself to the extremity of the locks 
of the fleece, we have nothing to add at present to 
what we have said on that point. 

The light sand which composes almost exclusively 
the soil on the borders of the sea, lifted and carried 
in all directions by winds as violent as they are fre- 
quent, is easily introduced into the fleece where it 
attaches itself and accumulates the more in propor- 
tion as the fleece is finer, more curled, and its grease 
more abundant — The quantity of sand with which 
the fleece is sometimes charged, is so considerable, 
that on separating the locks it is not possible to see 
the skin. The sand absorbs at the same time, 1st, 
the moisture or transudation of the skin which is 
destined by nature to contribute to its suppleness; 
and 2ndly, the grease (suint) which performs the 
same functions in regard to the fibre. It opposes 
itself too, to the natural connexion of the fibre in 
every lock, a connexion on which depends in a great 
measure, the regularity of character. It contri- 
butes also in a manner yet more marked, to the al- 
teration of this character, in mixing itself with the 
excrement which already adheres to the end of the 
lock, and in adding, by an augmentation of weight, 
one degree more of tension to the fibres that com- 
pose it. 

Perhaps also it may be proved that sand opposes 
itself to the natural play or operation of the air and 
of light, as much upon the interior of the fleece, as 
upon the skin itself— and we are not ignorant how 
much their influence is necessary to the development 
of bodies in general. The neighbourhood of the 
sea shore exposes the royal flock of Perpignan, to 
all the inconveniences we have specified, snd the 
quality of the wool furnished by this flock incontes- 
tibly suffers by such exposure. 

Earth and dust produce effects analogous to those 
of sand. It is during the sojourn of flocks upon 
certain kinds of soils, that these foreign matters find 
opportunity to introduce themselves into the fleeces; 
and one recognizes by the red, yellow, or white, the 
kind of soil on which the animals pasture. The 
particles of vegetables which serve to nourish and 
to litter sheep, attaches to their wool in such a man- 
ner, that it is only with great trouble that one can 
separate them from it in the operation of washing, 
beating, (battage,) and picking This inconve- 
nience depreciates the wool more than it is possi- 
ble to believe, and one will not fail, when the mo- 
ment for it arrives, to recommend to wool growers 
the greatest precautions to prevent it; in the mean 
time, we will content ourselves with remarking, that 
the presence of these foreign bodies causes damage 
to the beasts, as it causes them to scratch and rub 
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tbemteWes, which resalU in a striking derangement 
of the fleecy, and a pulling and plucking^ (iiraUU' 
mefu) which is very injurious. 

The rumplings (froissemenl) which the wool un- 
dergoes during its sojourn upon the body of the 
sheep, sensibly alter its different qualities: in fact 
we have seen that the most essential of these quali- 
ties were connected in a very close manner not only 
with tfu character of the Jibre, but also with Us 
strength properly called, and its different modes of 
elasticUy—foT these last properties are so much the 
more entire, as they are the less acted upon — as for 
example, the first quality of a bow is to be endowed 
with the property of regaining its position, (redress^ 
tnent) as prompt in effect and as complete as possi- 
ble; but after reiterated use this power of self-con- 
traction and regaining its original condition is natu- 
rally diminished — one conceives that the result 
ought to be the same in a fibre of wool, the elastic 
faculties of which shall have been exhausted by 
rumplings, (froiss6meru,) or by having been frequent- 
ly stretched. 

We will avoid here, as in the whole course of this 
section, to speak of the means indicated by expe- 
rience to prevent the inconveniences that we have 
judged it necessary to point out at present. It will 
be time enough to do that when we come to speak 
of the care necessary to be given to flocks. 

End of section 5.— The next treats of the relation 
between the properties of wool, and its employment 
in manufactures. 



SKETCH OF BEDFORD COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

(Concluded from p. 116.) 

9S. The food of the agricultural labourer, or help, 
as they are called, is the same as that of (heir em- 
ployer. No farmer in Bedford county could get a 
hireling if he made any distinction, and the entire 
family, maids, men, children, wife and master, eat 
at the same table. The quality of the (are depends 
on the circumstances of the master; ususjly it is cof- 
fee, wheat bread and bacon, fresh iii^atw'|N>ultry, or 
salt fish, for breakfast. Wheat bread, bacon, fresh 
meat or poultry, with abundance pf vegetables and 
pies, with a glass of whiskey, for dinneiv Tea, the 
same sort of meat and bread, for supper; sometimes 
mush and milk in winter. 

94. In summer farmers work from sunrise to sun- 
set, allowing an hour or an hour and an half for 
breakfast, and the same for dinner. Jn winter they 
breakfast by candle light, and join their work at 
the first dawn of day; toey are called to dinner, eat 
and go to it again. 

95, 96. Sucn a domestic as an English butler is 
unknown to the Bedford farmers, and servants al- 
most as much so. They adopt the admonition given 
by Martha Trapbois to Glen vat lock: "The wise 
man is his own best assistant,*^ and are aware that 
no man is truly independent who depends on the 
hbour or fidelity of others for his comfort. 

97. The wages of maids vary from 50 cents to 
75 cents a week. 

98. A few spirited individuals are adopting the 
use of lime, clover, gypsum, and a more advanta- 
geous and IcbS exhausting course of crops. The 
culture of clover is rapidly increasing, it has been 
the custom heretofore to crop the land as long as it 
will produce any thing, and no means taken to reno- 
vate it. This destructive system is to t>e attributed 
to the peculiar circumstances of the country. Bed- 
ford has been principally settled by emigrants from 
Europe, the lower part of this state from Maryland 
»nd New Jersey. They were generally very poor, 
and had barely the means of reaching here* There 
were large tracts of unseated lands in alL parts of 
the country, the property of persons living at a dis- 
tance, some of them in England. On this land the 
emigrants squatted. They constructed wretched 



cabins of logs, with clap-board roofs, to shelter their 
heads from the rigor of the season. The floor some- 
times consisted of earth, sometimes of puncheons; 
a partition was unknown; the single room served 
the purpose of a kitchen, eating room, work shop, 
and bed chamber, for the family. Perhaps an equal- 
ly wretched hovel contained their horse and a cow 
or a hog. The first year a patch was cleared for 
potatoes and corn. Next year a field for wheat. 
The labour of clearing land fit for the plough is pro- 
digious, and to open a farm of a hundred acres is 
the work of years. Many years must necessarily 
be passed in painful toil before enough is cleared to 
maintain a family and keep a pair of horses. In the 
mean time the first cleared was worn out. Add to 
this the perpetual apprehension the squatter is under 
of being removed by a nonresident landholder, from 
the spot of his affections, the spot where he has 
struggled and toiled from youth to age, suffering all 
the privations to which a pioneer of the forest is 
subject — and we will cease to condemn the bad 
buildings and bad husbandry of our people. 

In order that the matter may be rightly under- 
stood, it is necessary to take a cotip de ceil of Penn- 
sylvania tenures. 

Charles II. granted the state of Pennsylvania to 
William Penn, by a charter, who held it in free and 
common soccage by fealty alone in lieu of all other 
services. The purchasers from Penn held of him- 
self and his heirs, "by such services, customs and 
rents, as to him or them should seem fit, and not im- 
mediately of the crown," the Penns covenanting to 
extinguish tlie Indian title. The tenures under PenB 
have therefore been said to be by a kind of rent 
service. A complete title consists in a warrant, sur- 
vey, patent and possession, and then the allodium is 
in the purchaser. 

In the early settlement of our state, bodies of 
forest land were taken up by companies and indivi- 
duals on speculation, who never contemplated set- 
tlement or improvement, but who purchased with a 
view of holding them until a rise in the price would 
pay them a heavy interest on their capitaL This 
speculation business has retarded the population of 
Pennsylvania more than any other local cause. Some 
lands in this county, surveyed in 1763, are yet a 
wilderness. 

As the eastern part of the state became more 
thickly settled, and lands became difficult to acquire, 
the poorer farmers moved out back; that is, to the 
west, and finding uncultivated lands without a 
claimant, they squatted on it, erected temporary 
buildings and began to raise grain. These were 
joined by emigrants from the adjoining states and 
from Europe, and in process of time became a nu- 
merous and formidable bod^ of men. When the 
proprietors discovered the intruders, they brought 
suits in ejectment against them. In some instances 
the squatters took leases and became tenants; in 
other cases they held out and plead to the declara- 
tion; relying on defect of title in the plaintiffs, or on 
a possession of 31 years. An actual, adverse bona 
fide, uninterrupted possession of SI years, without 
the shadow of written title, will cut out the best of- 
fice title in Pennsylvania. Actual settlement and 
improvement have at all times been peculiar favour- 
ites of the legislature, of courts and juries, and 
where non-residents brought suit against actual set- 
tlers, if a flaw could be picked in the title the plain- 
tiffs were mulct in costs. However, the* title gene- 
rally was good, and the squatters aware that nothing 
short of 21 years* possession could protect them, 
expended nothing in improvement, and scalped the 
land. This is one cause of the absence of good 
husbandry in Bedford. 

Again, tenants leasing from year to year have no 
inducement to erect costly and permanent buildings, 
or sow artificial grasses, because there is no certain- 
ty of their enjoying the benefit of their labour. 
Those two caus^ produce a wretched state of agri- 



cultthre, (he poverty of farmers, the absence of eda- 
catioo and polite manners. 

Those obstructions to every thing desirable are 
diminishing. Titles are becoming better ascertain- 
ed, suits in ejectment are fewer, and the landlords 
desirous of selling and giving the preference to the 
tenants, and makmg the payments favourable. In 
justice to the non-residents, it oueht to be observed, 
that with one solitary exception, i have never known 
a tenant treated with severity, but every indulgence 
has been extended to them to enable them to pay 
their rent, or the purchase money if thev have con- 
tracted for the land. We mav fairly hope to see 
Bedford from this time forward progressing as ra- 
pidly in agricultural improvement as she is in popu- 
lation. 

99. Very little advance has been made in im- 
provement of stock, because too much dependence 
is placed in the woods for pasture, and the policy of 
the general government possesses no stability; white 
oak leaves and hickory buds never make good cat- 
tle- People must sow more clover, and plough less, 
before they can raise good stock; and they must 
have more confidence in the government before they 
will go to the expense of purchasing the improved 
breeds. The improved breed of hogs from Chester 
county has been introduced, and Merino sheep, but 
the extent of the latter is limited. Our cattle are 
little better than highland stags. 

100. The price of unlocated lands, bought of the 
government of Pennsylvania, is at present |36 67 
per 100 acres. It has varied at different periods, 
having been 50 shillings currency per 100 acres. 

In states where the United States possess lands 
the price is f 1 S5 per acre. There are no United 
States lands in Pennsylvania. The United States 
owned a tract on Lake Erie, including Presque Isle, 
which was not deemed to have been conveyed to 
Penn by Charles; and by deed dated March 8, 1793, 
the United States, for the consideration of |1 5 1,640 
35, conveyed the Lake Erie tract to Pennsylvania, 
apd thus extinguished the claim of the general Kp« 
verhment to lands within this Commonwealth (or- 
^*r. 

The public lands of this Commonwealth formerly 
belonged to the Penn family under the eharter of 
Charles; but in 1779 the Assembly by act, made for 
that purpose, divested them of the lands, and vested 
them in the commonwealth, and abolished quit-rents, 
reserving to the Penns, the proprietary tenths oir 
manors then actually surveyed and their private es- 
tates. Tq thelands thus divested the United States 
never had &ny claim. Had the Penns continued to 

Cossess PemiBylvania, they would at this time^have 
eeo the richtst familv in the world. 

101. Every landholder lives by the sweat of his 
brow. 

103. There is « bank here, or the ghost of a bank. 
It has been endetvouring to wind up its concerns 
for several jrears. 

104. It IS hazardous to attempt to establish the 
comparative fertility of soil in the eastern and wes- 
tern states. The cofn on Lake Champlain appear- 
ed to me not worth nosing. In some parts of New 
York it is as good as h Pennsylvania. I have heard 
it said in Lancaster couity, by experienced farmers, 
that one year with anmher 35 bushels shelled corn 
was a good yield; and Lancaster ii proverbial in 
Pennsylvania for fertility of soil and excellence of 
tillage. It is not uncomoon on the Okio, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri and their tributary streams, to raise 75 
bushels shelled corn to the acre. An sged farmer, 
on what is called the Amtrican bottom, in Illinois, 
told me, that having raise! corn on the same land 
for 80 consecutive years, h tried a corser of it in 
wheat, and it grew rank, tiller than a msn's head, 
moulded and produced no |^o. Maurice Birkback 
estimated the produce of con i^t English prairie at 
50 bushels per acre. In Louisiana they raise two 
crops of com in a year. Tb Ma-ta-po-ny bottoms 
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ID Virginia approacbc* (he fertility of neslern lands. 
There are, however, large Iracts of harrens in the 
Meitera stale*, psrlicuiarly on the Grande Ritrier la 
Ptaiilt. Were I to venture a guai, I should say the 
best laoda on !he Missouri and MisEissippi produce 
tnice as much as the best lands in Pennsylvania, 
east of the mounlaioB, provided no manure or other 
artificial means are used to produce a crop, the 
|]lou{;h and boe excepted. 

106. I have nada eoroe inquiries respecting the 

Sroportion of births to marriages. The following 
I the result of inquiries made of tnenlr of my 
neighbours, taken promiscuously as opportunity of- 
fered, and without makiog anv selection, eicept- 
ing only families the heads of which were not above 
middle age. Many of them have Dot arrived at the 
«ge or forty. In cases where the women are old 
and past cbildbearing, I have afSxed the letter 0; 
-where there is a probshility of their having more 
children they are marked B. It is impossible in 
our country to answer the rest of tbe query. 
No. 

2, 8 O. 

3, 10 O. 
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10, 11 0. 

Total number of hirtbs, - - - 903. 

The result is 10 3-20 to a marriage, which is truly 
astonishing and cannot hold throughout the state. 
1 am much inclined to rely oa the estimate of Dr. 
Franhlin, which was 8 to a marriage. It is certam 
the proportion of births to marriages is greater i 
thinly settled countries than in cities and mar 
densely populated districts. I should suppose tbe 
number of children on tbo Missouri to he greater 
than Milh us. It would appear that tbe water whieb 
ii drunk has an influence on the fecundity of women. 
In Orange county, Virginia, there are a number of 
barren women. On ifae Missouri a barren ' 
is a prodigy. In tbe year 1816, 1 was told at 
Lick, Ibil there were four families who livtc 
three miles from tbe river, on the opposite ^ide, and 
that each of the women were delivered in the same 
month of (wins. All the families madeuse of the 
same spring. The father of one of ihewomen 
my informant. It is certain that women wbo have 
been barren for many year*, have, on 'heir removal 
to the Missouri, became fruitful. Bull have neither 
leisure nor ioclinatlon to pursue tfai' matter further. 
Tii0His3> McElweb. 



(From the Annales da thimie.) 

SUGAR FROM BEFr BOOT. 

.f eeowit of the proetu uud by M- Jichard, for exlrart- 

ituF mgar from hett root, « comaiwtieated by 

Mm m a Utter to Mr. Fan Jom. 

My labours respecting the fabrication of Europe- 
an sugar have prevented mywriting to you sooner 
They have employed me, md still employ me, si 
much, that I have very litll' lima to spare for other 
ohiectr, but, as I know tbt (he subject is intercst- 
ng to you, I am aniious ((take the Brst opportuni- 
ty of giving you some account of it 

The species of beet ppper for making lugai 
tbe Beta rulgorw of Liin«us, but all the varie 
of that species are not equally proper. That of 
which the inside is wbil', the skin pale red, and (he 
root long and spindle haped, is the best. Every 
kiad of beet yields supr, but (hat above described 
should be made choic of, when we wish to fabri- 
cate this substance dvaotageously; in other re- 
spects, the quantity i sugar furnisbed by the root 
depend* entirely on be mode of cultiralion. 



It follows, from (ha process on the fahricalion of 
sugar from beet root, which I eiecuted under tbe in- 
speclion of a committee appointed by (he king (of 
Prussia) that the beet method is, to boil the root 
(with (he skin, as it is taken out of the ground, and 
without any other preparation than that of carefully 
taking away the leaves and tbe heart) in water, till 
it is so soft that it may be penetrated by a straw. A 
short boiling is sufficient (o produce this degree of 
"^[less, which is very well known (o confecdoners, 
is given to several sorts of fruit, before they 
preserved. The beet root, after cooling, is di- 
vided, and cut into slices, by means of the machine 
made use of by husbandmen for dividing potatoes 
for the use of cattle. This macbioe is described, 
ad a dgUTB of it given, in Busch's publication, en- 
titled, tleberiitlU der farltchritte u> wiittnteltaftta, 
ktintlta, Bianvfactirtn, und baadmerken, von Oilem 
IT96 bil Oitem 1797. Erfurt 1798. This inetbod of 
lividing (be root is (he hes( 1 have hiiberto discov- 
ered. Two men, with the assistance of tbe machine, 
in cut nearly lOO lbs. of roots into very thin slices, 
three minutes. 

In order to extract the juice from (be roots, after 
being sliced, Ihey are submitted to the action of a 
press, which ought to act very strongly, that as 
much juice as passible may be drawn from (hem, 
Tbe pulp remaining in the press still contains a con- 
siderable portion of sugar, which it is worth while to 
itract from it For (his purpose, the pulp is to be 
iLxed with a sufiicien( quantity of water, and, after 
twelve hours, the liquor is to be pressed out. After 
(his second extraction, there still remains in tbe 
pulp a suf!icient quantity of sacharine matter to 
furnish, advantageously by means of fermentation, 
llher brandy or vinegar. 
The liquors obtained by expression are to be mix- 
ed together, then strained through flannel, and af- 
terwards evaporated, by continual bailing, to about 
two-thirds. They are then to be passed a second 
through a woollen cloth, or through a " 
kind of clotb made use of in reiineries: 
the strained liquor is to be boiled, in a vessel i 
ler than the first, (ill it is reduced to one half. 

The liquor must afterwards be strained a third 
time, and boiled, in a still smaller vessel to the con- 
sistence of a thin syrup. It is here necessary to ob- 
serve, that bj giving the syrup too thick a consis' 
tence, there is a risk of spoiling the whole. 

This syrup, aAer being poured into shallow earth- 
en vessels, which present a large surface to the air 
is to be placed in a stove heated to from 80 to 100, 
or even to 180 degrees, of Fahrenheit, that it may 
cryslalize. During Ibis insensible condensation of 
the syrup, the cryslaline crust which is formed on 
its surface, is now and then to be brokeni this, by 
assisting the evaporation, very much hastens (he 
crystallization. From tbe moment it is observed 
that, instead of the crystalline crust, there forms o 
the lop of the syrup a thick and gummy pellicli. 
which does not appear granulated, it is a sign that 
tbe substance no longer crystallizes, but merely 



Tbe whole of tbe waste parts arising from this 
process, that is to say, the root which bas been press- 
ed, the liquor which passes through tbe bag u|M>n 
pressiog the crystallized sugar, the washings, 8tc 
&c. are all very useful, and a great quantity of very 
good rum or brandy may be procured from them, 
which may be used in making tbe &nest liqiuvrt. 

The muscovado, in tbe state in which it Is obtain- 
ed fromlhe first nperalion,costs about one groschen 
and a half of Prussia (about two-pence balfpenoyf 
per pound, without reckoning all the advantage! 
which may be derived from making use of the waste 
parts. By laking these into the account, and hring- 
mg the manipulations to greater perfection, which 1 
shsU endeavour to accomplish this winter, I am per- 
suaded, (hat our European muscovado will not cost 
than half Ibis price, or nine pennings (about 
five farttiingsj) or, even in countries in which fuel ii 
much dearer, one groscben (above seven fsrtbioi;s ) 
The distillation of spirit from the waste parts Is a 
matter of great importance; as by that means a great 
' ig of grain will take place; and tbe making of 
r from the beet root, which will deliver Eurat>e 
from an oppressive monopoly, becomes, on that ac- 
ll more interesting. 

ow endeavouring to discover a method by 
which the juice of tbe roots may be poured after 
being sufficiently condensed, into moulds or forms, 
in order (hat it may acquire Immediately the figure 
of a sugar-loaf, and that it may, by claying, becorue 
perfectly white in one opemilon. J have already 
found several me(hod8 by which It appears that this 
end maybe obti<tned by a very shoil process. This 
new mHoipulalion will very much facilitate the 
making of the sugar, and will consequently dimiii- 
leh (he price of It. 

WOOL. 
L^rge quantities of grade and full blood wool 
from tills country. Berkshire, &.C. have been sold to 
the manufacturers within a few weeks; but we bare 
not been able to obtain so accurate Information re- 
specting prices aB we could wish. Some has been 
sold as low as 35 cents, and we have heard of one 
lot which brought 43 cents — We believe that Iha 
greater part has be«n sold for from SO to 35 cent^ 
the average does not probably exceed S3 or S3 cents. - 
Tbe fleeces may have averaged between 90 and 100 
cents each. [//on^irt Gaicttt. 

THE CROPS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The crops In these parts, of Indlao corn, cotton, 
rye, wheat, oats, peas, Sic. all look very well indeed. 
Some of the "small grain crops' ' have been rtaptd, 
and tbe reapers are pleased with bolb quanlUy anil 
juaftly. 

We have bad so much ifcl urenlAer of late, and In 
fact ever thee April, (hat the Indian rorn, in some 
places trouble the planters sorely. But wKb our 
hot sun and some vigorous days' work with "weeding 
hoes" and the plough, we shall gain (he upper 



ped. What remains is a mixture, more or less 
(hick, of a chrystalline substance and ft fluid but vis 
cid matter. 

To separate the crystallized sugar from the gluti- 
nous extract, tbe whole must be put into a bag made 
of close cloth, and previously wetted; it must then 
be Bubmided to the action of a press, gradually in- 
creased. The sugar remains In tbe bag, and the ex- 
tractive part passes through It. This sugar, after 
being dried, is a yellow muscovado, composed of re- 
gular crystals, and, when pulverized, forms a while 
powder of a very good taste; l( is perfectly sweet, 
and may be applied to a number of purposes for 
which refined sugar is used. By reiining this mus- 
covado, sugar of any quality that Is wished for mnj 
be obtained; the operation being repeated, accord- 
ing to (be degree ol' purily desired. 
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respectable gentleman, he, Umtsi^, c . _ 

Tarburough, In Ibis stale, (N. C.) a( least (hiriy 
years ago, for the sake of a stallion he kept So 
(bat you see lucerne, at least. Is no new thing )■ 
North Carolina. But we do not value it tbe ks* 
highly on that account. T. B. K. 



GROWING OF HEMP. 
We learn that experiments are commenced in the 
towns of Charleslown and Clsremont, for the cul- 
ture of this article, and a contract is made for the 
erection, in Sullivan county, of one of Hine's and 
Bains' patent Hemp machines, during tbe next year, 
provided a sufficient quantity of bemp Is sown, lu 
warrant the undertaking. t-V""- fi^r. 
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SOVEREIGN REMEDY AGAINST MILDEW 
ON GRAPES. 

Lintuean Colnnii: GariUn, ) 
J. S. SKinrKIl, B94. Jal<i £, 1829. t 

Sir, — I DOW transniil you the reniedj against mil- 
dew, Ihe efiecit of vvhicb I bave wUnebscd so as fully 
(o coDviDce me of its BdequMcy. Mr. Samuel R. 
Jobnion, of MassacbuBeils, is Ihe genllemaD who 
tint CO lamu mealed to me (he infaroiaiian. 

Tak« a pint and a hnlf of sulphur and a lump of 
Ihe b«at uuBlacked linie of Ibe tize of Ihe Gst, put 
these in a. vessel of about seven gallons tucasure- 
mCDt, lei Ibe Kulpbur be thrown in first, and tho 
liine over it, then pour in a pail of boilinj; water, 
stir it well, and let it stand half an hour, Iben Gil 
tbe cuiel with cold water, and aflet stirring well 
again, allow the whole to settle — af[er it bas become 
■ellled dip out Ibe clear liquid into a barrel and Hlk 
ihe barrel with cold water, and it is then fit for u^e. 
You next proceed wilb a syringe holding about a 
pint and a half, and throw the liquid with it on tbe 
vines iu every direction, so as (0 completely cover 
foliage, fruit and wood — this should be particularly 
done when tbe fruit is Just forming and about one 
third the size of a pea, and may be continued twice 
or thrice a week for two or three weeks — tbe whole 
process for one or two hundred grapevines need not 
ciceed half an hour. 

In order to fully test Ibe above, the process bas 
been pursued in some cases with only half of a vin«, 
and omitled towards the other half; the result was, 
perfect fruit on one where absolute failure attended 
tbe other. Some persons use sulphur in a dry Mate, 
which is thrown on wilb a bellows suitable for the 
porpose, but ibe liquid preparation is far superior, 
ud I think will prove that we are at last complete 
masters of the mildew. Yours, very respeclfully. 
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MR. PARMENTIER'S GARDEN. 
We lately visited Mr. Parmenlier's Horticultural 
Garden, situated at the junciioo of Ibe Jamaica and 
Klatbusb lurniiikes, two miles from Brooklyn. We 
remember Ibis spot five years agu; it was then un- 
enclosed, and us sleiile and sluiiy a piece of land as 
could be found for miles atomid — it is now a delight- 
ful spot, laid out with great btauiy and taste, rich 
wilb all Ihe flowers and shrubs of Ibe season, both 
indigenous and exotic. Tbe Gitrden, which con- 
tains twenly-fjve acres of land, nearly in a triangu- 
lar shape, enQloicd by a massive stone fence, is- 
tertsinly one of the best planned and eiecuted 
models that we have ever seen. 'J'he richness and 
variety in shape and color, of the various shrubs 
and Bowers — the beautiful foliage and delicate blos- 
(oniings of our native plants, render it a most at- 
tractive place. Those who are disposed to deco- 
rate their grounds with fruit and ornamenlal trees. 
Hill find every variety at Mr. Tarmen tier's, 

[J^^. v. Enqainr. 



Useful Incobm^tion fob Gardeners. 
The ravages of theyelloiv striped bug on cucum- 
bers and melons may be eSectually pievenled by 
sifting charcoal dusl over Ibe plants. If repealed 
two or three times the plants will be eolirely secure 
from annoyance. There i;- in charcoal some pro- 

Eetty which is so extremely obnoxious to (be!>c Irou- 
tesonie insects, tbat (hey Qy from il Ibe iusunt It 
i' applied. 

There are three parts of business — the prepara- 
tion, (be debate or examination, and lb« cxeculion. 
If you look for despatch, let the middle only be the 
work of many, aDQ the Grit and last tbe work oi 
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DUTCH METHOD OK CURING HERRINGS, 
lere are two methods of salting herrings, called 
white and red. In the former, tbe herrings, after 
being gulled and washed, are either put into bas- 
ke(8, and salt sprinkled in 1 hem, both inside and 
ou(, and well sbaken in tbe baskets, or else are put 
in a strong pickie, which is preferable, for twelve or 
Bfleen hours, and are well stirred several limes, that 
the salt may penetrate; they are then taken from 
the pickle, drained, and packed in barrels, which are 
strewed at bottom pretiy thickly with sali^ and if 
there be time, tbe^ are neatly laid in strata, always 
strewing salt sulfacicnl upon each layer: when (be 
fishery id very abundant, ibis last operation is de- 
terred till landing, and in the mean time they are 
only thrown into barrels promiscuously- On land. 
ing they are repacked aad sorted, as before men- 
tioned, and regularly coapered, to prevent leaking 
of the pickle, which spoils the fish. Properly, they 
should be packed after being one nigbt in pickle. 
When this cannol be done, tbe fish do not keep so 
well, and are reckoned an inferior sort — [Keg-, ^(s. 
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LUMBER. 

relragradt mojicmtnt.—U is a fact worthy of re- 
cord, tbat Ihe demand for this article baa increased 
to such an extent at PoCtsville, in consequence of 
tbe great quandiy used ia laying (be rail roads and 
constructing numerous buildiiigs,tbat nolwithsland- 
ing tbe almost unparalleled amount of limber Ibst 
IS annually converted into lumber at our saw-mills, 
it is impossible to oblaiu a sufficient quantity, well 
seasoned; to finish some of the dwelling houses 
commenced, and several individuals bave been in- 
duced lu send to Philadelphia fur a supply for tbat 
purpose. Who would bave thought, a lew years 
igo, that Ihe cilisens of Poitsville would bave found 
t necessary to send to Philadelphia for lumber, 

A statemeiU of IJii nvmhcr of Arkt and Ri^a thai de- 

tccnded Ihe A'orlli Branch of ihc Suiquthanua this 

icaioH. 

Doelorhaac Pickering and CArisIian Brobat.Eiq. 
employed and paid Hiram Friar, a disinterested 
person lo count them; and ITtb of April was taken 
as an average day for 6 weeks — altbuugb the run- 
ning continued 8 weeks — and a few days interrup- 
tion by wind and high water — on some days above 
WO filiated past Ibe town of Calawissa, and other 
days not a 100— so we lake the above mentioned 
days as an averiige for 6 weeks, which was as fol- 
lows, viz: On Ibe 17th of April, (here fiudled past 
Ihe town ofCataui^sa, ItiT, of which 36 wereaikd, 
ladun wilh wheal, whiskey, stone coal, shingles, 
asb-plank, pine and cherry 'boards, be. One huu- 
dred and eleven board rafts, 93 of ibe rails were 
laden wilh shingles, slaves, hoop poks, cider, whis- 
key, pork, potash, and a variety of other articles — 
iid 30 limber rafts. 

The probable value of the above Goals, as judg- 
ed by old experienced ivalcr-men are as follows, viz: 
36 arks 45 Ions each, 1)120 tuns, ^40,500 00 

lit rafis 30.000 feel each, at (80 

per 1000, 26,640 00 

Loading carried on 92 rafts, each Sl50, 13,300 OU 
40 timber rafts, at $1^5, 3,50000 



Amount of 



: days running, 



inlonhewboleO ivecksn 



([83,440 00 
ng, f3,504,4St1 00 
I certify that I counted the arki and raHs, and the 
hove staleroeni U correct as lo number, and I be- 
lieve tbe valuation to be correct Huam Krur, 



NEW CANAL BOAT. 

JlTiucA Chunk, June S4, 19I». 
We have tbe satisfaction to inform onr friends that 
Mr, White has returned from his experimental ei- 
pedilion to Trenton and back, with one of the Le< 
high Company's canal boats, and Ihal his voyag* 
has been completely successful. The boa( was fiat 
boliom— 7 feet wide, 84 feel long, and built so as ta 
come to its full bearing when emp(y. Her draught 
of water, empty, was four and a half inches. Sh« 
carried after coming (o her bearing, one and out 
third (ons to each inch. The boat was pushed u* 
Trenton and Scudders's falls, by five hands, wiin 
setting poles, and drawn up all the falls from the 4 
mile ferry to Easlon by a horse with great ease. It 
is bi.-licved that a single horse would pull up two such 
boats at one lime, at Ihe rate of SO or S5 miles per 
day, if (here was a ^ood towing path on Ihe side of 
(be river. We consider this experiment (which w« 
believe is tbe first that has been made to bring boat! 
up lo Easlon from tide by borse power,) as a strong 
proof of Ibe intrinsic value of tbe channels of tbe 
Delaware, and as a consoling evidence of our bound- 
less outlet for all tbe trade that can ever pass down 
the Lehigh and Delaware from the coal mines and 
wealern and northern parts of this state- We da 
not wish to be understood as being in the least wa- 
vering in our good opinion of (be Delaware canal, 
but tbat however much we value Ihe channel of the 
river, we value the canal much more. Boats built 
on the plan of Wr. While's will pass Ihrougb the 
locks and canal of the Delaware, carrying 75 Ions, 
making Ibis canal capable of passing 5,000 Ions up 
and Ihe same down daily. [ Courier. 
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THE AMERICAN FOREST GIRL. 
(By Mrs. Hemans.) 
Wildly and mournfully the Indian drum ' 

On the deep hush of raoonligbl forest broke:— 
"Bingusadtathsong, fortbiue hour is come,"— 

00 the red warriors to their captive spoke 
Still, and amidst those dudky forms alone, 

A youb, a fair-bair'd youth of England stood. 
Like a kings son; iho' from bis cbeei had flown 

1 he minilmg ciimson of the island-blood 

And bis pr^is'd lips look'd marble— Fiercely bright. 

And high a-ound bim blaz'd Ihe fires of niKhl 

Rucking beteath Ihe cedars to and fro. 

As the wind lass'd, and wilb a fitful clow 

Lighting the ^-clim'sfacK-But who could tell 

Of what withinhis secret heart befell. 

Known but lo .eaven thai hour?- Perchance a 

thought 
Of bis far home iI^q go intensely wrought 
1 hat lis full image j.ictured to his eve 
Ou the dark groundof mortal agony. 
Hose clear as daj!~u,j [,« niig|,[ „, .h^ ^and. 
Of bis young sistys Vandering hand in hand. 
Where the laburnumsiroop'd; or bapty binding 
Ihe jasmine, up Ihe dior's low pillars windinE: 
Or, as day closed uponiheir gentle mirth 
Gathering wilh hraidediair, around tbe hearth 
Where sal their mother^-and that mother's face 
Its grave sweet smile ye wearing in the ulace 
Where so it ever smiled.'-P„c banco the prayer 
Learn d at her knee cam, back on his despair; 
Ihe blessing from her vote, tbe very lone 
Of her"6oi>dji.aW"mtgl. breathe from boyhood 

gone! — ^ 

H« atarled and look'd up.-iiick cypress bouriia 

Full of strange sound wawd o'er him, darkly red 
In Ihe broad slo.my hrcl,ghl_savag*brows/ 
^-^^;'.'"l''*'^""'".""'''''*^Mwildliueio'erspretd, 
Girt him like fevenih phantodK and pale ilan 
Look d thro Ihe branches aa (Vo' dungeon ban. 
Dheddmg dd hope.— He kaw,y fell lus duOm— 
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Ohiwhtt ■ tale to ibadovr with its Kloom 

TbftihaiHiT hall id EoEluidl— idk furi 

WouM the wbdi tell it?— Who might dream or hear 

ITie MBtot of the foresls?— Ta the stake 

* llier hound him; and that proud jroung soldier 

itTOTe 
His father's spirit in bis breast to nake, 

TrustiastodielosileDcel He, the love 
or maoj beartsi— (he foodlf resr'd,~the fair, 
Gladdenine all ejes to seel— And felter'd there 
He stood beside his death-pjre, and the brand 
Flamed up to light it, in the cbieftaio's band. 
He thought upon bis God.—Hush! barkl— a crj 
Breaks on the stero and dread solemaitf ,— 
A step halh pierced the ring!— Who dares Intrude 
On Ihe dark huolers in their vengeful inood?- 
A girl— a youDg slight girt— a fawn-like child 
Of^green saTsonas and the leafj wild, 
SpringiDg upmark'd tilt ttien, as some lone flower, 
Uappjf because the suosbiae is its dower; 
Yet ooe that knew how earlf tears are shed; — 
For A«rs had moura'd a playiaate brother dead' 
She bad sal gaElog on the rictim long, 
Uulil the pitj of her soul grew strong 
And, bj its passion's deepening TerTour twav'd, 
E'eo to the slake she rusb'd and gentlj laid 
His bright head uo her bosom, and around 
His form her slender arms to shield it wound 
Like close Liaaaesi then rais'd her glideritig eje 
And eleaj-tooed voice that said, "He shall not diel' 
"He shall not die!" — the gloomy forest thrill'd 

To that sweet souad. A sudden woodet fell 
Od llie fierce throng-, and her heart and hand were 
Blitt'dj 

Struck down, as by the whisper of a spell. 
The; gazed — theiidark souti buw'd before Ib( 
She of (be daocini; step in wood and glsdej 
And, ai her cheek flush'd thro' Hi olive hue. 
As her black tiesses to the nigbt-wind flew, 
Somethingo'ermasler'd them from that youngi 
Something of beaveo, in silence felt and sccn, 
And seeming, to their child-like faith, a lokeu 
That the Great Spirit b; her voice had spoken. 
Tbej looted the bonds that held their caplive'i 

From his pale lips tbej took the cup of death: 
(fhej quench'd the brand beoealb Ihe cypress tree; 
"Away," they cried,"young stranger, tbuu art frcel" 



aecompllahed the task in thirty-eight minutes aoii 
twenty seconds with ease. Time was bached free- 
ly at seven to four. [Lctdt IttUigenar. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
BOTTS IN HORSES- 

Mr. Editor,— Among the many good and useful 
things that are diaeovered, and by you published, ii 
would be strange if there were not some hardly 
worth publisbinf, and some worse than nothing. 
Among the lasl,! think, may be numbered many of 
the receipts for killing botls in borsei. Having frODi 
my youth been fond of a horse, 1 have paid much 
atteotion to that animal; and have long since been 
fullv convinced that it was folly to wage open war 
with botta in a horse's stomach, believing that there 
has nothing yet been discovered that will kill them 
D the slomach without killing the horse. 1 should 
^tmoBl as soon think of setiing fire to my barn to 
kill rats and mice. Many things which you bavc 
heretofore published, I Ibink good, such as bleeding 
to prevent loBammalion. Yet 1 think the most sure 
way is to keep Ihe horse free from nils. 

Some years since 1 had a very valuable mare that 
was attacked with botts, and to appearance, was 
very far gone. I set the followiag trap for them, 
which more than answered my eipeclalions. 1 took 
of bees-wax, mutton (allow, and loaf sugar, eacL 
eight ounces, put it Into ooe quart of new milk, 
and warmed until all was melted. Then put it into 
a botlle, and gave it just before the wax, &c. began 
to harden. About two hours after gave physiu. 
The effect was that the botu were discharged in 
large numbers, each piece of wax, having from one 
lo six or eight of ihem sticking to il, some by Ihi 
bead, but most by their legs or hooks. 



daries of Illinois were eitablisbed, or sbe nevar 
would have tieen allowed 700 miles of front on the 
Mississippi. The norlhero line is not yet establish- 
L'd, but it must strike the river wilhin 45 or 60 mile* 
below this, and will lake in the town of Galena, 
vbich already conlsins some 1500 inhabitants. The 
country it settling rapidly, for (to say nolhingof tht 
mere dig'gersof lead, who, like buffaloes, are migra- 
lory,} the whole coast of Illinois, up lo Ihe mouth 
of Fever river, is beginning to be spotted with 
rarmi. The Indians, poor devils, are prostrate and 
erushfld. We take their land first, and cheat them 
f it afterwards. We have already done so on 
Lhe left hank, and the right bank is too good a coun- 
ry lo expect a diflerent Tate. The ubiles have now 
10 fears of them; they are cowed and subdued, and 
yet exhibit a touch of their condition Ibat would 
iwaken the belter feelings of any man, oot hardeO' 
:d, as I parity am, by the freijueot recurrence of tba 
.peclacte. They meet their fate like a trapped 
ivolf, wilh a sort of sheepish ferocity. An over- 
Mhelmiog fear and the absolute certainly of perdi- 
tion, have deprived them of that proud spirit of re- 
listance which marked their priroilive character, 
ind destroyed even lhe hope of revenge. But thu 
IB a subject loo long to be treated of in a letter. It 
* only a few years since they were powerful and 
comparatively happy, and in a few years more they 
will be heard of only in tradition." 
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A PiDioBKK Waictbd. 
Ha. SaiHMta: 

Sir, — t em very desirous to obtain the pedigree of 
a stallion, called *'Iog:,aborse of considerable repute, 
and who stood in Virginia some twenty or-lhirly 
years since, (I think, in lhe neigh bo urliood of Pi 
lersburg) if it can be procured bv any of your co 
respondents, they will particularly oblige me bv ii 
kerting it in your valuable paper. I havq been 
informed that Flag was an imported horse, but have 
ao certain knowledge of (he fact. 

i am, sir, yours respectfully. 



Yesterdav moriiiog, a bet for a considerable su 
was determined, which bad excited some attention 
ihe neighbourhood of Lloyd's Coffee-house, S 
f]., a genlleoian of some sporliog ootoriely, having 
iindertaken to walk, fair heel and toe, from Clarence- 
gate. Regent's Park, to the Koysl Exchange, in for 
ly minutes, a computed dittance of nearly ihree and 
a bair miles; in which he fully succeeded, having 



(Prom the National Intelligencer.) 

THE GREAT WEST. 

Extract qf a ktter from a diatiaguitlicd citizen of 

M'uiouri, to Ail frivid in Maryland. 



"Long E 

idea of the glorii 



:, I bad little 
_...j which borders ibeMi^ 
n this upper region. Nocal- 



culaLon can be made, and bardly an adeqi 
ception formed, of the grandeur and power of its 
future destiny. It is repleie with minerals, lea^, 
iron, and some copper. After rising (ho riter bills, 
(which are the highest lands,) the country is, 1 am 
told, in almost every direction, for hundreds ol 
allies, a geully undulating plain, for (he mos( pari 
prairie, but interspersed with beautiful groveu, and 
many parts delightfully watered tvKh springs ami 
rivulets. All (he creeks and lesser rivers, of Khiuli 
(here are many, are skirled wi;h timbur, and aSoni 
every facility for agricultural pursuila. The suil 
' xcept in broken places and some sandy bo((om;i 
_jbject (o inundation) is of inexhaustible deplh^ — i 
black vegetable mould, wilh a silicious mixture suf 
ficient lo impart a quick and vivifyiog character. 
The great proportion of prairie will of course ren- 
der the full settlement of the country the work ul 
many generations; but Ihe day will come when Ilie 
valley of- the Mississippi, from the mouth of iin- 
aouri to the Fulls of til. Anthony, will conlain Itje 
densest population that ever lived by tilling Ihe suil. 
Above the cataract (which is some <i50 or 300 milts 
above Ihis) Ihe Mississippi proper, (not St. Petet'sj 
can hardly be said (o have a valley. The rirer tum- 
bles over its common bluff, and above is all one 
plain, without bills, without even hanks to (he 
streams, and yet it is navigable for a great diitancu, 
perhaps into the very lakes and swamps from which 
ita first supply of water Bluggishly oozes. Congress 
must have laboured under a mistake when the buun- 



(From Silliman's Journal.) 
CHLORIDE OF LIME, 
Is manufactured on a very large scale, at the 
Maryland Chemical Works at Baltimore. A large 
chamber lined wilh lead is made use of, and about 
^000 lbs. of hydrate of lime is placed (bioly on 
moveable shelves, the chlorine gas is then inlro- . 
duced in the chamber and is absorbed by the lima, 
the top shelves are saturated first, the lime is then 
stirred and Ihe shelves reversed, the lop placed at 
tbe bollom and the bottom at Ihe lop, and so on 
Ibrough the whole, inlroducingi additional quanti- 
ties of chlorine as the shelces are tiansposed, aod 
lhe gas absorbed or united. Tbe chloride lhU« 
made is coDsidered fully equal to Ihe belt bleaching 
■alt which can be imported, 

article extensively employed in Ihe arts; 
especially in bleaching; one grain ol' il will destroy 
Ihe coloring matter of two grains of ibe belt Span- 
ish indigo. 

It is generally employed in solution, which it 
made in the proporiiuu of four ounces to one pint 
of water,andasooty one half of Ihe lime isdissolv- 
ill be necessary lo filter, in order to obtain 
lhe clear solution. Uilule one part of Ihe liquid 
with forty parts of water, a piot with five gallons, 

1 glass full to three quarts of water, stir the 
and it is Ihen fit for use. It is the most 

poweiful, clisinfecting agent hitherto diicovered, 
and an instantaneous destroyer of every bad smell, 
it is an infallible destroyer of all effluvia, arising 
fiom animal and vegetable decomposilion, and eSec- 
tually prevents (heir deleterious influence; hence it is 
particularly recommended to the atleniioo of those, 
residing in epidemic districts, ao there is reason toex- 
pecl, that the mixture sprinkled about aparlmenti 
would prevent the access of contagion lo a certain 
extent around. Its value will be appreciated by the 
faculty in Ihe examinations for inquests, dissections 
and anatomical preparations. For all these desira- 
ble purposes, it IS only necessary to sprinkle the di- 
luted liquid in the apartment, or on the object re- 
quiring purification. 

The effluvia Irom drains, sewers and other recep- 
tacles of the same nature, will J)e destroyed by 
pouring into them a quart of the mixture, added to 
a pailful of water, and repeating tbe operation until 
il is completely removed. 

Tainted meats, and animal food of every kind. 
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mtjp be rendered iweel, bj sprinkling them nilb 
the mixlure- Water in cielerns ma; be purified, srd 
all animalculEe destrojed, by putting inio it a imall 
quRDlilj of ihe pure liquid, eay about half a pint 
to one hundred and Iwentv gsllont of water, and 
conaequenllj it ia highly valuable on board ships- 

The Duisancea arising from disagreeable and un- 
healthy manuractories, may be equally obviated bj 
the mere sprinliling of the chloride of lime, and the 
health of Ihe workmen very materially preserved in 
■uch deleterious processes as the preparation of oil 
colors. It destroys the smell of paints so effectually, 
that a room painted in (he day may be slept in at 
nisht, without any smell oT paint being perceived, 
ir it be sprinkled some hours before with the mil- 
ture. 

SmeKera of lead, glue and size tnabers, lallaw 
and soap manufacturers, shin dressers, &c- may de- 
prive their premises of all offensive smell, by the 
tame processes. The close and conjined air of hos- 
pitals, prisons, ships, &c. will be almost inslanlane- 
ously purified by sprinkling the diluted chloride of 
lime in small quantities from a watering pot. The 
stains from fruits, &c. &c. may be removed from 
table linen, &u:- by dipping Ihe article stained in 
water, applying Ihe chloride of lime unlil Ihe stain 
is removed, and then rinsing well in cold water pie- 
viou* to being washed." 



LONDON CONSUMPTION. 
The fruits and vegetables consumed in the melrO' 
polls are principally produced in the environs; anc 
i( ia calculaled thai there are upwards of 6000 acrei 
of ground cultiraled ae gardens, within 13 miles or 
the metropolis, giving employment lo 30,000 pei 
tons in winter, and three times that uumher in sutr 
mer. Numerous calculations have been made of 
the annual consumption of food la Ihe melropoli 
but this is not easily ascertained, as, although we 
may know the number of cattle and sheep, yet we 
have no means of learning the weight. Of the 
quantity of cattle sold in SmithGeld Market we 
have Ihe most accurate returns, and lind.-tfaai in Ihe 
year 1833,lhe numbers were, I49,8S5 beasts, -14.609 
calves. 1,507,096 sheep, and 30,030 pigs. This does 
not, however, by any means form the total consum- 
ed in London, as lar»e quanlilies of meat in carcas- 
ses, particularly pork, are daily brought from the 
counliea round the metropolis. The total value 
of the cattle sold in SmilhHeld, is calculated at 
£8,500,000. U is supposed ihat a million a year is 
expended in fruits and vegetables. The consump> 
tion of wheal amounts to a million of quarters an- 
nuallyi of this four-fifihs are supposed to be made 
into bread, being a consumption of sixty-four mil- 
lions of quartern loaves every year in Ihe metropo- 
lis alone. Until within ihe last few years, the price 
of bread was resulated by assize; and it may afford 
some idea of tiie vast amount of money paid for Ihe 
staff of life, when It ia stated that nn advance ol 
one farthing on the quartern loaf lormed an aggre- 
gale increase in expense, for this article alone, ol 
upwards of £13,000 per week. The annual con. 
sumption of biiller in London amouols to about 
1 1,000, and that of cheese, to 19,000 tons. 
money paid annually for milk is supposed to an 
'0 £1.250.000. The quantily of poultry aimuallj 
:onsumed in London, is supposed to cost between 
'0 and £80,n00. That of game depends upon Iht 
'ruitfuheas of the season. There is nothing, how- 
-'-•r, more surprising than Ihe sale of rabbit<i. One 
,i..esmen in Leadenhall market, duringacnnsidera- 
'I" portion of Ihe year, is s"-' " eU 14 """i rah>- 
..vckly. The way in whic. . -.r-"— . f . 
■y emplyoing between 150 ■■ " ■ 



Reuirkiblb Frecocitt or Tilikt. 
Sigitmund Baron Von Praun — This youth, who 
distinguished for bis early and very extraordina- 
ry proficiency in the arts and sciences, was horn at 
Tyrnau. in Hungary, on the first of June, )8II, 
where his farther resided, as colooel In the Austrian 
service. In bis second year he was able not only to 
read with Quency, but to give a connected sketch of 
the history of Ihe world. On Ihe 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1813 (being then 39 months old,) he was ad- 
mitted into the second class of tbe gymnasium al 
that place; and at the examination of the 3Glb of 
August, 1814, he received the first prize far German 
reading and writing the Hungarian language, Ihe 
catechism and drawing, in preference to 70 scholars 
! much older than hircsetf. At the public 
ion on the 17Ih of March, 1815, being three 
years and nine months old, he received the same 
honours for the Latin and arithmetic. But the most 
extraordinary was his astonishing proficiency in mu- 
sic. In his third year he had made himsFlfperfect- 
ly master of the violin; and at the last mentioned 
xamination he performed on this most dillicult in- 
trumeot a composition by Pleyel, with universal ap- 
plause; a year after he gave bis second concert be- 
fore Prince Schwartzenburg.BDd the principal Hun- 
garian nobility; and from this moment Ihe fame of 
this prodigy spread itself over Europe. In the 
iraer of iSIti he gave several concerts at Vien- 
and presented a great part of his receipts to tbe 
ilid fund, for which the emperor honoured him 
with the order of Civil Merit. In lSI7,the com- 
mencement of his sixth year, he began his profes- 
I lour, passed through llaly in a kind of 
iph, and received from the Duchess of Parma 
tbe order of Con^tantine, from tbe Pops the golden 
spurs and the order of St. John Lateran. was creat- 
ed Palsgrave, and rewarded with a Rolden medal 
and a very flatleriog diploma by the Boyal Acade- 
my, before which he had exhibited with much ec/ul 
' ' proficiency in the sciences. In hia thirteenth 
rhecompleted his legal studies and received IB 
royal honorary diplomas from llaly, Austria, France, 
and the Nelherlands. He had scarrely attained bis 
15th year when he had already acquired the reputi 
tion of one of the first violin-players, and was tt 
ithor of several works, among which a beautiful 
anuscript in seven languages excited great atlen- 
OD. His high rrputalian increased with his sub- 
:quent tours through Italy, Austria, Holland. 
France, and Germany, of which a longer detail 
would be superfluoushere, as Ihe accounts published 
in the journals of the countries which he visited 
cannot be forgotten by Ihe public. He is at 
sent at Muremberg, and will next vintt Berlin. 
[London LiUrary GaH 



Iween eight and twelve dollars per pound ie an 
idulteratcd state. It is bought up principally b) 
r'ersians. The richer classes of the hadjys put a 
drop of balesan iutu (he firgt cup of coffee they 
drink in the morniog. from a notion that it acts ai s 
[Bvrckhardt'i TravtU. 



BEMEDT FOB THE BITB OP A BlTTLESHtVE. 

The last number of the "Transactions of Ihe Al- 
bany Institute," Just published, contains B paper on 
Ihe Uvuiairia grandiflora, as a remedy for the bite of 
ttleanake, by James G. Tracy, that ia worthy of 
e special notice. The writer furnishes tbe con* 
curring opinions of several gentlemen as concluslvfl 
proof that this plant is ihe same with that used by 
one Hank Johnson, an adopted Indian hunter, who 
accompanied the commissioners fur selthng Ih« 
boundary line between tbe United Slates and Ihe 
British possessions, in IS30. During this service, 
Hank performed several cures with this plant It baa 
a general resemblance to Solomon's Seal; leaves al- 
(ernale, smooth, and perforated hy Ihe stem, whieb 
is forked near Ihe top; l>earing one, rarely (sroi 
drooping liliaceous yellow flowers early in May. 
[Boston TrateUtr. 
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Szafra and Beder are the only places in the Hed- 
jaz where balsam of Mekka, or Balesan, Cdn be 
procured in a pure slate. Tbe tree from which il 
is collected grows in the neighbouring mountains. 
but principally upon Djebel Sohh, and is called by 
Ihe Arabs "Beshem." It Is from ten to fiheen feet 
high, with a smooth trunk, and thin bark. In the 
oiiddle of summer small incisions are made in the 
barb, and Ihe juice, which immediately issues, it 
taken off with tbe thumb nail, and put into a vessel; 
it has a strong turpentine smell, and iti taste is bit- 
ter- Tbe people of Szafra usually adulterate it with 
sesamura oil and lar. When they Iry its purity they 
dip their finger into it. and then set fire lo il; if it 
burn without hurling or leaving a mark on the fin- 
ger, they Judge it to be of t^ood quHtity; but If ii 
burn t' inger as soon as it ia set on fire, they con- 
sider I be adullerated- The Bedouins whc 
bring i "ually demand two or three dollars per 
pound .u • w-^"^D p--" — -; snd »b, Szutn A-->bs 



Take an ounce of isinglass, sleep it io halfa ptol 
of spirila of wine, for twenty four-hours, then let it 
dissolve over a slow fire, always keeping il ci>Tere4a 
or the spirit will evaporate, then take six cloves of 
garlic, bruise them well in a mortar, put them in a 
linen cloth, and squeeze the juice into tbe iiinglas^ 
mix all well together, and keep it for use, il being 
excellent lo join glass ornaments. &c 

TOOTH POWDEB- 

TTie following is given as Ihe correct mode of pre- 
paring the celebrated French tooth-powder, called 
Poudre Ptruvienne. White sugar 3li gtaina, cream 
of tartar 7-2, magnesia 7a, starch 73, mace 3, cin- 
in 6, sulphate of quinine (or quinia) 3, and ear- 
5 grains. All these substances are reduced in- 
fine powder, and mixed together with great 
, then add four drops of oil of rosea, and u 
much oil of mint. 
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Po«T OfricE Laws and Rebolatiohs- 
Dissatisfaclion having been expressed in regaad 
to certain Post Office practices, which some hava 
considered vexatious, if not illegal, we have eii^ 
quired into such cases as we have seen parttcularlj 
designated, and have obtained explanations whicb 
it is but just to the parties, and may be useful to lb* 
public, tu make known. 

' In regard to the reimbursement of postage oa 
rs alleged lo be overcharged, when such let- 
arc not opened in the preienct of the Fe$tmaittr 
or one of hu Clerki — It is provided in the ISlh see- 
ion of the Post Office law, passed on the 3d Uarcbr 
825. that 

.ettehorfackxt, 



B Post 



$ueh letter or ""-*■«( Aail be opened m Ih* pruaiet (• 
II— Po»tmaMla j ■■'• CUrk." 

Ve onderatau. ^al it baB alwayi Hmi tha av 

,„ . ■. l.l>im>i- >J.- V'H*. ^B,* .'IBW «b»- 
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pm( olfieei, nolnilhitandiDg Ihe eiislence of (he 
kbove proTiiion, to rerund postage where Ibe Poit- 
mtiler wu h; anj meana convinced Ihat a letter 
had been OTorcharged, wiibout requirioft such let- 
ter lo he tileratl,v opened in (he presence of the Poil- 
maiter or one or hu elerka. This practice under the 
law being made known lo (lie Post aia Bier General, 
he addressed our PastniBBter a letter, dated 3d 
June, 1839, Trom nbich nc make the following ex- 

"It is represented that you are in the habit of 
abaliog postage on a letter rated double, upon the 
representation or the person wbo receireB it that it 
ii single, though not opened in the presence of Ibe 
PosliDBSter or one of his Clerks. The I3lh sec 
lion a( the Post Office taw provides, Ibat a letter 
■hnll be opened in the presence of the Post- 
mader or nia Clerk, as the evidence or an incor- 
rect charge, before the postage can be abated, and 
an eieculive officer can never VHr; Trom the re- 
quirements ef the law. ••••■•• If it is not open- 
ed in Ibe presence of the Poutmailer or one of bis 
Clerks, no correction must be made. •■'"•• 

Tbui the public will see that Ibe Poslmasler is 
houod toeiaci the payraenlorpostac^e as charged on 
a letter or packet, "unlcu such Utter or packtt *ltaU 
bi opened in 1^ procnce of Ike Poitmailer er kU 
CUrk," to shen Ihat it has been overcharged. Neith- 
er the Postmaster here nor Ibe Postitinsler General 
can have sn^ intereai in giving to the \»w mj con- 
struction which its wards do not import and justiff 

When the above inalruction was put In rorce.ma- 
□j supposed it to be an arbitrary regulation originat- 
iag viiib the present Postmaster General; and it naa 
accordingly so denounced— but the rolloning letter 
to a number of merchants in a large city, from his 
virtuous and indefrttigHble predeceBsor, sbews that 
in this loo Major Barry, has aimed only at a vigi- 
IbdI enforcement of the Post Ullice laws, as tbev 
bave been hitherto understood at the Department— 
requiring atleoiion to, and saving in, tnuiU mailers, 
whiah make up Ihe sinews of Ihe Department: "ma- 
ny a little makes a mlckle," as poor Richard says; 
and a "small leak will sink a great ehip.'< 

"GrniKiL Post OrricE Dbfihtmkht. 

Dcccmbtr li, 1S2B. 

"Gum.KMti<:— The law provides that 'the post- 
age marked on any letter or packet, and charged in 
the poBl bill, which may accompany Ibe Bame, shall 
be conclusive evidence in favor of the Poilmasler 
who delivers the same, of the lawfulness of the post 
age ibereon; unless such letter or packet shall be 
opened in piescnce of Ibe Postmaster or bis clerk,' 
ffo other instruction has, at any lime, been given on 
this point, than the strict observance of (he law; and 
any derialioD from it has never been sanctioned by 
the departmcDl. Though no doubt would exist of 
the fact of an overcharge, when so repreaented by 
sendemen of such character as the signers of Ihe 
letter, yet a rule must he general; and a deviation 
(rom that which is laid down in the law, would, in 
some cases, jproduce great embarrassment, and ac- 
tual loss. If Ibe statement of one individual ia ta- 
hen, (bat of all others mast be received: and if the 
discretion of one Po«lmaster is admitted, that of 
nearly eight thousand roost be included. Under 
theae circumitances, it ia hoped, (hat no eiception 
will be taken, to the continuance of a rule which 
lh« law imfoaes. I am, &c. 

JoHH McLeii*. 

There are other particulars of such frequent re- 
currence and general interest, that we lake the op- 
portunity of adding (hem, for the inrormalion of 
those who have not a copy of the Post Office laws; 
and here we are periiiilled lo reniHrk, th;it a list of 
■II (he Post Offices in Ibe United ijtales, and Ihe 
Post Office laws and instructions, are always kept at 
Iba PusI Office in this city, accessible, and ready for 



all wbo may desire to 



NEWspirsR PosTioE. See. 30. Law of 1635, 
",j3tuJ bt it further enacted. That all newspapers 
conveyed in the mail, shall be under cover, open at 
one end, and charged with postage of one cent 
each, for any dislance not more than one hundred 
miles, and one and a half cents for any greater dis- 
tance: Provided.Tbu the postage of a single news- 
paper from any one place lo another, ui the tame 
ilale, shall not exceed one aenl." 

Maoy may suppose (bat the requirement by Post- 
masters, of payment in aiivanct on newspapers is an 
arbitrary exuclion. The fact is not so, for the law 
further provides — "And the Pustraasler General 
ihali require Ibose who receive newspapers by post, 
lo pay alam/i ibe amount of one quarlcr'i postage in 

Soma people are under Ibe impression that no mat- 
ter what may be the weight of a letter, if il be writ- 
ten on only one sheet of paper, it is liable only to 
single postage. — This is a mistake. — By an act, 
passed 3d March, 1337, entitled "Jin act amtiida- 
lory of the act regulating the Pent OJJke Department," 
il is provided, section 5, "that one, or more pieces of 
pnper, mailed as a letter, and \eeighing one ounci 
shall be charged with quadrupU poilage, and at the 
lame ral<, should Ihe weight be greaier, and quad 
ruple postage shall be charged on all packets con- 
lain ing/ourpiscu of paper," however much the let- 
ter may bt under an ounce. 

POSTIOE on MsOlZINES IHD PlHFHtttS, LbW of 

1335, secUon30. 

When the mode of conveyance and the size of 
the mail will adroit of il, such magazines and pamph- 
lets as are published periodically, may be transpuil- 
ed in the mail to subscribers at one and a halfetnti 
a theet for any distance not exceeding one hundred 
miles, and two aiui a half ceiil* for any greater dis- 
tance. And such magazines and pamphlets as are 
not published periodically, if sent in the mail, shall 
be charged with a postage otfour etati oa each iheet, 
for any distance not eiceeding one huodred miles, 
and tic eenli for any oaaiTEB distance. 

By well diiiposed persons, who reciprocate the 
spirit in which it is done, do offence mil be taken 
at our suggesting further — That in all cases of sup- 
posed grievance in Ihe general practice or particu- 
lar conduct of a Post otbce, Ihe simple, obvlous.aod 
lair course is to slate it, (better always ia ariliiig,} 
to the Poilmiulcr. He can have no conceivable 
motive for refusing to explain, if the case will ad- 
mit of it, or to redress and make amends if wioug 
has been committed. His own interest, lo say no- 
Ihing of cimmon decency and self respect, il may 
be supposed, will prompt bim to give a ready ear to 
every colourable demand upon his attention; but if 
be fail (o do it, Ihe party may then apply lo the 
PoBlmasler General, having made assurance doubly 
sure, that the neglect, fully or arrogance of an un- 
worthy deputy would be punished as il would deserve. 
Were he lo fail to apply the corrective, the press 
ought and might be appealed to with double ed'ect 
lo denounce the evil. Nothing is easier than for 
those who have command of (he type lo utter com- 
plaints, and it is often dune with more trouble than 
it would require, lo have Ihe cause of (hem re* 
moved or eiplained by application (o the source of 
it. The effects of frcqueni comolaiiita in public 
papers, upon crude, ill founded allegations, though 
even honeitly made, is lo destroy their power and 
influence in well grounded cases. No public officer, 
however, wbo understands the nature of his own 
obligations, Ihe rights of Ihe public, and Ihe le- 
gitimate uses of Ibe press, will ever question its 
right (o allude lo or directly arraign bis ifffieial 
conduct. No allusion lo, nor reflection upon any 
particular occuiraoce is here intended. 



AoaicDi.Ti;RiL SociiTt. 

J. 5. SkihneB, ES4. Harljari, Ottobtr 9, 1818. 

Sir,— At Ihe last meeting of the Hartford County 
Agricultural Society, you were elected an honorary 
member thereof. 

Entertaining a high sense of your (alen(s. and of 
your experience in Agriculture, the Society would 
highly appreciate any communications which it may 
consist with your convenience lo transmit. 

You will herewith receive a badge of membership 
in this Society, and in behalf of its officers and 
members, I have to assure you, that they would hs 
gralilied to see you at their annual eihibilions. 
Very re^peclfolly, your obd'i servant, 

DiniEL P. HoFKItlS, 

Cor. Sec. H. C. A. S. 
BalUmori Pott OJJici, Juli/ 8, IBE9. 

Sir,— That my humble labours should have so far 
attracted Ihe regards of Ihe Harlford Agricultural 
iJOiiiely, «s to have prompted there to elect me an 
honorary member of their associaiion, ia of itself a 
flattering reward for past, and a strong stimulus to 
future exertions in Ihe cause. 

Their in vitalLoo to attend their exhibitions will be 
embraced with great pleasure, if an opportunity 
should offer: in the mean time, the American Far- 
mer is presented for their perusal with sentiments of 
great respect on Ihe part of the Editor, who remaint 
with esteem. Your obedient servant. 

To DiHiEL P. Hopkins, Esft. J. S. Skikhek. 

Cot. See. H- C. ^. S. 

J. S. SaiNNKB, Eaq. SiKannak, Gis. Junt (9, lBt». 

Sir,- 1 herein enclose you Five Uoltars, Ibe 
amount of my subscription to Ihe present volume of 
your useful paper. The prospects of our rice and 
cotton crops are not very encouraging to the low 
country jdantei", Iha raius have been so frequent, 
Ibat Ihe grass has got ahead of many of the crop*. 
Vours respectfully, A. S. 

BiLTiNOBE MiREET.— A further decline has taken 
place in Flour. Howard street is worth from wa- 
gons |S.!5 a (5.S7i, and from stores about |S.50, 
though Ibe market is extremely flat both for flour 
and grain; the latter iu fact may be said to be with- 
out any certain value. Our rates probably come aa 
near (he prices as any quotation can be. Live 
Stock.— Beef on the hoof cooiinueB dull, and with- 
out much cbange. 



Litest Foaxion News. 

By the Corinthian, at New York, London dale* 
have beeo received to the Isl June. 

The Dublin Evening Post stales Ihat there it very 
little doubt of the re-election of Mr. O'Connell. 
Of S.IKKI (en-pounds freeholders. nine-(enlhs had 
declared for (hal gentleman. 

Leders from the frontiers of Moldavia, of May, 
confirm the taking of Baltlrick, a little fortress be- 
tween Varna and Knvaroa, by the Turks, and do 
not contradict (he capture of ^izeboli bv the troop* 
of Hussein Pacha. 

Advices from Leghorn state that Ihe greale!<t mis- 
chief has been done in that port by a violent tem- 
pest. Opposing winds seemed to struggle together, 
Ihe compass varied every insliinl, and ai intervale 
traces of fire were seen in the horizon. The ves- 
sels at anchor, were exposed to great danger. — Se- 
veral of ihem had Iheir chain cables broken, and 
were driven ashore. Despatches have been receiv- 
ed dated Corfu. I6th. Prevesa had not surrender- 
ed to the Greeks. Missolonghi was still in posses- 
sion of the lurks, but e)ipee(ed lo fall soon. A 
pause had taken place, by mutual consent, in all ac- 
tive operations of Ihe war, on Ifae whole of that 
hne, extending to the neighbourhood of Arta. 
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Sir James Scarlet has been appoiated His Maju- 
ly'i Atrorney General. 

I( is Mid that Ihe Duke of Wellington nill go to 
Veoiee as soon as Ibe Parliarosnt is prorogue^ 

Mr, Brougham was offered the situation ot So- 
licitor General, but declined il— prererring Id be 
appolDled MsBler of Ihe Rolls, to wbicb fae thinks 
he hoa a fair claim, on Ihe first vacancy. Mr. Sug- 
den is to be made Solicitor General. 

From the London Courier of JUay 30. 

Tbe French Papers of Thursday contain intelli- 
gence from Jassy to Ihe 9[h, and Constantinople lo 
Ihe 9d instant, which shows, on the one band, that 
MTere conHicIs have taken place on the Banks of 
the Danube, in which llio Turks have fought with 
unparalleled valuur and etilhuaiaam, and it may 
fairly be inferred with uneipecled success; and on 
the other, that Ihe elforls ol' the Russians to block- 
ade the Dardanelles striclly have faded, and thai a 
aufficienl number of Te'sels, of different nations, 
had arrived lo relievo Ihe scarcily felt for a short 
period in thai capital. In Bulgaria, however, the 
want of corn continued, but chiefly because it had 
been collected for Ihe use of Ihe army, whoie aub- 
flistence was secured, however, the inhabitants of 
the province might suffer from Ihe extremities or 
famine. It was believed at Constantinople that the 
Russians had experienced repeated defeats in A,«ia, 
and Ihatlhe whole Pachalik had been wrested Tiuni 
iheir hands. The report of separate negotiaiions 
between ihe two belligerents is nut even mentioned 
ia these advices. Some of ihe fortified posts occu- 
pied by the Russians between Varna and Ihe Dan- 
ube, and securing Iheir line of communication, are 
atated to have been carried by Ihe Turks. 

Rome, May 9.— Accounts from Corfu, of Ihe 20lh 
April say, that letters from Egina announce Ihal Ihe 
Bussian Squadrun lias received orders to allempi 
the passage of the Dardanelles, at a certain fixed 
lime, and thai this allempi was lo be combined with 
a movement of the Russian fleel in Ihe Black Sea, 
to attack Constantinople ivith a considerable mari- 
time force. [DiariQ de Romana, May 9. 
LoNDOir, May 31. 

Accounts from Ibe seat of war in the east, men- 
tion Ihe probabitily of a desperate alltempt being 
about lo be made by Ihe Russians against Ihe hearl 
of the Ollomsn Empire. Il is said Ibat Ihe Russian 
generals ere determined to transfer Ihe seal of war 
lo the very gales of ConsUnlinopIc, by means uf a 
descent in NaIolin.~]l is added that the Forte, was 
making Ihe greatest efforts to diacoDcert ihis plan, 
■nd amongst Ihe resl, was straining every nerve li 
equip a fleel capable of coping with that of Ihi 
enemy in the Black sen. We are likewise told Ihal 
Ibe Ruatian fleet in the Archipelago is loco-ope- 
rate io the execution of Ihis project, bj making its 
way through the Dardanelles, as well as Ihe Bu^pho 
rus.inlo Ihe Euxine. 

Extrati iif a UUer dnUd, Lteerpool, Jifni; 38. 

This week m e have had a very lively demand foi 
cotton, the sales are larse, and we may now consi- 
der middling qualities ofAmeriean descriptions Id 
advanced from the lowest, and low and ^iie dt^s- 
criplions nearly ns much an, but not as 8Mle«Ule al 
"■^ advance. Upon Ihe whole we are in a healihy 

jndition al prerenl, and as many of the importers 
vill have now a fair opporlunity lo realize al a littlf 
advance, it is probable Ihey will become less pres- 
.■ng upon Ihe market for the future. — No ' 'ng 
^herwise new -\cepl that In'''-" •'■ ■ <V».- .' 

•-% atSSs. flc T 37s. p» - ■. 



good prices are obtained- Barley, beans and peas 
fully realize Monday's quotation; and the oat trade 
is brisk at an advance of full Is. per quarter. In 
other articles no variation worth notice. Wheat, 
Kent, and Essex, 70a. a TSs.; Feed 10 a <t4|.; Floor 
per sack 60 n 65s. 



Prices Current in JVew York, Jvly 4. 
Bees-wax, yellow ,83 a. — . CoHm, New Orleans .91 
Ai; Upland, .81, a AOi; Alabama, .S a 11. Cellon 
Basging, Hemp yd. .18 a .!il; Flax .IS B .17. FUa, Ame- 
rican, S a 9. Flttxited, rough, tierce ; clean ; 

«our,N.York,bbl. a.BSJa ; Canal 5.60 a 6.00; Bal- 
timore Howard si. a 6. Sfi; Richmond city mills, — ; 

country, 6. GiJ a lAlexand'a, a ; Fredericks- 
burg a a. 60; Petersburg, 5.S0 a ; Rye Flour, 

S.bQ a 3.7G; lodiaoiMeal, per bbl. t.S^ a3.50; per hbd. 

13.00n . GiBin, Wheat, Virginia a ; N.Ca- 

rulina, ; Rye, North, 64 a — ; Corn, Yel. Nor. .60 a 

.63; Barley, .— a .— ; Oats, South and North, .33 a .40; 

Peas, white, drj 7 bu. — ; Beans, 7 bu. S.OD a B.SO. Proti- 

s,BBef,niesB8.76al0.12ii prime 7.50 a B. 00; cargo 

I. Butter, N. York, — a — ; shipping, .8 a. 11; Lard, 

.6'; Pork, mess l«.60 a 13.00; prime 9.76 a lO-IiJ, 

;o9.00a ; Hams, Va., per lb. .9 a .10; Northern 

.10. Aicc.aia.3. robocco, Virginia. 3ia.6t 3.81; 
Kentucky, .3^ a 5^ a .61- Wool, Merino, American 
Heece, .32 a .36; Pulled, .32 a .36; common, .18 a .S6; 
Pulled, spinning, -IS a .33. 
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GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 
Orders for Green-House Plants from the mngnificent 
collection of Messrs D. & C. LANnnETH, Fliiladelphia, 
received by the subscriber. 

The plants arc cultivated in pots, which therefore, 
iduiits of transporting at the present season with per- 
fect safely. All orders will be carefully attended to, — 
packed in boxes and received by the steam-boat line. 

The collection of the Messrs. Landrelb's is not sur- 
passed by any in ibe Union, and comprise the most 
ifnl, botb native and exotic. None are sold by 
unless in perfect health, and the prices al which 
ire atfcred very reasonable. Catalogues may be 
rot is on application. 

a, a constant supply of the Messrs. Landrelb's 
GARDEN SEEDS, grown and warranted by them. 

The subscriber has likewise on hand his usual assorl- 
menl of AGKICCLTLRAL IMPLE.VIBNTS, such as 
Davis' Improved Patent Ploughs; Clery's Patent Im- 
proved Scotch Ploughs; Improved Bar Share Ploughs; 
Sub&lralum do. and Shovel do.; Cultivalors; Wheat 
Fans; Hay Rakes; Straw Cutters; Swingle Trees; Oil 
Stones; Patent Scythe Rifles, Cast Steel Axes, &c. &c. 
All the castings fur the Davis' and other Ploughs sold 
by him, constantly on hand lo supply the place of those 
ivorn out— but he doas nol furnish caslinga for making 
new ploughs. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 West Pratt street, BalUmore. 
N. B. Wanted, immediately, two apprentices at the 

I.E. 



McKIM'S GENUINE CALCINED MAGNESIA. 
The proprietors of the Maryland Chemical Works, 
can with confidence, recommend this article lo the pub- 
lic as pure, and equal in all respects 10 any of the im- 

fully put up in convenient sized hollies, and is^olfered fur 
sale bv all the Druggists io the city, and at Iheir Ware- 
house'No. B9 South blreet, Baltimore. 



Very superior 
though nol appro 
made with four 

RiUcs. 

July 1. I8i9. 


FOR SALE, 
GRAIN CRADLES for heavy grain 
ved by some in light grain, as Ihey are 
fingers only— Also superior Scylhe 

J. S. EASTM.1N. 



ORCHARD GR.\SS SEED. 

The subscriber has f"- sale from three to four hun- 
dred bushels of <^ **"■ '~~as Seed, raised by Mr. £^ 
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Full Moon 16th, 9h. 35 
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Cmrtcltdfor Ikt Murican Farmtr. 
TOBacco.—MaryloDd, ground leaf, 56, 00 a 10.00^ 
econds, ordinary, A.OO a 6.00— red, 6.00 a 6,00— fin* 
ed, 7.00 a8. DO, for wrapping 6.D0a 10.00— Ohio, Com- 
non, 6.00 a 8.60— good red 8.00 a IS. 00— fine yelloir 
0.00 a SO.OO — Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.60— Kentucky 1 
ine 4.00 a 6.00 — wrapping, 4,50 a 7.00. 

Flodb — best white wheal family, (9.50 a 7,00* — iv 
perfino Howard-sl. 6.50 a — ; city mills, 6.00 a — Su»- 
quehnnna, — . Cokn Meal, bbl, £.60— Grajh, best red 
hent, new 1.00 a 1.06— best while-do. new 1.16 a I.M; 
rd. lo good, .eon.ao— CoaM, white, 40, ■.4!; yel, .40 
,42- Btk, — o.60-OiTS,.SSo.S3— Ba*KS, l,00ol.»» 
-Pais, .55 a .GO— Clover seed,S.X5 a 3.60 — TiHOTRTi 
i£.60— OaciiAan Cries, 3 a 2.50— Herd's, .76 a 1.00— • 
Lucerne .31iii.50lb.—BiRLBT, .45 b.50—Flaishid,1, SO 
-CoTTOK, Virg. ,9t a .10— Lou. .11 ■ .li— Alab. ,9 • 
0— Mississippi -10 a ,12- North Carolina, .Ba.9— 
eo,.9a,IS— WuiBiET.hhds. lstpf..S3 — in bbls. .Ma 
J5— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .IS b .IS— vailf 
ed, .18 a ,E0 — crossed, .20 a .!£ — lhree-quarter,.>6 I 
.30— ful I do. . SO a .50, nccord'g to qual.- Hrhp, Ruttll, 
[on,iSS£a£30;Country,dew-rotted,l3B a HO— water- 
rotted, 17Da 190 — Pish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl 
5.60; do. trimmed, 6.60— North Caj-olina, No. I, 6.16 < 
fl. 50— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.76 a 4.00; No. S, S.BOa 
3.75— Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50; No. I, 8.00; No. 3,4.eO- 
BacoH, hems, Ballimore cured, .)0a II; do. EasterD 
Shore, .l!i— hog round, cured, .1 a .8— Feathers, .il 
.59- Plaster Paris, cargo price par ton, JS.BO. ground 
,36 bbl.— Prime Beef on Ihe hoof, $6.00 a (6.60. 
"Seven dollars by the single barrel, for Ellicotts' Pai 
tapsco whits wheal family dour. 

MiK«EriMo. — Apricolts, 91.16 per peck; Green Ap 
pies, IBj per peck; Raspberries, ISj per quart; Cher 
Sato per qt.; Currants, B^ per ql.; Blackberrie* 
10 per quart; Cucumhcrs, 10 a 1}| per doxe* 
Beans, 18} per peck; Peas, 31^ per peck; Squabs, ISj 
Butler, lb. .SO a 25; Eggs, .16 a ,IBj; Potatoes, Irish 

bu^h, 1.00 ; Chickens, do z, la 3.00; Beef, prim> 

es, lb. ,8 a .10; Vcnl, .S; Mutton, .8 a .7; Poric, .< 
ig Pigs, dressed, .371 a 1.00; Sausages, lb. .8; Pork 
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New Treatise upon Wool and Sheep, translated fror 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES: 
Ttadmg'how lojWgfl Ihem; to rear and manage 
them,' how to improve their breed; to prevent or to 
tvre Ue maladia and atcidentt to which they are 
lii^lt; and to derive from them the molt value 
tuider all cireumatanra. Uiffal to Breederi and 
J^Vtrmcrt, engaged in the reariitg of these inleretting 
mimaii; to Officers of Cavalry or Intpeclori of 
JUentUs; to Keeperaof Livery Stablet, Sporlitnen, 
or y^erinary Surgeom; tallage Froprielori, IVa- 
vtlUrt, Farriers, Horie Jockiei, Antatturi qf tht 
Hone, 4-e. ^-c. 
Bv AN Old Officer or the FnEncH Cavaliit. 

(IVaiuIalril from the Prtnch for the ^latriea* Farmtr.) 



Manj CO ID me n<] able authors hnve devnied Ibem- 
ScWet to Interesting researches on (he horse. ][i 
Utter times par(icularljr,the veterinary ail has made 
the mosthappyprDgrcBs; and this imporiants 
which concurs et^ualiy to the security of Ihf 
and to the prosperity of the empire, has employed 
able men, who in this respect have rendered the 
greatest services. 

The Bourgelali, the Fiteli, the Laforset, hare had 
for successors illuslriouB rivals, nbo have culliv»led 
wilb as roucb success as peraererance, tUis impor- 
laot branch of agricultural riches. 

Luminous writings have parlicuiarly dislnguiih' 
ed Messrs. Chabtrt, Flandriti and Iluzard, vchOj 
JD a work worthy of the age in which wo live, 
have colleeled valuable documents, diffused useful 
informalioD; and have produced, In a wor<t, maleri- 
ats which declare them consummate masters of the 
art which they profess. 

If we had not had any olfaer end Ihan lu loi- 
low the steps of these itluslrious men. we would have | 
reoouneed >he hop. -r ^leanins m an^id „her«, 
Ifier hare reaped so neb a harvest; we «o..U liave 
believed our efforts daring, and our researcHes bu- 
perfluous; but we have thought that there remained 
for our aeal a vast career which had not yet been 
Motored, and new lights to be produced m a sci- 
ence which had not been Iborougbly considered un- 
der all its aspects. 

To trfeat,m fact, of all thai roncerns Ihe moat 
inlerealiDg of animals, i( is not -uflficient to develop 
that which regards his heallh and the srt of curing 
bim; it does not suffice u stale the orinciple upon 
which studs have been .istablished. njr even to pre- 
sent the detailed history of the vetirmsry science, 
and of the different progress which is due to esla- 
hlisbmenls, worthy in all respect., of (be favoui 
and protection of an enlightened givernment. 

There is a crowd of details of which ihe deve- 
lopment could alone form a conplele treatise on 
tbwsubjecL Hanyof Ibedelailappertain to the 
veterinaiy art, some belong to lb: physical sciences 
_, greater number are in the .rovince of agrlcul- 
lural science. It is only by th mutual help afford- 
ed bj these different branches that a complete sys 
tern OB horses can be attBinc- 

For the work in which we'ave been enpiged. ex- 
perience has been our firs guide, and this eipen- 
ence has beeq entighlened 'y principl, 
leeoguized by wise agriiil'ufisls as 
siclBPS and veterinaries. 

In availing ourselveaJl 'he purest and richest 
sotirees, io profiling by 1^ progress which the diffei 
cn( sciences have madon latter times, we have ei 
deavoured to render fa-iliar learned notions, whici 
by their abstraction, a^ "'""'in the reach of but few 
individuals, in order «' o»r book may be useful to 
nunibers who by the situation or lasie find them- 
selves obliged to hae recourse to daU which Ihey 
have oolopportuniM of obtaininK. 
TbuM a ■pacieol' manual wbidi we offer to the 

No. I8.-V0I. II. 



public, and if we cannot (laller ourselves with hav- 
ing attained Ibe object intended, we have, at least, 
the conviction of having traced a new and sure 
route which cannot be travelled without some utility. 

PrelimiiLary ldea$. 
The horse, that interesting anitnal which man 
IS subjecled to bis empire, merila, without doubt, 
'.he first rank among beasts, as welt for his services 
bis admirable faculties: the hislorian of nature 
s not hesitated to place him immedinlely after 
an, as much for Ibe perfectian of his organization 
for his rare and precious qualities. This worthy 
id faithful companion who parlicipatcs with us in 
the greater purl of our pains, wbo shares equally our 
' ibour and our glory, has unforlunafety much de- 
^fnerated since the rein has subjecled him to oui 
will and our caprice. It cannot be denied, that the 
hsrses of this day are far from approaching Ibe 
vigour and durability of those of old, without speak- 
ing of Ihe wild horse, more vigorous slill. 

If we see novv Ihe first of animals which surrounc 
IB BO degraded thai at seven or eight years old be is 
iflen found ruined, and consequently incapable of 
rendering us Ihe services wbicb his vigorous consti- 
tution seemed to promise, it is, without doubt, that 
npoBe on bim excessive fatigue, and at Ihe same 
neglect to give him Ibe care which his consti- 
lulion and well-being require — cruel and inevitable 
effect of Ihe stele of servilude to which we have re- 
duced this noble animat) — bitter fruits of our cruel 



rine, &c.— the fifth, those thai have a general 
menl, as labour, sleeping and walling— Id line, 
iilh and last comprehends Ihe passions or affec- 
tions of the mind, ibat is to sny, the action of the 
moral on the physical and of the physical on the 
moral. 

Let it not be imagined Ibal ibis last division ia 

ipcrfiuous, by alleging Ihal animals are not su»- 

ceptible of moral affections — numerous exaioplea 

prove ihe contrary; lei us be permitted to cite one 



s.lly 
J phy- 



atilude! 
"bio one is ignorant of the great number of horses 
generally sacrificed in military campaigns, either for 
want of care or the odious calculations of those wbo, 
charged with supporting them, speculaie on their 
privations, and consequently on their destruction. 
There is no doubt that the fire of Ibe enemy is much 
less destructive in ibii respect, Iban the faligues and 
privations of all hinds, which IhU brave and faithful 
""?l1g'?iSf'i?Ss'«IPii'Sii'mrthe ienorance, sn'd''the 
blind routine of the inhabltanis of Ihe country con- 
Irihule much, either to make hioi degenerate, or to 
deprive bim of those forms as beautiful as imposing 
wbicb appear to be his hirlb-right 

Let us try Io bring the light of experience and 
principle in ihe midsl of this class of errors and 
prejudices, which are to us a source of loss anil 
privation. Lei us endeavour to trace rules equally 
'il, and Io save, by Ihe advice of accu- 
rate practice Ibese interesting victims so worthy of 
ir care and of our Bllenlion. 

General PrineipUi. 

To preserve in health Ihe animals under our c 

inion, to ameliorate their races by giving Ihi 

ore vigour and a more beautiful conformallon, 

the object of the science called kygina. 

The means which are employed to prevent the 
causea which may iajure Ihe health constitute thi 
science which is called prophylaeliee. 

These two important parts are found, as will be 
seen, so intimalety connected that they can be in no 
manner separated. 

We will employ eurselvei then in different ob- 
jects which it IS interesting to know, as well to pre- 
serve Ibe borse in health as to prevent the maladi 
Io which he may be ei posed. 

Hygina is divided into six parts — Ihe firsl di- 
vision comprehends the things which surround 
us, as the air, the second, those which are inlro* 
duced into the body, and of which a part is 
assimilated with him, as nouriihment — the third 
comprehends those which are applied to Ihe surface 
of the body, as grooming, shoeing, &c. — Ihe fourth, 
those that may remain in Ihe animal economy with- 
out becoming hurtful, and which are expelled by the 
beneficence of nature, ks culaneout traospiralion. 



A horse was attacked with an ulcer which re- 
listed all treatment; he was alone in a corner me- 
lancholy and sad. By chance a companion srriveJ. 
The pleasure which the animal etperienced mad* 
in him a revolution so sensible thai the ulcer chang- 
ed its nature and became less inveterate. The sore 
ready to heal when Ihe companion of the 
sick horse was taken away. The effect which re- 
sulted on this same ulcer was such, Ibat it opened 
anew, and to cure it, it was necessary to bring the 
other horse, wbicb produced Ibe most happy revo- 
lution and the perfect cure of the ulcer, an evident 
proof that among animals Ibe moral operates son)6- 
limes on the physical. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Air, its properlia and ej/'eeti. 

The air may hive a just title to the first rank 

among Ihe causes which have a marked influence 

on animal economy. The atmospheric air t* in* 

troduced into Ibe organization of Ibe body, as well 

by the pulmonary organs as by the pores of the skin. 

The almo^phers may be considered as a vast re* 

cipient, which by leason of Ihe different emanatioRi 

with which It is cbrged, brings with it deJeterioiU 

I, which caise those epizootic disorders, Ibe 

f so man} ravagea. Marshy placet are 

found ID have the most pernicious influence. 

The heaviaess of ihe Jyr„ha8|he greatest influ- 
''"'^*. f,".?''."!". IheelcValion. the aspect, he., which 
agree best with the animal organizalion. It is re- 
marked that at tbe height of 1500 fathoms Ihe 
vegetation is much smaller— there are no large 
3,300 fathoms above the level of ibe 
itamped with sterility, is in a manner 
dead and produces nothing. 

That Ibe air should be beneficial to the animali 
that breathe il, it should be neither too dense nor too 
ified — where it is too dense (which is the case in 
low bottoms,) the animals have commonly slow 
pulses and are lender and phlegmatic — on the con- 
trary, if it is loo rarified (which happens on elevated 
siluations,) Ihe slrenglfa of the animals is loo in- 
tense, the pulse is full, and the circulation loo much 
accelerated. In both cases it is essential Io bnow 
Ihe dietetic rules, which in the first, prescribe tbe 
administering of cordials. Then Ihe nourishment 
should be increased and such substances given aa 
will raise tbe lone of Ihe system. 

This soft and relaxing air causes obstriielioDa, 
periodical Quxiona, and all Ihe maladies caused by 
the degeneration of Ihe humours. 

In the latter case, on Ihe contrary, the raiioD 
should be diminished, the animal deprived of cor- - 
dials, and antiphlogislics administered. Every 
Ibing should be weakened that could coincide with 
this exuberance of life, and favour inflammatory 
"diatkfsu." 

Many causes contribute to the cooling of the air 
or Io beating il. These two different stales have 
much influence on the animal. The cold, for in- 
delermines Ihe strength from the circum- 
ference to the centre; the digestion is good, the aoi- 
,1s feed well and are more disposed to thrive. The 
cold ought not, however, to continue loo long, be- 
cause it would he hurtful and produce spasm. 
Though Ibe horse is originally from a warm cli- 
Ble,iIdoes not appear that cold is absolutely inimi- 
kl to hiai. In general it is moist cold weather whicit 
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causes a great number of maladies, such as (he scab, 
the farcy, (farem,) the glanders and many others — 
cordials should then be used and all that can operate 
with the force of the organs. Frequent exercise 
should not be neglected, as well as rubbing—in fine 
all that can contribute to augment the heat. 

The warm air determines the forces from the cen- 
tre to the surface, and presses on the cutaneous 
system. 

It produces sweating, loss of the juices, and final- 
}f, prostration of the system. In this case the blood 
should be improTcd by refreshing drinks; the horse 
should drink often and particularly of water with a 
small quantity of acid in it This drink is the best 
that can be used. 

The Romans in their camps made great use of 
this drink, and attributed to this regimen the virtue 
of making their horses vigorous— they added a lit- 
tle honey, and had by this process a mixture of 
Tinegar and honey, which could not but be very 
salutary. 

Care should be taken in summer to keep the horse 
as much as possible in the shade — and he ou^ht not 
to be exposed to the sun, particularly after mid-day. 
Horses have been seen tied to stakes in a summer's 
day, suddenly attacked at the same time with ver- 
tigo, so that it was believed that this malady had 
been communicated from one to another. This 
opinion appears to us to be erroneous. It is more 
natural to think that the same cause had produced 
on many individuals the same effect at the same 
moment or at some short interval!. 

The remedy to be employed in this case is blood 
letting, and pumping cold water on the head and 
particularly on the body. This disease is produced 
by a severe inflammation of the brain, or by the ac- 
cumulation in that part of blood too much rarified 
in consequence of plethora. 

In warm weather it should not be neglected to 

relaxing and softening it; it gtveato the blood the 
necessary action to preserve health— hence the in- 
stinct of their well-being experienced from the bath, 
which appears to actuate animals to seek for it them- 
selves. It cannot be doubted that in a bath there is 
an absorption of water by the skin, since it is proved 
there is an increase of weight in the individual com- 
ing out of the bath. It is also known that the bath 
produces often the desire of urinating, and conse- 
quently contributes to alleviate and lighten. 

In summer while travelling one ought to set out 
Tory early, to repose a part of the day and continue 
on after its close. It is proved that the greatest heat 
of the day in summer is not at mid-day, but from 
that /hour till 8 o*clock; as the greatest cold in win- 
ter is commonly in the beginning of the day. 

The most salubrious air in summer is that which 
is breathed in the morning at sun rise^there is then 
an east wind which contributes much to refresh the 
air. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the question 
whether in summer a horse just arrived should be 
unsaddled or whether he should wait till cool. It 
appears that the latter opinion has prevailed. Not- 
withstanding, the contrary method will not be inju- 
rious, if care is taken after unsaddling him to scrape 
off the sweat with a knife, rub him well all over, 
and give him a good feed— for example oats. In 
this case care should be taken that the stable is not 
too cool. The English, who understand well the 
care of Iwwes, use constantly the latter method, and 
if he be Jk Iwrse of value they give him a couple of 
bottles gf white Champagne wine. 

In the sickness called the Spanish malady (nud if 
JEIqMgtie,) which prevails when horses are exposed 
too long to the rays of an ardent sun, they employ 
the same process as for rertigo— to wit, bleetding and 
pumping of cold water, &c. 

In the camfftigo of Bff pC mafhofiet wtrelott. 



that from being exposed to a too ardent sun were 
struck suddenly with lock-jaw. They died in a con- 
vulsive state. If in this case acid drinks could have 
been administered this fatal sickness might have 
been obviated. 

It is very true that often it is easier to prevent 
the causes which produce diseases, than to cure 
them with even the use of the best medicaments, 
when the sickness has taken root. According 
to the season, the climate, and the temperament, 
suitable nourishment should be given. 

In winter, the forces being concentrated within, 
more food may be given, particularly cordials than 
in summer; but the quantity should be diminished 
in spring to prevent plethora, and generallv all the 
maladies of the blood. To this end an usage has 
been established which ought to be regarded as per- 
nicious, to wit, bleeding in spring, because nature 
once accustomed to this evacuation requires at each 
periodical return of the season the same operation, 
and if once neglected it endangers the life of the 
animal. 

In summer food easy of digestion should be given, 
because then the stomach digests badly, and fulness 
may occasion indigestions often dangerous. Jlwi- 
kptics (restorants,) should then be given in prefer- 
ence. 

Rubbing should not be neglected; it not only ren- 
ders the horse pleasing to the eye, but has also the 
property of facilitating the cutaneous transpiration, 
opening the pores of the skin, and promoting di- 
gestion itself; so that a horse well groomed (pam^,) 
is always in better health than one even better fed. 
In fine, it may be asserted, that rubbing supplies 
aliment to a certain degree. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Chemical Effects of the Air, 
It is known, according to the rules of modern 
chemistry, that the air breathed by animals under- 
goes a complete decomposition, so that it differs es- 

spired. ' In considering tCe offierSP arftjMUio'ns 
which the air experiences we will see what are its 
effects on animal economy. 

While the air is absorbed, as it is by the pulmo- 
nary organ and by the pores of the skin, the lungs 
are as the stomach; this digests the food — that, to 
use the expression, the air. The stomach, after hav- 
ing received the food, assimilates to the parts of our 
body those which are congeneal to it, while it ex- 
pels by secretions, the residue of that digestion 
which by remaining would become injurious to 
health. In the same manner the lungs digest, to 
use the expression, the air which is necessary for 
them, and throws out the parts of the same air that 
by remaining would oppress the organization. It 
follows that as air is found more or less pure or more 
or less charged with deleterious miasmas, that it 
becomes conducive to health or prejudicial in this 
first state. 

It follows from these principles, that the air once 
breathed can no more serve for the respiration of 
animals, and far from being useful to them, cannot 
but be prejudicial It is easy then to conceive the 
inconveniency which must result where animals are 
crowded in a stable where theiiir does not circulate 
freely. This happens in a stable shut, where there 
are many horses. The heat soon becomes conside- 
rable; the pulse becomes low, sometimes quick, and 
if one of these horses is taken with a putrid disease 
{maladie dunrbonneiue,) it is immediately communi- 
cated with the greatest rapidity. There is in this cir- 
cumstance so much analogy between the disposition 
of humours in the bodies of animals exposed to the 
same influence, that the same causes ought neces- 
saiily to produce the same effects. If in this case 
the horses are brought out, they are found in so 
weak a state that it is very difficult for them to bear 
conitant exereise. 

If yoa enter this ftaUe, foii feel, yovnelf, an un- 



easiness which increases by degrees. A lighted can- 
dle shows a whitish light which grows insensibly 
feebler, and is soon extinguished. It is the carbonic 
acid which produces th'is effect. Tou can ascertain 
in this manner the existenoe of different gases — 
carbonic acid extinguishes light, while hydrogen 
inflames it; but the presence of the last gas is very 
rare, because it is found much lighter than the at- 
mospheric air, it gains the superior parts, and it 
elevated to the higher regions. 

We may attribute to the air all the deleterious 
miasmas which exhale from manure, marshes, pri- 
vies, and a number of focuses of putrefaction, which 
spread over the vicinity, corrupt the atmosphere, 
and are almost always the cause of **epizootie** 
and endemic diseases which ravage occasionally 
whole countries. 

The air of stables can be in a measure disinfected, 
and we will soon show the means; but it should be 
seen how important it is not to neglect the rules 
of hygina — opening the doors and windows to 
allow a free circulation. If the stable is infected by 
carbonic acid, nature should be imitated, who after 
great heat, waters the earth by heavy rains. In the 
case mentioned, water should be thrown profusely 
on the walls and floors, in every part — lime water, 
which has the property of separating the miasmas, 
can be used with advantage — neither the current of 
air or ventilators will suffice. 

It should be observed, that there are a number of 
diseases which are considered of the same nature by 
many veterinaries, such as the mange, the glanders, 
the farcy, (farcin,) and the strangles. It is thus 
that a sound horse placed in a stable with one which 
has the glanders, sometimes takes the farcy; and 
another placed with one which has the strangles 
takes the glanders. 

Mlien a stable has been infected by anj^ of these 
diseases, it is not sufficient, to purify it, to give a layer 
af lime to tb» rnrks. the manger, and the walls, as 
•• oflcn done; by these means lUc diaease is onlv 
maskea for a time, for this lime in falling «>po<iefl 
the animals to the dangers from which we would 
preserve them. Boiling water should be used, which 
extracts all the virus wifh which the wood can be 
impregnated. Cold water, which is often employed, 
cannot produce any effect. It is indispensably ne- 
cessary to 8ubjt<.t every thing of iron to the action 
of fare. Fire is a great means of neutralizing the 
most violent poisons. 

While epidemic diseases reign we should com- 
mence to disufect the aif of the stables. This is 
the best remedy that can be used. Vinegar, infu- 
sions of aroroafc plants, even fire itself will be a 
weak palliative. 

This can be done in two ways: the first by the 
expansion of mu-iatic acid; the second by that of 
sulphuric acid. Vake for this purpose one pound 
of muriate of sod\, to which put water mixed with 
triturated oxyd of uanganese, four ounces placed in 
a vessel on burning charcoal until decrepitation. 
Throw in then half V pound of sulphuric acid, with 
the precaution of retljng as soon as possible froa 
the vessel to prevent S|ffi)cation. 

There arises during be operation a white vapo""^ 
which is "produced by he expansion of the Oa» 
muriatic acid, and the^sidue gives sulphate o 
soda. Care ought to betaken to keep the sta^*- 
shut during 24 hours at le^t 

The second operation isnore simple and ecoL 
mical. Put a plate on a effing dish over burnini 
charcoal—throw in four ou^es of nitrate of potasl 
with a sufficient quantity olwater, afterwards twt 
ounces of sulphuric acid, 'ie evaporation causes 
a white smoke which has non Af the inconvenience^ 
of the preceding. You can r^in without danffe< 
in the stable or place to be disibcted. The qua" 
tity which we have mentioned ^f nnffiAA «%r i (t. 
ble which will contain 85 horses 

End of Ch^^ iv.^(To b«i|h,...^...^ 
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ADVANTAGES OF AN AGRICULTURAL 

LIFE. 

(Continued firom page 12S.) 

The neit great advantage enjoyed by the Agri- 
colturist U happiness. By this term I do not mean, 
that chimerical vision, which is eternally haunting 
the imagination of deluded man, which he constant- 
ly pursues hut which as constantly eludes his grasp, 
that indefinable something incomprehensible to 
reason, but fascinating and alluring to the fancy* 
The efforts of man to obtain unalloyed felicity, are 
like the exertions of the first inhabitants of Arcadia, 
who chased the sun, and when they reached the 
hill, on which he seemed to rest, found themselves 
at the same distance from him, as when they began 
the chase. By happiness, I mean that freedom from 
bodily pain, and mental suffering, which is the 
source of all enjoyment upon earth, and which the 
great father of the universe, puts it in the power of 
every human being to obtain in a greater or less de- 
gree — and they are happy or unhappy according to 
the absence or presence of these atflictions* Health 
eonsequenthr is i^ prerequisite to happiness^ and 
•hence was first considered. 

Happiness is of a retired nature, hostile to pomp 
and noise: it is most apt to be secured by enjoying 
one's own resources, or by mingling with them, the 
friendship and conversation of a few select compan- 
ions, to the total exclusion of intimaey with the rest 
of the world; it seeks shade and solitude, and de- 
lights to dwell in groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows. That man I hold to be happy, who feels 
every thing that he wants within himself, who is in- 
dependent of the world, who is neither elated by its 
applause, nor affected by its frown, who is alike in- 
different to the brilliant attractions of worldly dis- 
tinction, and the specious but delusive charms of 
worldly pleasures. He who is content to confine his 
.ambition to the improvement of his intellectual fa- 
culties; his love of gain, to rendering valuable, by 
judicious cultivation, his patrimonial fields. He 
whose endeavour it is to derive all his enjoyments 
from mental, and not sensual gratifications. That 
man in fine who covets neither the riches of Croesus, 
the honours of Caesar, nor the pleasures of Helioga- 
balus. 

The country unquestionably prefcnts all theessen* 
tial requisites; it combines in an eminent degree all 
the sources which contribute to happiness — it is re- 
hired, remote from idle show and senseless confu- 
sion — separated from the world, man is irresistibly 
forced to look to himself for happiness — or to con- 
tent himself with the intercourse of a limited num- 
ber of companions — silent and umbrageous spots in- 
vite your attention in whatever direction you move; 
pure fountains, lovely fields, and verdant meadows 
meet the. eye at every glance- 

The pure water, salubrious air, and wholesome 
exercise which every man ought to take in the coun- 
try, protect him from bodily pain — while its tran- 
quillity — the limited social intercourse it affords — 
and the constant engagement in the farmer's own 
concerns, furnish the very best shield against men- 
tal anxiety. 

The fewer people a man transacts business with, 
owing, alas! to the depravity of human nature, the 
fewer causes of mental uneasiness arise — in pro- 
portion as he refrains from busying himself with 
other people's business, will causes to ruffle his 
temper, mortify his pride, or hurt his feelings di- 
minish. 

'*Life,"says Seneca, "is a voyage, in the progress 
of which, we are perpetually changing the scenes 
we first leave childhood behind us, and then youth, 
then the better and more pleasing part of old age." 
In the two first scenes, chihihood and youth, he is 
almost invariably happy — in the first because he is 
free from all care, in the Ust, because he has attain- 
ed that ardent and confident period, when he can 
diicoTer no limita to his wishes; no curb to his am- 



bition, constantly indulging day dreams of the fu- 
ture, and grasping at the immortality of fame, sup- 
ported by the ever exciting and ever inspiring fer- 
vency of youthful hope. I propose to consider man 
in the third scene, when he usually fixes his destiny, 
and in the fourth, when he enjoys it — if he consults 
bis own -true and substantial happiness, he will 
adopt as his motto, that celebrated maxim of Cleo- 
bulus the Lindian, which has long been considered, 
a universal principle, extending through the whole 
compass of life and nature "iUtpov a|t(rrov** medioc- 
rity is best; to pursue a life neither degraded by the 
association with the "profanum vulgus," nor tortur- 
ed by an anxious desire to excel those, most con- 
spicuous in the union, the country is peculiarly 
adapted — his voyage then will be unruffled by the 
violent storms, which so often convulse the state, 
and be undisturbed by such associates as he thinks 

firoper to exclude from his society — leading such a 
ife, man prepares to pass the fourth scene comforta- 
bly and contentedly; to ensure which, scarcely any 
one will deny that tranquillity and ease are indis- 
pensably necessary, and it would be idle and absurd 
in any man to hesitate for a moment, if called upon 
to acknowledge that the country was best suited to 
the acquisition, appreciation, and enjoyment of these 
requisites. 

Let us look into the ocean of life — let us recollect 
the innumerable shoals and sand banks, breakers 
and whirlpools with which it abounds, let us examine 
the various barks which are wafting their occu- 
pants to eternity — and then let us decide who is 
most likely to reach dreadful eternity with most fa- 
cility. The politician of course occupies a station 
in the vessel of state, elevated or humble, accord- 
ing to his talents, and dangerous in proportion to its 
consequence, this vessel is compelled to pursue its 
course, through the boisterous channel of public 
opinion, the slightest deviation from its course, is 
attended with dangerous consequences, sometimes 
a dreadful leak — sometimes a portion of the crew 
are pitched overboard — sometimes a total wreck, on 
the rock of "political damnation;" when this hap- 
pens, and it is by no means unusual, they are forced 
to bid a long farewell to all their ambitious projects, 
and politically defunct, quietly await natural dissolu- 
tion. The man of affluence, commences his voy- 
age, in a gilded bark, but constructed of materials, 
which almost inevitably attract it, to the whirlpool 
of "Luxury," where he is compelled to welcome, as 
companions (for he is detained here, till he consents 
to admit this goddess and her suite in his{ vessel,) 
the gout, dropsy, stone, cholic, and other diseases, 
the residue of his voyaee, we can readily Imagine, 
must produce delicious happiness. The man of plea- 
sure occupies a bark, fair and goodly to the eye, but 
in reality frail and unsound; he pursues his voyage 
so blindly and negligently, that it is a miracle if 
he avoids splitting upon the rock of intemperance; 
where he continues, daily praying for the approach 
of that ship, which is almost constantly calling for 
passengers to eternitv; it is commanded by death. 
The man of trade, when he begins his voyage, if he 
IS at first prosperous, abandons his little shallop, 
which bore him safely and slowly, and attempts too 
often to navigate an unwieldly ship, which for want 
of adequate ability, is stranded upon the sand-bank 
of ruin. The farmer though he does not embark in 
a stronger vessel, and is not exempt from the same 
dangers, which all his fellow beings like himself are 
ei posed to, yet he possesses temperance, which 
keeps him ahvays on the alert, and enables him to 
steer clear of the rock of intemperance; content- 
ment, which saves him from the clangers to which 
the politician, the nabob, and aspiring merchant, 
are forced to breast, while his philosophy teaches 



these sand-banks, rocks, shoals, and whirlpools, 
tranquilly and smoothly, upon the bosom of which, 
he will glide gently, to the "pleasing dreadful*' golf 
of eternity. 

Let us imagine an Agriculturist in the aitaatioo, in 
which every one who claims the appellation ought 
to be. Behold him residing upon an elevated spot, 
from which he commands a view of bis whole posses- 
sions, fields covered with luxuriant grain, forests 
abounding with the noblest trees, meadows furnishing 
food for lowing herds, bleating sheep, and neighing 
steeds— streams flowing through and fertilising his 
land, feeding his busy mill, and beautifying the Mud- 
scape — labourers preparing the soil, m various di- 
rections to present the same cheering prospeet the. 
succeeding year. The proprietor surveys his pro- 
perty on horseback in the morning, gives the ne 
cessary instructions to his overseer, and returns to 
spend the heat of the day (I speak of coarse of the 
season, now existing) in his library. When evening 
arrives he pursues the same course, and returns at 
night, happy in the consciousness of having dis- 
charged his duty, is greeted by his healthy wife and 
blooming children, they partake of a frugal meal, 
and retire to refreshing slumbers. He awakes in 
the morning to renew his pleasing task. Thus pas- 
ses his life, happy himself, confering happiness on 
those around him, rearing his children in the prin- 
ciples of virtue, to pursue his exemplary course. 
Such men, and such men alone, pass through a 
merry life, to a mirthful old age — and such men as 
these, when trembling on the brink of eternity, can 
ever hope to experience that most exhilarating and 
exalting sensation — that I mean which is enjoyed by 
an old man who can take a serene retrospect of a 
well spent life, tarnished by no repentance, 

(To be continued.) * Faltorb. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
FINE STOCK. 

Ma. Fss8B«D£ir^— Having seen in yoor ''N. E. 
Farmer," within a short time, seventl notices of ex- 
traordinary ealvet, induces me also to add to the 
list 

A very fine cow, now eight yean old, of my own 
raising, half HoldemeMi and half JHdeitnMy, has pro- 
duced me, by different bulls, seven calves; they have 
all been very fine ones, and all are at this time alive; 
four of them are in my own possession. Her last ealf 
was born 4th of last December, (a bull) and at four 
davs old weighed 1 10 lbs., being early, and a imfer 
emf I had not intended to raise it — but it was so un- 
commonly promising, I was induced to do it On 
the 4th of March at 90 davs old, it weiehed 8S9 lbs. 
After that date one half of the cow's milk was taken 
from it — he having learned to eat carrots, oat meal, 
and hajr— and on the 16th o( April I sold him to an 
enterprising young farmer, at Rindge, in New 
Hampshire, for fifty-five dollars. He was then four 
months and 12 days old, and weighed 455 lbs., giv- 
ing an increase of S lbs. 91 ounces per day. On 
that day he also measured from the root of the horns 
to the end of the rump 5 fL 8 in.; girth 4 ft 4 in.; 
and height 3 ft 8 in. His sire was three-fourths 
Durham Short Horn, and one-fourth Bakewell* This 
young bull is therefore three-eighths Short Horn, 
two-eighths Alderney, two-eighths Holderoess, and 
one- eighth Bakewell, and comprises the best blood 
of English stock. 1 think, when 2 years old, (if, as 
I have no doubt he will, have as good care taken of 
him,) he will be the most promising bull in New 
Hampshire, or Matsachusetts — and a very great ac- 
quisition to that state— combining, as he does the 
beef and dairy qualities. 



Much has been said and written on the subject 
him to despise the blandishments of the vain plea-' of allowing cows to come in too young. I have 



sures of the world. He then, we humbly conceive, 
is most likely to arrive at the stream of happiness, 
which flows at an immeasurable distance beyond 



raised a great many calves, and have always allow- 
ed them to calve at two years, and often earlier. 
Tm cow had her first caliat nmete€n months — and 
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was but seven years and seven months old when she 
bad her $evenUi calf; and she is the largest cow I 
ever raised. To be sure she has always been well 
kept, (but not highly fed) as all animals ought to be. 
I should not wish, however, to have a heifer with 
her first calf, come in before a good bite of grass. 
Yours very truly, John Prince. 
Jamaiea P/aitt, June 29th, 1829. 



(From the Nashville Banner.) 
RISE AND FALL OF SAP IN TIMBER. 

There is no subject upon which there is a greater 
diversity of opinion than the rise and fall of sap in 
timber. That there is a sap in timber at certain 
seasons, none will be so hardy as to deny. But how 
it gets there is not so easily comprehended. That 
it ever descends through the pores of the wood, or 
between the bark and the wood, into the roots, and 
thence to the earth, is a fallacy — for were it to do 
so, ivhence would the tree derive its growth? — 
Would it not be left of the same size it was before 
the sap flowed? Manifestly it would. I think it 
must be apparent to any minute observer, that when 
the sap is in its fullest state, the tree is larger than 
it was before the sap had flowed, and as the season 
advances the sap coagulates and forms one of those 
rings observable when a log of timber is cut or saw- 
ed in two, and commonly denominated the growths 
of the wood. 

That the sap ever rises at all I am not certain, but 
certain I am that it does not rise in all kinds of tim- 
ber. Poplar, Black-gum, Water-willow, and vari- 
ous other kinds, if they were felled in January, and 
the trunk and boughs not separated in May, would 
be found to have as much sap in them as the same 
kind of trees which had not been cut down, and ac- 
tually will vegetate and send forth shoots. — Now 
let me ask how does this rise in a tree which is 
separated from its roots? Lombardy Poplars, Wil- 
lows, Currants, and a variety of apples will vegetate 
and grow from a slip or Awitch of them stack in the 
ground, without any root at all. This being an in- 
disputable fact, we must conclude that they imbibe 
the sap from the atmosphere, and that vej;etation 
begins at the top of the slip^ and descends mto the 
earth, and there those buds which are etvered with 
earth send forth roots, whereas, if they had not been 
separated from their parent stock, thejr would have 
put forth shoots and leaves; and here it may be ob- 
served, that, in spring, the buds of trees which are 
highest and most exposed to the rays of the sun, are 
seen to vegetate first, whereas, if the sap rose from 
the ground, the lowest buds would be foremost in 
vegetation. But the highest buds vegetating first, 
is a strong proof that the sap, instead of rising, is 
inhaled from the surrounding atmosphere, and of 
necessity it must be the case with those trees that 
vegetate after being severed from their roots. 

There has been much speculation in regard to the 
most proper season for cutting timber; some are of 
opinion that January and February are the months 
most proper to cut timber, as they say the sap is 
then down, and the timber then harder than at any 
other season of the yeai; but this notion is founded 
in error, for the wood is then more porous and brit- 
tle than at any other time. To this every man who 
has been in the habit of splitting rails at different 
seasons of the year, will bear testimony, and tell you 
that timber is much tougher and harder to split, 
when the sap runs full, than at the dead of winter; 
but it is objected that if you cut timber when the 
sap is up, the worm will eat it. In answer to the 
above objection, I beg leave to state that, whether 
you cut timber in the winter or spring, both will be 
eaten by worms, at one and the same time; but the 
timber eaten in winter, will have a little respite, as 
the spring must commence to |;ive life to the various 
flies wbioi deposit their eggs m the timber, and af- 
ter a short time hatch and produce the wonos which 
do to much injury to our timber. 



Now to preserve your timber from the worms, 
have it cut between the middle of April, and last of 
May, and instantly have the bark all peeled off, that 
the sap on the outside of the timber may speedily 
dry, and then the flies will have no place to lay the 
egg — for the es^gs will not come to life, without the 
nourishment of the sap of timber. 

Of all the timber we have, ash and hickory is the 
most subject to be eaten by worms. But if hickory be 
cut in May, and the bark stripped off, it will not be 
eaten by the worms, and will last much longer if 
exposed to the weather. Hickory poles cut in win- 
ter, will be eaten in summer, but if cut in the spring 
and the bark taken off, they will last 8 or 10 years 
in a fence, and will not be eaten by the worm until 
they begin to decay. The same rule holds good 
with ash timber whether it is cut in winter or sum- 
mer, and the bark instantly taken off, it will not be 
eaten by the worms. 

Hence, I lay it down as a general rule, that all 
kinds of timber, that have an astringent sap, should 
be cut when the sap flows fullest, which is in the 
month of May, in our climate, with a small varia- 
tion in the season, which, however, can be easily 
ascertained by the putting forth of the leaves of the 
several kinds of trees, as some vegetate earlier than 
others, and that all such trees as keep green all win- 
ter, and are termed ever-greens, should be cut in 
December and January. 

Why some timber snould rot so soon, and others 
endure when exposed to the weather, is a problem 
not easily solved; it appears not to depend on the 
porousness or density of the wood, for sugar-tree 
and black-gum, though very hard and dense, de- 
cay very soon, as well as beech, and many other 
kinds of timber too tedious to mention in a commu- 
nication of this kind. Black locust, mulberry, 
chestnut, &c. are the most open and porous kinds 
we have, and no timber is more durable when ex- 
posed to the weather; nor does it depend on the 
hardness or softness of the wood, for cypress, ce- 
dar and yellow poplar are very soft, and Indeed, 
the softest we have, and are the most durable and 
impervious to the weather. Whence then are we to 
look for the cause of one kind rotting so soon and 
another lasting so long? I presume it must depend 
on the oil contained in the wood. Cedar, which is 
known to be lasting, contains oil in abundance, 
also locust, chestnut, &c. The pine in all its va- 
rieties, contains great quantities of pitch, rosin, ficc. 
and its sap is composed of turpentine spirit, &c. 
yet there is no wood that lasts longer when expos- 
ed than some of the varieties of the pine, nor when 
it grows to perfection a more useful kind of wood 
for building and various other uses. Lignum vitas 
contains more oil than any other wood and is almost 
incorruptible. Hence its name when translated, is 
wood of lif; and it is never eaten of worms. Ma- 
hogany is lasting and durable, shrinks and swells 
less than any other wood known, therefore is best 
for furniture, &c. where great strength b not neces- 
sa^. 

But often all kinds of timber are subject to be 
eaten by wormv, and let me ask what it is, that 
worms, m some shape or other, do not eat? 

They not only eat our timber, but they eat our corn, 
and wheat, and flour, and bacon, and cheese, and 
indeed, almost every thing that we possess, unless 
it be our limestone rocks: and the solar microscope 
has shown, that even a rock is full of reptiles. And 
those predatory multitudes seem to spare nothing on 
the globe, for they sometimes eat us while living, and 
are sure to devour us when dead. O. 

June 29, 1820. 

As an instance of the traffic between Ireland and 
Glasgow, in the article of eggs, it is 'mentioned that 
one of the Derry steam-vessels in a late trip brought 
over 15 tons, and oft«lier nest voyage upwards of 30 
tons of eggt— 1270,000 ordinary hen eggs. 
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THE CURCULIO. 
Mr. Skinner: Vvmberland, Va. July 6, 1829. 

iStV, — I have been on the look out during the pre- 
sent season for that formidable enemy to all our 
stone fruits, (and I may add the apple,) the curculio; 
and can without hesitation give you the following 
account of that insect. It is as you have already 
been informed, an insect much resembling the pea 
bug, but somewhat more diminutive. It is pre- 
pared for its mischief by a proboscis about one 
eighth of an inch in length — with this it makes a 
semi-circular incision, in the centre of which it de- 
posits its eggs. It commences its work of destruc- 
tion by the time the young fruit has fairly shed its 
bloom, and continued its depredations on my treet 
until about the middle of June, by which time but 
little farther mischief remained within its power, all 
being destroyed. It has been said by some that its 
mischief is done during the night — this I have found 
to be incorrect I have found it in all hours of the 
day in ipso facto, and watched it while executing all 
the minutias of its operations. I have, however, 
found it more numerous in the morning. It is not 
that timid, retiring insect as has been represented, 
but will bear to be approached with perfect compo- 
sure, and even to be caught, if gentle measures be 
observed. When the branch on which it is at work 
is shaken with some little violence, it drops to the 
earth, but makes no attempt to hide — it immediately 
contracts itself into a small lump, very much resem- 
bling a grain of small black gravel, and thus it 
eludes (generally,) the closest inspection. It is, as 
has been related by Mr. Smith of Burlington, N. J., 
incapable of flying far at a time, but there are but 
few trees the branches of which it cannot reach by 
a single flight from the ground, without the aid of 
any intermediate object. The plum, the peach, the 
apricot and the nectarine, are all destroyed by the 
same insect I have frequently found it this teason, 
and last on the apple also. But alaa! I have no 
remedy — no preventive to apply. 

With sentiments of high regard, J. K. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
FRUIT TREES. 
On rendering Pear Tress and other FruU Trees fruit- 
ful, by operating on the Borders, and by Maurat 

Training. By Mr. Robkrt Hivbr. 

Str,— There are few subjects in hortiealture 
which can be more acceptable to your readers than 
a system by which good crops of fmit may be ob- 
tained from pear trees planted against the east and 
west walls in gentlemen's gardens; the bad crops 
these trees have afforded have been proverbial ever 
since I can remember; and the unnatural schemes 
which are now resorted to, such as strangulation, 
ringing, depressing of the branches, and reverse 
grafting, show that a good system of cultivation is 
not yet established. This failure has generally been 
imputed by gardeners to the climate, but as the 
trees are seldom without fruit at the extremity of 
the branches, the supposition may be considerfkTer- 
roneous. 

It is about twenty years ago since I noticed a 
Brown Beurre pear tree, trained against the east 
front of a farmer's cottage. This tree grew upon a 
limestone rock, where there was very little earth, 
yet it never failed to yield, yearly, plenty of large 
and well flavoured fruit From what I observed of 
this tree, it appeared evident that the rich and deep 
border, usually prepared by gardeners, waa decided- 
ly wrong, as the plants in this case generated too 
much sap, which always induces disease and bar- 
renness; and, I believe, it will be found la tlie tre«, 
as in the human eonstitution, that the state of baaltli 
consists lA the mediam betweoa enptioeai twd ro- 
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pIcliOb. Sir H. Davy bas shown the ulility orslonea 
ia agritultural crops; and I have founil Ihem ei- 
ceedinglj beneficial in the formation of fruit tree 
boider&i lliey preient (he accumulalion of water in 
Tery wet weather, and also retain sufficient moisture 
for (be purposes of the plant in dry Beasoiia. In 
I81S, I replanted en old pear wall. 240 feet long: 
the border for these Ireca was 13 feel wide, and 
only 86 inches deep, B inches of which were filled 
nilh stones, such as could he moal readily procured 
in the neighborbood, and the remaining 18 with the 
jDould nhicb composed the old border. 

By this scanty supply of earth for the roots of 
Ibese plants 1 have succeeded in obtaining a fruit- 
ful and benliby growth, equally remote from debih 
(y and luxuriaDce; and by this simple process I pro 
cuted fruit all over the tree, at regularly as if 11 had 
been mechanically placed, holh plentifully up tbe 
main stem, and on tbe lowest borizontal branches. 
My trees are fan-trained in the best manner, the 
sboots are kept as uniform and straight as the plica- 
tions of the instrument from whence the term is de- 
rived, and, when the fruit is full grown, exhibit one 
of the most interesting scenes to be met nith with- 
in the confines of a garden. 

Wilb regard to pruning, the ttnife should be uied 
ai sparingly as possible; Iconceive il lo be as inju- 
rious to this tribe of fruit trees, as the lancet is lo 
mDiroal life; il creates tho^e inconveniences which 
it is employed to remove; whoever indulges io its 
free use, moat certainly defeats his own purpose. 
Let any man who it inclined to dissent from this 
opinioo, consider tbe common thorn confined In a 
hedge, where it annually undergoes tbe operation of 
clipping, and the shrub in its primitive growth, and 
he will want no arguments lo convince bim of the 
impropriety of the practice, fiul my plans require 
very little assistance from the knife: they make no 
breaslivood, the energies of the tree being cbieHy 
engaged in forming blossom-buds for the future 
crop. 

It may be justly inferred, from what is here stat- 
ed, that the had success which most gardeners have 
experienced in the cultivation of this valuable fruit, 
■rues priQclpaliy from tbe luxuriant state of their 
trees; the limited space which they occupy on the 
wall is ao disproportionate to their natural growth, 
that it is almost impossible, with deep and highly 
manured borders, to reclaim Ibem fiom a hahil uf 
plethorical sterilily. The farina, and the whole fruc- 
tification, partake of this unhealthy condition; and 
il may be observed, that fruils fecundated with bad 
pollen scarcely ever resist tbe atmospheric changes 
which rbey alterwarda encounter. 

From observations made in vegetable physiology, 
J am persuaded that the tree is principally the pro- 
duce of the earth, and the fruit of the atmosphere; 
■I great diminution of vigor may take place in ihe 
one, without any perceptible alteration in the other. 
It is, therefore, the first object of the cultivator lo 

Eroportion the supply of nutriment lo Ihe extent ol 
is tree, and this will be best effected by tbe shal- 
low border above described. 

These are the remarks uf a man long devoted lo 
the difficulties of his profession, such as have been 
auggested by nature, and coxfirmed by experience; 
and if Ibey are found to be sutficiently instructive 
for the pages of your useful miscellany, I shall feel 
happy in being numbered amongst your many 
respondents. I am, sir, yours. Sic. 

HOAERT UlVE 



In Peru a paste is made by pounding logetb 
equal weights of blanched almonds and sugar, it 
then packed iucbip boxes, and will keep along time. 
By dissolving a smalt quanlily in water, an excel- 
lent auhslilute for milk is formed, which Is very pal- 
atable with tea, ud would be found useful in loog 
vaya|ei. 



mTBlLZrAIi IMFKOVSUBIVT. 



GREAT DUTCH CANAL. 

Very lilile is known in Britain of ibis canal. It 

, however, one of tbe greatest works of the kind 

Ihe world; and our readers will perhaps think the 

following delnits reapecllng il not uninteresting. 

Tbcy are derived from engraved plans, with wbicn 

we have been furnished by Wm. Bald, E^q,, an emi- 

oenl scientific engineer — 

''Tbe object of the canal is to aObrd a passage 
for large vessels from Amsterdam to the sea. Tbis 
city h^s 40 feet of water in the road in front of its 
port, hut the Pampas or bar in the Zuyder Zee, 7 
miles below, has only a depth of ID feel; and hence 
all ships of any considerable burden have to unload 
part of their cargoes wilb lighters before they enter 
(be port, As Ibe sea in question is full of sballowa 
throughout, all ordinary means of ioyiroving Ihe ac- 
cess lo Ihe port were necessarily ineneclual; and Ihe 
resolulion was therefore al length adopted, of cut- 
ting a canal from Ihe (own to the Helder, Ihe north- 
most point of the province of Holland. The dis- 
tance between tbese extreme points is forlyone 
English miles, but Ihe length of the canal is about 
50^. The breadth a( Ihe surface of ihe water is 
124i English feet (130 Khinland feel); tbe breadth 
at bollom 36; the deplh 30 feel 9 inches. Like the 
Dutch canals, generally, its level is that of the high 
tides of Ibe sea, from which it receives its supply of 
water. The only locks il requires, of course, are 
two tide-locks at the extremities; hut there are, be- 
sides, two sluices wilb flood-gntes in Ihe iotermedi- 



ble, thai is lo say, there are two in Ibe breadth of 
tbe canal; and we learn from Mr, Bald, that (beir 
conslruction and workmaoabip are excellenl. They 
are built of brick for economy, but hands of lime- 
alone are interposed at intervals, and these project 
aboul an inch beyond the brick, lo protect il frum 
abrasion by Ibe sides of the vessels. There is a 
broad towing-path on each side, and Ibe canal is 
wide enough to admit of one fiigale passing another. 

"The line which the canal follows muv be easily 
traced on a map of Holland. From the river Ye 
a( Amsterdam, it proceeds norlh lo Purmen-nd, 
tbence west to Alkmaar lake, thence norlh by Alk- 
maar to a point within two miles of Ihe coasl, near 
Pelten, and it continues lo run nearly parallel to the 
coast from tbis point to Ihe Helder, where it joins 
(he sea at tbe fine barbour of Niewediep, formed 
wiihin the last Ibirty years. At Ihe latter place 
there is a powerful steam engine for supplying tbe 
canal with waler during neap-tides, ami other pur- 
poses. The lime spent in tracking vessels from the 
Helder lo Amalerdam is IS houra. The Helder 
point is the only spot on the shores of Holland thai 
has deep water; and It owes Ibis advantage to Ihe 
island of Texel opposite, which, by contracting the 
communication between Ihe German Ocean and Ihe 
Zuyder Zee to a breadth of a mile, produces a cur- 
rent which scours and deepens tbe channel. Imme- 
diately opposite the Helder there is 100 feel of wa- 
ler at high tides, and at Ihe sbsllowest pari of the 
bar to the westward (here are twenty-seven feel. 
In the same way, Ihe artificial mound which runs 
inio Ihe lake or river Ve, opposite Amsterdam, by 
contracting tbe water-way to about I.OUO feel, keeps 
a deplh of 40 feet in the port (at high water,) while 
above and below there is only 10 ur 13. 

■•The canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 
1825. Tbe cost was eslimaled al 10.000.000 or 
13,000,000 fiorins, or about l,000,OGO(. If we com- 
pare the magnitude of this canal by Ibe cubic con- 
tents of its bed, it ia ihe greatest in ihe world, un- 
less some of Ihe Chinese canals be eicepliona. The 
volume of water which it contains when filled, or 
ibe fnm 4t rtnyUuage, is twice m {real al Ibftt of 



the New York Canal, or Ihe Canal of Languedoc, 
and two and a half limes as great as that of the 
Caledonian Canal, if we include only those parts of 
(be latter which have been cu( wi(h human labou,-. 
'We have not beard ..^bat returns it yields; but 
may safely assume that for aome years it will 
not be a profitable concern. Even in Holland, 
e interest is low, il would require lolls to Ibe 
ml of 50,0002. per annum, to cover interest and 
expenses. We find from the BuUelin da Scieneu, 
that 1,083 ships entered Ihe port of Amsterdam in 
1827, Most of Ilic small ones would probably lake 
the old route by the Zuyder Zee; but aupposing 
1,000 lo have gone Ihrough Ihe canal, it would be 
necessary ibal they should pay 50J. each, of loll for 
passing in and returning, lo make up the sum we 
' ~ e mentioned. With Ihe heavy ships, however, 
saving of lighterage would probably be a full 
ipensaiion lor ibis expenditure. To vessels 
leaving Amsterdam, which formerly were often de- 
tained in Ihe Zuyder Zee by adverse winds for 
weeks, the canal must be extremely useful.'' 

[Scotsman. 



IJABIB8' SEFAKTmBirV. 



The following remarks ate so true, and the alory ' 
uslralinglhe doctrine contended for so pointed, 
al we cannot refuse to copy Ibem. Every female 
ing in this city will be able to apply Ihe lesson to 
many of her acquaintance. 

Hints to PEapi,e or Moderitr Fobtdhi:. 
The prevailing passion of Ihe present day ia extra- 
ugance. 1 know very well that Ihe old are loo prone 
to preach about modern degeneracy, whether they 
have cause or noli but laugh as we may at ibe sage 
advice of our fathers, il is loo plain that our preseni 
expensive habits are productive of much domestic 
unhappioess, and injurious lo public prosperity. Our 
wealthy people copy all Ibe foolish and extravagant 
caprices of European fashion, without consideriag 
Ihal we have not their laws of inheritance among 
us — and that our frequenl changes of "policy render 
properly far more precarious here than in Ibe old 
world. They have an unduubled right lo spend their 
thousands as Ihey please, and if they spend tbem 
ridicuiausly, it is consobng lo relied that they mast, 
in some way or other, benefit the poorer classes. 
People of muderatc fortunes have libewiae an uo- 
questiooed right (o disposeof their hundreds as they 
please, hut I would ask, is il teUe to risk your hap- 
piness in a foolish allempt lo keep up with the opu- 
ienl? Of what use ia the effort which lakes ao much 
of your lime, and all of your incomes? Nay; if any 
unsuspected change in affairs should deprive you of 
a few yearly hundreds, you will find your expenses 
have exceeded your income— thus the foundation of 
an accumulating debt will be laid, and your family 
ivill have formed habits hul poorly calculated to 
save you from the threatened ruin- Not one valua- 
ble friend will be gained by living beyond your 
means, and old age will be left to comparalive, if 
not lo uller poverty. 

There is nothing in which ibe extravagance of Ihe 
present day strikes me so forcibly as Ihe manner in 
which our young people of moderate fortune fur- 
nish their bouses. 

A few weeks since, I called upon a farmer's daugh- 
ter who bad lately married a young physician of 
moderate lalenis and desiiiute of fortune- Her fa- 
ther had given her at her marriage all he ever ex- 
pected to give her, \iz: (wo thousand dollars. Yet 
Ihe lower part of her house was furnished wilb as 
much splendour as we usually iind among Ihe weal- 
Ibiest- The whole two Ibousand had been expended 
upon Brussels carpets, alabaster vases, mahogany 
chairs and marble tables. I afterwards learned that 
the more useful household utensils had been forEOi- 
Uoi and Ibal a few weeks aller tbe wcddioe, 
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was actu&llj obliged to applj to her huibBnd for 
moae; to purchaie baskets, iron ipoont, clothet 
Kaf s, be — and her husband, made irritable hj the 
want of money, pellishly demanded nbj ihe had 
bought so manj Ibiop tpey did not want. Did the 
Doctor gain any patients, or the a single friend, by 
offering their risilers nater in richly cut glaM tum- 



blers, or serving (hem with costly damasL napkins, 
instead of plain soft towels? No. Their foolish 
vanity made tbem less happy, and do more reapec' 
table- 
Had the young lady been conteDt with Kiclder- 
minsler carpels and taileful vases of her own mak- 
ing, she might have put one thousand dollar* at in- 



tereal; and had the obtained sii per cent., il would 
have clothed her as well as the wife of uy man 
who depends merely upon his own industry, ought 
to be clothed. This would have saved much do- 
raeslic disquiet^ for after all, human nature is humao 
nature, and a wife is never better beloved, becauM 
she teaces for money. 



sroKTXzo'a okio. 




POINTERS . . 

at* dop ot/ortign eilraction, and to our i 
were unknown: at present they are of suci 
(orta, and some good of each, that tport*mea form 
different opinioos of (heir superiorily; those moHt 
generally approved are of a middle sice, well madi . 
Iigbt apd strong. A tmaU pointer, (hough excellent, 
fan he of little service in thick, high sfubbb, strong 
tamips, or heath; and the feet of a large heavy dog 
will BOOD be flayed by honliog, in esrrjiog his own 
weight 

The SpaniA pointer was the origtD of this species 
of dog, which possesses all the gravity of his nation, 
both ID the solemnity of his appearance, and the 
slowness of his motions; his nose is very delicate; 
but the pace he goes at is ill calculated for any 
country but where game is most abundant, A croag 
from the Spaniard with (be setter, or fox hound, b»i 
oflen succeeded: other intermixtures from the issue 
of this first cross have also answered the sports- 
man's wishes, and procured bim capital diversion 
The most remarkable dog of this class, not only at 
to (he price he sold for, but likewise for the singular 
mode of finding his game, was Dash , a dog belong- 
ing to Colonel Thornton; he had a close cross from 
he fox hound, and was sold to the late Sir Richard 
jymons for one hundred and sixty pounds' worth of 
'Champagne and Burgundy, which nad been bought 
J the French Am hassa dor's sale, a hogsliead of 
Tlaret, an elegant gun, and ■ pointer; with a aiipu- 
alion,thiit if any accident befel the dog.lbat mighi 
"■"ler him unfit for bunting, be was to be returnee 
„ (oe Colonel, at the price of fifty guineas- Tbt 
.xtraordinary style of Dash's ranging upon the 
rtoors, and bis Bu" '" ■"•nner of finding; •■ 
lich, when hunti.., ■ -■ "■" *• for parlriL.- 
. -wed an instinct r<' ■ by constant 



rag of the ground, added to his steadiness in back- 
ing other dogs, rendered him by far the best pointer 
that perhaps was ever bred. Dash had (be misfor- 
tune to break bis leg, and was sent to Colonel T., 
who paid the fiAy guineas, according to the agree- 
ment, and eoncidered him in (hat state a great ac- 
quisition as a slBliioQ to breed from. 

The dog and bitch, represented in the engraving, 
were the proprrty of Colonel Thornton- Pluto, al- 
though a very capital pointer, was celebrated for his 
pursuit of deer, when encouraged to follow then: 

Many outlying deer were taken, from this dog', 
hunting them, after very long chaces. As a proof 
of both bis and the bitch'a steadiness as pointers, 
they kept their point when Mr. Gilpin took the 
aLcetch from which the picture was painted, upwards 
of out hour and a quarter. [Rural Sporli. 



tol, Penntylrania, and was gotten by the eelebrated 
turf horse 8ir Solomon; his dam was bjr Mr. Bad- 
ger's famous running horse Hickory; his grandam 
Trumpetu (bred by Mr. Powell, in England, in 
1797, and imported by Colonel Hoomes of the 
Bowling Green, Ta, when she was but one year old,) 
was by Trumpator, (whose stock, I understand, is 
t* highly esteemed, at the present day, ■■ thai of 
any other horse in England): hi* great graodtm was 
bred b^ Mr- Taltersall, and was go((en by the fa- 



PxDiQStt OF Tbdhpatok. 

Mr. SxiHVtn: Phitadtlpkia, Juh/ B, IS! 

Sir,— A correspondent, in the 8(h No. of the 
American Farmer, whose letter is daled Norfolk, 
May 3, 1SS9, in supplying an omission in the pedi- 
gree i>iven of (be cel-^brated running horse Trum- 
pator, has fallen into an error in staling that his 
grandam, Trumpella, was by Bedford. 'Trampator 
is B capital horse, sod from his speed and sup 
bottom, will, no doubt become a valuable stallion- 
It is then important that there should be no niistaki 
about bis pedigree. I own his lire. Sir Solomon, 
and have been breeding from him for (wo years paat 
with some superior thorough bred mares, and taki 
a deep interest in the rer ■■••■in of his stock. I will 
Kb -fire, '■•"'■f h yo" II- ,„(''■'•' ••>b in the Ft 



sfii 



lighByer; his great great grandam bv the 
Eclipse; his g. g. g. grandam by Young 



EuEtisb 

Cadeiheby Cade.whi 



,s by the Godol^in Ara- 



Sir Solomon was fay the imported hone Tickle 
Toby, out of (he famous running mare Testa, by 
Dreadnought; his grandam by the imported Clock- 
fast; great grandam by Americus, Uc. 

Tickle Toby was by Alfred, (one of (he best Mn» 
of Mntchera, and full brother to Conductor); hi- 
dam Cmlia by King Uerod; grandam Proterpip" 
own sister to Eclipse. 

Hickory was by the imported Whip; his dat> 
Dido by Dare Devil; grandam by Wildair, (be b. 
Old Fearnought) out of the imported mare Kitt^ 
Fisher; hit great grandam b"- '*■' '"irnr'-id r'nri 
fast. 

Whip was bred by Mr. D«.d,.-, ano Wh. 6«..j. 
by Saltrara; his dam by King Herod; gTar'**m b' 
Oroonoko (full brother to Othello b] ''->■ ■•■' • 
a Cartouch mare, (he dam of Creami 

Saltram was by li'-lir-<e; hit dam Vii..gu t,j .iwf 
hr-f'"''- '-?..'■ •' i r-,ie V Rl<,rt utd -)■ 

fi...- 

can Trumpalor, was by Conduc(or; bU dam Br 
nelte, by Squ!-' '; bcr dam Dove, b- W»(ol>l^ 
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Conductor v>at bf Matchem, ojt of a Snap mare; 
tuir dam by (he Cullen Atabian; Grisewood'a Lad; 
'ffaigh by Partner^ Greyhound, Curnen, Bay fiatb, 
fcc— There cannot be belter blood. 

Very respectfutly yours, I. 



BUSOBLLANEOVS. 



(Items from late English papers.} 
Tbt Royal Adelaide (120) was launched in e»cel- 
]eDt style from Plymouth dock-yard, on Mondav, 
the ceremony of naming was performed by the 
Dutchess of Clarence in the presence of the Lord 
Hifh Admimland all the nobilily and gentry in the 
oeigbbourhood, beeidei a vast concourse of specta- 
tors, to the number of many Ihouaands. The Roy- 
lUAdtlaide was laid down on the first of May, 1819, 
Bod she bas consequenlly been nine years and two 
tDonths building. She is truly a beautiful ship. The 
Jiindottan (74) is to be laid down on the slip from 
Hhich the Royal AdelatiU has been launched. She 
it to he a teali-built ship, and her timbers hare been 
brought here from Triocomalee. 

Eitensive eiperiments have been recently made 
by Dr. Goeppard, a German botanist, with bydrocy- 
Koie (pruastc) acid on plants and seeds. On twenty 
four plants of different kinds, submitted to the ac- 
tion of (his poison, both in the fluid and vapour, the 
same des(rue(ion of life ensued as in the animal 
creation; the seeds so treated were entirely depriv- 
ed of the power of germination, in the plants from 
which prassic acid is obtained in (he greatest aoBD' 
tity, TJz: the laurel, the bird cherry, and the awarf 
almond, the same effect was produced as on Ihe 
others. [Literary GaitU. 

The rate of interest, in the year 1-255, the forti- 
eth year of Henry Ihe Third, was fifty per cent, per 
annum, which was the highest rate erer known If 
Eugland- The 6rst Act of Parliament for regulal 
ing the interest of money lent in this kingdom, wa 
passed in the year 1545, Ihe 37lh of Henry, thi 
Eighth, by which it was fixed at ten per cent. 
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Ah Excuksiom ih the Countrt— Mount Hope 

InSTITtFTIOH. 
J. S. Skikner Esq: 

^r, — Vou have been so kind as lo gives place ii 
your Tcry valuable paper, to some reflections sug 
gested to me, last autumn, by the Cattle-show and 
Canton races. Those observations, however, writ- 
ten in French, instead of being useful lo your read- 
tn. may probably have tired Ihem. As Ihey are ac- 
customed lo read in the .American Farmtr, the most 
interesting pieces, Ihey may have seen with diapl< 
sure some pages of that psper filled with a foreign 
language unknown lo many of them. Perhaps 
some apology was due for this; but on the one 
band, 1 was not until now eullicienlly acquainted 
with Englii'h, and, on the other, I must confesB Ihal 
sinoe I committed Ihal likull, agriculture with all 
that relates lo ii, has but litile occupied my ihoughia, 
I ceased lo sacrifice lo the rural deities. Other god- 
desses have seduced me into more lively and allrac- 
tiie pleasures, Rnd wilh an absolute command have 
made me lose the sight of the fields and of Ihe true 
happiness which is found only among them. Happily 
my faith in Flora, Ceres and Pomona, was not quite 
eitinguished in my bosom, and my temporary ser^ 
Tilode has but suspended my worship of them. 

The fine days of spring bare opened my eyes, 
kiadjed anew mj first iaclioatioDS, and awakened 



in my heart a sensible repentance, with a sincere 
desire of not deserling again Ihe altars which re- 
ceived so many offerings both of my childhood -and 
youth. I must say likewise that the perusal of 
le numbers of Ihe American Farmer have had a 
great share in my conversion. 

In order to sirenglhen my good porpose, I some- 
times imitate those fa^nmuMes who, on elegant 
horses, make a daily excursion into the country. 
However, as il is not lo make a good figure that I 
gel on horseback, but lo refresh my mind and re- 
lieve my body, in breatbing Ihe pure air of the 
Gelds, I do not always join Ihe brilliant cavalcade: 
on the contrary, I like to ride without pomp, and to 
seek, beyond Ihe confines of the town, for retired 
places and charming landscapes. 

One day of the last month, I was in the fields on 
the northern side of Baltimore' As I pursued Ihe 
high road, my horse suddenly slopped before a post 
on the top of which was this inscription: Mount 
Hope Intlitvlion, For a man who has nothing to do, 
and is (ond of science and belles- led res, that was a 
Fortunate occurrence: I therefore wished lo make 
Ihe best of it. I len the highway lo follow a fine 
alley planted with ancient oaks, elms, sycamores, 
and willows. At Ihe end of it is a. spacious inclo- 
sure in Ihe middle of which arises a large and regu- 
lar building belonging lo Ihe celebrated professor 
" "" who established there a Literary and Scicn- 
stitulion for boys a few months ago. This 
gentleman, on perceiving me, came forward and 
gave me the most welcome reception. He desired 
me to visit his establish moot, and entered into Ihe 
most interesting particulars concerning il. Phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, Greek and Latin, French and 
ijpanish, malhemalics, mineralogy, experimental 
physics, botany, music and some other ornamental 
arts, are taught there by a perfect method. The 
teachers, who ere under the direction of Mr. Uall, 
appear lo be men of great meril, and have the 
most polished manners, a circuroalancc more im- 
portant than may be Ihought, in a person who has 
the managemeni of boys belonging to distinguished 
famihes. As for Ihe chief of Ibis Institution, 1 
never saw a gentleman more capable of inspiring 
confidence. He is one of the most learned 
Ihal 1 have met, and he joins lo science a ran 
desly and an amiableness, which add a new lustre 
to it' What may be particularly remarked in hi 
is the principle of order. It is impossible, on seeing 
him, not to perceive il: [he seems to have upon his 
face the sign of his vocation.) Then his insiilutioo 
is B model of perfect discipline. That regularity, 
wilhoul which nothing can be brought lo a good 
end, goes there hand in hand with well selected 
studies; and I observed that the boys, far from being 
dissatisfied wilh il, conform wilh pleasure, and do 
not seek to avoid it wilh Ihe wildoesa and incoo 
sideraleness common to youth: so (rue is it thai 1 
is in the power of those who govern lo obtain Ihi 
most desirable results by a firm will, guided by 
reason and paternal affection. The Mmuit Hope 
Seminary has already about Ihiily pupils; it has ac- 
commodations for more than seventy, and 1 suppose 
thai il will very soon obtain Ihat number. For, be- 
sides the excellence of Ihe course of studies, the 
establishment is a delightful country seat. On the 
north and east is a charming grove, in which the 
take their daily recreations, exercising them- 
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mandt a fertile and smiling valley, across which 
rivulet rolls its clear and tranquil waters, and in the 
depth of which the faint murmur of the cily ex- 
pires. At a distance Ihe column erected in honour 
of Wasbioglon is perceived majestically rising to 
the akies: that view is not unimportant; for tbe 
boys, already acquainted with the American history, 
in looking at the monument, will feel their hearts 
affected with admiring gratitude and love toward) 



lhat immortal man, and will be thus encouraged in 
making the greatest efibrls lo become learned men 
and good citizens: and if those, lo whom history it 
yet unknown, inquire after this monument, it will be 
inswered: "A country was in servitude; its inhabi' 
ants were tributaries; the fruit of their labour and 
industry was reaped by unjust oppressors. A maa 
lives in bis mind (he deliverance of his own - 
ntry; he rises, he advances against tyrants, ha 
conquers; he deposiles his victorious sword on tha 
liar of liberty; he lays the foundation of a repufa- 
ic, creates Ihe best government in the world, and 
cishes no other honour but lhat of being a cidien 
of it. Boys, the country spoken of is your own, 
its inhabitants are your ancestors; that great man 
is Washington, and his image has been placed upoa 
thai column lo attest lo future generations his good' 
rvices and our acknowledgments." 
If those observalions, Mr. Editar,do not seem la 
lu lo be useless, you can insert them in your paper. 
know that it is entirely consecrated lo agricul- 
ture, but 1 suppose your readers are fathers for the 
most part, and (hen Ihey wilt see wilh pleasure soma 
particulars concerning an establishment worthy in 
every respect of tbe confidence of parents.* 

L. L. P. 

^ A machine which promises lo be of great be- 
nefit lo cotton planters, has recently been invented 
by Mr. Follel, of Petersburg, Va. Cotton seed has 
long been known as possessing a large proporlion of 
oil; but its hull, acting as an absorbent, has hereto- 
fore been tbe great obstacle lo the extraction of the 
oil, and Ihe seed remained valueless and a "cumber- 
of tbe ground'' around Ihe eolion gins. The 
machine under notice removes tbe hull wilh great 
facility, ud leaves the highly oleaginous kernel fit 
for Ihe press. The effect, therefore, of Ihe inveniion 
will be to create a new source of profit to Ihe cot- 
Ion planter, which requires no additional capital. 
We shall have occasion to notice this subject again; 
in Ihe mean time we must refer those inlercsled to 
(he adverliseraent of (he proprietors, in this number 
of the Farmer. 

BiLTiuoBE Market, — There is very little varii- 
lion in Ihe prices of fiour. We heard yeslerday of 
S5.37i having been given for Howard street from 
wagons, though g5.25 appeared lo he the general 
price. From stores, $5-50 a 85,t>'i) is considered 
Ihe average price. Grair. — There is very litile nei» 
wheat coming lo market, and our quotations em- 
brace probably both extremes. A considerable ad- 
Vance will be noticed in corn. Live Stock. — Beef 
on the hoof has improved about fifty cenl* in tha 
hundred. Some very fine cattle, 80 or 90, have been 
disposed of Ibis week, but as they were sold on the 
fool by the head, we are unable lo avail ourselves of 
their prices. 

Iligence from Euritpe 



Priets CurrenI in Botton, Jtdy 10. 

Apples, best, bbl. I.!6 a 1.30. Bemu, while, bushel 
.90 B 1.00. £t(/,inE9s, bbl. lO.aOall.OO; cargo No. I, 
S.&O a 10.00; No. S, S.OO a 8.S0. BuIUt, inspected, No. 
I, new, lb. .14 a -IS. Chuit, new milk, .7 a .9) skim- 
med milk, 2, a .3. Fbmr, Balliuiurc Howurd-sL 6.31 K 
S.dO; Genesee, 6.91 a 6.&0; Rye, best, 3.00 a S.!5. Gnnn, 
Corn, bu. .66 a 6S; H;e, .13 a .^S■, Barley .81; Oats .99 a 
.40. Hogi'-ljiri, 1st sort, new, lb. .9. Pork, clear, bbl. 
1-I.SO a 18.00; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.50; Cargo, No. I, 

■ This oommuniealioo induced US to visit the Mmtid 
Hopt Jnitiliition, and we were exceedingly salisGed at 
seeing lhat establishmenL It is founded afler the plan 
oC the best ones in Europe. The terms for board and 
tuiiion, exctuiiie of washing and stationary, are two- 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. [£J. Jn. Far. 
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13.00 a IS.GO. S»di, Herd's Graas.busbel, 3.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, S.OD; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rje Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oals Grass S.60; Bed Top ,8a a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38a. 50; Whim HQnejBUckleClaver,3S a .60; 
Red do. NocihErn, .1 a .8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wunel . tFool, Merino, full blood, noshed, .27 s 

-3S; do. do. uniTBshcd,.IS a.ii; do. Ihree-fourths, wash- 
ed, .26 a .30, do. half blood, .12 a .lb; do. quarter, 
washed, .!□ a .Si; Native, washed .IB a .30; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .35 a ST; do. 2d sorl, .22 a ,86; do. 
ipiaDipg, lit sort, 37 a .30. 

Price* Cvrrent in JVeto York, July 1 1. 
Bees-waK, jellon .33 a .34. Colten, New Orleans .S j 
B.lt; Upland, .84 a -lOi; Alabama, .9 a II. Collon 
Bagging, Hanipyd. .IBa.al;FlBs.lSa,n. Flm, Ame- 
rican, 8 a 9. FlaxaciJ, ^ugh, tierce ; clean ; 

JTour, N.York, bill. 5.50b ; CanBl6.37ia5.75; Bal- 

limore Howard bI. 5.B7i a6.00; RiEhmond cily millB,— ; 
countrj, 5.37ia6.50; AlBiaod'a, 6'6!^a — ; Fredericlis- 

burg aS.aO; Petersburg, 6.50 a ; Rye Flour, 

3.37J a 8.62i; Indian Meal, per bbl. J. 36 a i.S7i; per hhd 
13.00 a .Grain, Wheat, Virginia 1.00 a ; N.Ca- 
rolina, 1.00; Rye, North, 60 a — ; Corn,Yel. Nor. .60 a 
.63; Barley. .— a .— ; Oals.Soulh and North, .30 a .38; 
Peas, white, dry 7 bu. — ; Beans, 7 bu. 7.60 a S.OO. Previ- 
sioni,Beef,niesa9,B!al0.iai; prime 7.60 a 8.00; cargo 
G.OO. Butler, N. York, — a — ; shipping, .8 a .11 ; Lard, 
.5 a .6ii Pork, mess 13.50 a 13.00; prime 9.75 a 10.12^, 

cargo 9. 00 a ; Hama, Va., per lb. .9 a .104; Northern 

.9 a . 104. Rite .Si a .3. Tobacca, Virginia .3i n -H n.6i; 
Kentucky, .SJ a 5i a .6^. tVoot, Merino, American 
lleecs, .33 a .36; Pulled, .33 a .35; common, .18 a .25; 
Ptdled, spinning, .18 a .33. 

Priea Current in Philadelphia, July M. 

B(*MBru;.yelloi<.3Ia.33;fl(nnj, bushelJl-OOa 1.25; 
Buf, mesa 10.6Oa II, prime 9 a9. 60, cargo ');Bu(((r, No 
l,.7ia.B, No. 2, .5 a .6; CoUon, New Orleans. 10a .12, 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
10; AoWeri, South. .3aa.3S,We3t. .30a.3l; Flax.^i 

a .81. flour, super. 6.00a ; fine 4.76 ; Rya3.t5 a ; 

Cornmeal, hds. 13.00 a , bis. 3.12' a — ; Ftaxued, 

cask a ; bu ; Groin, Wheal 1.00 a l.iO; 

Bye .80 a.65, Corn 1. 0. while, .44 a .45,1. c. yellow, .48 
a .48, u. e. round, .48 a .49; Oals .33 a .40, Barley, Pa. 

— a .— ; do. F.Bst. ,5S a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hnitij,'Jersey.B a. I I.Virginia. 10a, 13, Western -B a. 81; 
Mniip,1.00atl0;Liird,.6a.a; Oil, linseed, .73 a73; Pm-A', 
mess, 13.00 a 13.25, prime 1 1.50 a 12, cargo 10.ODalO.G0; 
RiM, 3.75a3.00; rofcacco, Kentucky .31a .6, Vir. .4i a.7 

(Togl.commun washed lb. .SGa.SB, half blood 28. a .31 
three quarters blood .31 a .33, full blood .34 a .38; ur 
washad, generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 



houses and orchards on them,) and is watered through 
its whole eilenl, by a large and abundant stream, pre- 
senting seTeral Bae sites for mills or Tactorics. The ob- 
ject of the subscriber being the improvement of the 
land, ha reill lease lo a company of respeclable emi- 
grants, from any of the norlhern states, sufficiently nu' 
merous to occupy the whole of it, on the most advanta- 
geous terms — charging no rent the Grsl year, 35 cents 
per acre the second year, and adding 5 cenla per aanum 
to the expiration of Ibe lease. 

Iters of inquiry, post paid, directed to the subscri- 
t Ravens worth, near Alexandria, D. C. will be 
promptly attended to. 
July 7, 1B3B. W. H. FITZHOGH. 



TO NORTHERN CAPITALISTS DISPOSED 
TO GO INTO MANUFACTURING. 

I own upon the bead of tide water, on Nanscmond 
rirer, about 30 mites to the west of Norfolk, a SAW and 
URIST MILL, which I will sell low for cash or upon a 
credit to lult punjiasers, or I will go into coparlnersbtp 
with some persoa or persons of capital in the manufac- 
turing business. The Mills are situated upon a nover 
failing stream, capable of carrying three thousand spin- 
dles, as well as the Grist Mill, the whole year; and in 
the winter and spring bcasonB Ihere is sumcienl water 
la carry all the machinery thai eould be erected. The 
counlrj around abounds in tine limber, and produces « 
plenlj of coWon; Ihe dam ia of the most substantial 
kind; and Ilie mill-houses and gear are all newly rebuilt, 
ar"< of the best materials. 

JOHN C. COHOON. 
tonfcininul County, Va. Ju'ie 3, 1839. 
Ihinb 600 spindles might be started lo work by the 



rO NORTHERN EMIGRANTS. 
.jbscribor offers to lease for a term of ten years. 



COTTON SEED HULLING MACHINE. 

Wo the subscribers, proprietors of the above named 
Machine for hulliog Cotton tieed, invented by Frani ' 
FoUet, and for which hs has obtained a Patent, nt 
for sale rights for the use of said Machine, for any 
on of the United Slates, or for the use of a single 
Machine. A Machine of a size auilable to be applied to 
power of from two la three Hordes, will hull a 
n at one, and the same operation, from twenty 
Iwentj-five bushcia of seed per hour — which will yield 

e third ila measure or firij-live per cent, of its weight 

Kernel, from Seed of tolerable good quality. Or " 
bushel of Kernel will yield at least two gallons of Oi 
which is equal lo the yield of Flax seed, and we belici 
one or two quarts more if well expressed, and will leave 
about Ibirly-five pounds of Oil Cake, a valuable and 
nutritious food for fatleninf bogs and cattle. AMacbi;ie 
of the size to do the above work will cost about |(160, 
exelusivB of the patent right for using it. And those of 
a smaller or larger size in proportion. — Wehave a Ma- 
chine now in full operation which will perform as above 
Slated, open to the view of those who wish lo examine 
it.— The Oil is good for painting, not much if any, infe- 
rior to the Linseed Oil, It is also a good gas light Oil, 
and we believe it may be made a good Oil lor lamp:^, lor 
cleaning wool, for maehinerj, and for many other pur- 
poses. But of this we cannot speak with certainty. 

A bale of Cotton of 350 pounds will yield 3D bushels 
of Seed. TheMachine is suited (ohull either greor -- 
black seed. The Machinery that drives the Coiton _ ... 
will do to drive this Machine, and ihe presses for press- 
ing Collon, we believe, may with a little additional fix- 
lures and small expense, bo made to answer the purpose 
of expressing the Oil from the Kernel. From the s"- — 
information, which may be relied on, thosewho wi 
purchase rights may make their own calculationa 
its value, dc. Wo conceive the discovery to be of great 
national benefit, especially to the cotton growing s' ' 
and that too from an article heretofore of little 1 

Those disposed to pll^c^ase Patent Rights for 
more States, shall have them at a difference in price 
over smaller purchasers worthy their attention. Qui 
purpose is to sell at a maderate price, particularlj u 
those who are amongst Ibe first that purchase, feeling 
conGdent thai in proportion to the use of Ihis Macbi 
lis value wilt be enhanced. 

We have annexed at foot an extract from the patent 
laws, and wo refer to the laws ihemaelvcs to kn - '- 
what an infringement of a patent right consists, that 
the consequences may be avoided. 

Applications for patent rights in person, or by letter, 
(postage paid,] will be duly attended lo. 

FRANCIS FOLLETT, 
JABEZ SMITH. 



Length Moon 
of daya. Rise?. 



Saturday, 18 

Sunday 19 

Monday, 'JO 

Tuesday 21 

Wednesday,.. 32 
Tliuratlay,.,.. 23 



Moon — Last Quarter, a3d, 1 h. 7 m. Mom. 



BAZ.TZUOSB FBXOBa OITRBEIHV. 



CBrricted/or the Jlmirican FafrUT, 

B&cco. --Maryland, ground leaf, $5.00 a lO.QO— 

seconds, ordinary, 4.00 5.00— red, 6.O0 a G.OO— fioi 

red, 7.00 oB. 00, for wrapping 6,00 n 10.00— Ohio, com- 

on, 5.00 a 8. so—good red 8.00 a 13.00— fine yellow 

>.00 a ZO.DD — Rappahannock, 3.00 s 3.50— Kenluckj) 

fine 4,00 a 6. 00 — wrapping, 4.60 n 7.00. 

Floor— best white wheat family, (6.50 a 7,00*— «n- 
perhnoHoward-st. 5.50 a 6. 62^; cilj mills, G.OO a— Sus- 
quehanna, — - CDa«MEAL,bbl.2.37J— GaAiH.baslred 
wheat, new 1.00 b — ; — best while do. new 1.10 « I, SO; 
ord. to good, .60 a .80— Cobk, while, .ii a .47t yel. ,« 
47— Rte..— fl.50-OATS,.2So.33— BiANS, l.00ol.tt 
Peas, .65 a .60— Clover BEEii,3.!a a 3.60— Tihotht, 
2 a 2.60— ORCHAnn Grabs, 2 a 2.60— Herd's, .76 a l.Olk- 
Lucerne.374B.50ib.— BiBLET,.46B.50— Flax6IED,1,» 
— CorroH, Virg. -Si a .10— Lou. .11 o.ia— Alab. .9 a 
. 10— Mississippi .10 a .IE- North Carolina, .8 a .9— 
Geo..B«.i!— WHiBBET.hhds. iBtpf..23 — in bbls. ,54 • 
26— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 a .16— waib- 
:d,.IB fl .iO— crossed, .30 a .22— three-quarter, .£6 a 
SO— fulldo..30<i.50,accord'gtoqual — Hcmf, Ruull, 
,on,SS26 It 230; Counlry.dew-rotled, 136 a 140— water. 
rotted, nOa IBO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.bbl. 
5.50; do, trimmed, 6.60- North Carolina, No. I, 6, It* 
8.50— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a 4.00; No. t, 3.B0i 
3.75- Mackerel, No, 1,6.60; No. 2, 6.10; No. 9,4. SO— 
IN, hams, Ballimore cured, .10 b II; do. Eailera 
Shore, .12i—hog round, cured, .7 b .8— Feathers, M 
a .J9—PlasterParis, cargo price per Inn. )3. 50. ground, 
l.!6 bbl.— Prime Beef on Ihe hoof, $5.50 a $6.00. 

•Seven dollars by the single barrel, for EllicotU' Pi- 
tapsco white wheat famitj' flour. 

MiRKEliMO, — Apricotis, §1.25 per peck; Green Ap 
pies, ISJ per peck; Raspberries. IBj per quart; Cher- 
ries, 3 a 10 per qt,; Currants, GJ per qt.; Blackberriei, 
8 a 10 per quart; Cucumbers, 10 a 12J per dozei); 
Beam, laj per peck; Peas, SIJ per peck; Squabs, 181; 
Butter, lb. .20 a 25; Eggs, .16 a .18j; Pols toes, (rid), 

bash. 1,00 ; Chickens, do;. 2o 3.00; Beef, prime 

pieces, lb, ,3 a .10; Veal. .8; Mutton, .6 a .7; Pork, .6; 
young Pigs, dressed, .87io 1.00; Sausages, lb. .8; Pork, 
6. SO a 6.00 civl. 



It Ihou 



:s of h 



.irsi. jiiles from .^lexsndi 
Vashinglon and Georgetown. The situation is as heal- 
.'Y OB any in the United States; and the land, though 
n juced by injudiciaus cullivalion, is susceptible of easy 
nd rapid improvement; and is per>''''>rl} adapted to the 
:Fr— 'h of groaa. Hi' l■■■■^'■. n. ->n'""-nl» "f from 



Erlratt from Ihi Paltnl Lmci. 
Any person without Ihj consent of Ihe patentee, his 
or her executors, admin ialralors or assigns, first oblain- 
ed in writing, shall make, devise, use or sell the thing 
nhereof the exclusive right is secured to the said p.i- 
tentee by such patent, such person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay lo the said patentee, his executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, a sum equal to three limes the 
actual damage subtaiaed bT-'>cb patentee, his executors, 
administrators or-nssip"' rom, or by reason of such 
oficncB, which sum 5*'"i "=■ r b» — "ivered by action 

on Ihe case found— ■< •- •■ e tr"ntion»- 

act, in the Circu- - ■"'•■ - > 
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rOUU DAYS AT CAPE MAY ISLAND. 
TV Ifte EiUor iff the JSmerican Farmer: 

Sir^— Emptying my travelliug coat pocket on my 
retttrn home 1 found in it the followiog sketch of a 
(bar days visit to Cape May, and of a fishing excur- 
sion. By which "one of the party'' it was put there 
thia deponent saith not. Game is abundant at the 
Gape, out those who are fond of shooting will do 
wen to take their dog and gun with them. The 
place is in nothing so defective, however, as in side 
MuU2ef, there not being one on the island; so that 
the folks tiiere have, I suppose, to ride double, to 
which the great objection is, that you cannot tell 
whether the embrace be volena or nolens; at all 
eventa it is not mutual, and therefore you know can- 
not be 80 pleasant. Two or three ladies' saddles 
and AS many ambling ponies would be a great ac- 
quisition to the place. 

I offered the rigmarole with which I now trou- 
ble you to the editors of the daily papers, but 
they aaid it was too long to read with the mercury at 
90; besMes the account of the fish dinner would 
make their readers hungry for what they could not 
get, and thus produce additional "vexation of spi- 
rit" I managed to read it until I came to that 
part Bt>out beautiful women 'Hhe brightest pro- 
geny of heaven" and a "drove of wild cattle,^'' and 
then 1 concluded I would try to poke it into the 
Farmer. 



Persons who reside in populous cities, engaged 
in parsoits of a sedentary nature, consult true econo- 
my of health, and, conseauently, of time, by flying 
from it, in hot weather, ror a few weeks, to enjoy 
the pure air of the mountain, or the more constant 
and refreshing breeze of the ocean. The mind, 
turned for a time from its every day channels of 
contemplation, and care; recovers its wonted energy 
in the midst of new scenery, and diversified amuse- 
ments; and the body, which lives with the minJ, 
in tympathy to perfect, that were it not impious we 
mi^t call them identical, soon regains its won- 
ted tone and elasticity; enabling us to return to our 
occupations, whatever they may be, with redoubled 
energy and effect. We come back renovated and 
buoyant, like a gallant hunter after a six months run 
at grass.— "He trots the air. The earth sipgs when 
he Couches it. The basest horn of his horf is more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes." 

To those who may desire thus to escape for a short 
time from these doubly reflected heats, ind noisome 
gases of the town, it would be useful T others who 
are familiar with the various routes would give a 
plmin, drcvnutaniiaU minute statemmt, of the ex- 
penses and modes of conveyance distances, the 
bouaea of accommodation on the roird and at (he 
places of sojournment, with the habits of intercourse 
and amusements provided for tie company, 8&c. 
In that persuasion I take my pento write you a few 
lines in regard to Cape May hind, being here on 
my first visit. 

The swift and commodiou? Steam Boat Com- 
MBROB, Capt. Reeves, leaves ii'hiladelphia, at pre- 
sent, for Cape May, nobody ^nows exactly when, 
calling at New Castle an Delaware city. If 
vou have in view, health fld economy, there is 
no occasion to go to Phildelphia on your way; 
it is only going from on# large city to another 
yet larger, and less health'than your own; and the 
out of ihewaycflW therethough but for a night, 
will add a smart item to ^ur 'ist of expenses, even 
thoagb you be alone; if ou have ladies with you. 
who shall calculate e.-rnse»? In the first place 
they will be sure to pe»«ade you to stop and rest 
one day In the city ofJrotherly love; and during 
this day of rest, they nuat see the Philadelphia 
maseam,and Pratt's gf dens, the theatre, the water 
works* and the glass &wer, and. there you are sure 
to f o joarself for the^^e of seeing the glass blow- 
er's pretty daagliter l^hen again they must call 
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at Tiebaud's, only to look at the fine jewelry, and 
above all they must step in at Mrs. Pratt's and the 
handsome stores in S<&cond street, lust to buy some 
trifle that has been;./|^otten; taking Carey and 
Lea's in the wav, to get the n^w novel Ecart^, 
wherewith to kill ennui, and luxuriate the imagi- 
nation and mend the rooraU by rambling with the 
author through the brilliant and seductive salons of 
Paris. Mem, Ladies generally fancy every thing 
to be cheaper and more elegant which they find 
in strange cities than the same articles iu their 
own. 

I recommend you therefore take the evening boat 
at 5 o'clock, P, M. at sunrise you arrive at New 
Castle, there you rest and refresh yourself until the 
Commerce comes along at 10 o'clock— you then 
step on board of her, eschew Philadelphia, and 
arrive at Cape May at 6 P. M. 

Expenses: To New Castle three dollars and fifty 
cents.— A good breakfast there at Lewis', fifty cents; 
dinner and passage money to Cape May, four dol- 
lars twenty-five cents. Thus you are put down 
on the sea shore, with your baggage, including 
taxes for beinsc looked at by servants and porters, 
for about $8.50 or at most $9. There you pay ten 
dollars a week for board; this may appear high, but 
it should be recollected that the season lasts only 
about six weeks, and that a large house and furni- 
ture must be kept through the year, and many ser- 
vants, whether the company be small or numerous. 
The Steam Boat usually anchors just within the 
mouth of the Delaware, a few miles above the light 
house on the Cape. The passengers are sent off" 
in one boat, whilst their plunder as it is called in 
Kentucky is thrown into another, and is taken 
over about three miles across the land and arrives 
soon after its owner at Cape Island, as the place 
of bathing is called, though you are certainly not 
sensible in passing from the continent to the island, 
when or where it is that you cross tlie channel. 
The advantage to be gained by a sharp look out, at 
thispoiot of yuur Journey is to get in ad/ance at 
the boarding bouse to secure the most comfortable 
room; that is, the last that is usually shown to you; 
the one I should say, which has the freest circula- 
tion of air, and is not the nearest either to the stars 
of heaven, or the fumes of the kitchen. 

To a lady of our party, who had been here be- 
fore, and who has more tact than I have, we are in- 
debted for being most comfortably fixed at Hughes', 
receiving every attention that the most fastidious 
could require from the landlord, his wife, the bar 
keeper, and every domestic about the establishment. 
My visit has been but a flying one of four days, and 
each day I have been more and more pleased, re- 
freshed and invigorated; and, what is far more gra- 
tifying and apt to my purpose, my better half, as you 
know every man's wife is, in countries where the 
law allows him but one, — she was so much debili- 
tated when we arrived at Newcastle, that she could 
with difficulty walk to the steam-boat; already she 
is incredibly re-animated and strenglhenedj no long- 
er fearing to expose her delicate frame to the buffet- 
ings of the stoutest wave; and when **the soft hour 
of walking comes" at noon, she can tread, with 
elastic step, the firm and beautiful sea-shore for 
miles; and then at night, as is the custom here, 
when music sounds, she can trip it lightly through 
the *'mazy dance," leaving me, who, you know, am 
of sober turn, and not given to the lighter amuse- 
ments of the world, either to talk sentiment aside 
with some fair lady, or to play in silence U role 
d^observateur. 

The good landlord is ready to instruct you in all 
the modes, and to see that you are supplied with all 
the various means of amusement. And here 1 
ought to describe some of them: 

You breakfast at half past seven; for which you 
are prepared, even though it may be against your 
lazy city habits, after the profound sleep which is so 
happily promoted by the murmur oi waves that 



roll so majestically and break in eternal successlea on 
the shore. After breakfast you amuse yourself in 
various ways according to your inclination, whether 
it be to walk, or to ride, to read or pitch auoits, or 
go shooting, to make love, or to philosophise, or to 
bowl at ten pins; nine pins being positively against 
the statute in such cases made and provided by the 
wise Legislature of New Jersey, that decided Mr. 
Southard was no citizen of his own state, because he 
had sojourned for a time in Washington, where there 
are no citizens at all. Some make up parties, and 
ride in their Jersey wagons, peculiar for their light- 
ness and strength of structure and materials; one 
party going to the *'cool spring," a pure, copious and 
delightful fountain that rises to the midst of a salt 
lake or pond, whilst another rides by a shaded road 
to the light-house, three miles distant; and after 
climbing up, by one hundred steps, to the top, and 
looking out over the country and the ocean, pre- 
sently comes flying home again on a shore so firm, 
that horses and vehicle scarcely leave an impression 
as you pass along. 

Some prefer, in the intervals of bathing hours, to 
take their seat upon the benches, under the awning 
upon the bank, and musingly contemplate the vast 
expanse of waters that spread to a sightless dis- 
tance beyond the sphere of human vision. How 
various, you reflect, are the fates and feelings, hopes 
and fears of the thousands who are now wafted on 
the trackless surface before us to all quarters of 
the globe — some, benevolent spirits, goins ministers 
of peace and missionaries of holy truth; whilst others 
roam with desperate passions and a bloody flag, 
hastes humani g'enerts— seeking whom they may des- 
troy, and thirsting only fur plunder. 

^*But scaree observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fait in the general massacre of gold; 
Wide wasting pest! that rages unconfin^d, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind. 

Perhaps the sliip that passes in our view at t^ 
moment spreading her white sails to the favovring 
breeze of heaven, brings mournful tidings oi a fa- 
ther lost in some far distant inhospitable clime, 
seeking sustenance for a faithful wife and beauteous 
children; or haply she may restore to some fond 
mother a long absent darling son — but when scene- 
ry and circumstances inspire, who can limit or des- 
cribe the creations of our fancy spurning as it does 
"the gross control of wilful mis^ht." 

I only know and feel that there is in the view of 
the unbounded ocean some awful and sublime influ- 
ence which produces melancholy but grateful sen- 
sations; and that looking from nature up to nature's 
God, I am struck with a sense of my own nothingness, 
and am ready to exclaim, how insignificant, vet how 
presumptuous is man? How boundless, yet now mi- 
croscopic must be the vision of Him, who distin- 
guishes such an atom in the mass of his created 
worlds. How ridiculous, were it not even yet more 
profane to suppose that to such a being we can give 
pleasure or inflict pain, and that all these created 
worlds were made for us alone of all animated na- 
ture!! 

*'Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up- 
ward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth? All go unto one place; all are 
of the dust, and all turn to dust again," saith the 
scriptures. 

But a truce say you with musing — proceed and 
let us know, if we should follow you to Cape May, 
what we are to do pour passer le terns* — Eh bien! 

I have already mentioned the resources it affords 
for recreation, in general terms. Of course the 
chief enjoyment in a cool invigorating sea breeze in 
the hottest weather; and the yet more delightful 
bath, in a clear salt surf, on a firm gradually sloping 
shore of clean white sand. Then, as I have said, you 
have the gun, the quoit, the bowl, the ride, or the 
walk upon the shore or in the fields, the book and 
I social converse through the day; and music • and 
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dBDCiDK Stniglit. And now you must let me speak 
of ii JiMng party, which as it wai in mtinj respecli 
new, in Ihn nnnala of Cape hiand arouiementg, and 
a&brdt more cerlain chances Tor Tun and good cheer 
lh>n anj other that has been devised, and may be 
cBbilT repealed, h irorlhj a parlicutar aketch. 

Alt Rho have been herp within the last Ihirtj 
yeare remember, as I t»ke Tor grunted, ihai iiiipar- 
tant peraonage. the industrious Mr. Skellenf^ei 
A-a-aov Hkellen^er, boat builder, carriage dr 
and fiiherman; owner of 300 acres of land, and t 
hearty black-eyed ehildrent Without being exactly 
of that mould, or cbaracler, he may yet aome hotf 
or other remind you or some of those *aloToqs bua- 
baodmen tii ancient times, that 
"Meld the soale of empire, rul'd the storm 
or mighty »tir; then, nitb unwearied hind. 
Disdaining little delicaeip.s, seiz'd 
The plough, and greatlj ioilependenl lii'd." 

VVe know he disdained wine on this day, and that 
he headed a parly of militia that beat off the British 
boati Trom Cape May — "our army performed ' 
dera in Flanders," and likenise in the Jarseys. 

I had not been here a day before 1 diicovered that 
where you wanted amusement, in the nay of riding, 
fishing, be. Aaron naa chief cook and factotum; 
and so, with (he aid of a great and public spirited 
manufaefurer, who has come here all the way from 
S(eubeo*ille, in Ohio, the American Farmer (on pa- 
per) fiom your city, a sprightly disciple of Hippo- 
erates, a French gentleman a first rale ahot, and a 
hrtTC hearted aon of the ocean; atwaya rtlying vpon 
Jiaron m oiir great dieet anchor, we got up yesterday, 
the most delightful fishing excursion, that sny of us, 
aa was unanimously agreed, had ever before en- 
joyed. At 9, A. M. we slarted for Cape island 
Bonnd. the Rarilan river in miniature, cheered 
by the company of half a dozen ladies, and what 
party was ever pleasant where no petticoat waa to 
tMieen^ In a Trn ininuta* we ettbarked in thr^e 
b0M< to descend the lound about three mtles la 
the oesiin> with hooks and lines, seine and hasketa, 
Sic. Ste. The manner of proceeding is ta fold up 
the seine smoothly on the bow of the boat, and 
coming to where it is supposed a good haul ct 
made, onp i^an is put on shore who holds the end of 
the line, the boat is then rapidly rowed ofl', the seine 
falling off as the boat proceeds, describing the circle 
intended to be fithed; she approaches the shore at 
another poiol. where another man jumps out and 
takea the line attached to the oihei end of the seio 
and both pulling at the sarne time the fish are ca 
on shore; mean while, the boat in which the ladi 
are seated under umbrr.llaf , is kept close upon the 
exterior of (be seine, following it up in such a man- 
ner aa to have a perfect view of the whole operation, 
>nd to ie6 aiour's did, bushels of Ihe finny tribe, of 
■II Tarielieiof shape and hue.flullering and sparkling 
on (he shore, "and with their silver coats reflect the 
ilanling beams-" In this way did friend Aaron and 
bis men, with perfect skill and knowledge of the 
field of aetHHi, conduct us to the mouth of the sound 
on the sea shore, making four successful hauls 
the way. In the first we cast up five dosen, in 1 
secood four, in (he third aeveo, and in (he fourth 
Dine and a half dozen. 

Arriving on the benrh, then about three miles from 
the boarding house, whilst good friend Skellenger 
was pilehiiig our tent, it being then about noon;- 
fome rxmhied over the beach in search of sea gulli 
neats on the naked sand, and in a short lime some 
dozen eggf were gathered— they are of a dull pei 
green colour covered with black apecks, and in size 
between the pigeon's and (he guinea fowl's — and 
nte said to be very nice. These poor birds con- 
tinued, during our slay . to whirl about in circles ovei 
our heads, keeping up a great elamour, aa if to 
frighten as from their ground; yet fulfilling the ori- 
final mandate — "And the fear of yoa, and tne dread 
at jou, shall be upon every beaat of the eartb. and 



upon every fowl of tbe air, and upon all that movelli 
upon the earth." 

Returning soon, and seated under our canopy, 
fanned by a most delightful sea breeze, there came 
down, driven by many horsemen, aa if to amuse us 
whilst tbe cook kindled his Gre in the rear ground, 

drove of more than a hundred wild catlle, of 
II kinds, colours and ages, who "owned nomaster'i 
stall,'' to be driven, swimming, some hundred yards. 

■09S the mouth of the sound, to remove them. 

I understood, from one pasture to another lesi 
exhausted, and at this season less infested by flies 
For this purpose it is necessary to wail for a "slack- 
tide," lesI tbey should be driven out in the current tc 
the ocean. The sight of so many cattle, 
a dense crowd, and under evident alari 
highly curious and attractive. Tbey reminded me, 
as tbey approached in a vast body slowly from a dia- 
tance over the sand, of the elephantine portion of 
an army in olden time. This spectacle had 
scarcely passed before the faggnti were sparkling 
under, and the lard was melting in the pan; when 
most opportunely and much wished for, the mes- 
senger "hove in sight," sent by our good land- 
lord Mr. Hughes, wilh bread, plates, fcnirea and 
forks, salt, pepper, brandy, "wme, that makelh 
glad tbe heart of man," a demijohn of cool water, 
and ice In abundance. And oh, ye hungry epi- 
cures, if ye have tears to shed for your stomach 
prepare to shed them now! Imagine yourselves 
of a party, far away from the odious sight of brick 
walls, and satin sofas, mahogany chairs and tables 
covered wilh Gne linen, "camped out" like a 
troop of flying Arabs, the honest cook coming with 
pan after pan in quick succession, laying on your 
plate, piping hot, the (rout, the perch, the flounder 
and the rock and the sheeps-head, and better yet, the 
' ;ar little thing about six inches long, most aptly 

illed here (be goody, (hat in veir richness roelteth 
away in the mouth — the most delicate and sweet of 
mil nin (isb— with ple.nl; nfi-nnl drink at yaur Sid* 
with which to cheer your heart and pledge it to at- 
tendant hekuly — "brightest progeny of fceaveni" 

But I must have done, yet cannot close this te- 
dious sketch, without repeating, and that without 
disparagement to other gond establishments here, 
that 1 never slopped at one where all reasonable 
wishes were met by more prompt and kind attention 
than at Mr. Hughes': and of all men to raise either 
children or fish, give me friend Aaron Skellenser — 
Hannibal himself was not more familiar with tl 
IcM valuable art of war. Onb or thz Faktt. 
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A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 
SHEEP. 
Trantlaitd fnm flit Frtnek hf Ou Ediler of Ih* Aueriea 
fVmmr. 
(Continaed fl'om page ISO.) 
Sbctioh 6. 
0/ the relation btlaten the properties of IPool, on 
til employment by the Jaanufactvrer. 
The principal object of the wool grower being, t 
obtain the raw material best fitted to the purposes 
of the manufacturer, it is presumed that he will nol 
be indifferent to the result of our researches concern 
ing this important subject. We further expect ihi 
approbation of manufacturers themselves, who will 
discover in our labours, a desire to diffuse the know, 
ledge of facts, that are necessary to secure the pros- 
perity of our facloriesi for, it cannot be too often 
repeated, that our object is, not only to furnish Ihi 
best directions for the raising of wool, to those who 
are devoted to that porsuil, but likewise to relieve 
the manu factories of France from the burlhensome 
and even mortifying obligation under which th^y 
labour, of beiiy Bompelle4 to draw from fordgu 



I the raw materials of their finest and best stnfb. 
If any of the facts, which we are about to detail, 
<boulJ appear of doubtful accuracy, we intreal liia 
-nanufiicturers to commuoicate to us their obserra- 
ions upon them— which wilt be gratefully acknow- 
edged. It is but just, however, we should premiaa, 
ha t we have already consulted many as to the eor- 
-cclness of those points, towanls which we bave 
nore particularly directed our attention. 

Our object is not lo follow up the relation extstiug 
tel iveen the properties of the wool and all the mann- 
'actiiring operationii; we shall confine ourselvea to 
!bc indication of those that are more particulaHj 
nterc.iled in (he fundamental operations of the fac- 
tory—and we shall inquire into the principal icla- 
liniis existing between the properties of tbe wool 
and these fundamental operations. Thus we aball 
he naturally led to our main object, which it, to 
point out to the wool grower those qualities that give 
value 10 the wool, and those defects which it ia nr- 
gent in him to endeavour to prevent. 

All the sorts of woollen stuffs that are made, may 
be classed under two heads, viz: Woollen atufi that 
rcijiiirG fulling, {lumi ^t nibisicnl It foulttgt;) and 
woollen ttulfi thai do nol undergo this operation, 
(li.mii qui ne It subiuml pat.) To tbe Gr*t we iball 
ive (be name of elofAr, to the second that of tMrt- 
■A, (Hqffet roses.) This division of the (tuffs oeea- 

one a corresponding classification of the wools, viz: 
ilo clothing, or carded wooli, (loines dc eorde,) kmI 
long or eotnbiag uoolt, (laiiia dt jfctgne.}* 

Of the Wool at regardt the mmvfaetun of GoOl 

The first property which the material used for (he 
iinnuraclure of cloth should possess, is, that it admits 
f being felted; for without this it would be impossible 

make cloth. All the varieties of wool have moTB 
<r ^m of this property. — Felling, it is well known, 

1 that property, which the hair of certain aDtmalt, 
and ilie filaments of certain vegetable aubataBcea, 
fsn*"-', "f uniting more closely in praportioo a* 
the atutr. by which tbey are kept togelbar. ia more 
wrDU|;bi or beaten. This operation is generally 
perrorined by means of targe faamioer* vaiiotuly 
contrived. 

'I'hc action of these hammers prodoeea three 
principal effects upon the stuff; namely, to extend, 
{Htndrt;t Id distend {ttirer), and (o break (roMpre), 
thri fdamtnts of (he thread with which the stuff ia 
made. Tbe consequence of these results, is a de- 
velopment 7r the three properties of the wool, which 
we! have mmed, tht tiattieity of the tMri, that of 
shrinking, ard that of eonlrac(ia». (See American 
Farmer, page lOS.) Tbia we shall now proceed la 
explain. 

The blow ofthe hammer, or the aelof comprea- 
sion, will afi«ctthe filaments either in tbe interior 
or an the exterioi of the thread. In the former ease, 
ihe filaments tenl to resume their original position, 
in doing which tity become entangled; and this ia 
the contmeneemml^ the felling in &» iiUtrior q^ Me 
thread Uttlf. Tht elajft'ctfiM of tht curl, and q/* 
thrinking, take effef at this sta^e of Ihe process, 
in 3 manner loo ev|ent to require any partieolar 
dcntonstration. 

Tbe same phenom^on occurs, in ennaeqoenee of 
the action of the haniier, upon the exterior of the 
Ibr^ad. The eilremi(i« of the Glamrnis witb which 
it i? covered, pressed ti all sides, tend lo regain 
Iheir natural pnsitions.^d the more they are healen 
(lie worse, if elastic, wll be the intimacy of thc>' 
intermixture during Ihisreaclion. So that the e' 
ternrtl filaments of oneUiread, become enlwiner 
ivilh those of the adjoinik; (bread, and pro«P"" f- 
felling of the Uireadt of llualuff. 

• Then are cerUin stuffiVhich, although 
tnrpd wilh combed wools, (/^ ■ - ■ ■■■ 
ii\<i-hl fulling. Of these 
divisiun, because what w« 
equnlly apply tO 
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BhI, In thii double roult of the fulling operation. 
Dot ODJf may (he threads bare been eilended aod 
diiUllded, but they may >l«o hare been biohecand 
Ibii cireumilBnce, by bringing; into play the elastic 
fore« nbich we hare named, of contraction, (ertapn- 
ItOH,} will further contribute towards the rdting- 
Aecordingty, nhenerer a filament is broken, its ei- 
tfemitiea retire with a whirl, by which (hey are the 
better eaabted to become entangled with other simi- 
liriy broken filaments, inasmuch as thereby Ibeir 
elaaiicity of contraction and llieir luppleaess are 
increaied. 

These remaTbs aolficienlly ihew why, by the ope- 
ntioB of fullinci a piece of cloth which waa very 
thin when taken from the loom, becoroes conaiderii- 
bljr thickened in felling, at the expense of its breadth 
%ui Ivnglb. It will, therefore, not bare been useleaa 
thkt H4 should have spoken of this moat simple ope- 
nlioa of fulling, as we roust have perceived that 
eUatieify, In ita rariaus modes of acting, is the one 
Bud only cause of felling. For, why are woollen 
alofla more or leas easily fulled? It is because there 
■r« woola that are more or less elastic, and that the 
different processes which they are subjected to, in 
•reeving and fulling, are more or less favourable to 
ihe development of this properly. On the other 
band, why is a piece of hempen or Raxeo stuff en- 
tirety incapable of being felted, and would more 
likely be kneaded into a paste' It is because the 
filaments of their thread are entirely deprived of 
(bose mode* of elasticity, which favour (he operation 
of feltiny. Accordingly if we eiamine a filament o( 
bemp we will perceive that it is straight— without* 
•iagie carL its sole elasticity is that which we have 
nUDed 0^ rediatemeat, (see page 105,; which from 
ohat hais been just said, is evidently useless.* This 
laat eifcumatance is made evident in the case of 
eoute wools, which have more of this property than 

a fino wools, but which also are less easily fulled. 



We nay add, Ibal the filaments of hemp 
■niceptible of extension; the fibre of coai 
manifeats it in but a small degree, and the finer the 



fibre the greater ia this property 
■a ttaii last which fells the best, we have reason to 
conclude, that eztenaiiiUy ia a favourable conditioi) 
Ar felting. 

Leslly, if we break a filament of hemp, the sepa- 
nted parts show no disposition to curl orfrizzle;and, 
in our opinion, (he most powerful cause of felling is 
proportionate to the degree of (bis elaslicity of can- 
traction (elailieiU <U enipalioa.) Hence, very sup- 
ple wools, to which thia property greatly belong*, 
are Ibe roost easily felted; the contrary being the 
ease wilh Ibe rough and coarse woola. 

We have dwelt upon this subject in consequence 
of its importance; and it may even ha necessary 
tbat we should here briefly reaJme what we have 
•aid above. It [olluna, therefoie; 

Ist. ThHt the principal cause of Ihe phenomenon 
of felting, is the modes of elaiticity peculiar to the 
fibre, in connexion withilspnperty of ei'.ensibihty, 
thit bring one of tht condUioiv of luppUaat, 

Sd. Tbat the elaslicily of sonlraclion (erispafton,) 
wbicb is io direct ratio to I.\e suppleness, evidently 
eonlrihutes the moat to feli'ng: after it, (he elastici- 
ty of the curl. Ibis being o^s^ tht gaalilitt.andor- 
(ftnonf oceOTRpain'nienl of tuperjineneu. 

3d. That, Ihererore, Ihe wboia amount is, that 
JtMnt** and mppUnti* art the moat favourable con- 
ditions for felting. 

Let OS now examine "hat are the most useful and 
pICMing qualities of clulh?, and we shall inquire 
into those properties o.' Ibe wool, by which they are 
produced. 

These qualities an', ttrengtk or wear, imptrmea 
bttity, fineness, lighliess, soilness and mellowness, 

(flMMOilB.) 



Of the Sinnglh of Ike Clolh. 

In the third section of this chapter, we showed, 
that a thread made wilh the line and supple fibre of 
wool, was stronger than one of the ssme size, made 
of coarser and harder fibres.* Besides, we have 
seen, that it is owing to these qualities of^neneu, 
luppleneu, and the property oT curling, {caraetere 
ohduU] that Ihe fibres are enabled to unite id lima te- 
ly, during Ibe operalioni of spinning and fulliugj 
again, if the contraction of the fibres be very strong, 
the thread which they yield, will not require to be 
so farzy, io order that it should felt, atid hence it 
may be more thoroughly tttisted, and acquires a 
corresponding strength- From these cooMderationi, 
we feel ourselves authorised to conclude, that the 
strongest cloths, (cielerii paribiu.) are those that are 
manufactured wilh Ihe finest wools, such as are 
generally curled in their whole length, tu/rple in all 
direclions, extenniJe, end susceptible in a high de- 
gree of the ehuticity of eonlractioii- Cloths nianu- 
I'aclured of such materials, will belter resist the 
wear and tear of all satts, as well ai the natural ef- 
fects of time. 

Of the bnpermeabilily of the Clolh. 

The impermeability of the cloth ia a conaequence 
of the degree of union between Ibe threads and the 
fibres of which it is composed. 

This quality, which is so important by affording 
a resistance to the action of eiteroal air and of 
moisture, essentially depends upon the degree of 
felling. 

That wool, consequen tly, which is Ihe most capa- 
ble of felting, will always be that (vith which im- 
permeable cloths can be manufactured; and in this 
respect also, the finest and most supple wools will 
be found to have a decided advantage. These quali- 
ties of fineness and suppleness will likewise contri- 
bute to render the cloth impermeable, duriog the 



the stuff, so will of course be the closeness and fur- 
nish of (he clo(h- 

Qf the FmtntM of the Cloth. 

The fineness of (he clolh proceeds, it is evident, 
from the fineness of (be thread, and (hi* laller i* a 
conaequence of the fiaeness of the fibre. 
Of tht Ugktntu of the Cloth. 

The lightness of (be cloth depends upon the fine- 
ness of the wool, since wilh a less weight of wool 
which felts easily, a cloth as solid and as warm can 
be made, as with a greater weight of wool without 
this quality. This needs no explanation. 

Of the Soflntu and Mellownai (tnoelUux) of the 
Chlh. 

To what elje, finally, are we to ascribe the solt- 
nesB and mellowness of the stuff, tban to the soft- 
ness of the fibres of which its nap, or down. Is com^ 
posed? Now, this quality depends upon tuppUnui 
and^neicM,' and thus we find them completing the 
beauty and value of the rioth. 

Thus we have successively passed in review the 
principal qualities of Ihe clolh, and we have found 
(hem Id depend principally upon the fineness and 
suppleness of the fibre. 

But (here is another quality which we have not 
meDtioaedibecauseitbearaarelation to all the others, 



* This reasoning holds belter as regards combed 
cloths, than as regards felled stuflfs; because the wool 
which has scrned for the manufacture of the litter, has 
been carded, during which operation, u> well as in that 
of fulling, Ihs fibres having lost their parallelisDi and 
been broken, no longer present that continuity in their 
length, upon which tho strength of Iho Ihread mainly 
depends; Deverlbeless, tbo strength of Ihe cloth, it is 
well ascertained, depends a great deal less upon the 
strength of tl>e thread taken singly, Ibaa upon the pro- 
perly which iti fibica posaen of leltinf • 



and beaides it is of too much importance iidI to ap- 
pear in the light of a matter of course, we mean 
the uniformity of the fibre in ita whole length, a* 
rei^arils fineness, suppleness, strength, elasticity, &c. 
'I'tie ivant of this uniformity will be apparent when. 
the curia, which were numerous and uniform toHardf 
Ibe root of Ihe hair, suddenly become larger and 
consequently less numeroUB, and finally disappear at 
the end. i cause of this may be Ihe corrosive ef- 
CkcU of the dung tiiih which it may have been acei- 
denlally covered. This defect is pretty common in 
onie of the superfine wools of Saxony, and has 
;iteu occasion to the operation calletf emiehage, 
thich consist* in abearing Ihe eilreme end* of Ibe 
leece. 

Thia remarkable correspondence of the beat 
qualiliea of the cloth, with those of the superfine 
ivobU, ia well worthy of attention- If its conse- 
quences be considered, they serve to explain the 
marked difl*erence in the price of a aupernoe wool. 
and one of great fineneaa, which, at first sight, ia not 
pronounced inferior, yet, one will really be worth 
double the other. Ihis difference results from the 
fact which we have puiated out, namely: that the 
qualities of (he wool are always combined, so that 
Ibe linest and most uniformly curled wool, will also 
be the moat flexible, the most extensible, the most 
uniform, Ibe taoit aueceplible of manifesling Ihe 
etatUcili/ of eonlrwtion, &,c- he: consequently Ibe 
beat filled to secure every good quality (o (be clolb, 
net only in direct ratio to its degree of auperior fine- 
ness, but in a compound ratio of all the other quali- 
ties which accompany each other.* 

Of tlie IFool at regard* Ihe mantifaeture of iVoraed 
Stvffi. 

As vce have sought, for the manufaclure of clolh, 
that wool which possessed in the highest degree the 
properly of felling — which property, by the opera- 
tions of cardingi.we must endeavour to inereaie, by 
sepuraiing and shortening the fibres, and diverting 
Ihem in all directions — so it would seem, that, for 
ttie manufacture of worsted stuffs, it is necessary 
to proceed in a manner diametrically opposite to 
thi4. The object to be attained, la, in laet, entirely 
itifferent. In Ihe latter case, the stuff ia not fulled, 
hence there ia no need of aiding tha susceptibility 
of Ihe wool for felling by carding it so as to obtaia 
a furzy Ihread. On the contrary, the quality of 
worried stuffs depends upon the evenness of the 
thread; for it is to this that Ihe stuff will owe its 
hcilliiiiicy and its softness. t 

The conditions by which we shall abtain a smooth 
thrciid, and which will be soft to the touch, are: 

\sl. That (be wool, before it is spun, be so pre- 
pared Ibat all its fibres be made to lie in one direc- 
tion, and parallel to each other: hence Ihe neeettHy of 
combing. 

-2d. i'hat Ihe fibrea be obtained as long as possi- 
ble; because then, their eitremitiei being leas nu- 
merous in a given length of the thread, will be less 
apt to rise and destroy its smoothness. 

3d. That ibese fibres be also as sraootb as possi- 
ble, in order that they may be combed with the 
greatest ease, and wilh the less losa. The softness 
of llieir surfaces being, beaides, in proportion to this 

From these primary conditions it follows, tbat the 



* As we have seen thai all these qualities of the wool 
are individually necessary to produce many of those 
Lhal are highly prized In cloths, it will be easily con- 
ceived, why the deficiency, or presence of any must nu- 
poasarily contribute in a variety of controlling naya to 
Iho BUcccM of Ihe manufaclure. 

t H'c must not forget that the soflnos* of the cloth is 
almost exclusively a consequencB of it* suppleness; as 
Uiea its down yieldl easily in all direcliuas under inf 
pressure of tho finger. But the softness of worsted 
siuSs depend! upon (be absence of furz enjbe tinned. 
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qualities required for combing loooli, are, fineness, 
siwpUness, adcI vniformity in the length of the fibres. 

We shall dwell no longer upon this subject, but 
conclude by remarking that we do not possess in 
France eombing-wooU that unite all the desired 
qualities. Some, as the longest merinos, are neither 
long enough nor smooth enough; others, as some of 
our indigenous wools, although long and smooth 
enough, want fineness, tuiiformity, and suppleness. 

There is a wide field open yet for improvement 
in this department, either b^ means of judicious 
crossings, or by the importation of original races. 
But we shall have occasion to recur to tnese means 
of improvement in a subsequent part of our work. 

The next article will bo ''on the different species 
of wools, and the nanner of studying their qualities." 



ADVANTAGES OF AN AGRICULTURAL 

LIFE. 

(Concluded from p. 130.) 

Prosperitt. 

In announcing my intention, to devote the pre- 
sent essay, to an' attempt to prove that prosperity is 
the third advantage enjoyed by the Agriculturist, I 
am rather apprehensive, that I shall startle a numer- 
ous host of the petty tillers of the soil, who claim 
the appellation of farmers, with about the same 
justice and propriety, that lawyers might demand 
that of judges. 

These are men, who answer no higher purpose 
than to affix their seals to the curse of sterility be- 
queathed to their land, by its previous owners, who 
extracted every particle of fertility from its bosom. 
They expect to obtain sustenance and profit from 
exhausted land, and often pass their lives deploring 
the hardships incident to their situation, and won- 
dering why their labours are so uniformly unproduc- 
tive. They possess land, labourers, and perhaps 
utensils, but the possession of requisites, by no 
means constitute the proprietor, a ^mer. 

And here I cannot help remarking that it is such 
individuals, that caused agriculture to be held at one 
time, in such general disesteem, .from which it is 
now I hope, rapidly risine to its proper station 
amongst the vocations of li^. But, as it is still in- 
finitely below that degree of esteem in which it de* 
serves to be regarded, I presume, it cannot be con- 
sidered either, an useless or uninteresting digres- 
sion, if 1 here enter into a brief expose, of the high 
station, amongst the employments of life, in which 
it was placed by the ancients. 

According to Herodotus, farmers, though they 
were placed according to Diodorus in the third 
class of society, were held in great esteem, in al- 
most every part of Egypt. It was to them indeed, 
that this country principally, owed its riches and 
plenty, and the experience of every subsequent age, 
has clearly demonstrated that the culture of lands, 
is an inexhaustible fund of wealth in every nation. 

We are told by Xenophoo, that the Persians be- 
stowed great care and attention upon agriculture. 
The worthy prince of that country evinces great 
anxiety, that husbandry should flourish. He had of- 
fices erected, for inspecting rural labours and econ- 
my. He caused an exact account to be given him, 
how every province and district was cultivated. I 
will here introduce a very just and very noble en- 
comium upon agriculture, by that illustrious Athe- 
nian sage, Socrates, he considered itas'*an employ- 
ment of all others, and the most worthy of men*s 
application, the most ancient, and the most suitable 
to their nature; as the common nurse of persons of 
aH ages and conditions of life; as the source ot 
health, strength, plenty, riches, and a thousand so- 
ber delights, and honest pleasures; as the mistress 
and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, reli- 
gion; and in a word, of all kinds of virtues both 
civil "and military.*' 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, used every possible ex- 



ertion, to reflect honour upon agriculture, which he 
considered, the certain means to render his people 
hhppy, and to diffuse abundance, throughout the 
land. He even, took the trouble, to engage in la- 
borious study, in order to make himself, thoroughly 
proficient in the rules of agriculture* We are in- 
formed by Pliny, that he composed books upon the 
subject. Hiero was extremely popular, bis name 
was always dear to his subjects, his laws and consti- 
tutions, always so much venerated, that they were 
alwa>^s observed as sacred and inviolable, not only 
in his reign, but in all succeeding times; not only 
by his subjects, but even by their conquerors, the 
Romans. 

Lycurgus, imagined that the only effectual meth- 
od of banishing, insolence, envy, fraud and luxurv, 
and the other distempers of the state, was by mak- 
ing an agriculturist of every citizen of Laconia. 
This extraordinary scheme, was caried into success- 
ful operation, it is well known, and has ever since, 
been ranked, amongst the laudable institutions of 
this immortal legislator. 

The Israelites, the Egyptians, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, all inculcate the high regard which ought to 
be paid to agriculture. This, let us remember, was 
the constant employment, of the bravest and most 
warlike people in the world, every reader ought to 
know, that I allude to the ancient Romans* 

From the foregoing detail, we ascertain, that agri- 
culture, was a vocation so honourable, that the wis- 
est, best, and bravest, most willingly engaged in it. 

It has always been, matter of astonishment what 
advantages the Egyptians, by their labour, derived 
from a limited extent of country, whose soil was 
was made wonderfully fruitful, by annual inunda- 
tions of the mysterious Nile, and the indefatigable 
industry of the inhabitants. 

In Persia, the encouragement which those who 
tilled and improved their grounds met with, and the 
punishment inflicted upon those idle persons, who 
through laziness and negligence, did not do so, be- 
gat a spirit of industry, which produced advimtages 
to the country beneficial, to an incalculable degree. 

In Sicily the admirable efforts of Hiero resulted, 
in making the principal riches of the state, and the 
most certain fund of the prince's revenue, consist in 
the produce of agriculture. 
^'The cultivation of lands," sa^s a distinguished 
historian, "besides employing an mfinile number of 
hands which would otherwise remain idle and un- 
profitable draws into a country, bv the exportation 
of grain, the riches of the neignboorine natioas. 
and turns their current into the houses of the peo- 
ple, by a commerce which is renewed every year, 
and which is the deserved fruit of theiir labour and 
industry.'' This is a short, but forcible description 
of the great importance of agriculture, and cannot 
too often be repeated, as this employment, is unhap- 
pily too little regarded, too much neglected. 

1 will now return to the particular object of 'the 
present essay. To ensure prosperity, there are a 
few indispensable prerequisites, which I deem it 
proper here to enumerate. 

The farmer must have good land. 

He must have system. 

He must reside upon his farm. 

He must give his personal attention to its con- 
cerns. 

In the following remarks, it must be understood 
that I refer to the farmer — upon fertile soil — with a 
judicious system, residing on his possessions — pre- 
pared to give his personal attention, to its most un- 
important concerns. 

Experience teaches us, that man will labour most 
cheerfully, when he expects profit to accrue, espe- 
cially when he can mingle pleasure with his toil. It 
is an indisputable fact, that fertile land, upon 
which the essential labour is bestowed, will reward 
the farmer many fold. There will be scarcely any 
one found, I imagine, to deny, that agricultural Mr 



hour is the most pleasant in the world. It ap- 
proaches nearer to an agreeable recreation and plea- 
sant amusement, than any other occupation whieb 
deserves the name of labour. 

Good land will then produce a good revenue, sys- 
tem then becomes necessary to dispose of it to the 
best advantage, not only for increasing his capital 
in money, but also to enhance the value of his land, 
for the increase of revenue, which the proprietor 
expects from the improvement of his land, consti- 
tutes one great source of his profit 

His presence is obviously necessary on the land 
to enable him to promote these two objects. He 
can on the land, with every thing before his eyes, 
originate the best schemes to effect these desirable 
objects, and plan its ablest execution. 

His personal attention is required, that he may 
provide himself with the knowledge of all the con- 
cerns of his farm, its various wants, &c. otherwise 
he will be forced to go blindfold to work. 

I am convinced that in our country, while land is 
considered only as the means of subsistence, profit 
and enjoyment, and not as in other countries as the 
means of power and protection, that it is the far- 
mer's own fault if he is not prosperous. For here, 
we know the farmer has every inducement, to ren- 
der as great as possible, the produce which is to be 
entirely his own. In other countries this is not the 
case. 

His industry, if called into action, will be reward- 
ed with success. And -who has so great an induce- 
ment to become so as the farmer? Be is not confin- 
ed to a single crop^it is not wheat which is to re- 
pay his labour — nor tobacco — nor corn — nor rye 

nor oats — but the whole hve combined. He is not 
obliged to limit himself to the growing of grain, be 
may raise thorough bred horses, which has often 
been a productive source of revenue to the farmer- 
he may raise for market, stock of various kinds, 
wbich will all contribute to increase his income. 

It is in the power of every farmer, to secure pros- 
perity by furnishing his table from his farm — and the 
various articles of apparel from his flocks and bis 
cotton. By never expending money to purchase 
what he can dispense with, and converting into mo- 
ney every thing that he can spare. This will enable 
him to give back to his land annually, a larger por- 
tion of what it produces, (and a part he must re- 
turn) than he could otherwise do. 

If the farmer thinks proper to purchase clothing, 
he may prosper if he is economical. 

If he is energetic and active, his industry will 
produce profit, his "economy'' will enable him to 
preserve that nrofit— and the system of improve- 
ment will keep his land in a situation annually te re- 
ward his labour. 

I have now concluded my essays unon the great 
advantages of agriculture, which as I have attempt- 
ed to prove consist in Health, Happimcss, and 

IllDEFERDRNCE. 

I may hereaHer, consider the "pleasures of agri- 
culture," which I shall be better able to recommend 
having oAen participated in the delights— and never 
having enjoyed the adrantages of agriculture. 

Poets have always represented that life most pro- 
ductive of pure and geruine pleasures, where man 
was contented with the simple necessaries of life, 
where he quenched his tiirst in the crystal fountaiii> 
satisfied his hunger with the flesh, and clothed Aiis 
body with the fleece of he flock. Here nature ap- 
pears in the greatest perfection, and furnishes those 
scenes, which are most apt to delight the imagina- 
tion. Here we delight to gaze upon a prospect, 
well laid out, and diversified with fields and mea- 
dows, woods and streams. Before I conclude I 
must observe: and I have theauthority of Soerates 
for the assertion that the courtry is best adapted to 
pursue undisturbed the prec^ts of religion; here 
there are no temptations to ttansgress the laws of 
God. Man, till tbe approach nf age tdoHNiisbef 
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him le h approaching dissolution; maj rant in 
plea8ur%*s ring, heedless of religion and its laws — 
out piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without religious 
hop*8, as he declines into inobeeility, and feels 

gains and sorrows perpetually crowding upon hioi, 
ills into a gulf of bottomless misery, in which eve- 
ry reflection must plunge him deeper, and where he 
only finds new gradations of misery and new preci- 
pices of horror. Faltoee. 
July \(Hh, 1828. 



Selected bt David Ap Owen. 
The in^pcrUmee of uholesome water to Cattle, 

"I lately visited Dr. Jenner. The Doctor conde- 
scended to converse with me on the diseases of cows; 
and informed me, that giving wholesome water to 
cows, was of more importance than the public is 
aware of. He told me there was a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood, where three or four farmers had sustained 
so much loss from abortions in their cows, from red 
%vater, and other diseases, that they were either 
rained or obliged to give it up. The present occu- 
pier suspected that the water they drank was the 
cause of the mischief, and therefore sunk three wells 
on different parts of his farm, and pumped the water 
into troughs for the cattle. The ponds were fenced 
round to prevent them from getting at the water, so 
that they drank only from the troughs. Since that 
time the farmer has not had a single abortion or 
one case of red water. His cattle have been free 
also from swollen udders; and what is of more im- 
portance, he makes more cheese, and his cheese is 
greatly improved in quality. The Doctor wished 
me to visit the farm, which I did, and another at a 
short distance. 1 found that the usual mode of wa- 
tering cattle, where there was no brook or running 
water, was from a pit of stagnant rain, or spring 
water, to which the cattle had access by means of 
a sloping; path on one side only. It has been ob- 
served that cattle, immediately after drinking,dung 
or make water; and almost always before leaving 
the sloping path — the dung and urine therefore flow 
into the pond, or are washed into It by the rain, and 
make the water so impure, that it has been found 
to kill eels, and nothing but noxious insects can live 
in it The disgust which sucb water must excite in 
animals accustomed to drink from brooks, is gra- 
dually overcome in a great measure, and they some- 
times drink it without appearing to sufier; but the 
influence it has upon the animals* health is striking- 
ly shown on this farm. On visiting the other farm, 
where the cows had been prevented from drinking 
this pond water only six months, the beneficial e^ 
fects of drinking wholesome water was sufiiciently 
obvious to demonstrate its utility. Before that time, 
they were frequently meeting with red water and 
swollen quarters; that is, a swelling of a part of the 
adder; but since the cows had drank pure water, 
not a case of either had occurred." 

[ Whitens Compendium. 

[This reminds us of a fact that fell under our ob- 
servation last week — a lady near this city had kept 
in a glass globe, for some weeks, some beautiful gold 
fish; they grew finely and were the admiration of 
all who saw them; subsisting entirely on pump wa- 
ter. Some time since, for some cause she sent for 
water to a neighbouring pump, very near, and per- 
ceiving soon aAer that the fish became sluegisb, she 
removed the water and they recovered. The other 
day, the pump at the door, from which her fish was 
supplied, being muddy, she sent to a neighbour's 
pump not more than 1«50 yards distant — The water 
sucb as is used every day, and apparently very 
wholesome and clear. The fish globe was filled with 
that late in the evening, and the consequence was, 
the death of all her beautiful gold fish the next day. 
IVtt proves how much depeods on latent qualitiet of 



water, which may be often the cause of sickness to 
man and beast as well as fish. [£d Jim, Far, 



Wounds in Cattle. 

'*The treatment of wounds in brutes is much the 
same as that practiced in healing those on the human 
body. The operations of nature are the same in 
both; and from these are derived the principles 
which direct the management of wounds. The cru- 
elties which are practiced by ignorant and unskilful 
persons, in applying their nostrums, and knives and 
pincers, cords, and burning irons, to poor dumb ani- 
mals, call loudly for the intervention of common 
sense and humanity.'* [Mackenzie, 



BEET SUGAR. 



^^Freneh Chamber of Deputies, > 
SUting \5thMayt 1829.^ 

"The makers of sugar from Beets, at Pont a Mous- 
son, petitioned that the duties on foreign sugars 
should remain, at least for some time, in order that 
they might prepare for the alteration. 

*'W. Thouvord, desired to present some observa- 
tions upon the petition, the principles of which he 
advocated; the making of sugar from Beets is highly 
useful to the country. If we continue to advance in 
its manufacture, as we have done for some time 
past, we shall augment the productive wealth of 
France, to an amount that will approximate 80 mil- 
lions of livre8,or in round numbers about $15,000,- 
000. The manufacture of Beet sugar renders oth- 
er services to agriculture; but, that which is next 
important to the human mind, is that it occupies and 
sustains a numerous population at a period of the 
year that there is a deficiency of other labour. It al- 
so puts into circulation many articles of great va- 
lue. 

"M. de Marmier, said the cultivation of the Beet 
is of the highest agricultural importance. Jt pre- 
pares the ground for wheat. It nourishes a large 
population. Protection and encouragement are due 
to the manufacturers which sustain this population, 
and which he produced to us one of a most valua- 
ble article of provisions.'* 

Mr. Skinner, I translate the above from a French 
paper, merely to shew in what agricultural light the 
subject of Beet sugar is now viewed in France. The 
application to the chamber is likely to fail; but, as 
to the encouragement of domestic manufactures, 
without legislative aid, there is no question. I flatter 
myself the hints may prove of some use to the 
American Farmer. Amphicon. 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWERS. 

In reviewing a treatise on the cultivation of orna- 
mental flowers, by Roland Green, the London Lite- 
rary Gazette has the following remarks: — '*We are 
pleased with any thing which may attract the atten- 
tion of our citizens, especially the female part of 
them, to the delightful science of floriculture. For 
the humble in life it afibrds a cheap and pleasant 
recreation; and for the rich, what bestowal of their 
abundant leisure can ensure a greater portion of 
real epicurean enjoyment than the cultivation of 
beautiful plants? It is alike a source of pleasure to 
youth and to age. The happiest old man we ever 
met with was the superintendent of the Liverpool 
conservatories. He had lived for a long life among 
flowers and verdant plants, and in his age was flour- 
ishing as the greenest of his charge. With a beau- 
tiful enthusiasm the old man bent fondly over the 
opening bud, or walked proudly among the shapely 
and the blooming people of his little paradise, aa a 
prince amidst hit children aod vastals; and certain- 



ly no conqueror ever bore his trophies with more 
triumph than he did the jewel presented him by 
Alexander of Russia, in token of his bloodless con- 
quests over the vegetable kingdom; nor is the learn- 
ed and venerable gentleman, under whose care the 
garden of Liverpool has obtained a superiority over 
all others in England, alone in the love of floricul- 
ture. The roost eminent philosophers and poets 
have not disdained the humble lessons and simple 
delights of the flower garden; and we do believe 
that the progress of pure taste and true refinement 
is in no way more distinctly marked than by the 
cherishing of nature*s beauties. For ourselves, and 
we know we are not singular in that respect, when- 
ever we pass a dwelling, the windows of which are 
glowing with flower-vases, we 'desire with it more 
acquaintance,* and set it down as the abode of 'good 
people.* We do not believe that disorder or evil 
passions can prevail in a household where a love 
for the quiet pleasures of floriculture is evinced, and 
have no douot that the presence of these fair and 
innocent things of nature's loveliness has a deep 
salutary effect on the human character.'* 



New Yoek HoaTicuLTuaAL Societt's Exhibition. 

The members of the society and visiters were 
gratified last evening, (July 7.) by a fine display of 
the most beautiful flowers, from the proprietors of 
different gardens in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Rarely, if ever, has a collection been exhibited com- 
bining so great a variety of vegetable beauties 
which at this season of the year are roost in request 
among our florists. Of the mag^nificent carnation, 
which sports into such innumerable varieties, up- 
wards of 100 distinct sorttt were brought forward. 
These were principally produced at the garden ef 
Mr. William Prince, at Flushing, to whose skill and 
enterprise the catalogue of our garden products is 
so largely indebted for some of its most valuable 
specimens. Among the samples of fruit, some re- 
markably, fine gooseberries were presented to tb« 
society by Mrs. Winter, of Flushing. 

[AVir York Eve, Poet. 
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BEES. 

I have found my hives much annoyed by the in- 
roads of the miller Hfid her progeny, and on reading 
the article in the 7th No. of the present volume of 
the Farmer, I removed some of them, and grooved 
the floor of the bee house, opening a channel three 
quarters of an inch wide and half an inch deep, of 
the exact extent of the hive, so that the lower part 
rested immediately over the grooves, which I filled 
with fine salt; anticipating that I should thereby 
form a bed which the miller would not select for the 
deposition of her eggs; and that if placed in contact 
with the salt, the eggs would not produce the worms 
so destructive of our hopes of honey. My expec- 
tations oT success have, however, been much abated 
by reading a stricture on the first article in the 11th 
No.; and that I might not be confined to a single ex- 
periment, I placed other hives on grooves filled with 
finely pulverized charcoal. At a future period I 
will give you the results of these attempts to guard 
against the bee moth, and in the mean time beg the 
favour of your calling the attention of tbe keepers 
of bees to the roost convenient and successful pro- 
tection of the hives from the injurious visits of these 
insects. Medicus, in the article last referred to, 
observes, "A treatise recently published by Messrs. 
Marsh and Capen, on the management of bees, and 
the prevention of the bee moth, will be found to 
contain the requisite information;'* let me request 
the favour of your traosfertng to the '^Farmer,*' the 
information here spoken of. G. S. 
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BEES— INQUIRY. 
Whit is the largest number of a «warm? I late- 
It, bj neighing a hive berore.nnd aRer introducing 
tbo bees, BiceTtained ihe weight of the iwarm to be 

(ix and three quarter pounds; bj weighing a few 
that were killed in hiving, nnd computing Ihe living 
and dead bees as of the same weight, 1 made (he 
entire swarm to consist of 14,600 bees. Suppoiiog 
the emigranta to be somewhat less than the parent 
stock, il 19 probable that previous (o iwarming (be 
hive contained uptfarils of Ibirlj thousand — the eft' 
pacily of Ihe mother hive was nearly equal to four 
Iboutand cubic inches. Philo Apis. 
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THE FARMER'S SONG. 
Away with grandeur, pomp, and gold; 

Away with childish ease. 
Give me but strength ray plough to hold. 

And I'll find means (o please. 



Tis Bweet to (oil for (has 



cloT 



Sot (end to make my tabor prove. 
The sweetest of my joyi. 

The humble morsel I procure. 

When labor mabei It sweet. 
Is eaten with a. taste more pure 

Thau meats (bat monarcfas eat. 
Tis mine;— yes, 'lis my happy lot. 

From cares and avarice free, 
To own but (his secluded col. 

Sweet friends and liberty. 
Thus I. no monarch on his (brone 

Can grudge his destiny; 
Let him his weight of cares bemoan. 

Whilst 1 am truly free. 
When labor wearies and grons dull, 

I with my dog and gun. 
Set forth the finest game to cull. 

And thus all sorrows shun. 



Who hi 
la not the cheerful 
The happiest man that lii 
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Abingdon, Carliale, Coventry, Chesterfield, Dudley, 
Harnnglon, Lauderdxle, Radnor, Rosslyn, Tanker- 
vilte, Wemyss, EhsIhof, Allen, Castlereagh, Ennia- 
more, Norm»nby, Lyndhurat, Graves, Eljihinatone, 
De Rods, Heytetbury, Pctre, Robert Spencer, 
^iiiart de Kothessy, Southamplon, WbarncliSe, 
'[■joller, Princes Foiignac, Puckier. Muskau, Cimi- 
lelli. be. The company began to assemble about 
livo o'clock, and at four, breakfiisl, which was laid 
In ?i;;ht roams, was announced. During breakfast, 
bis lioyal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, in a most 
Hallering and condescending manner, proposed the 
lieulih of the Duke and Duchess of St. Albao's. 
'I'he Duke of St- Alban's modestly returned bis and 
the Duchess's thanks, and mentioned haw happy be 
K»s lurrounded by his illustrious guests, and dear 
O-iends and relatives, the greater part of whom 
were present at his marriage. He laid he would, if 
he cauld, have revived an old custom uf claiming a 
tlitch of bacon at Dunmow; but as he could not do 
that, he begged the Duchess, as a mark of his afiec- 
lian and regard, to accept a silver fruit basket (made 
by Rundell and Bridge, and most splendid and valua- 
ble,) on which was engraved a Bitch, with (he fol- 
lou'ing lioes, which bis grace repealed remarkably 
well, to the great amuaemenl of the Royal and dis- 
tinguished party: — 

"In love connubial, formed to live and last, 
This gift records a blissful (welvemoDth past; 
We olaim then, boldly claim, thy flitch, Dunmow, 
First, of the blest, who keep the marriage vov." 
The duke then adverted (o a superb plaleau on 
the table, presented, most affectionately, on this 
occasion to the Duchess, by the dowager Marchion- 
ess of Bute, consisting of the Trajan and Autonine 
columns, two Egyptian obelisks, and an equestrian 
fiirure of Marcus Aurelius, exquisitely executed in 
bronze, gilt, at which the Duchess and himself fell 
highly gratified. — The Duchess said, she wished 
ihe could answer the Duke in a proper manner, 
and though she had spoken in public on former 



-■ke. ifCumt.... ■ '•-- .o... ...o Princ 

...d, honoured Ihe Ix— ^ ...... Juchess of St. Ainan's 

■''K their company, at their villa, to celebrate Ihe 
.>■ ,11 versa ry of their Graces' marriage. The invita- 
■"■" -•'■e not numerous, being chiefly confined to 
u, .e.jiives and near friends of the Ouko and Du- 
hcu, which included the ■'-■'"'■'-•t of Bute, Har 
wvby, B»-i— i-'i> Guilfo'' -elt, BcsfaoroDgb 

lanilw ■■ 'r.iiM .-'-I n^s'l.lk^u 



_j, she begged the Duke's acceptance of a 

uared cutter, called Ibe Falcon, in allusion to the 
office of Grand Falconer of England— Immediately 
allerwards Ihe boatmen, dressed in yellow silk and 
green <lho livery of the Duke,) with their oars, and 
the steersman with bis flag, made their appearance 
in a conservatory adjoining, in which the "Cana- 
dian Boat Glee," with many other songs, were then 
admirably suoe by Mr. Braham, Misa Stephens, 
Mr, and Mrs, Knyvett, Miss Grant, Miss Goward, 
Ibe Hisses Uawse, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Lee te, and 
others, with which every one was highly delighted. 
Ihe morning exhibited a constant succession o' 
rtniuieraenls, dispersed in various parts of tbi 
^rciinds. At some distance I'rom the bouse, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and German ballets were danced in 
tent, erected for the purpose, near to which otlii 
amused themselves with archery. The Tyrolesc 
Minstrel* and Ihe Herrraan* delighted olheri of the 
company, and (heinleival* were enlivened by Ihe 
military baod and bugles- The whule concluded 
with quadrilles and waltzes, in a Itmporary n 
erected near the house, which was illuiiiini 
and, at the close of Ibe day, llie ground assu 
the appearance of fairy land, from the number of 
variegated lamps suspended from Ibe trees. Soi 
after II o'clock the company rclired. 

[London paptr. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

In certain parts of the United Slates, refular war 
ppears (o have been commenced against uiis foe of 
be human race. In several of Ibe cities, soeietiu 
have been formed, composed of active philanthm- 
pists, the best edbrts of Mbieb are directed to the 
discouragement of the inteoiperate nse of ardent 
spirits; and in the anniversary discourse* which are 
delivered, the excesses of the vice are presented in 
Ihe most odious and appalling colours. The follow- 
ing is one among the numerous niisribi which have 
been levelled at "the enemy." — It is at least a good 
parody of a noble original. 
New Decli 

When in Ihe course of bur 
necessary fur one people to dissolve the intetttpirttt 
bonds which bind them with another, and to assume 
Ihe lobtr station to which Ihe lawi of nature anil of 
nature's God entitle them, a decent respect (o the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
clare Ibe causes which impel them lo llie separation. 

We hold these truths to bo self-evident: That aJI 
..eo are created labtr; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalieuable rights— that 
^% these are life, liberty, and the purity of 
health; that whenever any habiti become destructive 

these ends, it is the right of people to alter theni. 
Prudence indeed will dictate that habiU\oDg esta- 
blished should not be changed for light or transient 
causes, and accordingly mankind are mane disposed 
to suffer than to right tbemselves, by altering the 
habits lo which they have been accustomed. Bnt 
when a long course of indulgence in iuaury andia- 
toiication evinces a design lo reduce men to abso- 
lute buatlinai, it is Iheir duly to provide new h- 
quor» for their future security. The history of hm 
is a history of repeated raBeU and ineiriatMNi. To 

ore this let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

It has called together men at places unusual aad 
__icomfortable, and distant from the depositor; of 
their /amity records, for the sole purpose of reda- 
eing Ibem into compliance with gill imd hatf fku 
measures; it has endeavoured lo prevent Ihe popn- 
latioo of these Slates; it has made Judges depend 
upon its exeitetnenl alone; it has erected a multitude 
of grog tbopt, and sent among us swarms of drones 
to eat our substance; il has kept amonpl ua in lime 
of lemperonce, standing dutilferiei; and in tome 
cases, it has rendered the military superior to the 
civil power — it has subjected us to a jurisdielion 
foreign to our cotulilufion; it has cut off our respce- 
tabihvy with all the world; it has imposed imhteHU^ 
on us without our consent; it has transported us 
half KM ovtr, to be tried for pretended sobriety; it 
has taken anay our appetites, and altered funda- 
mentally our former hahiU; it has invested itself Hilh 
power to rule us in all cases whatever; il has plun- 
dered OUT barns, ravnged our lands, burnt our 
throats, and di'Slroyed the lives of our people; at 
this time large casks of foreign liquors are trans- 
ported to complete the work of death, desolation and 
drunkenness, a thing totally unworthy a dvUUquor; 
it has excited domestic broils amongst us, and has 
brought on us the merciless libertine, whose known 
made of warfare is an undistinguished destruction 
of happiness among all conditions of people. A 
tiguor which is thus marked by every ai " 
define a tyrant, isuoGI lo be the riikr c 
pie. Nor have we been wanting in a 
Brandy and Whukey. ^Ve have warned them from 
lime lo lime of attempts to extend an unwarrantr 
ble jurisdiction over us; but they too have beei 
deaf to the voice of reason. We must Iherefoti 
acquiesce in (he necessity which denouneea our i> 
paration, and hold them as we hold all tinixw^—^iu 
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1« 



Tfao' 



enre[ 



nphor. 



r, pepper, cedar wood, ■avinc, 
Ut. 10 keep niolhs from cIoIIicb, is uniTailing it the 
elotbu are not freqiienll)' laken out, brushed, and 
kintt; and if clothes are lalien out, brushed ind 
•ired, no campbor or other ingrcdienlB ii neceaiary 
to keep them (rom the moth, or other insects. To 
convince himseir and olbera of the uaelessnest of 
cimpbor »nd other nostrums alone, M, Vinel, of the 
Straiburg Museum, has hatched moths in an at- 
■DOspfaere impregnated njlh camphor, and the other 
■ufailkDcet mcDiioned, 

They tell a story of an Irishman traTelling aome 
wintera since in Germany, who seeing anolher bed 
placed abore his own, concluded that it musl be the 
cmlom here to steep in layers, one Bbore anolher. 
Ai no one cani«, he rung the beil, and directed the 
KTTant lo (ell the gentleman who was to lie on lop, 
that bein^ very ileepv, he would thank him to come 
■OOD to bed, as he did not lilie to be disturbed after 
be bad fallen asleep — Dwigkt'i TravtU in Otrmmy. 



^ma ^AW,m^^, 



Baltihokk, Fridit, Jult 34, I 



lO* SILK— COCOONS.— As the culture of 
filk has been commenced, experimentally, ir 
parla of Ibe union, many inquiries are made for 
m market Tor the cocoons^ and we adopt this mode 
or replying lo our numerous correspondents whr 
■ak information on the subject. A( this time i 
h beliered there is no market for cocooni in th< 
Uniled Stsles. A sociely has been established 
in Philadelphia Tor promoting the culture of 
one object of which is lo purchase cocoons; 
•t the last accounts ive have had, Ihey wer« 

Erepared to purchase, hut entertained hopes of 
Bine so. We have endeavoured lo impress upoa the 
minnii of our readers, the faci, that much of the 
profit* of the silk culture will arise from (he reeling 
of the cocoons, even when a market is established; 
but under present circumstances, the cocoons should 
be reeled, as the raw silk will 6nd a ready market 
in any of the large cities. The process of reehng 
appears very difiicult at first; and so it really is to 
an unpractised hand: and so would be the simple 
act of spinning collon on a common wheel; but after 
a little eipericoce it becomes quite easy and simpli 
It ii necessary in every Ibiug lo get the use of the 
tools and the lingers, before work can be done pro- 
perly and with facility- nothine more is wanted in 
silk reeling, to enable any woman to reel a pound of 
nn silk a day. 

We are glad to hear very favourable accounts 
from wveral quarters of the union, of the experi- 
ment! this year in making silk. They have taken 
the subject up In the south, in the west, and in the 
nortb, in good earnest; and the specimens wilh 
ft hicfa we have been furnished are equal lo any thing 
of European manufiicture. And why should they 
not be^ VVe have a climate beyond all coiupariann 
luperior to Ihe European fur the production of silk; 
He have Ihe mulberry, «quul in fitness, if not su(>e- 
rior, to that grown in Europr; and we have the 
"little spinner" ilself, of Ihe "best blood," and all 
the varieties Ihey have in EuropK, and it has been 
fuflicicnily proved that it does not degenerate by 
being translated to our heallhf'il country. Having 
ad these, nothing more is wanted to enable us to 
make a* good if not belter silk than is made by Ihe 
Europeans, but a moderate share of ingenuily and 
per*e»erance — and who shall say the people of the 

United StHtes have not ihese, at least in an equal 

dvicree.lo the Europeans generally? 

VVe have specimens nf American silk constantly 

in tbe office of the Farmer, for Ihe inspection of 
iboM wbo dcatie to see it. Amonf them a clualer 



f four different kinds of worms — those 

that spin snoif while cocoons, orange, sulphur, and 

flesh colour — Ihe object of which is to show the 

simplicity of the espalier, or coolrivancc for the 

rms lo spin on, and the different binds of worms. 

r some purposes the white silk worm is far supe- 

r to any other, and often indispensable, especiallv 

making silk for goods of a very delicate dye. ft 

< been thoushl, however, that the white worm is 

so profitable as the common kind; but the gen- 

nan who raised Ihe parcel of which wo have a 

cimen, thinks that Ibey are equally as productive 

the comrnan kind, and that I hey possess some 

important advantages over any other. 

Trantlationfrom llu J<iwnal of Uaeful and Practical 
Scifnces, hyMiuUr Tkeodorick B. SMrtner. 

REHlKEiGLE pRUITBinTHE UttlTED St*TCS, 

Not only agriculture is making great progress 
America, but horticulture is bringing itself tope 
fcclion, it makes every day new discoveries. The 
taste that all Ihe inhabitants of this bappy country 
have for useful knowledge and industry, will make 
them direct their attention lo all the object* that 
can increase their happiness and social enjoym< ' 
Capt. Elliott, of the American navy, has la 
from South America to Baltimore, sonie goosel 
rice, twice Ibe size of those thai have been culli 
id in that country. Mjjor McKim cultivated n 
the same city the gooseberries of Mancour (called 
in French les grosselles de Mancour,) which w-- 
near four inches in circumference; that which ap- 
pears incredible to pertons who have not seen in 
England the same fruit brought by the means of 
culture to the size of an inch in diameter. The 
Editor of the American Farmer says that he had 
received apricots from John Willis, Esq. of Oxford 
that were seven inches in circumference. 



[The foUuwing citracl of a letter, is from one of 
the most respectable gentlemen of Penniylvaoia, 
who may be relied upon for the correctness of thq 
facts asserted. The articles produced on the fartn, 
exclusive of the whiskey, bogs and wheat, would 
certainly amount to sul&cient to pay the expenses of 
the farm; and transportation of Ihe three principaJ 
articles la market — the cattle tvould be worth about 
iSO a head— $600, if only twenty were fdttened. 
With tbe article of butter alone, we learn verbally, 
be pay* all his grocer's bills. A brief remark on thi» 
subject is sufficienl — if we had mare *uch farmer* 
should hear less of hard times.] 



EiUatl— Columbia, Julg 16, ISJB. 

ce I mentioned something respect- 

aw's farming, which you seemed 
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It is known that arsenic or the corrosive subli- 
mate is very good to protect tbe collections ol 
(oral history against ibe attacks of insects. But 
when they employ those substances lo preserve Ihe 
hides before ihey are litleJ wilh straw, Ihese lose 
Iheir elasticity and become soft so that it is very 
difficult to give them the proper forms; it is beside* 
almost always impossible lo employ arsenic in Ibe 
preservation of insects. They also make use of 
(allow and camphor, hut Ihe lalter is in general in- 
sufficient It appears that Ihe best method is that 
of Mr. Uibson, of Liverpool, and which can be em- 
ployed wilh confidence. 

I have found, says he, that nothing di>slray a the 
insects belter than the refined spirits of turpentine; 
this is the way in which I make use of il: [ put 
the turpentine in a bladder, the opening of which [ 
tie very light wilh a piece of waned pack thread; 
il is sufficienl then to place the bladder in the press 
where the objects of natural history are contained. 
If there are any insects in the feathers or in the skin 
of ihe animals, ihey will fall off almost as soon as 
ihcy inhale the odour; and they will all die in the 
space of a few days. 

It in also known that the spirits of turpentine des- 
Iroy* immediately the insects that it touches; and it is 
a quicker and more efficacious way lo destroy them 
than that which is generally employed by piercing 
Ihe body wilh a pin, and soaking Ihem in aqua 
fortU. Tbe use of Ihe turpentine presents not only 
an advantage for the collections of natural history 
on account of its cheapness, but also because of 
the facility and promptitude with which it can be 
employed, save* much time to the naturalists, who 
■re making collections. The aaalomisls might also 
make the most of it, for the preservation of tbe pre- 
paration* which tbey are accustomed le nuke 



ing my so 
surprised a 

a pari, so far as I know, all of which is raised on » 
farm not exceeding 300 acres. His people are.ona 
grown man, end one not grown but able lo plough, 
one distiller, and two girls nbout Ihe house, no slaves, 
no coloured people doi^s he keep about him. During 
hay-making and harvesling, he is obliged to get B 
few more hands, say fire or six, for about fifteen or 

twenty days. Mr docs not work hitnielf. 

but is always present lo see it go on right. 
The proceeds of whiskey sold in Balti- 
more, ja.sss 

67 hogs, 659 

Wheal, say 500 husbels at $1.55, - 775 

$3,877 
In addition lo this he lakes many other articles li> 
market which I am not able lo make an estimate of. 
There is oats, barley, bay, fruit and butter; and ba 
fattens from twenty lo thirty head of large cattio 
every year; his land at this time will produce hetler 
crops than it did some years ago — you hear no 
noise, no bustle or confusion, about his house or 
farm; every thing moves on quietly. We have a hun- 
dred farmer* in our county that do as well M 
Mr. , and better too. 

Kl4X Flint ih New Zeilinds 

Jtfnrtinsbur;, Btrketcs County, Virginit, I 
Juts 16, 18tS. t 

Dear Sir, — t addressed a letter to you perhaps ■ 
year ago on the subject of the Flax plant of Nevr 
Zealand. I am persuaded from several accounts of 
■ article in question, which I h^ve met with, that 
would be a valuable addition lo our objects of 
culture in the United States. Il is said lo be In se- 
veral respects superior to both hemp and Qai. t 
think it could hardly fail to succeed in some one of 
the great variety of soils and climalea in gur conn' 



try. 

Can you procure some of Ihe seed for trial? I 
am informea that those of our countrymen who are 
engaged in the South sea whale fishery, always visit 
New Zealand. From some of these, I should think 
tbe seed might be procured, logelber wilh some in- 
formation as lo the climate where il grows, mode ot 
culrure. handling, &c, 1 would lake it as favaor. if 
you would let me know by leller, whether you caa 
procure the seed in the way suggested, or any Other 
and in what probable lime. I should like lo try Ibe 
article here, and have il tried in Ihe western coun- 
try. 



Mr. 



Naw M»i 






Perceiving an extensive IrafTic going on, in live 
stock, l>eliveen Liverpool end London, and Ihe ne>T 
setllemenl in 6wan river. I have thought that perhip* 
it would be possible far goad cattle and horses to 
find a market there in Uniled Slates' vessels. Ifit 
be legal, it mighi prove a source of profitable ap*- 
culation in these dull time). I am, fiu. AurmooK 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 



-Flour is eilremelj .lull. 
and on the decline. We can heur of no sales oil 
Honard slreel flour worlhy of remark, nnij our quo- 
Istion JB merely nomlnBl) inilecil some dealers bold 
on in the hope of hinder [irice!. The wagon price 
ii generally considered lo be g5 a 5.13^. bales ol 
eitj mills flout have been made al $5. There i« no 
Susquehanna in markel. Grain.— Wheal continuca 
to decline. A cargo of best red from St. Marj'a, was 
loldal SOdtlS; another from Talbot counly.at 90 
fqr red, and 03 for while, and another uf while 
brought 95. Our qiiolations embrace the averai^e 
rates of the market, A small cargo of new oala 
was sold yeslerdav at 33j. Live Stock — Beef is 
rather dull, but prime would command our rales. 
The sates since oiir lust, with one exception, have 
been of quiie ordinary block, at from jjo to ^5.50. 
One lot of prioie was sold al g6. 

Latest FoHEiatt News. 
Since our last the ship Sully has arrived at New 
York from Havre, bringing dates lo the Isl June. 
There is nothing, however, of imporlanee, the pa- 

fiera being Glleil with vjigue rumors and wild specu- 
ations relative to Ihe Turkish war. Indeed we are 
unable la select any thiof; of inlercsl to our readers 
except a brief notice of the French markets, which 
will be found below. 

On this Mde Ihe Atlantic, there ii an item of soms 
interest. We allude (o Ihe invasion of Mexico h; 
a Spanish army Iron) Cuba. The e^ipedition has 
really sailed, and we may Boon hear of Ihe result. 
It Ike Havre Journaiof lit June. 
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CoTTOB. — There has been no variation during 
the past week.. There is a steady demand, holders 
■re firm, and prices supporled. All our stock except 
300 halen is American. The stock is 33,500 bales 
Rgainst 45,000 at Ihe saino period lasl year- Ihe 
arrivalnur Ihe week, were »034 bales—1333 from 
New Orleans — 1357 from Charleston— 400 of which 
were S. Ulamla— 465 bales from New York. Salo 
3554 bales, inrluding 359 Louisiana ord. lo good 
85 r. a I0«; 776 Mobile 86 a 9ii; 509 Tenn. and 
Alab. SI a 871; 8GT Uplands, common, 77 a 93. 

itiee.- The heavy articles of grain have had an 
nnfavaiiAble inlluence in this article, and 24 T. were 
wilh difficulty obtained for 83 lierces of ordinary 
quality. 'I'hireare abouieOO tierces in second hands. 

Ftotir.— The American on sale ia without demand. 

The following letter received by Ihe Broke, al 
New York, and with which we have been favoured 
by a respectable mercantile bouse, is not so late by 
a day as ■ letter we received by Ihe Corinlhian. As, 
however, that lellcr is the only testimony which we 
have seen from Liverpool respecting Ihe important 
advance in Cullun, it will not be amiss to give il ihe 
confirmalion of what follows. {J^". Y. paper 

Exlraelof a fetter, dated Linerponl, May 37. 18!!9. 

"To day, many buyers have been present. But 
aa the holders are not desirous to sell except at im- 
proved prices, it has made many of the buyers shy 
in acting, as there is a reluclnnce lo pay an ad- 
vance. You may consider the mnrbel iirm at 1-Sd 
higher in Braxils, And in American collon a full ti 
on the Uit 10 days. The sales lo-day w'' - '>ui 
S,5D0 bags; Uuwcdx S I 8.1. n 7-3d.; iMo^ e 

I 5 l-iid.; Orleans 5 l-3d a 7.1 ; Sea Mar i 

i 13 l-3d; Bi.rHn*-"-^ « ■ ' '■ ■■" 



.40. /fojv'-/..ard, 1st sort, new, lb. .9. PorJt, clear, bbl, 
n.60a IS.OU; Nary, mess, 13.00 a 13.60; Cargo, No. 1- 
13.00 a 13.50. Secdi, Herd's Grass, bushel, 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rje Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass S.60; Red Top .81 a 1.00; Lu- 

,1b. .38 a. SO; White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 a .SO; 

lo. Norltiern, .1 :i .9; French Sugar Beel 1. 60; Man- 
gel Wurzel . ITool, Merino.fuU blood, washed, .il a 

35; do. do. unwashed, AS a.^i; do.lbree-iburtlls, wasb- 
, lb a .30, do. half blood, .3S a .S6; do. quarter, 
washed, -SO a .Si; Native, washed .18 a .20; Pulled, 
Lambs', Isl sort, .Sb a 37; do. £d sort, .SS a .!S; do. 
spinning, Istsort, !7 a .30. 

iViMJ Currntl inJVtw York,July 18. 

is-wax, jellow .13 a .Si. Collon, New Orleans .9J 

i Upland, .Bt a .lOi; Alubamn, .9 a 11. Collon 
Baggin^.Hompyd. .lSa.anFlfls.i3n.n. Rar, Ame- 
rican, 8 a 9. Flaxaeiil, rough, tierce ; clean ; 

flour, N. Vork.bU. 5.311 a — ; Canalfi.Sli ab.SZ; Bal- 
timore Howard at. 6.7B Bfc.fllii Richmond city mills, — ; 
country, 6.25 a ; Ateiand'a, 6-as a 6.50; Fredericks- 
burg a S.2S; Pelersburg, 5.25 a ; Bye Flour, 

3.^7^3 3.62^; Indian Meal, per bbt. £.26 aa.S7i; per bhd 
13.00. GruiB, Wheat, Virginia 1.02 a l.OSiN. Carolina, 
B8 a 1.02; Rye, North, 60 a 62; Corn, Yel. Nor. .60 a 
.66; Barley, .— a .— ; Oats, South and North, .30 a .38; 
Peas, white, drj 1 bu. — ; Beans, 1 bu. 7.B0 a B.OO. Profi- 
,Beef,niesse.e2aio.i2j; prima 7.60 a 8.00; cargo 

Butter, N.Vork, — a -; shipping, .8 a .11; Lard, 

GJ; Pork, mess iS.OD s 13.50; prime 10. !6 a 10.50, 

cargo 9.00 a ; Hams, Vs., per lb. .9 a. lOi; Northern 

.9 a .lOJ. Rice .2\ a .S. Tibacca, Virginia .3i a .Si a-BJ; 
Kentucky, .SJ a 6^ a .6^. fVaol, Merioc, AmerJcnn 
flcoco, .3i a .36; Pulled, .3* a .36; common, .18 a .2i; 
Pulled, spinning, -IS a .33. 

Prieei Cairenl in PhitaiUlphia, My 21. 

ftooi, yellow .22a.i3; Btata, bushel $1.00 a I.2G; 
Btf/, mess 10.60 a 11, prime 8 a 9.60, cargo 7; £ulter. No 
I,. 7^ a. 8, No. 3, .6 a. 6; CoUon, New Orleans .10 .12, 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
"1; fVnIbri, South. .3Sa.S3, West. .30a.3l; fTar.7) 

.81. Jlour, super. 5.00a , fine 4.1fi ; Rye 3.26 a ; 

Cornmeal, hds. 1 1.76 a 12.00, bis. 2.1^^ a ; Itaxittd, 

casli a ; bu 1 Grain, Wheat 1.00 a 1.20; 

Hyo.S0a.66, Corn I.e. white, .44 a. 45,1. c. yellow, .45 
a .47, u. c. round, .43 a .60; Oats .33 a .40, Barley, Pa. 

.— ; do. Koat. .65 a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 b .60. 
//ami, Jersey .9 a .11, Virginia. lOa .12, Western .8 n-B^; 

Hemp, a 210; Lard, .5 a. S;t)il, linseed,. 70 n73; Port, 

13.00 a 13.25, prime 1 1.50a 12, cargo 10. OO a 10.60; 

2.76 33.00; robacco.Kentucky .3^ B .0, Vir. .4' a.7; 

, common washed lb. .28 a .28, half blood 28. a .31 
three quarters blood .31 a .32, full blood .34 a .SB; ur 
washed, generally 10 cents la^s, according lo quality. 



Saturday, 25 

Sunday,. 26 

Monday, 27 

Tuesday, 2tt 

Wednesday,.. 90 
Thuraday,.... 30 
Friday, 31 



GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 

Orders for Grcen-Houso Plants from Ihe mugnificeni 

illeclion of Messrs D. kC. L.iNonETU, PhiladelphiD, 
received by the subscriber. 

The plants are culiivnted in pols, which therefore, 
idmits of transporting at the present season with per- 
fect safely. .411 orders will bo carefully attended to, — 
packed in boxes and received by the stcam-buBt Una. 

The collection of the Messrs. Lsndretb's is not sur- 
passed by any in the Union, and comprise Ihe oiosl 
beaulirul, both native and exotic. None are sold by 
[bcm unless in perfect hcallh, and the prices ut which 
Ihcf are oirered very reasonable. Catalogues may be 
had gratis on application. 

Also, a constant supply of the Messrs. Landrelb' 
GAItDEN St^bLDS, grown and warranted by Ihcm. 

The subscriber has likewise on hand his usual assart 
menc of AGKICL'LTUKAL IMPLEMENTS, such a 
Davis' Improved Patent Ploughs; Clery's Patent Ini- 
proicd (scotch Ploughs; Improved Bar Share Plough! 
aubstratum do. and Shovel do.; Cultivators; Wheal 
Pans; Hay Kakes; Straw Cutters; Swingle Trcas; Oi 
lilo:ies; Patent Scythe Itifies, Cast Steel Axes, be. &a 
All llie castings for the Davis' and other Ploughs sold 
by him, constantly on hand to supply Ihe place of thos 
worn out— but he docs not furnish castings for makin 
ncwploushs. JONATHAN S. LASTMAN, 

No.SB Wef' ""■ ■ 'Ireel, Balliioorc. 

N. B. Wanted, if>""edialr ,.- ■ppr«n'i'-»s at Ih 
above buaiD**- '" '•"■" ''■ ■— ■•" ■*• '• "•* 



Sun. I Length Hoon 

:es. Sets, of days. Rimt. 



1, 30th,0h.32ra. Eve. 



BJLX.TZIHOBB PBXOBS OtrRSEXCT. 



CvrrcUcdfoT Iht .^nteHcaii banner. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, J5.00 a 10.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 6.0O a 6.00— fine 
red, 7.00 a 8.00, tor wrapping S.OOa 10.00— Ohio, com- 

00, 6.00 a 8. 50— good red 8.00 a IS. 00— fine yellow 

1. 00 a 20.00— Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.60— Kentucky, 

le 4.00 a 5.00 — wrapping, 4,60 a 7.00. 

Pldoh— best white wheat family, (6,60 a 7.00*— sl>- 
perfino Howard-sL 6.26 a 5. 37^; city mills, 5.0Oa — Sus- 
quehanna, — . Corn MEiL,bbl.!.374—CR4iii, best red 
wheal, new .900.93;— best white do. new 1.00a 1.05; 
ord. to good, .70 a .86— CoRij, white, .46 a .46| yel, .46 

46— RiE,.— 0.50— 0*TS,.26o.33— Bbihb, 1.00a 1,» 

.pEi8,.65 a .60— CL0VEBSeED,3.SS a 3.60— Ti mot HI, 

1 8.50- OBCHAHDGR45S, 2 a 2.50— Herd's, .76 a l.OO— 
Lucerne.37i 0,601b.— BaHlet,. 45 a.50—Fi.iXBBEr,l.M 
-CorroN, Virg. .9J a .lO-L&u. .11 a .12— Alah. .»• 
10— Mississippi .10 a .1!— Norlh Carolina, .8 a.l— 
Geo. .9 a . 1 1— VVhiseev, hhds. Isl pf. .13 — in hbls. .E4« 
15--WaoL, common, unwashed, lb. .15 ■ .18 — witb- 
cd, .18 a .SO — crossed, .20 a .it — lhree-quBrlCT,.tC ■ 
,30— full do. . 30a .60, accord's to qual.— Heup, Russia, 
lon,}!!6 aE30; Counlry,den-rolted, ise a 140— waiar- 
- " '.A, 170a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl. 
; do. trimmed, 6.50 — North Carolina, No. 1, 6.16 « 
6,50— Herrings, ^'o. 1, bbl. 3.75 a 4.30; No. 2, 3,6aa 
3.76— Mackerel, No. 1,6.50; No. 2, 6.00; No. 9, 4.61^- 
BicoH, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a It; do. Eastern 
Shore, .ISi — hog round, cured, ,7 a .8— Feathers, .M 
a .29—PlaslerParis, cargo price perton.)|9.S0, ground, 
1.S5 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, $5.60 a JG.OO. 

*Scven dollars by Ihe single barrel, for EUicottt' Pa> 
lapsco white wheat family donr. 

Maesetimd.- Aprieotu, }1.25 per peck; Green Ap- 
ples, 18J per peck; Raspberries, 18j per quart; Cher- 
ries, 3 a 10 per ql.; Currants. 6] per ql.; Blackberries, 
8 a 10 per quart; Cucumbers, 10 a \i\ per docen; 
Beans, 18j per peck; Peas, 31^ per peck; Squabs, IBf; 
Butter, lb. .iO a 26; Eggs, .16 b .18j; Potatoes, Irish, 

bush. 1.00 B ; Chickons, doz. ia 3.0O; Beef, prime 

pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal. .8; Mutton, .6 a .7; Pork, .(; 
young Pigs, dressed, .87(0 l.OO; Sausages, lb. .8; Pork, 
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foi the distance of twenty miles. An almost end- 
les fariety of venerable rarest treea give shade and 
bauty to the landscape^ through which hurries a 
co}ious stream, headlong and noisy as the Arno it- 
sef, filling the hanging gardens and groves on its 
herders with murmurs* On the sunny declivity, 



Extrad vf a letter from a Tourist to the Editor qf 
the jhneriean Farmer , dated JUbany, July, 1839. 
<*Od the evening of the third day alter parting 
with you at Baltimore^ 1 reached the ancient city ofl sliping to this rivulet, I saw (on the 10th inst.) cart 
the iknieker bookers, without fatigue, and delighted lo ds of ripe water-melons, some of them weighing 
with the incidents of my journey* The facilities and foty pounds each. Fruits and flowers of all kinds 

* " " "■ • ' • '• " ^^ *— an rich and abundant. The woods are vocal with 

tb song of birds, and the squirrel frequently cress- 
et my winding and tangled pathway. In many 
pkces, copious and pure fountains gush from the 



eoDifortB of travelling in this section of the country 
fom a striking contrast with the heavy roads and 
slow stages of the toi^. For the greater part of 
the distance, while movm at the rate of from ten 
to thirteen miles the hour, 1 possessed the same con- 
veniences of reading and writing as my own study 
affords. But as our whole route was by day light, 
(it might be add^d by sun light) the variety ot scene- 
ry presented in rapid .succession by the shores of the 
Chesapeake, of the Delaware and Hudson, was too 
attractive to leave room for books or other amuse- 
ments. 

i was much pleased with a scene, which was wit- 
nessed on board of one of the steamboats, and 
which forcibly reminded me of the industry of the 
Swiss ladies, while traversing by the same mode of 
conveyance their own romantic lakes. One of the 
fair daughters of the East had seated herself upon 
the deck, fanned by the breezes of the Chesapeake, 
and found employment for her pretty hands in weav- 
ing a beautitul silken watch-guard, destined no 
doubt to chain the heart of some favoured adniirer. 
The ingenious process, which was almost as delicate 
and intricate as the gossamer web of Ariadne, at- 
tracted the attention and excited the laudable ambi-^ 
tioo of an accomplished daughter of the Minister 
from the Netherlands. Not too pro'*'^ to stoop 
from her station, and to acquire an ar^ .hich might 
hereafter prove a source of amusemen' she knelt 
apon the deck at the expense of her neai Morentine 
robe, and patiently received the lessons of her re- 
publican instructress. Her efforts were crowned 
with complete success. 



bak of the river, affording a plentiful supply of the 
bet water. The present enterprising proprietor of 
thi farm has but just commenced his system of im- 
pnvements. With his wealth and taste, he will 
doubtless render it still more than it now is a terres- 
trii paradise. 

lot far from the splendid grounds of Dr. Hosack, 
is he residence of Dr. Allen, the celebrity of 
whee classical institution has spread thoughout the 
couitiy and attracted students from distant states. 
His stately mansion is situated in the midst of a 
lawi if eighty acres, intersected by avenues and 
winiin^ walks bordered with ornamental trees. 
Fron tie window of the library the eye ranges down 
the laiks of the Hudson for a distance of twenty- 
five (r flirty miles, and reposes upon the picturesque 
^'cen*ry on the opposite shore. Here are porches 
and idls of science, consecrated as the Poecile, 
shad's jeep and classical as the groves of Academus, 
and vcters brighter than the Ilissus. The learned 
propielor, as he himself remarked to me, belongs 
empbfcally to the/)enpa(e(tc school of philosophy. 
His birs of relaxation from study are frequently 
eropb^d in walkini^ through the fields with his pu- 
pils, tmversing familiarly on what they have read, 
and al he same time enjoying the beauties of na- 
ture, kll his scholars are inmates of his roof, and 
treatei^as the members of one family. 



IC l^omn, au Auiuiiai III iMw -"- . - 

Sr »s on board the Steamboat North ^cnca. 
L «Dr^d his perfect astonishment at br speed. 
wSiSTOinarily at the rate of thirteer^^les the 
wia deSee of velocity of which he sf he had 
SrhearKt had hitheVo been incre-^ous^ Af- 
?er examining minutely the machinery ,^d the va- 
Sable improvements introduced by he^'J^«?f ^°- 
tcrprise of Mr. Stevens, he retired to^e cab n, (s^ 

far^is four hundred P^^^C aV^^^ 
ment,) and ^rote upon he spot a 1^_ ^^ 
lish Admiralty, describing the si J 
boat over ail <>«bers he had s^ ^ 

toTivTeJ^n :CefTkSf i h V the interest- 

!^/:by^:%Vich ar^^^ ;,^--^ 

of my passage hj^jier. J^ th ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

some of the farms and co^'^W ^V^^ ^ 

of the Hjf «;?"'» '^^^^^ui'i charm, of nature, 

tants of this rich a^d beaut^j^j^* ^^^ ^^^^^ 

ry ''i" *"i^**"r\ uXar I Pa»"<« * bright af- 
mens o^English andscap ^^^ ^^^.K^ ^^ 

ternoon »" |;*7^Vrnoc?o' ^d' «nJ ^^^^ recently 
longed to the late Docto j^ of New York. TheJ 

been P««^*»V . Zr 700 ». bounded on the west 
comprise a tract of 7 Wj^^j.^ back a mile or 

by .iTbe nohle No th ^^f Dutchess. From the 
more into the fertile co^ mansion and the neigh- 
beautiful lawn in rent ^^^^j^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^^/^^ 
bouring cottage, tnei^j^.j J ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
the Mae summits of tK'. ^^ ^^^^ p^.^^ ^^^ 
tto Highlands, in the /^^ »bores, is visible 
HudtOD. with its gre 
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its hospitality was freely tendered. After learning 
this anecdote, I took lodgings for the night without 
ceremony^ and passed a most agreeable evening in 
various discourse. The next morning we went to 
breakfast with one of the Doctor's neighbours and 
friends, the wealthy proprietor of 300 acres, who 
contented with his success in trade, has had the wis- 
dom to beat his anchors into plough shares, and to 
retire from the bustle of the city to a rural and ro- 
mantic retreat at Hyde Park. He has embarked 
with enthusiasm in agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits, and his farm, his gardens, and his orna- 
mental grounds are in excellent order, evincing skill 
and taste in his new profession. The whole atmos- 
pbere is charged with the fragrance of flowers and 
the perfume of "new-mown hay." In rambling 
along winding pathways, by the side of gurgling 
brooks — amidst a polished circle of ladies and gen- 
tlemen^ who regaled me with music and conversa- 
tion, I here forgot for a time the dejected spirits and 
morbid feelings of an invalid. A little incident oc- 
curred, which reminded me of the fables of Orpheus 
and Amphion, the sound of whose lyres was so 
sweet, as to charm both animated and inanimate na- 
ture. While an accomplished amateur was giving 
some of the finest specimens of her execution upon 
the piano, and a ^oung lady was breathing out the 
very soul of music, a thrush came and perched 
upon a tree near the window, filling up with its wild 
symphonies the pauses of the voice and instrument 
But I must quit Hyde Park, though I could respond 
to the feelings of a learned prelate, who lingering 
amidst the charms of its scenery, exclaimed *^h\e 
re^teteafti— here would I live, here die, here wish 
my ashes to repose." 



The weather was so unfavorable, and the sum- 
mits of the Catskill, girt with wreaths of mist, look- 
ed so bleak, as to induce me to defer my visit to the 
Mountain House till nr.y return. At Albany, my 
first inquiry was for the head quarters of good liv- 
ing, good company, and good feeling— of wine, wit, 
and wisdom — the residence of ''mine host on the 
hill," whose name first greets the eye of the travel- 
ler, under the burnished wing of the "Eagle." 
Though the imperishable fame of Cruttenden, the 
prince of landlords, has reached the ultima thule 
of our country, and had oAen rung in my ears, yet 
the half had not been told me. He has twice as 
much body and thrice as much soul as I had been 
led to expect. From whatever point the wind may 
blow, no tourist can sit at his table, and bask in the 
light of his countenance, without feeling in good 
humour. Since my arrival, a curious paragraph has 
been pointed out to me in the National Gazetti:. 
stating that ihtrt art no comfortable beds in tlie hotels 
at Mbany! The author of such a groundless report 
can surely never have stopped either **o/i the hill" 
or iin(/er the hill. Had he done so. the first ques- 
tion put to bim by the chamber-maid would have 
been, whether he would sleep on a feather bed or 
matress. If the night happens to be damp or cool, 
a blanket is put under the sheet, in the English 
style* In my rambles over the world, 1 have never 
found better accommodations or more comforts at 
any hotel, than at the one where I am now sumptu- 
ously lodged. 

A few days after my arrival, two gentlemen and 
myself rode three miles from town, to visit the late 
chief justice of the state. We found him like Cin- 
cinnatus, buried in retirement, and engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. His farm of 200 acres, entirely 
secluded from the world, at present engrosses his 
whole attention; though bis fellow citizens, not un- 
mindful of his superior talents and eminent services, 
have called him, like the Roman patriot, from the 
plough, to min^rle in the turmoils of public life, and 
participate in the councils of the nation. It was 
due to his age, intellect, and weight of character, to 
nave been appointed lo the senate, iustcaJ of elect- 
ed to the House of Representatives, where he must 
be brought in contact with young men, who have 
more reputation to gain and less to lose. But in 
any situation, 1 trust he will maintain the dignity of 
his character, and prove himself useful to his coun- 
try. He still enjoys a vigorous mind in a sound bo- 
dy. The state of New York, lost ten or fifteen of 
the best years of bis life by driving him constitu- 
tionally but prematurely from the bench. Charm- 
ed with his hospitality and the easy flow of his con- 
versation, we accepted his invitation to remain to 
tea, and did not return to town till a late hour. 

On the 4th of July, three gentlemen and myself 
went to dine with Jesse Buel, Esq. whose celebrat- 
ed farm is two miles from Albany. At what place 
could the birth day of our national freedom be com- 
memorated with more propriety, than at the bounti- 
ful table of the farmer, the fruits of whose industry 
contribute so largely to the real independence of 
our country? This remark is peculiarly applicable 
to Judge Buel, whose well directed efforts and suc- 
cessful experiments in farming and gardening re- 
flect credit upon himself, and have been highly use- 
ful to the community. We found him in the midst 
of a flowery region, which a scientific knowledge 
of his new profession had enriched, and his taste em- 
bellished. The largest and most splendid bouquet I 
have ever seen ornamented his fire-place, and a rich 
variety of natives and exotics were seen in bloom 
about the mansion, shaded by some of the original 
pines of the forest. Unfortunately the state of the 
weather was such^ as to prevent us from examining 
very extensively or accurately his grounds, which 
are perhaps better cultivated and rendered more 
productive, than any in this part of the country. His 
corn and potatoes are much the finest I have seen 
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this seaton. The eiiraordianry growth of llie (br- 
mtt is Bicribed lo & manure, consisting of Ibe [lith 
und partDgs of horns, obtained at comb factories. 
Judge Buel,de*ecveB great praise for his attention 
to the cultivation of fruits, both indigenous aeil eio- 
TJe. The rarest varietiM to be procured from differ- 
«nl parU of (be United Slates, and from Europe, 
are now undergoing eipetiiiienl in his gardens. Few 
aubjecls in rural economy bare escaped his ioTeali- 
galing mind, and be possesses a happy facility of 
recording Ibe result of his observations for the bene- 
fit of others, as (he pages of (he Atnerican Farmer 
-.an bear witness. 

My enjoyment of Mr. Buel's society was not limK- 
-J to the convi»ial pleasures of an anniversary din- 
ner. On the 6tb inst. he harnessed liis wagon, and 
we set out on a rural excursion to the county of 
iJanlogs, not for the purpose of joining the fashion- 
able circles at the springs, hut to eiamine the ei- 
tensire and beautiful farm of Henry W. Delavan, 
Eiqr, His homestead comprises 500 acres, finely 
situated, with a fich soil, and under the best cuUi- 
-vatian. About one third ol it is grass land, from 
nhich a heaty crop will be taken Ibis season; and 
the pastures of red and white clo»er are luwrian[ 
in the extreme. Numerous droves of cattle, twenty 
faortes, and 2000 sheep revel in (he midst of such 
fertility. An avenue, macadamixed in the true Eng- 
lish style, leads throueh a rich and eilensive lawn 
to the mansion, which is finely shaded with aged 
eim», locust, and chestnut. Within twenty paces 
of the front door, a copious and clear stream winds 
through (be grass, aSbrding a supply of pure water, 
aad adding much to the charms of the landscape. 
A small lake, studded with grassy islets, is visible 
from the window. On one siiJe, the view is termin- 
ated by a forest of aboriginal and stately pines; on 
Ihe other, by a broad and beautiful sheet of water, 
four miles in eitent, wiib long ranges of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont in Ibe distance. The man- 
tiOD itself is spacious, neat, and commodious, pos- 
■eising every reijuisite save one, lo render the 
wealthy and hospilable proprietor hnppv- Parlici- 
palioK ■>< "" '"* comforts of his residence, we nest 
morning paid a *isit to his neighbour. Col. Young, 
vma has wisely exchanged the din of politics and 
■the turmoil of public life, for rural quiet and inde- 
pendence afforded by his 300 acres. We found him 
in his favourite retreat, his garden, with bis handi 
besmeared with mud in transplanting cauliflowers. 
lie feeU the same enthusiasm in horticullure, as his 
friend Delavan does in farming; and both have 
Kivcn a powerful impulse to improvements in their 
respective pursuits. 

You will perceive by the foregoing sketch of my 
rambles, protracted much beyond my expectations, 
that »ome of the most wealthy, intelligent, and dis- 
tinguished men in the state of New York are active- 
ly employed in the noblest of all pursuits, the cuKi- 
valiooof the soil- Agricultural societies, established 
several years since under the auspices of that en- 
lightened and illustrious ilatesman. De Witt Clin- 
ton, gave an impetus (0 improvements in rural 
nconomy, the salutary influence of which ii still felt 
in the community- Happy would il be, in my 
opinion, for the interests of the stale if some of the 
eminent individuals whom I have named and others 
itrigaged in the same pursuits, were called to public 
stations, where their efforts might be directed to the 
re-ealablishment of a system which has been pre- 
eiitureiy abandoned.' 

Uemp.— About 1000 bushels of hemp seed hav 
been sown ibis season on 400 acres of land in Norib- 
:imp(on. Hadley, HalGeid, Sunderland, Deer&eld 
and \Ve«t6eld. The number of acres of hemp in 
Northampton is about 200, of which 175 were sown 
by one company. Sotoe seed was sown aj late as 
July lIUi- [Bwtonpflper. 



COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES: 
Teaching hoiB to judgt them; lo rear and manage 
Ihem; hom to impTotit their breed; to prtverU orto 
cure the titaladiei and aeeidtrtti lo vhiA thti/ ve 
liable; and to derive from them the mo$t vaue 
wider all cireutitslance*. Uiefvl lo Brttdtn <ad 
Farmers, engaged in the rearing of thae intertttig 
aiiimaU; lo fleers of Cavdrjt or bupeelortof 
Keeruitt; to Keepers tf Livery SltdtUiiSporlamn, 
or f'elerinary Surgeons; tottage Propritlor», To- 
vellen, Farrien, Hone Jockiet, ^matetiTI tf he 
Horse, §-c. frc. 

Br AH Old Officer of the Fbehch Catilii 

(Translated from iKc French for the Jmtricaa Fanur. 

(ConUnued from p. 138) 

f'arioui Applications of Ihe Properliet of the Ai- 

On the Construction of Stables- 
A stahle, to be well situated, should be conelricl- 
d on dry ground, a little elevated; it ought na to 
e in a bottom, because neither the air nor sun Wiuld 
benefit i(; on a considerable height it would na be 
better, because (he ait would tie too much nrSed. 
However, if it were necessary to choose tetveeo 
the two silualions, the latter would be prffenble. 
luations half way down Ihe declivity or abil are 
ore healthy in every respect. The groundUiom- 
only dry, and the air pure. A stable biilt )D a 
rock, particularly in a bottom, is worlh nollanj, be- 
cause it will be damp; and it is this whicb anses 
many diseases, as the farcy, the glanders, &i. It 
should be as far as possible remote from hablaions. 
If the s(ables for cavalry, for example, be fq>a'a(ed 
from the quarters ef the Boldiers, lliey will be buoIi 
more bealihy. There arises in Ihe air wbicj «(«u- 
lates about numerous habitations, a miasmi vbich 
has much influence on the health of animak 

As lo the construction of stables they shuld be 
spacious according lo the number of horsQ lo ' 
accommodated. The elevaiion of Ihe flootcam 
Biable, whicTi cannot but be beneficial lo the h'orits. 
A ground floor should be preferred to a plank i 
as il possesses, al the same, time, comfort and u 
It has the properly of preserving a waim tempera- 






Stables are divided into simple and composite: 
the first have only one row of slalls, the laller l«o. 
The horses are placed in ihe two latleral parts, their 
beads to the wall. Care should be taken lo have a 
convenient distance between their croups, that per- 
sons msy pass, either lo feed ihe horses, or look al 
them, and be nul of reach of iheir heels. The dis- 
tance which each should have is 13 feet long by 5 
feet in breadth, independent of Ihe distance neces- 
sary for persons to pass behind without danger. 

Williin some lime past stables have been con- 
_. fueled which appear to offer more advantages, 
where the horses are put face lo face. They are 
separated by a partition in the middle wiih racks and 
mangers on each side. This method leaves (he wall 
free (o place harness on, and the horses can be 
walked around without danger. The light can be 
directed more advantageously for the eyes of the 
horses; il ought, as much as possible, lo come from 
behind, but it it be necessary (o place (be 
in front, (bey should be elevated, so (hat the rays of 
light should pass above the heads of Ihe horses. 
The windows should be framed (en chassis.) or with 
curtains (sn tolie); glass has the defect of produc- 
ing too much reverberation. ShuKers should be pui 
ou(side because they are of great advantage in sum. 
met to exclude the sun, and preserve the boraei 
from flies which torment Ihem. While there is not 
much light they remain quiet and do not molest (he 
horses, but devour them when there is mm 

Attention should be paid lo ibe .«'' . ^ .^ 
horiM Met; it oujht always to be nuKd hieb, mtli 



earth which is not clayey, as. (his renders Ihe Mil 

damp, but on the contrary with sand or gravel. 

There are three kinds of floors — one of plank, 

e o(her paved with stones, and the other with 

gravel only. Ws are led (o believe that the plank 

t'loor is preferable: Il can be more easily cleaned, 

id contracts less humidity — care should be taken 

I notch Ibe pianka and lo place them so as lo fom 

gentle declivity that Ihe urine may run off. This 

method has the advantage of placing Ihe horse in a 

manner more agreeable lo (he sight and to relieve 

his fore parts. 

The inconvenience of paTements is, that they aU 

ways leave some stones between the intersticesi 

which is dangerous to the horse; because, id Ibis 

position, tbe extending muscles are contracted, and 

the bending muscles (Jlezort) extended, which may 

tbe animal to creep. Besides, these kind of 

can never be well swept, (here are always 

holes more or less deep from the intervals between 

or the frequent absence of some of them. 

The urine and dung remain in these spaces, and oe- 

exhalations that are injurious (o the health 

of the horse, as he appears to possess great nicety 

' smell, which, coDsequcnlly, is easily disgusted. 

Floors of gravel do not present so many iocon- 

iniences, but they require much care to keep them 

free from holes, and be raised lo a proper hei^L 

Horses should not he placed loo near each other 

the stable, to prevent biting and kicking, by wbicb 

they may be crippled. Besides, Ibe perspiratioa of 

one, by the contact of Ihe skin, is drawn out by the 

absorbent vessels of Ihe oilier betide him; which i* 

injurious to the health of both. 

Horses should not be separated by moveable bars, 
which are commonly fastened with cords, because 
turning a horse may remove this bar and reach 
I companion with his heels — hence biting and 
kicking. It is necessary, when partitions are not 
used, lo secure the bata so that they cannot be 
moved: they ought to be placed neither too high or 
loo low. In tbe latter case a horse may become ea- 
V^^lpd under Ihem; in the fir^t h- ■■ --• --.-« 
f.nni^ciT.g-iV .Kpj Tj^--.^.atiQn of a bar should 
be the height ol the ham, and even a little above il; 
and lortard (o the middle of the fore leg- 
It mmt be confessed thai (he best manner of 
separadn^ horses is by a partition extending froa 
the wall ti which the head is attached to the eiire- 
milj of tht croupe. They ihen caanot fight— or tbe 
food be lalan by one from another, which happens 
when one ismore voracious. This partition should 
be sloping frm the wall to the croupe. 

As 10 Ihe Banner of constructing racks, some 
place them intn oblique direction, others perpen- 
dicularly. It i^ould he observed thai in the latter 
case Ihe fodder oust be thrown above the borset 
head, which proiWes a dust the brealhing of which 
' "m lo coub, and may. al length, effect the 
lungs, and make bn ahorl-winded. Thus it appears 
that racks, where tVe round bars are placed perpen- 
dicularly, are muc\ heller than the others; and 
where a niche is usd to place the forage, with a 
grate in the lower jirl to let tbe dust escape, ap- 
pears to us to be te best method that can be 
adopted. 

Ihe bars ought to Ixround, and turn easily; not 
too close together, bequse tbe horse would be loo 
long in ealiiig, by takiin too lillle of Ihe forage at 
a lime. They ought nil, however, to be too far 
aparl, because when Ibi horse eats too fast, and 
lakes a great quanlily offcdder al once, much of it 

The windows of slabli should be as much as 
possible exposed to (he nt^li and south, and wheo 
constructed, should front fte four cardinal points. 
Then in winter those of 4i south only could be 
opened, and in summer thokof the north lad east 
lo ail cases Ibelightshouldfcaccoinmwiatedtoihe 
ejei of tbe hone*. Wiodtft plued m thai !(» 
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lumioouf raje full too much knd contlantl^ on Ihe 
pupil of Ihe eye wilt produce bliadaess. trequeDt 
iDftiaoces of Ibis are Icnono. 

Ai to the mangeis, the; ought lo be of stone 
ntber than wood. The former may be washed and 
borsei nny be watered from them. Sametimes (be 
animals bnvo ibe licks, and gnaw the mangers of 
wood, while ibose of stone are not eipoaed to Ihit 
objection. Besides, wooden mangers ohen contract 
from the breaih of horses a bad smell, which is un- 
pleaMDt to Ibem. It is very difficult to join the 
wood so nicely (oeelber ibat some of the food should 
«ot be lost At all evenia, if it be necessary to use 
wooden mangers, they should be covered with a 
abeet of tin- By this means many of the iocon- 
Teniences we hare mentioned may be obriated. 

The troughs ought to be sustained without posts, 
because these posts do not always correspood to tbe 
apace which the horses should have betiveen them, 
•od (bey may be injured by slriking against them. 
It would be well lo have in mangers vents which 
coald be opened at will, to exclude tbe carbonic acid 
gas disengaged in breathing, or by tbe Termentalion 
of the dung. This gas being heavier than tbe at- 
mospheric air. remains in the lower parts. 

A hay loft placed above a stable, as is Ihe custom 
in almost all inns, is dangerous and inconvenient to 
horses. 

This method not only is dangerous to horses 
cause the fodder is thrown Ihrougb an opening in the 
floor, and the du^t from its being introduced into the 
pituitary membrane, causes ibem to cough, but also 
from (he eihalalions of (he ga^es arising from the 
stable, which may heat Ihe forage; if tbe least hi 
inidily be joiaed lo this heat, fermentation will er 
•ue. It has been loo often seen, that hydrogen gas 
combined with heat, has caused the combuslion of 
hay iodfy a serious consequence which ought (o be 
guarded against. 

Tbe grealest care should be taken, to remore 
from (he stable all kinds of putrefaction; such i 
beaps of manure, standing and atagoant water; in 
word, all that can infect ilie air. 

Nothing is more dangerous than to leave horses 
(00 long on tbe same litter. What must we think 
of those, who leave ibem whole months (bus es- 
poaed to ill the dangerous maladies which attack 
them ID this situation? It is thus ibal a number of 
disease* are engendered often contagious; as tbe 
water in the legs, (eaux aux jantbet,) the faicy, £te. 

Of the Food proper for the nouruhtitMl of Horttt. 

Afler having detailed all Ibat respects the air, and 
having determined its properties and influence on 
the hone, we must devote ourselves lo a subject no 
Jess important, namely, the aliments proper for his 
nourishment. We will examine the indispensable 
qualities which Ibe plants should have lo be proper 
for him, and what are (hose that compose natural 
and artificial meadows. 

Tbe horse is naturally herbiverous. He is only 
nourished by vegetable food- But as (here is no 
role without exceptions; some horses have been 
known lo eat Qesh. The bone by nature being deli 
CBle, tbe manner in which he is nourished must ne 
cessarily have much influence on his heallh, and 
the duration of his life. 

The celebrated Linnsus has had Ihe patience (o 
remark which are Ibe pl8n(s Ihe horse relishes most, 
and those of which he mikes no hec. Of 333 plants 
contained '\a\ part of a Held he only eat 120, and 
rejected 11'2. Professors distinguished in (he veteri- 
nary art, Mr. Chabert in particular, have recently 
repeated Ihe same experiment, which has presented 
very nearly Ibe same result. Homed catlle 
much less delicate, and reject very few planls- 

The best plants are found in the (wo families of 
the crsmina, (grasses,) and the papilionace, (peas, 
beuviic.): it cannot be said that all Ihe latter are 



good, while (here are many exceptions among the 
former. Thus the darnel [V tvraie tniorante, or 
xisanit,) (he natcolic principles of which may 
cause vertigo to animals, Ibe cariees and the 
reeds do not afford salutary nourishment. It 
should be observed, however, Ibat the tatter 
are only bad from the shape of Ihe leaves they 
bear, the edges being sharp may injure the animal's 
moulh. Otherwise, tbe piaot, as to itself may be 
considered as healthy and nourishing. All the other 
graminous planls, of which the names are here 
given, are wholesome and may be used for Ihe 
nourishment of Ibe horse, to wii: 
.jnt/toxanliuijSiveet scent- Sruae, quake grass. 



ed grass. 
Lei c/iDini-' 
tinaigrede.* 
JVardi, spikenard.* 
Sacckara, sugar cane. 
Plialaridts, canary grass. 
Paitica, panic grass. 
Plilea, timothy. 
Alopteuna, lupine. 
Miuia, millet 
^^itidti, bent grass. 
^ira, hair grass. 
Lci miliifuti, melic grass 



Daftyliaa, orchard grass. 
Ftstuca, great wild oat- 
Bromi, broom grass. 
Stipn, feather grass. 
Aveiia, oals. 

Darnel, except I' inieranU 
La rlima, lyme grass. 
Hordea, rye. 
Tritica, wheat. 
Cenchri, les racles.* 
^ntropogant, beard grass. 
Hold, soft grass. 



Tbe large wild basil. 
Tbe skirrel. 
The large comfrey. 
The knap weed, m 



L(pel- 



The scabius. 

Tbe dog grass. 

Mosses. 

Sep( foils. 

Cinque foils. 

Some speciesof (heslraw- 



Some species of sage. 

Wild celery. 

Wild thyme. 

Mint. 

Little pimprencl orburnet 

Sorrel, particularly Ihe 

wild. 
The Utile sorrel. 
The carrot. 
Honey wort. 

The meadow angelica. 
Tbe »weet basil. 

Names of pi an I) 
The briar. 
Ipecacuanha. I er. 

UenuoculuB, or c ton foot Hemlock. 

wolf's bane. [The house leek. 

Planls found in pastures are then divided, as 
have classed them above, into good, seasoning, and 
injurious. 

OHIFTER Til, 

Of Jtfeadows, of Irrigation, Iniwinui IValtrt, and 
of the quality of good IVattr. 

The situation of meadows should he considered. 
Tbe best are on gently rising grounds with a slight 
declivity. Those Ibat are loo elevated, contain 
commonly many aromatic plants; they are not con- 
venient for mowing, and can only suit sheep, as Ihey 
contain food proper to combat cerlain diseases (o 
which these animals are subjec(. Low pastures are 
objectionable, as they produce many watery plants 
which are also venomous. 

Some meadows are naturally watered, and others 
are not The lallec serve commonly for pastures. 
Tbe grass they produce is not suiEciently high to 
be mowed, and Is suitable for grazing. Independeni 
of natural meadows, where an infinite number of 
planls grow, ailiflcial ones are cultivated, which do 
not contain more than two or Ibree different species. 
The great advantages these meadows present, with 
regard to Iheir product, has caused (hem to be much 
increased within (he last twenty years. It is only 
with care that some of tbe forage from (hem should 
be used. It is known from experience, Ibat bor«es 



* The Tulgu cunes of those marked (bus ■ cannot 
be found. [Ed, 



ot without danger be suOered lo graze freely oc 
lucerne, or even trefoil — tbe food Is so succulent. 
contains so many nutritious principles, and Ihe ani- 
mal devours it with so much avidity, (hat dangeroui 
indigestions ensue. 

The use of green food for horses is salutary, as it 
cools Ibem', but care should be taken lo carry i( t^ 
the stable lo them, and mix with It some good straw, 
the quanlily of which may be diminished by degrees. 
It is certain that this is the best and most economi- 
cal method of fallenine horses, as well as other 
animals. It is essential to consider (be soil wbicb 
produces tbe forage; it should be neither chalky 
nor sandy. 

That Ihe forage be of good quality il is necessary. 
■bat Ihe meadows should not he watered; Ihe grasn 
mowed and dried loses three fourtbs of its weight 
and size, is a mere skeleton of what it was, and doeti 
not contain half the nutritious juices of grasses 
cultivated in good ground, without any irrigation. 
A good meadow should have an exposure east by 
souib. A norlbern exposure cannot lai] to be disad- 
vantageous. It is imporlsnt thai it be exposed to 
Ihe solar rays, and entirely free from shade; olher- 
wiie Ihe forage is subjecl lo pass rapidly to putrid 
fermentation. Tbe benehceni influence of Ibe sua 
on all that exists is known. Vegelable nature has 
the greatest need of it. ll is observed, that in coun- 
tries where vegetation is most exposed to the sub, 
Ibe most aromatic plants are produced, and contain 
much saccharine mailer, which forms the most nu- 
Irilious principle in vege(ables. 

Wilb regard lo natural meadows, susceptible of 
irrigaiion, (be goodness of Ibe forage may be deter- 
mined, in a measure, by examining Ihe quality of 
Ihe water wilb which Ibey are washed, whenever & 
red precipitationisfoundeilheron the hanks orbed* 
of streams, meadows watered by Ifaem produce ex- 
cellent forage; the plants contain a cerlain qaanlilj' 
of feruginous particles which are astringent and 

There are mineral waters which communicatB 
(heir principles lo (he vegetables Ibey nourish, and - 
are excellent to prevent different maladies to wbicb 
horses are subject. 

Waters wbicb contain much sulphate orcarbonalr 
of lime are pernicious, because thejdeposile a kind 
of crust around the stalk of plants, which eaten by 
tbe horse may produce bad effects in Ihe bladder 
and intestines. 

Meadows with marshy water are still worse: these 
waters carry tbe remains of vegetable and animal 
putrefaclion, from which is conlinually exhaled hy- 
drogen gas, which affects (he health of animals Ibat 
graze or feed on forage produced from Ibem. it is 
known Ibat Ihe more water is oxygenated the more 
salutary it is to vegelableE: how then can it be con- 
ceived Ibat vegetation, produced by the absorption 
of stagnant water, should not impart to tbe plant 
some of the qualities it imbibes? Such planls gene- 
rally produce putrid diseases among animals. 

The planls produced on sand are very wholesome 
and good. Fine horses, and particularly Ihe Ara- 
bians, are food of Ibem- Excellent meadows arc 
often found on tbe banks of brooks and rivers. 
Wbere thcj are subject (o inundaiioosin the monlo 
of Alay, Ihey are all tbe better. Tbe water deposits 
a mud, that although washed by Ihe rain from the 
upper part of the meadow, contributes much lo im- 
prove its vegeiatioo. 

Artificial meadows, as far as we have observed, 
contain generally only one species of grass, or at 
most Iwoorthree. Theseare the lucerne.sainfoin. 
trefoil, vetches, pease, be. The lucerne is one of 
tbe principal. Horses eat il with pleasure. lis root 
extendi sometimes twenty feel; it may be regarded 
as an excellent manure for the land where il ii 
seeded, and has the property of smothering all the 
bad weeds which may grow about it 

This plant appears to belong lo cold climtlet: 
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uaed green and in email quantiEiee, it ia rtiy bene- 
tidal, being a purgntire; but care should be luken 
not to gire il lo horses al diacrelion; dry and 
out any miiltire, it is healing, aRecIs Ihe blood and 
occaiioni plelbora. In cane of extreme leanness " 
inaf be used klIIi advantage; under other circuc 
sisnces it should be mixed with straw, to »Licb it 
imparts ila savour, appetiting odour, and a part of 
its nutiitioui principles. 

The tainroin ia as often used for arliCcial 
- dows. This plant appears to bes cosmopolite 
found in llie coldest elimatea, as well as in ibe t 
est, though it fears Ibe heat. Eta roots, like those of 
the lucerne, penetrate deeply into the earth. It la 
good for horses, and it appears to have none of the 
incaiipenieiiees of the lunerne. The sainfoin of 
^pain differs fl'oBi the precedin^i it does not grow 
to high, but pDSseaaee Ihe same qualities. 

Trefoil is also given to hones, and appears la 
■Kree with them perfectly. They eat itwith avidity. 

All kinds of forage ought looe mowed immedi- 
ately after llawering, when the grain is in a oiucila- 
genous slate. Later Ihey lose a part of their quali- 
ties, and da not possess as much nutriment; and 
sooner, they have not yet acquired those principles. 
11 is then essential lo seize the proper moment. 

Meadows should be mowed in dry weather, when 
lh« tun has absorbed the humidity; as Ihe dew ap- 
pears lo bare the properly of discolouring plants. 

When hay is slacked, care should be taken to 
keep il from the damp earth, and lo leave openings 
in llie middle for the air lo circulate — straw and 
braocbes of trees are sometimes put in Ihe slack fur 
this purpose. By this means fermentuiion is pre- 
Tenled, nhich will take place, if the hay be packed 
cltnetj and tvilboul precnulioo. At the end of this 
chapter we will shew an excellent process lo pre- 
serve to bay all its properties, colour, savour and 
odoun and al the same time to preserve it Irom all 
the inconveniences to ivbich it is eipobed by Ihe or- 
dinary methods. 

When hay is lofied , none of the old should be left 
al Ihe bottom: the loft should be airf , and, if it bi 
placed over stables, the floor should be bermetically 
<?'losed lo prevent the dust from falling oo ibe hurses. 
The toft should nol be shut until the bay be perfect- 
ly dried, to prevent the rust which might 
aerioui epizootic diseases. 
Of Ibe manner of prueniing.trithmit oUeralioii, Ihe 

savour, colour and fragrance of Hay, and all the 

tiiitrilima principUi it Ptay poneit. 

Place in yaor meadow, or rather farm-yard, a long 
pirie perpendicularly, to which attach bunches of 
thorns or branches; put on the ground a ibick layer 
of these thorns, or boughs, and form a circular base 
in proportion lo ibe hay to be cured; lake good 
fresh straw, and spread it some inches thick on these 
faggots; over this put a bed of green hay of nearly 
Ihe same thickness, then a layer of straw, and so on 
■iternatelr in the same proportions to Ibe lop, which 
rover tvilh stubble, leaving an opening lo the pile 
of thorn huabes, or boughs; this straw and these 
boughs, allowing the free circulation of Ihe 
prevent Ihe bay from heating, and the straw 
H'lrb Ibe precious aroma of Ihe graas, wi 
fvciljly and advantage, that beasts of all kinds will 
devour il with as much avidiiy as the best bay. 

By this means great advantages will be gained 
and inconveniences avoided, particularly in curing 
artificial grassea- 

If Ibe weather is uncertain and you fear that 
will whiten or even rot the hay, cut it and carry il 
in immediately; and, provided it be freed from l""" 
superabundant ivatcr, it may, by Ibe process ji 
mentioned, preserve its fine green, aroma, a 
■avour, and communicate also to the straw n 
which il is mixed its precious qualities. Thus is 
augmented, at the same lime, the quantity and quail 
ty of forage; and it is aol exposed lo Ibe rust, or t 



be lost by putrid fermentation; it preserves all the 
year that fine greea and agreeable aroma, which 
distinguishes it, when it comes from the meadows, 
in the driest and most beautiful weather. 

End of chapter 1— (To be continued.) 

ACCOUNT OF HAY MAKING, 

On llie farm of Mr. Jntos HiU, in IFett Cambridge, 
MaiiaehuMellc. 
On Monday the iStb ioatanl, Mr. Hill commenced 
cutting the hay upon twenty-one acres of mowing, 
including a lot containing six acres, having in il at 
least 500 stumps and Ihe hay of more than an aci« 
of which was lodged. The mowing was done by 
Mr. Hill bimaetf, who had not mowed before for 
twelve years, and by Mr. William Gordon, from 



Vermont, and Adolphua Harding from Fryeburg, 
Maine, in Ihirly-lwo hours, being equal to the labour 
of one man for ninety-sii hours. Two other hand* 
were employed in curing and gelling in ibe hay, as- 
sisted in Ibe intervals between Ihe seasons of mow- 
ing by the three persons above named. Before Ibe 
close of the Saturday, Ibe hay, which on the morn- 
ing of the previous Monday had been growing on 
the whole twenty-one acres, was all cut and cured 
and stowed away in two barna, most of it having 
been pitched over the great beams. The quantity 
of bay thus got in during one week, by five hands, 
amounted, by the estimale of good judges, to not 
less than forty-one tons. — This is an example of 
diligence and activity, probably unequalled in the 
annals of bay<making in New England. [Maat. Jour. 



FEEDfNG SHED. 

Plan of the Feeding Shed at JUtllertlain, telonging to Mr. George BaUUc, Egq. qf Janinooodt. 
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A, Troughs— B, Pump— D, Posts- E, Courts before each Stall. 



When last in Scotland, I was much struck with 
the plan of a feeding shed which I saw al Meller- 
staln, in Berwickshire, Ihe seat of George Baillie, 
Esq, of Jarviswoode. The above sketch will convey 
an idea of the construction. The building is one 
hundred feet long and twelve feet in breadth. It is 
divided into ten separate boxes by fir boards. These 
boxes have each a court yard ten feet broad and 
twenty feet long, separated from each other by 
strong posts and rails. In the centre is a space for 
storing roots, &c., and over this is a pigeon-bouse. 
The aspect of the building is south, and sheltered 
from the north and east winds by fine thriving plan- 
tations, somewhat remote from the spot. The site 
is rendered completely dry by proper drains. The 
courts E, in front of Ihe sheds, allow space for Ihi 
cattle to enjoy Ihe intluence of the sun and fresh 
air, and at the same time they are completely pi 
tected from the chilling northeast winds, and Irt 
coming into collision with each other. Water is 
brought from a running stream, and by Ihe aid of a 
pump, B, is conveyed into metallic boxes, one o I 
whichisattached to the front of each court, and fur- 
nished with a tap or turncock to draw off the waste 
water, or in case of a frost al night The building 
has been found to answer the purposes of its erec- 
tion remarkably well. These sheds are equally 
suitable for horses: as an inlirmary they are excel- 
lent inclosures, having sufficient space for the patient 
lo fake what exercise be pleases, which contributes 
much to his recovery. The only feeding shed i 
Scotland which I have seen that comes near lo tl 
above in merit, is that represented and described i 
Loudon's "Encyclopedia of Agrtcullure," pape 41 

The requisites for fattening stock are the superior 
breed or variety of species of the animal, and Ibe 
uperior quality of Ihe food. The adjuncts or es- 
ential accessaries to these, are, Ihe purity and tem' 
perature of the air to which the animal is perma- 
nently exposed; the purity and freshness of the wa- 
ter; the means of moderate exercise; permanency 
of repose, aod cleasliness, to which may be added 
the judicious serving of the food. All thtte essen- 
tial acceiiuiei, asceplinc the lut, are evideiidj 



promoted, if not absolutely secured, by the plan or 
construction of Ihe feeding shed now submitted to 
the notice of your readers. 

The production or increase of /of end that of 
muieatar fibre, is greatly under Ihe influence of art; 
the former is well known to our skilful graziers, and 
the latter lo our celebrated breeders and rearers of 
the best horses, whether for Ihe field or Ihe turf. 
The health of Ihe animal must in either case be pro- 
moted; in Ibe former, by a debilitating stimulus, (if 
I may be allowed Ihe exiiression.) and in (he latter, 
by a direct stimulus to the vital lunclions. All the 
principles of practice in feeding above alluded to, 
apply to each intention, but require the aids of sci- 
ence and practical skill in modifying their applica- 
tion, so as to obtain in perfection either of the de- 
sired purposes. 

To enter into an useful diicuaiion of Ibe details 
of these interesting facts, would be ioconsislenl niib 
Ihe limits of this communication, and my circum- 
scribed lime and abilities for so important ao inquiry. 
I beg to express a hope, however, that some one 
more competent to the task will take the subject up 
and discuss it, as its high interests to science at well 
as to successful and correct practice demands. 

The superior quality of ibe food appears lo be 
next in importance to that of Ibe breed of stock, 
and on this point I beg permission to offer a few oh- 
servalioos. The natural food of graminivorous ani- 
mals, as the 01, horse, and sheep, in summer con- 
sists of herbage in a green and succulent stale, and 
in winter in a drier state, or of partially withered 
leaves. The distinguishing characteristics of these 
two stales of the food, are the greater quantity of 
water in that of summer, in proportion to the solid 
fibre and nutritive matter of which it is composed, 
and Ihe proportions of the constituent*, viz: saccha- 
rine, mucilagenous, albuminous, bitter extractive, 
and saline substnnces, of which the nutritive matter 
consists, [t need not here, except for the sake of 
clearness, be observed, that Ihe healthy process of 
animal perspiration is greatest id summer, whea the 
natural food i* most succulent, and least in winter, 
wheii Ihe food ia driett^ uid (hat tb« jiwlrilir* ml* 
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ter of tite rood produced it 
'tr^r nroportion or laccbt 

a (ne liitter exlr&ctlTe and 

D tbe winter liurbaee- 1( is also well knonn that 
the diseases or itoc^ are more freq^ueat and fatal in 
•vinter, or earljin Ihe spring, t ban in summer. The 
folloniag facH will, in some measure, show the dif- 
Terence between aumraer and ninler (ood as afforded 
bj nature to stock, and also the properties of arti- 
&cial food, as turnips and mangel wurzel, employed 
to hasten and forward the processes of nature in 
the production of fal and muscular fibre, or the fat- 
tenine of Ibe more valuable domestic animaU. 
{To be continued,) 

WEEVILS. 
Ua. SiiHHta: Walnul Grori, Fa. My I, ISi29. 

TraTclling through Wood County, Va. last No- 
vember, I was inrormed that a farmer on the Ohio 
river had found entire protection against the ravages 
of weevils, by sprinkbng bis wheat with salt when 
slacking it, using about the same quantity of salt^ 
and applied in the same manner as with bis bay, 
Several respectable and intelligent persons assured 
me of the entire success of the eiperiments, which 
was rendered the more striking, by the general and 
serious injuries eiporienced from weevil: on all the 
neit;bbouring plantations, where this precaudon 
not adopted. Let me luggeel to you Ibe propriety' 
of recommending to your eastern friends the repeli 
tion of ibe experiment; the straw will be much im 
proved as a winter fodder, and the grain in no wisi 
impaired, if designed for flour; what eflcci the salt 
may have on the vegeialive property of the wheat, 
will be best decided by the test of experience. 

L. S. 



sixteen feet in length. No complaint is heard among 
Ibe planters but the prevalence of grass and weeds. 

VIRGINIA CROPS. 
The Richmond Compiler of the 9th inst. says.- — 
'The harvest is nearly gathered in, in the low lands 
of Virginia, and it ia generally understood lo turn 
out more than an average crop. The wheal in the 
western part of Virginia is more backward by a few 
days than with us. The price does not correspond 
to what were the calculations of Ibe farmers a few 
weeks since. There is no 6xed market price. It 
from lOO to 1 10 cents, according to the eir- 
mces of the case. We understand that the 
quality of the grain is generally supposed to be good. 
bome few half barrels of new (lour are advertised 
already to be in the market. 

The corn crop Is belter than usual. The cool 
weather and the seasonable rains have been favour- 
able to the young corn. On Tuesday and yesterday 
we bad a return of warm weather, and last evening 
some fine showers of rain." 

THE HARVEST. 

CarliiU, Ta, July 33, 1829. 
Our farmers, generally, we understand, hai 
either stacked or boused their Itarvat. It Is, v 
learn, abundant; though, owing to frequent heavy 
rains after cutting, a considerable quantity of grai 
was injured. (CP W'e have il, aUo, from guod ai 
tborily, that several of the farmers of our county 
bare completed the ivhole work of harvesting, with- 
out having one drop of ardent spirits {other than 
coffte) drunk on their farms. 



THE CHOPS, 

mimrngton, Del. J\Uy 14, IB?9. 

So far as the mailer of abundance is concerne . 
Ibe prospects of the fanner have never, [leihaps, 
been belter in this neighbourhood, than ibey are at 
present. The crops of bay and wheal have been 
galhered without much, if any, injury from the wet, 
and they are most abundant— the latter being of an 
unusually good quality, both as it regards the num- 
ber and perfection of the grains contained In tli« 
diSereot heads. They are at present engaged in 
securing (heir oats, which are very fine; and the 
prospect is thai, although it is showery, and ihe 
quantity of rain that has fallen has been unusually 
great for the season, no serious injury will be sus- 
lained.as Ibe showers are succeeded by weather 
that dries it before it is injured. The corn looks 
promising as we have ever seen il, and il is now 
far advanced, that should the weather contin 
moderately favoutable for a few weeks, it may be 
said to be out of danger of suffering from drought, 
which has most usually shortened the crop. Vege- 
tables of all kinds, are very abundant, and of a re. 
markable fine quality; and the prospect with regard 
to fruit is that we shall have as plentiful a supply -- 
has ever been furnished. 

Under these circumstances, what abundant cau 
faiTC we for thankfulness to the bountiful Disposer 
of events, for the numerous and rich benefits wilt 
which he is loading us. These blesiings, with ihi 
enjoyment of health with which we are furnished by 
his mercy and goodness, in a comfortable degree, 
and other innumerable blessings with which we are 
surrounded, call for the liveliest emotions of grati- 
tude and praise to the Almighty Being from whom 
those comforts Bow. [Dtla. Gax. 

The TiUabassee Flotidian of the 23d ult. say! 
the prospect of abundant crops was never ereaiei 
Bain and sunshine continue to succeed cacTi other 
■t tDtcrrais, and the rapidily and luiuriance of vege- 
tation exceed any thing before witnessed, We yea- 
taiaj law a atalk of com meuured, th>t wc«ed«d 



HOKTICITLTUBX. 



(Prom the National Gazelle.] 

PtUKSTLVAKIi HoftTICHLTtTBlL SoCIETT. 

The first semi-annual "Eahibilion of fruils, flow- 
ers and plants," of the Pennsylvania llorlicull 
Societv, look place at the Masonic Hall (Cbeslnul 
street) on Ibe Gth day of June, 1SJ<). 

The establishment of Ibis society has been too 
cent to present an eibibilion of productions of its 
own. In placing before the public a rich display of 
individual taste, skill and liberality, Ibe society de- 
signed to offer the most agreeable inducements tc 
the cullivalioo of horticultural science, and Ihe most 
convincing proof of Ibe success which will attend a 
cardial and combined effort in Ihe cause. The cli- 
mate and soil of Philadelphia are adapted to a great 
variety of vegetable productions. The habits of 
the community are congenial to the pure and p 
live employment which consists in the cultivation of 
them. Sufficient experiment bas been made to give 
cest and relish to the pursuit, and to affurd a cer- 
tainty during its progress and in its result, of a rich 
return in health and innocent enjoyment. The ad 
vantages of our position are scarcely to be surpass- 
ed. They combine a prolific soil, abundant and sa- 
lubrious waters, fertile maadows and extensive pas- 
tures; and tbey produce fruits and Qowrrs of pecu- 
liar excellence and countless variety. Out country 
bas been recenlly pronounced in a foreign journal 
Id be "rich beyond all others in stores of botanical 
wealth.'" These uncommon gifts of nature 
phatically require and deserve the fostering ca 
art. Private and individual enterprize has advanced 
them to an extent equally creditable lo the parties 
and beneficial to the public. But it is far short of 
what may be expected from united exertions, in 
which numbers may contribute their respeciive 
shares of knowledge and experience to the general 



slock; and each ahall strive in generous emulation to 
excel his brethren in thcr warmth of bis zeal, and (h« 
merit of ihe productions ivhich nature shall have 
yielded lo bis hand. To inspire this «eal, to raolii- 
ply Ihe sources of information and bring tbem with- 
■n reach, and to afford Ihe meHns of obtaining Ibe 
nbsl effectual mutual assistance in the prosecution 
if the same interesting object, the Horticultural 
Society of Pennsylvania has been formed. 

If gardening be an art (and who can doubt it Ihat 
sees the improvement of which almost every plant 

lusceplible?) it must derive advantage from study 

id experience. The society now established prO' 
poses lo collect priociplee of instruction from every 
region, and specimens of iho ferlilily of Ihe earth 
from every zone, to introduce among ourselves the 
native productions of distant countries, and to adopt 
them as our own; lo explore Ibe inmost recesses of 
to bring to light and usefulness, her lonceal' 
)ures; to Iry Iheir fitness for particular soils; 
to multiply the rarer plants, and to suhslilute those 
of higher merit for such as accident may have 
brought into general use. In immediate prospect, 
the society cherish Ibe hope of possessing a garden 
in which they may unite and cultivate the produc' 
lions of every section of the globe. There the far- 
mer will behold the assembled variety of grains and 
grasses — and Ihe gardener the widely extended faro> 
ily of fruits and flowers. The physician will plher 
new gifts for his Materia Medica, and even the cbe- 
mist will delight In a living laboratory. There In- 
slrucllnns will be afforded to ihe inquiring; grati6- 
caiion lo the curious; refreshment to the feeble and 
delicate; amusement to the gay; and pure and 
healthful exercise and recrealiun lo all. 

The recent exhibition collected together for ■ 
single day Ihe fragrant and smiling offspring of the 
earth, in their riubesl odours and their gaudiest 
hues, — and then restored them to the possesiion of 
their public-spirited and generous proprietors. It 
afforded, however, a short and limited representa- 
tion of whal is hoped fur In tbe continuing and ex 
tended charms of a Bolanic^l G.irden. 

They who witnessed Ibis cxhibilion,— and where 
was the beauiy, and the fashion, and Ihe lisle, and 
Ibe science, Ihat did not regale Itself amidst the 
brilliant display? — enjoyed Ibe opporlunily of com- 
paring togelhera greater variety of plants than baa 
at any time before been assembled among us is k 
single view. They have been able to judge of the 
effect of particular cultivation, and to decide on its 
merits compared wilh that pursued elsewhere. They 
can point out deUcienccs which may be supplied, 
and suggest peculiar and striking excellencies, that 
tbey may be cherished and diffused. 

It would be ditliculi to ennmerale ihe objects Ihat 
decorated Ihe hati wilh a charm surpassing the effect 
of Ihe most consummate art. However beautiful 
and delicious in themselves, description would be 
languid, and a repetition of their thousand name* 
would be but tedious and un:aiisf,ictary. The visi- 
tor was alike impressed with the vivid and variegat' 
ed hues which every where delighted and refreshed 
Ihe eye; and with the multitude of fresh and fra- 
grant odours which were wafted upon every breeze. 
Kor was any perfume predominant: but each was 
melled into such sweet union with tbe resl, as to 
lorm a combined fragrance not less delicious than 

Among the foremost candidates for admiration, il 
would be inhospitable not lo nolice some of those 
ivbich have journeyed far to become inhabitants 
themselves, and lo iiiulli|ily their successive genera- 
tions in a country diilnnt from their own. Those 
itted are scarcely less deserving of ai- 



'I'he .flslrr Muteoaa would have diffused a musky 
scent as powerful as that which Is imparted by the 
animal or Tonquin or Thibet, had it not been tem- 
pered with a eombinatioa of perfumes, with the 
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paogent fragrsi 
and tbe delicate 
rioui colors, 

GreH Tarietiet of the Magnolia appcBred m all 
their ipleodor, etpecull)' the Macrophylla of the 
•oaib, with il« flowers four feet in circumference, 
and leave* propor (ion ably large. 

There nere alio Pelargoniuiiu (geraniums) of im- 
mente Tariety, splendid in foliAge and flower. 

Pamiat from China, rare and of delightful fra 
gTSace; and mulliludes ot bouquttt formed of the 
isost uacomman and beautiful Qowera. 

Camatimu were displayed of various colours; 
aome of these, pfesenled by Dr. Millet, were near 
twelve inches in circumference, 

Ltltum Longijlora, froDi seed presented lo one ol 
the contributor* by ibe Lomion Horlicullural So- 
, ciety. 

TJlO Doubh White FonKgranaU. 

The rare and beautiful Rucllia Ptni^folia. 

The magnificent and curious Strclitiia Regma:, 
qaeen of flowers, from ihe Cape of Good Hope. 

A oew Euplwrbia, wilh bright scarlet bracteas, oi 
floral leavea, presented to the Bartram collection by 
Mr. Poinsett, Uniied Stale* Minister lo Mexico. 

Curiosity was also gratified wilh a close and mi 
nute eianiinalion of seveml of the trees and plants 
from nhose prolific branches some of the greatest 
liuuries are derived. 

The Green and Ibe Bohea Tea, from Chi 

The Coffee Tree of Arabia, bending under the 
pressure of its berries, in their various advances to- 
wards maturity, from Ihe green to Ihe reddish hue. 

Sugar Cone, from (he VVesI Indies. 

FieviEimtiea, or Indian rubber tree (the Caout- 
chouc of commerce,) with its splendid foliage. 

Oka Earopea, producing the olive fruil. 

Splendid specimens of the Sago Palm. 

Piper JVignim, or Black Pepper of the East In- 

Carolinea Priiufpi, or Cream Nut Tree, from 
Guinea. 

Ttitudinaria Elephanlipii, or Hottentot bread, 
supposed to be upwards of one hundred years old. 

In a word, the spacious hail wea redolent wii 
tweets, and sparkling wilh beauty: wherever the 
attention was directed, a rich fragrance courled it; 
continuance, while some new object perpetually in 
vited it to wander from shrub lo shrub— from flow 
er to flower. 

Nor were the humble productions of our oni 
country unworlhily represented by specimens of thi 
finest atrawberries, indigenous potato, and other es 
culent vegetables. 

This brilliant eihibition owes its merit lo the in 
dividual patronage and contributions of gentlemen 
amateurs and professional cultiialora- 

Of the former were George Pepper, E»qoire: Dr. 
Miller; Peter A. Browne, Esquire; Henry Prati. 
Esquire; Joshua Longstreth, Esq.; Mr. PierpoinI; 
Samuel VVetherill, Esq. 

Of Ihe laller. Robert Ciirr, Esq.; Mr. D'Arras; 
Mr. Parker; Messrs. D. and C. Lsndreth; Thomas 
Hibberl; Mr. MAranu; Daniel Maupy. 



lent preservation, it may be eipecled that further 
lomologieal re&r.arches will be made by the Sca- 
ns of New York. 



USEFUL INFORMATION TO GARDENERS. 
The ravages of the yellow striped bug on cucum- 
>ers and melons may be etfectually prevented by 
ifting charcoal dust over the plants. If repeated 
ivo or three times Ihe plants will be entirely secure 
from annoyance- There is in charcoal some pro- 
perty which is so extremely obnoiious lo these Irou- 
' some insects, thai they fly from it the instant it 
ipplied. 



than thirty; before that age, however comforlabte 
you ma; endeavour to make them, their want of 
experience, and the hope of something still belted 
prevents their being satisfied wilh Ineir present 
slate. Alter they have had the benefit of experi- 
ence, if Ihey are tolerably comforlable, they will 
endeavour to deserve tbe smiles of even a moderately 
kind master, for fear Ihey may change for tbe worse. 
Life mav indeed be very fairly divided into the 
asons of hope and fear. In youlb, we hope ever; 
thing may be right; in age, we fear every ibing will 
•■ i wrong. 
Do not discharge a good servant for « alight of- 
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(From the House Servant's Direciory.) 
A WORD TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES. 

A few words might be said to masters and mit- 
tresses, in behalf of those who are dependent 
them for their present, and oltentimes for their et 
nal good. "The labourer is worthy of his hire," and 
should be treated in health or in sickness with pity 
and feeling; if it is necessary to place servants und 
strict surveillance, let them at least be treated 
fellow beings and candidates for a future world, 
would bo presumption in me, a servant, lo urge 

ight on this subject to my superiors; 1 beg leave, 

erefore, respectfully lo conclude with Ihe followiog 
extract in behalf of the cook and other servantSj 
taken from tbe Cook's Oracle: 

"A good dinner is one of the greatest enjoyments 
of human life; and as Ihe practice of cookery ' 



nded with s 
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INSECT INJURIOUS TO THE VINE. 
David Kizer,of Washington City, has comm 
rated to Dr. Samuel L. Milcbill, in a letter, dated 
July 14, 1829, four specimens of an insect which he 
found in the grapevine. It is capable of doing in- 
jury to the fingers of those who handle it; and ol 
producing considerable pain and inflammalion. 
There seems to be an emission of a venomous fluid. 
He saw a honey-bee pierc*d through ils body and 
killed by the wound- l( would seem that the food 
of this powerful and devouring insect, says Mr- K, 
IS the honey-bee- He has given it the name of the 
fetiecn tKO-catcber- As tbe specimeiii are id excel- 



isgusli _ 

1 dangers, we ought to have some regard for 
those who encounter them, to procure us pleasure, 
reward their altenlion, by reifdering Ibeir 
situation every way as comfortable and agreeable a: 
we can. Mere money is a very inadequate compen- 
sation to a complete cook; he who has preached in- 
legriiy lo those in the kitchen may be permilttd It 
recommend liberality to those in the parlour; they 
are indeed Ihe sources of each other. 
Depend upon it, 'true self-love and 
same;' 'do hs you would be done by ;' give those you 
are obliged to trust, every inducement to be honest, 
and no temptation to play tricks. 

When you consider thai a good servant eats no 
more than a bad one, how much more waste is oc- 
casioned by provisions being dressed in a slovenly 
and unskilful manner, and how much a good cook 
^to whom Ihe conduct of the kitchen is confided,) 
can save you by careful management, no house- 
keeper will hardly deem it an unwise speculation, it 
is certainly an amiable experiment, to invite the 
honestly and industry of domestics, by setting them 
example of liberality; at least, show them, that 
cording to their pains, will be their gains.' But 
Lst not your servants with the secret of their own 
sirengih; importance of any kind, being what hu- 
an frailly is least able to bear. 
Avoid all approaches towards familiarity, which 
.. a proverb is accompanied by contempt, and soon 
breaks Ihe neck of obedience. 

Servants are more likely lo be praised into good 
conduct, than scolded out of bad; always commend 
them when they do right; to cherish the desire of 
pleasing in Ihem, you must show Ibem Ihal you are 
pleased: — 

<Bc to their fauUs a little blind, 
And lo their virtues very kind.' 
By such conduct, ordinary servants will often be 
converted into good ones; few are so hardened as 
not lo feel graiified when Ibey are kindly and liberal- 
ly treated. 
It U n goad muim to lelect leirinti oot TOUDger 



Human nature is the same in alt stations; if jov 
in convince your servaola, that^oa have a geao- 
.}US and considerateregard for their health and coa>- 
forf, why should you imagine that Ihey will be in* 
sensible to the good they received 
Impose DO commands but what are reasonable, 
>r reprove but with justice and temper; the beat 
way lo ensure which, is never to lecture them, till ftt 
least one day after Ihey have oflended you. 

If they have any particular hardships lo endure 

your service, let them see that you are concerned 

for the necessity of imposing it. 

If Ihey are sick, remember you are their patron 

. well as their master; not only remit Ibeir labour, 

but give ihem all Ihe assistance of food, physic, and 

every comfort in your power. Tender assiduity 

about an invalid is half a cure; it is a balsam to tbe 

mind, which has a most powerful effect on Ihe body, 

soothes the sharpest pains, and strenetheos beyond 

the richest cordial. 

Ye who think that to protect and encoorage vir- 
tue, is the best preventive from vice, give your fe- 
male servants liberal wages. 

'Charity should begin at home,'— 'prevention ia 
preferable lo cure,' but 1 have no objection to see 
your names ornamenting the list of subscribers to 
foundling hospitals, and female penitent iaries- 

To say nothing of tbe delelerious vapours and 
pestilential exhalations of the charcoal, which soon 
undermine the health of the heartiest, tbe glare of 
a scorching fire, and tbe smoke so baneful to the eye* 
and the complexion, are continual and inevitable 
dangers; and a cook must live in the midst of 
them, as s soldier on tbe field of battle, surrounded 
by bullets, and bombs, and Coagreve's rockets, widi 
Ibis only difference, that for tbe first every day ii n 
fighting day, that her warfare is almost always with- 
out glory, and most praiseworthy achievements paai 
not only without reward, but frequently without even 
thanks; for the most consummate cook is, alat! aet- 
dom noticed by tbe master, or beard of by the 
guests; who, while the^ are eageily devouring bii 
turtle, and drinking bis wine, care very little who 
dressed Ihe one, or sent the other- 

The greatest care should be taken by the man of 
fashion, ibat his cook's health be preserved- 

Cleanliness, and a proper veniilation lo carry off 
smoke and steam, should be particularly attended lo 
in the construction of a kitchen; the grand scene of 
action, the fire-place, should be placed where il may 
receive plenty of light. Hitherto the contrary has 
prevailed, and Ihe poor cook is continually basted 
ilh her own perspiralion- 

ll is almost impossible for a cook to attend to the 
business of Ihe kitchen wilh any certainty of per- 
fectioo if employed in other household concerns. It 
is a service of such importance, and so difficult to 
perform even tolerably well, that it is sulSoient lo 
engfoss the entire attention of one person. 

This is a maxim which ia neither understood nor 
admiitted in some families, where the cook is ex- 
pected to be a house servant also, and coali ire 
meted out to her by the quart, tnd butter by tin 
ounce, %LC. 
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If the masler and mietreis of a r»milj will soni«- 
timea condescend to m;.lce an amusemeTit of this art, 
thej will efcape a number of ilisappointraenti, &c. 
which Iboie who will not, muit juffer, to tbo detri- 
ment of both their health and Iheir fortUDC," 



sro&Tziro olio. 




THE KING OF BIRDS. 
k boalman who waa occupied ia drawing sail 
from the take Onondaga, saw one day a large eagle 
which contiauall; hovering about the lalce appeared 
10 lee ID it louetfaing which might become the pref 
□r its lalona. At last it auspcnded its flight, and 
with the velocity of lightning precipitated iiaelf ia- 
to the water, and at that moment it lost the power 
of riling up again: it remained for some time strug- 
gliof to keep itself on the surface of (he water, 
showing by (his (hat its quick sight had not failed 
of it* prey. Th« boatman, being interested, begs" 
to observe with more attention, and saw that it w: 
mOTing slowly towardt (he shore as if the unknown 
aolmal which it was holding served as h rudder, and 
having at last arrived at the shore, as it came upon 
the dry Und the laan saw (hat its claws were filed 
10 a Goe salmon: he also felt a desire (o participate 
in the booty, and landing he provided himself with 
a good club, and presented face to face before the 
Imperial bird of Jupiter, which, having its claws 
Taste ned, could neither raise itself nor retreaL Three 
times was (be club raised to alrike it, and as many 
wit the man restrained by ihe intrepid aspect and 
fierce glances of Ihe ro^al bird. The good man be- 
ing terrified saw (hat it was aol safe to attack its 
majesty even in confinement, and the eagle without 
showing any narks of fear from time to time tore in 
pieces the gills of its firisoner and threw some tokens 
of it* indienalion oa its rash neighbour. At last it 
succeeded ia di«engaging one of its claws and then 
dexterously drew out in the other (."le piece which 
it had grasped and reascended to (he clouds leaving 
its prey to (he anxious spectator, who (hankfully 
lakJDKit, on weig'hing it found that it amounted to 
the trifle of Qtj pounds. 
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Baltimore, FittDAT, 



t3I, 1839. 



|t3" The Tntsleu of the Martlahd Aoaicotrtr- 
KAI. Society will hold (heir next meeting at Eutaw, 
Ihe residence of B. W. Hall, on Wedne«day the 5th 
i>f August; when will be submitted to them the 
report of their "committee to prepare a system of 
proceedings for the Society,'.' together with other 
in teres (log papers. 

In laying before our readers Ihe account of the 
'ibibition of Ihe Horticultural Society of Penniyl' 
vinia, we take (he Jiberly of suggesting the estab 
lishmeut of a similar iottitulton in Maryland. It hai 
ofteA been a ckui« of moilificatioD to us, that we 



could not invite airaogers to visi( a public garden in 
the vicinKy of Biiltimore, and that to all iheir in- 
quiries relative (o such subjects we were oblijjed to 
return answers (hat involFcd our taste, our science, 
out liberality, or enlerprize. The troth is the two 
former are possessed by us in a degree nowise in- 
ferior to that of any other people; and the third and 
fourth only lies dormant, wailing a stimulant to e*- 
* (hem to activity. The love of (lowers is an uni- 
al passion, in relation (o which there is no at- 
tendant analogous to misanihropy, and it is of this 
passion that the bud, which, by cultivation, expands 
into the fragrant, Ihe beautiful, the splendid flower 
of the science of botany, is composed. There is no 
pleasure equal to that derived from a well cultivat- 
ed garden of dowers and shrubbery. Even in ima- 
gination we inhale (he fragrance and dwell on (be 
beauliei of flowers, while reading deicriplions of 
them in our chambers. In nhat consist (he charms 
ofMoore'sLalla Rookh.and most of his oibt 
ingt? Strike (he flowers from his scenery, and (he 
music of Feramorse would fall as spiritless upon the 
ear of all of us as it did upon that of Fadladeen. 
Let ui, then, cultivate this passion, which all pos- 
sess, and against which the voice of no moralist ha£ 
ever been raided. Let us ge( up a horticultural so- 
ciety, and establish a Bo(anic garden, whence 
science may eiitraci the useful, and taste the sweet 
and beautiful. Speaking of the utility of such in- 
stitulioos the National Gazelle observes: 

"Such an establishment would prove highly bene- 
ficial as htehool in which young men mighl be edu- 
cated in the profession of horlicullure. This is one 
of the uses to which Ihe gardens of the London so- 
ciety are applied; and Ihe results have satisfied (he 
warmest eipectations of their patrons. Apropi 
that society, we may do well to state that it 
menced its operations only a few years sinc^yet 
such has been (he enlightened patronage extended 
to it (bat its thirty magnificent acres are now cov- 
ered with the productions of every known part of 
Ihe slobe. The collection of fruit alone amounts (o 
li-e thousand species and varieiies, which are con- 
jtanlly increasing (hrough the labours of explorers 
employed by the society. One of ihem, who push- 
ed bis researches even (o Ihe shores of the PaciQc, 
ha* enriched the Lnndon slock with all (hst was new 
or valuable in our territory. The science, tasle and 
luxury of the British metropolis are remarkably il- 
lustrated by the fortunes, which somfe of the nurse- 
rymen in iis viainity are affirmed to have accumu- 
lated. We could hardly venture (o repeat what we 
read lately on this point, in one of the London 
Journals," 

The fallowing compliment to the gardens ol 
Messrs. Landreib and Col. Carr, is also taken froji 
the National Gazette: 

"We boast several Bolanical Gardens and Nurse- 
ries that deserve a more circumslantial and empha- 
tic notice than it is in our power (o offer this ar(er- 
noon. The oldest and most picturesque in Ihe 
United Sutes is £ar/t'am'f— a name justly promi- 
nen( in (he annals of science. It was founded about 
the year 17Q0, at a lime when there was no eetab- 
Itshment of (be kind in Pennsylvania, if in any of 
Ihe colonies, except Virginia, possessing that of^ Dr. 
Clayton, which was inferior in eileot, though rich 
as to variety and choice- It is at present in the fos- 
tering and skilful hands of the son-in-law of the 
cond Bariram, the truly respectable and intelligent 
Colonel Ri>berl Carr, who has cooaiderabty enlarged 
its treasures, and ofwhose labors and favorite de- 
signs we shall probably be able to speak more amply 
hereafter. Art and science have been so exerted in 
this field, that nature seems to have always reigned 
there without interference, in wild beauty and exu- 
berance. The nurseries and gardens of D- ^- C. 
Landnlh have also been long formed, and exceed in 
extent of space, admirably replenished, any one 



similar establishment in (he Union. Those geotle- 
have embraced in (heir plan not only (be cuKi- 

in of fruit trees, hardy trees and shrubs, and 

green house plants, but au abundant provision o( 
garden leedt, which are grown and distributed on an 
exieosive scale under their immediate inspeotioo- 
They keep, in addition, in the city, a horticultural 
depot, which includes a large variety of gardening 
and farming implements, and which on (he whole is, 
perhaps, more plentiful in its stores and perfect 1 
Its arrangements, (han aoy other o '' * 



n this continent." 



LTiMOBE M*RKET.— There is yet no settled 
prices for flour. Yesterday dealers were giving 
ti.-25 to $5374 for fresh ground Howard street flour 
from wagons, and it was held at $5.50 fcom storer. 
Old flour was held at various rates, from |5.13> (o 
.371. Gbain.— A further decline has taken place 
whea(, and a small advance in corn. Our quota- 
ins embrace (be ra(es a( which sales were made 
yesterday. Live Stock — There is no prime beef 
in market, and ordinary slock is quite dull. 

Latest Foreio.i News. 
There have been several arrivals from Europe 
since that noticed in our list, bringing London 
dates to Ihe lllk and Glasgow lo (he 13lh June. 
The rumours in relation (>} the removal of the Lord 
Chancellor continue. Lord Lyndhurst is said to 
give satisfaction to nobody, neither to the bar nor 
suitors, nor (he ministry, nor the king. Sir Charlea 
Wealheral is spoken of as his successor- Mr. 
Brougham is slill spoken of as Master of the Rolli, 
ebould Sir John Leach consent to retire. Mr. Sug- 
den is also spoken of as the new Equity Judge when 
the bill creating that office shall have passed. 
From the Seat oif War. 

Ruitian BuUetin. — The following Russian Bulle* 
tin details Ihe events before Silisttia to the 92d uU. 

JVariaie, Jant 1. — By express — The fallowing 
bulletin has been received, dated from the camp 
before Silisttia, May 10 (22):— "The preparaliooa 
(or the siege continue lo be made Willi the ulmwt 
acdvily. The enemy remains quiet and seldoiB 
disturbs even our out posts, which are stationed at 

ily 300 fathoms from the counterscarp of Ihe 
i,lace. 

Despatches have jus( been received ftoin Gan. 
Rolh, informing us of important advantages gainad 
over the Turks, led on by the Grand Vizier in per- 
son. The latter had left Shumla with the iotentinn 
of attacking PrevadI, Gen. Rolh had given orders 
for the concentration of Ihe various corps, at the 
head of which he intended to march into the field'^ 
but|the battalions did not arrive in time at the placa 
of rendezvous on the road to Eski Arnaulter, five 
werts from f revadi. Only six ballalions wiUi 13 
field pieces and 100 Cossacks were assembled, yet 
the Grand Vizier not venturing to leave the feeble 
force on his flank, determined upon attacking Ihem. 
On the 5ih (17lh} of May, at 31 A. M. he advanc- 
ed towards Aski-Arnaulter, at the bead of 15,000 
men, infantry, and cavalry. The handful of brave 
fellows stationed (here were in a moment surrouad- 
ed and attacked by an enemy four times (heir own 
numbers. The regiments of Selengwinsk, Ocholsk, 
and YakoutskI, ballled during 5 hours every attempt 
made by Ihe Turks to break (hrough the lines. 

Towards nine o'clock Blajor Gen. Wachten ar- 
rived lo Iheir assistance from Derono, wiih four bat- 
talions, four pieces of artillery, and two regiments 
of Cossacks; their appearance dispersed the enemy's 
cavalry, and Ihe Grand Vizier seemed disposed to 
abandon bis enterprise, falling hack two wersis into 
the valley of Nevtsba — The afTait appeared at an 
end, when (be Turks receiving a reinforcement or 
10,000 men,Redschid Pacha resolved once ini}re 
lo attempt the fortune of battle; at about S P. H. 
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4000 Turkish cavalry advanced towards the heights 
situated between our corps and the city of Prevadi, 
it being evidently their intention to pass round the 
left flank of General Roth; the latter thought it 
his duty to oppose this movement, and advanced 
against the Turkish cavalry at the head of the 
Ochotsk regiment, the 3l8t Chasseurs, and six 
pieces of artillery, supported by a battalion of 
the Yakoutsk regiment, another of the 32d Chas- 
seurs, and four pieces. In an instant the Ochotsk 
regiment and the 31st, were surrounded by the 
enemy's horse, whose numbers appeared to in- 
crease, and the whole of the Turkish infantry ad- 
vanced supported by the fire of ten pieces of artille- 
ry; the enemy encouraged by their immense superi- 
ority in numbers, furiously attacked our square, and 
might easily have destroyed the Ochotsk regiment, 
if Col. Lishchin, hastening to its assistance at the 
head of the 32d regiment, had not rushed upon the 
enemy's masses which were at the same time taken 
in flank by the Yakoutsh regiment. The combat 
was kept up some time longer with unexampled fu- 
ry, but notwithstanding the disproportion of force, 
our troops did not yield a foot of ground. At length 
at about eight in the evening, the Grand Vizier 
abandoned his place, and retired into the valley of 
Nevtsha. The loss of the enemy was immense; 
3000 remained upon the field of battle. We have 
also to lament the loss of Major General Rinden, 
and our loss in killed and wounded amounted to 
nearly 1000 men. 

London Corn Exchange, Jane 10. 

Our market was in a lifeless state this morning; 
scarcely a sale has been effected, nor will any, un- 
til the factors lower their prices, as the consumers 
are alive to the immense foreign arrivals, without the 
slightest alteration in prices. 

Liverpool Market. 

Liverpool, June 13. — This week the Cotton mar- 
ket was very flat, but steady and firm until Thurs- 
day, when the demand revived, and considerable 
business has since been done. There is no altera- 
tion in price, but last week's fates have been fully 
supported. The sales of the week have been 13^350; 
Import, 4,557 bales. We quote Uplands at 5 to 6 
3-8; New Orleans, 5i to 7id. 

The Corn trade to-day is extremely dull, and 
may be quoted fully 3d or 4d. cheaper than on Tues- 
day. 

Glasgow Market, June 12. — There has been a 
steady demand for Cotton— 1035 packages sold at 
last week's prices. 10 Sea Islands at 104 a 15d; 5 
stained do at 7d; 387 boweds 5 5-8d a 6 l-8d; 213 
New Orleans, 64d a 6id; 39 inferior at 4i a 5i, 47 
Mobile, at 6d. A few hhds. Tobacco 6k a 6id for 
good leaf. Business in Wheat limited. 

Glasgow, June 13, 1829. 

We continue to have a fair demand for Cotton 
from the trade, and the prices of last week were 
fully supported. 

Prices Current in Boston , July 24. 

^9pple8, best, bbl. a . Beavs^ white, bushel 

.90 a 1.00. Beefy mess J hbl 10.50 a 11.00; cargo No. 1, 
9.50 a 10.00; No. 2, 8.00 a 8.50. Bviter^ inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .16. Cheese^ new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, 2. a .3. Floury Baltimore Uoward-st. 5.50 a 
5.62; Genesee, 5.50 a 5.75; Rye, best, 3.25 a 3.62. Grain^ 
Corn, bu. .56 a 58; Rye, .65 a .70; Barley .67; Oats .38 a 
.40. Hogs'-lMrd, 1st sort, new, lb. .9. Porky clear, bbl, 
17.50 a 18.00; Nary, mess, 13.00 a 13.50; Cargo, No. I. 
13.00 a 13.50. Seedsy Herd's Grass, bushel, 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 2.50; Red Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 a .50; 
Reddo. Norlhern,.7a.8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 

. gel Wurzel . IVooly Merino, full blood, washed, .27 a 

.36; do. do. unwashed, .18 a .22; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .25 a .30, do. half blood, .22 a .25; do. quarter, 
washed, .20 a .22; Native, washed .18 a .20; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .35 a 37; do. 2d sort, .22 a. 25; do. 
spinning, 1st sort, 27 a .SO. 



Prices Cwreni in J^ew York, July 25. 

Bees- wax, yellow .23 a .24. Coftofi, New Orleans .9^ 
a .12; Upland, .8^ a .10^; Alabama, .8^ a U. Cotton 
Baggingy Hemp yd. .18 a .21; Flax .13 a .17. Flax, Ame- 
rican, 8 a 9. Flaxseed, rough, tierce ; clean ; 

F/(mr,N.York,bbL 5.12ia — ; Canal 5.t2i a 6.60; Bal- 
timore Howard st. 6.50 a ; Richmond city mills, — -; 

country, 5.00 a 5.25; Alexand'a, 6*00[a6.37; Fredericks- 
burg a 5.00; Petersburg, 6.00 a ; Rye Flour, 

3.37^ a 3.624 ; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.26 a 2.37^ ; per hhd 
13.00. Groin, Wheat, Virginia 1.00 a 1.02; N. Carolina, 
90 a 1.00; Rye, North, 60 a — ; Corn, YeL Nor. .50 a 
.58; Barley, . — a . — ; Oats, South and North, .30 a .38; 
Peas, white, dry 7 bu. — ; Beans, 7 bu. 7.60 a 8.00. Pron- 
sions, Beef, mess 9.62^ a 10.00; prime 7.50 a 8.00; cargo 
6.00. Butter, N. York, — a — ; shipping, .8 a .11; Lard, 
.5 a .6; Pork, mess 13.26 a 13.76; prime 10.60 a 11.00, 

cargo 9.00 a ; Hams, Va., per lb. .9 a .10^; Northern 

.9 a .10^. Rice .2^ a .3. TobaecOj Virginia .Si a .6^ a.6i; 
Kentucky, .3^ a 5^ a .6^. Wool, Merino, American 
fleece, .32 a .36; Pulled, .32 a .36; common, .18 a .26; 
Pulled, spinning, .18 a .33. 

COTTON SEED HULLING MACHINE. 

We the subscribers, proprietors of the above named 
Machine for hulling Cotton Seed, invented by Francis 
Follet, and for which he has obtained a Patent, now 
offer for sale rights for the use of said Machine, for any 
section of the United States, or for the use of a single 
Machine. A Machine of a size suitable to be applied to 
the power of from two to three Horses, will bull and 
clean at one, and the same operation, from twenty to 
twenty-five bushels of seed per hour — which will yield 
one third its measure or fifly-five per cent, of its weight 
in Kernel, from Seed of a tolerable good quality. One 
bushel of Kernel will yield at least two gallons of Oil, 
which is equal to the yield of Flax seed, and we believe 
one or two quarts more if well expressed, and will leave 
about thirty-five pounds of Oil Cake, a valuable and 
nutritious food for fattening hogs and cattle. A Machine 
of the size to do the above work will cost about |150, 
exclusive of the patent right for using it. And those of 
a smaller or larger size in proportion. — We have a Ma- 
chine now in full operation which will perform as above 
stated, open to the view of those who wish to examine 
it — The Oil is good for painting, not much if any, infe- 
rior to the Linseed Oil. It is also a good gas light Oil, 
and we believe it may be made a good Oil for lamps, for 
cleaning wool, for machinery, and for many other pur- 
poses. But of this we cannot speak with certainty. 

A bale of Cotton of 360 pounds will yiejd 30 bushels 
of Seed. The Machine is suited to hull either green or 
black seed. The Machinery that drives the Cotton Gin 
will do to drive this Machine, and the presses for press- 
ing Cotton, we believe, may with a little additional fix- 
tures and small expense, be made to answer the purpose 
of expressing the Oil from the Kernel. From the above 
information, which may be relied on, theses ho wish to 
purchase rights may make their own calculations as to 
its value, &c. We conceive the discovery to be of great 
national benefit, especially to the cotton growing states, 
and that too from an article heretofore of little or no 
value. 

Those disposed to purchase Patent Rights for one or 
more States, shall have them at a difference in price 
over smaller purchasers worthy their attention. Our 
purpose is to sell at a moderate price, particularly to 
those who are amongst the first that purchase, feeling 
confident that in proportion to the use of this Machine 
its value will be enhanced. 

We have annexed at foot an extract from the patent 
laws, and we refer to the laws themselves to know in 
what an infringement of a patent right consists, that 
the consequences may be avoided. 

Applications for patent rights in person, or by letter, 
(postage paid,) will be duly attended to. 

FRANCIS FOLLETT, 
Petersburg, Fa. July 7, 1829. JABEZ SMITH. 

Extract from the Patent Laws. 

Any person without the consent of the patentee, his 
or her executors, administrators or assigns, first obtain- 
ed in writing, shall make, devise, use or sell the thing 
whereof the exclusive right is secured to the said pa- 
tentee by such patent, such person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay to the said patentee, his executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, a sum equal to three times the 
actual damage sustained by such patentee, his executorsy 



administrators or assigns, from, or by reason of such 
offence, which sum shall and maybe recovered by action 
on the case founded on this and the above mentioned 
act, in the Circuit Court of the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof. 
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Moon — First Quarter, 7th, 5 h. 6 m. Eve. 

BAZiTIMOBB PRZOBS OVRRBITV. 

Corrected for the Jimeriean Farmer* 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, f6.00 o 10.0(>— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 4.00 a 6.00-*fiiie 
red, 7.00 a 8.00, for wrapping 5.00 a 10.00— Ohio, com- 
mon, a — . — good red a -.>— .-.-fine yellow 

a . — Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50 — Kentucky, 

fine 4.00 a 5.00 — wrapping, 4.60 a 7.00. 

Flour— best white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.60V-su- 
perfino Howard-st. 6.26 a 6.37^; city mills, 5.00 a — Sus- 
quehanna, — . Corn MBAi.,bbl. 2.37^ — Grain, best red 
wheat, new86. a.90;— bestwhite do. new 1.00a 1.06; 
ord. to good, .70 a .80 — Corn, white, .48 a .50f yel. .48 
a.50— Rte,60. a.62— Oats, .28 a .33— Beans, 1.00 a 1.25 
— Peas, .66 a .60— Clover seed,S.26 a S.60— Timothy, 
2a 2.60 — Orchard Grass, 2 a 2.50 — Hcrd^s, .75 a 1.00 — 
Lucerne .S7ia.60 lb. — Barley, .45 a.60 — Flaxseed,!. 20 
—Cotton, Virg. .9^ a .10— Lou. .11 a. 12 — Alab. .9 a 
.10_Mississippi .10 a .12— North Carolina, .8 a. 9^ — 
Geo. .9 a. 12— Whiskey, hhds. Ist pf..2S— in bbls. .24a 
26— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .16 — wash- 
ed, .18 a .20 — crossed, .20 a •22~three-quarter,.26 • 
.30— full do.. SO o. 60, accord'gto qual. — Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 a 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140— water, 
rotted, 170a 190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bb]. 
6.60; do. trimmed, 6.50 — North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 a 
6.60— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.76 a 4.00; No. 2, 3.60 a 
S. 75— Mackerel, No. I, 6.60; No. 2, 6.00; No. 3, 4.60— 
Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. Eastern 
Shore, .12^ — hog round, cured, .7 a .8 — Feathers, .28 
a .29— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, j|3.50, ground, 
1.26 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, $6.00 a $6.50. 

** Six dollars and fifty cents by the single barrel, for 
Ellicotts^ Patapsco white wheat family flour. 
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A DISSERTATION. 

Ontheute and the results of two remedies tried as ptt- 
ventives, one, for the disease of the aqueous ea- 
ehaey, knoum under the name of Roty {pourritun,) 
and the other, for the disease of the blood, by tk» 
Maraws qf Saihte Pere, a member of the society 
far the improvement of vtooL 
{TVmuUUed from tiu Pttnehj for the American Farmtr,) 
The concern which (he members of the society 
for the improvement of wool, have in the propaga- 
lion of the most valuable races of sheep having ne- 
cessarily for its object the preservation of those use- 
ful animal^in respect to their health, and to the 
treatment of those diseases about which the veteri- 
nary science has been until now almost unavailing; 
1 coDsidereitit as a duty to yield to the desire which 
many of the members have expressed to me that I 
should communicate to the society some particulars, 
about two eiperiments which 1 tried with success. 
Then I will presently give an account of the means 
of which I made use to preserve sheep from two dis- 
eases which are their plague. One, the aqueous ca- 
chexy (the rot;) the other, the disease of the blood. 
1 will also mention the results that followed. Those 
results already satisfactory, will recommend them- 
selves much more when experiments, repeated and 
practised with care, shall have produced, as I hope 
a just appreciation of their advantages. 

I shall begin by the first of those two diseases 
which affect, every year, entire flocks in moist coun- 
tries, for which, however, sheep are of so great a 
value, as much for the quality of their dung, so well 
adapted to the cool nature of land, as because they 
would be the element of the greatest products which 
one could reap from those moist grounds, if the im- 
mense losses caused by aqueous cachexy did not take 
awa? with them the greater part, noi tn jiay all the 
profits of the flock. 

All agriculturists are unanimous on the great aa- 
vantagM which agriculture, chiefly in respect to 
sheep; might obtain from the use of salt in be pour- 
ibhment of those animals. For the disease of ca- 
cbexy particularly, all the veterinary sugeons pre- 
scribe the use of salt mixed in the povender of 
oats, barley, or rye, with which sheep re supplied. 
But we all know that the high price*' sa" forces 
ihe husbandman to limit its use to a cry few doses, 
and that, in very moist countries wKe "It ought to 
be. as a medicament, a part of t^ daily nourish- 
ment of sheep, the expense becor^s^o heavy, that 
the husbandmen find themselves '^strained to give 

it over* i , 

There i», however, a much n*' econoinical, and 

also more ea.y way of eupply^ «'«> »«'» »n "'•'■e 
flock. Jt coD»i«U in banging . 'n "beep fo d., eitb 



er 

even 



to the po.t. which are a«>«t always there, or 
e,en to tbl walls many Btoi*."'?'**;" "f ">« sul- 
phate of »oda. Thus Ihe «h< fi°<>"'8 ""em, ereedi- 
ly lick them up, and by it means exempt their 
managers from the care' «'""g •''em salt with 
more «pen*e and e8peciyn?"««'»"ble. 

The sulphate of sot" '» »'«!«'«*. P«f"able to 
the muriate of soda, (. *»'«' ^'"{Tt"'^ '" »''* "»« 
of which I am speabfi- »» ' »•»»" presently ex- 

' The sulphates in jr?*"^* ^'® combinations of sul- 
h 'c acid (orod.'^ by the combustions of sul- 

Shur and saltpetre'"* «"? basis whatsoever. 

•^ The sulphuric ^ combined with soda produces 

then the sulphatr ?«<^«. «»"?.•' general y is a purg- 
aalt' it is tKl^^^^^*' salt. It irritates slight- 

I"^., ,* ,. „|. stomach and of the intestines, and 

»y "•« '"•'' •[/ormer. 

8*^**|. ^ ^ is made in the manuAictories and 
, . , J ^-e constantly remains a small quanti- 

r of oiTd' ''*^" ■**** sulphate of iron, which in- 
^.•«* L'J^^^^ '^ ^onic action on sheep, which 

creases su it i ^ , 

j^'2l. — ^Vol. 11. 



the veterinary surgeons even think thej can cure 
from the incipient rottenness, by administering to 
them the sulphate of iron in small doses. 

The sulphate which is found until now in com- 
mer«e,being obtained by crystallization, is separated 
from the oxyde of iron, and in a great part from the 
sulphate of iron; its action is then much less tonic 
than that of the sulphate of soda, or glauber salt, 
which I speak of. It would be also less easy to give 
it to cattle, unless it is inclosed in satchels; but they 
will lick it up less directly, and consequentlv with 
less benefit than the stones or pieces of which I 
have spoken, which even they nibble often by small 
bits, as one would eat sugar. 

The sea-salt, on the contrary, is a simple stimu- 
lant, not tonic, and it excites animals to drink with- 
out strengthening them, whilst the operation of the 
sulphate of soda is to give also a tone to the animal; 
and what animal wants it more than sheep. 

It has been very difficult until now to find the sul- 
phate of soda in commerce, being that they are oblig- 
ed in the manufactories to convert it into soda, and 
that they could not sell it on account of the duties 
on salt but we can hope in this moment that it will 
soon be possible to get it from manufacturers, be- 
cause they are about to obtain leave to sell it with- 
out being obliged to convert it into soda. 

After such an observation, which was necessary, 
I return to the results of the experiment which 1 be- 
fore announced. 

A friend of mine having bought from me a small 
flock of meriuoes, which he intended to send to a 
farm situated in Sologne, I advised him to begin, as 
soon as his flock should have arrived there, to try 
the pieces of sulphate of soda suspended in the 
sheep folds, and he willingly followed this ad- 
vice, by which he was much benefited for several 
year>; but as he died, I have since been unable to 
know either what had become of the fluck, or 
trbether thcj have continued that experiment which 
ttiaoy years of success, however, recommend enough 
to induce me to bring it without hesitation to the 
understanding and remark of agriculturists, pro- 
prietors of valuable sheep, who have, perhaps, to 
fear lor their flocks, the disease of rot. 

The other experiment of which it remains to me 
to speak, is relative to the disease of the blood, or the 
blood of the spleen, 

A particular circumstance which it is useless to 
detail here, having made me perceive that in the dis- 
engagement of chlorine (oxygenated muriatic acid 
gas,) from the disinfecting apparatus of Guyton 
Morveau, a powerful exciting effect upon the circula- 
tion of the mass of blood was produced, the idea im- 
mediately suggested itself to me to try the experi- 
ment on the sheep of my flock, which first should be 
afflicted with the disease of the blood; for scarcely a 
year passed that I did not lose a considerable num- 
ber by this disorder. For that purpose, I had made 
a large apparatus, the bottle of which was six inches 
in diameter, and which contained several pints, 
intending to use it, in case of success, for the pur- 
pose of administering the oxygenated gas on a large 
scale, into my sheep-folds.* 

I perceived very soon the happy results of this 
gas. A few days after my return to the counfry (in 
the month of April) my shepherd came and warned 
me in tbe morning that a sheep had been attacked 
with the disease of the blood, that he had bled it, 
but that the blood had scarcely flowed, and the ani- 
mal was lying upon the ground almost lifeless. ] 
ran to the sheep-fold furnished with my apparatus. 
Having first convinced myself that the animal still 
breathed, I put my bottle near its nostril, and let 
the gas escape for about one minute* At the end of 
that time, the animal began to move its head, as if 
something disturbed it: I reiterated the emission of 

* This apparatus being sold in Paris, we intend to buy 
some bottles for experiments.— JBiitor Jim, Far. 



the gas, and an instant after, the animal began to 
sneeze several times. I left it in that state for some 
minutes; afterwards. I made him breathe the gae 
again for two minutes more, holding the bottle, how- 
ever, a little farther from it. 

Five minutes after, the animal having sneezed 
very much again, recovered motion a little, and tri- 
ed, but in vain, to get up; which induced me to put 
it upon its feet It stood at first tottering, but having 
held it up and then pushed it gently forward, hold- 
ing it in balance whilst the gas continued to disen- 
gage itself around it, it at last made a few steps and 
steadied itself upon its feet without assistance. From 
that moment, being certain that he was alive, 1 clos- 
ed my apparatus, and left the animal quietly to itself 
in the sheep-fold where it was alone. I went an hour 
after to see it again, and having found it quite well, 
and walking easily enough 1 had a handful of after 
grass given him, which it eat immediately, for its 
recovery was complete, and the day following it 
went in the flock again. 

After having obtained from a first essay so satis- 
factory a success, I thought of making use of the 
chlorine for all my flock, as a preservative against 
the disease of the blood. It appeared to me that 
the second trial might be decisive at that epoch of 
spring, where the change of nourishment from hay 
to grass, and the sharpness of the herbs, have so 
much influence on the health of sheep, which in pas- 
tures a little nourishing, take from that moment the 
principle which unfolds in them, sometime after, the 
disease ef the blood. 

Sheep is the weakest animal, and in which the 
fibres have less strength, and the blood circulates 
with more difficulty and slowness; which explains 
the tendency of blood to become thick, and after- 
wards to corrupt and immediately gangrene, which 
explains also the readiness with which it is struck 
with sudden death, by the disease of the blood. 
Then I bad reason to hope that the oxygen gas ad- 
ministered at that epoch so decisive for the health 
of sheep, might advantageously struggle with all the 
circumstances which could concur to aggravate the 
physical dispositions that, in sheep, have a tendency 
to the disease of the blood, since experience had al- 
ready proved to me that the remedy operfited, (for I 
could not explain in any other way the effect pro- 
duced by it,) in exciting the circulation in the mass 
of the blood, and I inferred that in preventing the 
thickening of the blood by the use of the oxygen 
gas, administered in the morning and evening, or at 
least once, in making the open bottle of the appara- 
tus circulate in the sheep-folds in the middle of the 
flock, the animals would be preserved from the dis- 
ease, during the epoch when they should be folded, 
and when it is difficult to make use of such a reme- 
dy, unless by making them return into the sheep- 
folds. 

That has been also fully confirmed by experience. 
For more than ten years, at the end of April, and 
until the flock is folded, I cause my apparatus to be 
opened into my sheep-folds at least once a day, in 
the morning, for two, three, and four minutes, ac- 
cording to the extent of the sheep-folds within 
which the shepherd goes round, thus making the gas 
circulate every where; and since I have made use 
of this means, I have never lost more sheep by the 
disease of the blood, or if some only have been 
struck during the heat of summer, a slight bleeding 
has been sufficient to cure them, whilst before, not- 
withstanding reiterated bleedings, the sheep which 
were infected perished. 

I am also to say here that the same remedy, used 
as curative, and applied to a sheep which was labour- 
ing under the disease called by shepherds the stif- 
ness, (le roide,) and which seems to be a nervous dis- 
ease caused by the blood, has likewise succeeded in 
curing the animal; but as I have had only one occa- 
sion to try it, I cannot but recommend it to new ex- 
periments. 
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Without wishing to make of this remedy an uni- 
versal panacea for the diseases of sheep, however, 
as 1 am convinced that the most part of their dis- 
eases have their principle in the very little force of 
the circulation of the blood, ( invite ag^riculturists, 
who will make use of the apparatus of the oxygen 
gas, to observe (in the same time that they will 
verify its effects as a preservative against the disease 
ot* the blood,) whether they shall not obtain some 
advantas:eous results from* it as a preservative 
against another disease much more fatal to flocks, 
because it i^ more general, particularly in meri- 
noes: 1 allude here lo the disease of giddiness 
(tournis ov tournoiementt) which destroys bO many 
lambs.. 

(t is for having observed that since I have made 
use for my ilock of the preparation of the oxygen 
gas, I seldom have lambs afflicted with the disease 
of dizziness, that 1 think it is convenient to call the 
attention of the proprietors of flocks to a result, 
which, if it is not due to chance, should be &o fortu- 
nate, since all the remedies known until noWj with- 
out excepting the operation of trepanning:, have all 
been ineffectual against this disease; and if I do not 
expose with more assurance the fact which I ob- 
served, it is because the disease of dizziness can 



sheep, circulating with little energy, easily becomes 
thick and also corrupted, may it not be possible that 
the formation in the brain of the lamb, either of the 
hydatid, or of a pellicle or satchel, containing a 
great number of worms might result from some 
sanguineous secretions, which, corrupting in the 
brain, might produce those worms. In this case, it 
seems to me that a greater energy in the circuIatioD 
of the blood in the veins of the brain, can alone 
prevent those putrid secretions; and if the oxygen 
gas, merely inhaled by the sheep, has a powerful 
eff*ect on the inert mass of its blood, one cannot 
then despair of the good effect of this gas in the case 
of the disorder spolken of. 

Perhaps even the chlorine has a direct influence 
on those animalculae, when, after having passed by 
respiration into the lungs of the animal, it has in- 
sinuated itself into the mass of the blood, and has 
been brought by circulation to the brain, where its 
contact can by its acidity alone, strike such feeble an- 
imalculee, particularly at the moment of their birth. 

On the other hand, the chlortne in acting by ab- 
sorption and destroying thus the miasma contained 
in the air, this air arrives then more pure, light and 
vital, into the lungs of the animal, could it not thus 
give more tone to its organs? Then, if this vital 



also result from some circumstances peculiar to cer air has the power of strengthening the organs, why 
tain localities, or even to the situation and manage- could it not operate in that manner, on those of the 
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inent of the sheep folds. An isolated fact could 
not be presented with the same confidence as if it 
had been verified in different circumstances, and in 
several flocks. For besides, it is not impossible to 
explain how the oxygen gas could act with more or 
less success to prevent the eff*ects of the disease of 
dizziness, at least I think so, and I intend to try it. 
Indeed, if it is acknowledged that the blood of 



braiu, which are so delicate? Now, in strengthen 
ing those organs, it necessarily maintains in it a 
more active circulation of the blood, and in this 
case as well as in the precedent, the chlorine seems 
to be applicable with some probability of success. 

Besides, I am far from asserting, and I dare to 
present this means only as a supposition which may 
be admitted, but the merit of which will be proved 

ON FEEDING CATTLE. 
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only by experience. It seems to me, however, suffi- 
cient, that its effects may be contested neither by 
reason nor by theory, that one may venture at least 
to observe it, when particularly the matter is a dis- 
order for which an effectual remedy has not yet 
been found. For, I repeat, the operation of trepan- 
ning cannot be presented as such a cure, since it 
only succeeds in a circumstance (feculiar, and so 
extraordinary (at least I have reason to think so, 
after some remarks made upon fifty sheep afflicted 
with dizziness, and one of which alone has escaped 
by such an operation,) that I consider it more inju- 
rious than useful, because it hinders perhaps, that 
other more efficacious means should be sought. Be- 
sides, for a disease of that kind, the cause of which 
is yet unknown, it is better to try to prcMlbnt it than 
to have to cure it** 

I must express, in concluding, my desire of seeing 
those who employ themselves with car#and talent 
of observation which belongs to them in the manage- 
ment of sheep, would be willing to observe the re- 
sults which they will obtain by making use of the 
two remedies spoken of. For, it is above all in the 
art of curing the diseases which are the most injuri- 
ous to sheep, and particularly to merinoes, that a great 
many things remain still to be tried and discovered; 
and 1 repeat it, the researches and observations of 
the proprietors of flocks, and of the men fond of the 
veterinary science, must have such an object. 

* A proprietor of a flock of 900 merinoes, having 
changed the epoch of yeaning of his sheep, observed 
that the loss occasioned by the disease of dizziness was 
more considerable among the lambs born in May than in 
tliose born in December. We have remarked a result 
nearly similar in our own flock. 



Composition or Summer Foot). 
In 1 lb. weight of Green Herbage.| 



Water. 



Anthoxanthum odoratura, Sweet-scented vernal grass, 
Dactylis glomerata, Round-headed Cocksfoot grass, % 
Alopecurus pratensis, Meadow Foxtail grass, 
Poa trivial is, Common Meadow grass, 
Festuca pratensis, Meadow Fescue grass, 
Synosurus cristatus, Crested Dogstail grass, 
Festuca duriuscula, Hard Fescue grass, 
Holcus avenaceus, Tail oat-like soft grass, 

Bromus mollis, Soft Brome grass, .... 

Avena flavescens, Golden Oat grass, .... 
Holcus lanatus, Woolly soft grass, Yorkshire fog, . 
Phleum pratense, Meadow Catstall, Timothy, 
Loliura Perenne, Perennial Rye grass, . 
Trifolium pratense perentUt Perennial Red Clover, 
Trifolium repens, Creeping White Clover, . 
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Composition of Winter Food. 
1 lb. weight of Hay, or dry Herbage. 



Wales 
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Also agrostis stolonifera, briza media, poa annua, 
poa pratensis, phleum pratense minor, hordeum 
pratense, aira flexuosa, aira caespitosa, with lathyrus 
pratensis, lotus corniculatus, and trifolium minus, 
are more or less also found in natural meadows. 

The above will be found to constitute the princi- 
pal ingredients of natural pastures, and of hay of a 
fiiediwm qualUy. The hay, in general, called old 
meadow hay, which 1 have frequently examined as 
brought for sale to the hay market in London, is 
composed of these grasses, although of course va- 
rying occasionally in the proportions of the different 
kpecies, according to the soil which produced it. 
That a judicious selection from the different species 
of grass now enumerated would give a very superior 



qualitv of hay, and consequently of pasture, is cer- 
tain; but that is not now the question, they are here 
stated as the component parts of hay in general, 
the natural food of stock in winter, as regards the 
first step of art in assisting and forwarding the pro- 
cesses of nature, in the increase and preservation of 
food for the more valuable domestic animals in win- 
ter, or in that season when their instinct is put to 
the severest exertion to obtain the means of exist- 
ence. The Almighty, in his infinite wisdom, makes 
it, therefore, the interest of man to exert his intelli- 
gence in accumulating and preserving food for the 
inferior or more valuable domestic animals most de- 
pendent on his care. 
The above details of the properties of the plants, 



which constitute the sumy and winter food of 
cattle, give an average per Wind-. 



Of Water. 
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If we compare the above with ^be w^r||^ 
artificial food given to stock in winter, Vi^^g 
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•on will show nliBt a large excess of naier is taken 
up with tliat fooii, at a season when il is leBsl want- 
ed to promote iho health or Ihe aniiria). One pound 
wei^jbi, IB before, of Ihe common while globe, oi 
Norfolk while turnip, consisls of 
Water. Dry Fibre. Nulritire Matter. 
n. dr. qr. oi. dr. qr. oz. dr. fli 
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12 3 W.Nor. Turnip, 
le W.Sweil. do. 
17 3 Yel. do. do. 

13 3 Red Man. Wur. 

14 3 Yej. or Golden 
Mangel Wurzel, 

French do. &c. 

Every pound weight, therefore, of while globe or 
Ibe Norlolk turnip, contains upwards of three 
fourths of a pint of pure water, and when the sei 
ion of Ihe year is conaidered in which luinips ai 
eaten bj eheep, there can be bul little douhl, thi 
the eiLsting cause at leBSI, if not llie origin, of manj 
fatul diseases, Hs ihe rnl, rtrl iroirt-, kc. 
traced lo Ibe excess of water in Ihe winter food of 
ibo ibRep. An allowance of drj food, as hay, 
eren good straw, with winter bulbs, lo the amount 
of a pound or two a day, would be found very bene- 
ficial in correcling Ihe bad eflects of ihe toolery 
food which Ihat olherwiseinvaluableroot the turnip 
affords. Mangel wurzel is equally objectionable, as 
a food giTcn wilhoul any drier substance. Swedish 
lumips are much less objectionable, as may be seen 
by referring lo Ibe above statements. 

If a shelter could be afforded lo sheep od folded 
turnips, and a portion of dry food served wilh them, 
ihe benefil would doubtless be great. A moveable 
pent-ihed, wiih one side weaihcr proof, and which 
could be moved al pleasure, aceovdinK lo ihe slormy 
point of Ihe wealher, would insure all the benetils 
which the valuable rool in question is capable of af- 
fording, by bringing il closely to the properties ol 
the natural food of Ihe sheep, il is wilh the great- 
est deference lo the superior judgment of the en- 
lightened farmer that I submit these observations. 

While on Ihe subject of the food of Ihe more 
taluable domestic animals, I may be perniilled to 
add, that the trials which have been made on aim ' 
every bind of soil, and on extensive scalea, of 
turning land lo permanenl pasture of Ihe moil i 
Irilive quality, in Ihe short space of two seaso 
have been in every inslance within my experience 
perfectly successful. As an illuslralian of Ihe dif- 
fereat kinds of soil alluded lo may be menlloiied, 
out of numerous other instances in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, aliiivial peaty soil, on the 
farm of Ihe late Emily, Marchioness ol^ Londonder- 
ry. NorIb Cray, Kent; calcarcoui gravelly soils, on 
Mr. Crawley's estate, Stockwoo'l, in Bedfordshire; 
•tiff clayey soils, on Mr Whitcliuuse's estate, Slud- 
ty, Warwickshire; light s»ndy soils, on Mr. Beau- 
mont Swele's lands, Uxlen. Eieler, and the Duke of 
Bedford's, in Devonshire, under Ihe directiaii of Mr. 
Wilson; on moor and cold elevated soils, on Ihe 
lands of Mr. Brown, of Auibnlacben, Lanarkshire, 
and Lord Rulhven's, PerKhire. It is highly grati- 
fying lo find this n,DSI imnortant branch of practi- 
cal husbandry taken up and investigated fully by 
geollemeD uho wilt do iastice lo Ihe subject. 

G. SlWCL*IR. 
.Vtw Ctioi, .?imi, IS3a [Bril. Fttr. Jt/nj-, 

Selected Jif D*vid Ap Oiveh. 
To dalToy Fixei and Birda nf Pny. 
"Take the caress of a sheep, and hiiving re 
moved Ihe skin, bslen i( lo Ihe ground with thi 
hack uppermost. Make cross incisions into the 
Heshy parts, so t^al the squares mado by the cuts 
Oo not exceed mi inch and a half. Separate each 
piece nearly Com the bone, but nul altoi;elher. 
Then make.pie or two punctures with a penknife, 
an inrb^aniia hnlf deep into each piece, and iiil 
Ibem nearlyuU of a mixture of equal partsof cor- 



rosive sublimate and arsenic, previously made in 
a paste wilh honey, put ail Ihe .squares into the n; 
tural position and leave the place. Whea a fox i 
an eagle or a parcel of crows, attack the carcass, 
ihey will not find much difiicull; in tearing off Ihe 
flesh, and in the hurry of competillon, Ihey will gob- 
ble up the poisoned pieces entire and soon die. 
When a carcass is poisoaed without culling, Ihe 
poison is apt to be lost in tearing Ihe flesh In pieces." 
[JUackerKte. 

Merino Sheep oi food. 
"Prejudices have eaisted against Ihe merino sheep 
as an article of food, which probably arose from 
this source: In Spain no merino welber sheep 
kept, except a few to lead the flock; the rams 
only cut when they are too old for use, which i 
ways after the age of eight years. The ewes 
not killed till Ihey are too old to follow Ibe Hoc 
its migrations, because Ibcy aro generally a bind of 
company stock. They are at a distance from 
babllations of their owners, and Ihey afford a staled 
revenue. It can hardly be supposed Ihat old 
and old ewes, half fatted upon Ihe dry paslur 
Spain, should make even loicrable food, [t is 
however, fully ascertained that no sheep in England 
make finer mutton." [Litii^-ctoi 

CoHcite ducriplion of BnlUk Sheep. 
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MEASUREMENT OF GRAIN. 
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SUGAR FROM BEETS. 

is with pleasure that we lay before our readers 

annexed Memoir on the Alanurariure of S'lg^r 

from Beets. It ts from Ihe pen of a French Eentle- 

. now residing in Brighton, and was poiilely sent 

i in consrijuence of a suggestion wbicii ap|,ear- 
I the Courier about a monlb since. M. Isnard 



is now chiefly engrtged in chemical pursuits, and 
was extensively so in France before he took op hia 
residence in our neighborhood. He has still some 
interest In Ihe m:<bing of sui;ar from beela in 
Prance; a fact which we learned from several letters 
which he placed in our ponses^lon from the French 
Minister of Ihe Interior, and from the Minister of 
Manufactures and Commrece. 

Memoir oh tme f'tiGia from Beets. 
By Ihs iiieur JUax'n biard, chemiel; furntcrly dirttttir 

of one of the four imperial »iigar manufacloriti, in- 

ililuled by JVopofeon- 

The existence of sugar in Ihe beet was discovered 
by Margraff. s Prussian chemi)>t, about sixty yeans 
since. Some lime after, M, Achard, another Prus- 
sian chemist, resumed the investigutions of M. Mar- 
graff, and announced, that by means of a piocess 
of his own invention, Ihere could lie obtained from 
the heel a sugar equal to Ihat of ihe cane, und at 
the price of only six cents a pound. A fact so im- 
portant, and announced by so ditiinguished a chc- 
misl, induced the firsl class of the hiMitue to make 
an experiment of the process of M. Achard, and a 
committee ivas cho.^en for Ihat purpose. According 
lo the report of this cnmmitlce, it appeared, Ihat n 
great quantity of sugar could be obtained fruoi Ihe 
beet; that Ihe process of Mr. Achard had not en- 
tirely succeeded; and that every ibjiig induced them 
lo believe 1i:al Mr. Achard had been deceived, in 
saying thai Ihe suear could he made al six centi a 
pound, but Ihat il could be made for eight. Although 
price was very low, ihis first experiment was not 



Ihoci 






nilpi 



.king. 



In the year 18II, while at Paris, engaged ii 
searches in chemistry as applied to the arts, I con- 
ceived the idea of examining, more thoroughly than 
ver been done befori', into the question con- 
ig sugar from bcels; and, with this design, I 
Bled my«lf with M. Barruel, paF.Pia*TBOR 
of Ihe sthon! of medicine, who had been charged 
with repealing Ihe experimenis of M. Achard. 
■■"he resull of our labour was a great quantity pf 
^fined sugar, which bis Majesty Napole.on was 
pleased to accept, as also ihe memoir we compiled 
upon the subject. Our endeavors were rewarded 
far beyond our expedalions; two imperial manu- 
factories were erected under our direction, at Ihe 
pense of the government, and one gii'cii lo each 
us, as property. 

Such was the first and real nrigin of the manu- ' 
faelure of sugar from beets in France; and, if here- 
r, as every thing Induces me to believe, this fer- 
branrh of industry shall beruHivaled sufficient- 
ly to furnish the sugar necessary for the con^ump. 
'on of Ihis country, it will be one of the benefits, 
hirh it owes to Ihe genius of thai greal man- 
hose penelraling eye Wked into the fulure, and 
hose liberal hand left nothing without its reward. 
The first entrance of the allied troops into 
'ranee injured Ihe sugar manufaclnries, and espe- 
ially those called imperial; but the impulse was 
ivcn, and peace only was needed, thai this kind of 
idustry should be resumed wilh profit. 
Cullivatioit of Ihe Beet. Ihe beet is sown in 
April. Il is betterlosowitcrossways (en quinconx) 
ccount more easy to 
be weeded and roofed up by the ploogh. A light 
•nd even sandy soil is preferred. The beet, far 
from impoverishing the soil, as some seem to think, 
I lo furnish crops of vpgelabli^s, in greater 
ice, and of better qiialily. The expenses 
ivating an arpent in France (equal to one 
.Barter American aires) are as follows. Rent 
8 dollar.'; taxes 1 dollar and 60 rcnlt; 3 laborers 7 
illars pnd 90 cents; sred and sowing 1 dollar and 
) cents; twice weeding 4 dollars; manure 8 dol- 
rsi plouifhrng up 4 dollars and 80 cents; tola! 95 
)ilarsand ZO cents. 

The produce of a French arpent varies between 
13,000 and 43,000. The average is contidemt 
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IB 3 dollar 



iO.OOO; Ibe average price of bee(s 
1000 lb. So Ibst the cullivators received a net profit 
of 4 dollar* und 80 cents per arpcNt, which ii a 
i;reat deal, IT those lands only are aown, which 
would olherwiae temaio unculiivaied. One can al- 
ready perreive huw prolllable the making of ihia 
sugar will become lo France, In this reeuecl alone. 

Opinioni are yet divided concerning the best kind 
of beet; the nature of Ibe toil, and the quality of 
the manure, seem to have the grenleat influence in 
advancing Ibe lugar qualities- Manure too fresh 
and loo abundant renders it difticult and soraetimes 
even impossible lo extract the sugar. 

Produce. 1000 lbs. of beets, just from the fields, 
lose about I.'i per centum, by the culling 00" the 
tops, neck* and shoots, and by being washed. From 
100 Ibd. of beets are obtained from 55 (o 60 per 
iient. of juice, and consequently from 45 to 40 resi- 
due- Th« evapontted juice furnishes from 5 lo 6 
of syrup, from which are made from a to 2* of raw 
sugar, and from 3 to 3^ of molasses- Thus, the 
mean produce of a French arpent, consists in 1000 
(a 1300 Ihs of lyrup, equal Id good molasses from 
fJie colonies, if the sugar be not extracted; or 400 
Co 500 of raw sugar 6t for refinine, and ibe differ- 
nal uses of raw sugar; besides 600 lo 700 of coarse 
molasses, ioferior in taste to ihal of ihe colonies, 
but susceptible of b fermentation like wine. Final- 
ly, lo 9000 to 9000 of Ihe residue of the beets, which 
is considered Ihe best nourishment that can be pro- 
duced for the fattening of cattle, and which will al- 
NO serve in ihe winter for sheep and horses, and 1 
think I can assert, Ihal in this respect, and in ihe 
making of syrups, there is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can cullivalors will find a great profit in growing the 
beets at large; and that the numerous distilleries 
will find in Ibe evrups, an advantageous substitute 
for Ibe West India molasses. 

Making if the Syrup, The beets are to be de- 
prived of their lop*, necks, root*. Rnd then washed; 
they are arterwurda to be scraped- This is the on- 
ly way of obtaining easily the juice, Bruising, 
beating, &'C. have been tried, but without success. 
The pulp of the beet is then placed in bags of 
strong clolh, (but not loo firm) and lubmilled la the 
actitm of a siroog pressing. The ji 
lained, should, with Ihe shortest delay possible, be 
poure*! into a kettle. It is to be most carefully ob- 
..^rved limt (be juice of ihe beet never come in con- 
tact with wood; and if it should happen so at any 
time, lh>-. wood oughl lo be frequenily washed with 
lime waler. The juice, placed in the kettle, should 
be raised aa quickly as passible lo iilO degre ■ 
Therm. Kah't.and so kept for 15 or M rainul. 
The froth should Ihen be removed; and if none h 
been formed, there should be added lo the jui 
from 4 lo 6 ounces of lime for erety 1000 lbs. of 
juice, and the whole should be well stirred and bail- 
ed. (The lime, which is used, is obtained from time 
slone, by soaking and dissolving it in hot water.] 
The liquid should be kepi boiling, taking care lo re- 
move the frolh, and afler a half or three quarters of 
an hour, it should be filtered through some woollen 
ttoff- Tbeslrained liquid is again poured, quite hot. 
Id Ihe same kellle, or oven one not quite so large, 
Hod it will evaporate in a very shori time, until ii 
ha* acquired a ftMciflc weight of I.SOO; that is lo 
■H, until it weiflls one-siilh more than waler. li 
is to be again tillered through something wollen, 
and when il has cooled lo 150 or 160 dci^reea 
Therm. Fah'l. it is to be replaced in a kellle, and to 
il there should be added from 4 lo 5 lbs, of animal 
ur veeetshle carbon, reduced lo a very fine powder; 
the whole is lo be swiftly stirred; and then for every 
100 lbs. of syrup, Ihere should be added i lb- of 
blood, dUuted with half its weight of waler. the 
whole being well mited together. After this the tem- 
perature of the liquid is to be gradually raised lo 
iha boiling point, but il should not boil very fast. 
The frotb. which hu tamvi aa Ibe surface, is to be 



carefully removed. It is Ihen lo be again filtered, 
and if the syrup alone is wanted, the liquid is to be 
kept together until it gains a specilic weight of 
1,300. Afler being kept in a cool place for a few 
days, it will be ready for use. 

Fabrieation of Sugar. Those who intend to ex- 
act from Ihe syrup, the sugar which is contained 

it, should not be discouraged, if they are unsuc- 
cessful the first lime. It is a nice operation, and re- 
quires experience, besides a knowledge of numer- 
ous Utile devices, which, although seeming to be of 
little importance, make a great diSeience, and ihr 
'easons for which can be readily essigoed. The fol- 
owing Is Ihe manner of proceeding and the particii- 
ar case required. The kellle for boiling Ihe syrup 
ihould be very thick at the bollom; a small quantity 
of syr-up, not esceeding 4 inches (pouces) is lo be 
poured into it. A brisk fire ia to be. made, Ihal the 
syrup may quickly boil, Ihe froth beiog continually 
removed. If the liquid rises much in Ihe kettle a 
imall quantity of bulier is to be added, and it will 
immediately sink. Some refiners make use' of a 
Ihermomeler in the syrup, and when it rises as far 

334 degrees Therm- Fah'l. they remove the fire 

cover it instantaneously, and taking out the syrup, 

t in another quantity of il. That syrup which is 
poured out, should be poured into a copper kettle, 
and carefully covered. Three or four quantities are 
to be added lo il, one after another as ihey are boil- 
ed, taking care to stir it each lime, and lo determine 
the crystailizalion of the syrup, a litlle raw sugar is 
lo be added. Afler the syrup has become a little 
cool il is to be poured into vessels of a conic form. 
having a bole at Ihe smaller end. This hole is la be 
' ised. Two or three days after, when Ihe sugai 

11 formed itself, ihe hole is lo he uncovered, i 
lo let Ihe molasses flow off, while the sugar remains 
n the vessel, In order to purify the sugar still 
aore, Ihal which is in the cones is to be pressed, 
nd afterwards placed over soft clay worked up with 
valer, which, permitting a part of its water lo es- 
cape, finishes Ihe washing of the crystal) of sugar. 
This is called bleaching, (lerrer.) Some per:,ons 
bleach the sugar several limes, Afler these bkach- 
ings, the sugar remains in the forms and the molas- 
ses is found altogether in Ihe pots which are used 
tosupport the eones. 

Il is evident that this manner of oblainin 
sugar from beets does not essentially diOer froi 
manner of obtaining it from Ihe cane; and it 
fact worth observing, Ihal since the discovery c 
gar in beets, many improvements have been 
in Ihe raetbod of procuring ihesugar inlbe col 
and even the operations for refining Ihe sugar uave 
been considerably improved. Making su^jiir has 
now become an art, which before w'as trusted to 
laborers only. 



fifty cents. There is therefore a l«rge field open for 
jur southern planters, and every encouragement for 
ihcm to go extensively into Ibe business, provided 
Ihe tariff law of 18^8 be not repealed. 

I would recommend the makers of Indigo to at- 
tend lo Mr, Dalrymple's process, as given in tbe 
Charleston agricultural reports for Ihe year 1837. — 
Mr, O. was for many years one of tbe largest makers 

Bengal, and bis process was lo make it from Ihe 
dried plant, instead of making il as cut from tbe 
field. Mr. Fclder, (lo whom Ihe lots above referred 
lo belong) informs me that when fermented fresh 
cut il is weeks before a large field can foe taken in, 
and that consequently some pnrls will be too old be- 
''""" Ihe whole can undergo ihe process- This must 
great loss to both Ibe planter and tbe menufac- 
lurer, for it has been ascertained by experienced 
makers ihat there is one stage in which the plaot 
will yield Ibe greater quantity of colouring mailer, 

"s greatesl petfeclion, and Ihat when cut loo 
youpg or loo old, there is a great loss both in quan- 
lity and quality, W. P. 
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II was generally believed 
Ihat the art of making indi ^ 
try, but from lots recently received from Si 
olina, by Messrs- Partridge and Colgale 
street, New York,il appears ihat some of our t 
ern planters still retain the art in considerabli 
feclion. The quanlily received by ibem is i 
more than four thousand pounds, and a judge 
arliclc doubts whether any iol from any olhei 
try, taking the range of Ihe grades, can show a bet- 
ter assorlmenl of strong consumable qualities. Some 
of tbe samples are very fine, equal to Benjial nl one 
dollar eighty cents per pound, and in all the grades 
the fracture! are remarkably clean and free fruni fo- 
reign matter,— A*. Y. Herald. 

The value of the Indigo now consumed in this 
country cannot be less than two million of dollar) 
per annum, and Ihe consuniplion is daily increasing. 
The duly ou indigo is now twenty cents per pound, 
subject to a progressive increase till it amounts lo 



man, one would think, would feel aa seasibly 
nis immediate dependence upon God, as the hus- 
bandman. For ail his peculiar blessings he Is in- 
vited to look immediately (o Ihe bounty of heaven. 
No secondary cause stands between him and his 
Maker. To him are essential Ihe regular succession 
of the seasons, tbe timely fall of rain, tbe genial 
warmth of tbe sun. the sure producIiveneM of ibe 
laws of nature, which musl have appeared to hiCD 
nothing leas than Ihe varied exertions of omnipotent 
energy. 

In the country we seem lo aland in the midsl of 
the great Ihealre of God'a power; and feel an un- 
iiaiinl proximity to our Creator. Tbe blue and tran- 
quil sky spreads itself over our heads, and we ac- 
knowledge the intrusion of no secondary ageal in 
unfolding this vast expanse. — Nothing but Onuoipit- 
tence can ivork up tbe d,irk horrors of the tempest, 
dart the fiames of the lightning, and roll Ihe long 
rebounding rumor of the thunder. The breeze 
wafts to his sense* Ihe odours of God's beneficence 
—Ihe voice of God's (rawer is heard in the rustling' 
of forests, and the varied forms of life, aclivity.and 
pleasure, which he observes at every step in tbe field, 
lead him inesiilibly, one would think, to the source 
of being, beauty and joy. 

How auspicinus such a life lo the noble aenti- 

ments of devotian!— Besides, Ihe situation of Ihe 

. husbandman is ptculiarly favourable, il should seem, 

purity and simplicilj of moral sentiment. He i* 

ought acquainted chiefly with Ihe real and native 

ints of mankind. Employed solely in bringing 

food out ot the earih. he is not liable to be fasei- 

ilh the fictitious pleasures, Ihe unnatural 

[ie fashiunablf follies, and tyrannical vices 

bu»y and splmdid life. [Buckmiiuter 



HORVZCVLTUBX. 



(From the Southern igricullurisl.J 

ON RAISING TO.\1AIOES FROM CUT- 

T1N(.S. 

SlatbuTg, March IS, 1928. 
Mr. Editor,— At Ihe requesvufoA. C. R-"' through 
the medium of "I'te Soul /.ern tfgrtctillurMf," I beg 
leave lo describe Ihe mode of nropagating th* lo- 
inatues, from "cuffing), partieuHrly," wbicb I have 
practiced with considerable succtss for many years. 
I lake care to have a suflicieni quantity of seed 
sown in a nursery bed. early in ihe season, on a 
border on Ihe north side of my ^rden, with a 
southern aspect, covered at night, tnd exposed (o 
the ioHuence of the (un in ibe day, tihtch I keep ia 
reserve, in case a late frost should dcalioy Ibe volua- 
leer plaoU; the latter [ prefer, being Krqofsr, and 
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more Tonrard; either of which I IranipUot, u the 
circumitancei of (he case niBr requiro, whea the; 
ftfe af & proper tize Tor the first crop. As mod m 
I diMOTCT tbem begiDniDg 1o decline, 1 cut off kboat 
two feet of the tops of the freshest and most rifo- 
rou* itallis for Isjers, irbicb will still hare fruit aad 
blossoms on them- M; bed being prepsred mud laid 
off in cheek), four feet square, wilb a K»deo line, 
I cut lienchet on one side of (be checlis, in which 
1 laj the cuttioga horizontally, one foot in Ibe 
gruund, and the lops raised up at (he intersection of 
the lines. At thii stage of ibeir grovrib Ihej will 
hare manf buds, or fibres, ready to take root, which 
seMom fail unless in ver; dry wealber. 

As uy garden eoil is uncommonly tbirely, and as 
I bare somelimes failed in extraordinary droughts, 
1 would recommend to Ibe admirers of this delicious 
vegetable, a mode which answers every purpose 
the otber.aod in which, I have never failed in a si 
gte instanco for twenty years, in having an aba 
dance of lamatoes throughout the wbole season, 
take care to have a supply of plants in the nursery 
bed, at the proper time for setting out a late crop; 
they will tben be lying on the ground, tang and 
spindling, bearing, and in blossom, with many eyes 
ready to take root. I draw these up, and lay tbem 
as before directed, covering the roots and alt the 
stalks, excepting such a proportion as in my judg- 
ment should be left erect, taking care not to break 
them: these having roots, will be certain to take, 
and continue bearing until a frost. The stalks above 
recommended, [ think, must have a considerable 
advantage over plants of a younger growth, and re- 
cenlly taken from a late nursery bed, inasmuch as 
tbey have a greater supply of roots, which immedi- 
ately put out from the joints, in addition to (he 
first, and will sooner produce a vigorous growth of 
the plants. — Oo'ibe day I apprehend a frost, I pick 
all which are ripe, and all which have any tinie of 
ted oa them, and lay tbem on pieces of pine Mrk 
in the garden, covered with grass, or fine straw, at 
night, and opened in the day, which will ripen them 
more perfectly in a few davs; after which, I lay 
them on a shelf, and unless the wealber is unusually 
cold, or wet, I have Ihem frequently until December. 
By obsetring this plan, i had a few tomatoes at my 
table on last Christmas day, as a rarity. Nearer the 
sea-board, there can be but litlle doubt of its suc- 
ceeding better. Should this eoinrounicalion throw 
any new light upon the subject, or be productive of 
benefit to "A. C. R."or any reader of your valuable 
work, I shall be highly compensated for having 
made it. I am, respectfully. Sir, 

Your most obed't serv't, I. 0. H. 



and including 97S7 poles= 1 1 68- 100 

Graduation and masonry, )l30,ie3 

making |10,96S per mile. 

The average cost of graduation 4nd masonry on 

e two first divisions may, therefore, with perfet'i 
confidence in its sufficiency, be assumed at (24,670 
per mile; for it will be perceived, by a reference to 
the abstracts alluded to, (hat the above estimate ia 
based on the present contract prices (as exhibited in 
the abstracts) only when such prices are known to 
be adequate to the accomplishment of the worli; 
and that wherever a doubt has arisen as to the suf- 
ficiency of those prices, a sum believed to he sufR- 
cient has been added to the aonlract prices. 

In further accordance with your wishes we sub- 
join an estimate of the mtticimum cost of Ibe road 
from the Porks of the Patapsco lo the Point of 
Rocks — the same being predicated on the cost 
construction already incurred on the first and second 

13 mile* at |10.38S per mile, |I39,S56 

9 do. S,000 do. 73,000 

13) do. down Bush Creeka(45,000per mile, 61,61)7 
8 do. to (he Point of Rocks, at ^,000 " 64,000 

Wooden Viaduct across Ibe Monococy, 

including masonry and embankment, 30,000 

6S miles from Baltimore at |14,986 pet ro. (949,47B 

To which, if we add the cost of materials I 
rails and the laying of the same, which we belie 
will not exceed $8,000 per mile for a double set 
(racks, we have Ihe average cost of the first 66 miles 
at |33,3S6 per mile — or the total cost of that portion 
of the road between Baltimore and the Point of 
RockB=|l,477,476. 

The principal cause* to which may be ascribi 
Ibe enhanced cost of the first and second diviiioi 
of Ihe rail-road, beyond what was originally esi 
mated, have on a former occasion been enumerate 
and it can easily be shewn Ihat but for tbe lubslilutii 
of works of a more permanent nature than were 
itemplated (to say nothing of the great a 
1 the price of labour. Sec.) the average cc 
of the first 66 miles would not have exceeded 
(30,000 per mite. 

Which is rc*pectrutly submitted, 

(Signed) S. H. Loito, 

1. KniGBT, 

Wm. Gibbs McNbill. 



BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
Officb or THB BoasD or Engkibbrs, 
July 30, 1839. 
To Philip E. Thowis, E*i». 

Praidenl of the Batt. md Ohio Rati Road Co. 
S[B, — In pursuance of your request of yesierdsy, 
wc herewith rurnirh you a statement of the probable 
coslof Ibe Rail-road, from its intersection with Pratt 
street in the cily of Baltimore, lo tbe Forks of the 
Falapsco river [35 miles from Ibis city}— the data 
for which have been deduced from Ihe two abilracli 
of the Superintendent, now In Ibe possession of Ihe 
Board. 

Tbe items of expense are as follow, viz: On Ihe 
llT Diviiioa— (extending from Pralt streel lo the 
Frederick Turnpike at Ellicolts' Mills, and ' 
eludiDg41561 polea=13 99100 miles,) 
Graduation and masonry, |488,390 

making g37,697 per mile. 
9o Drvisioi'— {extending -from EUicotls' 
Uills to Ihe Forks of the PBtapaeo, 



CONRAD LEAVING MEDORA. 
[Our fair readers will allow that we do not often 
encroach on their department with pettry — we prefer 
geaerallj to fill the space allotted to tbem, with Boni< 
thing useful and of sterling value, in their own honom 
able sphere of action and of duty; — but reading, not h 
Ihe first nor the second time, the CoasAia, without 
stopping to eoniider, we took the pen and marked for 
' printer, Ihe following prelude to tbe parting b< 
an CouBAD and his beautiful Midou. He is c 
eve of sailing with bis devoted followers upon 
desperate enterprise, and goes to his Tower to bid her 
adieu, as it would seem with a foreboding of evil al his 
heart— as he enters unperceived, he hears his "bird of 
beauty" singing 

*'Deep in m; soul that tender secret dwells." 

In our next we will give the final parting. What 

painting it would make were it possible for the peneil 

to pourlra; the brilliant conceptions of a poet fired bj 

more than mortal iatpiration.] 

Thus with himself commuoioo held he, till 
He reacb'd the summit of bis lower-crown'd hill; 
There at the portal paused — for wild and soft 
He beard those aeceDta never beard too oft; 

I Through the hi^ latliee far yet aweet thi^ rung, 
Atid tbea* tbe Dotei fait bM of beanif Huy: 



■'Deep in my soul that tender secret dwell*, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 
Save when to Ihine my heart responsive swell*. 
Then trembles into silence as before. 

"There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
Bums the slow Same, elernaJ — but unseen, 
Which nol ilie darkness of despair can damp. 
Though vain its ray as it had never treen. 

"Remember me — Oh! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline: 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave, 
Must be lo find forgetfulnesa in thine. 

"My fondest— fa ii:lest— latest— accents heat: 
Grief for tbe dead not Virtue can reprove; 
Then give me all I ever asked — a tear, 
The first — last— sole reward of so much love!" 
He pass'd the portal — cross'd Ibe corridore, 
And reach'd tbe chamber as the strain gavAo'er: 
"My own Medora! sure thy song ia sad — " 

"In Conrad's absence wouldat thou have it gladj 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay. 
Still must my song my thoughts, mj soul betray. 
Still must each accent lo mj bosom suit. 
My heart uohush'd — allhcugh my lips were mute! 
Oh! many a night on this lone couch reclinnl, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing'd the wind. 
And deem'd the breath that faintly fann'd thy sail 
The muriDuring prelude of the ruder gale; 
Though soft, it seem'd the low prophetio dirge. 
That mourn'd the Boating on the savage surge: 
Still would 1 rise lo rouse the beacon-fire. 
Lest spies less true should l''.t the blaze expire; 
And many a restless hour oulwatch'd ench star, 
And morning came— and still thou wert afar. 
Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 



Was granted to my tears — my truth — my vi 
Al length — 'twas noon— I hail'd and blest the mast 
That met my sight — it near'd — Alas! il past! 
Another came — Oh God! 'twas thine at last! 
Would that those days were over! wilt thou ne'er. 
My Conrad ! learn the joys of peace to share! 
Sure thou hast more than wealth, and many a home 
As bright as this invites us not lo roam: 
Thou knonest it is not peril that I fear, 
I only tremble nhen thou art nol here: 
Tben Dot for mine, but thai far dearer life, 
Which flies front love and languishes for strife- 
How strange that heart, lo me so tender still. 
Should war with nature and iU better will!" 

"Yea, strange indeed — that heart hath long baea 
ehanged) 
WoHh-Ube 'twas trampled — adder-like avenged, 
Without one hope on earth beyond thy love. 
And soarte a glinpte of mercy from above. 
Yet Ihe same feeling which Ihou dost condemn. 
My very love to thee is hate to them. 
So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 
I cease to love thee when I love mankind. 
Yet dread not this— the proof of all the past 
Assures tbe future that my love will last- 
But — Ob Medora! nerve thy gentle heart. 
This hour again — but not for long — we part" 



spoiLTinro OKzo. 



THE SANDWICH WOLF. 
The Barnstable, Massachusetts, Journal, give* 
many particulars [four or five columns) concerning 
Ihe wolf lately killed in Sandwich, in this etate, of 
which the following is an abstract. A great proper' 
lion of Plymouth, Sandwich, Barnstable and Fal- 
moutb, is still covered wilb forest, and this forest 
land is connected together so as to form one exten- 
sive, uncultivated region, which afTordsa wide range 
for deer and other animals. Tbe inhabitants of 
Ibese towns are not so exclusively seamen at i* com- 
monly ihouKhl; the greater pari are fanners, who 
get their lirmg out of the ground; one of the prin- 
cipal objecta of their atleDtion it tbeep, wbieb tker 
drivtt into tbe wood* titer ihearin>, where ibe mi- 
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mala find tuflicieiit food during Ibe iiiDimer. In 
1837, man; sheep ivere found dead in Ibe woods, 
much mutilated about the throat, and some were 
found wounded, but not killed; at lenglb the tracks 
of some unknown animal were discovered, and soon 
an er, a strange beast, resembling a large dog, was 
■een. Ween the sbeep relurned to their owners in 
the fall or 1627, some farmers did not find more than 
hair their number, and more or less were missing 
from almost evtry flock. During Ibe winter of 
1837— 8, the unknown animal visited the enclosed 
fields and barn yards, and killed some sheep in al- 
most every fold, in the viciniiy of the woodsi bis 
tracks nere seen in Ibe bnuw, and Ibe citizens unit- 
ed in hunting malcbes to destroy him, but he es- 
caped unharmed. In Ibe summer of IS38, he killed 
many sheep, both in the pastures and in the woods, 
and teveral carcasses of deer were discovered; be 
was frequently seen, and many times pursued by the 
hunters, but always escaped. He was once seen in 
the road by two young women; after Ibey had sboul- 
ed at him several limes, he deliberately jumped 
over the fence into a lield and killed a lamb. Prey 
wasabundHnt,Bndhe seldom took more from a sheep 
than the blood, the milk glands of cives, end a few 
mouthfuls from the bind quarters; niany sheep were 
found alive, cruelly wounded, and a few recovered. 
During the winter of 1823 — y, he continued his 
usual habits, and many a general lurn out of [he 
people was made after him, bui Ibey could neither 
kill Dor capture him. Dogs were afraid of him, and 
would not follow bis li-dck. Eaoh of the towns of 
Sandwich and Falmouth offered a leward of JIOO 
for hia destruction wilbin their bounds. At length, 
on the lOth of June last, a parly discovered him in 
Barnstable, and Joseph Hux$ie severely wounded 
him with a charge of buckshot; be was pursued 
about three miles to a swamp in Sandwich, where a 
second charge of buck!>hot killed biro. He proved 
to be a wolf, weighing 68 pounds, and measurini; 6 
feet fl^m Ibe nose (o the end of the tail, it is sup- 
posed that be was brought to Plymouth from Labra- 
dor by a fishing vessel, h few years ago. The ves- 
sel bad three whelps on bo^rd, one of which escaped 
to the woods, and the others died; they were suji- 
posed to be young foxes, but it is now believed that 
they were wolves. It was a season of great reji 
ing when the animal whs slam. He had destroyed 
more than one thousand sheep in Sandwich, and 
perhaps an equal number in olber towns. About 40 
years ago a wolf from Vermont made groai deitruc- 
tion among the sheep in B)irnstable and Plymouth 
counties, where be remained two orlbree years; he 
was killed in Middleborougb. 
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Every one must have observed ivbal are usually 
ealled the vhUkeri on a cat's upper lip. The use of 
these in a stale of nalure is very important. They 
are organs of nature. They are attached to a beil 
of close glands under the skin; and each of these 
long slitf hairs is connected wiih the nerves of ibe 
lip. The sligbtest conljet of Ihese whiskers with 
■ny surrounding ohjecl, is thus felt more distinctly 
by Ibe antm;il, although the hairs are themselves in 
sensible. They stand out on each side, in the lion, as 
well as in (he common cat, so th.tt ftom point to point, 
they are equal in the widlh o( the animal's body. 
lr we imagine, therefore, a bun stealing ibrnugb a 
cover of Ihe wood in an tniperfefl light, we sliail at 
onre see ibe u^e of these long hairs. They fndicale 
to hbii, Ibrouub ihe iiici'sl feeling, any obslark 
which I'nay present itself to iho passage of his body; 
they pievcnltbe iu*tle of bou/hs i-nd leaves, which 
would give a warning To bis prey if he were ti 
lempl to pass through so close a bush; and thus, in 



ijunction with the soft cushions of his feet, and 
Iho fur upon which he treads, {the retractile daws 
lever coming in contact with Ibe ground} Ihey eu- 
ible him to move towards his victim with a stillness 
greater than that of the snake who creeps along Ihe 
SB, and is not perceived till he has coiled round 
prey. [Lib, of Enler. Kmno. 



Dn the USB OP Link for PaESEKTiifa Health. 

Lime as an antidote to contagion, a preservative 
igalDst infection, and a means of purifying vaults, 
s not so much used as il should be. By means of 
this simple but powerful agent, together with a due 
attention to cleanliness and ventilation, Ihe air in 
s, hospitals, ships, &c. may be rendered compa- 

ively sweet and salubrious. A quantity of it, 
while hot and quick, sifted everyday or two into Ihe 

ulis of Ibe bai:k bouses, would greatly contribute 

comfort and health. 

We should think it e very serious matter if we 

ire forced to eat tainted provisions, or drink filthy 

Iter, and yet seem well satisfied wiih taking a sub- 
stance into our lungs which is fit only to support the 
respiration of reptdes accustomed to "feed on Ibe 
rs of a dunghill." And this we suffer, while the 
dy is at hand, and almost as cheap as ibe 
lings of the streell 

ie walls of cellars, dairy rooms, sitting rooms, 
and indeed of all apartments, which are much oc- 
cupied by human buings *bould be well coated with 
good caustic lime while wash, at least once a year. 
The time fur its application should be just before the 
heats of summer become fervent and oppressive. 
In London ," says Willicb's Kncyc. "a society is or- 
ganized lor the cure and preveolion of contagious 
fevers in the metropolis," and Ibey hare appropriat- 
cerlain sum of money for purifying the tainted 
ations of the poor. Tbeirmelhod consists sim- 
ply in washing the walls of Ihe room with hot lime, 

bicb will render Ibe place perfectly sweet. 

In the villages uf New England, the practice of 
white-washing the walls and ceiling of dwelling 
apartments is very common; in cities less so. — The 
walls of the apartments of our more opulent citizens 
are usually decorated with costly paper, or some- 
thing else, which would be spoiled by whitewash- 
ing; and if they prefer decorations lu health, they 
must submit to the unwholesome aiiooyance uf a 
contaminated atmosphere. [JV. E. Farmer. 



nerally, accustomed to have my own nbeat manu- 
factured in the county, in preference to purchasing 
Sour from Baltimore. I have never, in any inttaace, 
received from any mill, a return lo satiafactoir, in 
both quantity and Quality, as that yesterday, from 
Mr, E's mill; whan I have occasionally purchased a 
barrel from Baltimore, il has always been of the best 



EnnaU's tide-mill. 

1^, luxury, i 

rily throw into Ibis mill, the neighboring grain; and 
rbe policy, if not the pride of encouragement todo- 
meslic enterprise, will add to the gratification of its 

cceii. A Pakheb. 

[We should like to have a descri|ition of the site 
of this mill, swell of tide, hours of grinding, quantity 
ground, &c. &c-J 

The subscriber begs leave Id inform the public 
that his mill is now finished and in order for Ihe re- 
ceplion and grinding of grain. He has a first rate 
bolting cloth and chest; and, from actual enperi- 
^nce, is authorised to say that he can and will have 
ill wheal and corn sent to him, ground in Ibe best 
ind most salislaclory manner. 

He will be glad to receive and prompt to execute 
ill orders appertinent to Ihe above business. 

JOSEPH ENNALLS. 



Natural History of Fleas. 

Fleas breed and undergo their metamorphosis in 

manner somewhat similar lo the silk worm. A 

imber of eggs beio); collecled from a dog, and pul 

into a pill box. in a few days produced biiiry cater' 

pillars— wbii:h uere fed with dead Hies, and which 



the c 



pillar 



lly, that Ibey cast their 
bout ten days after their exelu? 
from Ihe egg, Ibey spun and wove themselves little 
cases, after the manner of silk worms, in which 
they remained enclosed in Ibe chrysalis stale about 
days, and then came forlh perfect Seas, armed 
sufficient powers to disturb Ihe rest,orevei ' 
e of an emperor! 



(Prom tliG Cambridge Chronicle.) 
TIDEMILL. 
JUr. CafJoAott— Having seen in Ibe Inst Chronicle, 
Mr. Josf |h Eiinall's communication in regard to Ihe 
cuitipeleni-y of his tide-mill, io make good flour, at 
well as nienl, I sent lo him a few days ago, six bush- 
els of wheat, really, for a hopeteu txperiiaenl; ih' 
result was, in candor, so agreeably diQerent Iroiii 
my cxpeeialions, Ihal I am mduceit by a sense ol 
juxtict to him, and a belief of Ihe convenience af- 
forded to the public, lo ilale, that having been, ge- 



Attachhents FoaMED BT Ahihal's. 
When I lived in Paris, there were two remarka- 
bly fine ostriches, male and female, kept in Ihe Re- 
do of the Jardin du Roi. The skylight having 
been broken, the glaziers proceeded lo repair it, 
id, in the course of their work, let fall a piece of 
glass. Not long after this, the female ostrich died 
after an hour or two of great agony. The body 
was opened, and the throat and stomach were found 
ive been dreadfutly Isceraled by Ibe sharp cor- 
of the glass which she had swallowed. From 
DomenI hie com|ianlon was taken from him, Ihe 
male bird had no rest; be appeared to be inces- 
intly searching for something, and daily wasted 
i*ay. He was moved from Ibe spot, in the hope 
that he would forget his grief; he wa*! even allowed 
nore liberty, but nought availed, and he literally pin- 
id himself to death. 1 heard of a curious expedient 
Lbe olber day, which prevented a similar catastro- 
phe, and which has led me to address you: — A gen- 
tleman residinii: in this country, bad for some years 
been possessed of two brown cranes, one of them 
died, and the survivor became disconsolate. He was 
apparently following his companion, when his mas- 
ter introduced a large looking glass into the aviary. 
Ibe bird no sooner beheld his reflected image than 
he fancied she for whom be mourned had returned 
to bim; be placed himself close to the mirror, plum- 
ed bis feathers, and showed every sign of happiness. 
The scheme answered compleiely; Ibe crane recov- 
ered his bealih, passed almost all his time before 
the looking glass, and lived may years after. 

[Mag. Aolural MttDrji 



BOTTLE OR LEG. 
Yesterday a man came lo an apothecary's store in 
Hudson street, to buy 3 cents worth ol salt)-; lo cure 
an ulcer oo his leg as broad as both, his hands, of 
three years standing. He is a carpenter by trade, 
nnd carries as rubicund a vi><age as need be exhibit- 
ed by the joltiesl volary of Bi.i:chuB. After talking 
the mailer over sufficiently, he was told in so many 
words, Ihal of the leg and ihe boille, one or ihe oth- 
er must be eiven up— it was farewell bottle or fare- 
well leg. From Ibe appearsnco of the mao. His to 
be feared that leg and lifr mill both go. before a vo- 
luntary parting from Ibe hoitle, Alan live4 a noi- 
jsancR and destroys himself, when once a slave to 
I the intoxicating draught,— JV. ¥. Eet. Journal. 
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GiLtKTT ClKII. 

Take (wo lencuptrul of sugar, same it butter, 
Iwo eggs, two teagpoonsful of peati ash dissolved in 
hsif a cup of milk, and flour sufficierl to work Ihe 
whole inlu a mass. Make lliin cakes of Ilie size of 
Ihe top of a narrow cuSee cup, and buke on tin 
plates. A better Hccompanimenl to a glass of goose- 
berrj or scuppernong, never passed the lips of 

Delicious Pdddihc. 
The farina of potatoei, or polato starch, is said to 
Uake an elegant pudding. I'he foltowing are the 
ingredicDts: To one quart of boiled milk, add, gra- 
duoll}', aa in making mush, a quarter of a pound of 
|>otalO flour, well pulverized, a quarter of n pound 
of sugar, and a tilite butter, when cold add three 
eggs, and bake it half an hour. Wlien well prepar- 
■ed, and properly cooked, it is delicious eating. 



•am'i i^LjiSi)^^, 



Baltiuore, FitiDAV, Auc 



r7, la; 



.„ __ Nboroes,— Tbe time has ar- 

d when Ibis subject ought to betaken up bj the 
Legislature of MurjUnd— we feel neither disposed 
nor qualified to discuss Jl; and we shall ea out with 
Ihe avowal of our resolullan not to he drawn into 
any debate, on Ihe abslrBcl question, nor into angry 
recrimination with an; who bold opinions dilTering 
from our own. We will unite in denouncing it irlth 
the bitterest enemy of »lavery,— in any form,— eiist 
as it may, "still slavery thou art a bitter dralV' — but 
bitter as it is, it is not so deadly and poisonous, as 
manumission is to Iboae who remain where slavery 
is sanctioned by Ihe laws — experience proves that 
there is no condition of humanity, which begets 
more wretchedness, more vice, more premature dis- 
ease and mortitlily, than that of emannipited ne- 
groe) w)i{i remain without poliiical rights, in the 
midst of a free white population. They em- 
bitter by Ibeir presence Ihe happiness of those 
who temain slaves. They eniice them and furnish 
them with facilities to dope, and bad, furcvnr afler, 
a miserable life in perpetual dread of apprehension. 
Nay, it is notorious that >hcy often seduce the sUve 
into criminal violationi of the law, to supply them 
with the means of subsistence which, overcome hy 
indolence or enervated by drunkennefS. they rarely 
provide for themselves. In every aspect the pre- 
kence uf manumilled negroes is highly destructive 
of the morals, the happiness, and even of Ihe lives 
both of themselves and Ihe slaves with whom they 
associate and are connected. On the score then of 
sheer humanity as well «s of policy. Tor in this 
they are inseparable, it behoves the legislature to 
provide against the manumission of negroes, urilew 
on eoniiilion of prouition being made for their leaving 
I'le country. It may be said that this would be an 
unwarmnlahla interference with Ihe right of pro- 
perly, bul does not the very institution of government 
presuppose the power on Ihe part of the government 
■o eitablisbed, to interfere with the ri|;hts and dis. 

Eosition of property, with a view lo the general good? 
1 il not Ihe very aim and purpose of government? 
VoT what other end would men surrender ihei 
tural freedom? If the legislature of a state ca 
that i shall not sell a barrel of flour but of a , 
ticular weight, and that a hogshead of tobacco shall 
be of certain dimensions. U it have power lo regu- 
late the number of nails in a hoop, shall it not have 
power lo prevent men under the influence of mis- 
taken philanthropy, from enl<iiling a moral pesli- 
lence OD Ihe community? Shall we be allowed lo 



exiraci from any subBlance,all that can be squeezed 
out of il, to satisfy our own wanit and desires, 
whether real or sumptuary, and when we can no 
longer derive from It advantage or pleasure, be per- 
mitted to cast the reruse mass on Ihe highway, there 
(o corrupt and putrefy, eihaliog disease and death 
to all around? Be It observed, that we are not dis- 
cussing the right of slavery io the abslracl — that is 
quite another matter; we abhor Ibe principle, bul the 

" is here; it exist s; il has been entailed upon us, and 
worse than foUy to say that we shall not reguble, 
modify, diminish and extirpate that evil, in a man- 
ner most prumolive of the public interest and 
:he general happiness. If a man would so far 
furget whiit is due to mercy and humanity, as to 
consign a number of his fellow creatures lo inevita- 
ble privation and wretchedness under the garb or 
honest influence of religion, or benevolence, arrest 
bis hdnd and tell him, no sir — you shall cheriiih 
ifortunate people, you shall, as your neigh- 
bours do, feed and clothe them — provide attendnnce 
and medicine when sick, and kind treatmi iil at all 
times, compelling them lo labour regularly and 
iteadily for their own happiness sake aa well as for 
heir subsistence, bul do not for prufit or conscience 
lake turn them loose upon your neighbours, to work 
their way throu^jh drunkenness, and misery, and 

me, to the penitentiary and Ihe gallowi> — stung 

they must ever be in Ihe sight of genuine liberty 
by an eternal sense of real degrad^ition. — If you 
would accomplish for them the lieiicGl you pn.feai 
it to be your wish to confer, provide the means of 
sending them lo Hayti or Africa, where Ihry may be- 
came animated and elevated by a sense of t'ijii»lily 
and real independence, and where it will be the in- 
tertal of all Ihdt all should labour and be cecurc iu 
(he fruits of their industry — we wilt not permit soi^ie- 
ty and Ihe very subjects of your caprice, or your ill 
directed philanthropy, lo be essentially injured that 
you may be grutlGed. 

Where they are emancipated by laat will and leg- 
lament, require the testator lo m^ike provision al- 
so for their Iransportatioii; and for this purpose ihe 
labour of those who are grown might be Mpprtpriai- 

' ■■ term sufficient lo defray Ihe expense ol 

ing all. But it in nut uur purpose to go in- 
to any details — all we mean to say is, that self in- 
terest and humanity alike demand that measures be 
adopted lo prevent the residence of free neiiroi^B in 
the country — were we recommending that meas'ires 
be taken to exltnguisA the race altogether, we verily 
believe that after the axe, the means most certain, 
ind far more cruel would be to mnnuiiiil them all 
and leave them like the poor Indian, with "the word 
of promise kepi to the eur and broken to the hope," 

^ by the same road, surely, though perhaps not 

slowly to the same goal of final txleTminatitin. 

It wuuld humiliate us if we cuuld believe il ne- 
_ siary here lo guard the re.ider against a miscan- 
strucliun of our principles, so far as to imagine that 
we recognise any right but in the state governments 
lo Interfere in any manner or form in a matter essen- 
tially domeslie. It is one at whitb wc hold Ihe ge- 

iral government to have on right even to gliuice. 
it not in the bond, and that is enough— neither 

IB il Gt that it should be there. 

JCP New VeoETiBLC.— a new vegetable hi 
been raised in the garden of Gideon U. Smith, i 
this city, which bids fair to become an importai 
addition to our culinary plants. The seed was n 
ceived at Boston from London, where it h.is lately 
been introduced from France. It is a species of 
white heel, and what is called in France "SuUi 
chard," (pronounced card.) It is very common in 
Swilierland and the north of France, and consider 
eii the very best of ail spinaeeous plants. It is cul 
livated for its foot st.ilks and leaves exclusively, it 
root being tihrous. 'i'he stalk of the leaf is fery 
large, some of those in Mr. Smith'* gardoa exceed- 



ig two inches and a half in width, very white, aod 
tender that when first gathered il will scarcely 
upport the leaf, The leaf is pretty large, of a pate 
Xreen, and alio very tender. It is one of the most 
beautiful and luxuriant vegetables white growing, 
be imagined. One plant will furnish enough 
II family dinner. The stalks are separated 
from the leaf and prepared and served up in the 
manner of asparagus — the leaves like spinach. In 
Europe they have a great variety of ways of pre- 
paring 11 for the table. Several gentlemen have 
tried it in B^liimore, and pronounced It excellent. 
.Mr. Smith will devote the whole of his present little 
crop to the production of seed for dislribution. 

LiHGB CocDHBEas. — We have now in the Far- 

Er office Iwo cucumbers, raised in the garden of 

Uideun B. Smith, measuring, the one 17 inchea in 

gth.and ISiincircumrerenre; the other 15 inches 

in length, and ll\ in circumference- The largest 

■ghs 4 pounds IJ ounces, and the smallest 3 

pounds 6 ounces. 

In the same garden there are several stalks of 

irn. measuring ISJ feet high, and bid fair to grow 

ill higher. It is of Ihe yellow gourd seed kind. 

Mr. fmith had green corn in abundance on the 8lh 

July— it was a very superior kind of early sugar 

corn, small cob and deep grain- 

ICP Obce Aqaim.- Very often lately we have 
!Ceivcd letter^, saying to Ibis elfiicl: I wish to be- 
inie a sufafcriber to ihe American Farmery send 
LB Ihu paper, and on recdpt of the first number the 
money shiil] be paid to y„ur agent, or remilled; and 
,,iiiw„,g|, IU ainiosi every instance, we have enler- 
I not Ihe least dooht of Ihe punctuality with 
which the promise would be complied with, yet the 
importance of adhering to a general rule has com- 
pelled Uj lo decline. As lo ag-nta, men, if they be 
but sober men, are generally (heir own best agents: 
and if they be drunkards, they are not men but 
beasts, and ou-hl to be put under guardianship— 
iwever, that is anollier matter. 
As to subscribing originallv. o- paying Hhtt is al- 
adydue, and every nne'a suhsoripliun is due in 
vance, the best and simplest way, as we have often 
id, is to send the money, by mail, at Ihe risk of 
the editor. We are thankful for the patronage of 
every honest man; and gentlemen who wish to sub- 
be need not hesitate to inclose their five dollar*, 
because we here promise most unfrignedly and in 
coud fuilh, that if, when they receive the paper, it 
falls shoit of their expectations as to utUity and 
will, withiiut the slightest hesitation or 
ji return Ihem Ihe money. 
This paragraph was not deii^ed for subscriber! 
in arrears, hut if it should remind Ihem, wilbout 
waiting for agtnti, lo send the money by neit mail, 
we can assure them, in a fpirit of friendship ind 
truth, that il could not come more o|)portun<ly. 

VIRGINIA CROPS. 

Eitricl— Cum&frJond Cmnly, Fa. July it, 1319. 
"This county, since the Isl of ihe month, hit beeti 
deluged with frequent and tremendous rains, injur- 
ing, and in many places entirely destroying, tho 
crops of tobacco on the flats of creeks. The crop! 
of corn were never more promising. The crops of 
wheat are said to turn out badly from Ihe straw, and 
all Ihe farmers who have been threshing are verj 
much disappointed in the quanlily." 
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bange what- 
ever in mc piicKs of flour or grain, Bod our last 
weeks quotations are continued- they are Ihe rales 
of actuil sales made yesterday. The wagon price 
of Howard street flour is (5, lo (5.S5, the litter 
rate for fresh ground from old wheat- Lite Siook. 
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There is no change io the prices of beef on ibe 
hoof — in thiias in every Ibing else Ibe market ieex- 
trcDiel; flat. 

Latest Foreion News. 
Bj an arrival at Boston, intelligence rrom Livcr- 

EDol to the '2UI June, and London to the UOtb, 
ia been received- Tbere ia no important i 
from the seat of war, nor iadeed from bdt otber 
(juarler The London Courier of June 19lh, scoffs 
at the idea that the war between Turkey and Rustia 
will be eitended to Ibe rest or Europe. England, 
it layi, will remain at peace. 

The Turks have received great succors at Giur* 
ge«0 and Huilschuck; their force is estimated al 
50,000 meu. it ia still supposed that Count Diebitscb 
will continue bia operations against Silistrla, nilh 
bis reserve, and advance with ibe main body of hu 
armv towards Rudschuck and Widdin. 

Toe new Vice President Boaiiiaknow has ordered 
Ibe Executive Oivan to provide provi^iona for 90,000 
meo. Tbe reasons of tbose new wants are. Dot 
liDown; wbalever tbey are intended for (our troops 
already on (he other aide of the Danube or for tbe 
expeclipg reservea.) nobody ia yet able to clear up: 
-jt ii only certain that ibe deliveries roust be made. 
The income of all monastic estates is to be seized 
ibr several years^ at least tbere ia a rumor of il. 
Three thousand Russians are gone from Wellacbia 
to Bulgaria. Twelve pieces of uriillery, of 18 incb 
calibre, were removed a lew days ago towards Giur- 
gevo. 

The bombardment of Silistria has begun. During 
■he night of the 31st the whole sky in this direct mn 
was red. Two hundred carpenters are occupied at 
the pontoon of Kallarasch; but even with the utmost 
exertions it will not be ready, forly boats having 
been destroyed and carried off at tbe last inunda- 
tioD. 

Liverpool Market, June 30. 
A Heady and regular consumptive demand ia cx- 

fierienced for Foreign Produce, unaccompanied of 
ale by any material fluctuations in price. For seve- 
ral weeks past there certainly hai been a more lirm 
market, and the general appearaocea of business 
have improved; still the transactions which occur 
are between the importers and consumers, or oiher- 
tvise the regular dealers, for specuUliun on any ex- 
tended system does not al present seem lo be thought 
of. The consumption of cotton is on an extensive 
scale, as will be seen by the weekly sales, and which 
are chiefly made for immediate use, the slocks niih 
Ihe manufacturers being considered aa light. Last 
week 14,365 packages were sold against only 4,57-i 
imported; during tbe present week tbe wind has 
been favourable, and tbe leeeipta reach 39.971 bag'i 
and bales, and the sales sum up 13,797 packages as 
follows: 4,751 bags, Boweda, at 5d ■ 61d; 3345 do. 
n. Orleans 5} a 7id; 3045 do. Alab. Sic. oi a 6d; 
S60 do S. I. lOd a 30d; -26 do. Stained 5jd a 8d. 
'Xbe above purchases have been made almost exclu- 
sively by the trade, and Ihe week cloaed with a tole- 
rable firm market for American description, but Bra- 
zils are more e:isy to buy. A moderate demand has 
lieen experienced for Tobacco; several consumers 
lave during the week been purchasing stemmed, and 
■hen there are sellers below the market, buyers ap- 
lear on speculnlion. There has been lome demnnd 
'-■ 'Carolina rice, purchases are making in extra lini 
— »iily at 20*. and dawn to Its. per cwt. for or''-- — ' 

"■ weather has been more favorable U 
■-nii.^; Grain, and Ibe cropa of Wheats'- "■ 
d to look uncommonly well, which wit- 
■^d stale of Ihe London Market, owing .^ • 
-lis of F''-''icn, have tended to (educe on 
.lu cause ' ly diapof''---" with holders !■ 
."ho '*>! "'her' 'v "uris coniii'' .>1 



lowest duty for some time to come; anticipating 
ibis reduction, the dealers have been purchasing 
Plaur of tate, and for export there has been a very 
limited inquiry; it ie probable the demand will now 
revive, provided Ibe holders pay the duty on their 
Flour and will meel the market at rales proportion- 
ale to Wheat. A parcel of Indian Corn sold tbii 
week (in bond) al 3da 4S0 lb.— Dutiea for tbe ensu- 
ing week — on Wheat 10s 8d, on Barley and Indian 
Corn 159 4d, and on Flour 6s 5d. per. bbl. 



Prices Currenl iii BotlQn,Jultj 31. 

Jjip/u, best, bbl. a . Beata, white, bushel 

.90 a 1.00. S(c/, mess, bbl. 10.50 a 11.00; cargo No. I, 
9.51) a lO.OO; No. S, B.OO a B.bO. BhIKt, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .16. Chtt$t, new milk, .1 a .9; sliim- 
mcd milk, 2. a .3. flour, Baltimore Howard-sl. 5.!>0 a 
5.62; Gene:<ee, S.&Oa fi.lS; Rye, best, %.ib a 3.63. Cirain, 
Corn, bu. .&Sa&H; Rye, .G& a .10; Barley .67; Oats .33 a 
.40. Hofs'-tord, Ist sort, now, lb. .9. Par*, clear, bbl. 
n.SOa 18.0«; Navy, mesa, 13.00 b 13.50; Cargo, No. 1. 
13.00 a IS.fiO. Suit, Herd's Grasa, bushel, 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Data Grass 1.50; Red Top .Gi a 1.00; Lu- 
carne, lb. .36 a. 50; White HoneysuckleClover, S3 a .60; 
lied do. Noithern, .7a.B; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Man- 
gel Wiirzel . IFodI, Merino, full blood, washed, .32 a 

.45; do. do. unwashed, .18 B.3S; do, three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .26 a .3^, do. half blood, .13 a .SI; da. quarter, 
washed, .23 a .i4; Native, washed .SO a .33; Pulled, 
Lambs', Isl sort, .35 a 31; do. £d sort, .22 a .!G; do. 
spinning, 1st sort, il a .30. 

Prieei Current in JVeie i'ork.AugvsX 1. 

Bees-wax, yellow .S3 a .£4. CvIImi. New Orleans .9} 

D.1^; Upland, .B a .101; Alabama, .Si a II. CoUon 

Bulging. Hemp jd. .18 a .£1; Flas .13 a .18. Flax, Ame- 

ricsn, S a 9. Flaxseed, rough, tierce ; clean ; 

nour.N.Vork, bbl. 5.D0a — ; Canal 5.00a5.25i Bal- 
timore Howard si. 6.25 a ; Richmond city mills, — ; 

ntry,6.00a ; Alexand'a, S-00afi.25i Froderioks- 

burg a 5.00; Potarshurg, B.OO a ; Bya Flour, 

9.31^aS.50; Indinn Meal, per bbl. 2.25 a2.37il;per hhd 

13.00 a 13,52. Grain, Wheat, Vir. I.0Oal.02;N. Caro. 

90 a I.OO; Rye, Norib, 60 a — ; Corn, Vel. Nor. .56 a 

.60; Barley, . — a . — ; Oais, South and North, .38 a .46; 

Peas, while, dry 7 bu. — ; Beans, 1 bu. 7.50 a 9.00. Prori- 

I, Beef, mess 9.621 a ig.OO; prime 7.S0 a B.OO; cargo 

i. Butler, N.York, — a —; shipping, .8 n .11; Lard, 

.6; Fork, mess 13.25 a 13.75; prime 10.50 a 11.00, 

cargo 9.25 a ; Hama, Va., per lb. .9 a.lO}; Northern 

.9 a . lOi- Riee .^i a .3. Tobacco, Virginia .3^ a .bi a.fii; 
Kenlucky, .3^ a St a .6i. Waal, Merino, American 
aeeGe..39 a .36; Pulled, .39 a .35; common, .16 a .95; 
Pulled, spinning, .18 a .33. 



GREtlN HOUSE PLANTS. 

Orders for Grten-Houte Plants from the laagnificeni 
collodion of Messrs D. & C. Lakureth, Philadelphia, 
received bj the subscriber. 

Tbe plants are cultivated in pots, which therefore, 

Imils of tranfiporting at the present season with per- 
fect safety. All orders will be carefully attended to, — 
packed io boxes and received by the stcam-boul line, 

The collection of the Messrs. Landreth's is not sur- 
pasied by any in Ihe Union, and comprise Ihe most 
' lauliful, both native and exotic. None arc sold by 

em unless in perfect health, end the prices al which 

ey are olfered very reasonable. Calnlngucs may be 

icfgrriiijon application. 

Also, a constant supply of the Mosers. Landrelb's 
GARDEN SKtlDS, grown and warranicd by them. 

The subscriber has likewise on hand hi- usual aesort- 

ent of AGRICL'LTURAL 1MPLF-ME^TS, sucl as 
Davis' Improved Patonl Ploughs; Clery's Patent Im- 
proved Scotch Ploughs; Improved Bar Share Ploughs; 
SuhstvatuDi do. and Shovel do.; Cultivators; W'hiiut 
Fans; Hay liakes; Straw Cutlers; Swingle Trees; Oil 
Slouca; Patent Scythe Hides, Cast Steel Axes, kc. &c. 
All the castings for tbe Davis' and other Ploughs sold 
by him, constautlj on hand to supply the place of those 
ivorn out — but he does not furnish castings for making 
newpiuughs. JO^" -<^N' S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 n. I ".reel, Bamrnure. 

N. B. Wanted, im-'^iate ^prenlio' at Ih" 



McKlM'S GENUINE CALCINED MAGNESIA. 

The proprietors of the Maryland Chemical Works, 
can with confideoce, recoiumeud this article to the pub- 
lic as purs, and equal in all reapeeis to any of the im- 
ported article, and at about one half Ihipricr; it is cnre- 
fulljput up in convenient ailed botIles,und is! offered for 
sale by ail the Druggists in the city, and at their Wsro- 
house No. 69 South street, Dattimore. 



AJMAXAC. 



Saturday, 

Smiday, 

Monday, 1 

Tuesday 1 

Wednesday,,. I 
Thursday,.... 1 



13 50 

13 48 
13 4Q 
13 44 
13 42 
13 40 
13 3ti 



I. Eve. 



BAIiTZBtOaB PRZOES OTTRRrKT. 



Correcled for ilu Jlmerican Farmer, 

ToBACco.—Maryland, ground leaf, (5.00 a 10.00— 

conda, ordinary, 4.O0 « 5.00— red, *.O0 a COO— fine 

red, 7.00 a 6.00, for wrapping 5.00 a lO.OO— Ohio, com- 

a — .—good red a .—fine yellow 

s — Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50 — Kentucky, 

1.00 a 5.00— wrapping, 4.60 n 7.0O. 
. _oDB— best while wheat family, $6,00 a 6.50"- su- 
perfine Howard-st. 6.25o5.37i; city mills, S.OOo- Sus- 
quehannl, — . Contl Meal, bbt. £.374— Gkaih, best red 
wheal, new S5. a .90; — best white do. new I.OO < 1.06; 
ord. Io good, .70 s .80— Cdrh, while, .48 a .50t yel. .48 
50— RiK,52.(i.55-OATS,.26a.33— BiAtiB, I.DOaI.Ei 
-Peas, .55 .60— ClOVeb Seed, 3.25 a 3.50— Timotut, 
Eg 1.50— OncH.tnn Gkaib, 2 a 2.50— Herd's, .75 b i.OO— 
Lucerne.37t«.S01b.— Barlev,.45o.60— FtAifEM.I.SO 
— CovTOM, Virg. .94 ■ .10— Lou. .11 a .12— Alab. .9 ■ 
.10— Mississippi .10 a .li- North Carolina, .8 c.t~ 
Geo. .9 a . 12— Whiskey, hhds. Isl pf. .33 — in bbls. .14 * 
E5— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .16 — wsth- 
ed,.18 a .20 — crossed, .20 a .22 — three-quarter,. 25 a 
.30— ful1do..90a.50,accord'gloqual — HEHr,Hu8sia, 
lon,5226o230;Counlry,dew-rotled,136BUO— Tvaler. 
rotted, 170 a 190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.bbl. 
do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. I, 6.25 a 
8.50— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.75 a 4.00; No. t, 3.50 b 
S.TS—Mflckerel, No. 1, 6.50; No. 2, 6.U0; No.S,4.S0— 
N, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. Eastern 
Shore, .lE^-hog round, cured, .7 a. B— Feathers, .28 
a .29- PlaslerParis,cargo price per ton, ^.50, ground, 
1.S5 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, ^.00 a $5.60. 

Six dollars and fifty cents bv the single barrel, for 
Ellicotts' Palapsco while wheat family flour. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
COL. PICK£RING*8 ADDRESS. 
before the Eaeex (MaseaehxneUa,) JigricuJr 
tunU 8oeieiy» 
The Society maj recollect, that at its two last 
annual meetings, I eipressed a desire to be released 
from the duties of President, in which 1 have been 
serving from its first institution in 1817. Yielding, 
however, to the reauests of members, I have con- 
tinued in that situation. But at the late meeting of 
the trustees, I informed them of mj positive deter- 
mination to be no loneer a candidate for the office. 
Having come to this determination, 1 had con- 
cluded, on taking leave, to present to the Society a 
short address. But if I had contemplated making 
a formal discourse, circumstances since occuring 
would have prevented my making it. 1 can now 
offer only a lew desultory observations. 

1. Within my memory, the ideas generally enter- 
tained of the occupation of the husbandman, ap- 
pear to mf to have materially changed. It has 
ceased to be considered as an employment adapted 
only to thkt portion of society which was to consist 
of mere labourers. It is now deemed an honourable 
pursuit, by engaging in which, no man, however 
elevated may have been his birth or station, feels 
himself humbled, in partaking of its labours. On 
the contrary, men of the learned professions — others 
who inherit fortunes, or who have acquired them by 
their own industry in other employments, now not 
onfrequently engage with zeal in the business of the 
practical farmer; and with useful emulation, they 
strive to excel in their new occupation. This, it is 
true, does not yield them profits like their former 
pursuits, which, indeed, they neither expect nor de- 
aire; but are content if they sustain no loss; while 
their improvements, eflected by more ample pecu- 
niary means, and proving what is practicaWe, pre- 
sent useful examples to their neighbours, '^ho, bred 
to husbandry, and constantly present at ivery ope- 
ration, and diligently labouring with their ;wn hands, 
will render such improvements more proitable than 
they were to those who introduced tiem. — This 
change of public sentiment is auspicous to the 
farming interest. 

a. I may here mention another sourc< of improve- 
ments in husbandry— the mutual comnunicalions of 
valuable discoveries and useful pracices. These 
may be most conveniently made to tie trustees, by 
the members of the society; for the bsiness of the 
annual meetings will not admit of making such 
things known in conversation. If all the members 
were to write in detail their severa practices, in 
every branch of husbandry, — in the lana^enoent of 
their tillage land— their mowing grouds — their pas- 
tures their live stock— their mamres, &c., and 

hand them to the trustees, to be exaiined and com- 
pared,— it is probable that in the min the practices 
would be substantially similar; but it the same time 
I have no doubt there would be sons variations well 
worth knowing; besides some ne\ practices, and 
some new tools, or new forms of ol ones, and some 
easier modes of operating to prodce the same ef- 
fects. All these matters may be»elected and ar- 
ranged by the trustees, and comiunicated to the 
whole society at its annual metings.— However 
small some of the improvements nght be, yet they 
must be worth knowing, becam they are improve- 
menu. Let me give an instancof what some may 
think a trivial matter. 

When living on my farm, sfloc fifteen or twenty 
years ago, my potatoes were ug up with common 
boei, according to the usual pictice; but I observed 
that many were cut with tbAioes, and spoiled. It 
then occurred to me, tha instead of a continued 
blade, four or five long ^eth, or tines, set to the 
handle Just as the blad6>f a hoe was aet, would 
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toro out the potatoes, not only withoat cutting them, 
but with cheater ease and despatch. I had such a 
tool made — and then a second; for it fully answered 
my expectation. — ^The potato tops, or vines, being 
pulled up and laid aside, two strokes of the tool 
thrust in under the potatoes, then raising it, and 
with a short sweep, throwing the earth and potatoes 
once to the right and once to the left, would bring 
up and display nearly all the potatoes in a hill* The 
blade of the New England oroad hoe is eight or 
nine inches in length, on its edge, and five or six 
inches broad, from the edge to the handle. Five 
tines, seven inches long, and the two outer ones 
eight inches apart, will give the proper dimensions 
to the potato hoe, or crome.* Toe eye for the han- 
dle shtuld be rather larger than that of a common 
hoe, aid of greater length, to admit a bigger han- 
dle, wbich will also add to its durability. A few 
years 3ifterwards, I saw, somewhere, a tool of the 
same brm, for the same purpose* The same tool 
is far letter than a hoe for levelling heaps of gravel, 
on the highways or elsewhere. 

Suci mutual information as I have here recom- 
mended, is a species of charity or benevolence: I 
mav tierefore say, on high authority, <*To do good 
and tocommunicate forget not*' 

S. I will make some remarks on the construction 
of plojghs. 

It B not so much the weight as the shape of a 
plougi which makes it of easier or harder draft: 
and.tHs depends chiefly on the mould board. 

Foiy years ago, I bad a farm in Pennsylvania, 
part ff which was rich bottom land — the same 
whici in New England is called intervale. Part of 
this vas in a state of tillage when I bought it. I had 
a god Pennsylvania plough, of the fashion of that 
day; out the mould board was hollow breasted; and 
that ich soil, being moist, would fill up the hollow, 
and here remain, clogging the plough. But I ob- 
servel that the earth thus lodged formed a straight 
hae from the point of the mould board to the over- 
hanging upper corner at the tail; and it then struck 
me, that this straight line should be given to the 
mould board itself; and be the guide to the plough- 
wright in forming the curvature or winding of the 
mould board. 

A few years afterwards, reluming to live in Phi- 
ladelphia, I called one evening to see the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture; 
when he presented to me a small model of a mould 
board, which Mr. Jefferson (then Vice President of 
the United States,) had left with him. At the first 
glance of my eye, I saw the straight line above de- 
scribed; and stretching a thread from the fore point 
of the mould board to its upper corner behind, I 
found it touched it, in its whole length, in a perfectly 
straight line. 

Speaking of it afterwards to Mr. Jefferson, he 
told me that he had communicated a description of 
it to the American Philosophical Society, who had 
published it in the fourth volume of their transac- 
tions. There the manner of forming the mould 
board out of a piece of squared timber is minutely 
described. But the simple rule may be as follows: 
Having fixed the straight line, above mentioned, by 
one cut of a saw from the upper corner of the mould 
board behind to its point forward, — cut away the 
wood above and below that line in such manner, 
that when finished, if you carry a straight rule from 
the fore to the hind part, keeping it all the way at 
right angles with the straight line, it shall touch the 
face of the mould board, in its whole breadth, in 
straight lines, through its entire winding, and so that 
its upper corner behind shall overhang the lower 
sufficiently to effect a complete turning of the fur- 

* Crome is a word used in some parts of England, for 
the tool of tivo or three tines, with which manure is 
hauled out from a cart; thence sometimes called, in this 
country, a dung drag. 



row tliee. Soeh a mould boaid can ae?er get 
clogged; and the plough will move through the earth 
with less reaiatance than with a mould board of any 
other fonn. A few veara ago I saw at Brigfatoa a 
plough with a mould board very nearly in the form 
nere described. 

4. This Society have formerly offered premiums 
for the best mana^ment of manure. There can be 
no question, that if kept under cover, not unneces- 
sarily exposed to the open air, and completely shel- 
tered against rain, manure will retain more strength, 
and the same quantity fertilize a larger quantity of 
land. But another immense increase of manure will 
be obtained b^ conducting the urine of cattle, while 
they are kept in stables, to large quantities of earth 
collected (in this climate) into cellars, among which 
the urine shall run and be absorbed. Accurate ex- 

f)eriments during ten years, by a farmer in Seot- 
and, proved, that the dung of a number of cattle, 
carefully preserved by itself through the winter, fur- 
nished no more manure than the urine of the same 
cattle conducted over and absorbed by an equal bulk 
of common surface earth; the latter, load for load, 
being equally fertilizing with the dung. 

5. A correspondent of a distinguished agricultural 
society in England, stated that he had made accu- 
rate experiments to ascertain the effect of cutting 
hay into very short pieces (whence it is called chaff'- 
ing it,) and he found it a great saving of fodder; 
the hay so chaffed keeping his horse in as fine or- 
der as a much larger quantity given them uncut. 
A question has been asked — what causes this differ- 
ence? The answer I have seen given was, that be- 
ing chaffed it was more easily and perfectly digest- 
ed. This is probably the true solution; and the 
effect would be more manifest in horses than in cat- 
tle and sheep wbich chew the cud. A celebrated 
English writer, treating of the rumination of some 
animals (their chewing the cud;) — and having 
spoken of a juice in the stomach called the gastric 
juice, of wonderful power in the digesting of their 
food, makes the following remarks: — 

'*It appears from experiments, that the gastric 
fluids, of sheep, for example, has no effect in di- 
gesting plants, unless they have been previously 
masticated [chewed;] that it only produces a slight 
maceration [softening] nearly as common water 
would do in a like degree of heat; but that when 
once vegetables are reduced to pieces by mastica- 
tion, the fluid then exerts upon them its specific 
operation. Its first effect is to soften them, and to 
destroy their natural consistency; it then goes on to 
dissolve them; not sparing even the toughest parts." 
The inference from this doctrine is, that cutting 
fodder into fine parts will facilitate the maceration, 
mastication, and dissolution of the fodder; and con- 
sequently the preparation of its nutritive elements 
for admission into the numberless minute vessels 
destined to absorb and convey them through the 
whole system for the nourishment of the animal 

6. If my recollection be correct, the Trustees of 
the State Society of Agriculture, have repeatedly 
offered premiums for the best experiments to ascer- 
tain the most eligible season for laying lands down 
to grass. Without having made any experiments 
expressly for that purpose, I will mention some 
facts which may contribute to settle the question. 

When I purchased a farm in Pennsylvania, at 
the time before mentioned, it was deficient in hay. 
Some acres of the bottom land were in tillage; but 
there being no crop on the ground, it was ploughed, 
harrowed, and sowed with herds grass (there call- 
ed timothy) and clover seeds, about the 1.5th or 
20th of September. The seeds were well put in 
by an old and experienced farmer. The next sum- 
mer I had a full and clean crop of excellent hay. 
But here and there was a very small strip entirely 
destitute of grass plants; and in their place was a 
full crop of weeds; a stronc: wind now and then 
preventing the hay seeds reaching their destined 
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cast. But throughout the rest of the ground, the 
herds graat^ and clover having attained to some 
strength in autumn, had full possession of the 
(ground; and renewing their growth in the spring, 
before the seeds of annual weeds had time to vege- 
tate, kept that possession completely, and produced 
a clean crop of haj. 

1 will now mention the constant and successful 
practice of Capt. Ichabod Nichols, of Salem, who 
has made a very productive farm among the rocky 
hills and valleys on the land on the Salem turnpike, 
immediately westward of the town. Having dug 
up and cleared it of the movable rocks and stones, 
he ploughed and planted piece after piece, with 
Indian com and potatoes; and as soon as the na- 
tural growths were subdued, laid the same down 
with herds grass; always sowing the seed in autumn; 
and invariably getting clean and large crops of hay 
the neit summer. Sometimes he sowed the grass 
seed so late that it did not germinate until the 
spring; but being duly deposited, it was ready to 
start with the first warmth of the season, before the 
germination of the seeds of weeds; and when the 
ground would be too wet to touch it with the 
plough. It is only thirteen years since Mr. JNichols 
began to cultivate this land; and in the present 
very productive year for hay, he has cut upwards 
of ninety tons. It is true that he has possessed an 
advantage within the reach of very few farmers— 
an -ample supply of manure from stables in Salem; 
in addition to that made on the farm by his four 
working oien, a bull, a horse, and thirty-five milch 
oows; all (he bay and other fodder being consumed 
on the farm. It is a milk farm for supplying inha- 
biUnts of SaleoL The grounds having received 
the manure with the tillage crops, it was, of course, 
thoroughly incorporated; and his purchased ma- 
nure had so much clover seed mingled with it that 
he found it was not necessary to sow any with his 
herds grass. His constant practice of introducing 
bis manure with his tillage crops, corresponds with 
the ideas I have formerly suggested; to wit,— that 
upland grounds in grass for mowing should never 
receive top dressing of dtifig— because a large (per- 
haps the greater) part of its fertilizing elements 
would evaporate and be lost in the air, and that 
such top dressings should be confined to moist 
grounds — too moist to be broken up by the plough, 
alter having been once subdued and well laid 
down. 

The general practice, however, from time im- 
memorial, has been to sow grass seeds in the spring, 
with barley, or other small grain; and if the preced- 
ing tillage crops have brought the ground into a 
<:leaa condition, the practice is known to be com- 
monly successful; especially with clover, a plant 
whose tap root penetrates to a considerable depth, 
and thus secures it against the efiects of the harvest 
sun of July, upon losing the shelter of the grain 
crop. But herds grass and other fibrous rooted 
grass plants, with very slender blades, not unfre- 
quently perish. On my farm in Pennsylvania, one 
year, herds grass seed was sown with oats, of which 
there was a good crop; and the grass had taken 
well; but upon harvesting (he oats, the tender grass 
plants, exposed to the burning sun of July, were all 
destroyed. The like disaster, I presume is some- 
times experienced here, a degree and a half farther 

north. 

I am therefore inclined to think, that all spring 
grain had better be sown by itself; and that after har- 
vest, the stubbie and weeds, constituting, in fact, a 
light coat of manure, should be ploughed in, and 
the grass seed then introduced. This manuring, 1 
am satis^ed, would amply compensate for the ex- 
pense of extra ploughing. It would be desirable 
;hat this operation should take place before the 
weeds growing among the stubble ripen their seeds. 

The ease with which the seed or herds grass is 
saved, tnd its cbeapneM when purchased, together 



with the good quality of the hay, have led to 
its general cultivation: but every farmer knows, 
that unless the ground be rich and moist, it yields 
no grass for a fall pasture; while other grasses 
quickly throw up a second crop. 

There is another grass in our country which in 
some parts of it is cultivated to great advantage. 
It makes good hay — equal I believe to herds grass — 
and like spire grass, springs again as soon as the 
first crop is taken off. And the seed, it appears to 
me, is saved with as much ease as the seed of herds 
grass. It is four or five years since I introduced it 
on my farm; and its present occupant esteems it 
highly. I recommend it to the farmers of the coun- 
ty; and that it be sown by itself, without any clover 
seed: for as the clover fails after the second year, 
naked spaces are therebv leff; and then the grass 
grows in tufts, instead of completely covering the 
ground. Orchard grass seed is at present dear; 
but when generally cultivated, it might become as 
cheap as the seed of herds grass. 

A roller is deemed, in England, a necessary in- 
strument of husbandry; and it is in use among 
some farmers in the United States. From mj own 
experience I strongly recommend it. Mine may 
perhaps be thought a heavy one; but it is net too 
heavy. It is of solid white oak, about sevei feet 
long; and twenty or more inches in diameer. — 
After small erains, or hay seed, are sown and har- 
rowed in, rolling presses the earth close aboutthem 
— drives in all the small stones — and in grass ^rops 
forms a smooth surface for the scythe. If gound 
Is in a proper condition for receiving the sed — 
neither too wet nor too dry, — that is in a frable 
mouldering state— the surface of the ground will 
not be pressed so hard as to prevent the geraina- 
tion of the seeds; on the contrary, they will sping 
and take root more successfully. If small gain, 
as wheat, barley, or oats, are merely harrowd, a 

multitude of grains will lie loose and naked on ih% 
surface,*'' ' •— i.-j — l_ i-:_j- ._ l.j __-» 

ruined 

too big to be pressed fully in by the roller, ought to 

be previously picked up and removed. 

7. Millet gives excellent hay; and the straw, after 
the seed is ripe and threshed out, furnishes a very 
palatable food for cattle — veir far superior to any 
other straw. But to obtain a full crop of millet, to 
rise as high as three or four feet, the ground must 
be rich, and in fine tillage. 

8. £very one knows that swamps, where there is 
a depth of soil, or mud, if laid dry by ditching, yield 
great crops of hay. It has been a practice with 
some farmers, besides ditching, to cover them with 
a considerable coat of gravel or sand: but if they 
admit of being thoroughly drained by ditching, I 
would never carry on gravel or sand — absolutely 
barren substances. 

On this article, I again refer to Capt. Nichols. 
He confines himself to ditching; and has rendered 
his swamps dry enough to yield great crops of herds 
grass hay. But he takes care, every year, after his 
hay harvest, to cleanse his ditches, that the water 
may run off freely; otherwise its current would be 
obstructed by the grass which springs up in them — 
especially in the small ditches. 

9. Many years ago I became satisfied that the 
hilling of Indian corn was at least useless; 1 was 
rather inclined to think it injurious. The roots, if 
not interrupted, will spread from hill to hill; but by 
hilling, the loose soil is scraped from the intervals, 
and heaped up about the stems of the plants* Doubt- 
less the roots, after this, will endeavour, by new 
shoots, to regain (heir natural depth; but for this 
end they must encounter harder ground, and so be 
checked. 

In Pennsylvania, it is a common practice to plant 
corn in continued rows, with intervals of about ^ve 
feet between the rows, to admit of a more free cul- 
tivation with the plough and harrow; while the 



plants are at small distances in the rows. At the 
last dressing, the surface of the ground is left level. 
One acre laid off to be cultivated in hills four feet 
apart, would give 2700 hills; and with four plants 
in a hill, the whole number would be ten thousand 
eight hundred.— An acre laid off in rows five feet 
apart, and set with two plants at every eighteen 
inches distance, would give 11,600 plants — that if, 
800 plants more than the acre with hills. 

For the neat culture of Indian corn, the grains 
when dropped should be regularly arranged; but 
as commonly dropped, many grains are scattered, 
and in that situation grow up — to be afterwards 
torn away by the plough and com harrow; or, to 
save them, balks are left, which require more labour 
with the hoe. Last year, visiting a farm a few 
miles from Philadelphia, I Ij^re saw a tin tube about 
three feet and a half long, with the top flairug or 
spreading a little like a trumpet; which being 
moved from spot to 8pot,;fthe corn was dropped 
through it, and laid just where it was wanted, with 
perfect regularity. 

The great value of Indian com stalks, in their 
green state, for feeding cattle, milch co#s especial- 
ly, I have formerly mentioned. That which is 
planted early for this use, will be ready for cutting 
just when, in our common summers, the pastures 
begin to fail. Land that would yield fifty bushels 
of ripe corn to the acre, if cut close to the ground 
at the time the ears are well set, (at which time I 
suppose it has attained its highest growth,) would 
give ten tons of the green fodder, of which 75 lbs. 
would give a full daily supply, for a common sized 
cow, if she ate nothing else: and at this rate, one 
neat ton (now taken at 2000 lbs.) would keep four 
cows two months: but if they gleaned half their 
food at pasture, the ten tons would keep eight cows 
In full milk, for two months — say August and Sep- 
tember. But to have this fodder through that time, 
-^ ^. ^.«.ua Tf.ii ..« luuov aiiu iia^cu wn iutj J »" ^is jcreen and most juicy state, it should be plant- 
, to be picked up by birds, or parched and\ed at dtncrent times; so that the latest planted should 
by the sun. ^ Any stones on the ground attain its proper growth by the middle of Septem- 

*« u -I f..ii» :.. k- *u. -.11 u. .. ber, and cmtinue till the frost, which is frequent at 

the close ol that month, or the early part of Octo- 
ber. When the corn is intended to stand for a 
ripe crop of grain, the green tops may be cut for 
green fodder as soon as the fine dust (the farina) 
falls from tht. tassels on the silk of the ears: for 
every thread .f that silk is attached to a grain of 
corn in the ea*, and is the medium of impregnation. 
Without that lust so applied, there would be a cob 
and busks for he several grains, but no meal 

10. I have wo or three observations to make 
respecting mibh cows. Every farmer knows that 
they sometime slink their calves; and it is said 
that a miscarrsge once occurring, is likely to be 
repeated. Thi. has happened to a very promising 
heifer of my om. When near two years and a 
half old, well g^wn, (as big as cows in general, 
though of our ntive breed)— in full health, and 
fleshy even to fa^ess, she slunk her calf, which was 
80 young as to b destitute of hair. However, she 
was regularly niked, twice a day, giving at first 
only half a pint t a milking: but her bag and teaU 
gradually increaad in size; and her milk, from half 
a pint to two qarts at a milking. Having taken 
bull she continueito give four quarts of mific daily; 
at the same time lying on so much additional flesh 
and fat that she wuld have made fat beef. In this 
healthy and actiiK condition, at the end of six 
months and a half Vom the time she took the bull, 
she dropped anotheidead calf— large for the time, 
and covered with hai. Being milked as usual, she 
continued to give aboi four quarts a day, for a few 
days, and then rapidr increased the quantity to 
seven quarts a day. I^r pasturo was good. The 
milk all the time was >jrfectly sweet— not in the 
least chaneed b;r calvin|^ She continued well and 
active, and retained her A and flesh. I was a little 
concerned about her cleokf the discharge of the 

\ 
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secandine, or alter-birth— but this came away by 

deerees. „ , 

Casea of this kind may be well known among 
farmers: but I have mentioned the matter for the 
information of some who may be as destitute of 
eiperience as myself. . , i . 

I take this occasion further to notice the eleanxng, 
or after-birth, about which 1 have understood that 
different opinions have been entertained.— Some 
have thought that it should be carefully removed, 
and not suffered to be eaten by the cow that has 
just dropped a calf. For myself, while living on 
my farm, I chose that my cows should be allowed 
to follw) nahare, and eat their cleaning. It is evi- 
dently an instinct affecting them at that particular 
time» as really as the instinct of the calf, as soon as 
it is licked dry, and can rise and walk, prompts it to 
seek for the teats of its dam. It appears to know 
that they are under her belly, but not whether thcv 
are between the fore or the hind legs; and accord- 
ingly it seeks for them sometimes between the fore 
legs— until the experience of a day or two conducts 
it to the proper place. 

Whether the eleanmg eaten by the newly calved 
cow operates as a salutary article of food, or as a 
medicine, 1 am entirely satisfied that it should be 
considered as a specific, exactly adapted to her con- 
dition. , , - ^. 

With these observations I must take leave of the 
Society; recommending a perseverance in its object; 
being fully persuaded of its utility thus far; and 
that by the attention of practical farmers, and their 
mutual, free communications, its usefulness may be 
continued and increased. 
Sept. 25, 1828. 

PASTURE. 

An English writer recommends to mix a few sheep 
and one or two colts in each pasture for horned 
cattle. Another says "the following economical ex- 
periment is well known to the Dutch, that when 
eight cows have been in a pasture, and can no longer 
obtain nourishment, two horses will do very well 
there for some days, and when nothing U left for 
the horses, four sheep will live upon it; this not only 
proceeds from their differing in their choice of plants, 
but from the formation of their mouths, which are 
not equally adapted to lay hold of the grass. New 
grass, stocked very hard with sheep will unite and 
mat at the bottom, and form a tender and inviting 
herbage. In North Wiltshire, (famous for cheese) 
some dairymen mix sheep with cows, to prevent the 
pasture Jrom becoming too luxuriant, in the pro- 
portion of about one sheep to a cow. 

*'Tbe bottom of an old hay stack is estinaated an 
excellent manure for pasture land, as besides the 
nourishment it affords, it contains a quantity of grass 
seeds, which furnishes a new set of plants. It should 
never be suffered te mix with manure for grain or 
corn lands, as it will cause them to be overrun with 
grass and other plants, which tkough useful in a 
pasture, are weeds in arable land" 



grain to soak 34 hours, turning it ^ve or six times, 
when it may be sown. 

Grain limed by immersion does not incommode 
the sower, like that which is limed the ordinary way. 
The lime adheres like a varnish to the surface of 
the grain; its germination is quicker, and it carries 
with it moisture enough to develop the embryo; the 
wheat will not suffer for want of rain; insects will 
not attack it, as they cannot bear the alkaline taste 
of the lime. 
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DISEASE OF SILKWORMS. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

The following extract of a letter contains some 
hints that may be useful to those engaged in silk 
making. I have never observed the effect produc- 
ed from feeding with young shoots, which Dr.Har- 
den^s experiments seem to assert, though I have not 

f)aid particular attention when feeding with such 
eaves. In the last age of the worms, 1 have long 
been aware that it was best to feed with firm mature 
leaves; and it seems reasonable that in damp sul- 
try weather, this is particularly necessary. It is 
very possible that feeding with these very watery 
leaves may have entered into the combination of cir- 
cumstances which caused the destruction of the 
Misses Waties^ establishment; but 1 cannot think it 
was the exclusive ciroumsfance. The tripes may be 
produced by a variety of circumstances in combi- 
nation, or separately if excessive, as I remarked in 
my note to Mr. Rees' letter relative to the Misses 
Waties' establishment Gideom B. Smith. 



STEEP FOR WHEAT. 

W'e have heard a practical and judicious farmer 
recommend the following process as the best prepa- 
ration for seed wheat. In order to destroy smut in 
the seed to be sown, G or 7 gallons of water will be 
wanted for 4i bushels of seed, snd from 2 lbs 6 ozs. 
to 3 lbs. 10 ozs. of quick lime, According as its qual- 
ity is more or less caustic, or to the greater or less 
degree of smut in the ^rain. Foil a part of the water 
and slake the lime with it, siter which add the re- 
mainder of the water. Tbd heat of the whole of 
the liquid ought to be such as we can with difficulty 
bear ioe hand in it Then gently pour the lime 
water on the grain, placei in a tub, stirring it with- 
out ceasing. The liquic! should at first be three or 
four fingers' breadth ovir the wheat Leave the 



The last Farmer informs me of the misfortune of 
the Misses Waties; I am really sorry for this, I have 
bee.i nearly as much so in the small way. These fail- 
ures throw back, I fear, the growth of silk consid- 
erably. 1 feel great interest in it; there are few, 
very few things, that I desire more than to see the 
United States a silk growing country. I think I 
know how I failed, and that another year I can suc- 
ceed. I believe also that those ladies must have 
failed from the same cause, and I fear you have not 
given the best remedy (do you think this vain?*) 
As a medical man I am accustomed to investigate 
diseases and their causes, and although all I may say 
may appear old and common place to you, although 
you may know it incorrect, yet it is original with 
me, and I believe it true. It will cost you only the 
time of reading it, and if I suggest any thing of use 
it will be agreeable to me; if it is all error, no harm 
is done. 

My negro man was always directed to climb on 
the tree, and break some top limbs for my silkworms, 
they died occasionally, but not more than I expect- 
ed. One evening I sent a small boy, he brought the 
suckers from the roots of the tree instead of the top 
limbs; I thought I destroyed them in this way last 
year, and for fear gave them to the worms on one 
table only; they had been fed by putting limbs over 
them before, and were some higher and some lower 
among the limbs. The next morning I found the 
top worms all diseased with dysentary or diarrhcea; 
the next day they were nearly all dead, some were 
on the limbs looking just as before but dead, some 
had fallen down dead, and some very sick; in a 
little while the dead ones turned black and the smell 
was very bad, while the lower worms that had not 
eaten those leaves were as usual. This was, I pre- 
sume, what you call the tripes. T now tried every 
means to see if I could make others that were 
healthy have the same disease, but they did not re- 
ceive it, from which I think you must be correct -in 
its not being contagious. The weather all this time 
was very wet, but the leaves dry. I now wished to 
try if I could not cure the disease with medicine, 

* No, indeed.— O. B. 8. 



and procured some more suckers from the trunk of 
the tree and put them over another parcel, I soon 
had a great many dead and dying worms. I now 
proceeded to physic them; magnesia, vinegar, lime 
water, castor oil, laudanum, and many other thin^ 
were put on the leaves for them to eat, but all in 
vain; from the time I eould distinguish they were 
diseased, they would not eat any thing and all died. 
I now treated another parcel in the same way, and 
when sick tried to cure them by pouring hartshorn, 
laudanum, &c. near them, thinking the vapour might 
cure them, but all died; some of them appeared to 
have cholera morbus, vomiting a greenish bilious 
looking matter. During this time I fed some with 
dry leaves and some with wet leaves, that is, the 
limbs were put out in the rain several times, and 
while wet given to them. I did not see that they 
did any better on dry than wet leaves; they grew 
fast and looked well. The experiment of feeding 
with suckers was repeated over and over again, and 
always produced disease and death. I could, towards 
the last, pick out the sick ones before they showed 
any symptoms of disease, by a peculiar sensation 
they ^ave to my fingers — a kind of clammy sensa- 
tion, in some slight degree resembling the sensation 
felt on applying the hand to a man who is near dead, 
when a death sweat is on him. In the mean time 
it became more rainy, rain fell every day, all of my 
worms began to show signs of sickness among them» 
some had began to spin, but many were dead and 
many sick. Keasoning from the fact that the suck- 
ers from the trees killed them as I thought, from an 
over abundance of sap, it occurred to me that the 
continued rains gave a sappy nature to all the leaves; 
(during this time observe, they were not fed witti 
leaves that had water on them;] I therefore kept the 
leaves till wilted before they were given to them, 
shut up the house tight, and burnt nitre in large 
quantities in the room, throwing away the dead 
worms; this cured those that were diseased, and 
stopped any more from becoming diseased, or I con- 
ceited w. I again began to feed on fresh gathered 
leaves, and all at once they began to die, and I think 
more than one half died; some had already made 
cocoons, some died as soon as they began to spin, 
some died before they were done; in fact they aied 
in every possible stage, while I believe near one half 
of what was left passed from the worm to the next 
state without attempting to spin. Many of the lat- 
ter were saved in hopes they would become butter^ 
flies, but not one did. I now attempted to wind my 
silk; some of the cocoons I could wind very easv, 
and the silk was very fine; I made some sewing silk 
which was very good; but by far the ^^eater part 
could not be wound, the fibre would break constant- 
ly. I had to give it over, but as I could wind some 
very well and not others, it must be from a defect 
in the cocoons, 1 shall have them all spun on a 
wheel to make stocking yam. Of those for eggs, a 
great many were saved; but not more than one half, 
it that, made butterflies; the rest after being kept a 
long time were cut open, when a little dried up mass 
was found instead of a butterfly; so that I am not 
well supplied with eggs for another year. I calcu- 
late on sending for more, and hope you have saved 
a good supply.* Of the eggs, before I expected, 
fifty or an hundred hatched, and were doing well, 
when some ants got among them, and in a very 
little while destroyed them. I am now trying to 
get some more hatched, but I fear they will not 
Now, from this statement I infer, that water on the 
leaves does not certainly kill them, if it does at all; 
that the shaded watery leaves from the suckers, that 
leaves that grow in wet places, or leaves gathered 
in long spells of wet weather, although they may be 



* I have indeed a good supply of eggs, of four different 
kinds of worms, among the most valuable of which are 
those of the white toorm, the cocoon of which is of a 
snowy whiteness^and shall take pleasure In supplying 
my friend. — 6. B. S. 
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drj, all are of a crude and sappy nature, producing 
diieaae and death among tilbwornis; and that leHveH 
thus gathered, although they may not kill imme- 
diately, eiert a deleterious innuenee, causing the 
morcn to paaE la its next state wilbout spinning at all, 
or spinning imperrectly in quanlily and quality, or 
periafaJng while in the cocoon. The remedy ap- 
pears to me la be — use no leares from the tuckers 
of any part of the tree, more especially if the lime 
is rainy; never to gather the leaves soon al^er a 
raJD, allhoogh Ihej may be dry; in spells of wet 
treather to keep the leaves until they are tciileil,* 
that this nalery stale of them may be changed, be- 
lieving the water on Ihem lo be oflittle consequence, 
but 3D excessire quantity of sap in tbcm fatal; in 
rainy limes lo gather the leaves from the tops of the 
treet, and when the disease begins to show itself to 
give only such leaves as are wilted. 



in ihe course of their circulation, undergo succes- 
sive fermenlations, by which they are properly per- 
colated for their entrance into Ihe fruit. This is 
mere hypothesis, but il is certain, if it be true, that 
all Ihose processes roust be relarded hy the sulphu- 
reous vapour above mentionedj lo which they would 
nol be liable in Virginia. . 

.. .. jggesled, that ihe sulphur may jet be 

necessary lo give that Krape the particular qualilles 
it hasf It is answered, thai all its defects are" 
cribed to sulphur; Ihat it is nol enlirety desirable 
:ily as il u, but with a dimiaution of 
>f its tenacious consistence, and of the 
heaviness of the wine it produces, which is so g 
that the citizens of Naples, who always drink it 
{age correcting its defects,) never use it unn 
wiih water." 



THE LACHRYMA GRAPE. 
Extract from Boiling's "Sketch of Vine Cvlturt," 

Chop, iOth. "Why the Laehryma Grape is thought 

a proj^er out for Virginia, "t 

"Having in a former publication signified a wish 
that Ihe Greek, or Laehryma, Grape mighl be im- 
parted from Naples, il might be asked how, con- 
■istenlly with the above principles, Ibal grape can 
be thoughl a proper one for Virginia, which, al- 
though eiceedingly sweet and luscious, <)oe« nol 
ripen, even in that hot country, until Ihe last of Uc- 
lober? I shall endeavour to give a reason for the 
apparent contradiction. 

"The maturity of fruila is not effected without 
certain degree of fermenlalion. It follows then that 
while a fruit is ripening il suffers a constant relcs 
and subsequent fixation of air — great perspiralii 
great internal commolion. Whatever body is pc 
elrating in its nature and disposed lo fix air, ali 
gelhur prevenis, if in a very largo quantity, and i 
lards, if in a smaller, that process, Ihe result 
which is B perfect mnturity. 

"Sulphur is a body extremely subtile, penelraling 
■nd of a nature to fix air io a very high degree: 
witness the quantity which bursts from a firelock 
wbeo suddenly rsrilied and returned, by Qre, to its 
clastic, from its fixed s!ale, in Ihe gunpowder: wit- 
ness that two or three tittle sulphur matches, lighted 
and put under a cask, will slop the Eiercesi fermen- 
tation by fixing Ibe air of the vegetable Quid within: 
witness Ibal, when wine is racked off from one cask 
to another, no second rermentatron speedily arises 
if the recipient be well fumigated with sulphur. 

"The above conceded (and I believe it will not 
be denied) let il be remembered, that the soil, in 
which the Laehryma tine grows, is, perhaps, as 
sulphureous as any cultivated on Ihe globe- The 
folar rays darling thereon with intense heal, excite 
a vapour which retards Ihe perspiration and inter- 
nal commotion, and, of course, the maturity of its 
fruit — it is even strong enough, sometimes, to de- 
alroy vines and other vegetables altogether, by a 
■otai stoppage of alt their funclions. It follows then, 
that in a colder country less abundant in sulphur 
'ban the kingdom of Naples, and the regions of 
Vesuvius, Ihe same grape might attain an earlier 
DBlurily. — How much more in Virginia, whose 
lummers, while they last, are as hoi, perhaps, as 
hnse of Naples or almost any other country? 
•loreover, it is probable that the juices of plants 



GEORGIA GINGER. 

A specimen, says Ihe Savannah Georgian, of the 

growth of native Ginger, has been left with us hy 

Mr. Raiford, who has raised it successfully for four 

years past, on common land, and exposed to all Ibe 

variations of our climate. That in our oflSce 

planted in February last, is now in full vigour and 

uriancG, and in a few weeks would ripen. V 

eral experiments made io its culture on a t 

le, it might, it is thought, be made a profitable 

article, considering Ihe demand for IL 
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(From the New-York Journal of Conuaerea.) 
STEAM-BOATS. 
Capt. M'Konochie, of the Ro;yal Navy, has pub- 
islied in Ihe Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal 
for April, an elaborate article on the use of steam- 
boats for Ihe transportation of merchandise. He 
rks that Ihe great objection, to Ihe present 
mode of applying steam lo this purpose, are ill 
inordinate expense, and the little stowage left 
for goods, even in the largest steamboats. To oh- 
iaie the former dilBcully, be purposes an abatement 
1 the speed with which they are usually propelled. 
The resistance to a vessel passing through lbs 
water, and the expense by which Ihat resistance is 
overcome, being nearly as the eubt of the speed ob- 
tained, he deduces the following results, which illus- 
trate the principle in a very forcible a 
S Miles per hour. 
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VitUi. Tliis term is lillle understood south of 1h 
■....vrare river. But there is no other of eqiuvnlGi 
neaning. We do not mean wilhrrrd, when we sa 
'illBd) but Ibot soft flabby stale to nhich leaves ar 
ijduced after having been sometiD>> riibcred. Th 
-'•td state precedes tfaeiciUcni' ■- w -""^ mq 
t. considered analogous, the " •" " 

•'^er W dlcaJ* b' '— — «— '■ ,.r 

It would, Ik ;■- ■- -I. -■- 



POTATO FARINA. 
The farina obtained from potatoes is now a 
licle of commerce in Scolland, where very fine 
pies of it are brought to market. It is staled to be 
quite equal to genuine arrow-root, and is to 
about half the price of ihat preparation. AlJxed 
with whealen flour in the proportion of one-ikird, 
it is a great improvement lo household bread, and 
is light of digestion. Sir John Sinclair's mode of 
preparing the farina is perhaps generally known: 
but Ihe following short account of the process for 
domestic use may not be uninteresting: — Into a pail 
of clean water place a fine colander or coarse sieve, 
so tbal 11 may be two inches in Ihe water; grale the 
polaloes, when pared, into Ihe colander, taking care 
from lime to time to agitate the pulp in the colan- 
der, so that the farina may fall to the bollom of Ihe 
pail. When the fibrous part which remains in the 
colander, or sieve, has accumulated so as to impede 
the washing of Ihe furloa into the pail, remove It. 
About one gallon of polaloes is sufScient for a pail 
of water. After the water has remained in an un- 
disturbed state for Vl hours, pour it off — the farina 
will be in a cake at Ibe boltom. Il is to be dried 
slowly before Ihe fire, being rubbed occasionBlly 
between the hands, to prevent its becoming lumpy, 
and it is then fit for use. The French prepare an 
extract from the apple in Ihe same way; but Ibis is 
expensive, as the farinaceous pari of the apple is 

ALABAMA SILK. 
We received by Ihe last mail, enclosed in a letter 
from a friend, a skein of beautiful silk, a sample of 
about twenty-five lbs. grown and manufactured Ihii 
season on the plantation of Dr. Purnoll, of Greent 
counly. It is equal in strength, quality, and ap- 
pearance lo any we have seen, ilie growth of this 
country, and is inferior only lo the best Italian silk. 
We are happy lo learn that Ihe Doctor has made 
extensive arrangements for its cultivation next sea- 
son, and he expects to manufacture several hun- 
dred pounds for market. {jVobile Rig. 



Supposing these calculations to be correct, il fat- 
lows that the amount of power necessary to propel 
a boat at the rate of ten miles an hour, is eight (tintf 
as great as is required for half that speed, and more 
than thirlijns times as great as is required for the 
rate of three miles an hour. Bui as, at a given rate 
ef progress, the resistance will vary from hour 10 
hour according lo the weather, Mr. M'K. recom- 
mends that iteamboala for Ihe trans portal ioo of 
merchandise, should be filled with three or four 
small powers, arranged in such a manner that one 
or more may be applied, as the exigencie* of the 

In the next place he remarks, that where economy 
is studied, steamboats should tow, and not carry: 
because in the other case, the engine lakes up s« 
much room, that tlie remaining capacity, however 
filled, can never defray Ihe expense, or yield any 
return: and also, because "there appears to be 
something in the principle of traction, favorable, 
wherever il is tpplied, to the I raos porta lion of heavy 
burthens. A horse will draw more than he wilt 
carry. A locomotive engine of only eight hone 
power, drags nineiy tons after It, and cannot stir 
with even a half of that weight above it. It has 
been ascertained in river navigation, thai one third 
of the power will track a vessel, at a given rale, 
against the stream, that is necessary lo impel her at 
the same rale, if embarked on board. And every 
seaman whu hai sent his boat a-bead to tow in a 
calm, must havebeen sensible that the same power 
employed on board, would not have produced the 
same effect." 

Where voyagei are long ar.d sea-room abundsol, 
Mr. M'K. does nol think it advantageous to employ 
Bteamat all, except to meet occasions of long pro- 
tracted calm, or lo assist a ship's boats when era- 



Dr- Le Conte,ofNew York, is engaged with some 
' ha P-'isiansp—'is.in prepa '"ige "ienlific hoiI 






ployed in iini'avorBble circumslances 
pose he recommemts that a smalt power be taken os 
board, say of two, four, six or eight horses, accord- 
ing to the size of the ship, together with a boat fitted 
to receive it, lo be employed In towing as occasion 
may require. Such an addition to a ship's stores, 
he says, would be repaid in a single voyage, if bound 
within Ihe tropics, wlere calms are frequent and 
boat-service severe; aid where navigation is iolri- 
cale, would be equal loan insurance. To illustrate 
the impolicy of using sleam-vessets property to 
called, for long voyages, ha mentions the fact thkt 
the itcamer EuteToriM siu thiw days 
her Tojago to loaw, thai Ibe thi' 
(hH**", attiek aaiLid ■hait liM M 



u thrae daya toDger Mt 
I Ibe ship Baltaj, Inrn 
WtlteMJMtiM. 
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CONRAD LEAVING MEDORA. 

[We promised in our last to give the final parting 
scene between Conbad and Medora in Byron^s 
Corsair. To render the sense more complete, we 
begin with the two last lines of the former quota- 
tion.] 

««But — Ob, Medora! nerve thy gentler heart, 
This hour again^but not for long— we part" 

**This hour we part! — my heart foreboded this: 
Thus erer fade my fairy-dreams of bliss. 
This hour — it cannot be — this hour away! 
Yon bark hath hardly anchored in the bay: 
Her consort still is absent, and her crew 
Have need of rest before tbey toil anew; 
My love! thou mock'st my weakness; and would'st 

steel 
My breast before the time when it must feel; 
But trifle now no more with my distress, 
Such mirth hath less of play than bitterness. 
Be silent, Conrad!— dearest! come and share 
The feast these hands delighted to prepare; 
Light toil! to cull and dress thy frugal fare! 
See, I have pluckM the fruit that promised best, 
And where not sure, perplex'd, but pleased, I guessM 
At such as seemed Uio fairest: thrice the hill 
My steps have wound to try the coolest rill ; 
Yes! thy Sherbet to-night will sweetly flow, 
See how it sparkles in its vase of snow! 
The grapes* gay juice thy bosom never cheers; 
Thou more than Moslem when the cup appears: 
Think not I mean to chide — for I rejoice 
What others deem a penance is thy choice. 
But come, the board is spread; our silver-lamp 
Is trimmed, and heeds not the Sirocco^s damp; 
Then shall my handmaids while the time along. 
And join me in the dance, or wake the song; 
Or my guitar, which still thou lovest to hear. 
Shall soothe or lull— or, should it vex thine ear, 
We^U turn the tale, by Ariosto told. 
Of fair Olympia loved and left of old. 
Why — thou wert worse than he who broke his vow 
To that lost damsel, shouldst thou leave me now; 
Or even that traitor-chief— Pve seen thee smile. 
When the clear sky show'd Ariadne^s Isle, 
Which I have pointed from these clifis the while: 
And thus, half sportive, half in fear, Pve said. 
Lest Time should raise that doubt to more than dread, 
Thus Conrad, too, will quit me^for the main: 
And he deceived me-*-for — he came again!" 

"Again — again — and oft again — my love! 
If there be life below and hope above. 
He will return — ^but now, the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing: 
The why — the where — what boots it now to tell? 
Since all must end in that wild word — farewell! 
Yet would I fain — did time allow— disclose— 
Fear not — these are no formidable foes; 
And here shall watch a more than wonted guard. 
For sudden siege and long defence prepared: 
Nor be thou lonely — though thy lord's away. 
Our matrons and thy handmaids with thee stay; 
And this thy comfort — that, when next we meet, 
Security shall make repose more sweet: 
List! — His the bugle — Juan shrilly blew — 
One kiss — one more — another — Oh! Adieu!" 

She rose — she sprung — she clung to his embrace. 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 
He dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye 
Which downcast droop'd in tcarlei^s agony. 
Her long fair hair lay floating o^er his arms. 
In all the wildness of dishevelPd charms; 
Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwelt 
So full — that feeling seemed almost unfelt! 
Hark — peals the thunder of the signal gun! 
It told *twas sunset — and he cursed that sun. 
Again — again — that form he madly pressed; 
Which mutely claspM, imploringly caressM! 
And tottering to the couch his bride he bore. 
One moment gazed — as if to gAze no more; 
Felt— that for him earth held out her alone, 
Kiat'd her eoid forehead— turned— it Conrad gone? 



"And is he cone?"-^-on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will Intrude? 
*"Twas but an instant past — and here he stood! 
And now" — without the portal's porch she rushed; 
And then at length her tears in freedom gushed; 
Big — ^bright — and fast, unknown to her they fell; 
But still her lips refused to send — **Farewell!" 
For in that word — that fatal word — however 
We promise — hope — believe— there breathes despair 
O'er every feature of that still, pale face, 
Had sorrow fix'd what time can ne'er erase: 
The tender blue of that large loving eye 
Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy. 
Till— Oh, how far! — it caught a glimpse of him. 
And then it flow'd — and phrenzied scem'd to swim 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dewed 
With drops of sadness oft to be renew'd. 
**He's gone!" — against her heart that hand is driven, 
Convulsed and quick — then gently raised to heaven ; 
She look'd and saw the heaving of the main ; 
The white sail set — she dared not look again; 
But turn'd with sickening soul within the gate— 
'4t is no dream — and I am desolate!" 

[Hearing of his capture, confinement in chains, and 
probable death by lingering torments, she dies of a 
broken heart — he escapes — returns— flies to her cham- 
ber and ^ere finds her a recent corpse in the habiliments 
of the grave.] 

His steps the chamber gain — his eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not — yet foretold ! 

He turnM not— spoke not — sunk not — fixM his look. 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook: 
He gazed — how long we gaze despite of pain. 
And know, but dare not own, we gaze in vain! 
In life itself she was so still and uiir. 
That death with gentle aspect withered there; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contained. 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strainM 
As if she scarcely felt, but feign 'd a sleep. 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 
The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow, 
And veU'd — thought shrinks from all that lurk'd bo- 
low — 
Oh! o'er the eye death most exerts his might. 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light! 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips — 
Yet, yet they seem as they forebore to smile, 
And wish'd repose — but only for a while; 
But the white shroud, and each extended tress. 
Long — fair — ^but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer-wind. 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind; 
These — and the pale piu-e cheek, became the bier — 
But she is nothing — wherefore is he here? 

He ask'd no question — all were antwer'd now 
By the first glance on that still — marble brow. 
It was enough— she died — what rcck'd it how? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years. 
The source of softest wishes, tenderest fears, 
The only living thing he could not hate. 
Was reft at once — and he deservltt his fate, 
But did not feel it less— • • « 



<Tis morn — to venture on his lonely hour 
Few dare; though now Anselmo sought his tower. 
He was not there^nor seen along the shore; 
Ere night, alarm'd, their isle is traversed o'er: 
Another morn — another bids them seek. 
And shout his name till echo waxeth weak; 
Mount — grotto — cavern — valley search'd in vain. 
They find on shore a sea-boat's broken chain: 
Their hope revives — they follow o'er the main. 
'Tis idle all — moons roll on moons away. 
And Conrad comes not — came not— since that day: 
Nor trace, nor tidings of his doom declare 
Where lives his grief, or perish'd his despair! 
Long mourn 'd his band whom none could mourn 

beside; 
And fair the monument they gave his bride: 
For him they raise not the recording stone— 
His death yet dubions, deeds too widely known; 
He left a Corsair'a name to other timea, 
LukM with one Tirtue and a thousand crimea. 
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(Items from late English papers.) 

Boll Baiting. 

Mr. C. Pallmer moved for leave to bring in t bill 
to eztend to bulls the same protection which the 
Legislature afforded all other animals. — Mr. R. 
Gordon doubted very much the propriety of calling 
upon the House to legislate on an abstract principle, 
unless the Honourable jMember for Surry was able 
to state some cases of the abuses which arose from 
the present state of the law. In his opinion there 
were few or no cases of cruelty practised on i)tilla 
in the present day. — Mr. Secretary Peel thought 
that if the Hon. Member for Surry was consistent, 
he ought to go much farther, and extend his pro- 
tection to bears and bad«;ers as well as to bulls. 
He doubted whether the bill ought not to extend to 
cock-fighting. If they admitted the principle in 
one individual case, session after session the house 
would be called upon to pass an act to prevent some 
sort of cruelty to one class of animals or another. 
Animals would have a very baiting case for the 
house. He would not go so far as to prevent the 
Hon. Member^s bringing in the bill; but the house 
ought to make legislation co-extensive with the 
principle of the bill. — The house then divided. 
Against the motionj 73; in favour of it, 38: majority 
against it, 45. 

To the Editor o/BeWs Life in London: 

Sir, — Please to insert in your psper of Sunday 
next, that 1 will run Metcalf, one mile for lOOi. if 
he wins his approaching race; or I will run the 
other man, if he wins, for the like sum. I hope my. 
challenge will be accepted, for I mean running, and 
not chaffing. Richard Drinkwater. 

Harpurhey, near Manchester, May 20. 

P. S. I have a dog of the name of Billy that is 
open to fight any dog of S31b. weight, for flOL, and 
will meet to make a match at any bouse that may 
be appointed. 

Thomas Richardson will be prepared to make a 
match with Ned Murphv, for lOi. a-side, at the 
Yorkshire Stingo tap, on Wednesday evening next. 

Raffle. — Scroggins has announced that his ap- 
petite is to be raffled for, on Friday evening, at the 
Gridiron and Bullock's Kidney, Digestion-alley, 
Moorfields. There are to be sixteen members, at 
a quartern loaf each; the winner and setter-up to 
stand two pounds of beaf steaks and a peck oUatys. 
The appetite may be seen at the bar, any day be- 
fore the raffle. It is warranted equal to an eight 
pound leg of mutton and trimmings. 

Canine Fancy. — On Tuesday last, at Roaches 
pit, a grand fight took place with the Clerkenwell 
dog and the Yorkshire dog, which lasted one hour 
and ten minutes; a well-contested battle; the odds 
at setting to were 5 and 6 to 4 on the Clerkenwell 
dog; and after fighting 40 minutes, 5 to 1 was laid 
on ''Yorkshire." The fight terminated in favour of 
the Clerkenwell dog. 

On Thursday next, at the same pit. Young Cap- 
tain and the Yorkshire dog will rontend for 20 so- 
vereigns, from the scratch, at S4ilbs each. Roach 
has got a 451b; dog, to fight any dog of the weight, 
from 10 to 50 sovereigns aside. The money will 
be ready at his pit any night during the week, from 
7 to 10. 

Metcalf and Jenkins.— The last deposit of 100/. 
for this race of four miles, wiH be made good on 
Tuesday, the S6th instant, at Mr. Shirley's, New 
Inn, Staines, and the race will be decided at Staines, 
on Friday the 29th instant. Jenkins's friends are 
very sanguine, but Metcalf is the favourite. No 
doubt they are the two best four-mile men this 
country ever produced. 
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(From tLo IJDited Stales Tel egrofb.) 
WHITE MUSTARD SEED. 
Havinff derived great benefit from taking the 
While Mwtard Sad, I feel irresiBtibly impelled to 
publish nbsit Iknoicofils viiiuei; hoping Ibat others 
mtj thereby be tempted to try it, and ma; experi- 
ence, in like manner, ile ^alulsry eOecla. This 
fiublicaliOD may be the means of celieving many 
ellow beings from extreme suffering; but should ' 
hear ofa single one, I shall be 
for toy painB — 1 shall 



CB, dnd ruined the 



than rewardi 
t with feeling! 
1 would not exchai 
arch, nho has desolated 
repose of thousands. 

1 will make a brief and simple statement or/oefi; 
and, lo prevent suspicioQ of fiction, subscribe xay 
proper name- 

For more Ihao licenty-_five yeari prior to Decem- 
ber, ISaS, I had been subject to iVequenl and *iolent 
attacks of the liek- headache; sometimes two or 
(hree in the course of a month. 1 believe that i 
never escaped an attack longer (ban a month, ex- 
cept once, in summer, in the Western country, 
when I had nathing of it for about two months, dur- 
ing which lime I slept in the open air in the woods, 
and IrBTelled on foot etery day eighteen to twenty- 
five miles. But the Mustard Seed are far preferable. 
About the first of last December, Doctor Cooke'^ 
Trtatiie on ifbite JVJuilarti Seed falling into my 
hands, I was so struck with the force oflis reat 
ing, that I resolved on giving Ibem a /air trial, 
eording to hit dirtctioru, I did lo: took the i 
four or Jive loeeftj, olid liavc not had a iptll of the 
tiek-headttche rince. In May 1 felt lymptoau of an 
kttick from my old enemy, but on having recourse 
to Mvilard Seed, I checked his approaches trulanler. 
I coDlinued about a week fortifying my citadel wilti 
the same materials-, and not having discovered any 
boitile Rioveraent since, I think I have no reason to 
apprehend an attack in future. 

I know a young lady who has been cured of the 
nme disease, hy the same means. 

One of my sisters whose liver was affecled, look 
Muttard Seed and is well. 

A genilemaa (formerly a Surgeon in the Navy,) 
who was in the same house ithiUt I was under this 
eoune of .Wuilord Seed, was, on reading hut a few 
pages of the treatise, ir.epired with faith enough lo 
tr; the lud for hu complaint He bad suffered far 
years with a severe disease of the stomach and vis- 
cera; and having tried without effect, almost every 
prescription, he had nearlv concluded that his dis- 
ease was irremediable. I)ul be had not taken the 
Mvilajd Seed longer than two weeks wheD he de- 
clared himself curtd. He said that he had nol 
known a well day prior thereto, for lu; yeari—aiM 
added, IfaHl the Mustard Seed acted like magie. He 
took them in moderate doses, tn motaitei. 

Very few persons find any difficulty in 
ihem; though Ihey must be swallowed whole- 
times a day, and usually from two to four ttaspaoia- 
full at a fW. They should be takeu aa hour be- 
fort bTt(ikfait,—an hour trrcK dinner, and the 
third dose an hour beporb going lo ied. Persons 
who dine later (ban 4 oVIock, should lake the se- 
cond dose an hour before, instead olafter dinner- 

The seed ahould be well washed before taken, to 
free them from dust or other vicious matter which 
may adhere to Ihera from negligence in the persons 
who prepare Ihem fur market. Those who expe- 
rience any difficulty in taking ihem in rold water, or 
wilhout any tiling, would do well lo pour a lillle hot 
water on Ibem. This immediately produces a mil 
cilagc which renders them more easily to be swal- 
lowed. But al ail events Ihey can be taken wiih- 
ttut difficull/ JD a mile jeltif, nioioMM, dumA, or the like. 



Persons much dyrpeplie require a dose or so of 
Epiom satlM, or Setdiitz powders, to assist the incep- 
tive operation of the seed. 

An over-dole may be known by an immoderate 
operation on the bowels, or by unusual restlessness 
it nighl, or an eruption about the moulh. In either 
:^se, the quantity should he reduced. Three tea- 
>poonsfull is the common dose, but in ont instance^ 
inly ten teedt were sufGcienl. 

Regularity is lo be observed strictly. It is a sine 
jua lion. Ibe patient must not expect to be cured 
n a day, nor a week, nor (too week)- Ti> stop short 
of three leuki at Itait, were no wiser than one who, 
nearly across a stream turns back because it still 
uns rapidly. Let no one condemn the While Mut- 
lord Seed, who has not taken them as above dtrecl- 
, iTith perfect regularity, for three tacekt at least. 
WhiUt taking Ibe Mustard Seed, a rigid absti- 
ince from all kinds of nrdcnl ipirile, winet, and 
fermented liipiors mitst be observed, or the Afiu- 
lard Seed will have very little, if any effect. And 

Id advise such as prefer health to poiian, 
order to prevent a reairrenet of disease, lo continue 
Ihii rigid abitinence. It were well also to 
eiiiegar— eat no pickles — no rau> vegetabUi — very 
sparingly of cabbage, and olher greens, and of fruit 
of all kinds — use no milk, except in coffee and lea, 
unless it be well boiled. 1 have always been ex- 
ceedingly fond of some of these things: of milk in 
particular — ;it is a great promoter of ncJi'/ieodacAt;) 
but I have nearly quit Ihem all. I know that any 
hiibil may be broken, and any propenaily controlled; 
and he who would not do all Ibis, and tnoie, for the 
sake of health, v:ky let /mil (as Cobbet sayi,] £e 
lick — he ought lo be liek — and I would almost add, 
bedMervet lo die. JOSIAH F. POLK. 

tt'ashUigton Cily, July 23iJ, 1829. 



coming out of this gulf of heal, immediately threw 
himself into a cold bath, and in two or three minutes 
after was on his feet safe and sound. He was re- 
ceived with the unanimous applauses of all the 
spectators. It Is expected that the eavana who wit- 
nessed this extraordinary experiment with the great* 
est attention, will publish their observations on Ibis 
lest, to prove what degree of heat the human body 
able to bear without danger to life. 



EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIMENT. 

An experiment was lately made al the New Tivo- 
, al Paris, to ascertain the degree of heat it is pos- 
jble for a man lo bear, in the presence of a company 
of about two hundred person^, amongst whom were 
many professors, savans, and physiologisls, who had 
been specially invited to attend by the physician 
Robertson, director of this establishment. The 
lan on whom this experiment was made, is a Span- 
ird, of Andalusia, named Martinez, aged forty- 
irce years. A cylindrical oven, constructed in the 
shape of a dome, had been heated for four hours, 
by a very powerful fire. Al ten minutes past eight, 
Ibe Spaniard, having on large pantaloons of red 
flannel, a thick cloak also of Qannel, and a large 
fell, after the fashion of straw hats, went into the 
oven, where he remained, seated on a footstool, dur- 
ing 14 minutes, exposed to a heat of 45 lo 50 de- 
grees of a metallic thermomeler, the gradalion of 
which did not go higher than fifHy. He sung a 
Spanish song while a fowl was roasted by hjs side. 
Al his coming out of the oven, the physicians found 
that bis pulse beat one hundred and thirty-four pul- 
^alions a minute, though it was but scvenly-tivo at 
his going in. The oven bein^ healed anetffor a 
second experiment, the Spaniard re-entered, and 
sealed himself in the same attitude, at three-quar- 
past eight, ate the fowl, and drank a bottle of 
; to the health of the spectators. At coming 
out his pulse was 176, and the Iheroiometer indicat- 
ed a heat of 110 degrees of Reaumur, Finally, for 
the third and last experiment, which almost imme- 
diately followed the second, he was stretched on a 
plank, surrounded with lighted candles, and thu: 
put into the oven, the moulh of which was closed 
this lime. He was there nearly five minutes, whei 
all Ihe spectators cried out— "Enough, enough!' 
lusly hastened to take hi 



EXCISE REGULATOR, 
Or Patent Self-Acting Recording Engine. 
Ma, RonEiH has now confirmed, by the exhibi- 
tion of his engine, the truth of the remarks made 
by us upon it in our last. The public have been 
admitted to view it since Thursday, and we beliei^e 
.01 one out of the crowds that have seen it, baa 
left the Hall unassured of its adequacy to the im- 
portant objects proposed by it, or unimpressed witb 
the beauty of Ihe inventioD, and the talent of the 
ingenious inventor. The machine has been fitted 
up so as (o exhibit, in the most perspicuous manaer, 
its whole structure and varied movemenU; and not- 
witbslanding that it embraces so many different ob- 
jects, nothing can be more simple in principle, 
or less complicated in detail, A mere chdd may 
understand the whole doctrine of its structure 
and morements in the lapse of a few minutei, 
and any person of common apprehension, might 
learn accurately to work it in the course of the first 
exhibition. Next to its originality of invention, this 
simplicity of structure and movement forms its toast 
striking characteristic^ and from this also arises one 
of its highest recommendations, as simplicilT in such 
mailers is Ihe surest test of efficiency. We regard 
e construction of this engine as forming a new 
a in mechanics, and we trust that its respeclable 
id talented inventor will not too speedily wiibdraM 
itb it from amongst us, but allow all who have 
any taste for mechanics in Glasgow, full lime to ex- 
amine it; and thus also, at the same time, afford to 
the lovers of music u longer period to enjoy and 
admire the strains of his beautiful and gifted child. 
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Occasionally leech biles leA to themselves, bleed 
excessively, even so much as lo endanger life; and 
eases have occurred where all the usual means of 
itopping the issue of blood, when tried, have failed. 
The Marquis Ridolfi then says, that the applicaliOQ 
of the cupping glass lo the point from which the 
blood escapes, is always successful. He uses a very 
lall glass when the hsemorrhage proceeds froni a 
igle bile, and a larger one when it issues from se- 
rai near to each other. Almost immediately on 
the application of the glass, the blood forms a clot 
over the bite which suspends the hemorrhage. The 
formation of Ibis clot lakes place with great facility, 
even in subjects in whom the blood is very thin and 
aqueous. The glass ii allowed to remain ou for a 
few minutes, until the integuments become tumefied. 
Care must be taken in removing it nol to disturb 
the coagulum, as only Ihe Quid part of the blood 
should be emptied, and the glass is applied again 
and again, uniil the hsemorrhage has completely 
ceased — Med. Rep. 



TO MAKE RASFDGRRT. ETRAWB£HRr, CBERXT, ASD 
ALL KINDS or WATEOS. 

Take any quantity of the ripest raspberries, 
squeeze them through a linen cloth, lo extract the 

_, ._ ._ juice from them, put this in a glass bottle uncorked 

and suffocating vapour of tallow filled Ibe inside of pl.^ced in the sun or on a stove until it is cleared 
the oven, and all ihe candles were extinguished and down;, then pour it gently into another bottle with- 
melted- The Spaniard, whose puUa was 300 at 1 out disluibiDg the sedimeDi; to half a pint of ibis 
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put one qmrt or water, Hod tugar to your lail*' 
poor it Irani odb tubcI to the other, atrain it, and 
put it in ie« to cool, Ihia will be a mo»t deliciou* cool 
drink in hot weather, aod eztremelj safe ia perapi- 
ratioDs. 

I.BMORADK WATBK Or 1 SELTCIODa FLITODR. 

DiuolTO one pound or loaf lunr in two quarts of 
water, grate over it the jellow of fire large lemoos, 
then mix io tnelre drops of etsential oil of aulpbur, 
wheo goinf to mix ^our liquid, cut thin some slices 
of lemons, and keep it cool, and it will be most eX' 
cellent. 

AVOTRKR IXOELLEMT X-lMOItADE. 

Take one ksIIod of water, put to it the joiee of 
(ao good temons, and (be zeasts of six of them 
likewise, then add to this one pound of sugar, and 
mix it well together, strain through a fine strainer, 
and put it in ice to cool; this will be a most delicious 
and fine lemonade- 

A GOOLiao CIHRjtKOIf WATIR IH HOt WBITHIR. 

Boil one gallon of water, pour it into a gallon 
demijohn, set this before the fire, then put into it 
iweke cloves, two ounces of whole cinnamon, then 
stop up jour botlle and put it io a cool places when 
f ou want to mix jour Ijquor, put half a pint into 
two quarts of wafer, with one quarter of a pound 
of sugary cool it in ice before jou serve it, and it is 
a moat wholesome and delicious drink as jou can 
take in hot weather. 

4 CHliP IRD WHOLGSDHl BBBR. 

Boil two ounces of hops, two ouneesof pounded 
pDger, eight pounds of molasMi, in four gallons of < 
water, when it is cooled down to milk warm, add 
some jea'.t to ferment it This makes a rerj whole- 
Hme and agreeable beer, and is not onlj cheaper, 
bat will keep much longer Ihi 
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HaBTUHD AORICtrLTTBAL SOGIETT. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciclT, met on Wednesdaj, the 5(h inat. at Eutaw, 
the residence of B. W. Hall, Esq. President of the 
Sociefj.and after transacting the buainess before 
Ibem, ■djourned to meet at Woodlej, the residence 
of Jacob Holtingaworlh, Esq. on Thuradaj, the 
lOth September next, at on« o'cIoeft,^r<cueIy, when 
and where business of a rerj intereatiog nature will 
be presented for their consideration; a full anil 
prompt attendance is therefore particularly desira- 
ble. 

Bxt.iniot.K,SthAigva. 1839- 
Jko.S. Skivkbr, Es4. 

Sir— At a meeting of the Trustees of the Mary- 
land Agricullural Society, held at Eulaw, the reii- 
dence of B. W. Hall, Esq- on Wednesday, the 5tli 
inil- the fotlowinK resolution was proposed and una- 
nimously adopted, and of which I was instructed to 
send you a copy: 

•'Retolved, I'hat it is deemed eaaentially neceasarj 
for the future prosperity of this Eiociety, that every 
oiScer of the Board of Trustees should concur in 
the adoption of more efficient and energetic mea- 
sures for promoting the ulltmale riews of the So- 
eiety.'" 

And for Ihe purpose of csrrying the above reso- 
lution into more full effect, the Trustees adjourned 
to meet at Woodley, the residence of Jacob Hal- 
lingswortb, Esq. on Thursday, the 10th September 
nest, at one o'clock, prcette^- 

1 am, aifj very respectfully, jonr obt. ierr't. 
Hbxbt Thomtson, 
JUeording Steretary. 



O" Mdlis — A drove of the finest mulea that we 
bsve recently seen, arrived here from Kentucky, 
lait week. There were from BO to 100, nnd were 
readily disposed of at very fair prices — fT5 being 
the lowest at which any of ihem were sold. 

We notice another drove advertised for sale in 
the Gszette of Wednesday evening, which will be 

jrthj the attention of farmers. 

ICPWiLLiAMpRwca, proprietor of the Lioniean 
Botanic Garden, New-York, desires to add to hir 
ork on the Vine, oow in progress, a hit of all thi 
inejarda eiialing in the United Stales, and thi 
icceas attending tbem; and he will be grati&ed t< 
receive from the proprietors of vinejards in every 
section of our counlrj, the required inrormalioo, 
per mail, as aoon as possible, as Ihe work will be 
published during the present or ensuing month. 

Extract of a UUer from a Fatbtr, rendenl in Balti 
mare, to tut Son of tixttea yean of age — ol icAool 

Baltiuobi, ■tfujvif, istS- 
Mr DEAR Sov — Your letters have been received, 
and have given us all the most sincere pleasure. I 
avail myself of this occasion to give you mj opinion 
on the subjects of Geography and Hisiory. I'beae 
two sciences ought to be studied logelher. Geo- 
graphy as it is usually taught in schools, is a real 
mockery. It has been io this manoer made 
iliejeton of nature, bereft of life, of symmetry 
of colour, but is this what Geography ought to be? 
Is this unattractive mathematical furm, the only 
>hape in which the science of the earth can be pre- 
lenled to the mind?— No, my son; when connected, 
IS it ought to be, with History; Geography 
the aspect of a boundless landscape, enlivened by 
sentient beines, and glowing with the warmest tints 
of nature. To pursue the study of those two sci- 
ences as they are in themselves, is to have lived in 
ill ages; travelled over all countries, and to have 
:onTcrsed with all nations, that ever did or do exisl. 
Geography is a queen, whose domains are com- 
mensurate with the land surface of the earth; whose 
l>ower has existed with, and can be only limited by 
lime itself. History is the cenlus who sits at Ihe 
foot of her throne, and records the passing events of 
an empire whose wide spread bounds embrace all 
nature, dead and living. 

In Ibis, however, as io every olher human pursuit, 
nrder is Ihe first law- Procure a good history of the 
United Slates, and read it slowly with the Atlas 
under your eye. This method of reading is only 
dry at first; a very brief practice will render it no' 
merely easy but delightful. It has much of the be- 
nefits of travelling; you read, for instance, of Ihe 
discovery of the coast of Virginia, turn to the map 
you see the place. You follow the first settlers; you 
are with tbem mentally, and as jon advance, jou 
trace the progrest of your couotrj to its present 

It must be obvious, that one reading of any 
toTj in this manner, will do more to fix a clear view 
of the events of their locatilj, than could ever be 
obtained by any olher mode without maps. Though 
' mention the preceding method here as parlicularly 
ipplicable Io tne United Stales, as 1 am anxious to 
fix your attention, in an especial manner, to your 
own country; jet, I msj further observe, that it 
suits the enlire Geography and History of the whole 
earth. Even when reading a common newspaper, 
if domestic or foreign events were read with maps, 
what invaluable acquisitions of hislorical and geo- 
graphic knowledge would be impressed on the mind, 
and so impreiaed as to render their impressioni in- 
delible. 

With respect (o the different geographical wo^s 
most worthy your attention, I feel no hesitation io 
reeommending Blalte Bran's Uaivenal Geography, 
as a general work, gnatly superior to any other in 



either the English or French languages; but In re- 
gard to Ihe United Slates, this otherwise great work 
is very deficient. 

Besides Morse's Geography, I here have been three 
Gaseteers, or Geographical Dictionaries, published 
io the United Stales; one by Ihe Moraea, one in two 
large octavo vols, by Worcealer, and a third in ooo 
large royal octdvo, by William Darby. All these 
three Dictionaries are purely geographical; but in. 
1833, a work essentially different was published in 
Philadelphia, by Carey and Lea- In 1830, M. Cr< 
reyandSon, had given in Philadelphia, an editioii 
of Lavoisne's Geographical and Historical Allaii 
and in 1833, Carey and Lea published an American 
work on a similar plan- 
1 may put you on your guard here from confound- 
g an Alias published in Philadelphia early in Ibis 
intury, by Malhew Carey, with those of a different 
character, published arierwards by the same bouse, 
under another firm. 

By fur Ihe best Alias of Ihe United States, ever 
yet published by any person, is "The JnamuDi idl- 
iat," by Henry S. Tanner, Philadelphia; but Ihe lat- 
ter, as well as Ihe Atlasses of Finley, Philadelphia, 
and Lucas, Baltimore, are exclusively geographieaL 
Mr. H. S. Tanner, has recently added to bisAllat 
a "View nf ihe United Stales," by William Darby, 
and supplied in great part, by that means, the statis- 
tical matter which could not be given tbmugh iha 
means of maps. 

All thase works have iheir merits, but io addition 
to their connexion with Tanner's Atlas, the two 
works of Darby are most recent- Carey and Lea's 
American Alias, or Guide to the Hisiory of North 
and South America, is a mine of valuable informa- 
tion, and it is sincerely to be regretted, that the pub- 
lishers have sn greatly restricted its usefulneu, by 
giving it in the folio form. The price is enhanced 
beyond ordinary means. If Ibe same matter, both 
of letter press and maps, had been published in a 
royal nctavo volume, it would have been a most ex- 
cellent book. 
Tanner's Atlas is also expensive, but bis compen- 
um, or "Darby'a View," is on Ihe contrary cheap, 
it contains 14 section maps of the United Stales, 
and 632 pages, IS mo. This volume has been highly 
and deservedlj well spoken of, and for its price, ^, 
contains, it is probable, the most condensed and best 
view yet given of Ihe United Stales. Mr- Tanner 
has Just published a beautiful map of the United 
States, which for |8, comprises the most important 
matter in his Alias- 1 have sent you Ihe "View," 
and shall by Ihe first conveyance send the Map. 

I am relieved from the fear of meeting you at 
oar table, ignorant of the great outlines and suhdi- 
visions of your country; or of the great events of 
its history: any aid 1 can give will be most cbeer- 
fully afforded, as I am not bestowing Ireaanre on n 
miser who knows not its value; I am not sowing seed 
on a soil in which it will perish; nor am I expending 
money to procure the mortification of learnug ihat 
it has been unprofilablj bestowed- 

In regard In general Geographj, I would recom- 
mend, parlicularlj as you are in Ftanee, the Study 
of MalteBrun, in Ibe French language — it will ena- 
ble you to accomplish two objects at once; improve- 
ment in French and Geography. 

Lavoisne's Alias of general Geography, Gene- 
alogy, History and Chronology, may be also pro- 
cured in Paris, and would of course be preferable 
to an English edition. 

Von are in the Queen of Cities, surrounded by 
the best schools, and the ablest Leciurers io the 
world. I pray jou lose not a moment in availing 
yourself nf such eminent advantages. In the apiril 
□f all your letters, I see with pleasure an undlmio- 
ished love for your own conntry. In your last, jou 
seem anxious Io know by what busioeaa you can 
most certainly "make a fortune" in America— in- 
quire rather by what acquirements jou can | a 
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ehartuter and diitinction, amongat men oT virtue and 
taltnl! and how, by (he ciercide and diaplay of m- 
duslrj and superior learning, you ma; be useful to 
;our country, end ornamentul to Ihe sociely in 
which jDU are destined to move. You have now 
tDBbtered Ibe French language — add lo \halaapeak' 
ing knowUdge of tkt Spanhh, and you are sure of a 
re^peclable support, wliicb is all that a man need 
okre about in Ibis world. — "Amongst alt Iby get- 
"■>£>! gsl wisdom." 

Your affeolionate Father, J. S. S. 

OJ'SiLE, — Mr. D'Homcrgue, from whose pen 
we have lately seen some very interesting essays 
on the mftnufacture of Amerieiin silh, is now in BaU 
limore. We undeisland ibal he is desirous oT pur- 
chasing as many cqcoods as be can obtain, and that 
be wilt moreover Imparl such informallon to (hose 
who will Teel disposed lo call upon him, as may 
probably be of iiuporiance to ihe ruisers of that ar- 
ticle of growing interest to our country. He bas 
taken up his residence at the Fountain Inn, LIgh: 
•Ireet, where be will remain for a week. 

BtLTiHOBE Market.— There is no change in Ihe 
price of fluur— business in ibis article is very dull. 
There is an advance in the price of wheat, and best 
Kbits for family flour is getting srnrce — It would 
readily command our quotHtions. Live stock 
tinues dull, and a trifling reduction from last w 
prices has taken place. 



Latkst Fokeign News. 
By Ibe James Cropper at Hampton Roads, Liver- 
pool dates are received to the 37th June, inclusive. 
The British Parliaroenl was prorogued on the ^aii 

According to accounts from Kalarascb of 3 
May, the Fucba of Siliilria was said to have mn 
a vigorous sally from tlie fortress, and to have i 
siroyed several of the works thrown up by the Ui 
liani, till after a sanguinary action he was driv 
bacLc into Ibe fortress- Eight bundred wounded 
have been brought over Ibe Uanube lo CzutesI* 
Ganeral Malinofsliy is said lo beamonKtbesI 
who distinguished himself al the Uking orTournoul^ 
and a General of Artillery. Kulshuk Achmcd Pacha, 
i( laid to have been continually at Ibe head of his 
troops during Ibe sally, and lo have encouraged 
ihem by his impetuous courage. The loss of Ihe 
Turks is alio said to have been very great. Per- 
loae acquainted wilh ihe Pacha of Hdistria agree 
thai he is justly considered as one of the moat In- 
velerale enemies to Ibe Cbrietisns, and especially 
lo Ihe Russians, in all the East, This haired is Ibe 
ground of his cruelty to the wounded and prisoners, 

SI. Pettnburgh, June 10,~Iiy the steamboat to 
iubcc, detailed accounts have been received of the 
victorious engagement near Paravadi. in which Ibe 
Grand ViEier, a( the head of numerous troops, wa: 
defeated by General Roth.— Gen. Both remained 
niMler of Ibe field of battle, and took two pair o( 
colors, which Gen, Diebilscb has sent lo his majes- 
ly. The enemy left above 2000 killed, and a great 
number of horses on the field. The animosity with 
which bjth sides fought, was such thai only onf 
Mullah and 45 men were taken prisoners. Out 
loss was -186 men, 13 oRicers, I slafl" oIKcer, and 
Major General Runden, killed; and 1 culonel, i 
Lieut, Colonels, 2 stuff oflicers, and 59ti privalci 
-wounded. 

Liverpool Market! , — June 24. 

On Saturday, Ihe 90lh insl. about tliOn bales of 
CoUon were sold, and thus far this week, the busi 
ueas is computed at 37IX) bales. The cumpleiioi 
of the market remains materially the same, but Ihi 
demand in American is confined chieQy lo quality, 
janging from fair up lo good. The accounli from 
Ukucbester are beginniDg to lose their gloomy 



tendency, but no improremenl of any stability has 
yet taken place there, or in the other manufacluring 

Rice was in request, and 160 tierces hroughl I6s 
6d a 20b per cwt. The Corn market was very in- 
active, and Wheal declined I a as per qr. Scarcely 
any inquiry for Flour or Indian Corn, and prices of 
both articles rather lowei: the weather for a week 
past, has been exceedingly favourable for the grow 
ing crops of Grain. At yes'.erdaj's market the bu- 
siness was limited, and wheat as well as Flour, was 
again lower;,aomc further decline is looked for. In 
Tobacco Ibe transactions are unimportant, 

Liverpool, June 23, 

The imports of free or foreign Wheat, for the 
week, are small. There is a liiile increase in Ih 
supply of Irish Oats, bul of Ibero, as well as of olbi 
articles of the trade, it is still very moderate. The 
dullness noticed last Tuesday, has conlinued 
throughout ibe week, and has been furlher influ- 
enced by a moderate fall of rain, which it is expect- 
ed wilt still be serviceable to the spring crops: the 
reports from various parts of the country, however, 
and particularly from the midland and southern 
counties speak very unfavourably of their present 
appearance. 

There has been no revival in Ihe country demand 
for Wheat, and the sales lo Ihe town and neigh- 
bouring millers have been so very limited, that even 
with our scanty supplies, prices, up to Saturday, 
bad further given way Z-d to 3d per bushel. 



Prieei Current in Bostan, August 7. 

Jppfcj, best, bbl. a Btana, white, bushel 

.90 a 1.00. Bh/, mess, bbl. lO.fiOa li.OOi cargo No. 1, 
9.50 a 10-00; No. i, B.OO a S-BO. Bulltr, inspected, No. 
1, DOW, lb- .14 a .16. ChecM, new milk, .1 a .9{ skim- 
med milk, 2. a .3. Floitr, Baltimore HowBrd-sl. 5,60 a 
5.B3J Genesee, 5.50 a e.iai Kje, best, S. 25 a S-6£. Grain, 
Coro, liu. ,G3aG8;Rye, .63a.G5; Barley .67; Oats .42 a 
.45. Uagi'-Lard, 1st surl, new, lb. .9. Pork, clear, bbl, 
17.50 a I8.0U; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13. SO; Cargo, No. I. 
13.00 a 13.50. SciiU, Herd''9 Grass, bu!.bel, Z.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Itye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oals Grass S.SO; Ked Top .GS a 1.00; Lu- 
I, lb. .38 a. 50; White tloneysuckle Clover, 33 a .50; 
Bed du. Northern,.! a. S; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Man- 
gel Wurzel . IFool, Merino, full blood, washed, ,32 a 

.45; do. do. unwashed, .13 a .i3i do-lhree-JourthB, wash- 
id, .2B a .32, do. half blciod, .33 a .27; do. quarter, 
washed, .2:1 a .24; Native, washed .20 a .23; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, -Sb a 37; do. Sd sort, .S2 a. 25; do. 
spinning, Istsort, S7 a .30. 

Prieti Currtnl in A'ew York, August 8, 

Bees-wax, yellow ,23 a, £4. CuflDn. New Orleans .3^ 

,13; Upland, .3 a ,104; Alabama,' .Si a 11. Ccltoa 
Bulging, Hemp yd. .18 a. 21; Flax. 13 a .13. Flax,Aiae- 

ricsD, 7 a 8. fiazietil, rough, tierce ; clean ; 

flour, N. York, ijbl.5.00a — ; Canal 5.00 a 5.374; Bal- 
ore Howard St. 5.25 aS.aiti Richmond city miUs,— ; 
,ntrj,6.00a — ; AlBxaiid'a,4-lt71a5.12i; Fredericka- 
tiurg 4.S71 a 6.00; Palersburg, 4.81^ a&.OO; Hye Flour, 
3.3-tia3.50; Indian Meal, per bbl, 2.25 a2.37i;per hbd 
t3.2Sal3,50. Grain, Wheat, Vir. I.OOa 1.05; N. Caro. 
30 a 1.00; Itye, North, 58 a GO; Corn, Yel. Nor. .5G a 
.60; Barley,.— a.— ; Oats, Soulh and North, .36 a .44; 
Peas,whila, dry 7bu.— ;Beans, 7bu. 7.60a9.00. Pi-ovi- 
rioiu, Beef,meEi9.6i4 a 10.00; prime 7,50 a 8.00; cargo 

S,O0. Butler, N.York, a —; shipping, .8 a.ll; Lard, 

,5 a .G; Pork, mess 13,26 a 13.76; prime 10.50 a I I.DO, 

cargo 8.26 a ; Hams, Va.,per lb. .9 a .10^; Northern 

S a .lOi, Rice .21 a .3, TobVcco, Virginia .4i a .61 b-61; 
Kentucky, -4 a SJ a ,6^. IFbbI, Merino, American 
tiecce, .31 a .36; Pulled, .3i a .36; common, ,18 a ,26; 
I'ullcd, spinning, .18 n .33, 

Pt-ieei Currtnl in Philadelphia, Auguit 10. 

BdiMrai, jellOH .2£i.23i Beans, buihel)1,00 a 1,25; 

»/, mess 10.50a II, prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 7; fiuUer, No 

,71 a. a, No- 2, .5 b. 6; Ccllcn, NewUrleani.l0a.t2, 

lipland 9, a .10, Tencessce 8. a .10, Alabama 9. a 

"); jPEaUtn, South. .33a. 34, West. .30a, 31; Ftax.llt 

.St. Flour, sup. 6.00; fine, 4.6H a 4.76; Kye 3. 1! a 3.2&-, 
Cornmeal.hdi. 11.75 a It.UO, bis. S.iO a£.tEl; Flaxticd, 
cask a— ) bu. ; Grain, Wheal 1.00 a ; 



Rje,60a.G6, Corn l.c, white, .44 a, 46,1. c, yellow, .4( 
a .48, u, o. round, .61 a .62; Oals .30 a .35, Bartcy, Pi. 
— a.—; do. East. .55 a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hamt, Jersey .8 a .11, Virginia .8 a ,9, Western .8 a .at; 
Honp, 200 aSlO; Lard, .6 a .8; OK, linseed, .87 o 68; Park, 
moss, 13.26 a 13,60, prime 11.60 a—, cargo 10.00 a 10.60} 
Rise, 2.60 aS.87t;robaeco, Kentucky .3i a, 6, Vir. .4ia.7; 
lyfol, common washed lb. .26 b .£B, half blood SB. a .31, 
three nuarlers blood .31 a -32, full blood ,34 a .88j ua- 
washed, generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 
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a 47 
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7 17 






5 14 


6 46 


13 32 


7 SB 


Monday, 


17 


5 15 


6 45 


13 30 


8 37 


Tuesday, .... 


. Ill 


5 16 


6 44 


13 26 


9 IS 






5 n 


e 43 


13 £6 


8 S6. 




at) 


S IS 


6 42 


13 24 


10 37 
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.at 


a 19 


6 41 


13 22 


11 22 



Last. Quarter, 21at,Bb. 28 m. Morn. 
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Corrected far Ihe Jlmerican Farmtr. 
H*cco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (6.00 a lO.IXt— 
ids, ordinary, 4.00 o 6.00— rod, 4.O0 a 6.00— fiae 
7.O0aS.OO, for wrapping 5.00 a 10.00— Ohio, coiA- 

a — .—good red a .—fine yollon' 

a —Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.60 — Kentucky, 

1.00 5.00 — wrapping, 4.50 a 7.00. 
ona — beat while wheat fDmJly, $6.00 a 6.60*— tih 
perfino Howard-st. 6.25 a 5.37t; city mills, — a 6,00 8u»- 

quchanna, Corn MEiL,bbl, 2,374- Gkaiv, bestrcd 

wheat, new 90. a .95;— best while do, new 1'03 a ^.10•, 
■ logood, .70 0.80— CoRM, while, .46 0.— ) yel. .4i 
-llTE,64.a.56~OATS,.2Ba,33— BEAKB,I,00a).» 
AS, ,65 B .60— Clofer serd, 9.26 a 3.60— TiMOtllT, 
&D— Orchard Grass, S a S. 50— Herd's, .76 a 1.00— 
Lucerne .37) a.GOlb. — BARLET,.46a.60 — Flixbsid,I.30 
-Cotton, Virg. .94 b .10— Lou. .11 a .12— Alab. .9 a 
10— Mississippi .10 a .12— North Carolina, .8 a.B— 
Geo. .9ii.l2— WHiaKET,hhds. Islpf. .23 — in bbla. .24a 
!5— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 b .16— wash- 
id,, 18 B .20- crossed, .20 a .22— lhree-quarler,.25 ■ 
,30— full do. . SO n .60, accord'g to qual.— Heuf, Russia, 
lon,S226 a£SO;Coiinlry,dew-rotted, 138 140— waler- 
ilted, nOfl 180— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1,bbl. 
50; do. [rimmed, 8.50— North Carolina, No. 1, 6.16 ■ 
G.60— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.76 a 4.0O; Ho. J, S.50a 
S.7fi— Mackerel, No. 1,6.50; No.2,fi.(iO; No. 3, 4.60— 
Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a II; do. Eastern 
Shore, .124 — hog round, cured, ,7 ■ .8— Fealhars, .23 
'8 — Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, fS.&D, ground, 
> bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, (6.00 a 1^5.25. 
Six dollars and fifty cents by the single barrel, far 
Ellicotts' Patapsco white wheat family Sour. 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES: 
T^adnng how to judge them; to rear and numage 
Iton; how to improve their breed; to nreveni or to 

cure ihe nudadiee and aeeidenis to which they are 

liMe; and to derive from them thejnoit value \„^ ^^jien it is judged necessary to feed wiA green 



petitiDgy whieh dispose him to easy digestion— while 
in the stable he is deprived of this advantage, the 
most salutary of the plants escaping the scythe by 
their lowness. The green food should be carried 
to him: to save trouble servants mow much at once; 
it heats, contracts a bad smell, and disgusts the 
animal. Great care should be taken in this particu- 



tinder all evreumttancee. Ueeful to Breeders md 
Farmers, engaged in the rearing qf thise iniereeling 
animali; to &wer$ of CavaSy or Inmectora of 
Reerwis; to Keepers tf Ldvery Stablee, Sportemen, 
or Veterinary Surgeons; tosta^e Proprietors, Tra- 
vdiers, Fqrrierh Horse Jockies, Jimateurs of the 
Horse, ire* fyc. 

Bt ar Old Officeb or the Trench Cavalry. 

{TrmuUUed from the French for the •^tnertcan Farmer.} 

(Continued from p. 156) 

' CHAPTER VIII* 

Qf putting to Graas^ Care and Precautions to be used. 
It is owing to 4h^ domestication of the horse by 
man, that he is reduced (o change totally his habitual 
nourishment; for in a state of nature, green vegeta- 
bles are the only aliments which suit him. This 
truth is so evident that a horse cannot be preserved 
in a perfect state of health without recourse to his 
primitive food — to wit, green plants. Notwithstand- 
ing, it will not suit all horses indiscriminately, and 
regard should be had to their age. Old horses it 
cannot but weaken instead of restoring their 
strength. In this stage of life, the organs tend pro- 
gressively to decrease and decay — they fail then for 
want of tone. It is then certain, if we expose these 
animals to a change of food which will only produce 
weakness, inconveniences will result. In place of 
being gently purged the horse will have a diarrhosa 
of more or less continuance, which can only be 
cured by putting him on dry food. 

As to young norses green food is very beneficial; 
it begins immediately to purge them gentlv,and 
augments all the secretions; the urine, which befor* 
was thick soon becomes limpid: it is by thi' regimen 
that the blood is renewed. Even tb» direction of 
the limbs can be restored in a hors^ over used, and 
it may be asserted that this is tfte best method of 
restoring him. It must not bt thought, however, 



food in the stable; and in this case, it may be said, 
the eve of the master fattens the beasts. 

While a horse is at grass, he should be properly 
treated, and regularly groomed, as when in the stall. 
The contrary method is most absurd. If the cuta- 
neous transpiration be necessary at all times, how 
can it be cloubted that it is more so while he has 
greater exercise? This point cannot be too much 
insisted on. Many persons do not water horses dur- 
ing this time; this is not very judicious, for although 
nourished by aqueous substances, it is necessary to 
give them at least a bucketful of water every day. 
Exercise is very serviceable: if the horses are too 
young to be rode they should be led. 

If |;rass be fed in the stable, that of artificial 
meadows should be preferred. The lucern, though 
verj^ good, requires to be used with the precautions 
which we have mentioned. As to sainfoin, trefoil 
and sats, they agree perfectly with horses, and pro- 
duce., without care, the most happy effects. 

Situations a little elevated should be selected for 
graziig. Some persons pretend, that low meadows 
are b<st because they contain aqueous plants which 
purge more promptly; hut we reply that they exist 
also ii high meadows, which have besides, the great 
advaitage of not containing any venomous plants 
whicl abound in the others. 

Before grass is cut, the dew should be absorbed 
by the sun; while damp it is less easy of digestion, 
and IS susceptible of putrid fermentation. The ex- 
act time that a horse should beJcept at grass cannot 
be determined — some require only a fortnight, others 
a mooili «nd sometimes longer. All this depends on 
(heir t6mperaments, and the particular dispositions 
of the animals, while on this new regimen. They 
should not, therefore, be taken from grass all at the 
same time. The only rule to be regarded in this 
case is to wait till the horse be restored. The most 
proper season is from the beginning of May to the 



that a horse thus restored can be compared to a end of June; then horses desire most ardently the 
sound one; but it is possible he may be mistaken for change of food, and this indication perhaps is the 
qui;. ^ true rule to determine the fit time; the plants are 

then in flower, are sweet, and contain all the princi- 
ples proper to refresh and renew the horse. Later, 
as the grass approaches to seed, it loses many of its 
principal virtues. 

When a horse is taken from grass care should be 
taken not to give him dry food immediately. The 
sudden change from a food of a nature so different, 
seems so contrary to animal economy, that horses 
from the transition are taken with diarrhoeas, which 
destroy the benefits thev have derived from grazing: 
they fall off visibly, and soon relapse to the state in 
which they were before. Green food should be 
mixed with dry, either before a horse is put to grass 
or taken from it. It is only by degrees that this 
change of nourishment should operate; for nature 
is an enemy to extremes, and they ought as much 
as possible be avoided. 

Green food, in increasing the blood, tends to make 
the horse plethoric; the season besides coincides 
with this diathesis; in this case many persons bleed, 
but in place of destroying the evil it augments on 
the contrary the dominion of the blood. Thus bleed- 
ing should not be resorted to except in rare and in- 
dispensable cases. We should guard against bleed- 
ing a horse that is lean and weak, forthen he wants 
blood— why then take it from him? Bleeding in this 
case is very prejudicial. 

The cleanliness of the stable cannot be too much 
recommended, as well as its exposure, which ought 
to be salubrious and airy— if this advantage cannot 



From the effect of green food, horses are cured 
of many diseases, such as the farcy and glanders 
particularly where they have not taken much con 
sistence. It should, however, be observed tha 
horses disposed naturally to humours should be ex 

cepted. 

Green food can be given m two ways: turning ne 
horse in the meadow, and taking the food newl/ cut 

to the stable. 

Each mode has its conveniences and disadvanta- 
ges. In the first, the horse left to himself, ^r shut 
m an enclosure, or even tied to a picket, wi« a long 
rope, spoils much grass in walking, runnin(« or uri- 
nating on it. Notwithstanding, all these fsadvan- 
tages are nothing to the happy effects it hs on him. 
Turned out in a meadow the horse takef exercise; 
the secretions are better made, the digcs<on is bet- 
ter; he is gay, lively and playful, from te pleasure 
he derives in finding himself in his nrural state. 
This freedom has great influence on his resto- 
ration. He has no occasion to be roomed by 
the hand of man, he rolls and frees imself from 
the dirt that may incommode him by nioing against 
a tree. The rain wets and cleans hir it is not to 
be feared that a suppression of perspiition will oc- 
casion illness, because he is constariy exercised, 
and preserves thereby a degree o'temperature 
aoitable to him. He can be stabled night, when 
R httle grass should be given him aed with dry 
food: in the pasture, he chooses the <&Dt8 most ap- 
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be enjoyed it would be better to pot horses in a cart 
house. , 

What should we think of the method of leaving 
horses in their ordure to the middle of their legs, so 
that the body becomes covered with a crust which 
prevents cutaneous transpiration, drives it inwards, 
and produces different psoric disorders — hence wa- 
ter in the legs, {eaux aux jambes,) farcy, an4 many 
others. 

Horses at graas do not sj^r these inconveniences; 
they only lie down in plaees that appear to them 
driest; and, to divest tnemselves of dirt, employ 
means which those in a stable cannot use. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Grains suitable for (he Horse. — T^etr Properties. 

Quantities to give, 4*^. 

We now come to the different kinds of grain 
which can be given to the horse, and we will examine 
what should be their properties to agree with him. 
Wheat is an excellent grain, of which little use is 
made for the horse, being exclusively employed for 
the nourishment of man. There are many cases in 
which it may be very advantageously given to 
horses. It is a very good cordial, and an excellent 
analeptic, as it restores the strength quickly: on 
stallions, a moment before covering, it has a good 
effect, and it acts powerfully in this case. 

The maize, or Indian corn, in certain countries, is 
used for men as well as horses; it fattens the animal 
and gives him great plumpness, but it is of difficult 
digestion, and ought to be given with great precau- 
tion. It may be given with advantage if it be pre- 
viously bruised, otherwise, it should be remembered 
that it can only serve in cases of extreme leanness, 
and is not without inconveniences. 

Barley is equally good for the horse; it ie ifery re- 
freshing, while the meal mixed with water makes an 
excellent drink. In warm climates, in Spain and 
Egypt, this food is much used; it is less heating than 
oats, and very restoring; but it appears that it 
only suits in these climates. This has been 
proved by giving it to horses brought from those 
countries, and they have fallen off. Howeyer, it 
may be successfully used by mixing it with oats, 
which will modify its too speedy action. There are 
circumstances in which this ought not to be neg* 
lected, particularly in spring, or when inflammatory 
diseases are apprehended. 

Oats are among the kinds of grain of which good 
use is made for the horse. It is what is generally 
used for the food of this noble animal. Oats may 
be injured by the mixture of other noxious Krains, 
such as darnel, (livraie,) the poppy, &c. It is an 
excellent cordial, proper to give strength and vivaci- 
ty, but should not be given in too great quantities, 
as it may occasion dangerous inflammatory diseases, 
particularly in young horses. It happens often, that 
greedy for this grain, they swallow it without masti- 
cation, so that it produces no effect, the digestive, 
organs not being able to act on the husk, it is voided 
in the same state as taken. This gn^y be remedied 
by breaking the grain so that it un(leru;oes mechani- 
cally, by trituration, the action it should sustain 
from the horse^s teeth. It would be an excellent 
method to grind oats coarsely, or at least to soak 
them before feeding with them. 

To be of good quality the grain should be large, 
shining and of smooth surface; if it has not these 
qualities it is a proof that it has been cut in a wet 
season, or before its perfect maturity, which dete- 
riorates it and deprives it of its natural qualities. 
It shouM be run through a siere bf^fore given to the 
horse, to free it from the earth, straw or even stones 
it may contain. This precaution is indispensable 
to prevent serious accidents which may often other- 
wise occur. 

Bran cannot be considered a food for horses, be- 
cause the stomMch has no action on it; it can only 
fill him up — and if it produces any good effects it is 
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it goes t 



from the flour it maj con 
milate to the body — the i 

Bran is ^iven coranionly to norai 
too much heated, lo refresh Ihem. 
tBlien that it coniainB dour; if nott 



excrement. 
, when Ihcy are 
Care should be 

Hilh it and use only Ibe water decanted Troin il. 

Of itaeir hran is very indigealible, and there are 
fen easun where it can be used wilh advantage- If 
tbe horse be disposed to putrid aiHludy , the bran 
operates with it and passes rapidly to putrid fermen- 
Itlion, wbich commences iDimedialelr by acidity 
and finishes by putrefaction. Given to a horse for 
tome lime it produces leanness and tteaknese, and 
if all horses eat it wilh pleasure it h only on account 
of the flour it contains. It produces ulao vermin, 
which are owin^ lo the weakness at the auimal. Il 
■bould be ol'served that these diseuses denote the 
in*ene of strength, and should not be aggravated 
bjr giting a food, calculnted to diminish vigoui 



There has been invenled in our days filtration 
Ibrougb charcoal, which produces nearly Ihe same 
results, and He cannot too much applaud a process 
which procures to tbe most useluj and usual of 
drinks, a purity and salubrity ivhich are not to be 
despised. But as there is not always the facility of 
procuring distilled or filtrated water, we must con- 
sider that which in its oalural stale, is Ihe most sui- 
table and wholesome. 

In general, to be good, the irater ought lo be agi- 
tated and combined with tbe atmospheric air; il 
should have the properly of boiling easily and cooli- 
■ g vegetables well. River water, or thai of a clear 
id limpid brook, should be generally preferred. 
Water should be considered good which easily dis- 
lolves soap; when it forms in lumps it is a pioof 



that it 



It pure 



The Waten of Spnngt, Riveri aad Brookt.—'ntB 



belt. 



Wilh r 



Of Slram— 

Straw is a very good food for horses, particularly 
wheat straw. Il is very nuiri' ■ ' '■ 

saccharine principles, which 
portion lo the heal of the climate, Straw lo bei;ood 
should be miied with Ihe plants Ihat grow with Ihe 
wheat; these are Ihe camomile, vetches, the gith, 
[if aieliet.) and melilotd. 

There is a bad custom here of not culling straw 
before giving it to horses. It would be useful, never- 
theless, lo introduce a contrary one in France, Bi 
practised in Germany, England and other countries 
It is the means of preserving horses sound a long 
lime, and great advauiages will accrue from tbe 
precaution. 

It appears inconleslible that wheat sli 
best food thai can he given lo horses. [[ prevents 
them from growing big-bellied, from becoming shorl 
winded, and even pursy; which frequently happeni 
to hsrses fed on hay alone. 

Cut siraw baa besides an essential advantage — 
that of being easily miied wilh oaia.and tempering 
tbe too active principles of the luller. Horses fed 
in thi* manner are able lo support much 
time than those fed wilh hay. 

Kye straw doe* not suit horses; it contains very 
few outrilious principles, but appears lo agree 
horoed callle, Oai straw on Ibe contrary is excel- 
lent, particularly ivhen it is but slightly beat; the few 
grains which are found in the heads eicile strongly 
tbe appetite of horses as well as other beasts. 

When siraw is miied with darnel, Ibe pernicious 
effects of the laller may be neutralized by wetting 
it wilb salt and water. The bad effects of mouldy 
hay are obviated also in this way, and it is deprived 
of ill bad qualities. II should be laid down as a 
principle never to give hay alone. Il should be 
mined equally wilb good straw; this method has the 
double advantage of being salutary and economical. 
The reader can, on this subject, consult the princi- 
ple! we have given on Ibe melhod of curing forage. 

Drittk of the Hone. 
There is for the horse, as for other animals, (man 
excepted,) but one drink, which is water. Sut he 
may be given pure water, or mixed with beer or 
flour. We have already given an opinion as lo this 
kind of drink. As to pure water, we sh 
indifferently Ibe dnt we meet wilh. On this point 
there are principles which cannol be neglecled with- 

Water should be regarded as a great dissalvenl— 
it is in coDsequence of this Ihat it is rurely found 
pure: even rain water is not always wilhoul mixture 
Tbe purest waler, without contradiclion, is tha 
which hHS been subjecled to distillation: by Ihii 
ntani all Ihe hetetoceaeoiu parti an drawn off'. 



ipect to springs, it is necessary li 
le nature of the mountains from which they 
if they are primilive, Ihat ii lossy, of granite, 
Ihe waler will be pure, because that rock is theli 
filterable; while those found in leeondary, Ihat is 
limeslones, are very inferior, because these locks 
dissolve easily in Ihe waler and saturate it. Waters 
through sulphur, and consequently imbibe 
carbonic acid, are only good for their mineral qiiali 

The best river or brook water, is that whi 
on sand or silei. If they flow over a ful and 
bottom, they are inferior or rather bad. 

Water to be very good should be limpid; Ihlsdoes 
nol, however, establish its eicellence, because nany 
wulers are limpid and still contain helerogereoua 
subslances, particularly salt water — sea water isrery 
clear and limpid and notwithstanding is goo4 (or 

Waters which coatain salt in dissolution, as those 
found on the sea shore, or places liille remote from 
it, are very good; Ihe water la SBturnicd niih ii.aod 
must be excellent for animals that drink it, being 



luddy 



Those that contain particles of iron, and re 
through mines of this metal, are to be sought for, 
they are astringent and tonic- Il is not Ihe same 
wilh those impregnated with copper, and which are 
found in places where mines of this metal abound; 
they are dangerous and occasion severe colics which 
.rten fMal. 

e should avoid generally watering a horse at 
Ihe side of a spring, because Ihe water, to be good, 
ought lo have contact wilh the air, and because it is 
lo be feared that it may have Qowed from miues of 
copper. 

Good waler ought lo have a fresh, lively and 
agreeable taste — it gives a tone to Ihe stomach, aids 
digestion, and gives the necessary conveyance lo 
the humors. 

(To be continued.) 



they surmount. Mr. Peters, President of Brock- 
ley and Merion Society, stales that a grain of wheal 
if planted in a mellow soil, will strike its roots three 
feet downwards, and elongate much farther bo tison- 
tally. 
The roots of oats have often been discovered at 
ighteen inches from Ihe stem; and those of tb* 
lurnip, which, with Ihe exception of the bulb and 
tap root issuing from it, are all slender, flexibte 
threads, have diverged on all sides to ibe distance of 
twenty inches. This doclrine may be illustrated b 
the garden as well as the field, and in most cases in 
the former, with greater eflecl; because there the 
cullivalion is superior, and is carried to a greater 
depth. 

The fibres proceeding from an onion are of a, 
whitish spongy substance, and are distinctly div 
cernible in a black mould; and these have been 
found lo descend fully two feet in a trenched soil. 
The carrot will often measure from twelve to four- 
teen inches; and the fibres which feed il must have 
sunk much deeper. The potato will push out 
leaders to Ihe distance of fiAeen and eighteen in- 
ches in a sandy open loam, well stirred wilh a hoe. 
These fads lead irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that Ihe skilful cultivator should prepare Ihe soil for 
Ihe utmost extension of the roots, and should eni' 
ploy such instruments as will pierce it deeply, and 
crumble it lo powder, for Ihe free and unrestrained 
passuge of Ihe radical fibres, tf the ground bo 
ploughed only three inches deep, the rools can de- 
scend no farther than Ihe share and coulter have 
gone before Ihem; and if a tangled sod of grass be 
merely turned over without being broken and pulve- 
rized, they will find vast difficulty in stretching them- 
selves through this mailed net-work. 

Tbe same observations will apply if tbe surface 
he encumbered with unsubdued and unbroken clods. 
The roots will be unable to penetrate their haril 
coats, and however full of vegetable nourishment, 
it must be lost because inaccessible to those dis- 
persed feeders of the crop. The fitness, therefore, 
ol everj instrument to break and loosen the soil. 
becDmes a criterion in judging of its merit; and ill 
perfection is e*,clly proportioned lo Ihe superiorily 
of Its structure foi iiccomplishing this essential end. 
[TiUUAaact JitticaU. 



SOIL. 
On looiening and ptdveritmg the Soil. 
The great importance of deeply loosening and 
pulveriiing the soil, may be seen from a conspidera- 
lion of the distance lo which Ihe roots of many ve- 
getables exiend themselves where Ihe soil is open 
to receive Ihem. The earth from its own gravity, 
settles down into a hsrd, compact, and impenetra- 
ble body. White in this stale, the rools of plants, 
which are the collectors of the food, cannot find a 
free passage, nor overcome the continual resist- 

The Hclivily of the vegetable life may push Ihem 
a little from the main stem; but they can neilher 
tambis at large, nor draw the same copious supply 
of nutriment. When we trace roots to the bounda- 
ry of their range, we Bra>alruck both at Ihe distance 
to whicb tbej travel, and at the obitadei which 



(From IliB Kentunlcy Reporter.) 

THE WEEVIL. 
old miller, and have obierved tbe pn»- 
ress of the weevil for many years, and I offer you 
ay opinion as lo Ihe mode of saving your wheat 
The egg of the weevil is deposited in Ihe wheal 
Aiile growing. When Ihe grain is put in bulk, il 
isully becomes moisl and warm, the egg is tbes 
haltied into a worm, and whilst in thai slate, il in- 
Ihe wheat. Without this warmth, Ibe eg* 
does itt hatch, and Ihe grain remains sound. Then 
to prejtnl the hatching of Ihe weevil, the wheat 
must b«kepl cool. The most certain way lo this, 
IS to drjU well in Ihe sun, and then spread it tbin 
on a cool floor until used or sold. This mode of 
saving what proved successful in many instance* 
Ust season and where it was carefully ailended to, 
in no inslnce fsiled, as far as I have understood. 
There is amber mode of preserving wheat, whicb 
is equally tfeclual: ihat is, kiln-drying it, wbirb 
hills the we*it in the egg. 

And Boruet'oes il is saved by leaving it in th* 
Geld in banOtbocka for ten days or two weeks, ir 
during that life Ihe sun shines vtry hot. The great 
I of Ihe SIS operates like a kib to destroy Iha 



tnd kept cool 



If, however|he wheal is well dried 
afterwards, thj is all Ihat is necessary. To accom- 
plish Ibis, it rail not be put in bulk, in garnen, or 
m rail pens; betuse in that situation it uodergoesa 
iweat, that scfcrailj batehet Iba worm. WIwb 
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w«li dried, ipread i1 out on a coot drj floor, and I 
daobt not it will eicaue Ihe weeril. 

F. KEATLY. 
lutngton SInph Milt, /ulji 4, 1829. 



(From Ihe Weilcrn Register.) 
BUCKWHEAT— POTASH. 

Mb. KinHBT?— Ai Ibe seaion for ioning buck 
vriiut la approachine, I beg leave to gi»e soma in 
IbrmBliOD not geoerall; known, llmt probably will 
encoiirag;e farmcra lo paj more atlenlion to Ihe col- 
lintion of ibat ariicle. The grain itielf, and Ihe 
manner of raising it ii ao well known, Ihat any ob- 
aervations upon that subject would be superduoue, 
I wish lo call their attention lo the manner o( turn- 
ing Ibe straw to aceount, That article ia generally 
lltogether deslrofed by 6re, and wasied, allboDgli 
it contains a greater (|uanlilj of pofoth than any 
*egelab[e Ihat haa come under laj notice, and h 
•aailj obtained. 

My meihod is, as aoon as Ihe grain ia threshed, 
scrape away a amoolh spat on level hard ground, on 
which burn Ihe straw by small quaolilies at a lime, 
continuing lo throw it on the ure as fast as it will 
consume, Ihe ashes must be left on Ihe ground to 
cool, and afterwards taken up in barrels and put 
•way rtir leisure lioie. The ashei can be leached 
in Ibe usual way for soap making, and the ley should 
be kepi clear and free from sediment: il must be 
then boiled until it becomes a solid cake and per- 
fectly dry, when it will be very hard and slick to the 
aides and boiiom of the vessel in which it ia boiled, 
bat by suffering it to stand for a few days to allraci 
the moisture, it can be easily broken up and taken 
out It must now be pluced in a furnace and ei- 
poaed lo a red heal for a few hours, when it will be 
■I while and as pure as any polasb brought hither 

Two acres of buckwheat straw when burned, pro- 
duced me a barrel of ashes, from which I procured 
thirty pounds of pure potash. 

The sale oT Ibe potash will fully pay Ihe expense 
of culling, threshing, and cleaning up the grain, as 
also ibe trouble of leaching, boiling and baking the 
salts, which can be done at leisure, as Ibe ashes, if 
kept dry, may be prescrced a lon^ lime, A email 
furnace that can be built by any ingenious farmer, 
will answer the purpose of baking Ihe salts. It can- 
not be injured by any heal we can give il, but if 
«iposed to Ihe atmosphere it will aoon dissolve and 
waste sway. A Fibmeb. 
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AMERICAN SILK. 
[The (bllowing letters contained a great variety of 
apMimens of silk, which are referred to in Ibe let- 
ters, and which are creditable fo Miss Halo, and the 
other persons who produced them. I'hey add an- 
other item to Ihe evidence which every day fur- 
nishu, and which is no longer doubtful, that the 
Uoiled Slates is peculiarly well adapted lo Ihe pro- 
duction of litk. Nothing remains lo be done to make 
ailb a staple article of American produce, but Ibe es- 
tablishment of manufactories lo purchase and work 
up 1b« cocoons of such producers as prefer selling 
tbeir silk in cocoons to reeling il and selling it in a 
raw state. The latter will certainly be the mosi 
profitable, but il requires practice to enable persons 
to reel with facility, and therefore, hi a lime al 
least, a market for cocoons will be verj desirable. 
The specimens referred to. and a variety of others, 
can be seen at Ibe office of the Parmer.] 

J. S. SiDfHfa, Esq. Cinciiuuti, Jug. 3, I8S9. 

Sir, — Aware of ibe great interest taken by you 
in developing the physical resource* of our country. 



gementor domeslic industry, I 
take the liberty of forwarding to you some speci- 
mens of silk, both raw and manufaclureJ, the pro- 
duct of this region, 

All the enclosed tpeci mens were prepared by Miss 
Hale of this city, from coeoana produced by worms 
fed upon our native mulberry. This has been ac- 
compliihed by Mi^s Hale, without any previous in- 
struction on the subject, and without the aid of any 
machinery for reeling, except such as she herself 
manuractiired for the purpose. You will see that 
most of the specimens are fiue, strong, and of 
beautiful wbileness- 

Wilbin Ihe two last years a great number of ei 
periments have been made in the vicinity of this 
city, in the culture of silk, all of which have result- 
ed satisfactorily. Ourclimale is found lobe very con- 
genial both to the worm and the white mulberry tree. 
Of Ihe latter more than one hundred thousand are 
now growing, il ia supposed, within SDy miles of this 
place; and ihero is every reason for believing thai 
the enterprize of our farmers Is now directed lo Ibis 
important subject, in such a manner as Is likely to 
produce Ihe finest results. This attention lo the 
rearing of the silk worm, is mainly lo be attributed 
to Ihe influence of our Hamilton County Agricultu- 
ral Society, which, although but in its infancy, givei 
evidence of producing Ihe most beneficial eHecIs 
upon the agricultural and manufacturing interests 
of the rich and fertile region in which it is located. 
Yours respeclfully, D. Dbake. 

J. S. SarNWEB, Esa. Cinrinnoli, .9ag. 6, 1819, 

Sir, — To evidence that we are progressing in Ibe 
culture of silk, I send you lome samples of such 
quality as to justify us in surmising it probable, that 
when eiperience in manufacturing is acquired, 
American silk may be produced of a quality at least 
equal lo Ihe Italian. One circumstance is peculiarly 
encouraging: Ihe worms do not appear to be subject, 
in Ibis country, to the variely of diseases described 
as belonging to them in Europe. 

The question as to the preference lo be given to 
Ihe while over the native mulberry, we have not a! 
yet the mesnsof praclically deciding; our seedling! 
of the while being too young lo furnish a correct 
criterion, although it is possible Ihal the while may 
prove to he the best; yet it is probable Ihal Ihe pur- 
ple may here possess properties essentially different 
from that of other countries. Von Hazzi states that, 
"the white is clothed with leaves fifteen or twenty 
days earlier iban Ihe olhei species;" a similar state- 
ment is made by other writers. In Ibis state they 
put forlh their leaves simultaneously. Situation, 
then, in this respect, produces an important Taria- 
tion. If Ihe relative period of foliaiion is changed, 
is il not reasonable lo suppose thai Its quality of 
food may also be affected? The fibres of the sam- 
ples from Ihe native mulberry, you will perceive are 
fine, strong and elastic; Ihe evenness of the thread 
shews with what facility it can be made into supe- 
rior sewing silk, even by ineiperienced hands, Not- 
withslnndlDg. however, these demonstrations in fa- 
vour of Ihe native, Ihe cultivation of Ihe white has 
not been neglected; in Ibis county, it is estimated 
Ibat there is a million of seedlings of one and two 
year's growlh; we will, therefore, have ample means 
for prosecuting this important branch of industry. 
In fuel, there is nothing wanted but the establish- 
meni of a maiiuractory, to render silk one of our 
staples. An establishment that would purchase 
cocoons, would even now be furnished with a con- 
siderable stock, raised Ihe present season; and, I 
have no doubt would be a profitable undertaking, 
f conducted with requisite skill. Our farmers are 
full^ in Ibe spirit of rearing the cocoons, and only 
wait for such a market as might be created by the 
ikill and enterpriseof some of our eastern brethren, 
accustomed to manufacluring silk, to produce Ihe 
article ia great abuDdance. 



The samples of Miss HkIc and Mrs. Verbryck, 
are from Ihe native mulberry. The coloured sewing 
silk was mnnufiiclured by Ihe cominunily of Shak- 
ers, at Union village, VVarren county, Ohio, The 
worms were ft:d promiscuously with the white and 
native. Yours respeclfully, D. C- Walucb. 
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(From Ihe N. York Farmer Bad Kor. Rep.) 
ON FEEDING SILK WORMS. 
liUerating experiment in feeding Silk IFornu with 
Maclura. Copy of a tetter from T. M Fartam, 
E>q. to IV. Priuce. Etq. of the Linnrean Garden, 
dnied Rou HiU. MJ. July I5th, iB'19. 
DcAB Sir— You requested me to make Ihe expe- 
riment of feeding the Silk Worm upon the Mactu- 
ro— Chance put in my possession a great number 
of eggs, which, placed upon Ihe shelf of a remarka- 
bly dry cellar, were quite forgotten. When attend- 
ed to, a great proportion were hatched, and of these 
nearly all had perished, but enough were saved to 
prove most inconvenient and troublesome, aa no 
preparation had been made fur their accommoda- 
tion. From the first worms in their earliest stage, 
after being hatched, I selected a parcel, and imme- 
diately commenced feeding them with the Maclura; 
—L.i- .11 ,1.. _.L r , with our native Mol- 

■untry abounds. Per- 
orniB were ralher better alteod- 
accidenlal, and not intentional. 
lure you, ihat they grew faster 
- ocoons from 10 to 15 days be- 
rnis. I had taken 45 worms, 
wbal beaaroe of the other sis 
I cannot Say. On Wednesday next i shall send to 
D. Kyle St Co. a small boi to he forwarded to you, 
containing some of Ihe Maclura cocoons. You will 
please complric the experiment, by aseertainiDg 
from some eiperienced judge, what is Ibe quality 

Be assured of Ibis, that if the quality ia eqmil, 
the Maclura is Ibe plant to cultivate; il cannot be 
injured by clipping; the size of Ihe leaf is a strong 
recommendalion; il is inSnitely Ihe handsomest 
tree, and will make Ibe most impenetrable hedge, 
or moat ornamental standard tree — and if the fruit 
makes the splendid appearance which is reported, 
there can be no comparison. The foliage i* Ibe 
most dense of any known tree, and the leaf is a* 
brilliant as that of the orange. 

I am, air, your obedient servant, 

T. .M FOBMAH. 

N. B. Owners of citensive nurseries should make 
Ihe experiment, say with 100 worms, each parcel 
hatched on the same day, fed wiih the while and na- 
tive mulberries and the Maclura; Ihe cocoons lo be 
preserved carefully separate, and placed for wiod- 
ing in the hands of a compeleni judge at Ihe quaa- 
lity aad quality of silk. 

GKEVILLE ROSE. 
Dueription of a beautiful Gretille Rote. Letter 

from J. B. Smith, of Fhiladdphia. lo W. R. Printt, 

of Fltuhing. 
DsAB Sir: Pkiladclpkia, IblK /ulj, I8S9, 

Having not seen or heard lately of any deietip- 
li^n of Ihe Rose Greville, 1 almost concluded that 
mine waa the first that had floivered, or that I bad 
the best success. In the beginning of Insl month b 
few clusters began lo open very indilleienlly. I mu 
Doch displeased with it, but a few days alierwaide 
I flowered to my utmost satisfaction, immense aoia- 
bers of clusters of from 10 to 30 roses each, there 
_ as 13 diOerentsbadea 
very distinct, in olhers from 4 to 9. from a dark 
purple to a very lender blush; there were cluster* of 
blushes only; likewise purple and scarlet, but all of 
different shades. It was pronounced by a number 
of gentlemen lo be the handsomeal and moil curi- 
out of all Ihe rotes; even Ihe most indifferent could 
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beauliru! bouqiifil. The ro5es are soniewhal largei 
than Ibe comnian mulliflora. Some are 39 dautile, 
Other* not to mucli, but even the semi -double, had 
their meiil. Tar Ibclr bright felloiv stsmenaa in nura- 
bar*i lurrouoded by Iheir purple, scarlet, or bluab 
petal*, were rerf handsome. 

This is the rote I purchased of you about eichleea 
montha since, and planred it on the east side of the 
bouienilh the MultiQora, Ladj Bunks, and Cham 
penj roses, all in one row, and left lliem unpro- 
tected by slraw, 6te. during the lail levere winler; 
the result was that 1 lost the Lady Banks totally, 
ilie Miillillora and Champeny lo within six inches 
or Ihe grouodi the Grecille lost six inches froin the 
fop; it was 16 feel high last fall. 

I address jou this in the hope llial it may be 
agreeable to f on; have Ihe kindness lo eicuie (h« 
faults, ( Wile to yoa in a foreign lang>iagc to my 
ofrn, and am no botanist. Respecifully yours, 
JoiiB B. Smith. 

W. R. PRIHCB, Eb<i. FUahing, L. I. 



Obsebvations oh Cebtaik Insects, thit Prev 
CPON Peaches and Plcms. 
Sir, — Knowing the great pleasure you feel in pro- 
moting every species of science raleulaled lo ad- 
vance (be best interests of your country, I herewith 
transmit fur your examination, a few peachci and 
plumi, a* they have recently fallen from Iheir 
•p«eliTc Irees, which I expect upon iovetligRli 
you will find lo be infected by the same species of 
worm that occasionaDj finds its way to the rooU of 
the peach tree, and which if not removed therefrom 
■oan occasions its death. The idea ihat the fly. 
which deposit ■ the egg of this worm, prefers the 
gum for its repository, I bave always considered er- 
roneous, and which i think the examination of (be 
iVuit I send you will evidenlly prove. An eaiy and 
■ure maani of destroying Ihem, is to gather up from 
under the trees the fruit thus infected, giving it to 
the hogs or otherwise destroying it. In every silu- 
HtioD where I have eianiined the fallen peaches 
Tram trees not in the vicinity of bearing plums. I 
have found ibem almost invariably containing Ibe 
young peach worm, Ihe egg of which must undoubl- 
cilly have been deposited in the germen or very 
young fruit of Ibis present season. On the ground 
I occupy al Murray hill, there are no bearing plun 
trees, and every peach that I bave examined undei 
the trees Ibere, has had Ihe young worm in it. Bu 
on examining ibepeaches in Ihe garden of Charles 
Oakley, F.sq- 1 was a liitle siirprijcd lo see but com 
paratively fuw fallen fruit, and scarcely any of Ihen 
coDlaimngany appearance of Ihe worm. Hit gar 
den contains a nnmhrr of line plum trees intermix 
ed with the peaches; and Ihe fruit of bia plum trees 
has fallen off in great quantities, every one of which 
appears to coolain the same species of worm as Ihe 
peacb. From which circumstance I am persuaded 
ihe fly prefers the plum to the peach for the depo- 
sitory of its eggs, and that consequently Ihe plant 
ing of plum trees amongst our peaches would be 
one great means or preserving the fruit of the latter 
I am aware that Ihe destruction of our plums hai 
been ascribed to the attacks of ibc curcutio; bow 
ever correct ihis slaleraent may have been in other 
seasoni or situations I know not, but it appears evi 
lent to me Ihe same fly that deposits the eggof Ihi 
leacb worm upon the peaches, deposits it in the 
ilum, and thai Ihe curculioa, instead of being the 
Buie of the plums falling prematurely, actually 
lontribute in a very eminent degree to the preser- 
■tion of our fruit by deslroyins Ihe peach worm, 
i^er Ihe fruit conlaining Ihem fall upon Ihe ground. 

''hether Ihe curcubo deposits its eggs in the 
„.[ tibiUi ao the ttteor-^-r it fulls, I ilo n"' "■ 

t doea while on the '-■ hey must lain 



which [ have oftea found a quarter of an inch in 
length when the fruit fall. The curcolio I have 
never seen till several weeks aller Ihe fruit had fall- 
en. I have then found them in buaebes in a single 
fruit, with Ihe remains of the peach norm dissolved 
into a soft watery like substance; but I have never 
found a peacb worm alive in any of the fruit aRer 
the curculios enter it. The curculios, even in 
their youngest Inrvae stale, are easily discernible 
(Trom thai of Ibe egeria exitioso or peach worm,) 
by Iheir feel and feelers as well as iheir small wiry 
and active appearance. But as t have sent you 
samples of bolb in Iheir native livery, you will be 
able to correct me if I am under any miitake as to 
their litlcs, Stc. 
la 



Cauliflower, from 8 to IS cents per head— Brocoli, 
6 to laj per bead— Green peas, from 25 lo 50 cents 
per bushel — New potatoes, from f 1 50 to 3U cents 
per bushel — Cabbage, from 18 to 75 cents per dueea 
heads — Lettuce, 9 lo IH cents per dozen — Radisbes, 
from 9 to 14 bunches for ISJ cents— Carrots, S lo 4 
cents per bunch — Beets, 3 lo 6 cents pec bunch of 
5— Onions, from 14 to 16 bunches for 13icls. — do. 
in string from 3 to 5 cents per string of 3 to 31b. wl. 
each — \Vatercress, 6 lo 19centsper i peck — String 
beans, Mhto 50 cents per bushel — Windsor or broad 
bean, 75 lo (1 per bushel — Turnips, 2 to 6 cents per 
bunch of 6 to 13 — Salsify, 4 to 6 cents per bunch— 
Parsley, 3 cents per hunch— Spinach, 25 to 32 cts. 
per bushel — Cucumbers, from 131 lo f 1 per 100 — 
Squashes, 33 lo 50 cents per dozen— Endive, 131 
to ]S cents per dozen— Chives, B to 10 cents per 
dozen bunches— Parsnips, 8 to 10 cents per bunch — 
Green Corn, 6 lo 16 ears for 13i cents— Musk Me- 
lons, 8 to 18 cents each— Water do. 13 lo 55 cculs 
each — Native Grapes, 4 lo 13i cents per half peck- 
Plums, 13i lo l8 cents per quart— Apples, 131 lo 
37i cents per bushel—Pears, 25 lo 50 els. per bush. 
Gooseherrfes, 4 lo 8 cents per quart — Raspberries, 
3 to 5 cents per basket- Whortleberries, 6 lo 9 cts. 
per quarl— Blackberries, 4 to 8 cents per quart- 
Peppers, SO to 75 per 100— Tomatoes, 25 lo 75 cts. 
per half peck— Eggplant Fruit. 9 to 2 lbs., 6 lo 10 
cents each — Sage, rhyme. Hyssop, Sweelmarjorum, 
Sweet basil. Balm, Tansey.Horehound, and a great 
variety of other herbs, in great abundance from 10 
to 14 bnnches for 131 cents. 

The supply of vegetables this month has been 
very abundant, and the quality excellent. 



FALLEN FRUIT. 
Be very careful lo gather all punctured or decay- 
ing fruits, whether on your trees or on the ground, 
and give Ihem lo your hogs. If you do not, the 
wormi which they contain, and which bare been 
the cause of their premature decay, will make their 
escape into the ground, and you will find the evils 
which await their visitations will increase upon you 
another season. 



The orange, lemon, citron, lime, olive, &.C. are 
cultivated lo a considerable extent In Florida, where 
ibey thrive and flourish exceedingly well — great 
quantities of the former, particularly, were raised 
■he last year- 15,000 having been gathered at St. 
Augustine alone. 



The Tea Shrub has been naturalized in Asia with 

"impleta *'"^ce*a, so Ihi' '""'■■'Jot If*"', IhoChioeso 

■"lor-"' <.ll cone f .. ., «iu '•»> that end. 



AADIBa' DBf ARTMSSrr. 



THE WEDDING RING. 

Reatoru for the tue of Ihe Wedding Ring in the 
Marriage Ceremony. 

I. As by turning a ring forever no end can be 
found, so Ibe friendship cemented by marriagd 
ihould be endltii and perpetual; not even broken off 
finally by Ibe interruption of death, but the mar- 
riage parly separating merely during the night of 
the grave in sure and certain hope ot meeling again 
on the morning of a glorious resurrection, when 
all that was pure and lovely in the union, shall ha 
more so still, with Ihe high additional perfection of 
conlinuing uninterrupted throughout (he endleit 
round of a blessed immortality. 

2 As the marriage ring should he made at pwe 
gold, which is Ihe most pure or simple of all meialsi 
so the marriage union, cemented by thai impreS' 
sive pledge given and received, should be pure ia 
its origin, pure in its continuance, and so pure in 
all its motives as to conlra-dislinguish Ihe contract' 
ing parties from all intimacies founded qpon cross 
or carnal principles, and as nearly aa possible re- 
sembling Ibe love of Christ for bis spouse the 
Church, who so loved Ihe Church that he gave 
himself for it. 

3. A* gold of which Ihe marriage ring should be 
made, is esteemed Ihe most wdwOilt of all metals, 
so the love and friendship implied io Ihe marriage 
ring should ever be considered as infinllely more 
valuablt than any other system of which human na- 
ture is capable. 

4. As gold in the most compact or least porous 
jf roelala, so the marriage love and friendship 
ihould be so closely cemented by the blending into 
:ach other of all the kind and good affections of 
Ihe parties, as lo leave no possible aperture or 
opening for the introduction of any strange or for- 
bidden affection. Each party should always bo 

epared to say of Ibe other, 
"Tliy loveliness my heart hath prc-posscal, 
And left LO room for any other guest." 

5. As gold, by Ibe action of the moil intense 
heat, even in a crucible, cannot lose any particular 
of its original weight and worth, but comes out of 
Ihe crucible as heavy and as valuable as when it 
was put in, losing nolbing in consequence of the 
fiery ordeal, except whatever portion of dross or 
alloy may bave been incorporated with the pure 
melal; so Ibe most severe afBictions, and fiery per- 
secutioos, which may be Ihe porlioo of the mar- 
riage parties, during some of the changes of 
Ibis mortal life, should never be able lo dete- 
riorate or take from Ihe marriage union ^nj 
part of ils intrinsic worth or beauty .but the partiel 
should rise from Ihe furnace of afSiction and (he 
dishonours of Ihe grave without having lost anf 
thing except the grosser particles of earth and sin. 
which may have unhappily attached themselves to 
the mytlic union which was intended to secure 
their felieily. 

6. The marriage ring should be perfectly plutn 
Ibal is, no ektaed, raised, or itrli^eiaj work sooola 
appear on ils surface — implying, that the marriaf ■ 
unioD shonld not be (he resull of an arlijiee, on ac 
count of weallh, equipage, honor, or the undue ir 
ftiienee of Jritndi, but Ihe plain result of an honou 
able and religious affection between the coDlracIinF 
parties and thai God who first instituted (he ool 
estate of matrimony. 

7. As gold ia an incorruplibte metal; that is, I' 
thrown inlo the mire, or embedded in the most im- 
pure soil, i( fill never become corrupt, corrode, or 
imbibe one tpeek of rost or impurity, to thouM (hr 
narriage love and friendtfaipliaweTer it may k 
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affluence ioto the deepest valley of penurj or di;i- 
treaa, be doomed "la n-asie its flvceetneBB oo Ibe 
desert air," be incarceniled within tbe gloomy coo- 
fiaet of Ibf pmon cell, or auocialc ttiib the poor, 
the nieaa, or Ihe illilerate, tlill, like its iticorrupli- 
ble embleiD, ifaould it coDlioue &i bright and beau- 
tiful as ever. 

8. Ab gold is the most ductile of all metals, ao 
that an ounce can be beateo out to cover an acre 
of land, or gild a fioelj atlenualed thread to em 
brace thetifcumrerence of the world's surface, so 
ahould Ibe results of Ibe marriage union fulfil the 
original command, (d increase, mulliply, and cover 
tbe earth with "Tbe precious sons of ZioB, com- 
parable to fine gold." 

9. As the marriage ring exhibits nothing lo im- 
ply pre-eminence of the one part}' o?er Ibe other, 
notwithstanding that tbe ward obey is applied to 
the Lady rather Ihnn the Geolleraan, yet the Gen- 
tlemen, should erer recollect, that as, in fuiensic 
Courti, especially Couria of Equity, tbe Plaintiff 
must appear with what is called, "clean hands," 
in other words hare fully done his part and duly; 
so before the husband can have any right lo com- 
miout, or tbe wife be under oblieations to obey, be 
must remember Ihe rest of bis fare and sincerity, 
which is given in Holy Scriptures', viz. "Husbands, 
love your wives, as CThrist loved the Church," but 
how did Christ prove his love fur Ihe Church? by 
dying fur it. When a love, of which this is tbe 
model, predominates in the husband's heart, be can 
require no obedience from hie wife, but what she 
will ever feel it lo her honour, privilege, and de- 
light to render. 

When a lady "reads, marks, learns, end inivard. 
ly digests" ihe foregoing, with all its implied suk 
geilion^ and endearments, and then glances al the 
honoured finger, which bears ihe pure insignia of 
aueb voluminous delight and serious responsibility, 
bow inexpressibly happy she must feel that she can 
be at all times, and under all circumstances, the 
bearer of so dear and portable a pledge of all that 
constitutes real terrestrial felicity, and muy she 
oHen recur to the title or moKo, and "Think well 
on it." 



The follawing beautiful lines are from the pen of 
Mr. Jambs W. Millrr. one of the editors of thi 
Yankee, who is now in Europe. 

GAELIC SONG. 
■'N'dian u ruidh air falbh leam." 
Wilt thou Iter away with me— 

Maiden with Ihe locks of gold? 
Heaths are wide and hills are free. 

Thy chiefs heart is true and bold: 
Seek with me the shaded j-len 

Where my father's balls arise; 
True — Ibe niebt is dark — what then? 

Stars are in thy clear blue eyes: 
Come! I bear my good gray steed 

Neighing by the green-wood tree; 
Maiden, now for daring deed! — 
Wilt thou flee away with me? 

Miiideo, with the golden hair. 

Lean thou from thy laitice high; 
Send thy sweet breath on the air. 

Let me feel that thou art nigh: 
See! the cloud is lining fast. 

Starry lights are bursting forth. 
High tberirrlinR gloHi are call. 

Streaming from the wizard north; 
Wilt Ihou^bteis thy lover's arms? 

His IcnSbowera are sad for thee. 
Birds await thy sun^liehl charms — 

Thither, maiden wilt thou flee? 



Saw I not thy treases' gleam. 

Waving on tbe gentle wind? 
Like as in a blissld dream. 

Heard I not thine accents kind^ 
Such bright glory never wreathed 

O'er the northern hills aloft. 
Starlit hollows never breathed 

Echoes half so rich and soIX: 
Vanish'dl ab, how sad and drear 

AH the fainting stars look down! 
What light foot comes stealing near? 

Maiden!— now thou art my own. 

Pant not thus thou timid fawn, 

Folded on Iby lover's breast; 
Thou might'st roam Ihe wide world's lawn 

Nor find holler lair to rest: 
Come, my good steed, from the glade; 

Stilly wave ye forest bowers: 
Reach Ihy glooms thou friendly shade; 

What free joy will soon be our's! 
Holy night that never heard 

Vows so true as mine shall be: 
Maiden, trust Ihy chieftain's word— 

"I will Bee away with thee." M. 



me to know that a spirit has revived amongst uvfor 
improving the breed of our horses, which hereto- 
fore for so many years baa remained almost dor- 
mant, At some future period I will send you Para- 
gon's pedigree. I have no doubt he will eonlribate 
much to the improvrmeol of our stock in this quar- 
ter. With ereat respect and regard. 

Your friend and obcd't serv't, G. C, 



8F0STIXTO 0U:0. 



GUM SPRING RACES. 

[An interesting race was run on Ibe Gun 
Hrse in Loudoun county, (Tu.) on the Ctb'May 
last, of which we have seen no account published. 
The folloHing is derived by letter, from a much es- 
teemed correspondent,] 

A sweepstake for untried colts was run over the 
Gum Spring course, in Loudoun county, Va., oo 
Wednesday last the 6th of May. Mile beats— ten 
entered, viz: Capl. George H Terrell's horse Para- 
gon by Virginia Eclipse, Major J. Lewis's fdly by 
Contention, N. Lufboruugh's 6lly by Roanoke, Mr. 
Ashton's fitly by Red Eyes, Dr. Macrae's horse by 
Charlas, Mr. Beard's Contention, Mr. Stevens' Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Gulivan'B , Mr. Harrison's 

by Red Eyes.and Mr, Whiting's Conten- 
tion. The three last did not start. Seven started, 
and al the going off Mr. Ashton's Glly took tbe lead 
and kept it about half a mile, when Paragon passed 
her with apparent ease; he was immediately 
tacked by Mr. Lufborou^h'B fitly, and she conleo 
for Ihe beat with all the power of which she was 
mistress, but Paragon beat her with great 

At the proper lime for starting tbe horses were 
called upfor Ihe second heat, when Paragon's grooi 
bad not time to put on his marlingal with which he 
had been regularly trained. At starting Mr Le' 
filly put at bim, and Ibe heat was very warmly 
teitedbyber; but to Ihegreat gratification of s( 
and contrary to the expectations of many, Paragon 
maintained his ground and defied all her exertions, 
and won the race with great ease. The rider ol 
Paragon did not carry a whip, and there 
marks of the spurs lefi upon bim. Tbia last heat 
was of intense interest; and before starting tbe bets 
were much in favour of Mr. Lufborough's filly, and 
some were made Inking ber against the field. VVbei 
we consider Paragon's age, not 4 years old till tb< 
last day of August next, and the rapidity of bis 
growth, being now 15 bands S inches, there is no 
doubt he will make a very superior turf horse. It 
must be very highly gratilying to the lovers of sport 
in this pari of Virginia, to see tbe very manly sport 
of racing reviving; and it is peculiarly gratifying ' " 



UU0Illb£AZraOVB. 



(From the Vermont Chronicle.) 
CHRONOLOGICAL. 
Mr- Editor. Tbe following scrap of chronology 
may be amusing and interesting, and perhaps 
somewhat instructive to a portion of your readers 
who may not be possessed of a knowledge of Ibe 
contains, nor have al hand the means of 
g iL If you consider it worthy you may 
give it a place in your columns: 

KiNos or Emglihd, 
The number of sovereigns that have reigned ia 
England since A. D. 455, including the present 
King, is 183: of this number, 104 reigned prior to 
tbe year 827; al which time Ihe governmenls into 
which England was divided, called the WeptarcAi/, 
were consolidated into one monarchy. Tbe Sov- 
ereigns which have worn the Crown since that 
event, a period of 982 years, are 79 Tbe Saxon 
family reigned from A. D 800 to 1066—366 years; 
and gave 16 Kings to the nation. Tbe Norman 
family reigned from A. D. 1066 to 1135— 69 years — 
3 Kings. The French house of Blois, from A. D. 
1135 to 1154—19 years— I King. Tbe house of 
Anjou or Plantiigenel (French) held Ihe ihrone 331 
fears, from A. U. 1151 to I4S5, and furnished Eng- 
land with 14 KingB. In the year 1400 the Duke of 
Lancaster usurped Ihe throne, ailer having mur- 
dered the Duke of York; and from this time tbo 
two rival families were engaged in continual feuds. 
At length the nation was plunged into a civil war, 
which raged from 1453 till 14S5;and in which most 
of Ihe Princes and families of York and L»ncasler 
slain. These rival houses furnished each 3 
Kings, and the two branches were united in Henry 
VII. and peace reatored on hia accession lo tbe 
throne A. D. 1485. Henry was the first of Ibe 
Tudors; and this family wore the Crown till tho 
""13- llSyearB,andgare tu England 5 5dta< 
The Scotch (amity of Stuart next succeed- 
ed," and filled the tbione till Ihe year 1714-111 
leurs; in tbe persons of 6 Sovereigns. To them 
ucceeded Ihe present house of Brunswick, who 
have given 4 Kings, and swayed tbe sceptre 115 

Of the whole number (133) 46 were killed; about 
le half the number in battle, the remainder by 
her means. Two were accidentally killed — one, 
z: Charles I. beheaded — and Ihe remainder irere 
destroyed, either by poison or assassination. Seven 
abdicated the throne— eight were deposed — and 
one became a Monk. Tbe ahorlest reign was that 
of Oibald, lutealy-Kven dayt. A. D. 796:— the long- 
that of George III. from 1760 lo 1S30— GO 
\Ve have the record of but lillle more than 
300 legitimate children, though this is probably not 
more than one third Ihe true number; as before the 
Norman conquest nothing, or at most, little is said 
of any except^ those that wore the Crown. In ad- 
dition lo these we have Ihe names of 35 natu- 
ral or illegilimate cbilJrrn, whi<'b probably falls 
very far short of Ihe trulh. F.ngland has had, 
since the Normtn conquest, three Queens, who 
have governed as Suvrrcii'ns in their own rights, 
viz. Mary, crowned A. D. 1 5 3S— Elizabeth, crown- 
ed A. D. 1553— and Anne, in 1703. lo addilioD to 
these was Mary, the sister and predecessor of Anne, 
who shared tbe ihrone and government with her 
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buibsnd, Willitini 111. The mo&l conspicuous per- 
tont, considered usurpers are Slepbcn, of the bouse 
of Bluis, A. D. I )34, end Richard Hi. (the bumped 
back) Diike of York, A. D. 1483, and Oliver Crom- 
well, who look the reign of government with ibe 
lille of Protector, sner the execution of ChBrleg I. 
(1660) In cslling the bouse of Brunswick la the 
throoe, England Tihs restored liie line of ber an- 
cient Kine* — thai raniilf being descended lineally, 
through the female brunch, from Wooden, Ibe an- 
cieot Suon King- 

Kings of Scutlisd, 
1'he house of Fergus reigned from A. D. 404 to 

ISTO— 9li6 jears, and ^ave to Scotland 60 Kings. 

The house of Sluart reigned lo ibe year 1603, the 

fieiiod when the union took place between £ng- 
tnd and Scotland, 3S3 years, and gave 9 Sove- 
reignsj making in nil B9- A singular Tale leems lo 
have attended the Scollish Kings, — of their whole 
number, no less than 30 came Id their dcalh bf vio- 
lent means, and by accident. Ten were slain in 
battle — 12 were murdered, (S of Ibem by their 
wives or through their instrumentality)— 3 were 
drowoed; one died in prison — one starved lo dcalb; 
two were beheaded — one died of grief— one of Ibe 
bite of ■ mad wolf, and one commilted suicide — 
two are uncertain. The two principal usurpers, 
Oriinus and Macbeth. James VI. afterwards Jamea 
I. (of England) was the lasl Scottish Kin);, and the 
SOD of Mary, who was treacherously imprisoned by 
Queen Elizabeth eighteen years, and then cruelly 
beheaded by her order, to ber everlasting disgrace. 
In him the two crowns were united, and the Scot- 
tish monarchy became eitinct, as an independent 
goTernment, in the year 1603. The sborlest reign 
recorded ia six months, and the longest foriynine 
vears: in the person of VVillism, surnamed the 
lion, from the year 1164 to 1313. 



SEAT OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 
Leaving Philadelphia by the Bordenlown rout 
jou pass point Brerze, as it was called by Slephi 
Sayre, once Sheriff of London, of whom it was pii_ 
chased by the presunl owner, Joseph Bonaparte, 
once King of Naples, Spain, and Ihe Indies. The 
househefirsl built was burnt— some say by the Holy 
Alliance, in order to destroy the wriltfn proofs there 
preserved of their imperial and royal meannesses. 
Where it slood there is now a very high Bdvidere, 
which coQlains a chapel, and commands extensive 
views of the picturesque scenery surrounding it for 
many miles. A mursby creek Ihat used to creep 
through the jcrounds, by Idling in the river, has 
been swelled into a fine sheet of running water, im- 
proving as much Ihe health as Ihe prospect. The 
groundi are mined by curious and extensive subter- 
rane«o passages, which lead from the present man- 
sion to Ihe Delaware. It stands rnlher nigh Ibe 
road, and consists of a central building, flanked by 
lowers. There are, besides, several other dwelling 
houses in Ibe enclosure. About sixteen hundred 
acres of land are attached to il, divided into several 
farroa, and pervaded by roads, cut for rides, along 
the river, around the lake, through Ihe woods, and 
otherwise, so as to afford pleasant exeursions about 
Ihe premises. The Count, as he is enlilled, c 
Uiiler Bonaparte, as Ihe country people someiimc 
eall him, h»s expended a greet deal of money in in 
provements, of which Ihe neighbourhood, and, in 
leed, every body, partakes, on the highways. Hi 
•oants account fur their rents in making roads, 
''earing woods, and the like: and Bordenlown is 
^really indebted to bis residence fur '' revival. On 
iundays thi! house and grounds ar- —"uenled by 
.rowds of visiters from ""> ■■•*■■'■■ '^ewhere, 

a whom every thing is t,... '■...Iiing can 

■iceed the kind and cordia >.. .,, , > *- -.h^V 
*r''er, whosn hafp-- ■'■ ' — -" 'l, ,„.„ 



speakinc of his exrelteni government of Naples, 
pared him to Pl-lo on the throne; to which il 
may be added, ihat he subititules Point Breexe for 
thrones without a murmer. Many respectable Ame- 
ricans, formerly, could not think gf a Frenchman 
without aversion, or, of Bonaparte, witbout horror. 
All such as have become acquainted with the in- 
stance of both, who BO quietly and respectably dwells 
in New Jersey, have surrendered their prejudices, 
without other effort or iniluence on his part than Ihe 
conslitutional amenity of his conduct, candour of his 
conversation, and cnnstancy of his principles. In- 
itead of losing by approach, he never fails lo gain. 
Abounding in the most interesting recollections of 
the greal events, and men of modern Europe, and 
speaking freely on all subjects, hatred, anger, re- 
venge, and detraction, appear to be foreign to his 
nature. Among other proofs of a sincere and kind 
dlfposilion.il is delightful lo hear him declare, as 
he docs, with uniform earnestness, Ihat Ihe much 
abused Napoleon was as amiable and well disposed 
as is Ihe grateful brother who beara this testimony 
to his character. The dameslics, some of them, 
who served him twenty and Iblrly years ago, are now 
in bis family, bi Point Breexe, where all deserving 
guesis are welcomed with a reception which leaves 
none but Ihe most agreeable impressions. The 
stale of New Jersey owes lo hia arrival there the 
repeal, Pennsylvania Ihe modification, and New 
Vork, (il is believed,) also the repeal of Ihe odious 
and preposterous common law, preventingforeigners 
ownmg real estate, which is discrediting to any 
commonwealth where it exists. It is impossible to 
think of Spain without regrel that so fine a country 
should have unfortunately deprived itself of the 
melioration which Joseph Bonaparte's government 
would have established there, instead of its present 
degradation. 



3, July 4.) 



(From the St. Louis (Missouri) Beaeoi 
Shugqlino in the West. 
Progress of the Tariff on Woollen Goods. 
In Ihe year 1790, 6rsl laid, 5 per cent, 

■* 1798, raised lo 121 •• 

1804, " 15 

1812. " 27 " 

'• ISI6, reduced lo 3S " 

1824, raised lo 38 " 

1838, " 90 

This is Ihe duty— but (be amount of protection 
which the domestic woollens actually enjoy, is al- 
ways 20 per cent, more than the 'i'ariff, as the 
profit to the British exporter and American importer, 
with freight, insurance and other necessary charges, 
are full 20 per cent upon Ihe cost of the article at 
Ihe manufactory, Woollen goods enjoy a protec- 
tion now as high as 110 per cent, in Ihe IJniled 
Slates; but it seems of the tariff as of every thing 

else, Ihat there con bt loo much of a good thing, 

Instead of paying this 110 percent (he British send 
Uieir goods up the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, and 
pour Ihem across Ihe western frontier of ihe Uniled 
Stales, without Ihe payment of any duly al all, A 
regiment of infanlry was ordered from iMissouri lasl 
fall lo lake post on (he Lakes to arrest these prac- 
tices; but fool soldiers, shut up in fotls two hundred 
miles apart, make but poor progress in catching 
Canadians, who glide over Ihe water in dark nighls, 
deliver their cargoes to receivers on the American 
side, and are back before day. 



;nlions having 
ived two imir of cotton stockings, from the 
^■■iryport Ho$iertj Jilamifaclory. 

"■lej-'ince these stockings are staled lo be 

■- the inH)orled ailicle, and probably 

-ur' '•'- Cotton iuiggvig it monufactur- 



'hich surpasses that made from hemp. In n very 
horl lime, the Journal thinks they will be able {o 
supply the soulbern market with bagging, from Ihe 
material itself, at a very reduced coat 



THE SPIDER 

The Spider, against which there is so strange and 
general a prejudice is in reality a most inieresting 
family. The natural history of Ihe Aranea diadtma 
is remarkably so. One day last summer, I saw a 
small garden spider on the back of a lime leaf, am) 
by it what appeared to be a minule white blossom, 
I took Ihe taller into my hand, when a friend, who 
was observing the movements of Ibe little siitder. 
remarked thai il became suddenly agitated. What 
1 had removed, was the bag that contained iti egas; 
I immediately replaced il. There were several El- 
tie holes in the leaf; the spider fastened several 
threads to the bag, unlil the line was strong enoufh 
In draw il, and Ifaen, partly by drawing, and parti/ 
by pushing wilh his le^s and body, brought it to 
one of the holes, and drew il through lo Ibe under 
side of the leaf My friend again turned Ibe leaf, 
31 posing Ihat side to the light, and the spider haslen- 
ed again lo remove it into the shade. It was curious 
to observe, that Ibe insect nol only conveyed th« 
bai: again to Ihe other side of the leaf through one 
of the holes, but that il drew a line across, and pa«f 

' over Ihe bole it had drawn il through before, and 
veyed it through the next. We then laid the 
lenf aside; and on looking al il again sometime af- 
terwards, found Ihe spider and its bag slstionary in 
ihe very spot in which we had left it- The eggt 
i in the security of darkness and it was sallstieil. 
[Englithman't Mmmut. 



He Ihat can look with raplure upon Ibe agoniei 
of an unoffending animal, will soon learn to view 
Ihe sufferings of a fellow creature with iadiffereoce, 
and in lime he will acquire the power of viewing 
them even with triumph, if ihat fellow creatare 
should become the victim of his resentment, be it 



ful is Ihe facility with which a judicious instructor 
may bahituate them to tender emotions. I have 
iherefore always considered mercy lo beings of an 
inPerior species as a virtue which children are very 
i-apahie of learning, hut which is most difficult lo 
be taught, if the heart has been only familiarind 
tospectiicles of distress, and lias been permilled 
either to behold Ihe pangs of any li ving creature viitb 
cold insensibilily, or to inflict Ihem wilh wanloo 
barbarity. [Parr. 



OBIaiHjir.ANECD0TB. 

A few years ago, a couple of Dutchmen upon Ih4 
high hills of Limestioo, though very friendly, had 
a dreadful falliogoul about one killing (be olber'l 
dog. Cor which he sued for damages. They wers 
called into court, and Ihe defendant in Ihe case was 
asked by the Judge if be killed the dog. "Be aure 
1 kilt him," said Ihe Dutchman, "put let him proof 
il." This being quile salisfactory, the plaintiff ta 
'he case WHS catted on to answer a few quesliooi' 
he was asked by the Judge, to what amouut he es- 
timated the damages; be did not understand Ibis 
question so well; so to be a lidle plainer, Ihe Judga 

asked him what he thought the dog lo be worth. 

■'Be sure," said he, "the dog was wot nolliog, but 
since he was so mean as to kill him, bo afaall pay 
de full walue of him." [Claibem UtrM. 

A Fish pitiiiq Tribdtk-hohbt. 

One of the men on board Ihe schooner Blank 

CiLj)lBin Hopkins, which arrived at 'JVuro, on Sun 

<•* lasl, drew qp a fish, wki|> it the tenJta, iMTinr 
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We pftiied the tait two dajt in Ihat highly cul- 
tinted, beiuliful and hcnilh; diAlrict of Bdllimore 
coanty, on "tbt fFalern Run." on either lide of the 
turnpike; and if vre hud yielded to our own inclina- 
tioD and (he ttrong temptdliom held oul by Ihe hos- 
pitalilj of the aeighbouti, wc should hare remain- 
ed (no neeka. 

Wo •csrcely think Ibe beautj of tbal romantic, 
and, in miniature, mountainous region, can be gen- 
erally known; or it may bf, (hal leemlog with Jui- 
uriwt crops and clothed yet in the deep verdure of 
June, it appeared to us even more enchanting than 
usual. There can however be no niislake in Ihe sa- 
lubrity nbicb must arise from its springs coal and 
copioul; and air — so pure and elastic, Ihat you 
T<»pire italmasl insensibly, and the body and spirits 
become animated as if suddenly relieved of an op- 
presiive nei^bl — not a spear of grass is yet fired, 
not a leaf has fallen; [he whole country reminds us 
of frhat we have often heard of Ihe perpetual ver- 
dure of England and Ireland. The very ladies 
teemed to be, if possible, more kind, and lo look 
inreeler Ihan usual. Considering how limited and 
how irregular Is the help and assistance spared from 
the farm (o Ihe homestead, it is wonderful nhat 
ample provision these good bouiewivcs contrive to 
make of fine butler and rich cream, and fat poultry 
hnd fresh vegetables, and all Ihe various fruits of 
Ibe season. 

With sueb matrons pretiding at the sumptuous 
table, and lovely ddughlers, whosa rosy cheeks pro- 
claimed Ibe healthiness of the country, to "lend en- 
chantment to Ihe view;" well might a grateful and 
kdmiring guest, when called on by a Farmer presenr, 
tor bi* prevailing Ihoiight, respond in Ibe fullnets of 
his heart— "The rarnier-cssM— Heaven hiesa them! 
What would Ftirmers do nilhoul them? They 
give (o life its luslrc and perfume, and ye are 
weeds without Ibem.'' 



s seldom 
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e> New YoRi MiaROB— It 
the liberty of intruding our advice with respect 
Ibe pvUicalions inosl suitable fur famihes. There 
is DIM. however, which we would recommend, par- 
liculailj lo Ihe ladies— it is Ihe "A*eu York Mirror 
mid ImiUt' Literary Gazette," published every 
turdaj by George P. Morris, at {4 per annum. 
ia an ueelleol miiCel1any,dBvoted lo the ins' 
and BBUCtnent of the younger members of society, 
but in tk« pi[ges of which the middle aged and old 
Bay find nuch worthy of their allenlioii. It is em- 
belliihed with occasiunal elegant copperplate en- 
p«*in|a of public edifices, Sic, and each number 
coatpiM apiece of original muiic. generally arrang- 
•d Ar tba piano forte. U ii one of the most beau- 
UTullj printed papers io Ihe United States, and its 
eotnniw ue earefnilj guarded by its inlelligent 
•dilor. U wall from any thing calculated to wound 
Iba aMMbilil^ of the must delicate modesty and 
alriet Boralily, ai from sectarian allusions in reli- 
fion awl parliaan discussion in politics. Little mors 
need be taid, we should think, to indi 

of a n 

lera. 

GrbUI Bxahs — We were last week presented 
wilb ■ b«v green be^ns, of a variety new in our 
market, hf. Uessrs. Sineluir St Moore. They arc 
pole beane, and of an excellent ouHlily, and very 
produelivr. The pods are as lleshy and tender as 
the best French beans, even when brginnini; to turn 
fellow; and thus they admit the full growth of the 
heao in Ihe pod, which is very rich. A remark made 
by Mr. SincMir, iJltulrales their good propertie* bet- 



than any thing we can say: Hs observed ih^il, 
consequence of (heir great producliveness ami 
hness, Ihey were "the best poor man's beans I 
am Bcquainled with." There is one thing in green 
beans generally lost sight of; thai is, Ihe pod con- 
tains hot tittle nutritive matter in comparison with 
the bean; and thus, those which admit the full 



French beans, and olhcrs which are necessarily ga- 
thered when the bean has scarcely formed, lo insure 
their tenderness. If, Iberefore, nutrition forms any 
part of Ihe object of eating, and it is thought thai 
modern philosophy nas not yet entirely exploded 
this old fushioned theory, green beans which admit 
Ihe Tutl growth of Ihe bean, such as friend Sinclair's, 
ighl always to be preferred over those of a diffei- 

8> A correspondent complains of the eiclusion of 
mate animals kept for breeding, bul not raised in 

Ihe Slate, from a eompetion for premiums, at our 
tile shows, and thinks they ougbl lo be admitted 
well as taalei. There is much reason in Ihe sug- 

gesiion, and it is commended to the notice of the 

Agricultural Society. 
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Cork in Viaoim*. 
—Richmond Jug. IT, 1829. 



The crops of Indian corn in Virginia surpfli... 
any thing ever known before. F.ven on ihe thin 
forest lands they are eicellent, but on the banks of 
ivers they are astonishing. As I came up James 

r, a field of reclaimed swdrop, belonging lo a 

Mr. Aiken of Petersburg, appeared from the density 
of the growth, (o have beeo sown broadcast. 

The Richmond Compiler of Friday last, says — 
The corn crop is unusually prodiising in the differ- 
ent parts of Virginia, from which we have any ac- 
counts. An inlelligent gentleman remarked to us 
yesterday, and he was 70 odd years ofage, that Ae had 
never seen in bis section of the slate the indicalions 
of a more abundant harvest The tobacco it said 
lo promise a large crop; but the quality does nol 
probably correspond with its quantity. It has, as 
it were, overgrown itself, in consequence of the co- 
pious rains that have fallen during the season. 

Port-Gibion, (Mistiaippi,) Juty Sa. 
Since our settlement in the country, we hAve not 
witDassed so wet a season as the present. Indeed 
our oldest citizens do nol recollect its parallel. The 
winter was remarkable for the number of its rains; 
Ihey continued to flood Ihe country through the 
spring; and, contrary to all prognoslic of a dry sea- 
son, usually consequent, Ihey have not yet ceased. 
The rains, for Ihe last six months, will average, we 
are confident, more than one io three days, and 
some of these Ihe most ropious, and others conti- 
nuing Ihe day through. In the sii months, we do 
not recoiled hut one week of clear weather, while 
several, of continued drizzly showers, are fresh on 
the memory. 

LiTCbT Foreign News. 

By arrivals at New- York from Havre and Liver- 
pool, intelligence ia received to the 8lb July, about 
one week later than previous advices. The news 
from the seat of war in the East, is highly favora- 
ble lo the Russian arms. The defeat of the Turk- 
ish army on Ihe llih June, was followed hy Ihe 
almost total rout of the forces of the Grand Vizier, 
north of Ihe B'llkan mountain— nothing remaining 
but Ihe garrisons of Silistria and ChounJa. The 
following is the Russian official account of the niove- 
uienls succeeding Ihe ballle of the lllh June: 

"W*RSAw, June 10 {33). 

"The rout of the Oltoman army has been so com- 
plete, and tba pursuit eooGdcd to General Count 



Pahlen eieculed with so much vigor, that, with lbs 
eiceplion of some caiairy, who appear Io have fall- 
en back towards Aldos, the remains of his army 
have nol been able Io rally any where- The Grand 
Vizier had succeeded in getting into Cboumla, ac- 
companied by a feeble escort of cavalry. Our par- 
ties of Cossacks brought in every moment fresh 
transports of prisoners, cannon, baggnge, and colors, 
taken from the Turks in their flight. The number 
of cannon taken amounts already to nearly sixty, 
and the loss of the enemy in killed is about 0000 
men. Ours was also considerable in the battle of 
Ihs SOlh May, (llth) and amounts lo 1400 killed, 
and 600 wounded, amongst whom aretwoGenerali. 

"A body of 1,500 horse, wiih infantry, having 
left Choumla, probably to watch our movemeats, 
had occupied with the infantry and arliilery two of 
Ihe redoubts whi,:b we hsd conslrucled last year.— 
The cavalry had luarched forward Io cover them. 
General Rolh, who was proceeding Io the village of 
Mdrasch.bavingobserved the cavalry, ordered for Ih- 
wilh General I'rince Mendatoff to make a charge 
with some squadrons of the hussars of Alexandria 
and Akfalyr, and six pieces of light artillery. Tbi* 
charge completely succeeded; Ihe enemy was over- 
thrown, and fell back with the luss of two standards. 

"In the pursuit of this detachment, Ibe General 
found himself under Ihe fire of one of Ihe redoubli; 
but immediately making a pari of his hussars dis- 
mount, he marched at their head, and in a moment 
carried Hie redouhl, where Ihe Turk* left two can-, 
nun and two standards. 

"The second redoubt was occupied by nearly 500 
men, protected by a bjltery, which showered grape 
shot upon our troops. 

"Aller having refarmeJ his di-lachment, and unit- 
ed some compdniuas of chasseurs and infantry. 
Prince Mendatoff ordered an attack with Ihe bayo- 
net instead of answering the fire of the Turkish 
musketry, and carried the redouhl. Five cannon and 
livelve Blaodards were the trophies of this brilliant 
teat. But the eicilementuf Ihe soldiers was such 
that few prisoners were taken. The enemy left 
nearly six hundred dead on Ihe epol, and we lost 
one hundred in killed and wounded. 

"The Imperidl army was full of ardor, notwith- 
standing the fatigue of five consecutive forced march- 
es, followed by a battle which was disputed for soma 
hours with the greatest fury." 

Coaro. Jaiie 11— Advices from Egina Mate that 
the protocol of the ■ISJ March, recognizing Ibe 
sovereignty of Ihe Saltan, wilhoul defining the 
limits of Greece, had erected great dissatisfaction, 
which was increased by Ihe pretensions of the Eng- 
lish Consul General, who. having obtained an audi- 
ence of the President of Greece, demanded of him 
the raising of all the bloekades. ihe rec.ll of all Ihe 
Greeks in the interior of the Morca, and Ihe cessa- 
tion of hostilities ag^iinst Ihe Porte. The Preaideot 
formally refused to cease ho.liliiiss and to withdraw 
the Greeks from Livadia. and informed Ihe British 
Consul that his duty forbade bis giving up the Ad- 
vantages already obtained, and Ihat be would only 
yield to superior force. He, at Ihe Siuue time, des- 
patched orders lo all Ihe commanders not lo qail 
their posilioiis. The Count has also sent a vessel to 
the Ambassadors who are repairing lo Constantino- 
ple, lu inform Iheni of the rtsolution of the Presi- 
dent of Greece. It is nnl known what effect this 
may have on the medialing powers, but it is seen 
tbdl the Greeks refuse the piotecloral and Ihe ar- 
mistice thai should precede Ihe intervention of the 
powers at Conslantinoplc. 

Rioti in Iriland.—'Vhts papers bring many ac- 
counts from Ireland, of riots and murders. The ill- 
hlood between the Orangemen and Catholics has 
not became cool, and the fairs are fruiiful of brawls. 
At Ihe fair of fiorrisokeane, a house was allaekcd 
by previous arrangement. Several armed mm ' 
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were BBscmbled within, for i(s defence. They 
£red, tnd Ihree a( the riolers were killed, sod two 
mortally irounded. At Miltown Malbay, a man 
was shot by (he police. There had been a desper- 
ate riot at Manorhamillon, which the military were 
called from Sligo to quelL Four men were killed, 
and many wounded. Individual instances of rob- 
bery, outrage and murder, are too nuoiertius to be 
recounted. Great alarm begins lo prevail, particu- 
larly in the northern counties— Sligo, Leitrim, Ca- 
van, and Monaghan; but in Fermanagh, according 
to the concurrent reports which are received from 
that CDUnlyj the parlies are actually organizing for 
a bailie. A district meeting of (lie Masters of the 
Orange Lodges was held in that county on the Isf 
ult. when it was resolved unanimously that th( 
Orangenen of Fermanagh should continue to as. 
semhre aa usual for the purpose of protecting them- 
■eWel aeainst the "innovelions of Popery." It wai 
nimnusly resolred, to place no further 
a Gorernmeal, bj which they had beeu 



SaUi at Havre, Juh/ 7. — Cotton, '226 bales Lou- 
lana, IDS^; 100 do. at 93; 39 do. SO-SO do. at 
90—449 do. at 83. 
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A letter from a very respectable house in L 
pool of the 7lb uli. says— The decline of the past 
weeh on same descriptions of Cotton, was ii' 
This week so far, it adds, the business done h) 
been very limited, the arrivals are large and the 
market feels heavy, and we shall not be surprised 
if lome further trifling decline takes place befsre 
the demand becomes aclive again. Nothing 
in the state of trade at Manchester. 

Flour is scarcely inquired for, and good New 
¥ork may be had now so low as 358, and even less 
would probably betaken if offered for a quanlily. 
For Flour in bond 39s. would be taken. Tbe last 
week'! average was 69s 4d, making the aggregate 
7Ds 5d. The duty may remain at 10^ 8d for another 
week, but after that it will rise materially. 

Livtrvool, July S, [Evttiing.) — The sales of Cot. 
(on to-day are abour 2500 hales. The large impart 
since tbe Isl, (about 35,000 bags) induces purcha^ 
-to offer lower prices, and holders have met them 
day at a decline of 1 8d. The etport demand for 

Sm is great, and they bad a fair market day at 
an Chester yesterday. 

From the London Price Current of Jidy 7, 
CoHon.— There has been rather more demand 
during the past week, and a fair quantity has been 
•old at very steady prices. 

tiondon, July 7. — The accounts from the country 
throughout, correspond, as to the general improve- 
ment in the crops, and the dull stale of the 
markels- 



Priect Current in Boston, t9ugtut 14. 

^pplti, best, bbl. a . Beans, white, bushel 

.90 a 1.00. Sec/, mess, bbl. 10.60 a 11.00; cargo No. I, 
9.a0 a 10.00) No. 2, S.OO a S.GO. Bullir, inspected. No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .IS. CHttse, new milk, .1 a .9; skim- 
med milk, a. a .3. Flour, Baltimore Honard-st. Lib a 
G.OO^Genesee, a.SOaS.'^S; Rye, best.S.jfi a S.63. Grain, 
Corn, bu. .60 B C2; Rye, .63 a .65; Barley .61; Oats .4! a 
.45. Hogi'-ljifd, 1st sort, new, lb. .9. Porfr, deal, bbl, 
17.50 a IS.OU; Navy, mess, 13.00 b I3.&0; Cargo, No. ). 
13.00 a 13.60, StiH, Herd's Grass, busbel, J.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 9.00; Rje Grass, 4.00; 
Tall MeaJow Oatb Grass a. 60; Bed Top M a l.OC; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. 50; White HoBeysUcklo Clover, 33 i .50; 
Reddo.Na(thorii,.7a.6; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel . FTont, Merino, full blood. Hashed, .3^ a 

.46; do. do. unwashed, .18 a.SZ; do. Ibree-fourths, wash- 
ed, .S6 a .32, do. half blood, .23 a .26; do. quarter, 
washed, -tS a .94; Native, washed .SO a .13; Pulled, 
Lambs', Isl sort, .34 a 36; do. 2d sort, .iSa.ii ' 
spinning, 1st sort, 27a.30. 
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Prieta Current in Pkiladelphi 

■.yellow .S2a.23; Biani, bushel JI.OO 
10. SO a 11, prime 9 as, SO, cargo" " 



17. 



1, liB.S, No. 2, .5 a. 6; Coaon, New Orleans .10a .1 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. 
10; Ftalhtrs, South. .33a.34, West. .30a.Sii fTiz.l^ 
a.S. flour, sup. 6.00; GnB,4.69t a4.75;Rje 3.IJB3.95; 
Cornmeal,hds. 1 1.75 a li.OO, bis. !.I0 a f.lS^; nuned, 

cask a ; bu ; Groin, Wheat 1.00 a j 

Rye .SO a.E5, Corn 1. c. white, .44 a .46, 1, c. jello<r, .*S 
a .46, u, 0, roUDil, .51 a .53; Oats .30 a ,35, Barley, Pa. 
— a — ; do. EasL,66a .60; black-eyed Peas ,40 1 ,50. 
ffimu, Jersey .9 a .11, Virgfinia ,8 a .9, VVestern .8 a .8j; 
Honp.aOO ailO;tflrd,,6a.8; Oi/, linseed, ,67 a68;Porjt, 

mess, a 13.50, prime 11. 60a — , cargo 10.00 a 10,50; 

KiC(, 2.60al.B7i;7'ii5aeco, Kentucky .3i a, 6, Vir. 4ta.7; 
IFos I, common washed lb. .26 a .28, half blood 28. i .31 
three quarters blood ,31 a .3S, full blood .34 a .31; un- 
washed, generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 
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', 6th July. 

Colloii. — The business has been very active for a 
week past and prires of United States short staple 
have been well curtained. Nothing has been done 
in Sea Utiinds, the stock of which is increasing. 
The tales of the past week amounted to 3033 bales, 
vis 839 Louisiana at S4ra 113^; 1394 Georgia Up- 
lands at 81 a 105; this last price was obtained for a 
■mall lot of choice — (remainder Pernams and Ba- 
bla«,) Arrivals 4'204 from the U. Slates; 111 from 
"lO Brazils; 30 from St. Domingo. Slock on hand 
4lh July, S6,4i!7 bales, of which 24,G0T bales are 
'I Stales sorts, 

Qiureilron Bark New Vork, lof a 18 — Pbiladel 
"•la 90f a 50,50 

lice. — The arrivals continue to be heavy; 1122 
mgs have been received from Piedmont (we state 
'•is to shew the sources of siipplv,) The demand 
light— only 33 lierces and iS half do, Carolina of 
iOod quality have been sold- they brought 33f. — 
'* lierces ordinary and 60 good brought 30f, duly 



J. S EASTMAN. 

Has now on hand and is constantly supplied (at bis Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural, and Seed Rslablishment, Na. SG, 
west Pratt street, Baltimore,; with WHEAT FAN'S of 
the most approved kinds, made of (he best materials, 
and by good worknemj also, Cjliqdrico; Straw Cut- 
ters, of which be is patentee, they are adapted to every 
bind of long forage, and surpassed by no other machine 
for the B lime purpose in anj country. Likewise, d 
assortment of Gideon Davis* highly improved Patent 
Ploughs, — the advertiser has recently made some im- 
provement on the Shares of this Plough, which he '.rusts 
will be found an important advantage. 

Also, Clezy's improved Scotch Plough, and improved 
Bar Share and Coulter Ploughs, of largo sl^e, Culliia- 
tors. Patent Corn Sbeilers, Dutch Cutting Boxes, 
Brown's Vertical Wool Spinner, Cast Steel Axe», su- 
perior Oil Slonaa, &c, &c. 

Likewise, a general assortment of the Messrs, Land- 
reths' Gnrden Seeds, warranted fresh and good, and at 
the same prices they are sold for at their store is Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders will bo received for Green House 
Plants and Bulbous Roots, from the Messrs. I.andreth'. 
splendid eolleetion delivered here in good order, il tbe 
Philadelphia prieeE, 

Also, Fruitand Ornamental Trees. On hand agood 
'supply of Orehard O""" -"" '-'■-- "--•'• >--" 
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Saturday, S3 

Sunday 33 

Monday, 34 

Tuesday 2S 

Wednesday,.. 36 
Thursday,.... 27 
Friday, 28 



5 at 

5 22 
a 33 
5 24 
5 25 

5 a? 



6 39 
6 38 

6 37 
6 36 

6 35 



1 53 
S 4a 

3 46 

4 40 



New Moon, 29th, 3 h. 4 
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CBTTictid for tht .^mtrtesn farmir. 
BiLTiHORE MiniET.— There is no change in tbe 
prices of flour. Our quotation of Howard street i» for 
that of new wheat; sales of old have been made at $5; 
the wagon price is JS 121; City Mills flour is worth it, 
two to tour months credit, Gbium, — Sales of best white 
wheat have been made within tbe range of our quota- 
tions— a cargo of 6S0 bushels brought $l,OS. Ordinary 
wheat is dull. Corn is dull at quotations. Livi Btocc. 
—There is no improvement in beef on the hoof, aad 
rate is still further depressed. 
Maryland, ground leaf, gG.OO a 10,00— 
seconds, ordinary. 4,00 a 5.00— red, 4.00 a 6.0O— fine 
red, 7,00 08.00, for wrapping 6. OOo 10.00— Ohio, con- 
on, . o — .—good red a .— fine jello* 

— a Rappahannock, 9.00 a S.60 — Kentucky, 

ie 4,00 D 5.00— wrapping, 4,50 o 7.00. 
Floor- best white wheat family, J9.00 a 8.50*- sa- 
pertinc Howard-It. 5,36 11 5.311; eity mills, — aS.tWSua- 

quehaona, CoaH Meil, bbl. S.STi-GniiH, best red 

wiieat, new 90, a. 96;— best while do, new l,06Bl,)Oi 
ord, to good, .30 .SD— Coax, white, .40b.41i yel. .40 
-' " .E3-OaTB,—a.«5— Beams, 1. 10al.lt 

-ClOVEE BEED,3.ie a S.50— TlMOTHV, 

IaS.50— OacHaHDGHiis,9aS.S0— Herd's, .ISal.DO- 
LucerDe .371 a .601b.— Bahlet, .4Sa .50— FLaasEEO, .1G 
~ iTTOH, Virg. .91 a .10— Lou. .11 a ,lt— Alab. 9 a 
-.Mlasissippi .10 a .IS— North Carolina, .8 a .S— 
Gao..9a.lO— WuisHET.hhds. 1st p. ,21|— inbbls ,SSa 
141— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .16- wash- 
ed, .18 a .SO — crossed, .20 a .SS- three-quaTteT,.(6 a 
.SO— full do. , 30 . 50, accord'g to qual — Hemp, Russia, 
ton, 9210 B — ; Country, dew-rotlcd. 136 a 140— wBler- 
rotted, IIOb 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl. 

5.501 do. trimmed, 6. iO— North Carolina, No, 1, a 

.60— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a 4.0O; No. I, 3.G0> 
,75— Mackerel, No, 1, 6.60; No.S,6,tO; No, 8,4,50— 
BacON, hams, Baltimore cured, ,9 a .10; do. Eastcni 
Shore, .114— hog round, cured, .7 a .B—Foatbera, .JB 
a .30 — Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, A3.S0, ground, 
I .S6 bbl.- Prime Beef on the hoof, (4.60 a S5.«S. 

Six d'-llars and fifty cenU by the single barrel, for 
Ellicotls' Palipsco white wheal lamilj flour. 
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AoaicniiTViLi]. 



On the differmt lorlt i>f Wool, and Ihe manner of tu- 
terlaiiiing Ikdr Quatitia. 
An imporlant service noulil he renilered (o Ihe 
cau«e or induttr;, if our naturalisli would under- 
take to deMribe, in detail, M the linonn races of 
tvool'bearing animalB; Tor Ihe epecial object of 
IbBltInK boown Ihe nalure of ihcir various produclj, 
&nd of rurnishin| to agriculturists and munuraclu* 
cers, direction* for Ihe management, breeding and 
crossing or Iheie animaU, and Ihe peculiarities and 
tdvantage* ol Ihe different sorts of wools Tor manu- 

There isf^bterved, between the products of cer< 
tain foreigi^aa well as indigenous races, analogies 
*fthich would serve to indicHle a ravourahte condi- 
tion Tor effecting advnnlageous crossings; the re- 
learchei and experiments which we are making ta 
ateertaia Ibeic analogies, teem to promise some fa- 
vourable results, which we shall make known, if 
our hopes become realized. But Ihe impoasihilitj 
of sludjing a great man; of Ihese races, with which 
we have too slight an acquaintance, deprives us, no 
iloubt, ofthe most imporianl observaliona that are 
to be made upon this subject. 

* In the mean while, and expecting thai naturalists 
will attend to our demand, we shall divide Ihe wooU 
in general, into Ihree Kreat classes, viK tommm 
tooob, mixed or mongrel toools, {(tiiiue milu,) and 
JNcrtiio uiooU. 

-j-iic 1.U1U..1U.I ..uwi., ' •■— 'i"iil»tly the miied 
wools, are jirecisely those that present ii... _,„h|. 
varieties, of whicti we have been able to slud^ , . 
a small number, nolwilbstanding the trouble we 
have taken to procure a great variety of samples in 
eur f isiis through a great number jf sheep folds'. 
As regards these, therefore, we have but little to 
taj; but wewill turn our atlenlion.nore 
rino wools of a pure race, which are more easily 
classiGed; and the produce of vhirb, besides, is 
more parlicuUrlj interesliog to lur agricultural and 
tnanufacluriBg industry. 

SkCTIOH I 

Of Ote CommonfPoolt* 

The common wools, like ol^er wools, present cer- 
tain very dislinct cAarnedra/'liua some are more or 
less friizled, or curly, (on"'**'); generally, hoiv- 
ever, their dialinclive char>:ler is imnolh or critptd. 

It must be remarked, (at aniniig Ihe common 
wools, those that are ihe "tit, toflett and most tup- 
fie, are (with very fen e^eptions,) those that comt 
nearest to having Ihe naraeleri of fritzlcd and 
eiubj, and (he curls of hich are most regular. Ul 
this we may become sf'fied by eiamining some of 
the common wools Normandy, Picardy, and 
other parts of Kranc- <"ore parliuularly Ihose ol 
jBerry and BouMMtUta "'hich have appeared to ug 
to be the finest. 

• In England, D-f^rtt, Sardinia, and other coun- 
tries, there are laf "t particular qualities which we 
should have beBiV's"ed to give an account of here. 
In England, part'J^^'y. Ihero are several sorts, which 
of theniielTGS w". ''e(i""'e ■ diiiioct treatise, in con- 
sequence or ll' "uporlanco in the manufactur 
worsteds Ce'''fl ^"^J '"'' knitted sIuSs (IrieoU.) 
is ouf inteat' "? "eslow particular attention ii 
tham ; the sM* "''"''' reduce these sorts of wool 
not found in"'"^'^' ""' nothing cnuld be more di 
blethanll^j'""^"*- " " 



The common wools, which are frizileil . 
{onduUti.) are cencrsHy short; the longest 
ciceed, in rtal length, four inches and a half; the 
shortest being not less than ihree inches. What 
|iarlicularly dislinguihhes them, is their grea 
cepiibilily of eiiension. Of ail the common i 
the shcL-pHhich yield this wool are those most easily 
benefilled by receiving merino blood. 

The common wools that arc flat or »moo(A, 
generally very cosrse and not susceptible of ihose 
modes of elaalicily which we have described as T 
vourable in Ihe fulling operation; but Ihey are r 
wanting in that species of softness which is a resi 
of the uniformity of Ihe fbrt (6riii,) their stem 
equal and of regular growth. They vary in length 
From Ihree to ten inches; the Rio de la Plata wools, 
which are of this Ullet length, and which are used 
by certain manufacturers for Ihe list of cloths, are, 
we have found, the longest and the coarsest; they 
are, in this latter respect, somewhat like horse-bi ■ 

The shortest imooth aool with which we are i 
quainted, we found in Souabta; it Is about three 
inches long, and very coarse and dry," 

The common wools, the character of which is 
that they are eritptd, generally present a very une- 

Sial grovilh.wd their 5bres'hnve no unirormily; 
ey have very little loftntii, and are barely more 
supple than smooth wools. We have by us, a spe- 
cimen of crisped wool from Africa, the real length 
of which is about ten inches, we have never sei 
any longer, its growth is very confused as far up 
Ihe two thirds of iia stem. The cri^spetl charact.. 
which this wool eibibils at its base, decreases going 
lowardi its cilremilies, and the stem terminates 
within (he last third of its length in a straight and 
smooth end; ils crisped chai'acler has not bestowed 
upon it the etaitieity of eoalraetion; for it may be 
broken without losing ils character. The fibres are 
very unequally fine, even varying in ihia respect, 
between their base, or root, and their ends. 
. Tlinre Ivio fy'" f"""* Mil..,. ...i.;„ ...., „r ««- 
riBos (of doubtful purily of blood to be sure ) a sort 
1 "H 'r^'T'V """P^'*- »"d "tending beyond the 
Irng h of the fleece. This wool, which we term 
tngota, or ^oat wool, or poil de cuhtte, bears 
analogy to ihe eominon critptd vtoolt; ii indical 
the animal which bears it. but an indifferent dteree 
of fineness. " 

We have not a* yet spoken of Ihe Jarre, which is 
rather a hair Ihan wool, we may have occasion to 
notice it hereafter. 

Sbctiom 3. 

Of tht Mixed or Mongrel Wool*. 

Confining ourselves even to those wools that are 

he produce of mermo rams wilh ewes of common 

breeds, it is evidently impossible to clasjify the 

roiKd wool., m consequence of Iheir innumerable 

varieties. Hence, a, we have already remarked. 

ihall not he able to say much about this wool. 

wbich, r.ora Its nature, most necessardy offer mere 

modifications of all the others; beside!, in the second 



part of this work, when treating of theep, we shall 
have occasion to speak of the principles of mixing 
wools, {m'linage,) and we shall then make known 
some views which we believe to he useful. In Iha 
meanwhile, we will simply stale that this operation 
has met, in various parts, with complete luccesa, 
and there are, particularly in Saiony, mongrel itooIb 
so perfect that Ihey cannot be discriminated from 
merino wools of the finest qualities. Every thin^, 
therefore, which we may have to aay of these will 
appl^ to this class of wools; as to those that have 
noyas yet been so far improved, it will always be 
ef*y to recognize them by (he want of unirormily 
the fineness of their fibres, and ihe inequalitj of 
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king of, 



one of the parka of H. M. I 

Nubian sheep, thu wool of ,. 

intion. It had been slicarod (lie 

• ' already, al Ihe bo- 

I a half long, and 

~ ~ ight inches long. 



UdIcbb greatly disappoinled 
"t" ^!"' "" ■"■' probably eonlribute with 
^^B achieving of this conquasi, of nicb value 
^nal industry. 
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Wirtemburg. : 

preceding spring, and its „„ 

ginning uf January, four inches ai 
most probably would become seven 

is characloristio difference, from all "other comni, 

formily of lis fibres, in proportion (o ihis fine-'ess. In 
lis growlh II seemed to os regular; (hat is, the stems 
vvere ol equal length and foriii, and ihe fibres of which 
Uiey are composed do not inlermix; the end of the.sleni 
th«f.„^h "''"'"."f ">«■". "ithin two or three whirls in 
thelenglhof an inch. IVe found, likewise, in this wool 
fh! KJ7"?"?l"'yu°'""'"'"'"' "'' ofioftnesa. If 
lhl?d^.r ■.*'"' '*""? "«" '''""" ""' reach, we 
br^ed for ./ i" V'^'fP' '•• Mo»iOB with a merino 
br«ed, for the .ak« of obuining good edinbing wool 
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Section 3. 



Of Merino Wool*. 
We have devoted much study and attention (o 
Ihe different varieties of merino woola, with a vieir 
of classifying them b such a way as to be urvicea- 
ble in practice- 
Thus, all (he superfine and fine merino woola we 
arrange in four classes, as follows: 
1st class, wools of super-fineness {haute finet$«.) 
M do. do. good fineness [belle flaeneu.) 
3d do. do. mid. fineness (ttiediotre.) 
4lh do. do. inferior do. (/. iitferieurt) 

We should have taken for the basis of this dassi- 
ficalion, Ihe mean results of the mensLiratioa or 
measurement of wools, if Ihe instruments inrented 
for that purpose were more Keneratly known, and 
if their uae were not too difficult and loo delicala 
not to give cause, sometimes, to serious practical 
mistakes. However, allhough we reject this basi* 
of classification, it may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to know the dimensions of the diameter of 
the fibre, which, from this system of meuureoient, 
ne would assign to each class, 
tat cla»,diamtler ofthe fibre. 110 to MO of aline 
aJ do. do. do. 80(0 110 do. 

Sd do. do. do. 65 to 80 do 

4lh do. do. do. 40 to 65 do. 

But we have indications that are more eaaily ner- 
ved, more under the eye of each observer, and 
a liable to err 1st, us regards tbe form, or e)u^ 
raeier of the lock (nUcAe,) Sdly, the individual eb«- 
raclers of the fibre which compose this lock; Sdly 
the various relations existing between them- ' 

In order that we be belter understood, we wilt 
y a few words on Ihe growlh of tbe wool, and the 
formaiion of the locks in the fieece. 

The fibres, on leaving the cuticle or skin.seem lo 
be ""H'lcted to each o(her, thev combine variously, 
in different nays and quantities, according to the 
Eneis ol Ihe wool. Sometimes Ihey rest one up- 
oiher. and grow out together In small bua- 
lesB united, as we shall have oceaaoa 
. 1 (he case wi(h Ihe superfine wooli. 
Someiimes they cross each other, by a aorl at it 
were, of natural /effing; Ihis is the case with the 
midilling and inferior sorts of wools. Finally, (her 
grow out straight without pressing against each 
bundling, or intertwining, as in Ihe esM of 
ine common smooth wools. 1 hese different masaei 
of fibres or locks, once formed, are more or leu 
distmctly separated from the adjoining masses, and 
Ihey all terminate on Ihe surface of Ihe fleece in 
different shapes. 

Hence, the growlh of the wool may be iaid (o be 

either regular and paraUel. or irregufar and eon/wd; 

the lock may he email, ihick. igimre, pointed Oat- 

ttxed. Sw. &c. These observations we shall not fail 

apply. 

i-et us now pass lo the examination of the four 
classes of merino wools, which we have formed, 
begging leave to call the allention of our reader* 
to tbe minute details which we have thought it pro- 
per to enter into, as regards (he characlerTiUc lina 
by which ekcD sort ii duiinguished. 
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First Class. 

If a portion of fleece, about the size, for instance, 
of a dollar, be taken with the shears oU' the back of 
a full blooded merino, and this be done witii ^reat 
care/ it will be perceived, in the first place, that 
this wool is composed almost entirely of buiall a^- 
sembla^s of fibres, about the bize uf pins, soine- 
times a little lari^er. The smallest anion';; tlic^e 
bundles,! may contain between fifteen and tutMity 
fibres, and the largest from thirty to thilty-li\<^ 
These fibres arc so nearly parallel to each oihcr, 
tbeir undulations are so uniform, and sometimes so 
intimately subservient one to the othtr, tliHt they 
teem then, to form a bingle filament very ilistinct 
and regularly undulatinii; in its whole len;;tii.| 

These assembla<;es or very small lucks,) would 
each terminate at distinct points on the surface of 
the fleece, if accidents, ruch, for instance, as their 
rubbing, did not destroy their symmetry as they ap- 
proach the surface, or that their extremities were 
not frequently otherivise united at random. How- 
ever, the sample about which we are presently in- 
terested, preserves a size nearly equal throughout 
its whole length, which is a proof of the threat re;!:u- 
larity and parallelism of its growth. It does not 
terminate in a point, which we shall have occasion 
to show is the case with those classes that we will 
presently describe. 

If, now, on one of the fibres of this wool, or one 
of the bundles of them, the number of undulations 
be counted between the length of an inch, they will 
be found to amount to from twenty-eight to thirty- 
eight, and sometimes more, twenty-ci^ht is the mini- 
mum which we allow to the first class.|| 

As to the mean length of the superfine wools, it 
appears to be about two inches, sometimes a little 
more, sometimes a little less. This must be under- 
stood to apply to the lock taken altogether, and not 
to the isolated and distended fibre; for in this latter 
respect, the fibre embraced in a lock two inches 
long, would extend from ihree to three and a half 
inches without being distended. This fibre, as we 
slated before, is as uniformly fine as possible in its 
whole length. It is supple and extensible in the 
highest degree, and possesses the qualities of elas- 
ticity of curl, and elasticity of contraction, qualities 
too easily recognized to require any directions.1T 

* If the wool were plucked out instead of being cut, 
its character would be altered, and this alteration might 
give rise to false observations. 

t We must take care not to confound for larger size 
bundles, those that are but the assemblage of smaller 
ones. 

I This uniformity in the undulations or curl, indicates 
a corresponding uniformity in tlie fineness of the whole 
length of the fibre. The fineness itself is, as we ha?c 
said, in direct relationship with tlie smallness in num- 
bcTf and the unifonnlty of these undulations; that is, we 
repeat it, for wools that are decidedly undulated, but 
not for those wliieh we excepted in the third section of 
«>iir first chapter. 

^ \Vc must not lose sight of what was stated as re- 

sjanls the formation of the stem, and not bestow upon 

I the vulgar acceptation which defines it a smaller or 

greater portion of wo!)l plucked from the body of a 

^■^ey or taken from a heap. 

! It must be remarked that these undulations arc on 
^} row», one above, the other below, and t»»"* '^' i- '*'»' 
'• is counted in the direction of the cu** 

le number of these undulations, mor' . 

. uM^tJ only after huving laker ^' '^rls 
'* ''*»rc j»r'' ""■ ^ • 
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it is evident that all the above observations and 
experiments must be made with the wool in its 
tcreasy state, as then its natural properties have' suf- 
fered the least alterations. With the exception, 
however, of the test for ascertaining: the e/asfici/i/cj/' 
volume t (see Am. Farmer, page 105;) for then it is 
ni'ce^&ary to deprive the wool of all fatty sub- 
btances. 

So mnch for a description of the superfine wools. 
There will he found some, perhaps, that, although 
not oflerinii: all the above characteristic signs, or the 
qualities of which have been altered by various ac- 
ci«lent.s,=^ or still more because there is no general 
rule uiihout exceptions, may, nevertheless, deserve 
to he embraced in the first class; but the principle 
which we have laid down is not the less solidly es- 
tablished in our estimation; and we may, without 
hesitation, assert, that all wools uniting these cha- 
racteritslics mu&t always be classed among the first 
sorts. 

Second CUiss. 

That assemblage of fibres which constitutes what 
we have said was a specimen of the superjine wools, 
is likewise strikingly observed in those which we 
have termed of good fineness {belle finesse.) How- 
ever, in this latter sort, it will be Ibund, that not- 
withstanding the care with which it may have been 
taken off of the fleece, the specimen is very seldom 
composed entirely of this asiiemhlage of fibres, and 
a part of them it is observed have grown separately 
without uniting to the adjoining fibres. These as- 
semblages, or locks, appear besides coarser, or at 
least flatter, and most of them it is perceived are 
composed of distinct filaments; whereas, in the su- 
perfine wools, all these appear frequently to consti- 
tute but one single mass, in consequence of the 
great uniformity of their undulations; they are also 
more liable to be united all the way up, presenting 
an assemblage of many fibres, large and flat, the 
undulations of which can be numbered by attending 

to tbo hovtaontul Qfnewoa mKiAK fhAjr iitavik iurkr\n . 

their surface. 

The specimen of the second class of merino 
wools ofifers some uniformity of sizes, at its basis 
and extremity; nevertheless, the small points by 
which they are individually terminated, are already 
larger^ since they result from the assemblage of a 
greater number of fibres. Its variations in length 
are in about the same numerical proportions, as with 
wools of the first class. The number of undula- 
tions is from 24 to 27 per inch, they are as regular, 
but naturally greater than those of the superfine 
wools. 

Third Class. 

A similar assemblas;e of fibres continues still to be 
perceived in the wools of the third class; but they 
are few in number, and seem entirely to depend up- 
on a superabundance of grease, which glues them 
together. However, independent of these assem- 
blages, the growth of the wool is observed to be ir- 
regular; that is to say, the fibres, sometimes follow 
a parallel course, and sometimes cross each other. 
Hence, as they are all apt to attain an equal length, 

this experiment arc modified by different degrees of 
moisture, a ditference which may even take place in 
consequence of the moisture of the fingers, or the 
length of time the experiment is being tried. 

• Tliese accidents may be pretty frequent. We have 
noticed them in the preceding chapter; unless attended 
to, we run the ri^^k uf passing a false judgment upon 
wool under examination, and a still more erroneous one 
as regards the aninial which has yielded it. In such a 
manner tliat an animal, though full blooded, may be 
deemed inferior; 1st, if it be tiicwoolof the first shear- 
ing which id subjected to experiment; '^'My, if the ani- 
mal has been diseased in the course o neycar; Sdly. 
if it has not been sufficiently fed, ^ '^^ much fco 
•'^'^y, if, during the year, its llccco lu *^cen kep 

fiwxcted from the de**»tcrio"< infiuei. . nnji nr. 



those that are bent do not arrive at the surface, and 
the fleece, instead of being square or cylindrical, 
as in the two first classes, is more or less pointed or 
biistly. 

A characteristic feature, therefore, in the mid- 
dling wools, is that they grow in locks that are more 
or less distinct, thicker or thinner at their base, but 
always more pointed at their extremities. 

In this sort of wools already, the fibres are sensi- 
bly unequal, and an experienced eye sees at once 
the ditference of fineness which is a consequence of 
this. Some, particularly those that have grown 
parallel, and that are embraced in the few existing 
asseinblaices, present undulations that are pretty re- 
gular in their whole length, there are of these from 
twenty-two to twenty-four per inch. Others shew 
only from sixteen to twenty of these undulations — 
the average we lay down is sixteen to twenty-three. 
These undulations or curls, that rise out of the 
bunches or assemblages, do not follow a direct 
course, and are not so regular, some are large and 
high, some small and low; in some IMrts of the 
fibres they do not reach the ends, or at least become 
wider and less frequent. Thence, the extremity 18 
not so fine as the other portions of the fibre. 

Finally, as regards the length of the wools of 
middling fineness, it is much more variable than that 
of the preceding, (we allude yet altogether to undu- 
lated wools,] for we find among this sort, locks that 
are two inches, and others that are from three to 
three and a half long; as to their real length, the 
fibre being less frizzled, it is scarcely more than 
from four to four and a half inches. 

Fourth Class. 

In this sort, the stem or lock is still more pointed 
than in the wools of middling fineness, in conse- 
quence of the greater confusion in the growth. 
Scarcely any assemblages or bundles are obserred; 
the fibres of the lock arp w«*gr "---»— J^**—f-i«tv. 
compared • , — ^" o^nc't or m their different parts. 
-^^•^ general appearance of the lock is that of the 
best common wools, or of a bunch of combed hemp. 
The greatest number of undulations which it eihi- 
bits is fifteen. Its length varies as with the middling 
wools. Here we close what we think proper to tay 
about the classification of merino wools; we trust 
our readers will have followed up the detail of onr 
observations, and we will feel happy if we shall 
have contributed to render the study and knowledge 
of wools easier and more certain. We do not think 
we could exaggerate the importance of this study. 
However, although we have the best reasons for 
believing in the accuracy of the principles which 
we have laid down, wi must say that they may still 
be open to exceptions. 

(To be continued.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF IGRICULTURAL SO- 

CIEXIES. 

The United Aoriculttral Socibtt of South 
Carolina, held its stated ainual meet in Columbia, 
on the I6th December last, when the following So- 
cieties appeared by their dehgates, to wit: 

The Agricultural Society df St. John^s Colleton, 
represented by W. B. Seabroik, J. Townsend, am 
J. \V. Mathewes; the Agricultiral Society of Soutr 
Carolina, Charleston, by JamciRose, Jamei Fcr 
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Winhorn Lawton; the Pendleton Ittrroers' Societi 
by Col. F. K. Huger, and the Hon. David Sloani 
the Beaufort District Society, by th^Hon. Willir-*- 
Pope; the Beaufort Agricultural Surety, by \V^ 
Elliott, the Winyaw Farming Society;hy the Hoi 
E. Flagg, and R. F. \V. Allston; the hrmera* Sr 
ciety of Barnwell, by the Hon. Angus htters^- 
An a'"—*s, distinguished alike by grelft resell. ^ 
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aodieace, io the hall ot ihe House orReprcBenlittiTCr. 
A GOmmunJcHlion was received from Mr. N. Her- 
bemont, eihibiling llie chuscb or railure in his wine 
crop, anil poinlin^ out the means Io HllGvjale (lie 
agricultural distreasen of Ihe aiate, which, on mo- 
tion, was ordered Io be publUheU in the "Southern 
JgtieuUuriit." 

The folloiving olTiceri were elected Tor Ihe next 
two jetLn: Col. Thomas Pincknpy, of Femlleton, 
Prttident; James Ferguson and Thomaa Smith, jr. 
Ejos. HceFraidcnh; Wm.El\to», Kaq. Treamrer; 
R, jr. \V. Allslon, ficcori/iiijT Secretary, Joflpph N. 
Whilner, Col, Cattel, Wm. H. Hay, James Fcreu- 
lon, W. Eltiott, Joseph J. Pope, Col. Benjamin 
Green, and J. W. MHlheiTS, CommiUee n/' Corres- 
pondence. [SoudHni Jff. 

At the snniTersBrj orihe"ST. Andrew's Asm- 
CDLTUHit. iND Police Association," held on the 
7lh April, al ihe Club House, James inland, Ihe 
following gcnilvmcn were elected olGccrs of thi 
Sociely (or the ensiling year, viz: Winborn Law- 
ton, President; John U. Girardeau, Secrttart/ and 
Trtasvrer; T. H. S. Thayer, Wm. S. Godber, Wm. 
M. Parlter, and John Weaeole, Standing Conimitlte; 
John Rivers, Joseph B. Hinson, and Joseph B, Ri- 
vers. .SgriaitturiU ConmtiKee; Joseph W. Maxcy, 
&nd J. J. Mikel, SleiBardi. Air Lawtoa was ap- 
pointed to deliver the next address. 

The Society was honoured vciih Ihe company of 
the Hon. Whileraarsh I). Scabrook, who had been 
elected an honorary member, and been invite ' 
parlicipale in the celebration. A committee on 
tiBlroftbe Sociely, met Mr. Seabrook.and addi 
ed him, to which he made a suitable reply. 

Several reports were read Trom the Agricultural 
and Police Committees. A silver cup, the premium 
for raising the finest cotton on Ihe Island, vas con- 
ferred on Joseph Bee Rivers, Esq, The anniver' 
sary address was .l« J-iiMi-Ed by the Rev. Dr. 
Lefand, with which the Sociely wift iii^My edified 
and delighled. A committee was appoinicit lo re- 
turn ibeir tbajika, and request a copy lor publication. 

The "AQRicoLTUBAt. Socien or Sr, John's, 
C01.1.ETON," held its anniversiry tneeling at the 
Club House, on Ediato island. on Wednesday, Ihe 
8lb ull. at which time Ihe Tolltwing gentli 
elected officers Tor Ihe ensuiigyear 

Joseph Edinga, Sen'r. Jsq. Prciidml; Edward 
Wbaley, Fice Praident; .ohn Townsend, Jr. Esq. 
CorrsMJonrfing SMrefnry; Joseph E, Jenkins, Esq. 
Rteording Secretary; Wn. Seanrook, Jr. Treoiurtr; 
Wm. Seabrook, Jr. Esq. Hon. W. B. Seabrook, J. 
C. Mikell, Wm. M. Muray, and S. Hannahan, Com- 
nit((M on Prtmivmi; H>R. W. B. Seabrook, Joseph 
E- Jenkins, Esq, T. C Mikell, J. Hannahan, and E. 
Mikell, Votnmitlee ofhiptetion forthe Northern Sec 
tionjCapl. Wm. M.>lurray, John Townsend, Jr. 
Esq. CatoA. Beckei. John Jenkins, E. M- bea- 
brook, Jr.— For Iheiouthern Section. 



GARDENING. 
At one of iheate meetings of the Paris Horti- 
cnltural Society* M. Pourquet presented some po- 
tato (ilant* apt* which bad been graced the stalks 
of the lomalr(*o'<i")"'> lyeopereieum, L.) The ve- 
getation of tl^iB plants was very vigorous, and the 
potatoes an ■'^''^"''ed to have bien of ezcellenl 
qtidily. ^^ 

IlTTKBESTIIfO TO FlORISTIL 

Tbecp'><ktion-'>ncier will be glad lo bear of an 
f!aeetiia'P'«'<nli*e against the By, which has hi- 
therto roved BO injurious to this Bower Take some 
bhetepP". ground very fine, and dredge it very 
lilhl' o'B'' the leavei aod alalk whilst the dew is 



] method of deilroying the Hed Spidtr in Hotkoiuti, 
4'C. By Mr, ffiltiain Redding, Gardener to Mri. 
Jilarryatt, lyimUedon Houic, Surrt/. 
Sir, — Allow me Io lay before my brother garden- 
elhod of destroying Ihe red spidi 



cs, hot-h 



I, and peach houses; a method I hare i 



(From Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 

Cider is commonly manufactured by the grower 

of the fruil, though it would certainly be better for 

the public if it were made a distincl branch of buti- 

'ike brewing or distilling. "The true way to 



:llunl cider,'' Munhul observes, "is to'dii- 

practiscd for tlitse ten yearrwit'h\heTrea"lesVrucJ 1*°.'^ 9' ;''= fruit to profesMoiiai cider makew. The 

I take half a pound of flour of sulphur, kill P""*''!'^' part of the prime cider, sold in London 

h a liiil.. milk, add half a peck of hot limt T" *''^" '"«• '! manufactured by professional meo; 

ro small bdils of wliilinR, and mix it well with | ^7.,1^=.?_''''_"=.!"*''°?.'^"""?,**.?/ roaimfaclurmff and 
Ihe thickness of whilewas 



when it is fit for use. I then with a brush, wash the 
(lups and every part of Ihe house, which is of brick, 
with Ihis mixture, in Ihe month of February oi 
March; hut should they require a second washing, 
ivhicb is seldom Ihe case, they may be done at any 
time, when the fires are on, with Ihe greatest safely, 
only using it sparingly for 5 or 6 feet from Ihe fur- 
naces. (Gnrifcun-'i JUagaiiae. 



nvBJkJt sooH'oiHn'. 



CIDER MAKING. 

[Our attention has been called to the subject or 
Cider making, by a respected correspondent; anil 
as this is the appropriate season, we have taken the 
beat Eisay on the subject at command, for this 
week's number of the Farmer. We are able It 
suggest but very few improvements upon the direc- 
tions here given. In Ihe selection of apples, atten- 
tion should be paid lo assorting the several kinds, 
as well as lo the stale of ripeness. Where it can 
he done, each kind of apples should be used b^ it- 
self. We have omitled Ihe paragraph on Ihe cider 
mill in the Essay, as it is defective, and recommend 
"Famham^i grater eider mill,'" lo be used. A full 
sized mill of this descrlplion, without Ihe horse 
power or gearing, can be erected for lesa than eighi. 
dollars. 

«'Thp rollowlna aartiCciil*, similar lo many others 
published, will show its superiority over all others 
ROW io use. 

Womtturj, JV. /. JJarth 20, I82B. 

We, the subscribers, bavins inspected Joel Karn- 
ham's patent grater ciiier-roilT, arc of opinion thai 
it is decidedly to be prererred to Ihe nut or roller 
mills heretofore in use. It will grind more apples 
with the same power, in the same space of time, 
Iban the ordinary mill, much finer and more uni- 
form, Ihe skin of the apple being completely grated 
fine, and the seeds left whole — consequently leaving 
no part of Ihe apple from which Ihe juice may nol 
be expressed. 

It is simple in its construction, and combines 
cheapness and durability, with Ihe above edran- 
tage. For a small farm, a machine lo bo turned by 



would answer the purpose. We ihere- Uf the country, Ibey 



fore cheerfully recommend 
Ihe public. ' " 



: lo the patronage of 



S.iHL-Ki. C. Thackr.ii 



Tho> 



» Doni 
! Eva 



JoinUA B.tR'l 

The dimeniions of a full-sized mill of Ihe above 

r-criplion, with grater cylinder, for horse power, 

16 inrhes in diameter, and from 9 lo 101 inches 

long, which will grind from 90 lo 130 bushels per 

We have made several attempts to get a descrip- 
tion of the above mentioned mill, that we might 
publish a drawing of it, hut in vain — owing, proba- 
bly, to a fearonlhe partof Ihe inventorof infringe- 
ment of his rieht Those who wish lo obtain one, 
will doubllest be able to get all necessary ioforma- 
tion bj applying directly to the inventor.] 



ho make a business of n 

;lifjing cider; even as diiiillers, rectifiers oT spi- 
rit, and brewers, follow their businesses or profet- 
»ian»; and like them too, conduct Ibcir operations, 
more or less, on scientific principles " [Rev. tf ^gr. 
Hep. vol. ii. p. -194.) II is allowed on all band* that 
the operation is most sloienly performed by tberai^ 
nier,and thrtt it isverydilbcull to procure ibis liquor 
in good quality. The operation of cider making i* 
as simple as that of nine making or brewing, and 
will be pcrfeclly understood from Ihe following di- 
rections, chieily drawn from the treatises of Crocker 
and Knight, that anypcr^oa possessing an orchard, 
or a few hedge-row fruit trees, may make a supply 
for his own use. The first business is Ihe galhering 
and preparation of the fruil; the second, griadiog 
and pressing; and the lasl, fermenting and bottling. 

In gLiIhering cider apples, care should be taken 
that they be thoroughly ripe before they are takcD 
from Ihe tree; Otherwise the cider will be of a rough 
harsh taste, in spile of all the endeavours of the 
operator. Il is observed by Crocker, io his tract on 
'l%e art of making and managing cider, that the most 
certain indications of Ihe ripeness of apples, is the 
fragrance of their smell, and their sponlaneouilr 
dropping from Ihe trees. When they are in thii 
slate of maturity, in a dry day, Ihe limbs may, he 
says, be slightly shaken, and paclly disburdened of 
their golden slore; thud taking such apples only ■■ 
are ripe, and leaving Ihe unripe longer on Ihe trees, 
that ifaey may also acquire a duo degree of malurilr. 
It may not, he thinks, be amiss to make three 
galheringa of Ihe crop, keeping each by itself. The 
laller gathering, as well as wind -fa I Is, can, however, 
only be employed in making inferior eider the prime 
cider must be drawn from the former gatherJngi. 

On the proper mixture of fruits, or rather on their 
proper separation, Ihe merit of cider will always 
greatly depend. Those whose rinds and pulp are 
tinged with green or red, without any mixture of 
yellow, as Ihat colour will disappear in Ihe firal 
stages of fermentation, should be carefully kept 
apart from such as are yellow, or yellow intermixed 
with red. The latter kinds, which should remain 
on the trees till ripe enough to fall without being 
much shaken, are alone capable of making fine 
cider. Each kind should be collected separately, aa 

liced above, and kepi lill it becomes perfectly 

.»„,» JTn- ihu purpose, in the common practice 
y are placed in heaps of ten Inches 
fool thick, and exposed to Ihe sun and air, and 
rain; not beingcver covered, except in very aevere 
frusls. The strength and flavour of Ihe future li- 
quor are increased by keeping the fruit under cover 
some time before il is ground; but unless a situation 
can be afforded it, in which it is exposed lo a f>ee 
current of air, and where il can be spread very thin, 
it is apt lo contract an unpleasant smell, which will 
much affect the cider produced from tL Few farmt 
are provided with proper buildings for Ihii purpose 
on a large scale, and the improvement of the liquor 
will not nearly pay Ihe expense of erecting them. It 
may reasonably be supposed, that much water is 
absorbed by the fruit in a rainy season^ but the 
quantity of juice yielded by any given quantity of 
fruit will be found to diminish as it becomes more 
mellow, even in very wet weather, provided it be 
ground when Ihoroughlv dry. The advantage!, 
therefore, of covering Ine fruil will probably be 
■ouch led than may al first sight be expected. No 
criterion appean to be knotri), by tvhicb the nwtt 
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proper point of maturity in the fruit can be ascer- 
tained with accuracy; but it improves as long as it 
continues to acquire a deeper shade of yellow. Each 
heap should be examined prior to its being ground, 
and any decayed or green fruit carefully taken away. 
The expense of this will be very small, and will be 
amply repaid by the excellence of the liquor, and 
the ease with which too great a degree of fermenta- 
tion may be prevented. 

In grmding the apples into pommage, several me- 
thods are practised; but the two most chiefly in use 
are by the bruising-stone with a circular trough, and 
the apple mill. In the trough, the apples are thrown 
in and braised by the motion of the stone, as it is 
moved round by a horse, in the way that tanners 
grifld bark. This is an ancient method, and still in 
use io some parts of Devonshire; and although it 
Iws its inconveniences in bruising Bon>e apples too 
much and some too little, it is not without its advo- 
cates in those parts of the country, the inhabitants 
of which allege that it bruises the kernels of the 
frait better than other machines. 

Whether the pommage should immediately afltcr 
grinding be conveyed to the press, there to be 
firmed into a kind of cake, or what is called the 
cheese; or uhether it should remain some time in 
that state before pressing, ciderists have not agreed. 
Some say it should be pressed immediately after 
grinding; others conceive it best to suffer it to re- 
main in the grinding-trough, or in vats employed 
for the purpose, for twenty 'four hours, or even two 
days, that it may acquire not only a redness of 
colour, but also that it may form an extract with the 
rind and kernels. Both extremes are, Crocker 
tbinki, wrong. There ie an analogy, he says, between 
the making of cider from apples, and wine from 
grapes; and the method which the wine maker pur- 
sues ought to he fjllowed by the cider maker. VVhen 
the pulp of the grapes has lain some time in the 
vats, the vintager thrusts his hand into the pulp, 
and takes son;e from the middle of the mass;, and 
when he perceives, by the smell, that the luscious 
sweetness is gone off, and that his nose, is affected 
with a slight piquancy, he immediately carries it to 
the press, and by a light pressure expresses his 
prime juice. In like manner, should the ciderist 
determine the time when his pulp should be carried 
to the press. If he carry it immediately from the 
mill to the press, he might lose some small advan- 
tage which may be expected from the rind and ker- 
nels, and his liauor may be of lower colour than he 
might wish. If he suffer it t» remain too long un- 
pressed, he will find to his cobt that the acetous fer- 
mentation will come on before the vinous is per- 
fected, especially in the early part of the cider mak- 
ing season. He will generally find that his pulp is 
in a fit state for pressing in about twelve or sixteen 
hours. If he must of necessity keep it in that state 
longer, he will find a sensible heat therein, which 
will engender a premature fermentation; and he 
must not delay turning it over, thereby to expose 
the middle of the mass to the influence of the at- 
mosphere. Knight's opinion is, however, that it 
should remain twenty-four hours before it is taken 
io the press. 

"^he pommage being carried to the press, and a 
;..|uare cake or cheese made of it, by placing very 
lilean sweet straw or reed between the various lay- 
ers of pommage;, or by putting the same into the 
^<**r-cloths, and placing them one on another. It is 
• importance that the straw or weed be sweet, and 
^«t'fectly free from any fustiness, lest the cider be 
mp-''';nated therewith. Particular care ought »*"'' 
'^ ■ .aken to keep hair-cloths sweet, by freq> 
jing and drying, or the ill effects of their ac.o.» 
a be communicated to the cider. To «^»*" ~'»* 
QK^'vvik^ after s*" »"'''»<? awhile, a slight prL».o 
-m. o be f ^'''.h must be graduah - 
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coarse hair-sieve, to keep back the gross feculencies 
of the juice, and be put into proper vessels. These 
vessels may be either open vats or close casks; but 
as in the time of a plentiful crop of apples, a num- 
ber of open vats may by the ciderist be considered 
an incumbrance in his cider rooms, they should be 
generally carried immediately from the press to the 
cask. Thus far, says Crocker, cider-making is a 
mere manual operation, performed with very little 
skill in the operator; but here it is that the great 
art of making good cider commences; nature soon 
begins to work a wonderful change in this foul-look- 
ing, turbid, fulsome, and unwholesome fluid; and 
by the process of fermentation alone, converts it 
into a wholesome, vlnous,.salubriou8, heart-cheering 
beverage. 

Fermentation is an intestine motion of the parts 
of a fermentable body. This motion, in the present 
case, is always accompanied with an evident ebulli- 
tion, the bubbles rising to the surface, and there 
forming a scum or soft and spongy crust, over the 
whole liquor. This crust is frequently raised and 
broken by the air as it disengages itself from the 
liquor, and forces its way through it. This effect 
continues whilst the fermentation is brisk, but at 
last gradually ceases. The liquor now appears 
tolerably clear to the eye, and has a piquant vinous 
sharpness upon the tongue. If in this state the least 
hissing noise be heard in the fermenting liquor, the 
room is too warm, and atmospheric air must be let 
in at the doors and at the.windows. Now, continues 
Crocker, is the critical moment which the ciderist 
must not lose sight of; for, if he would have a 
strong, generous, and pleasant liquor, all further 
sensible fermentation must be stopped. This is best 
done by racking off the pure part into open vessels, 
which must be placed in a more cool situation for a 
day or two; after which it may again be barrelled, 
and placed in some moderately cool situation for 
the winter. The Herefordshire cider farmers,. after 
the cider has perrected its vinous fermentation, 
place their casks of cider in open sheds Oirougtiuui 
the winter; and, when the spriag advances, give 
the last racking, and then cellar it. In racking, it 
i» advisable that the stream from the racking-cock 
be small,, and that the receiving-tub be but a small 
depth below the cock, lest, by exciting a violent 
motion of the parts of the liquor, another fermen- 
tation be brought up. The feculence of the cider 
may be strained through a filtering bag, and placed 
among the second-rate ciders; but by no means 
should it be returned to the prime cider. In this 
situation the cider will, in course of lime, by a sort 
of insensible fermentation, not only drop the remain- 
der of its gross lees, but will become transparent, 
highly vinous, and fragrant. 

According to Knighi, after the fermentation has 
ceased, and the liquor is become clear and bright, 
it should instantly be drawn off, and not suffered on 
any account again to mingle with its lees; for these 
possess much the same properties as yeast, and 
would inevitably bring on a second fermentation. 
The best criterion to judge of the proper moment 
to rack off will be, the brightness of the liquor; and 
this is always attended with external marks, which 
serve as guides to the cider maker. The discharge 
of fixed air, which always attends the progress of 
fermentation, has entirely ceased;, and a thick crust, 
fora;ed of fragments of the reduced pulp, raised by 
the buoyant air it contains, is collected on the sur- 
face. The clear liquor being drawn off into another 
cask, the lees are put into small bags,, similar to 
those used for jellies: through these, whatever li- 
quor th'» *ee8 contain gradually filtrates, beco'***"^f 
-^«t.r^<*«^ '"ight; and it is then returned to tL_ » 
» which it has the effect, in some measu* 
,t- .. Jng a second fermentation. It appears »- 
• u.iaergone a r-****-'''*-^*-*'^ change in the proc^» 
••* »ti*",. Its r-* - "*'«*»*v deep, its t>^ 



come acetous; probably by having given out fixed 
and absorbed vital air. Should it become aeetous, 
which it will frequently do in forty-eight hours, it 
must not on any account be put into the cask. If 
the cider, after being racked off, remains bright and 
quiet, nothing more is to be done to it till the suc- 
ceeding spring; but if a scum collects on the sur> 
face, it must immediately be racked off into another 
cask; as this would produce bad effects if suffered 
to sink. If a disposition to ferment with violence 
again appears, it will be necessary tarack off from 
one cask to another, as often as a hissing noise is 
heard. The strength of cider is much reduced by 
being frequently racked off; but this arises only 
from a larger portion of sugar remaining uncbaoged, 
which adds to the sweetness at the expense of the 
other quality. The juice of those fruits, which pro- 
duce very strong ciders, often remain muddy during 
the whole winter, and much attention most frequent- 
ly be paid to prevent an excess of fermentation. 

The casks, into which the liquor is put when- 
ever racked off, should always have been thorough- 
ly scalded, and dried again; and each should want 
several gallons of being full, to expose a larf^s sur- 
face to the air. 

The above precautions neglected by the ciderist, 
the inevitable consequence will be this: Another 
fermentation will quickly succeed, and convert the 
fine vinous liquor he was possessed of into a sort of 
vinegar; and all the art he is master of will never 
restore it to its former richness and purity. When 
the acetous fermentation has been suffered to corns 
on, the following attempts may be made to prevent 
the ill effects of it from running to their full extent. 
A bottle of French brandy; half a gallon of spirit 
extracted from the lees of cider; or a pailful of old 
cider, poured into the hogshead soon after the ace- 
tous fermentation is begun: but no wonder if all 
these should fail, if the cider be still continued in 
a close warm cellar. To frivp. f^fTaot to vifi>««, ■( u 
necessary t^*-^* ^^^ uquor be as much exposed to a 
cooler air as conveniently may be, and that for a 
considerable length of time. By such means it is 
possible fermentation may, in a great measure, lie 
repressed: and if a cask of prime cider cannot from 
thence be obtained, a cask of tolerable second-rate 
kind may. These remedies are innocent: but if the 
farmer or cider merchant attempt to cover the acci- 
dent, occasioned by :iegligence or inattention, by 
applying any preparafon of lead, let him reflect, 
that he is about to comiait an absolute and unquali- 
fied murder on those wiose lot it may be to drink 
his poisonous draught. 

Stumming, which signiles the fuming a cask with 
burning sulphur, may son^times be advantageous. 
It is thus performed: Takea strip of canvass cloth, 
about twelve inches long vnd two broad; let it be 
dipped into melted brimstoje: when this match is 
dry, let it be lighted, and su^ended from the bung 
of a cask (in which there are \ few gallons of cider) 
until it be burnt out. The cak must remain stop- 
ped for an hour or more, and He then rolled to and 
fro, to incorporate the fumes oithe match with the 
cider; after which it may be fillij. If the stumming; 
be designed only to suppress sobe slight, impropei 
fermentation, the brimstone mato is sufficient; du; 
if it be required to give any additi^al flavour to th^ 
cider, some powdered: ginger, chovis, or cinnamo- 
&.C. may be strewed on the match ^en it is iDau« 
The burning these ingredienis with Ve sulphur wili 
convey somewhat of their fragranceto the whoU 
cask of cider; but to do it to the bestNd^antage ' 
must be performed as soon as the vino, 't^ra^mnu 
lion is fully perfected. 

Cider is generally in the best state to „, 

the bottle at two years old, where it v^illy^QQ ^i- 
come brisk and sparkling, and if it posses^ tnw' 
richness, it will remain with scarcely any Wtiti^ 
pkan^e *<" '•»« ''-^enty or thirty y**-^ «• *•" ir ^' 
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naking cider Tor tb« coininoD um or tbe rmn- 
, fan of the roregoini; rules are attended to. 
laTonr of the liquor u here a tecondarj con- 
tion with Ihe rarmer, nhoie firit object muil 
obtain a large qunnlity at ■ amall eipenw. 
ippl;a are uiually ground ai loon at thej ba- 
moderatelj ripe; and the Juice is either racked 
■ it become! bright, 



it rermcnlal 

sniinues until negrlj Ihe whole of Ihe iiccha- 
>art is decoropoied- The casks are filled up 
topped earl}' in Ihe succeeding spring, aad no 
:r atlention is either paid or requiret). The 
' thus prepared may be kept Trom two to fire 
: years in the cask, according to its streoglb. 
^nerall]' harsh and rough, but rarely acetous; 
I this state, il is utusllj supposed to be pre- 
I by the laimerB and peasantry. When it baa 
ne extremeiy thin and harsh by excess of Ter- 
itioD, Ihe addition of a small quantity of 
•d vrheiit, or slices of toasted bread, or any 
ceous substance, will much diminish its diipo- 

(0 become sour. 

e produce of cider or perry to the 
tw guessed at, by first ascertaining the Dumber 
ics. From an orchard of trees, in full bearingi 
I hogshead of eider may, in seasons ordinarify 
rable, be expecled from the fruil of each tree, 
e number ol trees on the acre varies from ten 
ty, Ihe quanlily of elder must vary in the same 
irtion.that is from five to tweoly hogsheads. 
trees, in equally good bearing, yield fully one 
more liquor; Iherefore, although Ihe liquor ei- 
:d from pears telli at a birer price than that 
iced from appks, yet the value by the acre, 

the dumber of trees is the same, is nearly on 



PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 
In Ihe course of the last week, three fetit of water 
IS let into the Canal opposite Duncan's IsUnd, 
id the work at the Red Hill and Hunter's Falls 
lested. At both places, it was perfectly water tight. 
A lillle more repairing will render Ihe canal fit fur 
galinn, from Duncan's Island to Hurrisburg. — 
Between Harrisburg and Middletown some repair- 
ing is also to be done, but it ia not eipected Ibal 
many days will be required to do il. The only 
lieary work is the raising of the dam at Duncan's 
(stand, which is in comnelent hands. Altogether, 
we foel confident that this twenly-four miles of Ca- 
ll will be narlgable in September. Persons inli- 
mately acquainted wilh the stale of the Juniata di- 
tision of the canal, say It will be fit for navigation 
from Duncan's Island to Lewiitawn, in September, 
wilh Ihe ezcepiioo of the aqueduct at Ihe mouth of 
Juniata, which cannot be completed this season. 

[HarrvlHKt Chrim. 
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RBES. 
■». Griffilh of Charlieshope, N. J. who has as- 
d considerable fame by improvements io the 

femeni of becE, has presented the Massacbu- 
lorlicullursl Society wilh a hive constructed 
nt plan, and in a letter Io Hon. H. A. S. Dear- 
, President of said Suciely, published in the , 
:. Farmer, gives Ihe following as her mode ori 

u will perceive, on opening the boi, that there 
rame fur the hive loo. In this frame the hite I 
when moved lo the swarming place, and Ihe ' 
may alwiiys remain in it if it suit the owner as 

bul 1 place my hives on joisis, raided sulfi- 
ly high from the ground Io allow me to look , 
r the hive. In hiving wilh my hire, there will 
liltle difficulty al first, to Ibose who have not I 
ined il. Vou will observe that the top of the \ 
is termed on. When the iwarni is in the hire, 
1 is put in after the usual manner,thehive muil : 
t gently in the frame, and the top slid on tiowlg, ' 
he bees which cluster on Ihe edges may be push 
t of the way without being hurt As aoon as the 
r co*er is on. Ihe screws, freshly oiled, can bu 
1 again, light- If the bees ri^e, and light again, 
can be shook from Ihe limb a second and a 

time. A person tiilh a blunt stick can then 
: them into the lillle opening beluw._They wiU 
ler where a few lead the way. I'he great art 
''ing bees is to do every thing timely and g«nllif. 
It every thing depends on this. — People art 
-ally in a great frighl themiclvei, and Ihey com* 
cate their fears lu ihe bees, who are thus irn- 
Care must be taken to mark the cover, 
wise the holes for Ihe screws will aot corres- 

when the screws are to be put in again. 



ExlToeifrom a Utter rtetivtd from a highiy raptcta- 
bU gtntltman at Franklin, ytnango CoutUy. 
"The quantity of pig metal manufactured in (his 
county, in the year 182S, was about 160O Ions, of 
bloom 300 tons, of bar iron 100 Ions. The pig 
mclal, except what was used for making iron, was 
sold at Pittsburg, Steubenville, and Wheeling, at 
from S5 to f40 per ton; the blooms at Pittsburg, for 
(100 per Ion, and the bar iron here, at 1^ to #140 

"Several new furnaces are erecting; the demand 
il rapidly increasing. None of Ihe I'uraaces ' 
properly pushed last year, except one, 

'■With proper management, a furnace will make 
from 800 to 1000 tons per annum, which can be 
made at an eipense of from 33 to 34 dollars per 
ton, according to the price of provisions; and wilh 
ore, limber, &c. convenienl and good, at about 19 
to 20 dollars. Under proper management and good 

I materials, a furnace will clear, al present prices, 

i Un thouiand doUar* jjtr annum." 



which are read with difficulty, are by no means ae- 
commodated lo Ihe active state of huiioess in Amo- 

:a, or to Ihe simplicity of a republican. 

9. Some knowledge of fi-^ures and book-keeping, 
is absolutely necessary to qualify a young lady for 
the duties which await her in this country. There 
are certain occupations, in which she may assist hec 
husband with this knowledge, and should she sur- 
vive him, asd agreeably to tiw custom of our coun- 
try, he the executrix of hrs will, she cannot fail of 
deriving immense advantage from iL 

4. An acquaintance with geography, and aoDM 
instruction in chronologv, will enable > young lady 
to read hiilory, biography and travels, with advan- 
tage, and thereby qualify her, not only for a general 
intercourse with the world, but to be an agreeahle 
companion for a sensible man- To these branehea 
of knowledge, may be added, in some ioslancea, a 
general acquaintance wilh the first principles of 
astronomy, natural philosophy, and chemistry, par- 
ticnlarly wilh such parts of Ihem as are calculated 
to prevent superstition, by explaining the eauses, or 
obviating the eSbrts of natural evil, and such as are 
capable of being applied to domestic or culinary 
purposes. 

{Ran the ^(Uon.) 
The following eSiisious have not been before published. 

They are translated from a French annuaL 
Likes asdxxssed to Lior BLBaainaTon xt Lokd 



Pilidmrfi, Jugial I - 
Thr Can4L.— The Packet Boat General Lacock, 

and the Pittsburg and Blairville Packet, passed 
Ihrough the river lucks, — the farmer descending and 
the latter ascending, on the 9th. Yesterday Ihe na- 
rigation of the canal may be said to have been for- 
mally commenced, though some pari* of it have 
been io profilable use for a considerable lime pasl. 
' canal boat, ladeucd with 130 bushels of aalt, 
ed yesterday from Ihe Kiskemioetas works. 

r. Samuel Marshall, of this clly, has obtained a 
patent for a new method of cutting leather. Etc. tu 
be made into boots, whereby those important arli- 
clei of dreas may be fitted to the human foot with 
the greatest precision. 



irriter io the Gardener's Magaxiuesajs, "Salt- 
is dear, but the effect upon hot sand, in a dry 
a, i> utooiahingly great: it doiiUea the crop." 



KABXss* DSFAKTasurrr. 



THOUGHTS UPON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The branches of literature most essential for a 
young tady in this country, appear to he: 

1. A knowledge of Ihe English language- She 
should not only read, but apeak and spell it correct. 
ly;.and to enable her to do this, she should be taught 
the flnglish Grammar, and frequently be examined 
in applying its rules in common conversation. 

S. Pieasare and interest conspire to make the 
writing of k fair and legible hand, a neeeasary 
branch of > lady'a educalion^-on this bead, I have 
odIj (o uld, (bat tbe Italian tnd inverted hands. 



You have asked for a verse — the requeit 
In • rhyme 'twere strange to deny; 

But my Hippocrene was but my breast. 
And my feelings (its fauntaio) are dry. 

Were I now as I ivas, I had sung 
What Lawrence bad pencilled so well; 

Bnl the strain would expire on the tongue. 
And (he theme is too soft for my shell. 

lam uhes where once I was fire. 
And the bard in my bosom is dead; 

What I loved I now merely admire. 
And my heart is as grey as my head. 

ilAy life is not dated by years; 

There are momenta which act as a ploughr 
And there is not a funow appears 

But it deep in my soul as my brow. 

Let the young and the brilliant aspire 

To sing while I gaze'on in vain; 
For sorrow has torn from my lyre. 

The siring which wa* worthy the strain. 

Akswkx si Ladx BLEssincTOfl. 
When I asked for a verse, pray believe. 

1'was not vanity urged Ike desire; 
For no more can my mirror deceive. 

And no more can I poets inspire. 

Time baa touched wilh rude fingera mj brair 
And the roses have fled from my cbcut; 
■ Then it surely were folly, if now— 

1 Ihe praise due to beauty should Mck> 

Bat as pilgrims who visit the shrine 
or some lainl, bear a relic away, 

I sought a niemoriBl of thine. 
As a treaaure when diitaat 1 stray. 

OhI say not that the lyre is unstrung. 
Whose cords can such rapture bestow,- 

Or that mute ia that magical tongue 
Whence music uid poetry flow. 

And though sorrow, ere vet youth baa lied; 

May have altered the lock^s jetty Ime, 
The bays that encircle the bead 

liido the ranger'a muka fton oar ri«v. 
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The want of a reposifory in this covintrj-, like thr 
English Sporting Maeazinf , to serve as bii nuthetitic 
record of the prirDrniances and pedigrees of (lie 
bttd horse, will be udmilled by all, whether breeilrrs, 
owners, or amateurs of iLat admirable animal. The 
lonf^er we remain without such a reeisler, Ihe more 
difficult will it be to trace the pedigrees of exisiiiif; 
Mock, and the more precarious will irs value become, 
t it not, in fact, nilhln the knowledge of muny 
•aiiera, that animals known to have descended 
■-on) ancestrj of the highest and purest hlood.have 
■een confounded with tlio vulgar oiass of tlieir spe- 
ie», by the loss of an old neivspaper or meccoran- 
luui buok, that contained Ihcir pedigrres? Senei- 
'I- for years past of the danger which in this way 
i.,ealens property of so much value ■"■■' lersuaded 
hat it is not yet too late to ■•-"'■ '■ ' many 

■recious materials that wou.- '^rwise 

ost, the subscriber hopes to SL,..„y i,.. f led 

or duideratvm, by the establishme.. IHi 



peiiigrecs of thorough bred horses, will constitute Ibt 
6[iait of the work, it is designed, also, as a Maga- 
zine of itirormation on veterinary subjects Kenernliy; 
and of various rural sports, as Racind, SHooriNO, 
Hunting, Fiehimi, Trotting Matches, &,c. togelhei 
with original f-kelchrs of the natural liutory and 

habili - - ■ 

lilt - 

Masaiinc. It will of course be Ihe aim of Ihe Edi- 
tor to give to his journal an original .:4tnertean cast, 
conveying at once, to readers of all ages, amuse- 
ment and inslruction, in regard to our own country, 
its animals, birds, fishes, &.i:- In the absence of do- 
nieblic materials, Ihe niHtrazines received from 
abroad will supply an ample stock of a-— "•-■•'- 

Of the Rev. Dr. Parr, a man profoundij 
and, what might be expecled to follow ">- 
pi"" '''-'' -r, and a liberal christian, i\. 
I,. '. filed oi<' "in in bis mind & 

al IS, »or'- .. er'"inmeoti fc> 



defence oT political and re- 
ligious freedom, is as certainly invigorated and 
heitihlened by occasional exbilaralion of Ihe miad 
and spirils, as the elasticity of the Low is maintaia- 
ed by frequent relaxation. Hence the wisdom and 
benevolence of the scrijilural warrant, there is "a 
lime to weep, and a time to laugb, a lime to mourn, 
and a time to dance." The knowledge of mankind, 
so essential in every practical pursuit, nay Ibe yet 
more essential knowledge of one's self, is not to be 
found alone in solitary labour nor in solitary medi- 
talion; neither is it In a stale of isolation from so- 
ciety that the heart most quickly learns to answer 
to the calls of benevolence, — Sympathy springs 
from habits of association and a sense of mutuiil 
dependence on each other; and the true estimate of 
character, and friendly and generous dispositions, 
are under no circumstances more certainly acquired, 
nor more assuredly improved and quickened thaa 
by oHen meeting each other in Ihe Iriendly conteD- 
tions and rivalries thai characterize field sports — 
tvhelher it be in Ihe intensely animated but short 
lived trials on the turf, or the no less exhilarating 
but more protracted ecstaciesof the chase, or when 
we go to 

" range Ihe purple heath 

Or naked alubble; where from Geld to field 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring flight ; 
Eager amid Ibe rising cloud to pour 
The gun's unerring thunder." 
Id undertaking to get up Ihe Sporting Magacine, 
the Editor confesses be is urged in some degree bj 
the same sort of humble, and he hopea blameiew, 
ambition that prompted him to commence thsAmv- 
rican Parmer, without a single subscriber. In this 
case, as in that, be sees the country wilhout aucb a 
work; it is a new field which bo one has attempted 
to occupy — but his reliance loo, is now, as then, far 
less on himself than on gentlemen of talent and 
spirit, who may be willing to contribute Ibe result* 
of their expericDce, and the anecdotes and mata- 
rials within their reach. In a word, on (bat readi- 
ness to aid in the accomplishment of liberal and 
useful purposes, which, in all countries, dislinguishei 
the true sportsman. Moved by no sordid cooside- 
rations, we would cheerfully resign the undertaking 
for Ibe sake of its success, and the pleasure and be- 
nefit which such a work, if well executed, will cos- 
fer on the community, if any one, of whom there are 
many, with better capacity and more adequate tal- 
ents will undertakeit— but from much observation w« 
are fully persuaded that only one (^ one) magaciofl 
on these tubjecls can be supported — rivalry, bj di- 
viding the materials, would only fritter awaj its 
spirit and impair its value, more especiallj a* a 
Stud Boon. 

it is confidently anticipated that in (he depart- 
ment of original sketches of natural historr alone, 
the subscriber though not a sportsman, will be re- 
munerated for his patronage. Each number will be 
embellished with a handsome engraving. Finally, 
as to the style and execution of the work, the fin' 
number may be received as a fair specimen; entillec 
lo some allowance for the imperfections inscpan'*' 
from Ihe firs' essay in a new and lomewfaat ->"- 

• « Sfihb— 



■■if' 



lutiful engra'^"^— price tS pd 



....... il, ii vill ba sent by pTi>' 

<t the «spens« of llie Editott >Bd dei. 
nt*'* i,v ri anjr extr* -Iiarg^ w*""^ it it r""' "^ 
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^^'t' Persons procuriDg^ five subscribers, and send- 
ing the money, will receive a sixth copy gratis — and 
ao in proportion for a larger number. 

The first number or the Sporting Magazine is 
ready for delivery, containing: 

Plate of the Godoiphin Arabian; engraved by Cone, 
of Philadelphia, painted by Stubbs- 

Introduction. 

Address to Sportsmen. 

Historical notice of the Godoiphin Arabian. 

The Cub Mare. 

Washington a Sportsman — his costume — his hun- 
ter — his huntsman Billy— his hounds, and his 
habits as a spirited lover of tbe chase. 

Directions for castrating Colls by a simple and safe 

W)roce88. 
ildair. 

Instructions for training Race horses. 

Colic and Gripes in Horses — how to distinguish, 
and how to treat them. 

Punchy imported horse, memoir of. 

Notice to owners of bred Stallions. 

Selim, great running by, at Philadelphia. 

Importation and obituary of imported Stallions. 

Horse, natural history of. 

Gun, flint and percussion, compared. 

Elliptical gun barrels. 

Wild fowl shooting extraordinary. 

Dogs, anecdotes of. 

Appeal to Sportsmen to keep and publish journals. 

Ticks in dogs, how to destroy. 

A genuine document. 

Toling ducks, history and practice of. 

Wolf hunting in Russia. 

Fox, the red, inquiries about* 

Mange or Itch in dogs, infallible remedy for. 

Aneling, history of. 

Fisherman's Song. 

Trout fishing in Cumberland county, Penn. 

Piscatory anecdote. 

Pedestrianism. 

Richmond Barbacue (or Quoit) Club, history of. 

New time keeper recommended for timing horses. 

Re-animation of frozen Fish. 

Sporting Journal of N. S. J. 

F^rm of a Sporting Journal, recommended- 

Stallion Dogs. 

John Singleton. 

Technicsl Sporting terms— Shot. 

Reeipei — To prevent hunting boots from taking; in 
water — to cure sore feet in dogs — to cure scabby 
ears of dogs 

Sfortiho Intelligence — Trotting Club at Balti- 
more^ — Races at Lancaster, Penn.; at the Union 
Course, L. I.; at the Gum Spring, Loudon county; 
at New Market; Broadrock; Tree Hill, Va.; Mil- 
ton, N. C; in Canada; at Ascot Heath, England; 
in France. — American Trotters. — Prospect of 
Game. 

Turf RxoisTEa — Pedigrees. 



especially to southern people who migrate in sum- 
mer season to spend in the north the profits of their 
labour and capital in the south. 

A Rice PL/kNTER. 



TO MAKE THE BEST GINGER BEER. 

Take one ounce of powdered ginger, half an ounce 
of cream tartar, one large lemon cut in slices, two 
pounds of loaf-sugar, and one gallon of soft water, 
let them be well mixed together, let them simmer 
over the fire for half an hour, then put in one table 
spoonful of yeast, and let it stand to ferment, and 
when done, bottle it and tie the corks with twine, 
put it in a cool place, and it will be fit for use in 
five or six days. This is delicious in hot weather. 

TO DESTROY COCKROACHES. 

Procure from the herb woman, or apothecary, a 
moderate quantity of that odoriferous vegetable 
called poke root: boil it in water until the juices are 
extracted, and mingle the liquor with good West 
India molasses, or if the spirit of patriotism be ex- 
travagant, with molas.^es from New Orleans; spread 
the liquid in large platters or soup plates, in tbe 
kitchen, pantry, closet, or wash house, or whatever 
apartment may have been the subject of invasion, 
and the enemy will be found slain in heaps, lying by 
hundreds, and fifties, before the following morning. 
A gentleman, to whom we are indebted for this in- 
formation, states that he slaughtered 575 cockroach- 
es in a single night, by means of the poke root and 



To W. Mason Smith, Esq. Ckarltston^ 5. C 

Dear Sir,— I have had the honour to receive 
through you, the very handsome piece of Plate 
voted me by tbe Agricultural Society of South Ca- 
rolina. 

it will be preserved as a flattering evidence of 
that regard which too highly estimates my services 
in **{\\e promotion of the agriculture of the United 
States." These services have been cheered and 
enlightened, and in truth owe their chief value to 
extensive correspondence with gentlemen in the 
South; where the planters of our most valuable pro- 
ducts, have always been distinguished alike for their 
polite acquirements, and their liberality in the en- 
couragement of useful enterprises. Coming from 
such a source, the compliment bestowed in this case 
will not fail to quicken the sense of gratitude which 
I have constantly had occasion to entertain towards 
the citizens of South Carolina, and to incite me to 
assist, in my humble way, to discover and improve 
other and more profitable sources of agricultural in- 
dustry, as those indicated and most favoured by na- 
ture, have been, or may be, extinguished or paralised. 
With great respect, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. Skinner. 
Editor of the •American Farmer, 
Baltimore, •August 27, 1829. 



",,,-,- ^ .. L u J- u u 1 J [6> The specimen of Silk enclosed in the follow- 
mo/flsses, and that the root which had been boiled jng letter is of a very good quality. When such silk 
kAino> «krn«vn intn n i»\n»M. thir.klv invested uv tbe • ._ -I J ''.^. ..^ . ^ . 



being thrown into a closet, thickly invested by the 
enemy, the place was quitted entirely in a few days, 
great numbers being left dead upon the field* 
° [Boston GazeUe. 

cheap glass. 
We hear frequently of the windows in houses 
being broken by bail and rain, I consider that it is 
owing to the glass being too thin which is so often 
used; when I formerly directed a man to set a square 
of glass, it was seldom I could have any but thin, 
but of late I have made a rule to always keep glass 



is so easily produced, is it not astonishing that any 
family possessing ground enough to accommodate a 
mulberry tree, will continue to pay money for foreign 
sewing silk, to say nothing of other articles of this 
precious material^] 

R^ky Mount, Va. JSugwt IStk, 1829. 
J. S. Skinwer, Esq. 

Sir — I send you a sample of Silk raised on the 
common mulberry of our country, with a request 
that you will give your opinion on the quality and 



of the best, and of the thickest kind— and since I texture of the same— the sample has been much 



HOW TO BOIL RICE. 

Mr. Skinner: 

I now enclose you a statement of the mode of 
boiling Rice in Carolina. By giving it an insertion 
in your widely extended paper, you may perhaps 
conduce to the promotion of the interests of the 
Southern planter. Put your rice into an open pot, 
then cover the rice with water and put it on the 
fire to boil — suffer it to romain on (he fire until the 
rice is soft, which you can ascertain by means of a 
wooden ladle, which we c»il a hominy stick; then 
take it off, and drain ofl the water, and put a cover 
on the pot, then place it on coals or hot ashes, and 
leave it to steam, or, as we call it, soak, for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. If the editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer would copy this, it might do good. 



have adopted this plan, I do not have a quarter part 
of the glass broke which I formerly bad. liet any 
man test the experiment once, and he will find that 
a (hick square will last three times as long as com- 
mon or thin glass. I consider it a heavy tax on the 
community to have so much ordinary glass used. 

[Boston Sentinel* 

Baltimore, Friday, August 38, 1829. 

tC3^ Indian Corn. — The growing crop of this 
grain is stated to be abundant in all parts of (he 
country, that we have heard from, beyond what has 
been known for many years. It has been injured 
by too much rain on the lightest lands. 

^I^ It is observed by those who buy most largely, 
that a much less quantity of wheat has come to 
market, than had last year at this seanon — (his is 
probably to be imputed to the higher prices which 
were last year obtained later in ttie season. Still, 
however, we should think it the best rule in general 
for the farmer to be early with his operations; to do 
every thing in its proper time and natural order. 
Against the chance of higher prices, he has to lose 
the interest on his money — pay interest on his debts 
— and to bear the ravages of the bird, the fowl, the 
wevil and the rat, as well two as four legged; and 
then an equal chance of a worse market. 

$^ Tobacco is doubly better than last year; 
merchants who bought then at the low prices have 
realized large sums — one as much as $7000 on less 
than sixty hogsheads of finest quality. 



handled and defaced, otherwise it would have a bet- 
ter appearance. 

Farming is somewhat improving in this section of 
the country — the tobacco planters are compelled 
through necessity to improve their farms; having 
cut down all their best land in rearing this article. 
Corn crops are more abundant this season than has 
been known for years before; our wheat has been 
much injured by the dashing rains while in bloom. 



Latest Foreign News. 

By an arrival at Boston, intelligence has been re- 
ceived from England to the 34th July. There is 
nothing further from the war in the East, except 
rumours of a cessation of hostilities having taken 
place; which, however, seem to be without founda- 
tion. War was about being commenced by Austria 
against Morocco. Civil commotions had increased 
to an alarming extent in Ireland. The Dublin 
Evening Post of the L8th July, holds the following 
language, which is sufficiently indicative of the state 
of things in (hat unhappy country:-* 

"What a state is the country reduced to! In Ty- 
rone, Armagh, and Fermanagh, the Catholics have 
been obliged to retire to the mountains for protec- 
tion. The milch cows aie suffered to run wild 
about the country, for the ivant of proper care — 
the children and their mothers have tied from their 
home, under the terror of assasbiiiation; and if vi- 
gorous measures be not speedily adopted, the civil 
war in the North may be extended to other quar- 
ters." 

The Privy Council has terminated its delibera- 
tions and the result is a proclamation, calling upon 
the authorities of the country to obey the laws, 
which will produce about as much effect as the in- 
vitation to Matter Barnerdine to come down and be 
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banned. The Dnhlin Evening Post hu hit ibe nail 
on the hrad-:-"Disnrm the yeomanry and proclaim 
Matlial Lair." There is no me in shillyshallying 
nhrn multitudsB are laLin; (he field againil eacb 
Other. Tn all cases of Ihis Iclnd severitj is mercj. — 
In a CDuntr; nhere the magistrates are parlizant, 
the law is a mockerj. The only efTicient discipline 
it martial latv administered unaparingi; and impar- 
tiallf , without rrgaid to r«ligiun or party- 

Llvbbpool, Ji.Iya4. 

Tbe lalea of Ibe irerlc are 9.500 bags: prices 
bare declined Ibis week so as lo make the fall in tbe 
lall Torlni^ht l-Sd per lb; Ibe import is 1 5,300 bags, 
viz: 7,800 American, 2,700 Brazil, 4,100 Egyptian, 
■nd 1000 Barbadoea. 

Cotton.— Bowed. Georgia, per lb. Sa 6 S-8d; N. 
Orl«ans,4J a7 1 3d; West lndia,5 a 6d;BarbadDes 
SI a 6J; Demerara, H a 7t; Pernam, 61 a 7*d; Ma- 
ranham, G 13 a 6i; Bahia, 5 7-8 a 61(1; ijea Island, 
good and fine. Is Id a la 4d; do. ordinary and mid- 
il'iag. 6 a IDd; Sural, 3 a 4id; Beagal, 3i a 4id. 
l,ivtrpecl Com Ekcekange—July 24. 

Duly has been paid since our last on about 15000 
barrels of flour, and Ihere non remains but little of 
either in bond here, and it appeara very probable 
tbat the duly on wheat will be increased (o 16a Sd 
per guarler neit week- 

Wbeat, English, while, (per 701b.) new, I0s3 a 
I0i9;do.n!d 9*9 a 10s4; Irish, white,9s3 a 9iG; do. 
red, 81a8s6; old7s9 a 8>li. Foreign, duty paid, 
Dantiir, while and high mixed, old, 9i8 a lOiH: 
Roaloek, Wiimar, &c 996 a lOa. 

Indian Corn, wbite, (per 4801b.) old, 33s a 33s; 
yellow and red. 33s a 34s. 

Rye, ([ler Imp. qr.) oM, 33s a 36*. 

Flour, English, (per SSOIb.) new, 50* % 63s; Iriab 
50* a 51*. 

London. July 30. — Tobacco— There are cargoes 
of tobacco offering, no sale* yet reported, a parcel 
M hbd«: Maryland reported, sold Tor PorlujaL 

Pritet CwrenI in Boiton, ^uguit 31. 

JppUi, bast, bbl. ■ Btar.1, while. bu*hel 

.10 a 1.00. Bet/, mesa, bbl. lO.SO a ll.OO; cargo No. I, 
>.50 a 10.00; No. t, 8.00 n S.SO. BuUir, inspected. No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .16. CWit, new milk, .la. Si skim- 
■ed nilk, l. a .3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-sl. 6.00 » 
B.tii Genesee, 6.15 D 6.00; Rye, best, 3. M) a 3. it. Groin, 
Cora, bu..eOa6J;Rye, .63 a .65; Barley .67; Oalt .42 i 
.4S. Hegt'-ljird, Isl sort, now, lb. .8. Pork, clear, bbl. 
n.SOa 18.00; Nary, mesi, 13.00 a I3.S0; Cargo, No, I. 
13.00 a IS.aO. Seeds, Herd's Grass, bushel, 3.00; Orch. 
ard Grass, 9.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 
Tall Meadow Oals Grass 9.00; Red Top .Gl ■ I.OC 

cemo, lb. .38 a. 60; White HonetsuckleClo.er.SS , 

Kad do. Northern, .la. 6; FrencnSuearBecll.GO; Man- 

falWurzel . IToof, Merino, Pull blood, washed,. 3i a 

.46; do. do. unwashed,. IB b.!3; do. Ihrce-rourtha, wash- 
ed, .38 a .32, da. half blood, .94 a .18; da. quarter, 
washed, .it a .H; Nalire, washed .10 a .33; Pulled| 
Lambs', 1st sort, .34 a 36; do. Sd aort, .ti a.ifr; do. 
apianing, lit sort, Si i .30. 

Prieei Current in Philadelphia, ,3vgvil 24. 
BMt-Uoa, yellow .!ia.93; ficanj, bushel )l. 00 a I.Sa; 
Kv', mess 10.60a 1 1, prime 3 a 9. 60, cargo T; Butler, No 
,,H»-fl. No. 2, .5 a .6; Codm, New Orleans ,lti a .li, 
'oland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. u 
—. F«l*(rj, South. .348. 56, West. ,32b. 34; flur.'i^ 
p. /Imir.aup. S.SS; finc,4,6*i a 4.16; Ryo 3.15a3.37t; 
'irnmeal, hds. Il.16a 12.00,bls. S.iO aS.i;^; Flaxtnd, 

.-tk a j bu ; Grain, Wheat 1.00 a ; 

*fo .60 a. 66, Corn I. c. while, .44 a .46,1. c. yellow, .46 

* ■■ -* " a .62; Oats. S5 a. 31, Barley, Pa. 

a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .60. 
Vireinia .8a .9, Western .3 a .S<; 
I; OU,linseed,.67oBSjPorj;-, 
■ 13.60, prime lr.60a — , cargo tO.OOalO.SO; 
{i«,S.«0aI.BTl;ri6<iKg,Kentilcky.31a.B,Vir. '•- ■ 
fool, oommun washed lb. .Hi a .28, half b'--'-' •■ 
•—T auanar* blood .31 r ^2, f-ili blood .. 



JONATHAN S. EASTftlAN. 

on hand and is constanlly supplied (at his Agri- 
Horlicullural, and Seed Establishment, No. SG, 
west Pratt street, BoUimore,) with WHEAT FANS of 
B most approved kinds, made of Iha beat materials, 
id by goo<l worhnem; also, Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, of which he is patentee, they are adapted to every 
of long foi'9°;e, and surpassed by no olher machine 
for the same purpose in any country. Likewise, a full 
" 'IS' highly improved Patent 
lias recently made some im- 
r this Plough, which be Irusla 
ill be found an important advantage. 
Also.Clezy's impro'cd Scotch Plough, and improved 
sr Share asid Coulter Ploughs, of large size. Cultiva- 
tors, Patent Corn Shcllerii, Dutch Culling Boxes, 
"-own's Vertical Wool Spinner, Cast Steel Axes, su- 
rior Oil Stones, &e. &.a. 

Likewise, a general assortment of the Messrs. Land- 
ths' Garden Seeds, warranted freah and good, and at 
e same prices they are sold for at their store in Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders will be received for Green House 
Plants and Bulbous Roots, from the Messrs. Laodreth'a 
delivered here in good order, at the 
Fbiladelphia prices. 

Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. On hand a good 
supply or Orchard Grass and Clover Seeds, both war- 
~~inted of good quality. 
P. S. Agenta for the above, where gentlemen can 
avo their orders. 
Messrs. Jona. Alden. Philadelphia. 

Barr, Auchincloss, Sl Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. C b C. Burekmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Slatesburg, 3. C. 
J. G Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 
Stephen Duncan, Esq. Natchez, Hisi. 



1 .— ; do. East. .! . 
'-rfU, Jersey .9a. 11, Viri 
1twtf,!00 a2IO;Ldnt,.CB 



CABBAGE SEED. 

The undersigned bath received by theship Alexander 
irclay, from England, a supply of first rale Cabbage 
Scoda, which ho now oilers lor sale. To those who m 
former years have bought seeds of him, he need only 
say these seeda are raised by the same genllcman who 
hath supplied him these last eleven years with such ei- 
cellent seeds. To ihose unacquainted with them, he 
would observe that thty are eaceedingly well adapted 
lo this climaie for aspring crop; ihcy produce large hard 
white heads, by the beginning of May, and arc of a very 
line flavour and the most handsome form. These seeds 
are raised by one of the Erst botanic gardeners in the 
neighbourhood of London, and are of exceedingly ap- 
proved kinds and ijuality. In conhrmation of the aoove, 
I will here subjoin a copy of acertiticBte that was given 
mc Gve years since, for maertioo Id the American Far- 
mer, by six of the most respeclable gardeners oC the 
Ballimore market, who still contioue to purchase and 
iow lliese seeds. 

Bslfimort, July 14, >824. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the cabbage 
setrts called Early George, Bullock's Heart, EBriy Vork, 
and Early Wellington, wbieb are imported and sold by 
Samuel Aull, are of tbe very best quality; having madi 
me of Ibem ourselves for several years, we pronouneo 
l)iem earlj and genuine, likewise very hardy in standing 

JOHN MVCROFT, 
THOMAS LEWIS, 
EDMUND E\INS, 
PKTEU H.^TMAN, 
SAMUEL ItKUISI'ER, 
VALENTINE LUTZ. 
The price of the above seed is 3^^ cents per ounce, 
or j4,<>i) pur pound. The ounce will yield upwards vf 
20UO line cabbages. The time to sow these seeds is from 
the lUth to the ^aih of September. Printed directions 
rotp cling the properaoil,treainient and eulrivation of 
ibtsc cabbages, will he given gratis wilh each parcel ol 
tcud. Orders, wilh remittance, from all parts of the 
L'niled Stale.i, ipoitngs paid,) will be promptly attended 
|i>, if directed lu "bamuel Ault, No. 13, Bridge siree' 
lJaiiin>"r«." 1 br -i—wise Drum Head, Flat Dr'-I 
'-'""■' 'h Cab. . j^ 'voy, Early Harvest, aof ■ 
"•"' Med: .■•o, Cauliflower, Br""-- 
. vi», „ >i--^Arstq— , 



Saturday, 39 

Sunday, 30 

Monday, 31 

Tuesday, 1 

Wednesday,., 2 
Thursday,.... 3 



Length 



13 2 
13 

12 68 

13 54 
la bi 
13 50 
12 48 



New Moon, a9th, 3 h. 48 m. Morn. 



BAIiTZUOBJI FAIOES OUSHXiKT. 



Curreeltd/or iht ^mtriean farvner. 

BaLTiuoftB Maheet. — The Hour market continnef 

without change, dull and heavy. The wagon price ii, 

■ $S.lSi. Wheat has experienced some improva- 

, and is tolerably briak at our rates. Corn ia dull. 
LivB Stock.— Beef on the hoof continues dull, and • 
further decline of i& cent^ haa taken place. 
Toaacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, )E,00 a lO.OO— 
conds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 4.00 a 6.00— Sna 
id, 7.00 b 8.00, for wrapping i. 00 a 10.00— Ohio, corn- 
on, a — . — good red a . — fioa yellow 

— ■ . — Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50 — Kentucky, 

fine 4.00 a 6.00— wrapping, 4.60 a 1.00. 
Fiona— beat white wheat family, ^8, 00 a 6.60*.— 1» 
irhneHoward-St. 6.S6 a 6.374; city mills,— s 6.110 Su»> 
quehanna, — . Coau MaikL, bbl. t.37t— GaaiN, best red 
wheat, new 93. a.ST;— best white do. new I. OS* l.lD; 
ord. to good, .80 a .90— Cork, while, .38 • .39) yel. .3* 
,40— R(E,— ■a.46-OaTS,.— a.t3— BaAHB, I.IOaLlS 
-Ptas,.60 ■ .6S— CLOVia beed.S.IS a S.6&— TiyOTBT, 
2a2.60— OacKiao Grass, t ■ 2.60— Herd's, .78 ■ :.00— 
Lucerne.314B.60lb.— Baai.ET,.46a.50— Flaxsibk,.-!! 
-GoTTov, Virg. .94 a .10— Lou. .11 a .11— Alab. :tt 
10— Mississippi .10 ■ .12— North Carolina, .Sa.t— 
leo. .9ii.lO— WHisaar.hhda. 1st p. .21^— In bbls. .tta 
244 — Wool, eommon, unwashed, lb. .16 a .IB — waslh 
ed,.18 ■ .20— crossed, .SO a .23- tbree-quartcr,.tS a 
.30— rullda..SOa.SO, accnrd'gtoqual — Hemp, Rusaii, 
ton,S!lOB — ; Country. dew-rotted, 1 ifl a 140— watar- 
rotted, I70a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.bU 
60; do. trimmed, 6.60 — North Carolina, No. I, —•» 
60— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.76 a 4.00; No. t, S.6»a 
3.78— Mackerel, No. 1,8.60; No.3, 6.00; No. S, 4.tft— 
BacoH, hams, Baltimore cured, .9 a .10; do. Easlem 
Shore, .124 — hog round, cured, .7 b.8 — Feathers, .tt 
■ .30— FlaaterParis, cargo price per ton, |S. 60, icrouBd, 
1.26 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, (4,60 a f6.00. 

* Six dollars and fifty cents by the single barrel, kt 
Ellicolta' Palapsco nhite wheat family flour. 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES: 
Teaching ftow to judga them; to rtar and nuuiage 
them; how to improve their breed; (o prevenl or lo 
cure the maladia and aceidtiUi to midt they arc 
liabU; and to dcHve from them the mott value 
Wider all eiraim$lance». Useful to Bretdert and 
Farmer>,tnsagtd in the rearing of lke$e inlertitmg 
animob; to Officert qf Caoatry or Inapeeiort 0} 
Rterviti; to Keepert of Livery Utablet, Sportamta, 
or Veterinary Surgeons; to stage Proprietor!, Tra- 
rcUerf, Farrier*, Horie Jockeyt, Jtmaleun of the 
Hone. *s. *c. 

Br in Old Offices or the Fbehcb Cavilrt. 

(TVmtloKit fnm the Princh for Iht ^mcricait Farmer.) 

(CoDlinucd Crom p. IIB.) 

CHAFTEK III- 

Of the Ration proper to be giwn. 
Ukvine examined the alimenti, bolh sol ill and li- 
quid, Ihal "gree beal willi Ihc horse, 
of Ihe manner in which hi 
io ■> to preierve 
' snable him t 



1 render the 



should be giv 
t beallhl'ul sli 
vices expected of 



bim- 



" Generation produces the aniraal, and nulriiion 
pre*erTei him: nuitition has not only for its Tunc- 
liODt the reparation of the loaies which the 
iocestaollj sustains during liTe, but serves ali 
ing % certain lime, to his growlh. 

TThere are in nature two grand classes of snimals: 
the one herbiveroua, and the olher carniverous- 1 he 
latter destined to be nourished only by fleab, hving 
by rapine, have received from nature orgnns analo 
souB to their manner of life: they can bear hungei 
■ lone time; the stomach Is found contracleil, and 
tbc inteslioal tube short; nourished besides by sub- 
•Uncesofa higher degree of animalization^Jhef-- 

Seal. H.s stomach soon e.np.y . ma«» - <"^- 

K"i:'is"s;.^;idi""-S'dS 
5i;unl^?;:;L'^^;:^^s;fo?^:i"i 

■"H^biverou. animals should *^ ]V^ [[l^^ft 
■tinence, as nature has g" 






living 



] all s. 



IE of the year, 






■■egeli 



lion every where 

on the contrary, Uv.ng ""'y ' n^^uj e„,in 

oblieed to live a considerable If """""i «■>'■" 

/, i. ee>ential to ^'S^''''\''''l^^ill]"^Zt 
The manner of nourishing „..,i.„|^^i„ ' 

»rly Ihe 



;e avoiding each 

"id Ihal he is by nalurc 

^ait il is thus that the 

_ fv Hjipear — ihe Arabian, 



great quantily of food 

injurious, and pr"'";'"* '" 'bra cSnIrary to the 

eases. There is no slate, J, 

health of the horse than o"/ l'.^_" 

Ho should be Lepl in a nii*^ 

exlreme. It may even b' 

rather lean limn fat. A^' 

i^ost famous horses we r^,^- ^^ ^^,, 

the Eoghsh, and 'be .j^^. _j ^^^ jj,^^ ^^^ 

muscles "PP"^"' °" '"ma.k as singular as true, 
denedwilh lean. ■' '= jp^ ,„ ,hc ,„„,e diseases 
that horses loo fat ar( J ^^.^ e^iremes meel- Ih 
" tbose too lean-lb , j ,^ ' 

«,b, the farcy, and^^ besides 1 be least eUi- 
licularly those Ihal ^^^^^^ ahorl-mnded. Bod 

No. 45.- »'■•>• 



liiry diseases, such as the 
•la graiae fondue," &c. 
Cauiei of Leanneii. 
Leanness in horses comes Trom the poorness and 
dpprarily of Ihe juices. Hence resulls "pioriek" 
diseases, such as Ihe scab, Ihe farcy, water io Ihe 
legs, Sic. 

'' is necessary to remark, Ihal animals that fall 
pidly have also (lie properly of Ihriring with 
Lme facility; and it is aslonishing in see a horse 
ihat appeared a perfect Uosinniile pul in Ihe beal 
order, in Ibe space of s month, by the happy ef- 
fects of a proper regimen. 

The allowance to be given Ihe horse should be 

proportioned to his size and Ihe kind of exercise he 

idergocs. Regard should be had to Ihe lempcra- 

ent, the chmale, and to the particular slate of Ihc 

The ihing most abused in Ihe food of horses is 
,y — il U desirable that much less should he used, 
here are many horses Ihat would be well nourish- 
ed by straw and oals. Hay is good food, but should 
be given in amHll quanlilies, and mised wilh straw. 
aunds of bay, twelve or fifteen pounds of 
ind half a bushel of oals, should suffice for a 
n horse, particularly if he does not work: 
lion can be augmented until he is relieved 
fron hard work, because Ihe food should be io pro- 
po'tiun Id Ihe wear and tear. 

The allowance should be divided into several 
pits wilh an interval of several hours between eiv- 
in{ each. The digeslion should be complete before 
he is fed again; for when olher food is received be 
foie Ihal first in ihe slomacb is digested, oppressiun 
folows.an ill digestion \\hich almost always requires 
lie horse to be purged. 

hUervaU betxeeen Feeding. 

The habit of regulating the hour of feedinB is a 

pod one, but should not be followed rigorously, be- 

-ausE aitcumstances may make it necessary Io de- 

p.l ftuu, 1. ..!..... .I,c Uuiac -ill =..B., i..^u„.ci.ici>tc. 

Hurses should drink twice a day in winter and three 
limes in summer. There is commonly left too great 
an interval in winter by watering in Ihe morning 
and at 1^ o'clock] for then there is a space of about 
IB hours from ihe aficrnoun to ihe next morr' 
It is beller Io water in Ihe morning and even 
which would make nearly an equal interval. If 

■he stable from wells, a few handsful 
of bran should be thrown in, and the whole stirred 
to saluralG il wilh Ihe atmospheric air. I 
ler, it should be allowed Io prow colder, bi 
er, il were heller to lei il stand all night. If Ibere 
: a brook or river near Ihe stable, il were heller to 
id Ihe horse to ii — Ihe water is much better from 
I conlaci wilh the air and the solar rays. 
Besides, horses are fond of b»thing in summer: 
e Quids are Ihtn alleied and water promotes thi 
secretions; and though the insliiict of this animal i: 
much changed in the stale of servitude to which hi 
is condemned, be does not feel less Ihe want of 
b;t thing. 

A rule which ought not to be forgotten, is not Io 
Teed a horse immeJinlely before eaercise 
Il is necessary there should be an interval of hnlf 
in hour belH'ecn his meal and his labour, beci 
if digestion is not made he is sluggish, heavy and 
ill disposed. 

When he arrives he should not be fed immedi 
ilfty even if hungry; for ihen Ihe stomach is do 
;irived of ils sirengib which is communicated Io Ihi 
Ulterior, and il is necessary Io wait till it be in 1 
ilale to react and recall ils vigour by the operalior 
s( digeslion. 

Except when it is indiapensable to fill the stomach, 
IS we have before said, bran should not be used 
rood for horses, or employed escepl in the mann 

e have prescribed. Substances which contain some 
iiultilious parts arc neceisary, and betides thoso of 



ighl which Ihe stomach reqinrei Io acl on. Wilb- 
oul Ihese two principles, ihe animal will fall off and 
egaiFi what he loses— consequently he will loie 
glh, and hii leg* unable to susUin his weight, 
must yield. Such are ihe inconveniences ibal resaJl 
from using bran. H»y from arlificial meadow* 
1d nol be used, except with ihe rcslriclion* we 
have menlioned. The custom of watering before 
feeding wilh o»l» has birn always adopted in con- 
sequence of ils good pH'ccIs; it moderates Ihe too 
strong action of that abmcnt, which by ils nature i* 
very healing. 

Of Venotauut Suittaneet. 
ler having spoken of subslunues which from 
nature agree best wilh ihe horse for food, we 
i'xamioe those which are injurious to Ibe animal 



e lh( 



choose the plants which : 
■ itashispr. 
milled to Ihe caprices of 1 
liderably weakened. It ii 
for me^ns to repaii "' " "" 



: horse knows bow to 
e necessary, at well for 
crvalion, hul when sub- 
an this instinct is coD- 
Iben essential to search 
ialiuns from nature ii 



Io this stale of being— to prevent tbem il it 

necessary Io know Ibe diQurent subslancea whicti 
acl as poisons. 

Of Poiioni, their Symplotm and EJJecli—Rtmtdiet 
to be uicd. 

By poisons it is understood Ihe subslances whieh 
injure Ihc anim:il economy, and which tuken inter- 
nHl)y,or applied to the body, produce a change 
which tpndi to deleriorHtion.Dr even lodestraetioD. 

They are divided into three clasces — chenical, 
mechanical, and narcotic. 

'Ihe last act without leaving the least trace of 
injury on Ibe organs, and thus alone ibey ippear (a 
nieiil the name of poisons. 

Chemical poisoni are those which act as e«uttiCB, 
and which applied or inlrodoced in Ihe inlea(JDCB< 
operate upon Ibe part, wiib which they comeincoo- 
tscl, a real decomposition by the foice of affinity. 

Mechanical poisons act in the same maDner,teai- 
ing the parts — for instance, pounded glata, or arse- 
nic, which, introduced into Ihe s lorn Bcb, lacerate* 
il so Ihdt ind^mmalion supervenes, and afterward* 
gangrene. 

Huiscs are exposed to caustic poisons from eating 
plunts which pHrtake of these properties. These 
plants act as purgatives — Ihcy are Ihe ipurge, Ibe 
crowfoot, the lead loort, the large wild borte-ra- 
dish, Ihe litiony, the foxglove, Ihe c ulu quia tide i, (Ml- 
(er apple,) the water hynop, the mild nard. 

All these plants arc caustic, ami are produced 
principally on moist land. When they are eaten b/ 
horses, ihcy produce violent colics and oven death. 
When mixed in small quanlilies wilh olher grass, oa 
inconvenience results from them; bul when in large 
quanlilies ihcy become injurious. 

Horses Ihal graze in woods and cil Ihe bads of 
trees, such sa the poplar, the fir, aie liable Io have 
bloody urines. It sometimes happens that horses in 
grazing, iivallow insects which hare properties emi- 
nently caustic — for example, canlbdrides — Their 
etfeclB on the animal economy is shown in Ihe ordi- 
nary way — bloody urines that are injurious ami 

s emolli- 
[lueitage- 
nous giisicrs. 

There are also poisons, in the mineral kingdom, 
which may be introduced into Ihc bcily of Ibe ani- 
mal hy water — these are parliclcs of copper. When 
water runs Ihrongh beds of this mclal, and horse* 
are watered wilh i(, il occasions colics, dysenlerie*. 
and even consumption. Water containing lead in 
solution has Ihe same eflects — il occasiooa violent 
colics called painter*' colics, or dry gripe*. In tuch 
case* mucilageooos remediei are bc(t> 
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Nareotici, Ihat may be consiilered aa llie ooiy true 
pai*ODS, acl, it appears, on Ibe princi[tle of Jifc it- 
lair. Oo opening the dead bodf of an animal whicb 
hll been Ihus poisoned, no kind of organic injury is 
leeo. The ino&t violent poisons are of (he family of 
nitbl-ihade. Tbeee plants bave generally a sombre 
Mpect Bi tbe henbane, tbc marelle, the night-shade, 
tobacco, poppy. Sic. 

Of all these plants, the most eminently dangerous 
for the horse, is the yeiv. Tbij is a terrible poisoD. 
attention should be paid lo horses 
lar woods where this plant is so com- 



The greatest 
which graze a 
toon. 

When a horse has talcen a considerable quantity 
of a BlroDg narcotic he cannot sleep, but is extreme- 
ly drowsy, he leans his head on bis maager and ap- 
pears, in a maoner, glued to it. 

From the berries of the henbane and the night- 
ahade, the Bymptoina which precede death are rery 
different. There is an excessire dilation of the 
paralyzed pupil of the opiic nerre, a general spasm 
in all Ibe muscles of (he (high and of all the 
members. 

The remedies to employ in (hese circumstances 
are, in general, tonics as well as acids. Narcoti 
act differendj — (here are animals on which they 
operate more powerfully than on others< 

X very dangerous poison, is the bite of mad 
raals. Spontaneous madness is to be distinguished 
from that which ia communicated. Horses are no 
subject to the first. To be tainted with hydrophobi 
virus it is not accessary that an animal be bitten by 
a mad dog, or any other animat; it is only necessary 
that his skin come in contact with the saliva of an 
animal who is attacked by it. Animals have been 
koown (q go mad from only sleeping oo the place 
where the saliva of a mad animal had been spread, 
Afrer (his, it appears thai il is by means of the ab- 
sorbent pores of the akin, (bat (he virus ts introduc- 
ed into the blood. 

It has long been believed, that even (he air of a 
plane, where an animal aUacked by hydrophobia i> 
confineil, can communicate the malady; but il has 
been shown by eiperimenis, that there is no te"' 
danger to be apprehended from il. 

Madness cenimunicated has no fixed term for 
development among all animal?; though il shows 
self at (he end of eight days in the horse, while 
man it requires foriy days. 

As soon as an animal is bitten by a mad.dog eare 
should be taken to cauterize (he wound. The be9( 
caustic which can be used in such a case is (he 
spirit* of ammonia. It appears, from many experi- 
ments, (hat applied lo a recent wound this remedy 
produces the happiest results. 

Plants, whicb are spoiK eiiher by mud or by rust, 
are more general and consfquenllj more pernicious 
than all poisons. If the most ancient accounts of 
F^itootia be consulted, it will be found, that (hey 
have always prevailed in years, when damaged hay 
ha* been saved, and straw tainted by ruet. 1( is then 
to this cause that such great ravages should be a(- 
tribu(eil. Plants ea(en in (his slate by animals, car- 
ry in the stomach a principle ol putridity which is 
lOt long in becoming fatal to them. 

If it be found necessary to receive forage of thi 
,.nd. it should be mixed with straw and beaten, ( 
.ireet it of dust and insects which i( is commonly 
;>und (o con(ain— it should be besides, moistened 
«ilh sail and wp'-r.or what is better simply sprink 
ed nith sal .icids ought to be adrauiis(ered 
o the ho — ' '""'-I - ■«''-»■■-•■ -".i^i- T."^! • 
ntl en*»> 

7aU w..icn ... . — . 



Secrelion — Cutaneout Syitem. 

Independently of (he principles whicb we have 
developed in the precedlngchaptera, (here are other 
important cases indiopenaable to preserve a horse in 
good condition. There are, in (be secretions, many 
rtiidua which cannot be identified with (he organs 
of the animals. Wise and foreseeing nature causes 
lo evacuate by different means; the most pow- 
erful of all is (be cutaneoua system. It is by this 
(bat transpiration is made. There is not a being i 
nature which does not e»perience the effect of Ihi 
principle; it is common (o (he three kingdoms of ne 
the difference only eiisl* in (he manner and 
proportions. 

The principle of eicredon is so salulary, that il 

has been remarked in medicine, (hat a man who pei- 

well is never sick- There exists a marked 

sympathy between the cutaneous organ and the 

urinary passages. 

I( is known (hat animals perspire much more in 
summer than in winter, and urinate less; while (he 
contrary takes place in winter, when (he urines in 
more abundanliandiheperspiration almost insensible 

In order that the body may enjoy a good peiapi- 
ration, a certain fluidity of ibe blood is necessiry, 
and that (he movements of the heart and arteries 
be perfectly free. It is also necessary, that the ail 
should havea certain solvent propeity; because Ibe 
air if (oo humid, in place of serving aa a vehicit la 
(his evapDialion, injures the heallb esaendally; foi 
being surcharged and saturated by aqueous vapoirs, 
i( cannot receive il; in place of being soli-ent it giies 
on the contrary more humidily to the body by mei 
of (he absorbent vessels, wliich commonly oc: 
sions diseases. It is then necessary that the ! 
whether hot or cold, be dry, 

MvantagtM of ruhbiitg, to promote ptripiration. 

tl is for this reason thai rubbing cannot ba bit 
much recommended for (he horse. Il opens Iki 
pores of the ski- ---■-■----■-■■ , . ._..;_i. _. 
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cumulate on the oody, 
palhy be(ween (he sti 
guns, so Ihat digeslio 
rubbing. 

In a state of nature, (he horse may do without 
these cares; because he constantly takes moderate 
exercise, he rolls, and scratches himself, and bathes 
whenever he finds water. Besides being conslandj 
In the air he receives much less dus( (ban if be wers 
stabled. 

We remark, without fear of being contradicted, 
that the most ordinary cause of sickness in horses 
comes very often from want of rubbing, for (his n(- 
gli3;ence occasions tha repercussion of humouis 
which cannot remain without danger. Hence the 
tetanus (lock jaw,) (he perlpneumony (pleurisy J 
dysenteries, chronick diseases, the scab, the letteri, 

&c. &.C. 

Kubbing facilitates the oselllalory 
and consequenlly, (he circulation of the lympbnticli 
vessels is better made, and tone and eiatticlty ^t 
given to (he Hbsot||cnt vessels. In all eruptive dis- 
eases, horse* sho'ild be rubbed hard. We should 
not neglect lo adminislerinwardly substance* which 
aid nature, and favour the crisis. In these cast 
sudori^cks combined with cordials, are rery elfici 
cioua. It is an excellent i"-" id (o rub the bit of tli 
i-^dle with r--'iek whi'- jbing the horse. It i 
, . goo' -'■<'"■''' „J r'-e* the animal •■ 



U.J t_..x Massachusetts Agricul 

(UR NATIVE BREED OF 
JaITLE. 

.fj shall prixliice at the public ei- 
ic'-'T. in c"her of (hft years l»w) 



ilch cows, not less (ban four, of our native breeds, 

lowing manifest improvement therein, by an lio- 

irlant increase in Ibe guanliii/, and mainlaining,at 

est, if no( improcing, ibe good quality of m\k; th« 

latter to be tested by the quantities of butter mads 

(he five monlbs next preceding the exhibition — 

For the best, - - - thirty dollar*. 

For the nexl best, - - twenty-five dollar*. 

For the third, - - - twenty dotUr*. 

To the person who shall produce as aforesaid, the 

best pair of working oxen, or well grown and well 

trained steers, raised in (be coun(y, and improTcd 

I (he principles hereinaAer mentioned, 

twenty dollan. 

For the second best, - - fifteen dollars- 

For the third, - - . , (gn dolUr*. ■ 

To the person who shall produce as aforesaid, (he 

best bull of our native breed, raised in the couolr, 

and improved on (he same principlea, 

twenty dollars. 
For the second best, - . fifteen dollar*. 

For the third, - - - - ten dollar*. 

Rtniarki on improving our native breed of neat cat- 
tle, by Col. Picktring. 
The firit most celebrated breeder of live stock, iD 
Englard, was the late Robert Bahewell; to whom, 
Mr. Arthur Young says, that country is indebted fo» 
jiat principlei of bruding. And a later emiaent 
breeder says, (ha( "before Mr. Bakewell'a days, we 
bad no criterion but size; nothing would pleaie bul 
elephants and giants." And he declares "that 
Bakewell enabled those who followed his ideas ID 
produce two pounds of mutton, where only one 
produced before." The following were the 
Is (o whicb Bakewell specially attended; — "fin« 
s. small bones, and a (rue disposition to make 
ready fat: which indeed is inseparable from smaU 
bones, or rather fine bones and fine forms, or (rue 
Tmmetry of the parts." 

BUI DaKeWBJi'. p.t^ "VJ'*^ '- ~F'"*'"B c«ttl8 

lod iheep, was (o rendir his animals most profilabl» 

n ieeT a""' mvtlon. And be succeeded in obtaininr 

forms indicating tlTength of tonttUutiou—a ditpon- 

w lo fatten, aad at an early age—tceigbtineti m llie 

moil vaJmbh parti—wUh lightneu of offaU. If there 

ly point, be would cross hi* 

was amply supplied in that 

and II any point of his animsl was too heavy, 

n opposte cross he would reduce the superfloi- 

(y. By sucbmanagemen(,diligenllypurBued, beat 

length gave tahis stock (he shape and qualities hft 

far as we^recd domestic animals in this coun- 
(y— and (he obsrvation will apply (o our whole 
,ta(c, and generltly to all New England, we must 
extend our viewskeyond beef and mutton; and nitk 
the former corabiia milk, butler and eheeu, and a fit- 
ness for labor; andlogelber wi(b mutton, aim M the 
greatest quantity d (he moil lueful wool. 

If Bakewell cuull alter (be shape of bis cattle 
and ley flesh and falon the most valuable joints— 
as was the fact— canii be doubled that, by similar 
attention, the quanl^ and quality of the milk of 



may be 

obtain (bis improveiivit, cnl 

from such cows only avexcel 



Bul lo 

1 should be raised 
these two pa^'ii-u- 



Kseems lo be Ihe be^opinion, (ha(of Ihed.J'- 
ent breeds of live stockAose of the largest siae. 
not Ihe most profitable. The breed of caUte.bOT 
ever, should be such as ^ produce oxen, ■ singli 
pair of which, at their 11 growth, ihoDld ban 
strength sullicieat, on pro* lillage land, with wl 
formed ploughs, to open Lrrow to the depth i 
five, or even of six wehea. k to the fbrm of tb< 
different kind* of live tloakma emiaeot satanlif 
and former in Kogtand bu jL eipniaed Iwonit 

"- ■ T^■ ,r- H«r .pa -Wt,.^ H» ab^ «w 
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tbi (borfer ud iower an anionl u, relatiTS to iti 
weight, the belter adapted it will be to liTfl aod fat- 
ten on little rood, the more labor it will go Ibraugb; 
and I have alwftjs round (be most short legged oxen 
lO bo the best laborers," 

The foregoing rulei of breeding, and desciiptiou 
of good lire ilocb, being (be result of (be eiperi- 
anCB of eminent English farmers and breeders, 
merit the particular adenlioo of all wbo shall al- 
tempt to improre upon our present races of domes- 
tic aoimals; and are here introduced to furnish tbem 
with useful inlbrmatian. And in (he hope and ei' 
pectatioQ (hat such improvements will be underta- 
ken, the foregoing premiums are offered. 

It will readilf be admi((ed that our lire stocL de- 
mand great improTements; and no one will question 
whether such improvemenls are practicable. Tbej 
ought (hen (o be attempted. It will avail little to 
bestow premiums mereff for the best that shall be 
produced; for such premiums might be given for a 
centurj', without effecting an; real improvements; 
■nd tbuB, at to live stock, defeat the object for 
which (he society was formed. The linown excel- 
leocj of some oxta and cows, of our native breed, 
give assurance to judicious and enterprising far- 
mers, that their numbers may be multiplied by ob- 
Mrviog the well-tried rules of breeding. 

The best bulls and cows do not always produce a 
progeny equal to (he parents; but expenence has 
ahowD, that from such only the highest improve- 
ments may he expected. The same observation ap- 
plies to all other kinds of live stock. 

Farmers who shall effect great improvements in 
live Btock, while t bey render a lasting beoeCt to (heir 
coua(ry, will lay a foundation for advancing their 
own interest, in (he demand, and consequently in- 



girei way, or a key to a yoke, or a pin to a alefl) or 
an axe, a string or swingle to a flail, or even a tooth 
to a rake, ho has none to replace them. He seldom 
does any thing in stormy weather, or in an evening, 
and is sure to keep no memorandum of little jobs 
that arc to be done. 

You will perhaps bear of his groaning aboat hard 
times, frequently in the bar-room. Death and the 
tax-gatherer he knows must come; yet be makes no 
provision for either of (hem, Although be has been 
on a piece of good land for (ivenly years, ask him 
for a graced apple, and he will tell you that h« 
could not raise (hem, fur he never had good luck.~ 
His indolence and carelessness subject him to many 
accidents — he loses soap and cider for want of « 
hoop— in the midst ol^ his ploughing his plougli 
breaks because it was not housed — and when be ia 
reaping away from home, his hogs break into bis 
garden for want of an additional board. 

He doas not take advantage of bis business by 
driving it when be can, and conseouenlly he is like 
(be old woman's son,"so6uty that he never doct any 
fhing"— or at least he seldom finishes any thing be- 
fore he begins another, and therefore brings little 
to pass, and is often to be seen in a great hurry. He 
it seldom neat in his person, and williit down to (he 
table himself without combing his hair, and suffer 
his children to do so without washing tbeir band: 
and faces. He frequently drives his cattle wifh a 
club, and is generally late at public worship.— hi> 
children are apt to be late at school, and their books 
are torn and dirty — he ia careless: bis children &re 

Ashe baa no enterprise-, so he has no money; and 
frequently makes great sacrifices to get i(; and he is 
slack in bis payments, and buys altogether on credit; 
be pays through the nose for every thing. " 



ent kinds of tobacco— between old and new land- 
land well broke, and badly broke, and early and la(e 
topping. Z. DnnMHoiui. 

JhigulBlk, 16». 



creased prices, of (heir improved breeds. 

Reflecting farmers, who shall become candidates wants forethought, economy and exertion, 
for premiums, will be aware, that if (heir exertions a poor farmer, in the strict sense of Ibe word, 



ebould not obtain (he honor of a prize, they will 
pass unrewarded; as all the improvements they 
make, will either give tbem immediate profits, or 
sdd to tboTBlue of tbeir raruis. The direct object 
of premiums is not to excite merely trialr of skill, 
bist (0 add to the solid inters its of farming; and he, 



(From the Agricultural Reafer.) 
SIGNS OF A POOa FMMER. 

He grazes his mowing land lab in (he fall, and 
his pas(ureB early in (be spring, *nd consequently 
ruins both. Some of his cows ft much past their 
prime. He neglects to keep he dung, and the 
ground from (he sill of bis Nildings, and i( costs 
Dim twenty dollars to make ppairs, when one dol- 
lar's worth of work would b*e been sufficient, if 
performed at a leisure time ten years before. He 
sows and plants his land un' it is exhausted, before 
be thinks of manuring. H bas generally ton much 
Block, and many of tbem oruly. 

He is sure to have a go J deal of stakes and pole 
fence. He says be cannt farm it for the want of 
money; this is frequently >e case with good farmers: 
but you may know aslo^o hy his iiuUtentim (o til- 
th ihing»~b'>* tWMrta' »iioet are spoiled for the 
want of a little lallovto supple them— hi* door 
binge comes off for w<t ef a nail, and the door ia 
destroyed for want of- hinge; and hit mow i* tram- 

(iled on and gorged t want of a door, and all this 
osa is occasioned b>>ot timely driving and clench- 
ing a single nail. 

Nothing is in or^'' — )>< baa a place for no(hing, 
and nothing is in -^ pl>ce. If be wan(a a gimle(, 
ore cbitel, or a vomer, he hunts up chamber, out 
at the bam, in tt«upboard, and lastly, when he bas 
•pent more liir **> pursuit than it lakes lo do (he 
job, be finds ito*™ the cellar. He keep* no stock 
•f Um MMUtAhuig*— iT • ballon or bail to a pail 



poor creature — heis a poor husband and a poor ci(i' 
zen. A good farmer may be poor, but a poor far- 
mer cannot act his pari well; in other words, he 
eanuut be good as a man eras a christian. 



(Prom the Lynchburg Virginian.) 
FRIMING AND TOPPING TOBACCO. 
I have abandoned the custom of priming tobacco, 
having found by experience (hat it is a loss and da- 
mage to the crop. However high tobacco may be 
primed, when growing on strong land, the bottom 
leaves will come (o the earth and be damaged; but 
if il be not primed, (he same leaves will stand suffi- 
ciently elevated to make fine tobacco; moreover, 1 
have sometime* eul tobacco which was not primed 
close to the ground, and every leaf sound. 

Topping is the first very particular busines* in 
I handling a crop of tobacco, and will be more so if 
not primed; but, by practice, one may soon learn 
where the buds should be taken out without calcu- 
lilion. I commenced this practice some yearv past 
OD my latter tobacco, and would recommend (he 
same (o other planters, that they may without risk 
get acquainted with the work, and he satisfied as (o 
lis udlity. 
Great loss i* annually sustained hy Injudicieug 

E riming and topping tobacco. Some planter* top 
iw on rich lot land, which is not only lots in weight, 
by the plant being cramped in its nature, hut the 
tobacco will be coar«& Others prime and (op high 
on ordinary and new land, which is also lots in 
weigb( by the unreasonable priming, and tbe tobac- 
co will lack oil life. 

Tobacco, on loose land, or land well broke, of 
vigorous growth and deep green colour, should he 
lopped lo as many as twelve to fourteen leaves above 
(he usual place of priming; but that of a pate co- 
lour or puny grow(h, should Ite (opped low. I 
No one should be put lo lopping (obaceo, unli 



HOGS, 
niey are usually fattened with Indian corn, gi- 
whole ia (he cob, which is far from an eeono- 
tnical mode of approprisling (hat grain, but Ibe 
difficulty and expense of shelling and cracking It, ia 
the great bar to its being ground. Putting (he cobs 
into a barrel several days before giving (hem (o the 
pigs, will, in a great measure, answer all the puqro- 
of grinding, as the grain thus becomes toft, and 
asier maslicated and digetted. It is a common 
saying among the Scotch house-wives, (hat for every 
pound of sal( you give a falling pig, you have in 
return a pound of pork; and the herring salt i* 
bought up in Scotland far this very purpose." 



BOB.VICII'&SUmil, 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
FRUIT TREKS. 

A* the leatoD it now approacbing when nnefa 
may he effectually done for Fruit Trees, lo render 
Ihem healthy and productive, I am induced lo offer 
for Ibe eontideraiioD of (he farming interest, the 
following remarks, resulting from experience. 

To preserre the peach tree, and reader it produc- 
tive, 1 have, for years, pursued the following coorae 
with great success, and am induced (o believB tbe 
peach tree can be made healthy for many year* if 
coosUntly attended to. 

In the fall remove the earib around the roota of 
the tree, and carefully eleanse from all vermin; lay 
the roots well bare, and previous to replacing the 
earth, put around each tree from 10 lo 14 pound* of 
tobacco stem*, pound Ihem with a mall well down, 
mixing with the earth, until the space is again filled 
around Ibe tree: thi* should be firmly done, with 
care not lo bruise the bark of tbe root. In the 
iprinff, when pruning, lake care to keep down the 
sbooliDg branches; in order lo prevent the tree from 
growing high, cut from the extremity of every 
branch: the effect will be lo give s(reng(h and coo- 
gtitulion to the stock, and more nourishment to the 
bearinz branches. The great object is to prevent 
an exuberanl growth of the tree; for il i* to the ex- 
uberance of growth that the early decay of Ike tree 
10 our climate may he atlributed; the exeeu of 
growth is great for a few years, and soon produces 
disease and decay by exhaustion. The course I 
propose will prevent the early decay of the tree, f 
feel a confidence from the fact, that a friend of 
mine now has peach trees, in a healthy and vigor- 
ous stale, twenty-seven years nid, with every ap- 
pearance of continuing for a great lenglh of time. 
The eoorte here recommended, has been pursued by 
him for many years, and always with luecei*. 

The pear tree at this season also require* mueb 
attention. Open around the rooU and cleanse Ihem 
(borougbly— if any rough bark appears, removo it, 
and to each tree put around tbe rooU from three to 
four bushel* of house ashes; over this throw the 
earth lightly— the frosts of winter will not injure the 
(ree— when tbe spring open* genially warm, scrape 
Ibe outer hark of the body of tbe (ree well down, 
removine freely (he ou(er bark, leaving a thin cov- 
ing only lo Ibe wood. Immediately on this being 
tne, apply to the surface of the body the rollowing 
wash:- take of toR domestic soap one part, of wa- 
I*' two parts; boil Ihem to a alroag ley, and when 

hot as il can be made, with a swab go over the 
part previously scraped thoroughly. Great care 



no one should be put lo lopping tobacco, unlet* should be taken in pruning. Remove (he deeatTnr 
he can be made tentlhle of the differene* in differ- 1 wood, carefully cutUnf Inio a h^lij pS' Ihf 
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nound ihoutd bo covered from the weatlicr bj ■ 
preparation, ivbcn llie healini; process ivill Immedi. 
• Ielj> coniiiienve, Each reat seleel a few suckers 
for besring fruil, ami when Ihey ullain a hrallbj- 
appearance, remove the eilrcniUy oflhe branch and, 
in this manner keep down an extensive gronlh of 
(ho (tee. This must be done wilh care, as from Ihi 
course fire t pro|i03ed Ihere Hill be a great flow of 
■ap, and ir Ibe iree& is topped dawn loo much, will 
produce decay. If Ibis course U pur«iitd, it nill be 
ibiiod that the pear tree wilt be restored to health; 
the bark on the olJetl trees »ill become fresh, len- 
der, and allaiT a freer circuUIion of the juices 
wbich are required to secure it from dcexf , and se- 
cure an abundant and drlicioua production of fruil. 
The principal cause of dccnf in Ibe penr trecof our 
eouatrj is from ibe bark becoming so lirm and close, 
Bl to preteni a circiilaliun of juices freely, and 
hence ibe blight of fruit, prematura decay of the 
rolia^e, and final deslruclion of the tree. 



(From the Naw York FnrniDr.) 

GRAFTING. 

The new method is thus described in a teller from 

DaTid Panel, E^q. inserted in the London Horll- 

culturilTrunsnclians, vol. T- I shall only introduce 

the essential direct ions. 

"Grariing ivai properly prepared, when in a melt- 
ed (tale, is spread evenly on sheets of moderately 
thin brown paper, which when cold is cut into strips 
about thfce-quarlers of an inch wide. When one 
of these strips is to be used, warm it wilh the 
breath, and bind it round the slock and scion, press- 
ins it gently wilh Ihe hand, when it will be found to 
aiHiere so closely as lolally to exclude both air and 
oioUlure. No further care is necessary, though it 
may be as well to look over the grafts occasionally, 
pressing the pHper close with the hand where it may 
have before been occasionally missed. " This plan 
of applying wax cements instead of clay, struck nie 
at once, as not only exceedingly simple, but admir- 
able for ill neatness. 

I accordingly treated 100 grafts in this mode. I 
procured some coarse, but strong and flexible brown 
p*ptr, made of tarred cordage, and having prepar- 
ed Ihe grafting WRX by the recipe subjoined, I spread 
it with great l»cilily, by a common table knife, over 
Ihe paper evenly. It cools instantly. I then cut it 
into strips of about an inch wide. In a warm lun, 
it requires no heating— but in a cool day, the breath 
will traro it sufEcienliy. As soon as the grafi is 
inserted ant) lied with matting, or twine, the strip is 
wound roimd from the bottom of the cleft, to the in- 
serlion, and sawed end, and doubled nver that. The 
operation requires^ue secontfi oiiJ^, and the air is 
nest eSeclually excluded. 

I put in grafts with clay, and wilh this niw meth- 
od, and Ihe succeas of the last was niueh greater than 
with the clay. Six weeks have now tl!i|ised,Rnd Ihe 
covering is perfect. Neither rains, nor sun afiect it. 
There IS nne other great benefit. The paper is 
made stronger by the grafting wax, and may be un- 
wound, and taken olT uilhout injuring the hnrk. I 
have applied it to greenhouse plants — lo the Camel- 
lia. Here permit mo to add, for the benefit of llor- 

-ts, that the Camellia, berelofore grafted only by 
-iproHch, ii found lo succeed equally wcll.if graft- 

.. in the maimer nf approach grit/liing', Ihe scion 

--■ off. and Ihe end left Ims enough below to in- 
-.(it into the neck of a phial of wafr, or into ' 

- ■"'■», or potato. The grafting ^/•■"'■--■'■— •> 

•i.,.,ed in England, and whic^ 
,.lch; I lb. of rosin; 1 lb. r 
togs'* lard, i Ih. of turpp-' 

TV •'•'ap. all these mteij.. 

■"" -v he made" '•■■■' ,1. ., 



to melt, under Ihe solar heat. I have been veryle- 
dious, but could not well abbreviate my remarks. 
J. Lowell. 



LARGE RADIijH. 

Mr. SKiMNea: Jlas- SUh, IB!9. 

It may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
know of Ihe uncoiiimon growth of a vegetable 
which is considered one of the delicacies of the sea- 
Mr Eilward Summers, a respectable farmer, near 
Rockhill, in Fauquier County, Va. [lulled from his 
garden yesterday, a radish 13 inches in length, 15 
inches in circumference, and wei);hing six pounds. 
'I'his radish grew in a heavy sandy soil, without any 
extra preparation, and which has produced during 
the season many more but little less in dimensions; 
and it may be remarked that it had not gone loseed, 
nor was it at all pithy, but a firm mild radish. 

Onb op Yocb Readers. 



S.URAZ. ECOn'OUX. 



MILK AND MILKING. 

The practice of milking thrice a dny, especially 
when cows are in good pasture, is recommended; 
each milking will give almost as much as if only 
■lone twice, for, when the udder is full, the milk be- 
gins to be absorbed into the body of the animal. 
'I'he pTBcliee will be found not only to increase the 
quantity of manure, but of milk. 

"ilk should be poured into pans as soon as passi- 



vation, has practised in Scotland most of Ibe ptsnl 
recommended in the original work, with the Mme 
results as the author. 
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gives abundant or good 

In order to find the richness of the milk of your 
different cows, pour the first of your milking of each 
into glass tumblers, and when the cream has risen 
you can easily see which bears the ihickesi coat. 
Winter's milk, although less abundant, will be found 
to be richer than summer's. 

ilk gradually increaSBS in riehnes) lYon: the first 
drop to Ihe last. Take a tumbler full of the first. 
and another full of the last; you will find that the 
first yields not one tenth part as much cream as Ihe 
last; and the quality is as great as that of its quan- 
tity. They who by careless milking leave half a 
pint, in reality lose not only as mucji cream as Ihe 
first five pints afford, but also all that part of the 
'hich gives richness and flavour lu the but- 
ter, and dry up Ihe coiv into the bargain. 

A milk pan should not be above three inches 
deep. [A". E- Farmer. 



Curious Fact ih the Ecohoht at Bses. 
M. de Jonas de Gelieu, pastor of the churrhes of 
Colorabier and Auvernier. in the prineipalily of 
Neufchnlel, Switzerland, in a work translfltcd into 
English, under Ibe title of Ihe Dee Preserver, or 
Practical directions for Preserving and Renewing 
Hives, atlirms a very important and singular fact 
wilh regard to the economy of beei. It is, that 
"when two or three distinct hives are united in au- 
jmn, they are found lo consume together scarcely 
lore honey during Ihe winter than each of them 
would have consumed singly if left separate." In 
-oof of this remarkable result, the author states a 
iriely of experiments to which he had recourse, 
id all of which led uniformly to the same conchi- 
Dn. And, indeed, he shows positively, by n refer- 
ence to upwards of thirty hives, six of which h.id 
their population thus doubled, that the latter do not 
consume more provitions during the winter than a 
single hive does, and that, so farare Ihe bees fromsuf- 
fering from this, Ihe dni'-' ^" ■->« gc '^lly send forth 
the earliest and best - -nsl-'-'r, says 

•1.. 1,,* -~ VJourna ... .. . '-.Hj.. 



I have not seen Ihe following pr«(t^ thing in vonl 
Lailiei' Deparlmmt. Perhaps it will please some of 
them, "uncertain, coy and hard to please," aa Ihey 

ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 

By Mrt. Coramell Baron iViUon. 
One hour wilh thee! when summer's sunset closei. 

And day's last blushes gild the quiet grove; 
One hour with thee!— to watch the shutting roses, 

And whisper in thine car sol) tales of love! 
All the fund heart has treasured through Ihe day. 
At evening's dewy close, for faithful lips la say. 
One hour wilh thee! when day's dull toils are over^ 

And wearied nature courts the peaceful scene; 
One hour with thee! — when gentle spirits borer 

Around ourguarded path — unheard, unseen; 
Then all Ihe vexing cares of busy day. 
One hour with thee at eve can well repay! 
One hour wilh thee!~when infant eyes are steeping. 

The dove like sleep, that only childhood knows; 
One hour wilh ihee!— when eve's pale star is keeping 

Her lonely >vstch, till heaven with radiance glows^ 
Like that true star, tkoii art the gilding ray. 
That cheers my piilh, and lights me on my way. 
One hour with thee!— outweighs Ihe emply splendor. 

The hearlless joys for which so many live: 
For one such hour, how gladly I surrender. 

All fusliion's crowds, and fashion's pomps can five. 
Sick of life's gaudy scenes, I steal away. 
To share thy converse at the close of diiy. 



ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Tt. fi.]]»-lnp Ipll-. trou, ,[,c luU Lord CoIliDg- 

wood to Mrs. Hall, contains some valuable advice 
lo mothcit; — 

1 had great pleasure, writes his lordship, in the 
receipt ol ;uur very kind letter a few day* since, 
and give yo» joy, my dear Maria, on the incream 
of your famitj— You have now three boys, and f 
hope they will Ice lo make you happy when you are 
an old woman. I am Iruly sensible of Ihe kind re- 
gard which you have shown to me in givioE my 
name to your infint: he will bring me to your re- 
menibrancB often; and then you will thiok of » 
friend who loves jou and ail your family, verr 
much. With a kintand affeclionate husband, and 
Ihe three small chillren, all boys, you are happy, 
and I hope will everbe so. But three boyst— let 
me tell you, the chane is very much against you 
unless you are for eve.on your guard. The temr>er 
and disposilion of mo( people are formed before 
Ihey are seven years ol.; and the common cause of 
h^d ones is Ibe great indulgence and mitlaken 
fondness which the aff-ecVjn of a parent finds it dif- 
ficult to veil, though the iappiness of the child de- 
pends upon it. Your meaores must be syslems')>v 
whenever they do wrong nyer omit to reprove the" 
firmly, but with gentleness, Always speak lo then 
in a style and language iMher superior to theJL 
years. Proper words are aseasily learnt at imprr 
|ier ones, and when Ihey dawell— w"— 'l-iy dl 

Let Ihe feelings of your hkrl flow ..ou. ,.»«■ 
eyes, and tongue; and Ihey wilLever forgel the ef 
feet which their good behavior bat upon Ibe-. 
mother, and Ih" "t an earlier tioW life than it gi 
nerally thf"";f> am very mucbWereiled in thst 
prosperity. •> .-"t Ihey may Bume good tr- 
■■' " .. gla( '•'»t you\iak my dMgi 
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Ihelillle lime (hnt I ws> at home. I endea- 
lo [ivo (hem a conrempl for Ihc nonsense 
iTolil] of rualiion,flD<l lo eslabliih in id stead 
luct foiniled on rexson. The> coutd iilmire 
er and ny olber ot Goil'a ttupf ndou* works, 
■Ik lhrair[h a church yard at midnight, with- 
■prchensiot of meeting an; thing reorse than 
el»es. I bnughl them up nol to niiike griefa 
les. nor sulTe; any but what were inevitable. 



BroaTzso oi^io. 




«T FoaBLOwiHoHouitDs— CoMTRijcrioNor 

KCHHELS, be. 

lEmcn, Esq. Morttn, JiT. C. May 9, 1B!9. 

, — I would be much obliged to you lo inTurn] 
bere the best BlmeiHg Fox Hounds within jour 
ledge are to be found. Bj blaivers, I mean 
ns cry in a lon^, Tull, mellow note; and 1 ute 
rm in conlradistinction lo choppers or yelpers. 
Terj deMrous to procure a first. rale blower or 
to cross on an excellent breed of Tok hounds 
n my possessionj and thinking it probable IhnI 
fine huunds of that deecripLion may be found 
illimorc or its neighbourhood, I would tbank 
if such is the Tact, and as I hove no acqunin- 
in that place, to name to measuiiahle person, 
B judgment might he relied upon to maki 
•election, and whose services might be obia 
■r • Mtiifactor; pecuniary com pen sal ion, 
ire and ship to me, a couple of such dogs, I 
d immediately write lo hiin and (onvard such 
ai may be thought necessary to edect my ob- 
— as to the requisite amount of ivhich I would 
ad lo have your opinion. If I have not already 
tietely tired out your palience, I would like to 
'whether the most admired hounds in your 
ibourhaoit,are choppers or blowers; presuming 
alt the packs in that quarterare composed ' 
of blowris and psil choppers, 
bould like lo see in the Farmer, ir you should 
it a suitable subject for your sporting olio, 
ailed accounl of the most approved conUruc 
>r a kennel for hounds, and their managpnient 
in; which nill, of course, include a particular 
'iplion of the couples used, and the means em- 
:a lo prevent the respeciire couples of dogs 
croising and tangling their coupling chains to 
ir, and lliereby occasioning fighting, or at least 
ng ihem in an uncomfortable liluatioo — poii 
hich I want inrormatlon. 
Yours respectfully, H. W. Hibkikotdn. 

OTi. — Iloundi have of late years been bred for 
I, urtlil they have (carcely any longue led. It is 

on a cold trail ihat we now sometimes roeer 
an old long eared dog lolin uphisheadand poui 

a loud note, deep and long, and more musi 
■ ait any thing "on ihe earth beneath." Flying 
ir bounds now do to break the heart of their 
1 in ihe first 30 minutes, Ibey have scarcely 
to yelp, much less to blow in loud and full cry. 
ihould be glad to exchange a hound for such ai 
Dted by our correipondeul, for the pleasure of 



sending him one. What we see in the English 
books on the construetion of kennels, and manage- 
ment of hounds, is on a plan too expensive lo be 
suited to this country. We should be glad to be 
favoured with a conimunicalion adapted to the cir- 

our own country, and a pack of froni 

pie of hounds,] 



RiisiKo OF Colts, 

The following answers were relumed by William 
R. Johnson, Esq. to questions propounded by John 
Marshall, Esq. of Fauquier county, Virginia. 

Sinate Chambtr, Fei. 4, IBiS. 

1. Keep the colts in pretty good order, nol loo fal, 
until Ihey are two years old, then break Ihem 
"gently." 

3. Keep Ihem in lots, it does nol matter as to 
size, taking care not to allow them to see other 
horses more than possible. 

3 and 4. Grass lots are best, and short grass. 

5. Dry food mostly— when young, cut oats. 

6. Give corn in the winter^ oats in the aummer; 
not more at a lime Ihan they eat cleao. When they 
are once fat very light feeding is best 

7. It is not at all necessary lo rub Ihem until 
they are two years old. 

8. Weun the colls at nhout sii months old. 
Should the above ansivers to your questions nol 

be sufficiently explicit, they will be with great plea- 
sure added lo. Ke^peclfully, 
John Marshall, Esq. Wh. R. JaHifsoii. 



FREDEklCK COOMT (Md.) RaCKS. 

Firit ^amial Rata of the Frtderick County Auoei- 
alion/or the improvement nf tlu brud qf Horn*. 
At a meeting of this association, il was resolved, 
thai the first annual races of the association should 
lake place near Frederick town, on Wednesday, the 
SOlh Iiieptemher, 18^9, lo curry weight, &,c agreea- 
bly to the rules of this association, for Ihe following 

Firit day—Two mile heats, free for three and 
four year old horses raised aod owned in Frederick 
county, for tSO. 

Second day — Three mile beats, free for any hone 
raised in Mar] land, and owned in Frederick county, 
for 4100. 

"fliird day — Four mile heats, free for any horse 
owned north of the Potomac, for (150. 

NiHHOD UwiHOa, Chairman. 

John L, Hariuno, Stc'ry. 

¥■ S. Tight bootha, and gambling, will not be 
permitted on the ground. 

Milton (N. C.) JockKV Club Racki, 

Will commence on 'fuesdaj 3<JiI September next, 

Firal day — A colt race, I mile heats — entrance 
-25 dollars. 



Third rfoy— Jockey Club Purse, for #350, subject 
to Ihe usual discount— 3 mile heats. 

Fourth day—\ Handy Cap for $100— three best 
in five — mile beat!, the entrance to be determined 
on Ihe evening preceding the day of the race- Mo- 
ney hung up each day. 

The track will be put in good order. Stables and 
litter will be furnished to race hone* grod's. 

Thosias Mitckbll, 
MmiM,M C.^uguiCS\, ISIS. Proprietor. 

InQDIRT ANeWEBED. 

A writer under the sijcnature of C. In a late num- 
ber of Ihe Farmer, inquired for the pedigree of a 
horse that stood in Virginia, and called Flag. His 
name was properly "Flag of 'J'ruee," but generally 
nent by the name (by way of contraction,) of Flag. 
For his pedigree, character, and performances on 
the turf, C is referred to the 9th vol. A. Farmer, 
page 408, and also vol. 10. 

Aomos or "AaBAU or thu Tub*." 



uzscBLiiAimoirs. 



DR. POTTER ON MALARIA. 

[The following letter from Or. Palter, in aofwer 

one addressed to him by Matthew Brown, Esq. ot 
Fredeiicb county, on the probable inOuence of ei' 
compared with Ihat of rail roads.and on llie aa- 
lubrity of their respective vicinities, offers a numbef 
of interesting facts relative to the operation of bm- 
laria, which we think necessary to lay before our 
readers, as subjects of much Interest to Ihe farmer.] 
BaUimort, May SB, IB». 

Dear Sir — The object of your inquiry is peco' 
iarly interesting at this crisis of public opinion, 
vhich seems recently to have been awakened to the 
importance of JiiUriial Improeement. 

VanaUing, on any magnified ecule, is a new tri 
o our country, and involves a variety of coniiden- 
ions, and among others, the question. How it maf 
ilTect the health of those who are destined to dwell 
near such extensive excavations? 

This question can only be determined by a refer- 
ence lo the luws of epidemic, so far as they ara 
known to originate in malaria or marsh effluvia,^ 
Those taws are well ascertained, not from & chemi- 
cal or analytical knowledge of the esseiiiial princi- 
ple — but from experience andfailhfiil observation 
of their effects;— and we may venlure lo asaerl Ihat 
rules may be established by which (as far as Ihat 
^Buse can operate,) we may calculate, with sufGcienI 
iceuracy, the quantity and quality of disease, in an/ 
given space and locality. 

A new canal, and improving for transportation a 
natural water course, are distinct considerBtiont. 
The 6rst may create a nuisiiiice in a warm cli- 
mate, but not necessarily. Us exemption from dis- 
ease must depend upon its depth, and Ihe mode of 
construction. It is of no importarce what acbem« 
may be adopted, provided it be calculated to dimi- 
nish or destroy the gruwlh of vegetables, or iilaca 
them beyond the reach «[ putriifaclion. It is deal 
that all canals must airecl the atmosphere of their 
neigbboarhood, and modify the diseases u far an 
the sphere of any noxious miasma emanating from 
them can extend. One change of wind may increasa 
and anoiher dimini~h the qunntily of malaria— ano- 
ther may destroy or limit its diffusion; or it may di- 
late it by crealmg a stronger current of air, or by 
changing its itireclion. 

Our experience on this subject may be arranged 
under the following heads, aud such infereneea U 
naturally How from them: 

Isl. Heal, moisture and vegetable matter are Iba 
(Aree things essential to ihe generation of malaria, 
orlhat principle nbich acts as the remote cause of 
Intermittent and Remillent Feven, and all their nu- 
merous modilicalions. 

9. In all places where these three agents com- 
bine, and the oirrctiry ri*es to 75" of Farenheil'i 
Thermometer, and continues to that degree an/ 
considerable lime, this class of diseases is the neces- 
sary result. 

3. The warmer the climate, the sooner lb« 
poisonous principle will be evolved; and it will be 
more eoncenlraied in the tame ratio. 

4 The more quiet the source of the gaseoua 
emnnaiion, Ihe more aclive will be the effluvium 
although a nearer approach lo il will be necessary 
to becunie iiifccled. 

5. Il loliows from this fjcl, Ihat cslm seasons, 
or any conlmuance of calm weather, is likely to b« 
followed by uoie malignanl fevers than can be oc- 
casioneil by Ihe same atmosphere aeilaled b/stronK 
wiud-, uiiU dillWil lu a g-PBler distance:— Indeed 
the iiiubi iiiqniiiated atmosphere may be so diluted 
and diduseil, as to dis-ipnle the strongest poisona. 
and renders it entirely InriocenL 

e. The deeper The water (he less must be the 
putrefaction. 'Ihe surface is more healed than tb« 
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bottom of poDdSy creeks, docks or ravines; and io 
them there can be no decomposition of Tegetables, 
except when they are eradicated from their beds, 
and deposited on the shore; or from such materials 
as fall from the trees and shrubs on their borders. 
The heat acts principally on such as lie on or near 
the surface. 

7. Covering such places with deep bodies of 
water, acts in another way in counteracting putre- 
faction: many vegetables which constitute the most 
prolific causes of putrefaction, are killed by an in- 
undation of water. Those will only .vegetate and 
grow while they are exposed to the rays of the sun; 
but are often cherished and invigorated by the al- 
ternate or combined action of water and heat. 

8. By damming a tiver, creek, or other shallow 
water, the stumps and roots of trees and shrubs and 
some grasses may be removed, and the condition of 
the place may thus not only be improved, but ren- 
dered perfectly healthful. Some modern mill-ponds, 
by this precaution, are made to assume the appear* 
ance, and do possess, all the characteristics of a 
lake, which is only a pond upon a larger scale. 

9. Deep water, under the frequent commotion of 
the winds, does not so well admit of the process of 
patrefaction, which cannot go on without rest. Its 
waters are constantly changing, and every particle 
is every minute exposed to the air of the atmos- 
phere. The constant motion of the waves casts on 
shore the vegetables removed from the bottom, and 
it is always good economy either to convert them 
into manure, by incorporating them with the soil, 
or to burn them. 

10. The great and most important fact connected 
with this subject, arises from the decomposition of 
▼egetables in the shallowest water, and on this ac- 
count, every master of a family ought to guard 
against such an occurrence. When the water is 
evaporated to the very dregs and is mixed with ve- 
getables in warm weather, the cause is immediately 
put into operation and in the most deleterious form, 
and must continue to affect the circumambient air 
until all the water shall have been evaporated. This 
position is exemplified every year In some situations, 
especially in dry seasons, in ponds, the heads of 
creeks, branches, and all others temporarily covered 
with water in summer and autumn. From these 
facts, if we could anticipate the quantity of rain and 
the degrees of heat, we might calculate the quan- 
tity of disease with nearly the same accuracy we 
foretell an eclipse or the changes of the moon. 

11. Lands deeply or frequently overflowed, are 
Dot solikely to originate miasmatic diseases. Marshes 
subject to a flood-tide daily, are oAen inoffensive, 
while meadows which are merely moist, but longer 
so, are more likely to engender fevers. 

13. Waters between high hills are (cceteris pari- 
bus) more likely to become the sources of fevers 
than low level snores, but little elevated above the 
water, because they are less accessible to the winds; 
the strong currents in some deep rivers, constitute 
an exception to this rule. 

18. Stagnant waters thickly surrounded by trees, 
infect only at a short distance, but the poison is, for 
ibis very reason, more concentrated* This conclu- 
sion flows from premises already laid down, but is 
counteracted in some measure by the gaseous pro- 
duct of putrefaction having been absorbed by the 
eaves of the trees. A small copse of woods be- 
ween a stagnant pool and a dwelling, mitigates 
be force or destroys the effects of miasmatic exha- 

•tion. 

4. Malaria is more dangetous at night, because 
< s more concentrated, from the absence of heat; 
...d because it is usually r' agitated by winds, and 
'K^refore acts longer on tt - '^n; s^-*-"^. 

^, From this fact it fol» • >llary, that 

^...-%f»r m>«y be exposed dut-tup -.-» j*. -i**^ " ««>u- 
,it ^till will bf •''ecte*' - ''^pi»bi »>e 

.^^ ilr^ ""^^ M^h' I'll.-* t 
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attributed to the increased lusceptibihty of the body 
during sleep. 

Damp warm weather is more likely to promote 
the operation of malaria than a dry atmosphere. — 
The vapour arising from low grounds, becomes the 
vehicle of the poison, and infects at a much greater 
distance than under a higher temperature, which 
would disengage it from its combination with va- 
pour. We perceive from this fact how it is that night 
air is not injurious where there are no vegetables 
to putrefy, except from its temperature. In cities, 
where there is no grass, there is scarcely any dew; 
hence, there is no risk from exposure at night. We 
perceive from this principle the rationale of a fact 
frequently observed, that houses built upon hills, 
near low grounds, are liable to have their tenants 
infected by fevers. The cause is wafted almost un- 
diluted, combined with a thick fog, and is arrested 
there until it is disengaged by a meridian sun, and 
thus set at liberty to be dissipated through the re- 
gions of space. 

If by deepening the bed of the Monocacy, you 
propose to make it navigable to facilitate portage, 
you cannot deteriorate the surrounding atmosphere. 
It must of necessity be much more salubrious from 
two causes: first, by destroying many vegetables 
which grow only in shallow water. Second, b^ 
causing a more frequent motion of the water. This 
last cause operates also by destroying the process of 
vegetation. 

Should any interrogatory occur to you, that ma^ 
appear to affect the main question directly or indi- 
rectly, it will at any time be promptly answered by. 

Dear sir, yours very respectfully. 
To Mathbw Brown, £s^ Nathl. Pottib. 
Frederick County, Md, 

P. S. Vegetables emit the vif noesrs, only during 
the putrefactive process: when they are completely 
decomposed, their elements are set at liberty, and 
soon become inert From these principles we ac' 
count for many of the phenomena always to be ob- 
served in summer and autumn, till frost shall have 
suspended the pestiferous process. Very dry sum- 
mers throughout, in elevated or level places, are 
the most healthful;' but a heavy rain succeeding to 
long dry weather, causes sudden and great sickness. 

A season rainy throughout, can occasion but few 
miasmatic fevers, but a drought after a deep rain 
produces much disease, though the cause is slower 
m its operation, because some time is required for 
heat to kill the vegetables, before they can putrefy. 
Diseases are often charged to some special location* 
when they are contracted elsewhere. The cause 
sometimes lies dormant in the system, for a long 
time, and the symptoms are evolved under the ope- 
ration of some other cause, that tends to impaur the 
vitality of the body. 

Manv diseases are ascribed to malaria, which are 
derived from other causes; such as ehoUroM, some 
dy9€nteri€9, several states of diteated Iwer, with sum- 
mer inflammatory, and low f evert. 

If every master of a family, in town, country, or 
on ship-board, will apply these principles to his own 
domicil, and examine "the premises minutely, he 
will discover the cause of every member of the 
miasmatic family of diseases, from the slightest 
ephemeris to the roost malignant fever. Few are 
aware how small, and unsuspected a source may 
emit the most pestiferous efiluvium, especially when 
it has been long imprisoned, and is suddenly dis- 
charged highly concentrated, as it often is. 

N. P. 

WiNANS* Rail Road Car has been tested in Eng 
land, and furnished the most satisfactory results as 
to its superiority over every other species of wagon 
for rail ^<id transportation. He has secured a pa- 
tent frou Se 'P-itisb govenimeat, and there is little 
dor**' *"» *»• -T will reap great per-»"««»r N*n*fi. 



(From the Hagerstown Herald, edited by a Aysician.) 

DYSPEPSIA. 

This term, which has become incorporated into 
every day's conversation, is the malsdy of indige^ 
turn, and might also be appropriateh called the-mee 
of indolence. When nature is cunailed of her fair 
proportion of exercise, fresh air aid sound aliment 
when she is loaded with superfluous meats ana 
drinks— or where she is stinted in muscular action, 
or doomed to languish under oppressive sleeps-* 
debility and obstruction seize on the vitals, and dys- 
pepsia comes among the fir^t in the train of disor- 
ders, to prey upon the human system. What is the 
remedy? Return to nature — abjure all aliments 
which are not fitting in a child— taste the fresh air 
of heaven in long walks and regular exercise — give 
to slumber about six out of the twenty-four hours — 
abjure all quackery, your soot tea, your ley solutions, 
your blue pills, your anti-acids, your roborantt and 
stomachics. In the use of wholesome eiercise on 
foot or on horsd, more may be accomplished than 
from all other remedies together. It is to be used 
generally, till iweaiing is induced— not perspiration, 
but till briny drops stand on the forehead. Exei^ 
cise propels the blood through the small Tesselsof 
the svstem, and gives to the skin that kind of aeiim 
which sustains the equilibrium of vital powen the 
lungs inspire more air in a given time, whea edited 
by muscular motion, than when the body is at rest; 
and the blood is thus enabled to part with its eieie- 
ted, and receive its vivifying principles. 

"To cure the mind's wrong bias spleen-* 
Some reconunend the Bowling green; 
Some hilly walks^all exercise; 
Fling but a stone — the giant dies.** 

We confidently recommend the folIowin|p pre- 
scription to dyspeptics, as the best we know for their 
disease. 

Take a walk from Bwe till six in the nioniln|p. 
Make your breakfast on a cup of black tea^ and 
a tumbler of milk with crackers- 
Take a walk from ten till twelve before dinner. 
Take your dinner of boiled mutton, or beef» with- 
out butter or eravy, with any simple TegetnUe; a 
tumbler of milk, with a cherry pie, will do for a de- 
sert — be moderate. 

Beware of sleep after dinner— dose a little on an 
arm chair. 

Take exercise two hours after dinner, freely; very 
freely; and let your supper be the most moderate 
repast taken during the day. If you are bungiy 
during the interval between meals, eat crackers or 
stale bread — drink nothing stronger than mead, or 
spruce beer-^beware of the ordenL 

We believe it to be in vain to prescribe a pmti* 
etdar diet — the invalid must consult bis own oipe- 
rience— what agrees best with some dyspeptio people 
is poison to others with some we know bread, salt 
meat, and bacon, acrees better than any tiling else. 
Milk, recommended above, is flatnlent and buions 
and all kinds of vegetables hurtful. Let the invalk 
take nu>d€ratebf of the food that experience teaches 
him will remam most quietly on the stomach— neve^ 
eating to a feeling of satiety; a thing which thos^ 
who suffer with indigestion, have a morbid Inclim 
tion to do— drink as little as possible of anj thinf 
take as much exercise as the strength will bear; a"^' 
let that if possible be in cheerful compan¥-».so ^* ^■ 
keep the mind exhilarated and drawn on iiro'* > 
flection on the eatue for which the exercise b k.*— > 
Shooting, if with a lively companion, and still bei 
ter, fox hinting, which produces temporary and *^ 
quisite delirium and forgetfulness of the world, ..- 
sickness and troubles, and all that is on 1^ earti 
beneath, except the fox and the dogs. Fox hno^ 
ing, if wr '- ^ot yield too much to the laYonooi ar 
petitf " -»tet '■* ^' ii •^mediea tiia beet, - 

-' ' \ Tiw^nwmmr If a- 
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(From the SL Louii Bmcoii.) 

COPPER MINES ON LAKE SUPEBIOR. 

Tb« Teaerabla Samuel Preiton, Poilniuter at 
Stoohport, PenDa^JTRDJa, (he conlemporarj and 
IHend of Dr- Franklin, hai addreiKd a lelter to [lie 
adilor of (he New Tark AmericBQ, of which ibe 
foUowioK i* an eilracC 

"Dt. Fnnklin told roe (hat when he wai drawing 
Um treatj of peace with England, in the ciij of 
Parli, he had access to tha jaurQila and cbarti o( a 
eorpa «f French Eniineen, that had tloops and 
ware eiploriog lake Superior when Quebec fell (o 
the Britilh; from which charli, he drew (he line 
through lake Superior, (o include the moit anU llie 
belt of the sopper ore to Ibe United Statu; thai ilie 
timB would corns, wben drawing that line would be 
eonaidered the greateit lervice he bad evei render- 
ed hia coantrr, and (he coppet ore be a pvaler 
aonree of wea1(h than any other nation pouesaed; 
that (he bcUitia* of (ransporlatioa would be well 
impnred, m a* (o export that copper ore to Europe 
cheaper thao Ibej raised il rrona tbeir own miiieB. 

"Captaias Carver and M'Keuie both roeotion tbe 
copper ore. 

"A jonng geDlleman of mj particular acquatnt- 
aaee waa three jeats with tbe Canadian lradej-9 on 
lake Superior; be said the quantities of copper ore 
weia inexhaustible. He brought lamplea, of nbicb 
I btve one now before me." 

It ii sow neartj half a centurr since Dr. Frank- 
lin teemed tbese mines for the United Stktes; but 
the; ha?e never jpet been made available or adran- 
(ageous to the country. Subsequent examination 
shew them (o be mare extensive and valuable tbao 
he bad even coneeiTed, and (he atteotioo of the fe- 
dernl goTernment has been seTeral times directed 
towards them. In 1798, when (he idea of ■ navy 
was enterUioed, Congresa sent au agent to examine 
them, whose report was of the most flattering kindi 
but the idea of a nary was soon abandoned, and tbe 
copper mines forgotten. 

A few years ago, CoL Benton, from this state, on 
becoming a member of tbe United States Senate, 
and having learned from traders and Indiana the | 
«x(eDsire indications of this metal between the falls 
of Ibe Mississippi and lake Superior, conceived tbe 
ideaof carrying Dr. Fnnklio's plan into effect, and 
making these mines supply tbe United S(atet with 
domestic copper, of which we now purchase more 
than a millioo of dollars worth aoeualfy from abroad 
The first step was to eiiinguiab (be IndiaD fide, or 
(o obtain permiesion of themto work the mines, the 
latter of wbicb was effected by a treaty oegoli^Ueil , 
by Got. Cass, a few years ago. The next step is to 
authorise individual* to work them; and this vm to 
be done by aet of Congresi; for which purpose a 
bill was introduced at the last seasion of Congresa, 
hut did not rlpeo into a law. In the mean time, 
copper is indiipeoseble to us, and baa to he import- 
ed at a vas( expense fur a grea( rarie(y of purposes, 
as the following list of Ibe last yeai's importaUoti 
will shew: 

in plates, for ships, g4S8,{IOO 

In pigs and ban, 160,000 

For re-manofaclure, (old) 70,000 

For the Mint, 39,000 

Varioua manufactures, 170,000 

In rods and bolts, fO.OOO 

Besides (he vaiiooa eompoundi in brau, bronze, 
bell OMtal, Aw. Su. 



UNiVERSnr OF VIRGINIA. 

The next session will begin on the lOlh of Sep- 
tember, and continue till tbe 30lfa of July following. 

The expenses for the session of upward* of lea 
months, are as follows: 

Board, including bed and other roomf uott 
furniture, washing and attendance, J f itw 

Fuel and candles, to be rurniibed hjlhfy 
Proctor at cost, and five per ceot. eslioiat- C 
edal 3 

Rent ol an entire Dormitory (16; for J 
balf if occupied by two students, j 

Use of Library and public rooms, 

Profesaors' fees, if one profeasor be at-) 
tended, (50^ if two, each M^; <f more than }■ 
(wo, each |35, y 

#318 
1. Professor of Aneient Languages. 

Da. HABaisoH. 

5. " of Modern Languages. 

Da. BLAXTTEaMAHii. 
8. " of Mathematics. 

Da. BonaTCAsri,a. 
4. " of CbemiXry. 

Da. Ehmbt. 

6. " of Natural Philosophy. 

Da, PlTTBBSOR. 

6. " of Medicine. 

Da. OvHoi-isoii. 

7. " of Anatomy and Surgery. 
Da. JoHBSon. 



of Law. 



I. TOOBBB. 



Mb.1 



Conn una nf Extbaobdih«bt. 
An American calculating boy was asked, in a ban- 
tering way, "If a pair of boola coat six dollars, what 
will a bat cost?" He answered readily, "Different 
prie«s;''and immediatelypropoied a similar ouestion. 
"It a bushel of coal eost Bi eents, what will a card 
of wood come to7" "I don't know," aeid the gen- 
tlanwii. "H trill wne to Bihor" aaid the bof . 



The instruelion is conveyed, partly by lectures 
and partly by tbe itutl^ of approved text books, and 
in all cases, the assiduity of the student is testeid by 
a rigid system of examination. 

Every student, under Ibe age of twenty-one years, 
is required to attend at least three Frofesaors or (wo 
Professors and tbe Demooetrator of Anatomy and 
Surgery, unless, wben be matriculates, hia parent 
or guardian shall have prescribed, in writing, the 
scbonls which he is required to attend, or unless, the 
faculty for good cause shewn, shall allow him C 
tend less (ban three. 

Monthly circulara are written to the parents and 
guardians, stating the attendance of each student al 
lecture, and exhibiting the student's proficiency and 
deportment. 

To be admitted, tbe student must be sixteen j 
of a|;e. He is required to wear a uniform dreu, the 
particulars of which are detailed in tbe enactments. 
This rale will be rieidly enforced; the prescribed 
uniform will have to be worn on all occasioni, both 
within and without the precinct*, wben (he student 
appears out of his room, except, that in warm weath- 
er, he may wear soch light gown or eoat wilhra the 
preeinela, as tbe Chairman mayapprovd. 

The attention of parents and guarditna la parti- 
cularly drawn to this enactment, in order that their 
sons or wards may not he provided with clothes 
which cannot be permitted to be worn. 

Student* entering tbe University after thei 

mencemeot of tbe session, shall pay board only for 
tbe time unexpired, at tbe yearly rate, but shall pay 
tbe full fees and rents at whatever time they may 

In the Medical school, one full course al the Uni- 
versity is considered by the autboriliei of the Uni- 
vanity of PenosyWania a* equal to onBeour*e there. 
A. 8. BROCKENBROUaH, Pbooiob. 



SaB|Mciana that tbe mind of itself gtthan, are but 
bnaaes; b«tsiismeioH that are put into man** beads 
hj tbe talM bu whiaperiDss oi oth«n> htTe ■tinci. 



PREVENTION OF DEATH. 

I^e following cautions and observations, design- 
ed to preserve from premature death, from drown- 
ing.ligblning, cold, beat, noxious vapors, apoplexr, 
&c are copied from the "Pocket Companion," pub- 
lished in 1818, by the "Royal Humane Soeie^, for 
the recovery of the apparendy drowned or dead." 
Tbia soeietv, aioce iU eilablishment in 1754 to 181S, 
has rescned from apparent death four thousand and 
eighty-Hven penons, and rewarded upwards of 
l(i,500 claimant*. 

OADnoH*. 

I, Never to be held up by tbe feet. 

3. Not to be rolled on casks, or other rongb 
usage. 

S. Avoid friclion* with salts or ipirits, in all cate* 
of apparent death. 

Aesforsdion ^ Ltfe. 
What thou doest — do quieUy . 

TBB oaOWBBO. 

1. Convey carefully the body with tbe bead and 
shoulders raised; to the nearest convenient hots**. 

3. Strip and dry the body; dean the mouth and 
nostrils. 

S. Place young children between two person* in 
a warm bed. 

4. An adult. Lay the body on a blanket or bed, 
in a warm chamber in winten— To be exposed ta 
the sun in summer. 

5. To be gently rubbed with flannel; a heated 
warming pan, covered, lightly moved over the back 
and spine. 

6. If no signs of life appear— the warm balbf 
warm bricks, Su. applied to the palma of the hands, 
and soles of Ibe feet. 

7. To restore breathing — introduce tbe pipe of a 
pair of bellows (wben no apparatus) into one no*- 
trih tbe other nostril and (be mouth closed; inflate 
the longa, till tbe breast be a tittle raised: the moalh 
and nostrils must (hen be left free;— repeat the pro- 
cess until life appears. 

8. Where a bellows, or any proper apparatnt 
cannot be bad, immediately attempt to excite the 
natural inspiration and expiration, by preasore on 
tbe breast, ribs and muscle* of the body, merely by 
the hands, so as to press out as large a portion of 
the air as poisible, and then removing and apply- 
ing the pressure alternately, in order lo imitate the 
natural breathing, and promote the introduction of 
almospbe-ic air, in proportion to the quantity preai- 
ed out from the air cells of the lunea. This proeetv 
has proved highly luccesiful; and a* any person 
may apply it a* well as a medical professor, it abould 
not be delayed a moment 

9. Electricity early employed by a medical a**i*- 
taoL 

INTIBSB COID. 

Rub tbe body irith snow, ice, or cold water. Re- 
store warmth, fiui. by slow degrees, and after tome 
lime, if Decessarv, toe plans to he employed for tbe 
resuscitation of arowned persona 



the head and neck; ieectws also to the templet. 

S. The other methods of treatment the same a 
recommended for (he apparently drowned. 



Cold water to be repeatedly thrown upon the 
face, &e. drying the body al intervals. If the bodr 
e..i. u . T 1.' 1 .L J .1.. • ' 



urroxicATtoH. 
The body ia to be laid on a bed, &c. with the 
head a NlUe raised, the necbctolh, 8k. removed; 
hut in all immediate mediealMiistance.as the mode 
of treatment nraet be Taried according to tbe atatv 
of tbe patieni 



soo 



AMEBICAN PARMER. 



Gbneiial Obsbi 

1. On »i%aa of reiuinin^ lir«,' ■ lea-epoonful of 
wkmi wsler nwy be given; anti if (he power of 
anallowing be relumed, Hurm nine or diluted bran- 
dv — lo be put into ■ ivarm bed, and if disputed to 
rieep, will ^enerHlly awake restored (o health. 

S. The plans above recommended nreto be us>:i] 
Ibr three or Tour bouts, li is an absurd nnd vuigiir 
opinion lo luppose persons are irrecoverable because 
life doea not soon mnlie iti appearance. 

3. Eleclricitf and bleeding never to be emplojed 
uolew b; Ibe direction of the medical asBistants. 

If the reauacilalive process be immediately etn- 
ptoTcdiBD immense number or live* tviil be restored. 



GOLD. 

The attention of (he public is becoming more and 
more drnwn lo the gold region of Spoils]' Ivan la 
county, Vh. 

A considerable quantily of (he precious metal of 
the pureal quality, continues to be pirked up, anil 
m believe some eniirl is about to be raade to ex- 
plore the vein and work it Bjblrni)i1icHlly. We un- 
dentand that a respectable genllenien of tbe county 
has offered »ino per acre, fur 50 acres of the lanil 
of Messrs. VVIiite, an ufler wbir.h these Rcntlempn 
have taken lime to consider. 'I'hal gold lo a consi- 
derable amount bus already been found, is certaiii; 
and that much mare niil be discovered, we firniiy 
believe. The lime i* at bnnd when capilaliits 
■hMid (urn their aitentiuu to the subject. 

[PoJifica/ Aetna. 



OCTOGENARIAN HAYMAKER. 
Mr. Samuel Drigham, of Shrewsbury, has, eighty 
yeart in succession, mown grass and made hay dur- 
ing each hay season on Ibe farm on which be noic 
lives. — Ani] what is quite remarkable, be has be?n 
able the present season to cut his half acre ot grass 
per day. 'I'liis rurnisbesa practical illustration of 
the effect of len'pTance and steady babils, which in 
ftn einioent degri^e have marked ibe whole course 
of Ibi* aged and worthy citizen. — IForcater Rtpub, 



A man cutting timber about three miles from this 
place one da^ last week felled a laree white oak, 
eight inches in the body of which be found deposil- 
eaa piece of silver tbe value of six and a quarter 
cents, and a lock of netrro's hair. It appeared that 
a hole had been bored in the tree about three in- 
ches, in which these arlielcs were deposited, and 
than stopped nilh a persimmon plug; since whicb 
the tree has grown over it five inches. These arti- 
cles must have been there many years, and what 
tbe object could have been In placing them there wc 
leave for others to determine. The piece of money 
naa dated about seventy years aeio. 

{ElUiAtth City Star. 
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u'PaiCTICitl. IciSTRCCTIoaS rOR THE CCLTDD 

■' SiLS. Gic.— We have received the first No. o 
■■■k, with the above title, pub "•■er* qi'Tten 
- -York, by Dr. Fcli-t "..'■■: . * '- ■;■ 
.... Society of New Vn 

"ch lo contain | ■ 
,w..d to beriitillc" 

ain intellijccnce i,. ..- ' , , 

■■he mio''-r before ,..- - 

--.val'- - ■" Iho. ... ... .. ^af- 



117 I.4aos Pimns. — Three pippin apple* were 
left at the Farmer office a fen days ago, measurinj; 
I3i, ISi, and 13 inches in circumference, and 
weighing, together, three pounds. They grew at 
Pot Spring, the residence of Judge McMecbeii,and 
were taken without particular selection from a bar- 
ret sent to market. 

J. S. SuHNiH, Esq. PikestUle, Sept. Sd, IStB. 

Sir, — I send you % sample of two kinds of Ap- 
ples, the produce of my orchard at this place^tbe 
Betl-Flotetr and Holland-Pippin; they are not so 
large as another kind I have called the Jtfontlruus 
pippin; but I think they are of much better qua.ily. 
besides they are tvfficienlty large. They measure. 
you will perceive, about one dozen to the peck,and 
are esteemed excellent either for cooking or the 
table. The specimens I send you are not yet quite 
ripe or full grown — let them be laid aside therefore 
a few days, to mellow before using them. 

Buds or grafts of these, or any other varieties of 
the fruit I have, will be furnished with pleasure 
you, or any of your friends, if wanted. 
Bejisre me to be. 

With great respect, your friend, 
James Shitb. 

[The apples accompanying the above letter, a 
indeed very fine; — lliey are fully equal to an; i 
have seen.] 



Mb. Seihheb: 



WiHTKa Mklon. 



Sir,— What is the FFinfcr JIfehnt [figure 57, page 
71, of Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture,) 
which is said to be "cultivated in different partt ijf 
Provence and Languedoe, and etpeeiatly in tht orcnge 
orehardMef Hiere*. llfamaan article of eommercc" 
Draw an order on your Mediterranean friends for 
seed, and dont forget me in its distribution. C^n 
any of your eastern horticulturists tell me the bola* 
nical name of (his utn(er melon, which Loudon has 
St range I; o mil ted, 

Priea Current in BoUon, Augml 38. 

Jlpjdtt, best, bbl. a . Bemt, white, bushel 

.90 a I. DO. &(/, mess, bbl. lO.&O a 11.00; cargo No. I, 
9.60 a lO.DO; No. 2, S.OO a 8.&0. Sulltr, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .14 a .IB. Chetae, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, S. a .3. Ftovr, Baltimore Howard-st, 6. no a 
e.Sb; Genesee, 5.75 a B.DO; Hye, best.S.SOa 3.75. Groin, 
Corn, bu. .GO aGi; Rye, .G3a .6^; Barley .Gl; Oats .4i a 
.45. Hegs'-lAiTd, 1st son, new, lb. .9. forlt, clear, bbl. 
17. SO a la.OO; Natj, mess, 13.00 a 13. £0; Cargo, No. I. 
13.00 a 13.B0. Siedi, Herd's Grass, bushel, S.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00-, Fowl Meadow, 9.00; Rye Grass, ^.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.0D; Red Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. GO; White Hoi)ejsUckleClover,33 a .50; 
Red du. Noilhern, .7 3.8; French Sugar Beet I .GO; tMn- 

gel Wurzel . Woei, Merinojull blood, washed,. 3-J a 

Ab; do. do. unwashed, .18 a .32; do. thrcc-fourlhs, wash- 
ed, .tS a .31, do. half blood, .24 a .S8; do. quarter, 
washed, .!! ■ .24; Native, washed .20 a .23; Pulled, 
Lambs', Isl sari, .34 a 36; do. 2d sort, .S2 a. 25; do. 
spinning, tat sort, 31 a .30. 

Pricet Current in Philadelphia, September 1, 

BHcuac, yellow .!2a.!3; Beam, bushel $1.00 a 1.S5; 
&(/, mcsslO.GOa n, primes a9.50,cargo 7; £ti(Jtr, No 
l,.7ia.S, No.!, .Ga.G; CoflM, New Orlenni -lOa .1^. 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee S. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
10; Ftathert, South. .3! a .34, West. .92 a .34; FlBX.li 

a. 3. /Tour, sup. 6,25; fine, 5.00 a 6. !B; Rye 3.60 B ; 

Cornmeal, hds. 11.50a , bis. 2.10 aS.lJJ; Flaxmd, 

cask a ; bu. 1.12J; Groin, Wheal 1.00 a ; 

Itye .50 B.60, Corn I, c. white, .46 a ,43, 1. c. yellow, .4S 
a .60, u. c. round, .bi a .64 ; Oats .26 a .30, Barley, Fa. 
.— a .— ; do. East. .55 a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
ffnnu, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia .6 a .9, Western .8 a .8^; 
Hemp, 200 3 210; Liinf, .6 a .8; OU, linseed,.G9aa9i foiJ.-, 
mess, 13. 26 a 13. 50, prime 11.50 a ~, cargo IO.O0alO.60; 
fit<e,t.60»l.B7t;Tot. — J.Kentucky .SJa .7, Vir. ,4:' > 1; 
ITddI, oommo' wash" b. .28 a, 28, half b'-^das. ■ 
three c—^- ilooi a .32, full blooi <4 a .9^ 



ALMANAC. 



Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday,.. 

Thursday 

Friday, 



Sun. Length Moon 

:e!s. Seta, of days. Seta. 



13 44 
13 4« 
13 4D 

12 38 

13 34 
19 33 
19 30 



Iff 

1 1» 
S <S 
3 3« 



Moun— First Quarter, Clh, 6 h. 53 m. Mom. 
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CoTrteiidfor the Jnimcan Fanner. 

Baltiuorb MAniiETs. — There has been a imall ad* 
vanes in flour; from wagons, Howard street, from new 
nbeatis selliDg at $6.26, and from stores at 56.97 1 a 
$5.50. An advance will also be noticed in grain, se>» 
ral cargoes of red wheal having been sold at fl, andam 
cai^oofred, free from garlic, brought }i. 02. i.ti>cilock. 
Business in beef on the ii oof is rather more lively at an 
advance of 25 cents, than at the date of our tasL 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, f6.00 ■ 10.00~ 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 5.00— red, 4.0O a G.0»— Am 
red, 7.00 a 8.00, for wrapping 5.00a IO.OO~Ohio, eoi*- 

mon, a — .—good red a . — G Do y alio* 

a — Rappahannock, 3.00 s 3.50 — Kentueky, 

lino 4.00 a 5.00 — wrapping, 4.50 a 7.00. 

rLOCR— best white wheat family, f 6.26 a S.7&*— s» 
perlinc HowDid-st. 5.371 a 6.50; city mitli,— ■ 6.00 Siii- 

quehanna, CoBH Meal, bbl. 2.37t-GaAiM,beilred 

wheal, new 1.00a. — ; — best white do. new 1.06* I.IOi 
ord. to good, .85 a .95~CoaH, white, .40 ■ .42) jel. .40 

4J— RvE,— .a.45-OATS,.X0a.S2— BiiHS, l.lOsl.l* 
-Peis,.GO a .66— Clover seed, 3.26 a 3.50 — TiMOrat, 
2a 2. 50— Orchard Grass, S a 1.50— HcnI'a, .76 a I.Ofr— 
Lucerne .37t a. 60lb.—BARLiv,. 45a .60— PlaRSKbD,.1I 
-Cotton, Virg. .9} a .10— Lou. .11 a .12— Alab. .!■ 
.10— Mississippi .10 a .12— North Carolina, .8 a .t— 
GeD..9ii.l0— WBisaET.hbda. Istp. .Sl^-in bbli .Ifa 
*4i— Wool, eoramon, unwashed, lb. .16 a .tS— waib> 
ed,.I8 a .20— crossed, .20 a .22— three-quarter, .tta 
.30— full do. .30 .GO, accord'g lo qual — Hiur, Rllatia, 
ton, $210 B — ;Counlry,dew-rolled, 133 a 140— water- 
rotted, 170a 190— Pish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl, 

5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50 — North Carolina, No. 1, a 

5,50— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.76 ■ 4.0O; No. 2, S 60* 
3.76- Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50; No. 2, 6.00; Ho. 3, 4.6I>- 
Bacoh, hams, Bailimore cured, .S a .10; do. Eastern 
Shore, .12} — hog round, cured, .7 a .8— Fealbcn, .n 
a .30- Plaster Paris, cargo price per Ion, fS.60, ground, 
1.25 bbl.- Prime Beef on the hoof, $4.60 a S^-*^- 

•Six dollars and sevcnty-iive cents by the single bar 
rcl. for Elllcotts' Patapsco white vrheat family Dour. 
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•^ (From the Virginia Literary Museum.) 

COMMON SUGAR. 
Htf<ory.— The term sugar has very incorrectly 
been sapposed to come from the Latin Suceus, a 
juice. It has a long line of ancestors as may be 
leen by the following etymological order. 

SekoMkara, Sanscrit, from the Tibetanish Sorkar, 
•iffiifjing "white earth." Jistakur or Saeear, Ara- 
bic. Sfce/ter. Hebrew, (foxxa^ov («acctowi) Greek. 
Sacdianun, Latin. Zwharutn and Ziic^a, Monkish 
Latin. A^ucar, Spanish. Zuediero, Itelian. Sucre, 

French. , ^ ... 

The plant which furnishes this substance, is the 
ioeeharvm qffieinaU of botanists: it is also called 
anmdo taeehanfera/in consequence of its resem- 
blance to reeds, and from this term comes our 
English name, fugor erne. It grows naturally in 
India and many of the islands to the cast, whence 
it foond its way into Eufope across the Red sea.-— 
its existence was first made known to us by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great; and Strabo re- 
lates that Alexander's admiral, Nearchus, found it 
in the East-Indies, twenty-five years before the 
birth of Christ It appears probable, that some of 
the sugar trade from India and Arabia found its way 
into Africa across the Straits of Babelmandel; for 
the cane grows luxuriantly at present, along the 
whole course of the Nile. It has been supposed, 
that the ancient Jews were very early acquainted 
with the sogur cane, from the occurrence of a He- 
brew word in the sacred writings, which translators 
consider to signify sweet cane. There is, it is also 
said, in that language, a term saeliar or aheker which 
signifies inebriation, and the circumstance has been 
regarded as a proof that sugar, in the separate sUte, 
was also known; for this substance is found to be 
necessary for the formation of inebriating, or, at all 
events, spirituous drinks. Cinnamon (so translated) 
and other spices, indigenous to the East lodjT'.f ^^ 
X mentioned in the Old Testament. -J^t it ,s 
not improbable that a trade was act^^Hy carried on 
Stwf ancient people, even at ^ ^^'^ V^"^^' 
with countries wbere the cane was cultivp^ed. 1 be 
rostSe" tic writers, wAo attempt to ^«C"be - 
STrV did not live farther back than a certury before 
Se Wrth of Christ; and at that per^J, .t wasi^ 
article of twde from India to the Re*«a. varro 
tea B C ) de.cribe. a -noid P'«"e*™»r4to f 
a laree size which was sweeter than |»ney. Dio.- 
coX obserw. that "there is a md of honey. 
Sued w«e*«w. found in India a4 Arabia Felix. 
„d describes it as having the "apprance of a ..It. 
"d as being brittle when chewed He also give. 
Mine of its supposed medical »•""• Before the 
noTery of the West Indies y he Spaniards. 
iUmind of the East Indie*-/ «he Portoguese 
inder Vasquezde Gama. (US' fondance of su- 
«?*w.. Ide in the i»^^'>^f,^^S\b^^L 

?•/''' !«r fn S ciV But as?l these island, even 
into sowrm Sicily. »«»»,he possession of the 
as far baelt as 6t>», were i i- ... . 
Saracens, (a people origin/ "om Araoia. wnere 
oaraceo., V" H y „.|f i,;»n,) it is impossib e to 
the sugar cane was well it : j jniroduced 
determine at what period,*", 'nvaoers iniroauceo 
fhe Xnt from the east, '"nng: the crusades, the 
north of Europe was fir;"PPl'edw.th the article, 
"n small quantities, and « "ned'cme. by Venetian 

-k.-t. rhipfli" bn'* progress of the plant 
nerehant. chiefly, bu ^^^^^^^ .j, i- 

westward was consiae, f . c • . 
IL*d to have introdoc.' •■•»>'!'' ''h"* '« «^«>*« 
11 ._j „.. nrv ensively cullirated previous 

r I' '3ur~rro?'«""- At the beginning of 
\t * fiftinih eenta''« Spaniard. and Portuguese 
^1 SP^r^it n^> "»"«*» of Madeira, Canary 
••♦•"'"^'iL'^Pji.ortly after their diwovery.i 



iiufietwere discovered by Columbus (1493); and 
the question now occurs, whether the Spaniards and 
Portuguese introduced the plant from their posses- 
sions in the Atlantic ocean, or whether it was indi- 
genous in the new world. 

We must certainly admit, that the sugar cane 
found its way far westward, when it became esta- 
blished upon the African islands just mentioned; 
and we might almost confidently presume, that the 
windward isles, (next in a westerly direction) be- 
came stocked from them. 

Herrera, a Spanish historian, (1600) states, that 
the sugar cane was transplanted into Hispaniola 
from the Canary islands in 1506; but this assertion 
IB invalidated by the testimony of Peter Martyr* 
who was cotemporary with Columbus, and derived 
bis information from the very letters sent by the 
discoverer to his king. Martyr states distinctly, that, 
at the second voyage of Columbus (about 1494) the 
cane was established upon the island of Hispaniola. 
It appears, however, from this historian, that the 
plant did not pre-exist. Columbus, in his letters 
nome, states, that he recognized no plant, among 
the islands then discovered by him, except the pine 
and palm; yet the sugar cane, at this period, was so 
generally cultivated in old Spain, that we can hard- 
ly suppose him to have been ignorant of its appear- 
ance when he first visited Hispaniola. As a further 
argument on this side of the question, it may be 
stated, that Columbus upon his second voyage out to 
Hispaniola, carried large quantities of the cane root 
with him; which wouldf, of course, have been unne- 
cessary had he noticed the plant upon the island at 
his first visit The subject, however, is one of much 
ambiguity, and subsequent authorities are so far re- 
moved from the time of discovery, as to render any 
conclusion unsatisfactory. 

Without dwelling longer, the most approved au- 
thorities may be thus noticed chronologically. 
1>56. Jean de Leary, protestant minister and chap- 
lain to a Dutch garrison upon the river Janei- 
ro, states, that, about this period, he found 
ou^or canes growiog in great abundance, up- 
on the banks of the river in places which had 
never been visited by the Portuguese. 
1620. Jean de Laet, director of the Dutch East 
India company, asserts that the cane grew 
spontaneously in the island of St. Vincent. 
1625. Or about the same period as the foregoing, 
Thomas Gage, an Englishman, visited New 
Spain, and expressly enumerates the sugar 
cane among the provisions furnished by the 
Caraibs of Gaudaloupe. At this time, ac- 
cording to Labat, the Spaniards had not at- 
tempted to cultivate any of the windward 
isles. 

1685. Father Hennepin, in the reign of William 
and Mary, visited North America as a mis- 
sionary, and describes the sugar cane as grow- 
ing luxuriantly at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, or, as it was then written, Mechasipi. 
1693. Labat, the celebrated Spanish historian, visi- 
ted the West Indies as a missionary, and re- 
mained nearly twelve years. At this period, 
many of the islands were still in possession 
of the Caraibs. Labat is decidedly of the 
opinion that the sugar cane is a native of the 
continent and islands of America. 
1778. About this period Captain Cook found the 
plant growing upon many of the islands in the 
Pacific ocean. 
Bryan Edwards is decidedly of opinion, that the 
sugar cane is indigenous to our continent. In the 
foregoing accounts, he considera there is no contra- 
diction; for, as he observes, "the sugar cane might 
have grown spontaneously in many parts of the new 
world; and Columbus, unapprised of the circum- 
stance, might likewise have carried some of the 
plants to Hispaniola." How far this conclusion mav 
appear satisfactory to others, cannot be determined; 



but it should be well remembered, that while there 
is mere supposition for the pre-existenee, we have posi- 
tive record, made at the very time that the sugar 
cane was introduced, even as early as during the se- 
cond voyage of Columbus. 

However we may feel inclined to view this subject 
as matter of history, it is very certain that our country 
is wholly indebted to the Spaniards and Portuguese 
for the early introduction of the art and implements 
necessary in the extraction of sug:ir. Even as early 
as 1535 no less than thirty buu;ar mills were in ope- 
ration upon the island of Hispaniola alone. 

While the Europeans derived their supply of su- 
gar from Arabia, Africa, and (he CHStern islands of 
the Mediterranean sea, it continued at so high a 
price that it was seldom employed for other than 
medical purposes; but its valuable properties soon 
became too obvious to encourage so partial a distri- 
bution. The cultivation of it in Spain and the south 
of Europe generally, together with its introduction 
into the western isles, where it produced very supe- 
rior sugar, lessened the price considerably; but it 
was not until ai\er the discovery of America, that 
the article became sufficiently abundant to be used 
with food, particularly in the north of Europe. 

Near the close of the 15th century, a Venetian 
introduced into Europe the process of refining su- 
gar and forming it into loaves. For this he is said 
to have received no less than one hundred thousand 
crowns; but his claim, as a discoverer, has been 
questioned upon the supposition that the art was 
previously known to the Chinese. It is said, how- 
ever, that these people have, at all times, esteemed 
sugar candy above every other preparation of this 
substance, and they set no value upon the rest 
Hence, perhaps, it may appear probable, that loaf 
sugar was first formed by Europeans. 

Other writers have advanced the opinion, that the 
existence of purified sugar may be traced to a very 
early date, inasmuch as Discorides describes the ar- 
ticle known to the ancients, as a substance "white 
like salt, brittle, between the teeth and sweel like 
honey." 

It is very certain, however, that the testimony of 
ancient writers, upon this subject, is not entitled to 
the slightest credit. Their descriptions are so vague 
that it has been questioned whether they allude even 
to the same species of sugar, which the moderns so 
extensively employ. Lucan, for example, in the 
line 

'^Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine succos." 
written in allusion to an eastern nation in alliance 
with Pompey, is supposed to mean a kind of bam- 
boo. Even the ancient Egyptians, the Phenicians, 
Jews, Greeks and Romans, have been, by some 
writers, excluded from an acquaintance with the 
plant now cultivated. 

Extraction. — The sugar cane bears a resemblance 
to maize or Indian corn. It is jointed like a reed, 
has long and narrow leaves, and, when fully grown, 
sends, from the centre of these, an arrow, terminat- 
ed by a panicle or plume. Its height varies from 
three to twelve feet, and is considered to be very 
indicative of the soil. A variety, derived from 
Otaheite, and first established by the English at 
Antigua, has been regarded as more productive and 
hardy than the common one, to which the above 
description applies; but as very little is known in 
relation to it, it will be necessary to qualify any por- 
tion of the observations which follow. 

In the West Indies the cane flowers, but, owing 
to some unnatural obstacle, the organs of fructifica- 
tion prove sterile. It is propagated, however, with 
the greatest ca.^'e by means of cuttings, for which 
purpose the top shoot is preferred. The impossi- 
bility of getting the cane to grow from ued, hat 
justly been urged as an argument that the plant was 
not indigenous to the West Indies; and this conclu- 
sion may, perhaps, derive force from the fact, upon 
[the i^uthonty of Bruce, that In Abyssinia and other 
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parts of Ihe enat, the seeds piore productive. Titt 
eliiiialt, best adnplei] lu lliis plant, i> that or Ibe 
toriiit zDDe, but it may he made to grow even be- 
yond the Tortielh degree of latitude. It requires a 
strong, deep loil and a great dealer raoislure to 
bring'it to maturity. Among the acciilents and di*- 
e:i»e$ to ivhich (he cane is exposed may be enume- 
raled the following, HurricMnes occasionally prove 
very di^slruclive by proslratiog whole planlatioaa. 
The lonland cane is very subject to attacks from 
rats, while in highland situations, upon aotne of the 
■stands, the monkey is the most formidable enemy. 
Wbcn the weather has been very wet, late in the 
■eason.a diseaxe called btatt, [and occasioned bv 
the insects of the genus Aphii) proves very fatal; 
led ants, also, commit great depredations by under- 
mining the roots, and are the more formidable as 
they can only be removed by winds whicb are 
equally destructive to the crops. The rats and 
monkeys have been introduced by Europeans. 
When the plants are suiEcienlly mature (hey are 
trimmed, cut into pieces about a yard lonG;, tied up 
in bundles and passed through the mill. The juice 
which U squeezed out, runs into a vessel called the 
receiver, and is ultimately boiled by Hres made with 
the bruised stalks, [f (he cane juice is kept longer 
than twenty minutes it ferments, so that it is neces- 
sary to convey it at once to the boiling house. Here 
it it boiled Kith some quick lime; and the vessel in 
Khich this ojieraliiin is performed is called a cfari- 
fitr. Acids prevent common sugar from crysialliz 
ing, and lhi> object of u&ing lime, as a temper, is to 
reulralize llivm. 

By smothering the lire and allowing the juice to 
remain at rest for a short time, (he lime and impu- 
rities rise Id (he top and form a viscid seiim, which 
adheres sutGclently long to allow the clariUed juice 
<o be drawn off and to he transferred to the first 
''Oiler. In large establishment* there are tbree or 
four large pots for boiling. Ibe operation consists 
in bkironiing off the froth as it rises, in adding more 
lime if nece!<eary> and iii transferring the contents of 
cue boiirr into the neKl in advance, until the juice. 
\ery much concentrated, is lodged in the las; and 
smiilkst of these vessel*. This pol is called the 
ttaehe: which appears to he a corruption of the 
terms (oelio or touch. The syrup is boiled in it, 
until the sugar cools in threads upon being drawn 
flut. The old practice was with the Jingef and 
thwnb, but a more accurate judfimint, respecting 
the graininE, may he found by placing a drop upon 
H plate of glass and observing it as it cools. When 
ftufficienily concentrated, the syrup is conveyed into 
the cooler (a flal wooden trough,) where it is stirred 
with paddles. The hard suRar crystallizes roughly, 
and partly separates frorc the mulafses; hoi this is 
done more effectually by putting the sugar, when 
cool, into hoRsheads, (.'ierced with holes at the bol- 
Itim and loosely plugged. The molasses, in about 
three or four weeks, runs off through the plugs, 
(which are generally spongy and made of the stalks 
pf plantain leaf.) and is received in a cistern placed 
beneath the hogsheads. Sugar, thus drained, is 
called muicottndojraw.or iroicH »«gor, and for every 
pound, at an average, requires a gallon of fresh 
juice. So apt. however, is the juice to feimenl, 
that the odour of spirit (alcvbol) has been recognized 
in the unl/rautd csne stalks, when allowed to lie loe 
long. Dotrone obtained liquors very analogous (c 
ciJer and vshite wine, by forcing the juice out o: 
lane st.dbs, that had been cut fur eighteen days 01 
more, and making it ferment. 

Chyrd Sugar.— As the draining in hogsheads i( 
not sufficient to separate all the molasset, the follow 
ing process is adniilcd, generally, upon the Frenct 
and Dutch plantaliu'is. After the syrup has becorai 
sufficiently concentrated, t( is cast at once intoconi 
cal shaped earthen pots, placed with the apei oi 
small end lowest. The points of these nola an 
plugged, but ai soon as the 'jrup granulate* the 



plu^s are removed and the molasses allowed to di 
off into vessels beneath. After (bis a cake of m 
pipe clay is placed upon the open end above, •■ 
Its place supplied by others, .until water enoogfa ha: 
been imbibed by the sugar to render it tolerably 
It is (ben removed Trom the moulds, 
dried by the stove or sun, broken up and packed in 
boxes for exportation, under the names of eouoniufe, 
eiaytd, and Havana $ugar. Several improvements 
have been introduced with a view of rendering this 
kind of sugar sweeter and heavier than it is. Among 
them may be mentioned (hat of placing a layer of 
very white sugar 6elueen (he cake of moist pipe 
clay and the augar in the pots. The water from the 
clay, by passing through the white sugar, becomes 

pure and strong syrup, ao that it removes little 
lore than the molasses in its passage downwards. 
I'he idea of uiiag clay is said to have been suggest- 
ed, at Brazil, by the accidental circumstance of a 
hen, with muddy feet, walking over some coarse 
brown sugar. The workmen soon observed that 
the substance became while under her footsteps, 

Both Muscovado and clayed sugar, besides co- 
loutiog matter, contain a cunsiderable quantify of 
:halk. The latter substance is derived from the 
ime, employed during the boiling, under the nam* 
of Umptr, and. In order to understand how it ap- 
pears in the sugar after all the skimming and puri- 
fication, we must bear in mind, that the lime not 

ly neutralizes the acids of the cane juice but 
unita taitk louie of Iht nigar ilulf. This is so true, 
that when lime enough is present, a quantity, equal 

half the weight of sugar, at least, will be taKen 

I. Bu( the compound, though soluble, very soon 
decomposes, at the eipense of the sugar, and the 
lime, at the same time, becomes converted bto 
chalk, which proves too insoluble to bo washed tut 
by the subsequent draining. 

Lmo/ Sugar is the result of a separate art, carried 
in efatalihihments far removed from (he W»t 

dies. The imported eUyed sugar may be en- 
ployed for ■' - ^ ■ - - ■ 
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this tempi 
and, as it assumes the solid form, effectually 
entangles the impurities. To render the clariliea- 
' in stdl more perfecl, fresh charcoal, prepared from 
itnal substances, is added, by some refiners, lu the 
solution. After the coagulated bloud has risen to 
.he lop, it is skin.med off, and the clariQiid syrup 
jirained through a linen cloth. The same stepsare 
taken to complete this operation as have been de- 
ibed for claying sugar, only that, in the present 
e, glazed, cunical, pots are employed; and nhi 
the loiivcj have been removed and dried in a sio 
for about eight days, they are wrapped up in i'l' 
paper fur sale. In the ordinary process of retiuii 
* tugar, frjm twenty to thirty five pet teciL ol 
ilassea separates, of which two thirds peihaps 
mcd by the high beat used ' 
syruji. 
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linn, and takes the place of brandy in eDuatrNi 
here the cane is more cultitsted than (ha Tine. 
The description here given of the art of makini 
lear, is as brief as the subject will admit, yet it is 
iped that what has been said will obviate the ne- 
ssity of repetition in any future ease. 
Sugar, alone, does not often constitute ml article 
of food, nor is it usual to ascribe to it much medi- 
virtue; yet, upon one occasion, it ia knowo (o 
sustained a ship's crew when other provisions 
had given onl; and, at the same time, e SeetuiDy 
checked the progress of scurvy, which was proriag 
very destructive to the sailorsL Dr. Rush adroeatn 
le warmly not only as being very nutritious, bat 
I article of the Materia Medrca. Edward* ob- 
!S that "the lime of crop in the sugar islands, is 
(eason of gladness and festivity to man and 
t. So palatable, salutary and noarisbiog, is the 
of the cane, that every individual tf theaui- 
crealion, drinkmg freely of it, derives health 
and vigour from its use. Tne meagre and si^ly 
■aong the negroes eibibit a surprisinK alteration in 
few weeks after the mill is set in acti«a, fcc. k 
pharmaceutical preparations, fugar not only dis- 
isRB nauseous substances, but, aa a syrup, effec- 
lly serves to incorporate water with oila and rai- 
9. Id domestic economy sugar has no rival; but 
:n in some of the arts, not subservient to onr 
pnlalei, this article is employed. Tku* Iha plas- 
terer mile* it with his mortar for out door work, in 
order that the latter may soon become firm and 
' :& to resist washing by rain. The sugar, as al- 
idy explained, unites with the lime, and very 
:edily converts it into chalk and limestone, which 
: ijuite insoluble. Upon the same principle it is 
of great service in giving a hard finish to while 
wa^^h. and very effectually prevents the lime IVon 
ru^ibing off. These and other uses must, however, 
be passed over as occupying too much room. For 
ame reason, and because such details are but 
relished by general renders, it will be neeessa- 
omit noticing the physical and chemical B 
pertiesof sugar. 

CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 
The foUowiiiK. taken from lhe"NewOHein8 Ad- 
vertiser," offers inleresLmg data >n regard to Ibe 
inanufactuKj and consumption of sugar. 

Sugar Calculatwn*. 
Ej-pnrJj Foretfi Sugnr. 
8.9D9.992fc5. 

1,681, i-in 

9,956 
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Total import, 56,935,961 
Total export, ro,691,t)83 



idy. — This is the purest form of sugar, 
doubt, be in universal use b'tt for the 
pense attending its preparation. Gene- 
lly speaking, the syrups which have drained from 
loavea in the foregoing operations, and M-|iichare 
dilute for gruutuig;, are tlighlly concentrated by 
id set by in pola to coiil slowly, bliings 
)r twigs are Fastened within the nesscls to as tu be 
:oVRred over by the syrup, and upon these the cai] 
ly forms. If cochineal has been added the crystal 
tnke a delicate pinh or red tinge; if indigo, the c( 
lour is pale blue; and when essences ot volatile oil 
liave been dropped into Ibe vessels, the candy bi 
comes perfumed. 

MolaMt, being regarded as a distinct specie)) 
tugnr, will be noticed elsewhere. 

Hum or ia^, results from the formation of all 
the scum of the boilers, together with refuge sugar, 
molasses, &«. It is obtained by subsequent distil- 



Amount foreign n gar consumed— tb*. 46,244,878 

By the last repwt of the secretary ot the Ikimi- 
ry.itappears that for the last treasury ye!<r, ibero 
were imported into the United i^lates 56,936,951 
lbs- of sugar, thai there were eiported 10,691,098 
Ills .leavinglhe quaitily of foreicn sugar eon sume<l 
V>.■liAM^i lbs. oralitile more than 46.000 hoB> 
liva.la.at the rale ot 1,000 pounds per hogshead. 
Louisiana exported coastwise 60,000 hogshead*. 
-ends 15,000 up the river, and consumes 5,000, nia> 
inK W.OOO hogsheads. 

rite whole cONsumpbn of the United Statea . 
filed at 136,000, « say ISO.OOO- hogshead. 
\Ve siippooe Ihstl from iner.-asin« population ihef. 
is an annual in>:rea.sed ccesiimption of 5.009 bop- 
heads, viz; of I -laih, upon which priaciple the Ui 
led States will double hei.pnpulation in S6 yeari 
which is rather sooner than » will take place. W» 
suppose the increased prodyitian from increatti 
cultivation to be 15,000 hog*laads, which we doub 
noi it will average for the ntk five yearn dwtw 
the increase of consuimiiion |l|m tbe increaie ' 
production, and tbe diSerenee UO,POO h 
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If tbMC data are correcl, the produclion will over- 
take Itie coDsumplion in five j'cars. When Ibis takei 
place sugar will be as unproGuble a cullivalion as 
cotton. The Louieiana banli, Consolidaled Asaoci- 
BtioOiSnd other sitoilar cauiea, liave given an in- 
flated value lo proper!]'. Tbeee muIeriiilB for cal- 
culation are given for the benefil of those who think 
for tbemselvaB. Enterprise is frequently anotljer 
name for wild speculation. It is a part of our na- 
tional character lo overdo everf thing. Perhaps 
these obsetvalions may induce sonie la pause before 
tkey astnfue a bnrthea of debt. 



SUGAR AiND MOLASSES. 

Some time since we saw it elated that Mr Willie, 
Ihe intelligent editor of the New-Orleans Price 
Current, had it in contemplation to send an ngent 
to all the sugar plantations of the slate of Louisiana 
with B view of ascertaining the quantity of sugar 
«nd molasses made at each; the returns lo be ar- 
ranged In a tabular form, accompanied with such 
remarks and eiplanations as would enable Ihe 
reader, at a glance, lo ascertain Ihe most interest- 
ing informnlion relative to these Veilunble manufac- 
tures. We have not seen a copy of (his useful 
documenl; but from an extract made by the editors 
of the Baltimore American, it appears Ihe names 
of Ihe planters are arranged under the heads of Ihe 
different parishes in which their estates are situated, 
and the number of hogsheads of sugar and molas- 
ses made by each, is placed in opposite columns. 
The dislanceof Ihe planlalions from New Orleans 
is also given. 'I'he following recapitulation will 
shew Ihe aggregate amount of the two articles 
made in the several parishes: — 

Pariahes. Hhd». ittgar. Hhdi. mohua. 

Point Coupee 535 '243 

West Baton Rouge 833 420 

East Baton Rouge 55S 960 

Iberville 2M9 998 

Ascension 6,5T6 3,055 

St. James B,-178 3.633 

St. John Ihe Baptist 9,00(1 3,951 

St. Charles 15.717 7,^09 

Jefferson 1-2,6U6 5,918 

Orleans 2,787 I,IG4 

St. Bernard 7,656 S,6I4 

Plaquemines 7,592 3,354 

Atlakapaa and Opelousas 6,515 9,814 

Bayou Lafuucbe 5,913 3,757 

Burataria 1,010 4S5 

Total, 87,965 39.874 

Two hundred and lix addlllotsl planters have en- 
f^ged in the business, but didnot conlribule lo the 
last year's crop; they will produce sugar this sea- 
son, and greally increase Iheibore aggregate. The 
plantation of general Wade kampion, seventy miles 
above New Orleans, is the nost exlensive, the pro- 
duct having been 1.640 hh^t. sugar, and 750 hhds. 
molasses. The neit target amuuni produced was 
999 hhds. sugar, and 415 Ibds- molasses, on Ihe es- 
tate of Mr. Labranche, tn iciles above New Or- 
leans. Several other erates produced upwards of 
900 hhds. sugar, and (rru this number the products 
gradually decrease to be smallest amount. 

MANUlING WAGONS. 
A patent has repnlly been obtained hy James 
Bonman, Esq. of 'eauforl, South Carolina, for a 
method of scalterig manure by means of machine- 
ry. Every agripl'urist is aware of (he immense 
labor attending "is process, as it is ordinarily per- 
formed; a labo' so greal as frequently lo prevent 
its being und^'aken, nolnithslanding the manure 
may beat command. The scaliering, when done 
by band, is (Hemlly very irregular, Ihe consequen- 
ces of whie*"* plainly to be seen io Ihe unequal 
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Towth of the crop, as vegetal! 
difficulties have been completely ubviiiled by Ihe 

of Mr. Bowman, who has ealisractorily test- 
ed Ihe value of his machine, before applying for a 
patent; the facility, rapidity, and perfection with 
which il acts, not only eicited the admiralion of a 
number of intelligent planters in his immediate 
neighborhood, who witnessed it, but far exceeded 
his own expectations. The plan was undertaken 
without Ihe most remote idea of obtaining a patent, 
which was suggested only by the excellence of the 
instrumenl itself. 

The accompanying engravings will afford a very 
correct idea of Ihe construction of the wagon, and 
r the manure. Pig. I 
le body of Ihe wagon, 
ly used for agricultural 
inclined planes, meeting the 
ipable of being raided from 
60to 85 degrees. In Ihe bottom, near Ihe hinder axle, 
there is an opening made as 'een at A of about 
(wo feet in length, and eighteen inches m widlh 



gives B bird's eye v 
which is of the size 
purposes. lis sides 
bottom at an angli 




gh II ■ opening Ihe manure is lo pass as il 
is scattered by Ihe mach nery seen n F g 2 vhich 
represents the hinder pari of Ihe frame of the wagoa 
to which it is allached. 




_ is a revolving shafi, osually made square, and 
which crosses the bed of the wagon at a short dis- 
tance from Ihe axle. This shaft carries ten pins, 
made of iron, or of any other suitable material. 
These extend out a sufficient length to occupy Ihe 
aperture left In the boliom of ihe wagon, but with- 



loucbing ils sides or edges. These are seen a( 

C, and also in Ihe opening in Fig. I. 

Upon Ihe end of the ihafl, there is a cog wheel, 

D, which is turned by a similar, but larger wheel, E, 
filed on Ihe hub of one of Ihe hind wheels; and, of 
course, when the wagon is drawn forward, Ihe shad 
will revolve, and (he manure be scattered. Mortise 
holes are represented upon Ihe frame, on each side 
of Ihe shafts; these are lo receive wedges, by meaod 
of which Ihe shaft may be thrown in or out of gear. 
An ordinary hand can drive the wagon, and shovel 
Ihe manure towards Ihe opening, and in this w^y 
perform (belabor of several strong and able hands. 

[Messrs. Sinclair and Moore, of the city of Bal- 
timore, have been appointed agents for Ihe sale of 
the above useful improvement in agriculture, by Ihe 
patentee.] 

(From the Agriculturs! Reader.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
IVheat hoM two teti of rooti. — There ere other rea- 
sons, why wheat should flourish better, were it buri- 
ed deeper than it generally is, in addition to those 
already suggested, "A grain of wheat when put in- 
to Ihe ground at the depth of three inches, under- 
goes (he following transformations. As soon as the 
farinaceous mailer, which envelopes Ihe frame of 
Ihe young plant contained wilhin it, is softened in 
Ihe milky stale, a germ is pushed out, and a 



boliom of lha( g 



lall r< 



n follow 



The 



gathering strenglh, whilst the germ, hy Ihe 
aid of Ihe milky fluid is shooting upwards, and when 
Ihe milk is exhausted, Ihe roots are in aclivily, and 
are collecting nourishment for Ihe plant from Ihe 
soil Itself. 

"This is analogous to Iheiveaningof Ihe young of 
animals, which are never abandoned by Ihe nioi.iier 
lill they can provide for themselves, but (he care of 
nature does not end here; when Ihe germ has fairly 
got above Ihe surface, and become a plant, a ut of 
upper root* are thrown out close lo Ihe surface of Ihe 
ground, which search all the superficial parts of the 
soil «ilh Ihe same activity as Ihe under roots search 
the lower parts; and thai part of the germ which 
separates Ihe two sets of roots is now become a 
channel, through which Ihe lower roots supply ihe 
plant wilh Ihe nourishment they have collected. 

"What an admirable contrivance lo secure the 
prosperity of the plant! Two distinci sets of ronis, 
flerve.in Ihe first place, lolix Ihe plants firmly in lbs 
ground and to cotlecl nourishment that conies natur- 
ally from Ihe atmosphere, or artificially as manure 
lo Ihe surface; and save ihe further purpose of be- 
ing the base of new sle.ns, which are tilled up, and so 
generally increase the productiveness of Ihe plant." 

From these facts il is evident, that when the 
grains of wheal lie near Ihe surface, as they mostly 
do when covered wilh Ihe barrow only, these Iwo 
sets of roots are necessarily crowded logclberi so as 
almost lo become indislincl; they go out loeelher lo 
collect their food from Iht latne patlJin. if 'we may 
express it, and the plant cannot be supposed to 
: so well nourished as when the lower set of roots 

deposited at Ihe deplh of Ihree or four inches in 

[t further follows from these fads, that wheal for 

sowing should always be good of its kind. "Il ia 

not posrible," says Ihe writer in Ihe New Hampshire 

Agricultural Repository, "that a shrivelled kernel 

will send up as vigorous slalbs as »full kernel. In 

Ihe first slagea of its growth, Ihe stalk depends on 

parent seed. If thai be full of nutriment il will 

send out strong radicals and a large blade.— Because 

shrivelled grain will come op, some will sow It and 

even prefer it lo belter grain, because il will seed 

more ground." 

PreporolioHo/jfteSwd.— "If the wheat be impure 

diseased," ihe above writer observes, "it should, 

before sowed, be cleansed and receive % certain 

process of prepatation. Uany Doxious teed* kte «f 
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different magnitude from ihe wheat, and they may 

be separated by a sieve. Many are light and will 

rise ill water. These when the wheat is immersed 

will float upon the water, and may be skimmed off. 

The practice of steeping wheat is useful, because 

by this means, it may be brought forward earlier. 

While the field is preparing by cultivation and by 

the warmth of ihe sun, the vegetative powers of the 

seed may he excited; and it will come up nearly a 

week sooner than if it had been put dry into the 

groimd. This is no inconsiderable benefit. 

But if, instead of water, ley, brine, a solution of 
saltpetre, or urine be used, the benefit will be great- 
ly increa<ied. These substances impregnate the 
kernel with nourishment adapted to the growth of 
the grain, which in its infantile state may be bene- 
fitted by artificial assistance. 

Or, if there be any latent causes of disease in its 
product, the substances applied sometimes remedy 
the evil. The offensive qualities given to the seed 
by the aforesaid methods prevent worms from feed- 
injc upon it in the ground. When the time of sow- 
\n^ arrives, the pickle should be poured off, and 
newly slacked lime, or ashes, be intermixed with it. 
This answers a double purpose; it occasions a sepa- 
ration of grains from the hand of the sower, and 
gives an additional action to the vegetable power of 
the seed. 

Principal diseases of JVheat. — The principal dis- 
eases of wheat are blight and smut. Different opin- 
ions prei'ail respecting their causes. A few remarks 
on the subject will lead the farmer to be more ob- 
serving, and he may, perhaps, make very important 
discoveries. — Blight or rust takes place between the 
time of the kerners passing from its milky slate to 
a state of ripeness. After the straw becomes yel- 
low, rust often appears on the upper part of the 
stalk, which is a sure indication of blight. 

In seasons when the weather is cool and the tem- 
perature not very changeable, it is least subject to 
this disease. In 1816, the summer was the most ge- 
nerally cool of any for many years; and the wheat 
crop was the largest and best of any within the me- 
mory of the writer. There is a striking analogy be- 
tween vegetable and animal organization. Sudden 
changes from heat to cold, and from cold to heat^ 
are often injurious to both. 

Rust takes place in warm, damp weather, and at 
that stage of the grain just mentioned. When the 
straw has become yellow, its texture is less firm in 
its green state; and dampness, especially warm 
continued dampness, adds much to its weakness. — 
During this enfeebled state of the stalk, the sap, in 
consequence of great heat and moisture, is propel- 
ed upwards by more than ordinary force and in an 
unusual quantity. 

The vessel being pressed in an uncommon degree 
bursts; and the sap which was on its way to support 
and mature the kernel, oozes out and forms a dark 
colored rust on the stalk. The grain is deprived of 
its usual and necessary degree of nourishment, 
shrinks and becomes very small and light. Hence, 
it appears that rust is the effect and not the cause, 
as many suppose, of blight. The only remedy yet 
^nOwn,is to bring forward our wheat crop as early 
*^ we can; and if possible, escape the weather, 
v^ich occasions this disease. 

'Hother disease to which wheat is subject, is 
milt. When the kernel is formed and consists of a 
nilky substance, instead of becoming a white and 
teavy flour, it is converted into a black dust. This 
disease most frequently occurs in warm moist weath- 
r, and on the richest fields. This, as far as it ex- 
ends, is more pernicious than blight, but it does not 
VAr^uently happen. Writers on the subject are not 
.-^''- iirreed in respect to its cause. 

v^u wheat must be taken from a smutty crop, 
■I ,i oe immersed in water; the if "•'•♦or r^mels and 
'se W^""*r ••"»■•• **='*-« will float o. »« vp and may 



been described; and it is presumed that there will be 
no sickly contagion carried to the field' It is strong- 
ly suspected that the true causes of this disease 
have not been yet discovered. 

Harvesting. — Some suffer their wheat to remain 
uncut till the stalk is dry and the kernel is hard. 
There is one .advantage in this method; the grain 
may be secured on the day it is reaped; and of course 
there is less danger from unfavorable weather. But 
it is better on several accounts to cut it when there 
is a little greenness remaining about the joints of the 
stalk. The sap in the straw will prevent the kernel 
from shrinking — The grain will be whiter and the 
skin thinner. There will be less waste on the ground 
by its shelling out, and the straw will be much bet- 
ter fodder. 
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(From the Soulhcrn Agriculturist.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH- 

By Henry Ingraham. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your note, requesting me 
to inform you in what manner I treat my peach 
trees, 1 have to observe: — 1. I never import my 
trees, having been uniformly unsuccessful. I bud 
on the common plum (Chickasaw,) from year to 
year, say ten or twelve, so as to have young trees, 
to replace the old ones. I prefer the stock about 
three quarters of an inch diameter, which they at- 
tain the second year, and bud in August, or earlier, 
if the sap is sufficient, as near the surface as I can, 
with a view (on transplanting,) to place the plum 
stock as near the surface as possible. My reason 
for adopting this plan, is, in consequence of the 
great strength of the sap causing the bud to grow 
with such luxuriance, as to fall out from its own 
weight, and if not destroyed, makes an uncomely 
growth, the peach stalk becoming much larger than 
the plum on which it is budded. 

Having once obtained a good stock of the best 
peaches, with common attention, I am never with- 
out them. With regard to the treatment, I trim 
partially every year, according to the age of the 
tree. An old standard requires much cutting down, 
as it produces more wood, which, if allowed to stand, 
will injure the fruit materially. I never thin my 
peaches, (as some of my neighbours do,] for 1 am of 
opinion that the wind causes the superfluous fruit to 
drop, and I have frequently picked a ripe peach 
from the side of one not half matured, which has in 
a little time been perfect. The greatest enemy our 
peach tree has to encounter in this climate, is a 
white worm, which perforates the bark near the sur- 
face of the ground, and not unfrequently under. I 
am undetermined as to the particular season they 
commence their depredations, but think they are in 
embryo in the fall, for their ravages are very visible 
in the spring, when the blossoms of the peach put 
forth. The leaves which follow, bear evident marks 
of decay and ill health. — I have even in this late 
stage restored them, by applying the knife imme- 
diately to that part of the tree already mentioned; 
by scraping the gum, which invariably issues from 
the part affected, I have found the worm alive. This 
mode of destroying them, however, is attended with 
a risk of injuring the tree, and 1 have since adopted 
the plan of scrubbing my trees every fall (say Oc- 
tober,] with soap and ashes, since which, I have ne- 
ver been troubled with them. I think the alkali, 
from the ashes destroys the eggs of the worm — 
hence my opinion as to the season they are hatched. 
In addition to this, the operation cleanses the bark, 
and imparts a new vigour to the tree. You will^ on 
a reference to Squibb*8 Gardener, (Mr. Hume has 
ha^ - "\w edition printed,) find a remedy for this 
wo«u -bich I put in prar*' *» and thouf ^ * sue- 



around the roots and filling it occasionally with 
urine. My peach trees suffered last year in conse- 
quence of my building near them, and being much 
bruised. I have, however, some which ripen from 
the 20th of June to November, buds from which, 
at the proper season, you are vtrj welcome to. The 
large peach alluded to in your note, ripens in Au- 
gust, and I have frequently had them to weigh three 
quarters of a pound. — Cobbett, in his American 
Gardener, writes from Long Island, and asserts that 
peach trees never decay, and that by proper trim- 
ming, they may be made to produce fruit for a num- 
ber of years; in short, '*a peach tree never dies." 
This I know from experience, is not applicable to 
our climate. A peach tree, with every care bestowed 
on it, is on the decline in ten years, at least I have 
found it so. I have at this age experimented on 
them, by sawing off the trunk near the ground, (say 
twelve inches,] and on its throwing out shoots, have 
budded on the new wood, and obtained fine peaches 
the second year, but they produced good fruit but 
two years. 

I have planted this year one acre of bearded rice, 
on rich high land, to be cultivated with the bull- 
tongue plough, and an half acre in tide swamp, to 
be cultivated as gold seed with water. It will afford 
me pleasure to communicate the result, when at 
maturity. With respect, your obd*t servant. 

To James Gregory, Esq. Henrt Inoraham. 



Observations on the Cow-tree of the Caraccas, 
by Mr. Datfid Lockhari, Curator of the Botani- 
cal Garden in T^nidad. 

I have just returned from an excursion to Carac- 
cas, where 1 collected the juice of the cow-tree, 
(Palo de Vaca,) and I have now the pleasure of 
sending you a phial of the milk, together with a 
few leaves, and a portion of Ihe root of the tree. 
The Palo de Vaca, is a tree of large dimensions. 
Tbe one that I procured the juice from, had a trunk 
of seven feet in diameter, and it was 100 feet from 
the root to the first branch. The milk was obtain- 
ed by making a spiral incision into the bark. 
Carauo, the place where I met with the tree, is 
about fifty miies east of La Goayra, and at an ele- 
vation of from 1000 to ISOO feet above the level of 
the sea. It is likewise found between Cape Codera 
and Barcelona. The milk is used by the inhabi- 
tants wherever 1^. is known. I drank a pint of it, 
without experiencing the least inconvenience. In 
taste and consistence, it much resembles tweet 
cream, and possesves an agreeable smell. 1 was so 
fortunate as to promre some young trees and. roots 
of the Pab de Vau^ which I will endeavour to in- 
crease; and, if I prove successful, you may expect 
to have a plant. I an sorry that 1 was not able to 
collect any specimensworth sending during my visit 
to Caraccas, my stay being limited to eight days, 
six of which were speit in procuring the cow-tree. 
I, however, picked up a few seeds, which are sown 
in a mixed state at St. Van's, and which are likely 
to afford something intervsting. I am glad to hear 
that botany goes on prosjierously in Europe. I an 
sorry to say, that, durinenine years' residence It 
this part of the world, I hire found very few pe^ 
sons who take an interestin the advancement of 
science, the principal aim oi the people here beinr 
to make money in every wa^ they can. For tb- 
last eighteen months, from clipe attendance to thv 
garden, I have had but little t^e to devote to co' 
lecting. \ 

J^Tote by Mr. Don — I had an^nportunity oi ej. 

amining attentively the leaves of ^ Palo it Vmu 

and found them to approach very^lose to those ^ 

several South American species ^f fYcMs. Tb«. 

I 'lisposition of the nerves and vein! iru preeisel* 

milar, which, together with the inmioB mtA eoi 

i«%enee of the leaves tbemselvesi i4mr %m yu^&JU 
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f^aea, bj Mr. Kunib, ivho has arranged il in (he 
Junilj of VrlictiE, under Ihe name o( Galaetoden- 
dron utile; but neither be nor mjself have seen 
«i(her the Honer or fruity so that as a genus, il 
ie»M OB very inaulficient grounds. The tree, how- 
ever, ia eviiienlty relalBil eiiher to Ficui or Brosi- 
ntim. The juicB contained in Ibe phial eeni tu 
JUr. Lambert, had Iho appearance of sour cieain, 
and, notwilbslandiiig that it bad suffered lualeriAliy 
from the long vojage, Ibe taste was bj no mea 
unpalatable. [fVantftn Jountal. 



CURRANT WINE AND FOX GRAPE WINE. 

Ma. SiiHNen: Li^nchlniTgh, JIvf. 

I have made currant wine which was so highly 
«a1eenied, that I have been offered for it Ibe beat 
Madeira upon equal exchange I till mj casks about 
three- rourtbs, ibtit the matter thrown up during the 
rermenlalion may not work over; when that proceai 
I* tinished it sinks, and carriee down with it what- 
ever would make the liquor lurbid, and leaves ii 
more perfectly fine than Ihe addition of any foreigt 
matter could render it. We bare here several kinds 
or both the red and black foi grape, and many 
hybrids, from their union with the several varielie. 
«I the summer and winter grape. We have alsotbi 
nbile fox grape. 

RespectAilly, your obedient 



WlL 
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Rteeipt for Fox Grape Ifine.—To every bushel 
of grapes, add twenty-two quarts of water, wash the 
fruit and permit It to stand (wenCy-rour hours, Iben 
Strain, and to every gallon of juice add two pounds 
ol brown sugar; fill the cask about three-fourths, let 
it stand open far fourteeo days, then close tbe bung. 



ZLVaAIi SOOHOXOT. 

CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 
Spteifteatian of a patent for a MoneabU Cider Mill 

and Pros. Granted to Mosis B. Bliss, Pitlt- 

town, Kaauheck coanly, Maine, ^Spril Ql, 19d9. 

This improvement cDnuists in combining In om 
moveable and entire machine, Ihe process of re 
ducing ipplei to pummage, and of eitracling thi 
liquor, by means of a newly constructed vertical 
ivheel fur grinding, its comblnatioa with other 
ivbeels, and Ibe application of these wheels, rack 
and pinions, for pressing: known by the name of 
the "Moveable eider mill and press." 

The wheel has an axis fastened in lis centre, on 
which it revolves; its periphery is graoDlh, and its 
surfaces straight from the centre: on both surfacee 
are fiied a convenient number of leeth, of sleel or 
iron, projecting horizontally, a proper length 1o op- 
crate on the apples. Uver this wheel is a hopper 
(to retain and conduct the apples) decreasing at 
right angles wilb the axis a^ it descends towards the 
Mheel; on both sides of the wheel, directly over 
the axis, is a partition, so as to admit the apples to 
come in contact with either quarter of each side of 
the wheel. The hopper, together wilh the wheel, 
may be placed on Ihe frame of Ihe machine, over a 
box into which the pummage falls for pressing. 

The wheel is to be pui in molioa by means of a 
small pulley fixed to its shaFl.snd a band extending 
to a horiznnlal band wheel. On a perpendicular 
shafi of Ibis wheel is a pinion which mashes into a 
cog wheel; and a pinion on Ihe shaft of Ihe cog 
wheel engages with a rack upon Ihe ptslon. The 
rack must be disengaged from the pinion by remov- 
ing a key from brbind (be piston, when the machine 
■• in «pentJoa for friuding, ai the piston head 
fomu one tnd of the boi, and musi remain tlation- 
uj irfaOD drinding. 'Hie power is applied to the 
si«ft oT the eog wtieel, when a motion it required 



for grinding, and 10 the eban of Ihe band wheel whei 
the pressing is peiformed; this is dune by remov 
ing a sweep from one shaft to Ihe other. After lh< 
pummnge is sufficiently pressed, the bulkhead of 
Ibe box ii removed, aod Ihe piston extended lo Ibi 
front of Ibe box, lo free it of Ihe pummage. Tb< 
machine rests on two pair of wheels; one pair being 
bmaller (ban tbe other, and adapted to turning, like 
the forward wheels of a wagon. It may be drawn 
by caltle by means of a tongue fixed to Ihe axle ol 
the smaller wheels. This mode of oblaining power 
and motion, and Ihe manner of moving the uiacbine, 
has nothing peculiar in il. 

A particular deacriplion of Ihe frame for sup- 
porting the machinery, the dimensions of Ibe 
wheels, kc, and their positions, is deemed unne- 
cessary, because they may be varied according lo 
circumstances. Moses B. Bu: 



ArrtEs Pbesekved till Lite in the Vear. 

Sir — From Ibe difficully of preserving apples til 
late in thn year, I was induced to Irj two methodi 
recommended in Praetieal Economy, both promise 
to answer so well, and are so simpls, ihat I recom- 
mend them to Ihose of your readers who have not 
proper fruit-rooms. From our apples having been 
frosted, Ihe jars were opened sooner than I intend- 
ed; but from the sound slate Ibey are in, J have nc 
doubt they would have kept till June. I regret 1 
have nol a specimen of those preserved in sai ' " 
send; hut I forward some of those kept in a vac 
for your inspection. 

DinctUmi. — After Ihe apples have been kept for 
a week, and Ibe superabundant moisture cleared 
away, wipe them wilh a dry cloth, and pack ihem 
inio glazed jars in layers of sand dried in an oven- 
Fit a piece of wood inio Ibe mouth of Ihe jar, and 
tie a bladder over it. Lei the Jars stand on a shelf 
in a room not subject to much change of almo! 
phere. 

Or lay a dry layer of pebbles in the hollow of 
glazed jar, fill the jar with apples rubbed dry; fit 
piece of wood into the mouth of the jar, cover i 
with mortar, aod place il on a shelf in a dry roon 

A SUBSCRIBIR. 

The five apples, received March 3.G, were a 
plump and freih as if newly gathered; they wer 
of handsome shapes; wilh a good deal of color. and 
very well flavored. We are nol quite certain of 
their names.— Conduclor of the Gardener't Maga- 
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THE ROANOKE COMMEKCE. 
We feel almost chargeable with neglect o 
iporlant duty, towards our neighbours of North 
Carolina, as well as our own citizens, in not ba 
before noticed Ibe laudable efforts of Ihe Virginia 
and JVbrth Carolina TVaruporlolum Company, lo sup- 
ply a manifest desideratum in our commercial ope. 
ration* with Ihe Roanoke country, through Ihe Dii- 
Swamp Canal. It will be recollected Ihat Ibe 
Newbern, Halifax and other N. C, pnpera, repre- 
sented that the steamboat Petersburg drew loo much 
water toadmilof her navigating the u|>per Roanoke, 
during the dry season; and thai il was indispensable 
to the success of that valuable intercourse, ihal a 
boat of lighter draught of water should be placed 
on Ihat river, without delay, lo co-operate with her. 
Faithful to Ibe important interest confided lo Ifaem, 
ie Transportation Company, some time since, con- 
acted wilh Messrs. Ryanfy Ooyle, of ibis place, for 
cteamboal well adapted io every refpeet lo that 
id. Her diraensioni lo be 80 (eel keel, 171 feeti 
tMtm, lo draw only 90 incbe* water, and lo be ele- 
gantlj fitted for Ibe sKomiDodation of pts*enKer».| 



This boat, which is now rapidly progressing at Ihe 
yard of Messrs. Kjiin St. Gnyle, will, we are assured, 
be a first rale vessel of her kind — lier engine, now 
constructing in Balliiuore, is of 33 hurse power, on 
Ihe high pressuie principle, and will enable ber lo 
tow from two to Ihree of the transporlalion boats at 
a lime, and from her lixhl draught of water, lo oa- 
viKatc Ihe Uoaooku at all seasons. So soon as she 
shall t»ke ber place in Ibe line, the comoiunicHlion 
will be cimiplule; — Cu-operalini; with the Peters- 
burg, v*hich will ply regularly between Elizabeth 
City and one of Ihe pvoximate ports lo the mouth 
of the river, (Piymciuth or James town,) she will 
meet her at the appointed place, and continue the 
run to Weldon. These arrangeinenls being com- 
pleted, and no time will he losi'in ibcir accomplish- 
ment, no impediment will exist lo the fruition of Ihe 
great advantages which firs! prompted this enter- 
prise, destined as we hope and believe, in a few 
years to restore to Norfolk its former importance Id 
tbe scale of commerce, and eventually lo give her 
IhnI high rank among Ibe cities of Ihe union, to 
which her ample capital — ber position among the 
stales, her proximity and easy access to Ihe ocean — 
her unequalled roadstead and capacious harbour, 
open at ntt leasoni of the year, and the rich producli 
of an extensive and fertile back country pouring 
into ber lap, point as unerring; assurances. 

We trust that our Triends of Carolina will see in 
Ibis new effort an additional pledge of our earnesl' 
nesB to draw still closer ihe reiallonH of business and 
friendly intercourse, and Ihat it will beget a corres- 
ponding solicitude on Ihrir part- [Abr/ott Biacon. 
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(From the Ucorgia Slalesmon.) 
MY WIFE'S INFLUENCE. 

JIfr, Editor. — For a number of years I have been 
what is called a modtrale drinker. I have never been 
right "negro drviik," though 1 have been pretty 
"fiDipey," mosi loo "high for picking eolton," and 
juuf'sDOsIo go by Ihingt." — As we live in a free 
country, I conceived every one band a right to do as 
he pleased, Ibe opinion of the parson and the anli- 
inlemperate society to the contrary noiwilhslanding. 
My wife, sweet creature, as you know, for she has 
been frequently in town with me, never would say a 
word uf wrath lo me when 1 retlrd home; but she 
would looit a great deal of pity- Yes, sir, these looks 
of hers would sometimes draw tbe tears in profusion 
from my eyes. 

Last summer she mentioned that Capl. had 

quit drinking entirely, becHuse it was undermining 
his conslilution, and Ibe physiuians told him he 
would be "burnt up," in two years more. This af- 
fected me; for allliough I did not apprehend any 
danger from my modernte draughti, yet I thought if 
i were compelled to abslHin from so delicious a be- 
verage, to leoglhen my days, it would be worse than 
the "tooth ache." But 1 must narrate a liille of my 
history to show her influence in recovering me from 
ny destructive practice, and when my hand gets rid 
if its trembling I will give you another sketch 

The first Monday in November, she rose earlier 
ban usual- When I awoke she was entering the 
oom wi'b a warm dish of coffee; "Hiishand, said 
be, wilh as pleasant a smile as when the lirsl won 
my heart, the new cofTee which you bniieht is excel- 
lent," handing me Ihe cup, I drank il off, and though 
1 had been accustomed to give Ihe dram the prefer- 
yet il sal quite as well on my stomach. 
I c:ime inlo Ihe oiher room, she was sealing 
herself atthe breakfast lable,and observed, "come, 
the mackerel too, is prime." Who could resibi such 
a sweet smile as she gave me? I bad not liine to go 
lo my bottle, but I sal down and ate heartily. About 
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11,1 returned from performing some business on the 
plantation, anticipating the pleasure (a beastly one) 
of a good dram before dinner, when who should I 
lind but Mrs. P. and Mrs. N. and the young ladies! 
After the usual compliment, i rose to go to the 
closet, but thinks I to myself, it will not do for a 
gentUmwi to be svoigging down liquor before the la- 
dies, and I knew there was no loaf sugar for toddy; 
so although my hand was on the latch, I passed in- 
to the piazza and took a drink of water. 0\ 1 was 
monstrous dry, inwardly I cursed the company, but 
soon returned confused, and found the servant hand- 
ing about tuuch. 1 took a fine northern apple, and 
soon, even before the girls had conned over the 
seeds to learn who was to have the first husband, 
news came that dinner was on the table. I stood, 
as you know it is polite to follow the ladies, hoping 
that J could filch a swig while they were getting their 
seats; but as I was turning the key, in jumps Miss 
G., a flirt of a girl, "my handkerchief, my handker- 
chief." I hung down my head (for rum bad not de- 
stroyed all sense of shame in me) and went in to my 
dinner. 

During the afternoon, I was somewhat chagrined, 
and pouted a little; but when the girls began to play 
their pranks, and proposed their conundrums for so- 
lution, 1 became quite merry, and forgot my disap- 
pointments. 

Tuesday morning we were "driving" before day. 
Many a time while listening to the music of our 
hounds, my thoughts would go home to my darling 
closet, and how J would make amends for yesterday 
by a treble dose before dinner. We had a fruitless 
chase and I returned home about 1 o^clock, P. M. 
hungry and tired. A fine duck was smoking on 
the table, the steam of which came right up into my 
nostrils, as 1 looked upon my jug, but so keen were 
my demands for hunger, that I was pulled involun- 
tarily into my chair; I ate a hearty meal and felt 
cheerful. Is it possible, said 1 to myself that food 
could satisfy one so completely? 1 had been under 
the impression for years that when one was fatigu- 
edy whiskey did much good, and like the power of 
magic^ lulled weariness to rest; but I am now con- 
vinced that nourishing food is much better. 

But I am wearying your patience; suffice it to 
•ay that my wife, during the whole week, had so con- 
trived it, without my suspecting her stratagem, to 
obtrude something in my way, either a lunch or 
Bome sweet thing, just before my usual period of 
drinking, so that I lived six days a sober man. Then 
»he disclosf^d to me her fearful apprehensions of my 
growing habit; begged me to look at my emaciated 
countenance and watch my palsied hand, telling me 
bow she had managed for my good. We shed tears 
of joy together, and I made a resolution never to 
drink another drop. — Drinking is but a habit, and 
may be cured, if we will put it away from our bouses 
and not touch it. I hope other "moderate drinkers," 
will be blessed with such a "help mate" as is mine. 
If any one had told me a year ago that I should 
Lave so ea>ily given up a practice, which I consider- 
ed indispensable to happiness, I should have laugh- 
ed at him as an ignoramus; but now I am convinc- 
ed. Let others try it for themselves. 

Yours, &c. A. N. 



I love it, for it takes its untouch'd stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate-— 
Its sweetness all is of my native land. 
And e*en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Buy from the odours of the spicy east 
You love yow flowers and plants — and will you 
The little four leaved rose that I love best, [bate 
That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest? 

Chinese Maxims for Wombk. 

"In vain is the females' apartment inaccessible to 
public view; if irregularity finds its way into it, the 
news of it spreads far and wide with rapidity; it is 
a fire, of which those who are not near enough to 
see the flames, are sure to perceive the smoke.*' 

"Employment is the guardian of female innocence: 
do not allow women time to be idle; let them be the 
first dressed and the last undressed the year round." 
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THE SWEET BRIAR. 

By Brainerd, 

Our sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower. 
In all the blooming waste it left behmd. 
As that the sweet brier yields it; and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty's bower 
One half so lovely, — yet it grows along 
The poor girPs pathway — by the poor man's door. 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among; 
And humble as the bud, so humble be the aong. 



(Items from late English papers.) 
On Thursday last, a trial match took place at (he 
Stretford road, between the celebrated American 
horse Tom Thumb, and a Russian ponev* the pro- 
perty of a gentleman of this town. The distance 
chosen was one mile, from the bridge at Hulme, to 
the Bull and Punch Bowl, at Throstle Nest. In run- 
nmg the American horse broke into a gallop two or 
three times, in consequence of which the Russian 
pony won the match by several yards. The Amer- 
ican horse was rode by Mr. Whittenbury, and the 
Russian pony by Mr. Forth both of this town. Af- 
ter the race Mr. Jackson, the owner of Tom Thumb, 
offered to back hina against his antagonist for £500; 
but we did not hear whether the offer waa accepted. 

A case was to come before the Jockey Club this 
week, which forcibly illustrates the old adage, that 
"there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip." A 
horse of Lord Mountcharles's (Rasselas,) named by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, won the great Somersetshire stakes 
at Bath, last week, and which was worth near £900. 
After the race, and not till then, Mr. Day, the own- 
er of Liston, (the second horse) found out that Mr. 
Fitzgerald was dead, that Rasselas was not entitled 
to start, and that the stakes must be given up to 
him. The stewards, as a matter of course, refer- 
red the case to the Jockey Club. According to the 
laws of racing, no horse can start if the party nam- 
ing him be dead: but it is a question whether Rasse- 
las is disqualified^ Mr. Day not having started the 
objection till after the race. All bets wait the result^ 
and some anxiety is evinced to know, in case the de- 
cr^ion is in favour of Day, whether Rasselas must 
be considered a beaten horse, as not having started. 
The trainer had backed him to win nearly £500. 

Cheat Rowing Match,— -On Saturday week, an 
amateur rowing match, for 1000 sovereigns, took 
place on the Thames, from Vauxhall-bridge to Kew 
bridge. The competitors were Messrs. Osbaldes- 
ton. Slater, Cannon, and Bayford, in a four-oared 
cutter, belonging to the Arrow club, against Capt 
Ben tick, Lord Chetwynd, Messrs. Dixon and Hob 
house, in the Guards club four-oared cutter. Mr. 
Obbaldeston and his crew, by great exertions of 
strength, gained the start, and by hard and even 
pulling managed to keep their advantage the whole 
distance. On coming in at Kew-bridge, they won 
the match by several boat lengths. Much money 
changed hands on the occasion. 



COTTON SAIL DUCK. 

Copy of a letter from Warren R, Datfii, Esq, to tht 
Secretary of the Wavy, dated 

Washinotov, Aug. 12, 1829. 
I take the liberty, partly based on some personal 
intimacy, but chiefly as one of the representatives 
of a neglected portion of this confederacy, of ad* 
dressing you on a subject that 1 consider of public 
interest. 

i respectfully request that you will cause an ex* 
periment to be made in the naval service of the 
United States, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
fitness and utility of cotton as a principal element of 
sails, rigging, &c. and of its comparative cott, 
strength, durability, advantages and disadvantages. 
This request is predicated on information I have re- 
ceived of the results of some partial experiment! 
recently made in the United States' sloop of war, 
the Boston, lately returned from a South American 
Atlantic station, and on other facts and expcrimenti 
in the merchant service. That sails, rigging, &e. 
of cotton fabric, have been long used in the navi- 
gation of the Grecian Archipelago is well known; 
and the fact that the Austrian as well at the Greek 
ships in the Levant, are clothed entirely with that 
material, is amply sufficient to prove that cotton is 
there used, not as a substitute, but in preference to 
hemp. Hemp is one of the staple productions of 
that country, and forms an important item in the 
list of her exports; cotton is not, but is imported 
from other countries. I am informed that the supe- 
rior celerity of the Greek ships, and what are usu- 
ally called the Baltimore clippers, is attributed, in 
part, to their use of cotton canvass, it is said to 
bold wind better, and to make a difference of a mile 
distance in six. The main-topsail of the Boston, 
whicli 1 understand was mostly used and relied on 
during the long voyage from which she baa just re- 
turned, was of cotton canvass; and that experiment 
was abundantly satisfactory to the officers on board, 
of its strength, durability and usefulness. 

An officer of that ship, of skill, science and tho 
most scrupulous accuracy, has promised me a writ- 
ten statement of the facts referred to, as well, also, 
of some experiments in the merchant service; these 
shall be furnished you as soon as received. These 
facts, together with the certificates subjoined, I hope 
will be considered sufficient to authorize a full and 
fair experiment; especially as the cost of an extra 
set of sails, &c. would be but little, and repay that 
little by their service. This application is justified 
not only by its probable important results, but by 
frequent and recent precedents. The navy depart- 
ment have been repeatedly and pressingly impor- 
tuned to test the comparative merits of American 
hemp, sail duck, &c'; and in 1828, the naval board 
of commissioners made a full report on the subject, 
which was immediately followed by a law imposing 
the heavy and oppressive duty of $45 per ton on 
manufactured hemp, until the 30th June, 1839, and 
$5 per ton, annually, until the duty shall be |60per 
ton. A similar call was made in 1827, and respond- 
ed to in 1828, by the secretary of the treasury, on 
the culture of silk. If I mistake not, a resolutioi 
was adopted by the house of representatives at tht* 
last session of congress, directing the secretary of 
the treasury to digest a plan for supplying the Amei 
ican navy with cordage and canvass of domestic 
produce and manufacture. The request I make '- 
at least as humble; it is only to an article already 
within your reach, to test its usefulness and in- 
portance. 

If the result of the experiment should be, as 
naost confidently expect, its importance to the nf 
tion will be vast indeed. It would increase the dc 
mand for almost double the amount of cotton now 
annually produced in the United SUtes. If sue- 
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ceMful here, il nould be Bpecdilf adopted b; ibe 
navintin^ interest of other countries, and increase 
the demand, and open a market for Ihal product lo 
an amount beyond the reacb of calculnllon. Hemp 
can be profilabty cuKivaied only on a few rich athi- 
Tial spots or reins of hnd, but follan, (not unequal- 
It bnrlhened as it now ie; would yield to honest in- 
dualry, wealth and comfort, from ibe 36lb degree of 
north latitude to the uimoBt verge of our so'iibern 
and aoiiIhwesterD tiioits. The wealth added to the 
general stock of national riches by the cultivation 
of hemp la small indeed according lo the treasury 
reports from 1818 to 1S27, inclusive. During the 
latter year the ejinorts of hemp, canvass and cord- 
age, amounted only lo iGSfili, but Ihe exports of 
cotioD, during the same year, from seven stales 
ooly, B mounted lo 3^9,359,540-, that article alone 
beiog of greater value than all other e^iports of all 
other stales together, and yielding, by the duties 
impoaed upon its returning exchanged value, more 
than half the revenue of this government. But 
however advantageous Ihe experiment may prove 
to a pariicular section of our country, 1 admit tbal 
it can properly be asked for or expected "" *■"" 
ground alone of national interest. 

In Ihe present case Ihe result can be of no local 
or sectional inlereal; unless it proves useful 
beneficial to Ibe nation. The former will depend 
upon, and be Ihe consequence alone of Ibe latter. 

Its succeas and future triumph will require no a 
from legislation, no exclusive privileges for itself 
burthens upon the industrj,or encroachments upon 
the rigbis of others. 

I herewith enclose you a part of the testimony I 
have received, and have the honor, Glc- &c. 

JVauji Deparlminl, ^ug. 2ilh, 1SS9. 

Sia — I have received your communication of the 
laih insl. containing your views of Ihe expediency 
of introducing into our navy the use of colloo 
canvass. 

The testimonials presented by yon, from highly 
respectable sources, of the result of various ex- 
periments in Ihe merchant service, added lo the tri- 
al of a topsail of that mnlerial, during the lale 
cruise of ihe sloop of war Boston, are siiliiciently 
•atiafactory lo authorize a more extended experi* 

The fitness of this great staple of our country 
for the manufacture of canvass, suitable far naval 
purpoeea, shall, as it deservea, be fully and fairly 
letted. 

I have BccordingTy, with Ihe approbation of the 
president, ordered a full auil of aails for Ibe aloop of 
war Peacock, now Citing for sea, lo be made of 



bone was found, but Ihe bone waa immediately de- There 
compoeed by Ihe exposure to Ihe air. The toolh —<- - ' 
weighs about seventy pounda, and forms a regular 
curve of about one loot from a straight line. Il was 
found near the head of a large limealone spring 
'hich issues from Ihe foot of a knoll, and runs into 
meadow, formerly, no doubt, a marsh, occasional- 
ly overflowed by Ihe creek. Other bones were dis- 
covered, but they all crumbled immediately on ex- 
posure to the air. The enamel or outer coal of Ihe 
looth was very firm, and dilBcult to break with a 
pick; Ihe inner part had become in some degree 
son en ed, but preaerrla a beautiful whiteness. The 
Path Valley is bounded on the Ens! by Ihe Kitte- 
tinning, and on Ihe West by thi "' 
laini^ at this place the valley 
wide. This is Ihe first evidenc 
mighly race, so long extinct as i 
lioned in history, and whose ren 
covered in various parts of Ihe 
habited Ihe valleys of CooococI 
Has fed on our lawna, and in i 
A perfect part of Ihe tooth ii 
of T. G. McCulloh, Esq. of Chambersburg. 

[Franklin RtpoiUery. 



PalersoD 133 widows, the number of 

ia 667. A large porllon of these, 

ere il not for the uianufacluring eslsblisbment* 

ould be dependent either on their friends or the 

public for their support. [Palmen IntiL 



I about two miles 
I we have that Ihie 
Hi even lo be men- 
lins have been dis- 
vorld, has once in- 
lague,— 

ur foresla ranged-" 
n possession 
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ToBKEV Tobacco Sbbd. 
J. S. SctNHEft, Esq. PhllaiUlphia, Sept. 4, 1919. 

&>,— At Ihe request of Mr. J. N, Hambleinn, [ 
have aeni lo your care a quantity of Turkey Tobac- 
I Seed, il is of the very best qiialily, and waf 
illecied with much care by Lieut. Vallette, of the 
navy, while at Smyrna. As there is more than Mr, 
H. will want, be pleased lo accept of a portion of 
it, and give il lo your friends, should any of them 
feel disposed to make trial of its culture. 



tnnt, 



i am, very respectfully, your obedient ti 
Hon. IForrcn id. Bavii. Jso. Brahch 

(We omit until next week, a letter from i 
respecled townsman, Major Isaac McKim, — a let 
containing Ihose clear and practical view* wh 
have characleriaed his various and extensive eiil 
prises, and caused him to be so oflen resorted lu by 
public functionaries for informatiun on subjecla of 



MAMMOTH. 

ChanibtTshurg, [Penn.) Siptimber I. 
The remains of one of those enunnuua animals 
have been just discovered on West Cunoeocheagiie, 
by General S. Uunn. In ainbing and widening the 
tail taceofhismill.in Path Valley,oneorihe hand- 
discovered a perfect toulli, about seven feet tielow 
Ihe surface of the ground. A part was broken 
fore ila oalure waa observed, bul ihe residue 
taken up perfect The length of Ihe tooth is seven 
feel and Ila circumference fourteen inehes al Ibe 
root About the toot a large portion of Ihe jaw 



PiTEBsoH, N. J. Btlow we present an interest- 
ing stalistical view of this flourishing village, which 
has grown up with aatonishing rapidity; ic '""" ■" 
populalion was about 300; in 1820, 133T. 
Agentrtd itatulicdvuwof'the vumufaetariag flab- 

liihmtntt, machine Aopi. fye. in Pattrton, JViio Jer- 

Msy.Juiyi, ima. 

One roill-riebl and machine shop, including a 
blacksmith shop, which employs IS hands. 

Three other machine factories, employing 146 
bands, where cotton machinery of diflerent deserip- 
tiona ia made, which Is said, by competent judges, to 
be Buperior lo any other manufactured in America. 
le of Iheae, thai of Godwin, Rogers & Co. were 
ifaclured the last year, 15,048 spiiidks; logeth- 
ith all ihe necessary preparations, which, at H 
dollars Ihe apindle. amounia to f IS(],57(> Connect- 
ed with this establishment ia an iion and brass foun- 
dry, which produces annually l,0:>D,Oi:0 lb>. iron and 
^,000 lbs. of braaa castings. This foundry em- 
ploys Sft banda. 

There is one rolling and sliding mill and nail fac- 
tory, employing 'iS hands, and producing annually 
67S,O0Olbs. of nails. 

There are 17 cotton factories and 3'2,0-29 spindli 
14 of these cotion factories are io operation ai 
employ 28,679 spindles. The raw collun consul 
ed in these factories annually Is it,l79,<jOO lbs. ¥a 
made annually is 1,914,430 Iba. Medium cosi 
cotton, $'233.501.— There are manufactured in t 
lerson 150,000 yards of cotton duck, and l,8til,450 
yards of other descriptions of cotton cloth annually. 
The colton yarn, ool made into cloth, amounting to 
1,192.400 lbs. is sent from Paierson, principally to 
New York and Philadelphia. There are in opera- 
tion in the fjtclories 26t) power looms and 2G hani: 
looms. In the town there are employed 19b hand 
looms — making 487 power and hand looms in opera- 
tion in the place. 

The Fhenix manufiieturing company, engaged in 
makingduck, employ l,SI6spindles. Tbeyconsume 
annually 600,(100 Iba. of Sax and manufacture 400,- 
000 yards of duck and 143,000 yards of bagging. 
This establishment employs 395 hands. 

Total cotion and Ahk apindles in Palerson, 33,645; 
total employed, :iO,295. 

Total bond* employed in Ihe factories, machine 
shops and other establishmenis 1,879. A large pro- 
portion of these hands are children- 
Total cotion aad Uax consumed annually, 2,77 9,600 
Iba. 

Total duck and clolh of all descriptions manufac- 
lured annually, 2,604.450 yards. 



^ NoTict.— The Muskingum Agricultural ami 
anufacluring Society, wishing to purchase a stal- 
in of the best blood, form and quaMliea, for which 
le thovaaiid dallart or more will be given, oRer 
jifly doHart as a premium for the best animal of 
this description which shall be exhibited on the 6rat 
day of their next annual exhibition, which wilt com- 
mence at this place on Ihe I si Wednesday in Octo- 
ber next; provided Ihe horse ia, in Ihe opinion of 
mmiltee on horses, such as shall merit patron- 
Satisfaclory evidence will be required of hit 
pedigree, inc. Gcdrge James, Setry, 



ZimtnUk, 0/iio, ^u^. 22, 1829. 
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in Ihe adjoining 
serling the above 
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By the Columbia at New York, intelligence to Ihe 
1st of August has been received from England. 
There is no news of importance. 

Tki Cropi in England. — 'I'he crops appear every 
where to be promising, and the barns and graaariea 
are pretty well cleared. We extract Ihe following 
paragrapl« from Ihe provincial papers: — 

A vreek ef line hot weather has nearly eompteled 
our bay harvest -On good lands the harvest haa 
proved abundant, bul the poorer meadows are verj 
light. The wheat ia very proraisine, and barley 
and oats look well Potatoes and lurrtips will prove 
abundant. — Fruit of all kinda is in great profusion, 
as well as beans, peas, and every kind of vegetable. 
[MatclaJUld Ceuritr. 

Harvest has partially commenced in Ibis neigh- 
bourhood, and if Ihe weather prove favourable, will 
become general, in Ihe course of the enauiog week. 
The crops of wheat, io particular, arc very abun- 
dant, [Vombridgt Citron. 

If we are favoured with fine weather, Ihe reaping 
hook will be in active operation throoshout Ihe 
country, in Ihe course of next wetk. [Urehei Gas. 

The harvest has partially commenced in this 
neighbourhood. On Thursday last a Held of wheat 
belonging lo Mr. Pike, of Anihony, was oil. in ex- 
cellent condition; and on Monday several ftrinera 
In the parishes of Beer, Ferris and Tamerlon, be- 
gan. Ihe wheal is consiu'ered an averaue crop, but 
oats and barley under. The late rains have been of 
great service to Ihe grasa. In many places where 
the hay harvest was conaidcred a complete failure, 
previous to the rain coming on, excellem <iivnihea 
have been out down. [Plymnutli Jour. 

The crops, we are glad to say, bear a maal charm- 
ing aapect in the suriouuding country. 

lUmtriek Ev. PoJl, 
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A geDlleman who hat, within the last fourteen 
daya, travelled Ihruugh parla of Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, VVestmureland mtd Cumberland, 
itates the appearance of ihc crops to be luxuriant, 
and nolhinu; seems ivauling to insure an abundsnl 
harvest, but eeltled weather. 'I'he ^msi crop la 
abundant in all these dUtricla. iMaiicha. Htr. 

2Kt fVtalher and the Cropa.—We are enabled. 
from personal observation, and inquiry at va 
places, during the hst iveeli, to report Ihe real 
of Ihe growing cropa Tor a considerable disi 
south of this plar^e. And, first, a strict regard to 
truth compels us to B»}',1hst Ibe harvest Tor all kinds 
of grain will be a late one. We are on the verge of 
August, and jet not a single sheaf of any kind of 
corn has been cul; nor, even with a fortnight of fine 
dry weather, will any be ready for the sickle, whi" 
it will take a longer lime, should rain prevail, lo 
ripen the oiost forward- 
Up to yesterday, the weather was very favorable 
for the corn crops. Today much rain has fallen, 
in the west of Eni^biid,andin tome other early dis- 
tricts, barley cutting has already cotniuenced; \a oui 
own neighbourhood, rye has been cut, and barley 
will be very aoon ready for Ihe ecylhe. The wheat 
is rapidly turning colour, and should the present 
weather be favoiable, the harvest will comoience in 
ten days or a fortnight. On Saturday a lield of wheat 
was cut near Bdth- Muc:b hay and clover were 
spoiled by the late rains; but Ibe loss will be in some 
degree compensated by Ihe very fine aftermath. 

[MarcaUi Journal. 
A Paris paper says: "It geems that the sum ol 
175,000.000 of francs, which has been offered la ll>e 
Spanish Uovernment for the conquest of Mei' 
would be produced by a loan, to be made by the 
cient possessors of Ihal country, who have been 
pelled from it. 

FoRTtiGtL — The accounts from Ihii oppressed 
country are of the same painful nature as before — 
arrests and imprisonments continue to lake place. 
A degree of dissension, however, has occurred 
among ihe Iroups at ^|. Michael's, whieh may per- 
haps lend lo siimethinR Rood. There have been 
timely arrivals at Terceirs, which will slrengthi 
the Constilutionulisis. 

St. PeleribuTg, July 15. — The day before yesle 
day, the birth-day of her Majesty, the general 
pleasure was greaily heightened by the arrii ' 
Ihe news of Ihe taking of Siliilrla. At Ihe 
lime with this welcome intelligence, news arrived 
from Tiffis of a new victory gained on Ihe I4lh 
ull. by the united detachments of Major Generala 
Murawisco and Burzow, over large bodies of the 
Turks who had assembled In the delile of Poztow, 
The enemy lost Ihuir rich camp, which whs taken 
by Storm, a large ijnanlily of ammunition 
visions, 40n|irisunen',6ve standards, and all their 
artillery. The Turkn, whose force amounted 
l!i,000 men, lost l,'200 in killed and wounded— < 
loss if small. The details of thii action are i 
known. Count Paskewislch was still at Kara, but 
was preparing tu attack the Seraskier himself, whi 
with an army of 50,1100 men is about fiO wersts (40 
miles) from Ihal fortress. 

"LivEKPQOL, July31st. 
Collon U. Stales joes oil' at Ihe follgwing rate 
.n bond: Ujilai^ds bi a Old; Alabama and Mobi 
■" a 6 I Sd. A public sale of East India Collon 
-ok place this week, comprised of 10,500 bales of 
-lien only 4050 bales were sold, the rest boughi 
in; Bengal obtained 9 l-8d; Sural 3 a 4 3 tid. The 
lor" market is slill heavy — purchasers are cautious, 
" .rices declining. The weather has bee ■■ "™> 
I jome time, which improves Ihe VVhe* 
' ■ are free from a rain during I"— '•arves 
..f)ect an abundant crop. ''"'•■ ,r*"" ,■ 



weeks is tils S per 
ISsS per qr. wheal. 



giegate average for Ihe la 
qr. which makes the duly 

id llsS per bbl. Flour." 

London Markets, July SO. 

Com Exchange. — We have a dull market ai^d no 
alieratian in prices of any description. 

PricM Current in Boiton, September 4- 

JnpUi, bast, bbl. a . Btani, white, bushel 

)0 al.DO. B(tf,iness,bbi. lO.aOa 11.00; cargo No. 1, 
.SO a lO.OOj No. i, B.OO a S.&O. Buffer, inspected, No. 
, new, lb. .Ua .lii. C'u mc, new milk, .1 a .9; akim- 
icd milk, 2. a .3. flour, Baltimore Howard-sl. E.DO a 
.fSjGenesee, 6.7aa6.00j Rye, best, 3. SO a 3. 7S. Grain, 
:orn, bu. .eOa6£-, Rye, .e3a.e5iBarley.6'I;Oat&.42B 
15. Nogi'-ljiTi, Ist sort, new, lb. .9. Perk, clear, bbl. 
6.00 a n.OO; Na»-y, mess, 13.00 a IS.fiOj Cargo, No. 1. 
3.00 a 13.50. Secdi, Herd's Grass, hushel, 3.00; Orch- 
rd Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, S.OO; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00-, Red Top .6! a 1.00; Lu- 
Gems, lb. .33 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 a .bO; 
Red do. Notlhern, .Ta.B; French SuMrBeet 1.50; Man- 
gel Wurzel . Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .38 a 

.15; do. do. unwashed, .18 a. 32; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .£8 a .St, do. half blood, .34 a ,£B; do. quarter, 
washed, .32 a .34; Native, Washed .SO a .23-, FuUod, 
Lambs', Ist son, .34 a SG; do. Sd sort, .S£ a .a£*, do. 
spinning, Islsort, i7a .30. 

i'ricef CurrenI in Philadtlplaa, September S. 
Bia-teia, yellow .2«b.S3; Bean$, bushel fil.OO a 1.25; 
Bfif, mess 10.50a 11, prime9 a9.60,cai^o 7; BiiUer, No 
l,.7ia.8, No, 3, .5a.G; Cotton, Now Orleans .10 a .12, 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama S. a 
10; FiulAirj, South. .Sia. 34, West. .33a. 34; Flax.lk 

8.8. Hinir, sup. 5.50; fine, 5.00 a 5. £5; Rye 3. GO a ; 

Cornmeal, hds.ll.SOtt ,bl8. ^— ei.lli; Plaittcd, 

a ; bu. 1.121; Groin, Wheat 1.06 a 1. 10; 

Rye .50 a. BO, Corn 1. c, white, .46 a. 47, 1. c. yellow, .48 
~, u. 0. round, .bi a -64; Oats .ib a .30, Barley, Pa. 
.— : do. East. .55 a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .60. 
/janu, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8 a -B, Western .8 a .Bi; 
/7«np,300 B210;Larrl,.6a.S;Oil,linaeed,.68a6S;Pi>r):, 
mess, t3.35a 13.50, prime ll.GOa—, cargo 10.50 a 11.00; 
jei£!<,2.60a2.87i;rolmni,Kentuckj.4a ,7,Vir. .4^3.7; 
(ToDf.ooDimun washed Ib. .36 a .33, halfhloodtS. b .31, 
three quarters blood .31 a .32, full blood .34 a .38; un- 
■ ed. generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 



JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

now on hand and is constantly supplied (at his Agri- 
ral, Horticultural, and Seed Cslablishment, No. 36, 
Pratt street, Baltimore,) with WHEAT FANS of 
nosl approved kinds, made of the best materials, 
and by good worknem; also, Cylindricnl Straw Cut- 
ters, of which he is patentee, they are adapted to every 
kind of lung forage, and surpassed by no other machine 
for the same purpose in any country. Likewise, a full 
asiortmenl of Gideon Davis' highly improved Patent 
Ploughs,— the advertiser has recently made some im- 
provement on Ihe Shares of this Plough, which be trusts 
will be found an important advantage. 

Also, Clezy's improved Scotch Plough, and improved 
Bar Share and Coulter Ploughs, of large size, Culliva- 
lors, Patent Corn Shellers, Dutch Cutting Boxes, 
Brown's Vertical Wool Spinner, Cast Sleel Axes, su- 
perior Oil Sinnes, (lc. to. 

Likewise, a general assortment of the Messrs. Land- 
reths' Garden Seeds, warranted fresh and good, and at 
the same prices they are sold for at their store in Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders will *" received for Green Hous^ 
Plants and Rulbous Koo> "" 'he Messrs. Landreth' 
aptendid collcclio'- 'i"!'"- . --' '■><- ■ — ii" n-ip- at th 
I'hilDdelphia price. 

Also, F 'it and C... — ■ .-..uagood 

supply ■ ■hard"' ■- ■-- --h - - 



<ar<. luchii ;ioes,& Co. r ,' 
laviil J. Burr, Richmond, V;, 
tandolph Webb, Raleigh, N. ■ 
. <^ ft ". Burckmyer, Charles... 
> ' V. Anderson, StBtesbur,, - 
, - .bert,S*vBnn>h, Geo. 
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BAIiTZUORB PBIOBS OtrBKBlTT. 



CorrtcUi for the Jnwricon FarmtT. 

BtLTiHoaG Markets. — There is no change in the 
price of flour since our last— the wagon price of Hoi»- 
ard street continues at $6.15. Wheal is !□ demand at 
our quotBlions; corn is dull. Oats are scarce, and tke 
price advanced considerably. Lin Sfocfc.— Beef on the 
hoof is not very brisk al our quotations. 

ToBAcco.--MarylBnd, ground leaf, fS.DO a 10.00-^ 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 n 5.00 — red, 4.00 a E.OO— fits 
red, 1.00 a 8.00, for wrapping 5.00 a 10.00— Ohio, eem- 

mon, a — . —good red ■ , -fine yellow 

a . — Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50 — Kentucky, 

fine 4.00 a 5.00— wrapping, 4.60 a 1.00. 

FLDira— best white wheat family, (6.2S ■ B.75<— n^ 
pertinc Howard st. 5.37 a 5.50;city mills, 5.00 a 5.2S Sn>- 
quehanna, — . Coau MEtL.bbl. ^.S-l^— GRAlu.bestrcd 
wheat, new l.OO b .—;— best while do. new l,06o 1.10; 
ord. to good, . 90 o. 95— Cork, while, — o ,43 1 yeJ. .40 
0.42— KvE,—.o.45-04T8,—fl.e9— Beans, I.IOal.lA 
-Peas,. 60 a .66— Cloveh seed, 3.35 a 3.50— TiMOTUy, 
2 a 1.50— OrCHabii Geass, 2 a 3.50— Herd's, .75 ■ 1 .00— 
Lucerne.Slio.SOIb.— Baulk*, .460.60— Flahsmd,,!* 
— CoTTOB, Virg. .Bi a .10— Lou. .11 a .12— Alab. .» • 
.10— Mississippi .10 a .13— North Carolina, .Bs.^- 
Geo. .Ba.lO— WBisKET,hhds. 1st p. -Jli— in bbls. .tta 
I4i— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 a .IS— waqb* 
ed,.l8 a .30— crossed,. 30 a .23— three-quarter, .It a 
.30— fulldo..S0a.50,aceord'gtoqual,— HEMP.RuisIa, 
ton,8ilOa — ; Country,dew-rotted, 136 at40— water, 
rotted, nOa ISO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.bbL 
'.50; do. trimmed, 6.60— North Carolina, No. 1, — ■ 
5.60— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.76 a 4.00; No. I, 3 SOb 
3.15— Mackerel, No. 1,6.50; No.!, 6.00; No. S. 4.50— 
Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .9 a .10; do. Eastern 
Shore, .13i— hog round, cured, .7 <■ .6— Feather*, .tS 
1 .30— Plaster Paris, car^o price per ton, ^.60, ground, 
.35 bhl.-Prime Beef on the hoof, ^4.75 a JS.SS. 
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AOSICV^TtrBA. 



A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 
SHEEP. 

■it /ro« tht fVeiich bs the Biilur of tht Jimrieon 



(Ccr 



Rllt. 



I ise.) 



Of Merino ff'ooU aa Ihey appear on Ik Sheep. 
HMing, in the preccJing cliapter, acknowledgeil 
oat insdeqiiBcy to Ireal in daUil of the common nnH 
pumerel tuoolt, in consequeDce of their prodigi 
varieties, we lamed our iitlention more parlictilarly 
to the clBBsiDcalion nf the different gualities of 
rino woob.and laid down the discriminfttinE chi 
ten by which they were lo be knonn. Tba study 
of these wools wdl continue lo form llie subject of 
the l"0 !»»• ch.iplera of Ihia first part of our " 
tise: BDd «e ivill go on applying the name of i 
DO wool lo all aorts of fine and superfine wool! 
amidst the facU which we shall have obserTcd, and 
the conclusions we draw from Ihera, there be any 
thioe applicuble lo the wools of other grov7lhs, we 
leave it to the reader to make out the analogies. 

Id this third chapter, which we shall liivide into 
three secliona, our object will be lo avoid, as much 
U possible, repetitions; and al Ibe same lime, lo 
compute what we have already said respecting Ihe 
rrowlh of Ihe merino wools. ^ , „ 

Id the first section we shall treat of Ih- fleece of 
the oduH iheepi in the second, of thai of Ibe lamb; 
and ID the third, of Ibe ifttaring of tht wool 
Section I. 
Of the Fkeee of the Mult Sheep. 
The examination of the fleece of Ihe adult merino 
will furnish us with many important obiervalionsi 
1st. B« regards the quality of the wool on tbediffcr- 
The''dei!ree of uniformiry of which if is su»cV.„i; 
in these several parls; Sdly, Ihe opm.on which msy 
be pissed upon Ihe probable quahlj of any sort of 
«oolat Ihe sight of ils-«onjgro«(h«fter shearmg; 
my. the weight of Ihe fleece, and .• produce. 
Of the truhty •>/ the wool in the ^ere,U parU of 
^ Ifce body, and of it> Iftnera a,peel. 

If a ram or merino ewe, the wwl of which is no 
r . :.. — .n»pt In uniformil** t' ""Rbl be.hi 

t„d°.fc...r porlion, of lb. .W.. Ihe .l.o«Mer.,.nd 
"ta a.i.k.. f.riiUl. Ibe b„l ™. l«ib .. 10 ««■ 
..d lb. uoifomil; of ibe 6be. Ihe.o p.rti 
™,ed 10 Iho conl.ol of lb. "". ■'= ?o! e..mp 
from Ihe incoDvenieocet wbl' menc. arise, so inal 
llier "rely f""-' "»' "'"""-t «b°" "biebi. 
rem.Srd of lb. .001 on Ik'"*. lb. nee*, end Ibe 
Ui; To-.rd. Ibe lo»< .?■"> •' J^e ibould.r 
;Sl .lde..lbe ™ol i. peeiv.d lo be eommonl, 
'oinpT....d bj lb. aoii...l)|»! "P"" Hj. H «ppe.r. 
To" .0 long, allboogb lb.«k' >" »ol 'jP "'d or 
ihed a» 19 Ibe case ivi ibo6. of Ibe belij. lb. 
'"" 1 .'ii,sinin. and lb on Ihe apino of ihe back, 
Te dis?ingni hedV: m 't. o-I-r bj a difference i 
fineness tf the »dvant. of Ibe tatter; but both a, 
l^iferiortolhal which ■ha'-e rem: 
the shoulder and tlanisnd-'j.ord, 
brer being assotled I*"; 
KTcally improved by 



remarked 

they may 
Ibey must have been 
ctTccIs of crossing, or r' 
breed, thai there 



1 between a 



"» '""^"i^jj'/eee"' Th. »ooi of Ihe ■, .- 
S'b. back and '' ?' ihe loin,, g,n„,ll, lo., 
"heir qnalil, from' ^"h.r. lo lb. etoop Al lb,, 
aller pan » •• ""'"»'■ '"J e"'™'""'""j 

ta. loS. lad, lb?P'»«inB of «hich la all.nded 

S5l.lh.gteal..«eollJ. 



a remarked no olber 



tkiirgi of char" i» 'he "ool, bol iiieb ai 
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ly accDtnpanies a diminution of (incneM; bul, if 
descend from the croup or rump, to Ibe Ihigb 
ved eaternaily, we wilt find on Ihe upper part a 
Hal wool which serms longer Ihan Ihal of any other 
pari; this is owinK to Ihe 4nimal usually resting 
upon this pari. 'J'he wool growing immediately be- 
low the iechioa Is evidently llie coarsest, hul il im- 
proves 89 il approaches lo the middle nf Ihe thigh. 
As to the posterior edge of the Ihigh.allhough bo con- 
sidered by many persons, it does not afford Ihe worst 
wools; the Geece is generally stained by Ihe urine, 
bur ils character Is more marked Ihan in that of the 
helly. Here, the wool ia completely eompressfd, Ihe 
locks are no longer dislinct.and the fibres are more 
nr less ftUed; the moi^iture of Ihe urine and excre- 
raenis have altered ils colour, and sometimes even, 
as we had occasion to state before, ils very substance. 
From the belly lo the lyeast, the wool varies from 
the shortest to Ihe longest; that of Ibe breast may 
tie classed with that of the rump as regards fineness. 
I'he wool of the under part of ihe neck is of some- 
ivbul superior fineness lo that of Ihe breast, and 
rly equal lo that of the loins; Ihe lock is not so 
g as that of the breast, when Ihere is a lolaL ab- 
ce of Ihe deiclap; should this exi^t, however, in 
any degree, the lock is at first longer and coarser 
■f the dewlap be fully developed, ihe wool is shortei 
ind ils iihre becomes still coarser, so as lo afford 
only the most common sort. 

The same may be said of that sort of wool which 
found on those singular conduplicalions which, 
I Borne individuals, disfigure Ihe merino breed. Il 
is by excess of nourishment and Ihe selection of 
very fat rams, Ihal Ihese conduplicalions have be- 
come peculiar, in some folds, to certain raoes, and 
which have after several gencralionB, extended 
from Ihe nape and upper part of the neck lo 
the whole of Ihe body. Js it not singular thai ani- 
mals with Ihick and hard lumps of skin upon their 
rumps, their Bides and ncck», and more resembling 
rhinoceroses than sheep, should have been deemed 
"•'ihv of beine eii'-Hed? 

From the lower part of Ihe neck lo the nape, we 
find a wool prelly much like Ihal on Ihe Iniiis, and 
which becomes longer and Salter as we approach lo 
the nape; the wool on (his laller porlion is generally 
remarkable for ils whiteness and the little grease by 
which it is surrounded. 

As to Ihe wool that grows on Ihe cheeks, ibe 
lufls. and the legs, il is generally thrown into Ihe 
remains of Ihe triage or pickings: that of the cheek, 
however, mnj sometimes be assorted wilb that in 
the neighbourhood of Ihe tall. But we may remark, 
that animals bearing superfine wools have generally 
bul very lillle won! in these parts, except during the 
first and second yedrs of their growth. 

There are some pftis of the sheep Ihat are par. 
ticularly susceplible of producing the Jarre, or potii 
J. „.j„i,-. Willi ijie eiception of ihe location of 
jere scars have been made by the but. 
ms, ihe jrtrrs is seldom ever found il^^ 
the rkin, Sometimes, however, it so ap- 
Ihe outside edge of the IhiBh: we have 
this place on a narrow line of from one to 
(wo inches, and on firs! rate animals, particularly 
on a SaTon ram of pure blood, belonging lo the 
sheepfold i.r Ihe agricullurnl inslilules of Hohen- 
hcim, in Wirlemberg. The fleece of this animal, 
however.did nol afford a greater number of the de- 
tached hairs Ibaii is ordinarily observed in superfine 

As the breed it improved the number of the hairs 
in Ihe jnrrc sensibly din.-inishps; though in vain 
would we attempt lo make it disappear entirely, and 
ihoFc pnrls from which it will be removed wilh the 
grealcsl difficulty, will alwuj's he found lo be the 
coarsest of Ihe fleece, and, though an exception to 
(his rule, from Ihe nape, which does nol usually 
afford Ihe coarsesl wool. 

As lo the pail dt tulolte, it alnays Indicalei (iau- 



iwch as it is found. in different parls of Ibe body,) 
very liroiled degree of improvement; and it fre- 
quently belray* impurity of Ihe breed. By improv- 
ing it Is first driven out of the body of the fleece, 
and lastly from the eulotle, (rump) from which it de- 
'ives ils name: somellmea even il is gol rid of; for 
t must not be confounded with a certain sort of 
long and more transparent hairs, that sometime* ap- 
pear in small numbers on ihe nape of meiinos.even 
of luperfme race, and which seem lo hold a middls 
rank between the jnrre nnd the poil de calotte. 

Let us nowcxamins Ihe appearance of Ihe fleece. 
Many persons think ihey can discover by the cxter- 
lal aspect of Ibelleece.sulfirienlevidcnce by which 
judge of Ihe blood of an animal; wo will not 
leny that an experienced eye may discover some- 
thing in these indications; bul ihey are frequenlly 
fallacious, and it may n< 
into which we ar 
much upon Ihem. 
"" 1 fleece may present, on ils surface, locks Ihat 
ilher flat, or Jlat and knotty, or sometimea 
poinfed. In Iho first case, il is said to be round and 
evea; in Ibe second, that il is knotty; and in the 
third, thai it is irregufar or tii pointed locks. 

The round and tmooth lleece is thai the locks of 
which are all of the same length, and exhibit on (b« 
surface a close and uniform appearance, which il 
lost only when the sbeep moves or turns about. 
This sort of fleece is called by the Germans eloud 



il out the 
e liable to fall by relying too 



de eulollei. 
Ihe lulls, 1 

planted ii 



!. and is much esteemed. As for us ive are far 
'from attaching to it the same degree of esteem; 
Ibis appearance. It is true, seems lo be Ibe result of 
a pretty considerable degree of uniformity, in the 
growth of the lock, in Ihe lenglh and equably of it! 
fibres and their paralleliBra, and in IheBe lespeclt 
may form a good characler; but, on one hand, thii 
same appear,inuc may, lo a greater extent, be the 
effect of the coarseness and rigidity of the fibres in 
a fleeceof inferior quality; and, on the other hand w« 
have very teldo:^, and only as an exception, found 
Ibe round and closed fleeces lo afford superfine wool*. 
No doubl, that a superfine fleece would be Ihe bet> 
ler were it to present on ils surface this smooth ap< 
pearance; as then it would be an indication of great 
regularity in ils growth; but it must never be pre- 
ferred bul as an additional character to lleeces of 
equal quality: and care must be had not to da> 
clde loo confidently of Ihe merits of a fleece upon 
Ihis appearance alone. However, before we quit 
ibis subject, we would remark, Ihal to a certain e». 
tent, a round and smooth fleece may be judged bf 
the fact that il does not, when superfine, open sD 
easily as a coarse one; and moreover oflers less re- 
sistance to the hand when pressed upon. 

The knotty Beece is Ihat, Ibe locks of which pre* 
sent at their exiremilies small knots, sometimes to - 
closely united that they cannot be untied even in th« 
beating and washing operations. This peculiarity 
in the extremity of the lock is seldom found in anjr 
other hut the superfine fleeces, and in those sheep 
folds in which Ibo greatest attenlion is paid to clean- 
liness. It is. In fact, easy to imagine that very slen- 
der and very elastic fibres will naturally be more 
liable lo become entangled Ihan coarser ones. It 
has been remarked that such knots aro more abun- 
dant on the uppermost portions of ihe animal's bodj; 
Ihat is, on those Ihat are less in contact wilb th« 
litter. 

The knot al the end of Ihe lock lakes on two dif- 
ferent appearances: 

In Ihe first, the fibres have a parallel direction; 
hut some are longer Ihan others, or have become 
detached from Ihe lock on the surface of the fleece. 
If Ihey have not been supported hy ibe dung, they 
have been left free lo obey Ibe effects of Iheir elaa- 
licily and suppleness, and that of Iheir mutual 
affinities, and Ihey have become entangled; bat id 
this case, the knot » nol tight aad Iho fibre is leldoa 
unequal. 
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lo the aecoDd place, it is remarked that the ex- 
realities of the locks themselves have become spi- 
rally twisted, and the knot at the end is often tighter 
han io the preceding case; the fibre is likewise 
)nener unequal. 

'l*he knotty character of a fleece may be observed, 
w the same individtuil, one year and not the follow- 
ing* We believejt hereditary only in this respect, 
Ihat it usually is an accompaniment of supcrtine- 
ness, and that the superfineness which sheep inherit 
predisposes to this defect. A proof of this seems to 
be« that those descendants that remain far behind 
their sires in fineness, are free from it. 

No doubt this knotting of the end of the lock is 
a defect which it would be desirable to remove; but 
it is, nevertheless, proper to guard against the pre- 
judice which some persons entertain with regard to 
it. The Jews, who, in Germany, are the brokers of 
this commodity, have constantly exaggerated this 
defect in the eyes of the grower^ with a view of 
making it a motive to depreciate the wools of first 
quality; but the truth is, this defect seldom presents 
any serious obstacle to the success of the manufac- 
turer. Besides, as a disadvantage, it is always com- 
pensated by other accompanying precious qualities, 
so that little importance should be attached to it. It 
might, moreover, be remedied, if necessary, by a 
moderate clipping (inU-chage.) 

The pointed fleece has very much the appearance 
of that of the lamb eighteen months old, which has 
been sheared the first year; the locks, though pretty 
equal in length, are, exteriorly, very distinct and 
independent of each other. This appearance of 
the fleece, affords much less, than in the two prece- 
ding cases, indications by which, at sight, an opinion 
CHn be formed of the quality of a merino; we shall 
not therefore dwell upon it. 

Some observers pretend also to be able to judge 
of the quality of the fleece by its external colour; 
experienced writers have asserted that the fineness 
was in proportion to its shade of black; but all this 
we must be allowed to contradict. The colour of 
the fleece, it appears to us, depends altos^ether upon 
its cleanliness and the quantity of i^rease which sur- 
rounds it; it is blacker in proportion to the greasy 
nature of the animal; to the less frequent change of 
their litter; to the smallness of the space allowed 
them in the fold; and finally to the more moist con- 
dition of the soil of the feld. Now, all these cir- 
cumstances may be attached to the most indiff*erent 
as well as to the finest flocks; besides, it is not the 
finest animals that are the most greasy; sometimes, 
it is directly the contrary. 

Sometimes, the wool, in the midst of the fleece, 
has more or le8S of a deep shade of yellow; at other 
times it is perfectly white, this, no doubt, is the ef- 
fect of the colour of the grease itself. We have 
tttudied to discover if there were any well establish- 
ed relations, between these different shades and the 
3uality of the wool, but we have not been able to 
etect any. It is very certain, that each animal, even 
the purest and most undeviatint; races, is born with 
a iffhite or yellow grease; and this natural condition 
seldom varies in the same individual. However, all 
the ditferent sorts of merino wools present either 
one or the other of these shades, and we cannot say 
Hhich, cmleris paribui/i» preferable, because by ful- 
ling they are all brought to the same degree of 
whiteness. On a former occasion we showed that 
the yellow colour was a bad sign only when pro- 
duced by the urine and dung. 

Hanging dewlaps, and an abundance of wool on 
the cheeks, and all the way down the legi, were, un- 
fortunately, for too long a time considered in France 
as affording characters that were anxiously sought 
aficr by the growers; it may be, that even now, 
there are some proprietors who boast of the efforts 
they have made to propagate it in their flocks; they 
wili not long remain in their error, and these cha- 
mcterj together with all those ibat accompany great I 



size and excess of fat, will be generally looked upon 
as almost certain marks of a middling quality of 
wool. 

Before concluding our remarks upon the external 
appearance of the fleece, we will say a word or two 
in explanation of what is to be understood by the 
lass^, properly speaking. It is the reunion of the 
greatest number of fibres of the wool growing upon 
any given spot of the animates skin. 

From this definition, we think we may assert that 
a superfine fleece will incontestibly be more tassi, 
than a fleece of middling fineness — since it follows 
as a matter of course, that upon the same given 
space there will grow a greater number of fine than 
of coarse fibres. 

But if by tassi be understood the union of fibres 
that afford at the same time the greatest bulk and 
the most compactness, theji «t must be admitted that 
superfineness is incompatible with the tassi; for 
never can a superfine fleece be as compact and bulky 
as one of inferior wool. 

If, therefore, we do not confound the tassi, pro- 
perly speaking, with the appearance of the tassi, it 
may be concluded that the latter almost always indi- 



cates a low degree of fineness, whereas, the tassi 
properly speaking never occurs but on superfine 
animals. 

(To be continued.) 



CHANGES IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Institute or France — Academt or Sciences. 

On the changes which take place among domestic ant- 
mcds transported from Europe to America. Mons, 
Rolin read a memoir on the above subject. 

The observations presented by the author were 
made during a sojourn of six years in Colombia, 
and collected in New Grenada, and in a part of 
Venezuela, from the Sd to the 10th degree or north 
latitude, and from the 70th to the 80th degree of 
east longitude. Though this space was rather likni- 
tcd, it offered a field v«rj favourable for obacrVa- 
tion, being traversed through all its extent by the 
grand Cordilleras of the Andes, divided in that part 
in three chains, so that one can study at some 
leagues distance the living animals of the same spe- 
the one in a middle temperature of ten degrees 



of climate, and from the first they were reprodoeod 
with the same facility as in Europe. 

The establishment of large cattlt offered mort 
difficulties — these, however, were conauered by tlM 
admirable perseverance of the first colonists. Th« 
island of St. Domingo, where these animals were 
immediately carried became a kind of naraery, 
where they multiplied prodigiously, and from wbeoet 
they were taken to diff*erent parts of Terra Firma, 
the coast of Mexico, and to the interior. Ofiedo 
informs us, that notwithstanding these niraieroos 
exportations, herds of 4,000 beasts were conumNS 
in the island, only twenty-seven years after its dis- 
covery. There were even herds of 8,000 beasts, 
and according to Acosta, in 1587 the exportation of 
hides from St. Domingo only, was 55,444. In the 
same year there was shipped from the ports of New 
Grenada 64»850 — this was the 65th year after tb«- 
taking of Mexico, before which the Spaniards coukl 
only occupy it in a state of war. 

After the animals multiplied, and were not kepi 
exclusively about the houses, it was (bund necessary 
and even indispensable that a certain quantity of 
salt should be put in their food, and that if they did 
not find it in the plants, the water, or in certain 
brackish earths, which abound io many countries, 
they became poor, the females were less fruitful, anci 
the herd diminished rapidly. Even in places wbera 
animals find sufiScient salt, it is of advantage to givv 
it to them; it is a means of habituating them 
promptly to gather at a certain hour at theplaee where 
they are accustomed to meet, and where they know^ 
they will find salt. If this be neglected they will 
disperse rapidly and become wild. 

In Europe, where milk is an important article of 
product, from large (or black] cattle, they generally 
milk the cow from the moment she becomes fruitful, 
till she ceases to be so. This practice constantly 
exercised on every one for many generations baa 

produced ultf mtinnft in tK^ fineri»«* ^« nHH#i« hAvii 

a*<|«in'ed an immense size, and the milk conlinuea tm 
flow even when the calf is taken from the dam; tlms 
showing how animals as well as vegetables are im. 
proved by domestication and culture. In Colombia 
a number of circumstances useless to mention, hava 
contributed to interrupt this practice — and only a few 
generations havt passed since the organisation, left 
at liberty, has assumed its original type. In Colom- 



cies; 

centimetres, and the other in a temperature of 30. -. j, ^-.^^ ..„ wti^iuai ijpc. m v>oiom- 

Has not the establishment of animals transported in bia for a cow to pioduce milk it is necessary that the 



these regions been accompanied by any remarkable 
phenomenon? Once naturalized, have they re- 
mained such as they were in Europe? and if they 
have undergone some durable change, may it not 
cast some light upon that which they have at first 
experienced m passing from a savage to the domes- 
tic condition? 

Such are the questions which naturally present 
themselves, and for the solution of which the author 
adduces a great number of observations relative to 
animals of diff*erent species. 

Mammiferous The mammlferous animals trans- 
ported from the old to the new world, are, the hog, 
the sheep, the goat, the ass, the horse, the cow, and 
the dog. They have now become on the new con- 
tinent, more numerous than all the large indigenous 
quadrupeds of that region. 

The hog, when raised in the warm valleys, where 
he wanders always in the woods seeking wild fruits, 
which at certain seasons compose all his nourish- 
ment, has lost almost all the marks of domesticity- 
He has by more than half reassumed the character 
of the wild boar. 

It was to the island of St. Domingo that the first 
hogs were taken, in the year 1493— one year after 
the discovery of America. 

In the following years they were carried succes- 
sively to all the places where the Spaniards contem- 
plated settling; and in half a century we find them 



calf should suck he> all day: they ai^ only separated 
at night, and the miV then accumulated is only then 
taken from her. W\en the calf ceases to suck sha 
produces no more m\k. 

The ass, in the p^vinces where Mr. Rolin has 
had occasion to obserte it, has undergone but slight 
changes in his form aiil habits. In certain places 
where little care is t^en of them, or where tbej 
are overworked, they a% often foaled deformed, la 
none of the provinces ^i(ed by the author hava 
they returned to the wil^sfate. 

It Is not the same with\te horse, be is found wild 
in many parts of Colornb^, From a state of free- 
dom there begins to appei^ among these animals a 
constancy of colour. The^hestout bay is not only 
the reigning colour, but alritot the only one. 

The gait preferred for dAestic saddle horses is 
the amble and "/)« re/evc^Wack,) and they are 
successfully taught both, ^iie under the saddia 
they are never permitted to ^ny other gait. Af- 
ter a time the horse contractsWbitually, tha stran- 
gles {engorgemtns;) then if tS are of a fine form 
they are turned out as stallick but very few of 
them are castrated. It is reArkable that from 
hence comes a race to which thWmble among tba 
adults is as natural as the troCuiobg oar horses. 
Natural pacers are there called ^JUtat. 

Dogs were carried to America V tecond voyaga 
of Columbus: it is to be remarke^at they bad w 



from the S5th degree of N. lat. to 45 degrees S.lat. their first battle against the IndiaaV St iSomiMk 
la no part do they seem to suffer froQi tba change I a pack of twenty blood hounds. Wj wmaS? 
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ployed aRerwirili in Ihc conquest or Ihe difTerFnl 
purU of Terra Flrmi, and parlic.ilarly m Mexico 
»nd New Grenada. Tlieir race is preserved wilh- 
out ippsrenl clmn^e In (he plaint nf Sanla Fe.anil 
■re u*ed for chasing deer. They display great ar- 
dour, and uae the tsnie mode of allaek whicb ren- 
dered Ihem formerly to lerrible to (he aViriKenei. 
This codmM) in seizing ihe animal by (be belly {ba» 
entire,) and lurning him over by a quick inoTemen( 
of the head, by availing of the moment when (he 
neiitht of (he body it on the fore legs. The weight 
of tbe deer (but (lironn is often »>: times greater 
than that of the dog. 

Certain dogs of unmixed race, inherit, wilhout 
liaring been (iinght, Ihe inslinct necessary to chase 
the ptaori, lu which lh«y are employed. The break- 
ing of these dogs conEiB(s in nioderaling their ar 
dour, nD( allowing Ihem to attach themselves to any 
particular animal, and lu hare Ihe pack under cam- 
, mand wilboul suiTering (hem (o run about. Among 
these dogs some are seen whicb attack iheir prey 
■dvantagcouily (be firsl lime they are earned into 
Ihe Hoodf; a dog of another race rushes on head- 
long, and whatever may be his ■Ireng(h, is devoured 
in a momen(. 

Tbe sbeep transported to America is not the me- 
rinoa, but of (ivo ipecles, called the "tana baila y 
bttrde." 

Tbe sheep propagates well in temperate climB(eSj 
and abows no (cndency to stray from the dominion 
of man. In (he burning climate of (he plains i(tub' 
»is(s wi(h dilllcutly, but (here its eiirlence givei 
place to a phenomenon extremely curious. The 
Hool of the lamb ^rows nearly (be aame as In tem- 
perate chm:ilet, though somewhat slower. At shear- 
ing lime (he wool is not remarkable for lineness; it 
begins again Id grow hi in a Iemper8(e cliiHate; but 
in a waim climale if (he ahearing season passes 
wi(bou( the animal being despoiled of bit Deece, Ibc 
wool gron-» thick like fell, and finishes by coming 
off in (ufti. "n't l"vM under it not young wool or a 
naked and diseased pluce, but ebort hair well set, 
brilliant, and resembling lha( of the goat in (he same 
es. Un (he parts where hair once appears, 
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Tbe KoaI,lhDUi;h its liicure is altogelber (ha( efa 
tnoontain aiiimil, aecummodales itself much heller 
(0 (he low and burnint; talleys (han on the elevated 
parts of (he Coidilleras. Being na longer milked 
*o oAen, tbe noat dues not preserve (be enormous 
udder which renders it so remarkable among usj 
■nd (here is uhsrrved in !( a Chinee analogous to 
that which we li.ive nolieed in (l« cow. 

fiirdi— Among birds the chd.iges have been less 
manife-l; Ihe hens in the adult stale are very lillle 
din'>Ten( from iho^e of ICnrope. Uu( in cold coun- 
tries the mode of development presents, amon); ihe 
acctimatcil species, a remHrtiible anomaly. I'he 
chickens of whirli the parent' have lived for a num- 
ber uf gi'neralions in a (rn^irmture of SB degrees 
cen(ii;r(uf(, are halclied will lillle down, sonn loer 

with'iul any iilber ft-nlhirslhan those of (he winirg. 
Chickens iiotHcrIiiii>ileit(aiid lo Ihe -JDIh ffenera- 
(inn thry are. nut,) preseve Iheir first down as il 
they had need of il. Hov many yearn, says the au- 
thor, i" nern.s->ry to pronice a sensible change in 
till' teapevl in ibeir ari:>>iiKalinn? 

Tbe fuwlt bruuiebl h' the Kp^niirds succeeded 
very well in lie i;ieiit'r pail of Ihe i>ltniis, biii in 
foiitr rlei'HlTil pailii. a>in Cusco HJid all that vailey, 
il w.ts found at fust (bit Ihry Huiihl nut piupauiHr. 
By |ier>everanee a fiw «ere oht-iined. The fii^l 
were not piolilir, but. heir descendiinls have liecoiiie 
ihey an reproduced with the same fa- 
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niay le said of Ihe goose which had 

been inlrodueed R(i)oi-o(a only wiihin a few years. 

Tbe peaeoch, lit Guinea hen and tbe pigeon, do 

not appeal to bvc undergone any change. The 



laKer even preserves (be varieiy of colours it pre- 

nls in Europe. 

Concluiioiif. — Though the preceding obaerva- 

ms have nol been made under tbe influence of any 
systematic view, it appears lo us that we may natu- 
rally conclude: 

1st That it is necessary for (he species (o be ac- 
climated like individuals. 

3d. 'I'hat domestic animals abandoned to Ihem 
great tendency lo approach to Ihe or 
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|The assertion made above, that ihe dog wa 
indigenous lo (he American condnent, Is co 
dieted by the following abstract of a review 
that subject, read before Ihe French Academy of 
Science), on the 3d May, IB35, by M. Morcau de 
Joniies. 

In this memoir M. de Jonnes efltahlisheB (he fact, 
Hgains( some former powerful authorities, that ul 
Ihe lime of the discovery of America by Ihe Euro- 
peans, there existed in that continent and ils inlands, 
a species of dog entirely different from those known 
in Europe. In lupporl of Ihia fnct, (be fallowing 
accoun(s, collected from journals of (hat period arc 
given. On the l7(h October, 1481, Columbus found 
on the l.ucaya islands, small dogs desdlule of hair 
upon (heir skins, and which did no[ bark. In 1494 
(he tame navigator met on the island of Cuba, somt 
ugly dogs of a diminulive size, presenting the same 
pecubarities of nol bnrking, and having a naked 
skin; thej were used as food by the natives, who 
esteemed them a great delicacy. In IG35, (he t'ren 
found at Martinique and at Gaudaloupe, (ho sni 
species of dogs, with the same characteriElic d 
ferences; (bey were used in these islands aa hunle 
In Peru and in Ihe Brazil, Ihey were likewise found, 
and were bcie employed to ehaie tbe wild bog- In 
161B, on the discovery of Me.iico, menlion is made 
-by Ihc navigators of the lime, of dogs retemblinic 
fones, the Hush nf which, ader Ibey had been spayed 
for fallening, was eaten. In every part of Norlh 
Ameiica also, there were dogs which served for 
hunlini;, but whicb were nol eaten, unless in I 
of great distress for want of fond. Theje UsI, like 
Ihe others, were remarkable for not barkine 
when leased emilled a grunling noise peculiar lu 
the race. 

froni these aceounla, Mr. Jonnes concludes, thai 
all over the conlinenl, as far as (he 50lh dcKret 
Uliluile, and on the islands, there existed a »pec 
of Ihe dug, dilTerenl from Hie Eurojiean, char 
■erlsed by the nakedness of its skin, and lis voi 
This race, he ohaervea, has nol yet been deslroy 

if America, and are designdled bjr particular 
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WOOL. 

Tbe following discussions in Ihe Gntllisb House 
of LontK, re^fieclini; (he presen( very low price of 
"ool In EngUnd, will no doub( receive an attentive 
eriisal from our farming readers. It Is ahun.landy 
biiout (hn( (be pressure o( (he times, n.iv 
rally compl.iined of, is nol confined to our country 
r to any particular business. It u general. 

lIuusR or Lords, May 35. 
TU IFool Trarfe— The Duke of Richmond rosi 
I propose ceilain resulullona on the subject of Ihi 

He prefared his mo(ion by a hrjef slalemrn( of 
he great giievances sutTcred by Ihe nockltiastcrs 
from the enormous ifflporl.ilioiis of foreiijn wool 
'cmedy tbeae complaints, he would propose in 
le resolutions he was about (o submK, a small 
duly to be imposed upon Ihe imporlatiun of foreign 
wool, whicb would beueCl Ihe revenue, and at the 



same lime enable parliament to tigbien some of (he 
burdens of Ihe people. Il woubl be Ihc means of 
conferring essenlial beneCls upon Ibe Hock mastera, 
by affording (hem a bona Gile price for Ibeir com- 
modity. At present Ihe niarkel for wool was a dead 
one, and ihe price Only a nominal one. The cauae 
of tbe depression in the price of British wool was 
occasioned by the enormous importations uf foreign 
wool, which were unchecked by duty. Tbe conse- 
quence was, that an immense decrease in tbeamouni 
of the exports of wool had followed. In fact there 
had been an annual decrease of 770.000/ in value, 
in that article alone. His proposal was to add a du- 
ly of three-pence upon tbe imporlution of foreign 
wool. He saw no state reason why bii proposal 
should not be adopted, parlicularly as Ihe (axes are 
three times Ihe amount at tbe present moment (hat 
they were, though Ihe duly was preci'ely ibe same. 
All he asked for was equal prolection and equal 
justice. 'I'he Duke concluded by moving a series 
of resolutions conforming to Ihe foregoing augges- 

The Earl of Harewood was ofopinion that ■ pr^' 
Ircting July on wool would only depress the phce 
still more. Tbe foreigner would consume his own 
wool in Ibat case, and tbe English manufarlurcr 
would be compelled lo do the same, and Ihe result 
would he a generallnjury (o the trade. The Duke 
nf Norfolk supported (be reKolullons. The present 
distress of the agrieulturisls, he believed, was great- 
er Ihan that of any other class. Lord VVharncliffe 
did nut mean (o deny thai distress existed amongst 
(he HgriculturisIs, bu( he denied (hat tbe mode pro- 
posed was the besi means of relieiing (bat distress, 
Tbe Eail of Malmesbiiry (hough( it very extraordi' 
nary (hat notwithstanding Ibe assertions which had 
been made, Ihe imporlalion of foreign wool waa 
greatly on the increase. He thought Ihe whole 
system of free trade was delusive, as be knew Iho 
trade was only in name free. Lord Ellenborough 
said the mini*t«ra fait deeply for Ihe losses of th« 
wool groweri; but he did not think they would bo 
remedied by Ihe proposed resolutions— tbe price of 
wool could not be increased, in bis opinion, by arlili- 
cial means— the fact was, that Ibe imporlalion at 
raw cotlon bad increased (o snch an amount, a* to 
interfere wilb woollen manufactures; and he Ibougbt 
llial any allempi to prevent the importaTii,n of fo- 
reiun wool, would only increase Ihe demand for cot- 
tons, and injure the F.nglisb wool growers. After 
e furlher debate tbe resolutions were lost- Se 
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BEEF, 

Brighton (ntar Button) Marl!tt,Juguit SI. 
-Sj5 at market, including 8 unsold last week. The 
market op.-iied uncommonly bri^k and active com- 
pared wiih Ibe dull and languid state in which it tiaa 
been settled for three months. Before 10 o'clock, 
nearly all the marketable entile were sold. We are 
nol certain however, that the prices were materially 
changed any furlher than the natural eflecl of a 
quick market. We quote from 25 lo 30 best at |5: 
Ihe giealer proportion at (4 a 4 60, and thin quali- 
ties at (IJ 50b 4 per cwl. Store Oatile— dull— 550 
Hi market, mostly from Ihe stale of Maine. Our 
Eastern friends conplain of Ihe low prices they are 
Mhiigt-d lo submit lo. We notice the sale of 40 or 
50 yearlings al «6 per head. Sheep-43ie al mar- 
ket—all -ol.l, except about GOO. Lots of Sbeep and 
Lambs were sold generally al llie early part of Ibe 
day, liom <l 50 a t 75 per head, and one or lw« 
small lots of prime al (I &3; but near Ibe close tho 
market became more languid, and the drover* lub- 
n.illed to less prices. Lots of fairqualily at il 17 
a 1 33. and a few for less; in parlicular a lot of 40 
- 83 cts. A lot of 31 prime Welhers were sold for 
triffe more than fi 75 per head; and one or two 
lots, fair lo middling, at f I 50 a. 3. gtvine— 533 at 
oiuket, including 67 uoaold lastwMk. About 100 
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Shoats were sold id small lots at 4 a 41 cts. per lb. 
and one lot of 56 at 3i cts. Whole number of Cat- 
tle, Sheep and Swine driven to Brighton Market, 
during the quarter commencing June 8, and ending 
Aug. 31, inclusive:— Beef Cattle, 3748; Store Cat- 
tle, (including Milch Cows) 1029; Sheep, 35,269; 
Swine, IbSS.—Boslon Patriot, 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES, &c. 

What Mr. Buel says of the fire blight is not so 
conclusive to my apprehension, as are bis remarks 
on the girdling protuberances which have hitherto 
been so destructive to the plum and morello cherry. 
He is not alone in attributing the disease called Jire 
blight, to (he venom ejected from an insect; but, 
much as I should like to see this doctrine establish- 
ed, I cannot admit it for a moment. I am fully 
aware that a single drop of poison, introduced into 
the animal system, will decompose the fluids and 
cause death, whether it be injected by a rabid ani- 
mal or by an enraged reptile. And I have no doubt 
but that if a sufficient quantity could be forced into 
the circulation of a plant, that the whole mass would 
b» rendered unfit fur the uses to which the sap is 
destined. I have made various experiments on the 
Toung and old branches of pear trees, but although 
I used the different poisons in a concentrated and 
diluted form — such as prussic acid — nitric acid — 
muriatic, &c., as well as croton oil, and mercury, 
in several forms — and although 1 sacrificed many an 
insect, such as poisonous spiders. Sec, yet I never 
succeeded in injuring the tree farther than an inch 
or two above and below the puncture. We know 
tlMit the rupture of a blood vessel, by a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, will cause instant death 
ID man, and that this is often effected by external 
influence, such as exposure to the sun. Here is an 
analogous case as it respects loss of vital principle, 
and the cases approach as nearly as the nature oi 
animal and vegetable life can approximate. 

An exotic pear, such as the Vergalouse, the 
Bcurre, the St. Germain, or the D'Auche, grows 
very luxuriantly in our climate. They have the ca- 
pacity of attracting a greater quantity of fluid nutri- 
ment than those trees which are indigenous. The 
fire blight occurs more frequently alter a summer 
shower in July or August, and during the sunshine. 
A shower falling on auy plant, while the sun shines 
fiercely, is always more or less injurious. It has 
been my object for many years, to ascertain the 
cause of this destructive disease, but vigilant as 1 
have been, and still am, I have never yet detected 
any insect in the act of puncturing the tree so as to 
cause fire hli^ht, a///iowg/i I have aclmlly seen the end 
of a limb perish with Jire blight before my eyes whiU 
examining it. I once stood under the shade of a 
fine St. Germain, while 1 was directing my gardener 
how to amputate the limb of a similar tree which 
stood about ten feet from me; I discovered the blight 
immediately after one of those hot showers; and, 
as is my constant practice, 1 hastened to the tree 
that the injured limb might be instantly separated. 
Whilst r stood under the St. Germain before men- 
tioned, my eye rested on the horizontal branch be- 
fore me, and to my surprise 1 saw the leaves change 
colour, from a dingy yellow to a dark brown! 1 had 
the limb cut off far below the blight, and saved the 
tree, as I did the one opposite to me. 

We all know that the blood of animals undergoes 
a change as soon as it comes in contact with the at- 
mosphere. It not only becomes altered in its nature, 
but it coagulates. The introduction of atmospheric 
gasses produces this result. So likewise with re- 
ipect to the albumen or white of an egg. The sub- 
atance certainly is completely changed by the mere 



presence of heat, but what new principle of matter 
is gained by the operation, is, and will be for ever 
unknown. While the sap of plants is confined with- 
in the proper vessels, it possesses the healthful qual- 
ities necessary to it, but if a rupture takes place at 
the tender extremities of a limb, or, should no rup- 
ture occur, but merely a detention or congestion of 
sap be the consequence of the powerful rarification 
which the hot, moist atmosphere causes, the sap, by 
coming and remaining more immediately in contact 
vyith external gasses, will acquire deleterious Quali> 
ties wholly unfit for the uses of the plant. Every 
compound fluid undergoes a marked change when 
exposed to the air. Crystals become deliquescent, 
and fluids are crystalized according to the amount 
of chemical agents which are present in the atmos- 
phere. If the sap of plants, by the detention of its 
particles at the extremities, becomes glutinous, or 
acrid, or otherwise vitiated, the returning vessels 
are no longer suited to receive it. 

Perhaps the tender and extremely delicate liga- 
ments which unite the different vessels, are decom- 
posed by the acrid principle which the descending 
sap has acquired. Certain it is, that the parts which 
are overflowed by the vitiated sap have the appear- 
ance of being excoriated. Owing to our imperfect 
knowledge of the structure of plants, we cannot as- 
certain whether any of the vessels be ruptured, as iu 
cases of congestion in the animal system, or whether 
any of the adhesive membranes be decomposed. If 
we macerate the bark and leaves of a blighted limb, 
in water, for six hours, and likewise macerate the 
bark and leaves of a healthy limb for the same space 
of time, we shall find that the acrid principle is more 
active and in greater abundance in the water in 
which (he diseased parts were immek-sed, than in 
the other. There is therefore an excess of acid in 
the virus which excoriates the inner surface of the 
bark. A concentrated acid seems to be the base of 
all poisons, but they do not all necessarily emanate 
from the animal creation, whether dog, snake or in- 
sect. 

We rely much on the instinct of inferior animals 
and insects for our safety. A rabid animal inflicts a 
wound, not from instinct, but from the absence of 
all sagacious sensation. He is in the delirium of fe- 
ver. Not so with a snake or spider. It is the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, self defence, or revenge, 
which prompts them to inflict a wound. The in- 
stinct of animals including all that have locomotive 
powers, is seldom at fault in matters which concern 
the continuance of their species. The locust, the 
beetle, the pea- bug, the curculio, and a number of 
others, puncture the bark and the fruit of trees, and 
vegetables for (he purpose of depositing their eggs, 
or to sustain life. The vine fretter and a number of 
the caterpillar tribe, abstract by suction, the juices 
of the leaves, and thus paralyze the leaf But al- 
though this ultimately endangers the life of the 
plant, still it is done by the ordinary means of inju- 
ring the respiratory organs. We do not think that 
any insect is endowed with a virus which is so deso- 
lating in its effects as to produce the disease called 
fire blig^^ o'* *^^^ ^^ possessed of so deadly a pois- 
on, that it would expend it gratuitously on the un- 
offending bark of a tree. An insect could have no 
possible motive for ejecting its poison unless it had 
a prospect of present or future gratification. 

JVative pears are very seldom touched by this mala- 
dy, because in our apprehension, the sap vessels are 
capable of resisting the various changes of our at- 
mosphere. This is not the case, however, with all 
of our fruit trees, even of those which have for cen- 
turies been acclimated. The quince- trees, for in- 
stance, are attacked by a species of fire blight, 
which often injures them very materially; and 1 
have seen the young wood or twig of the apple tree 
scathed as if by lightning. In truth (he electric 
fluid seems to be the most likely agent to produce 
I a phenomenon of the kind. When the air is charg 



ed with electric matter, the acetous fermentation of 
the vegetable fluid is more active, and thej under* 
go a change at such times. This is a case well 
known even to the ignorant, who usually attribute it 
to thunder. I have repeatedly tasted the liquor m 
which the blasted Hmbs and leaves of the pear tree 
have been steeped, and 1 have as often chewed the 
inner and outer bark of (be diseased parts. 1 have 
done this for the purpose of ascertaining the differ- 
ence in taste of the sound aud unsound parts. 1 ne- 
ver received any injury by so doing, nor did any 
virus get into the circulation, when a man's band 
having a fresh cut on it, was plunged for some time 
in the water containing the dead branches. 

Congestion does not always take place at the ex- 
tremities of all plants. In the cherry and plum tree 
it is confined entirely to the bark of the trunk or to 
the thickest part of the principal limbs; aod unless 
the ruptured spots be immediately cut out, the sap 
will excoriate the surrounding parts to great extent. ' 
Tall trees are more subject to this disease of the 
bark, than those which have short bodies or trunks. 
It proves therefore that a highly rarified atmosphere, 
accompanied by showers during the hottest period 
of the day, is injurious to the sap as it rises to the 
more succulent parts of the limbs of the pear tree, 
and to the exposed surface of the bark of the trunk 
of the cherry and plum tree. On cutting away the 
unsound parts of the bark of those trees, we see the 
effect of the want of that healthy action in the sap, 
the wood is stained by the vitiated state of the co- 
loring matter, and the disease proceeds, unless the 
whole of the diseased parts be cut away. 
Jfew Jersey, August 27, 1829. 



HOLCUS BICOLOR. 
A Substitute for Choeolaie, 
There is a plant cultivated in Lancaster county 
Pennsylvania, which is considered an excellent sub- 
stitute for chocolate. It is the Aoteta bicoior of 
Welldenow, from the seed of which is made a be- 
verage resembling in color, taste, and many other 
qualities, the common chocolate. The plant is an 
annual, 8 or 10 feet in height, and resembles the com- 
mon broom. The holeus bicoior is a native of Per- 
sia, and grows well in this country. A single plant 
will yield seed enough to produce by a second year's 
crop, a sufficiency to furnish a family of six or eight 
persons for a whole year, with a good aod nourish- 
ing beverage, which is supposed to be preferable to 
tea or coffee. — It U thus prepared: — The seeds and 
husks are ground in a coffee-mill into grains some- 
what smaller than |;round coffee: it is (hen boiled 
over a slow fire, wi(h a sufficient quantity of milk, 
and a small piece of butter, until the beverage as- 
sumes a chocolate cobr, which it receives from the 
husks. The liquor is then strained through gauxe 
and sweetened till palatable.-^JV. E. Farmer, 



(From the Nev England Farmer.) 
SCORING PEACH TREES. 

Mr. Grant Tuorburn,— Last fall I observed (hat 
one of my best and largeit peach trees appeared to 
be dying. And I had fully determined to dig it up, 
supposing it to be past recovery. But being loth to 
lose it, I spared it, and in tie fattef part of Novem- 
ber last I scored it on tlree sides, cutting quite 
through the bark to the solid wood down to tbe root 
On the largest limbs, as high is I could reach, I ci»^ 
one score. Large quantities a' gum issued from th- 
incisions during the winter anc spring, which 1 cart- 
fully scraped off, after every beavy rain; at timeS; 
nearly a half pint from one tre^. Quite early in tbe 
season I had the pleasure to seoevident signs of re- 
suscitation, and the tree became loaded with hlo» 
soms, and has since yielded a hipdsome portion o~ 
excellent fruit. As soon as I sa« the efi^ of tb* 
scoring on this tree, L scored «^ -nv it^Myp oMck 
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SIS 



ltd, ud alM my plum tree*- From thii I think 
th&a acariDg i« pcoforablo. Tfet the tree« which I 
■cad ihe Isit apring hnre borne belter than at any 
tiK herelorore. Now whether myBUCceasis owing 
to le fuTorable season, or to the scoring, I am not 
■jetully cotnpcteiil to determine. But 1 am stiong- 
If i:luied In believe that it is owing lo the litter. 
Coicious of yout aniiety to promote useful and va- 
laaU improveiiieiits, I have taken the Jiberty to 
■ comunicale the foregoing. And remain, with »eL- 
tim«« of due respeci, yours laiihTully- 

Thouas Stosm. 

K^ Bay, Stftembtr S, 1S!9. 



It Raise grapes without seed. 

J. a. UHHEL. Esq. SmilhficU, Va. Sept. B, 1326. 

1 Wo beer, a cnnslant reader of your paper for 
miD^ears, ihough having no use for it, not being: 
an aticullurisi I have never taken it myself— I have 
iie?eno(iced in your book any thing said about the 
grap ne gel from Smyioa, ao much used bv the 
conftlioners, without seed. 1 have olteo wondered 
bowiose grapea were propagated. 

Riding Anacbarsis' travela through Greece, I 



.D (I part which ia lo be aet in Ihe ground, take oi 
Ihe |th from Ihia part uoile the iwo aides separated 
by U iociaion, cover Ibcm with wet paper, and 
planit in the earth." 

"lie experiment may succeed beller if the lower 
paribus prepared be ioaerted in an ooion before " 
ia pilled. 

"iiould you wish lo reatore a rine to youlh thai 
is Dtrly dead, remove the earth on one side, pick 
aod can the roots, applying to them diSereul kinds 
of miure." Should this information be coDsidere<] 
wort publishing you may do ao. 

One or todr Admirees. 



XLiraAL SCOHOSKV. 



A STEAM BOAT HOMILY, 
UfO EcosoMr— THE Force or crbtiib Pi 

DIES— FlMlLT PaiDE— THB UbE Or MoLES; 
DlERa OTHia UATTBRS. 

Jtft BdiJor,— The greatest convenieDca of steam 
boat -avetling, but one which I ha? e not often aeer 
ndvertd lo, ia, that it offera do inlerruplion to read 
iiig or rriting. Here the honest lawyer may draw- 
out biaOpiiiion in perfeut harmony, if not with the 
law, at iast Aitb the wialies of bia credulous client; 
Ihe polician can akctch the portrait of a demon, 
and in mre antor^alrio: write under it, tbe name 
of somi virtuous and eminent ataletman, regarded 
by ball bia country as ita ornament and boaal; and 
the cluritable divine himself may here take his 
and vanp up an uld sermon, sprinkling it here 
there wilb a little fresh brinistone tn suffocate 
burn, (nd I'd keep alive I'ur the sake of burning, 
til "line siail be no more,'" ninely-nine out of a 
hundred oT those who follow and pay him, for lh< 
pleasure of iiearing themselves on every Lord's daj 
Gonaigned to everlasting torture and "gnaahing ol 
teeth." 
"If pbguea or earthquakes break not heaven's deaigu 
Why Ihun a Borgia, or a Catiline? 
Who tiiows, bill ba whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings tho slomiaj 
Pours Qerct ambition ia a Caesar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankiod/ 
From priilc, from pride, our very reasoning springs: 
Acoount Cor moral bs for nalunt Ibings: 
Why charge we heaven in those, in these acquit? 
Id both, to reason right, ia lo aubuit." 
Bui here, I am dying from an intolerance lo here- 
•y, as meo jump from a ahip OD fire to be drowned, 
ratfaer thaa burned atin. 



To return, the praelice of economy ia admilled, 
ven by those uho neglect it, to be a loBing virluei 
nd even were it not, necessity will aooner or later, 
i>rce its adoption; although abe generally shews her 
igly face afler Ihe storm has passed by, to warn and 
eproach ua in Ihe midst of desolation and ruin. 

In the conflict between pride, and tbe obligdtion 

economise, ybu will admit with me that Ihe great 
lilGcuity is loknowuAen to trample pride under loot, 
ind manfully give ourselvei up lo reason and com- 
Qon sense. To the farmer, Ihe honest Idler of the 
m\, for whose benefit my humble rellecliona are In- 
:ended, I would say, as has been said nf higher in- 
te reals, and by the highest autboriiyi "how, ectix 

I, it Ibe accepted (ttne.'' 

.et not tbe reiolutiun to retrench all superfluous 
expenses be postponed of ils eXecuUon, to aootber 

r, nor even until Monday niorning. 

'Lost lime is never found again, and what w' call 

e enough, always proves hllle enough." But, says 
ihe farmer, 1 have already retrenched all in my poiv- 
er — in whal item can I use slill further economy? — 
And here I come to my purpose which is to point 
illy when leisure will permit, whatever 
:ur to me, in answer to ihe oft propounded 
question, in uhal can toe econamiieJ I shall speak aa 
Tamillarly as if I were leaning with your reader, as 
Sterne aays, "lackadaisically over a gate," looking at 
(lis cattle fueding in his farm yard. By Ihe by, Mr. 
Bdilor, Ihia plain '■furairr like'' style, aa it ia called 
by pedHOla,is of all things the most convenient, and 
deserves not lo be sneered at; for if it fa ' ~' 
ways more eipressive than thdl which is 
nate and bigb sounding; it may be easily employed 
IS a cloak to conceal our want of familiarity with 
language more polished and classical — hut ' ' 

musi stick to my tekt, and by way of taki 
and considering bow I am to proceed, like better 
men, who are heller paid for ibeir homilies, let i 
repeal the words which you will find thus written. 
A steam boat homllf upon economy — the force of 
certain prejudices — family pride — the use of mule 
and divera other mailers. Well, upon a Utile re 
flection, I da not know that 1 can better eiplair 
bow farmers sacrifice thousands annually, by sub 
mission to a single prejudice; than by rekting 
scene that I once wilneased with Biy good nejghbou 
Jerry Berry. 

It was on a Monday,! think it was in "dog days," 

1 was passing by bis house, and looklntf at the short 
shadow of my horse upon Ihe ground; thinks I 
myself ita nearly grog time. I will ride up and a 
my good neighbour the news, and tell him about 
neighbour Tbrifly losing seventeen sheep bylhedogs 
last night — you must know Ihat we In the country. 
as well as you in town, like of alt things to bear anil 
tell newt, even if ils a little eril to a neighbour— ii 
gives us a sort of sensation like — just as women run 
in tbe softness of their nature, and carry their anck- 
ing children to see a fellow being bung, like a sheep- 
killing dog, by tbe neck until be is dead. Besides, 
I knew my neighbour Jerry had soma eioellent 
whiskey Ihat would soon be brought out lo wash 
down the sorrow for his neighbour's loss, ao accord- 
ingly I rode up, and hitched my horae lo the only 
garden pale, Ihat other horaea had not pulled off, and 
in I went.— All turned out to a T, exactly as 1 had 
anticipated, out came the whiskeys Ihat it was l-i, 
was evident by the mark on the sill of tbe door, 
which gives the same lime at all seaaons, but if un- 
der a cloud he does not shine at all, and then we steal 

After taking one drink for sociability, we walked 
out lo look about and gel an appetite fur — another 
drink and our dinner. Talking over various mat 
ters and things, neighbour Berry showed me his 
corn Ion, and lamented how low it was gelling, and 
then went on to complain bow many idle hontt he 
had to feed. At least nine for a family of seven 
"whiiei," including three email cbildreol There 



wiu one riding horse for himself, one for Beckj, ooa 

for each of (wo grown daughter!, and one far Toin- 

uiy Berry, a great lubber of aii feet, wha had juit 

' rned from college to lounge away twelve monibi, 

I it could be decided in full family council, whe- 
ther he should illustrate the name as faieyer Berry, 
Berry? Such is the fate, invariably re- 
served for ibe sons of those who grow rich by plain 
honesty, and hard labour. However, inatead of 
'ling off here, I'll tell you a aeparale story on 
jiic ihe next time I saii in a tteam-boat. Well, 
Here five horsea lo feed, besides, Ihe four 
the niost indifferent of Ihe whole, reserved to 
do the t:i£our o/ (Ae/ariM,- and one broken-hacked 
ibat is kept to breed a ragged coll, by an old 
fielder, every other year, lo keep up the slock— > 
nem. it is generally found eaaential to keep one ei* 
ra horse to make up for sore backs, caused by bad 
addlea and want of care — and lo meet great occa- 
ions, such as a militia muster, or a funeral, when 
ivery family turns out in great force, and under Ihe 
ume impulse — lo wit: in search ofsensationsl Well, 
aid neighbour Jerry Berry, as we returned to the 
louse, this waste is dreadful, "when Ihe well is dry 
ve shall know llie worth of water." 

There Is that horse Ihat was poisoned by a drench, 
ind died yesterday, for want of knowing how to tell 
colic (tuia injlamntalion of the boieeli! — He was but 
years old, and 'twas only last Sunday, at we re- 
led from church, my neighbour Buyall, ofl'ered 
gl50 for him as soon as be should get bia maDev 
froiii Mr. F. in Baltimore, to whom he had sent b» 
tobacco. 1 would have taken it, thinking it would 
pay a store debt to Mr. Sueall, or buy a pair of 
mules, hut Becky said no, that my neighbour only 
wanted him fur his son Dicky, to ride a courting a 
rich neifihbour'a daughter, and ahc did not aee why 
our son Tommy, might not ride aa good a horae aa 
anybody else's son, and so, between ourselves, I lost 
my horse and my money — my debl is unpaid, nor 
can 1 buy tbe roules as things go. 

In respect to mules, continued neighbour Berry, 
after a pause of some minutes, 1 have been reflect- 
ing seriously, and am of opinion that in twen1y-fiv« 
years that I have been using horses, I mi|rhl have 
6BVed more than would |ni} all my debts, and give a 
good marriage portion to one of my daughters, who, 
poor thingf, may never get married for want of a 
portion, though Becky think.'' they are quite a* smart 
looking as our rich neighbours. For one per cent. 
added he, mules may be insured lo live twenty-fire 
years on the poorest fare. I once knexv a rich town 
farmer, with lols of money in a Baltimore bank, that 
had a pair Ihat wvul into Ibe city with an COiplf 
cart, and brought it out a loaded one twice a week 
for thirty years— and I never saw (hese mutes with 
any thing to eat but a bunch of hay, not larg« 
enough to burn a fouleliimncj on n rainy day. 

I am det'Tmined, satd IVieiid U^rry, to tell off 
my honei and buy mules, fur evLry ijsp, if | can on- 
ly gel my family lo agree lo il. Just at this stage 
of our conversation we re-enlcreil the house. Here 
the first thing was lo take anolbpr drink, lo whet Ibe 
appetite for dinner, and here wishing your readers 
good health and good night; I must Ijkc my leave 
of them, waiting Tor my good friend Dougljss' boat 
on the Delaware, Ihe oppurluiiily lo relate how 
neighbour Berry broke to his f.imily the aivful pro- 
position lo tubililute mult* for luirm; how il was re- 
ceived, and how his wtll I lid SL-licme of eeofioniy, 
WHS frustrated hy Ibe prpjudii^e, which may even be 
called Dalional as well aa abiuird, atiainal Ihe long 
ear and slim tail of a faiibful anim»l, causing by an 
obstinacy wotao than niuliiib, a baa of Ihouaands 
upon Thousands of duliaii-!! I may relate further, 
the amusing, hut fruilleaa arguments of my friend 
Jerry, in favoui of Ibis One practical item of econ- 
omy in particular, and against vulgar prejudices in 
general- How he laid the caae relalrd by Ihe bia- 
loriau; and repealed by Uelvclius, of the bump- 
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backed nation Ihal jcerrij h Birsigbt man whowa» 
caat on iheir shore, sajirtg nnluro had "robbed him 
of hia [air proporlion," and fmally drove him olT, liol 
beinf abte la lolerute his deformity; how he quoled 
to Deckj Voltaire's ilvfiiiition of bcnuly: 

"Demindrs^un crHpHiidceqiiec'ettqiie labeaulc, 
le grand beau, le to Kaloa: il voiis rcpondra que 
c'esi la cr*|iHude aiec deux proa yeui ronds sor 
tant de ea pclile l^te, uiie gueule hr\i,e el plale, iin 
T«nlre jaune, un dos brun. Intrrroeez iin n£<Ere de 
Guin^e: le faeauesl pnur lui une peau noire, buikusc, 
del ytux enfance^, un nrz ^pale," 

"Ask a lond hIibI is beauty, tbe supremrl; bcHtl 
UM.ihe to Kainn: he will tell jou, it Is mj' wife, 
with tu'o large round c]-ea projecling from her iniall 
bead, a larKu ard flat neck, a yellow btlly, a brown 
back- Put (he qiieBlion lo a Guinea negro, the 
beautiful is, n lib him, an oily, bluck akin, hollow 
ejM and Aai nosp." 

And how, finally, hut in vain, he endearoured to 
reconcile Bceky, (who erew more indipnaiil as Jer- 
ry urew more eerious,) to the idea of riding a mule 
to church, by quoting ihe well known edict of the 
kingof SpHin, eiiins pTiuission, ai the grealesl 
mark oT rujal favour, to the great Columbus, the 
JiacOTerer of her rnunlrj! to ride a mule for the 
tn^ nj hit health, though he was "not a nobleman." 
But once mure, good niKhI,fora1l around me are 
■noring — the Isriirlile and Ihe christian, the mis- 
sionary nnd the 'I'liik; all e>cp|il the pick-poi'ket, 
and he it "pl'<yii>g 'pu^eoiii," waiting for a chance 
kt tome hone>it Clodpoli. 



(From the Steuben Mcuvngcr.) 

CHEK.SE MAKING. 

I am induced lo nmke the foliowinit 

lion, llie princi]ilrB orwhirli will be found in Thomp- 

■on'a Cheuiislry, nith the ho|ie Ihal it may Ih of 

— e of the readem of iheMetaentier, and 



this 



I Ihe: 



II for lesling its ulililf , if you think 



A LnTKk or GooB Cheebi 

Milk is well knnitn lo consiel and is'euiiilya 
■raletl intu Ihrte piirle — cieam, curd and nhey. 

The crean. isoriin uily, rich, and sweet s»bitanee, 
diffused IhriiiiKh the ullier», and PHtiiy separHleil 
rroni Ihciii by slHiuliiiiE, bul can never be hardened 
or curdled with ri'rio«i. 

Curd ni»v hi- bfpHrxlec! from ihe whev, by heat- 
ioK il a liliie iiinii' itixn blood or milk heal when il 
comes fcon. \W ci.n , and uddiiii; a lillle rennet, and 
ill richness depitids u|kin the quanliiy of cream Ihal 
may be diMused ihiuu^li it, and iihji'h may be easi- 
ly pre.ited out. 

Whey is the icniMiniiiK nuid, and its richnpti, 
color anil Iid^Ir ilepirul upun Ihe ipianlily al cream 
il nioy contuln. 
' Ch'eeic. il i> urll known, is made fiotn the curd, 
. and [he cl.'eM' i. Ilie be.Mrr ilie n.ore it conlain-i ol 
Ihecrcnui.or i.f lhi.1 uily m»lter Hhi.-h conililulei" 



bmler; its Bi>.jili.r,s 


ihtrrfore, ilejwnds in a Kfeal 




anuer ol BC|<Mratiiig the nhey 


from the i-n,>l 




Iflhuniilk lie lou 


■h hPHled. the curd l.rokrn in 


pieces. Hn>l (he »ln 


■ l.ircihly separali-d i.r |.r.swd 



ly the 



tedr.n. 



ixlk I) 



i.-y. 



WherCB* Il il.f ir ilk W i,»l loo min-l. h-'»li-il, jii!.! 
■udicienl to i-iikIIc, iI'iIii' iixd hi^ nlluHrd tanuiHin 
uohrokrn, anil iIm' wln-y be fcpmated by very alow 
tad gentle pre's>ite, Ihe eienni is retained and the 
cbcMe is exfrllciil, but Ihe whry is nlmost lran»pa- 
not uid nearly colorlts*. 
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(Abridged from a late London Magniine.) 
EXEItCISE OF FEMALES. 
No absurdity is greater than that which ati 
ates female beauty with great delicacy of body and 
debility of constitution. If beauty, as the term ' 
understood in Europe, may be defined the highc 
degree of perreclion of which Ihe human frame 
lusceptibje, every deviation from that conditii 
must diminish Ihe pretensions of the individual; and 
il would not benioreinconsislenl to say, thai a rose, 
bathed in the refreshing dew of morning, and blush- 
ing heallhrul upon ill stem, is less beautifullhan (hat 
which U drooping and withering from Ihe baneful 
effect of Ihe canker-worm in its core, than that Ihe 
female form is rendered more beautiful or interest- 
ing. under the pressure of disease. Fashion, the 
tyrant of opinion, hai) occasionally decreed, thai 
elegance can only be found associated with languor, 
and Ihat a pale visage and a hectic Hush are the le- 
gitimate indications of beauty; but Ihe same capri- 
cious legislator has, al one lime determined that a 
woman should be shaped like a wedge. There can 
be neither beauty nor symmetry of form withoul 
health; and Ihe opposite opinion can have originated 
only from Ihe prejudice Ihal lo be full of beallb ii to 
be coarit and vulgar — Observe a young beautiful 
girl, of seventeen, educated Id Ihe eounlry, when 
hist she makes her appearance in Ihe circle of fath 
ion in the metropolis. Is there any thing more in- 
lerealing or lovely in nature? The eye sparkling 
wilh vivacity and health, yet scarcely daring to meet 
the admiring gaze which it hut attracted; the ele- 
gant oval face, shaded wilh Ihe yet naturally ctusler- 
inK ringUta, parted upon Ihe smoatb ivory of Ihe 
forehead; Ihe tint of the rose blending wilh Ihe lily 
on Ihe cheek; the live vermilion of the moistened 
hp; the round, but neither full nor slender neck, set 
upon the gracefully swelling bual; and the aymme- 
Irical proportion of the body, the limbe, and tbe 
aims. 'J his attractive being is in the bloom of 
heatih; yet she is neither coarse nor vulgar, her car- 
riage is i^raceful, and equally devoid of aSectalion 
and restraint; her step is llrm and elastic, yet very 
different from the strut of conscious superiority;and 
the feminine delicacy which cliaraclerizea every look 
and luutement is far from being Ihal eipressmn 
which accumpaniee Ihe languor of corporeal debil- 
ity, and indicates the presence of disease. — To gain 
such a ilale of bealtb la a mailer of the fint conte- 
qiieiice; lo know the means of preserving it must be 
equally important As Ihe girl risei into Ihe young 
woman, active exercise becomes, in some degree in- 
cumpalible wilh the habits of Ihe sex; but it should 
Biill be continued within bounds of propriety. Bul 
we may ohterve here, Ihal the regtramls imposeil 
upon young women in society, ought, under no cir- 
eumttances, lu prevent such exercises from beir)g 
daily taken a» will bring every muscle of the body 
into action, 'Ihe necessity Tor adhering to this rule 
is even uiuie neceesary, afler a young lady in 
broiiiihl out, as Ihe term is; for, allhough tbe result 
of iHte hours and dissipation be f.itigue and debility 
of framp, yet these are not to be supposed lo nut 
rant liillcssnets, apathy, and indulgence in bed, un 
ill the period arrives when Ihe same round of plea- 
'Ure is Hgiiin In commence. If a young Indy, ■I'ler 
Ihe fatit>iic iif a ball, were lo rise in Ihe morning. 
rtiid gel iijmn hotsibHck lo breathe Ihe balmy ami 
rrfr('<-iiing air of early day, she would feel invigoral- 
• d. rh.'<-ifiil, aud I'ven fitted for a renewal of llir 
Jissijmliuus oT Ihe evening, piovided ihese be nnl 
loo t'reqiiently repeated; whereas. If she remain in 
bed till mid day, she will rise pate, languid, listless, 
and unrefreebed; and altlioligh (he itimutua of 
pleasui-e, which is one of extraordinary power on • 
youthful mind, may enable her lo run the circle of 



nnler's assemblies and visitings, yet, at Ihe te»H 
alion of Ihe season a shock hat been given IW* 
I from which il can never recover. 



THE FEHA[,E HEART. 
The female heart may be compared to a gann, 
which when well cultivated, presents a coiti>ed 
succession of fruits and (lowers, to regale Ihe lal, 
and delight Ihe eye; but, when neglrcled, pr'uc- 
ing a crop of the most noiious weeds; largand 
flourishing, because their growth is in proporla '• 
Ihe narmlh and richness of Ihe soil from ivhiclhey 
spring. Then lei this ground be faiibfully eiiival- 
ed; let Ihe mind of Ihe young and lovely Hait ba 
stored wilh useful knowledge, and Ihe i'>Rutee of 
women, though undiminished in power, •vill t lik« 
"Ihe diamond of the desert," s|iark1iie andaare, 
whether surrounded by Ihe sands of desoiatiiv for- 
gotten and unknown, or pouring its refrhing 
streams through every avenue ol the social ar mo- 
ral fabric. 



BPORxma ouo. 




Note to thk Editor op Tiib Sportiho Mtuiim. 
Thrre is no department of Ihe Sporiing Mas»in« 
which can bt belter Glied up than that of lAiovig — 
if you can only prevail on gentlemen to gveyou 
notes of Ibeir spoil in Ihut way. i should be igh- 
ly gratified, for one, if you could get severilgen- 
lleiiien whom I could name, lo send you temineeo- 
ces of their luck and skill on auspicious d(a of 
shoaling. The Sporting MngL^xines of Euroc aro 
fill'-d with accounts of shooting malches, wteb. to 
Anirrieanspoili'inen,lam pet suaded, would ot ap- 
pear exlianrdinary. Since you haie, at gial ex- 
pense, -'got up" a Kporting MnKHzine. to -e eoii- 
ducled in the first slyle of eiecution, il is It^e bn|i- 
ed gentlemen will not he barkward tn eiiiiK you 
skelchet nl lAeir sporting eicurhions with be gim, 
and of their notions of game dogs — beat kind of 
guns— hpurling powder, be. I should lilr, of all 
filings, fur example, to see ■ siien numberd' mtm- 
biTS of the K.Mgh^h ^hoiiling club, Idke ihe ield, all 
in lEiiod frtlowiiip, a lurl of wbich fcllofsbii tpurl- 
iiinalwais benfts,— against an equil niimberof llie 
crark shuts amiingst your own acquiiniaices in 
Maryland, day in and day out for a week. HoW 
would the best d.iy's English sport com,iare,/ur (At 
table, with one day's concnu ioeJIr shootingun Ihe 
uine, al Carioll'> islanil? If you cuuld engage any 
of these gpnilemen lo Rive you, during the next sea- 
sim. in lime for each month's MagHcine, the number 
of bi-r shots. Ilie number of birda baetied — ibe kind 
of birds, and a brief d<-!<rripiion uf Ihe couMry shot 
over — Il would he rnlerlHininic. and would slimulale 
g<-iitli-nien tn keep the best dogs, tu be equipped in 



and ' 



the 



i-ini; KPneraiion of young men, to S)itiid iheir lei- 
ure lime in Ihe open Jictd, and in iiionly txertimt — 
iislead of seeking lo kill lime in an oyster cellar, or 
ilUge stores, drinking still-burnt whiskey, knd \m 
other and more pernlcioui hauol* of diitipilion. I 



m.tT.— VAUlM 
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eJoicB Ihat we bare al Utt an eleRsnt h 
■hich will beget ft fonrineBs for hnalthy rura 
ind whtn no gentleoiao will be kshaued U 
'aaiM antl hit name. 



Gobi fdk the Minni: in Doos. 

Uk. SkihXeb: CompitH J(oli<m, Ttn. .*«. *6, 1SI9. 

Sir,— I hare a dog, of seven or eight yeaf i of ase. 
which is Tcrj valjable, he, iwelve mon(b« Hgo, be- 
aame affected wilb the mange, which I ne^iecleJ, 
«n(il ulcers became formed and running about bis 
bead, the hair was nearly all ehed froni Ihe body, 
and his tail, unless the very eKlreroe point, entirely 
Diked. About a nionlh past, I have hait him wash- 
«d three or fooriimeaa week, in the lime pit of mj 
lanyard, in a few days Ihe hair began to grow on his 
tail, and Ihe ulcers about bis head appeared lobebeal- 
inf. I now wash him every morning in the lime pool, 
and I haw every reason to believe 11 will enlirely 
•ure hiiu, and my opinion is that animalculo: are Ihe 
entire cause of the disease, as well as every other 
of the same charucler. Sihcel Martik, 

[it ia probable that a aoiullon of chloride of limt 
say about a pound or half a poiyid to a gallon of 
water, to be used every other day, would be 
more eSicient.] 



Cure for Canetr iit I/ie Lipi of Dogi. 
Rub Ihe parts affected « 
three times a day, or rub 
burnt aluni ocoaaionally- 



A'ilh bole ammoniac and 



Kis oBLiiAzraoirs. 



COTTON DUCK. 

Copy i^a klUrfrom haac McKim, Etq. to Wan 

R. Daeis, Esq. doled 

BdliawTtj^ug. lith, tSiS. 
I received ihia morning four letter of the 131b 
instant requesting my experience and opinion 
■peeling cotton diicit, ivhich I shall give wilh great 
candour, as I have no interest in the use of i " 
duck, farther Ihnn the general interest of Ihe 
try. Having been constantly engaged in the ship- 
ping business as ovrner, for about 3D years past, and 
piirliculaily In fHstsaibng Bnllimore schooners, my 
attention has been constantly applied to what 
would impiove their speed in sailing, as those 
■ett are generally employed in such voyages w 
(very thing depends on fast sailing; and when 
British orders in council were in force, France 
principally supplied wilb colonial produce by this 
description of vessels under French imperial per- 
mits — and someliniea I have been under the neces- 
sity of standing my own underwriter lo the amount 
of ^100.000 on a single vessel— thus litualed 
attention was bestowed on the outfit of the vessrl, 
but at this time 1 was not acquainted wilh the great 
value of cotton duck. 

It was during our late war with Great Brilnin, 
that it began lo be introduced, and m^ 6rat know- 
ledge of it was in about 1313, by being used on a 
Ballimore schooner, called the Tucbaboe, and which 
vessel, in consequence, had the reputation of out- 
taitint; alllbe other Biiltimore schooner?. In 1815, 
I built two dne schooners, burthen about jOlt Ions 
«ach, the one called Ihe Kosale and Ihe other the 
Pblisburg, both these vessels' principal sails were 
of collon duck, and lully answered expectation as 
tar as beard from, — both being uncommon fast sail- 
ing vessels, and in which I consider the collon duck 
had a principal share; in Ibe year 1833 I built Ihe 
fast sailing schooner Yellot, burthen about ItlO Ions, 
and this vessel's sails were enlirely made of cotton, 
bolb light and heavy sail^ her reputation for sailing 
is not exceeded, if equalled, by any vessel of bf c 
•lass. She ba* made two voyages ■round Capt 



Horn with cotton duck, and two lo Smyrna; none 
1 duck has ever been used during those 
royagei, and so fully aalisfied am I wilh collon duck, 
Ihat I shall never permit any other to be used on 
board my vessels, as I am fully convinced thai it h 
far superior to all other duck, without exceiillon. 
In the brst place the coat Is rather under Ihe best 
Holland duck — second, that it will outlast any other 
duck, as it never mildews— third, that a vessel with 
a suit of cotton duck sails, will tail nearly a mile 
per hour faster than with sails of anyother des- 
cription— this facl is so well established, IhaLall the 
fast sailing boats In the Chesxpeake bay, as Mr. 
Hooper, a respectable sail maker of ibis place, has 
just informed me, have no other sails than cotton 
duck. Mr. James Cooper, a highly respectable pi- 
lot for Ihe port of Charleston, has informed me In a 
conversation respeciing cotton duck, within a few 
days past, that he was obliged to use cotton duck in 
self-defence, as he found the olher pilot boats laid 
arer to the wind with cotton duuk sails, and out- 
iled bis boat, bul when be put the collon duck on 
r, sh& outsailed them. Capt. Kelly's tine ship 
Peruvian, buill In Ibis port, baa made four voyages 
around Cape Horn, with no other sails than collon 
duck— be prefers it lo all other canvass, as to its 
: and increasing the sailing of Ihe ship. I saw 
on board Ihe other day; which hnd made the 
voyages, and looked quite well— he has prom- 
le a certificate respeciing Ihe wear of the Pe- 
l's sails, which, when received, E will send you- 
n much pleased to bear that the Secretary of 
the Navy has it in contemplation to make an exper- 
iment Dl cotton duck. I am fully persuaded ihat it 
will succeed, if attempted, and that it ivill bo a 
great step for the country, the navy, and all con- 
cerned. As it respects the navy, it will give them the 
capacity of outsailing or catching their enemies 
may best suit the occasion; bul 1 hope Ihe tup 
menl will be fairly made, that is, let a sloop of 
or a frigate, have an entiresuit Dfsaili(boIh lighl 
and heavy aails) made of collon duck, and go 
company wilh another sloop of war or frig^ili 
the canvaas now in use in Ihe navy, and have 
of sailing — after Ibis has been done, let the vessel 
wilh the cotton duck sails unbend them, and put to 
the yards Ibe canvass now in use, when ihe ditTer- 
ence in point of sailing will be perceived. As for 
the cost of Ihe experiment it ia not worth mention- 
ing— the sails will not be lost, and in justice to the 
country Ihe experiment ought to be made without 
dela)); there is only one objeclion to the use of i 
Ion duck, which requires consideration; and thai 
whether it is more likely lo take Rre in time of ac- 
tion Ihan niher canvass — in answer to this, I say, 
let a fair expetimcTit be made al the navy yard, 
Washinglon, under the inspection of the president, 
secretary, and all concerned. — My plan would be lo 
have an old mast rigged with shrouds, &c. with a 
fore yard, and collon duck sail affited Iherelo, and 
a similar mast and fore yard wilh foreaail afHxed,of 
the canvass now in use by Ihe navy — then let as ma- 
ny i4 pounders be fired at Ihose shiIs at such dis- 
tance as Ibe wads would strike, and see which sail 
caught fire first — Ibe only way to meet ohjeclions U 
to have the experiment made to test them. As In 
the Birenglh ofyarns by weight, I am not aeijiiHinled 
wilh Ihal manner of trying; but if a principal sail 
will make two voyages round Cape Horn, or Ihe 
Cape of Good Hope, I want no further wear out of 
it, as it baa then more than done its full duty — Ihe 
mere fact Ihat a vessel wilh cotton duck sails will 
sail faster than wilh any other canvass, is sullicienl 
to cover a great many objections, but I maintain It 
is cheaper and better in every respect besides the 
price of the clolht: 

Best cotloo duck. No, 1 , 40 cts. per yd. 33 in. wide. 
4,38 
5, 3S 
4, 94 



est cotton duck. No. 5. 33 cts. pur yd. Si in. wide. 
G, 3-2 
7,3i 

8, '29 " ■; 

9, -23 
10, 37 

I think Nil. 1 rather too heavy fur Ibe navy; as it 

eighs neHrly a pound lu ihe yard of-2i inches wide. 

I, however, make use of this number for ibe tehoon- 

kTellott's three lower sail). As fur collon rupe, 1 

sorry that it is not In my power to give you anjr 

informalion respeciing it, as I h»ve never seen any 

if it used. A* for cotton rope or yarn that is e«- 

losed lo the air for a length of lime, I should think 

t would do it great injury. Plenty of lirst quality 

collon duck to be had here. 



militia capl: 
requesting "Ihe \ 
stood i( as a couipiiniem lu iiiifBo uiiucr iiis cum 

I, and marched the whole of Ibem to the lady' 



iving a note from a lady, 
of his company," under- 



TSl-i, ^L'^^W^, 



Bali 



MARVLtHO ACRTCULTURSL SoCieTr. 

Tkarsday, SeplcmbiT 10, I8!9. 

The Trustees of the MsRYi-iHD AoaicoLTDBar, 
SociETv held their monlhly meeting this day, at 
VVoodty, the residence of Jacob Hullingsworlh. 

Present, B. W. Hall, President, and ten Iruatcet, 
Ihe treasurer and corresponding secretary, amongst 

her business transacted, it was ItuolveJ, 

That, John S. Skinner, Samuel W. Smith, and 
Henry V. Sonierville, be appointed a coromittee, la 
consider and report to Ihia board, at their neit 
meeting, how far it will be expedient for the Mary- 
land Agricutlural Society to employ Ihe means at 
its command, for the establiihmeni of aiitmaf /oiri , 
or public tala if domatie aiiimali, and to what ex- 
tent Ihat object may he made to supersede, advan- 
lugeously, those which have hiiherlo received ita 

John Kidgety of Hampton, was unanimously ap- 
pointed a trustee, to till the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Chatles C. Harper, who is on a 
visit lo Europe. 

The trustees adjourned to meet at Uaklands, Iha 
residence of Thomas Oliver, on Friday the 9lh Oc- 
tober next. 

0° riie "Sleamboal Homily" of our correipon- 

:nl Clodpole, on account uf some objectionable 

passages, might not have been iiiserlcd, but ;hal we 

do not know that an cdilor has a right lo reject every 

'ay in which he finds portions that be cannot ap- 

i^ Ah Azohbah Pabadise. — A much respected 
gentleman at Ihe eastward, whose lady and daugh- 
ter embarked last July for Fayal, on a visit to some 
id dear relatives, thus describes their resi- 
>n one oflhu Azores isUnds, in a letter to the 
of Ihe American Farmei: — "The mansion is 
the centre of a garden of three acres, and 



cnnimandi 
of the voli 



vof 



harbour, and 

Ills garden vege- 

ippcr part, is a 

rely, mure tban 

ery variety of leaf 



anic island of Pico. In i 

Br ceases, iikirling Ihe 

iposed of geraniun 
BIX leei m height, coniainin., 

and flower, and blooming in January with all (be 
luxuriance of summer. Scattered In the richest 
profusion along the walks, they will find orange, 
lemon, and citron trees covered wilh blossoms and 
fruit in every stage of advaocenieni; and thus Ibej 
appear Ibe year round; at the same time, rosea iif 
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vatt VKrietjare Bhed.iing their fragrance. In March 
they will aee the Peauh, ihe AprJcol and Ihc Almond 
in (iill tilnoni; and around Ihe.n Ihe Sugar Cane, (he 
Tea and Coflee Shrubs.and Iha Fiit-" 'I'l ev probs- 
blj arrived just ul Ihe comnieni'emenl ol' llie tin 
lage, and of course will have aixty dxys Id rial on 
the delicious grapes at Piro, garnished nilh moat 
delifhtful apricots, fjg;s, &c. — ihc ihermomclcr ran- 
ging from 53 to SO" the year round. 

tf- A gentleman of our acquainlance ia desirous 
of purcbatlng, in addition to tiiit present stud, livo 
thorough bred brood mares, or approved pedigrees, 
of large size, and or fine symmelrf. An; propo- 
bbIs, in wriling, received by us, (postage paid,) in 
virtue of this notice, will, vrilhoul del»y, be trans- 
mitted lo our friend, wbo will not fail to eive to the 
■ame the requisite allenlion. Every such proposal, 
it ia eipected.will furnish the ntfccssary information 
especially and roinulcly as to the pedigree, Ibesize, 
' Xbo Jigvre, and ihc price of the mure. 

O- MuLRS. — Another drove of superior Kentuc- 
ky mules will be at Ihe Three Tunn tavern, in Prall 
street, on Monday next. Tliere will be sixty In 
number, and they are represenli'd as very fine ani- 
mals. Gentlemen wishing to supply themselves with 
Ibis rery valuable alock, are advised to examine 

Latest Foreign News, 

Intelligence from France, four days later (ban our 
last Bceounia, has been received at New York. Let- 
ters from Bucharesl, dated July 6, state that (he 
lieges of Rulschuck and Oiurgevo were to rora- | 
mence imoiedialcly, and that a part of Ibe army of 
operation at Silislria had marched in that direction. 
A corps of observation of 30,000 mi:o, remained be- 
fore Choumla, and General DieliilSi;h was making 
preparations to advance on Ailriatiople. The rein- 
fbrceroents on (heir march had orders lo rendezvous 
with all speed at Ilazarercbik. 

A Russian and Turkish Commissioner had an in- 
terview in tbe camp at Cboumla, lo understand 
each other as lo the negotiations, which it ivai pro- 

Eosed lo open. Russia, it was said, proposes as a 
alia the treaty of Aekern^an, and an indemnity to 
be subaequendy discussed for Ibe expenses of [be 
war It was doubled at Conitanliniiple, whether 
the Porte would nominate commissioners, until all 
lb« conditions proposed by Russia were posilively 
known. The Porte was bv no means disheartened. 
They wrote from Jassj on ibe Slli of July, thai 
in consequence of the victory of Kaiilevlcha, a 
Ruasian corps, under tbe orders of General Pahlcn 
had passed the Balkan, thus transforming tbe seat of 
war to Roumelia. On Ihe other aide of ihe Balkan, 
there was a large body of (roopa at Eski Stamboul. 
A new army of fresh troops was eniering tbe Prin- 
cipalities. The reserves were passing; Ihe Danube, 
and the Army of Observation thus sirenglhened 
sufficiently to advance and ap'"'- '■■ 'h« ■"■i— ■ i-f 
■ few weeks before Adrianop*' 
feteriburg was illumina.. 

lewaorihefallof Silistria. ^_.-- 

Se aame time ofa victory gained >. 

"ents, under ^'■■■' jene'-"'' "'i"' - 

.„w on the I4i> 'uni 

Tiirka, in the deti.. '"- 

r camp, which ■■. •"•■■ 



Mexico. — Intelligence Irom (his quarter btgins 
to aFGume an interesting aspect. By a recent arri- 
val from Y^ra Cruz, we learn that the Spanish force, 
landed at Cabo Rojo, and which look possession ol 
Tampico, amounted lo less (ban 3,000 men, most of 
whom are said to have been negroes and mulatiiies. 
Un the fifth August; a parly of fifty went out l« ex- 
plore, and were cut lo pieces, a captain and three 
soldiers being laken alive. Information of Ihe land- 
ing reached Vera Cruz on the 'id or 3d of August, 
when General iianla Anna issued a proclamaiion. 
On the 4th, Santa Anna sent SCO dragoons from Ja- 
lapa. Vera Cruz and Orizava, and oo (he G(fa, he 
went by sea to Tecolutia, with 1200 veterani, se- 
lected from the 3d, 3d, 5ib and 9th permanent regi- 
ments, with two companies, and succeeded in hnd- 
in^ without impediment. The Infantry, command- 
ed by Landers and Gen. Santa Anna, Chief of the 
troops, which bad come in from alt parts, amounted 
to ten thousand men. These numbers are variously 
staled; but it is certain (hat 8anta Anna has a much 
stronger force than it was supposed here could be 
mus[ered. Unanimity of feeling prevails among the 
JMeiicans, against Ihe common enemy, and in no 
instance bad their oRers of pacification and bribery 
been accepted. The rumor which we recently heard 
that 400 mounted troops had gone over to the Span- 
iards, was totally unfounded. 



Prices Cvrrtnt in BoHon, September 11. 

Jppht, best, bbl. a . Beam, while, bnahel 

a l.OD. £»/, mess, bbl. 10. SO a 11.00; cargo b'o. I, 

50 a 10.00; No. ^, 8.00 a S.50. Bvtter, inspected, No. 

new, lb. . IS a . IS. Chiiac, new milk, .7 a .9; sklm- 

oii milk, 2. a .3. Fkvr, Baltimore Howard-at. 8, iio a 

6.::5;Gene9ee, S.S7D6.2J; Kje, bcat.S.SOaS.ia. Grain, 

Corn, bu. .60 a 6i; Rye, .63 a .65 ; Barley .67 ; Oats .42 a 

,45. ii<ip'-/.jird, Islaorl, new, lb. .8. Portr, clear, bbl, 

16.00 a 17.00; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.00; Cargo, No. I. 

12. GO a 13.00. Sfrds, Herd's Grass, bushel, 3.00;Orch- 

ard Graas, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, J.OO; 

Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .62 a I.OOl Lu- 

cerno, !b. .3Ba. GO; White HoneysuckleClover,33a .GO; 

Red do. NoEthern, .7a.8; French Sugar Beet I. GO; Man- 

jelWurzel . Ifooi, Merino.full blood, washed,.3i! a 

,4:!; do. do. unwashed,. 18 a.. 2b; do.lhfee-fourths, va^h- 
ed, .29 a .32, do. half blood, .24 a .36; do. quarter, 
washed, .22 a .25; Native, Washed .20 a .30; Pullud, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .54 a 32; do. Sd sorl, .S! a .25; ilo. 



irg, Ist 



t, 27 a 



illerv 



' ^.■•i<nly been c 
,nt of their sickf 
■— ketst lavre 



Pricet Current in Philadelphia, September 15. 

B«a-ua», yellow .29a. 24; Benm, bushelgl.OO a I.2G; 
Birf, mess lO.GOa II, prime a a 9.50, cargo 1;Biater.Jio 
l,.71a.B, No. 2, .Ga.e; Collon, Mew Orleans .loa .12, 
Upland 9. a ,10, Teanesaee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
10; ftnlAin, South. .32a.S4, West, .32a.34; Fl<u.^\ 

a. 8- FIour,aup.5.50i fine, G. 00 a 6.25; Rye 3.G0a ; 

Cocnmeal, hds. 11,50 a ,bls. aS.lBi; FJK:utd, 

cask a ; bu. 1.12i; Groin, Wheat l.OS a 1.10; 

Rye .SO a.eo, Corn I.e. white, .47 a.4B,l. c. yellow, .49 
a. GO, u. 0. round, .G3 a .bA; Oats .25 a .30, Barlej, Pa. 
.— a.— i do. East. .GG a .60; black-eyed Peas .40 a .GO. 
H-imt, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia .8a .B, Western .Ba.S^; 
Htm/i, 200 a*10iLiiri(,.6a.8;Oi!, rmaecd,.SBq69;('orJ.-, 
mcbs, 13. 2G a 13. GO, prime 1 1.503—, cargo lO.GOall.OO; 
/(tM,2.S0a2.87i;rotM«,Kentucky.4a .7,Vir. ,4ja.7; 
rfiwl.coinmun washed lb. .26 a. 28, half blood 28. a .31, 
three quarters blood .31 a .32, full blond .34 a .K; un- 
washed, generally ID cents less, according lo quality. 

JACKASSES. 

I For sale, by Iha subscriber, three very superior Mal- 
teese Jocks, lately imported direct from Malta, in the 
brig Ivanhoe, at Boston. They are each four years old 
this summer, two of which are now fourteen hi 
high, or nearly that; the other one is a little over : 
teed hands high; all in good health and fine condil 
They i—' """"o tried to marea aince their arrival, and 

' perfor" "ij /igorously ^ ' '■out any hesitation. An' 
*;„.. v,.it r- -.-. -iU ha- ■ »"— «iat^ ••-. 



ALMANAC. 



Saturday, 13 

Sunday, 20 

Monday, 21 

Tuesday, 23 

Wednesday,.. 23 
Thursday,.... 24 
Friday, 25 



Moon — Last Quarter, 19Ih, 6 h. 59 n 



BAXiTIMORB PSXOES OURREHT. 



Corttcltdfor the .Imcricim Farvicr. 
Baltimore Mafirets. — There has been a trifling ad- 
ance in the price of Howard atroel flour, or rather 
holders are more hroi at the highest rale of one taat 
qualation, owing to the very small receipts. The w»- 
;Dn price is $5.^5 a S^-314, and ll"> 'lore price ^G.M— 
ib.6Z\ has been demanded, bjt we do not bear that U 
.laa been obtained. There i^ littie variation in grain. 
Line Stock. — Beef onrthe hoof is brisk at our quotations. 

BAcco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (6.00 o 19.00— 
aeconds, ordinary, 4. DO a 6.00— red, 4.00 a B.OO— fioa 
d, 7.00 a 8.00, for wrepiiing 5.00a 12.00 — Ohio, eoi^ 

on, — .—good red a . — One yellow 

— a . — Rappahannock, 3.00 n 3.50 — Kentucky, 

le 4.00 a G.60 — wrapping, 4. GO a 7.00. 

Flour— best white wheat ramilj, E6.2G a t.7G*— n^ 

perfino Howard st, 5. GO a ; city mills, 6.00 s5.£6 Su^ 

quehanna, — . Corn Msal, bbl. S.37i~Gnai>, beat red 
wheat, 98 a 1. 00;— best white do. t.OB ■ 1.10; ordi. 
to good, .SO a .95— Cont), while, .40 a .41) jel. .40 
-RVE,— .1.45- Oats,.- a.29— BiAlia, l.lOal.tS 
AS, .60 a .66— CloteH Seed, 3.25 a S.GO — TtHOTBT, 
la !. 50— Orchard Grass, 2 a S.GO— Herd's, .7» ■ ;.D»- 
Lucerne.S7|a.G01b. — Barlev, .4Ga .60 — pLaisaaD,.7( 
-Cotton, Virg. .9i n ,10— Lou. .11 a.IS— Alab. .la 
lO—Mlsaissippi .10 a .19— North Carolina, .Sa.>— 
Geo..Sa.lO— WHisEET,hhds. lit p. .Sll-iDbhli..fla 
it| — Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 ■ .lS-~wai]»- 
ad, .IS a .20— crossed, .90 a .22 — three- quarter,. >i ■ 
.30— full do. . 30 n .60, accord'g to qua!.— HiHP, Ruiaia, 

$210 B ; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a I4D— wateN 

id, 170ii 190— FisR, Shed, Susquehanna, No. I,bb|. 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. 1, — • a 
5.50- Herringa, No. I, bbl. 3.75 a 4.00; No. C, 3G0a 
S.7G— Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50; No. I, 6.00; NO.9.4.G0— 
Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .9 a .10; do. Easlen 
Shore, .12) — hog round, cured, .7 a .8— Peathen, .S8 
1 .30— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $9.60, groUH^ 
.25 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, $4.76 a $6.00. 
■ Six dollars and sevcnly'fivo ceDlsby the aingleba^ 
'd1, far EllicDlIs' Pitapsco while wheal family flour. 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES. 
Teaching how to judge than; to rear and manage 
them; how to improve their breed; to prevent or to 
ewe Ihi maladies md aeeidenls to which they ore 
liabU; ond to derive front them the moit value 
wider all eircunulaneu. Useful to Breedtri and 
Farmert, engaged in the rearing of thue interesting 
mimaU; to Officer* of Cavalry or Impeeton of 
RecTvUt; to Keepen of Livery Stablei. Sporttmei 
or Veterinary Surgeons; to ila^e ProprUloTi, l>c 
vetlerl, Farritn, Hone Jockeyi, Jtniateun oj the 
Horn, ^e. Sre. 

Br kv Old OrricBH of the Frssch Cavalri. 

(Trnulaled /mm the Frtnch for the JmtTMaH Farmer.') 

(Continuod from p. 1B4.) 
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Of Exereiie and Repose. 
It is important, wilhout doubt, to coneider (lie 
teoeficiat influence of enercUe and repose. The 
first preserv** ihe strength and health, Ihe aecood 
icu as the rEpairiog principle to alt the aniip"! 
■jBlem- 

0/ Votvntary and Involuntary JUotiont. 
All is in motion in nalure, but this movement es 
DOt be constant; il ia absolutely necessary that it 
followed by repose. Organized beings are all e..- 
dowed with this faculty, but il appears above all, 
destined for those which in their conrormation are 
provided with organs of motion, such as animals in 
general. There ia among them two kind; 
ments; the one i^pontaneous, which la mai 
the will of the animal participating in it in any m»n- 
ner as that of the heart, the stomach, the respira- 
tion the circulation of the blood, &c-; the other if 
voluntary, and carries the animal by the assistance 
of Ihe -enses to where his desires call him, and 
makes him avoid the objects which might injure him. 
We moj llitn consider the voluntary movemert 
in animaia as having two very distinct objeds; tie 
one 10 conduct to good, the other to avoid -vii. 
This voluntary movement conduces perfectly l> "«« 
health of animals; it facilitates the eicretioi*. and 
mnments the circulation in all the vessels. 

ft is remarLed, that wild horses, enjoying a" me 
beneeis of nature, often run, and even ■challenge 
each other to thi; kind of exercise. A-"J 'revel- 
lers report having seen Ihem in the isl""' "'"'''' 
in motion, and that they appeared '"'^^p" ,° ,^^ 
lion for repose, Nature in fact h-' ■"" " " 
horse a conformation which oblige 
most violent exercise; and1h<re-|P"''ap? 
io nature that can dispute IW P"^" "' *""' 
him. , , .... 

ProdigitM of .'';«t.i"i «<' -^S''''!!- 

On the courses in ^^"e'-'}^ T",'^='J?n!-''";i:e^ 
Tmis which mavie considerd aetonishing— they 

^»li\n<r,Xtm lli hours. I has been asserled 

fLtTZL" bVri. h.. .n. ""'»" =« ta|"" 

Sre«ih of Ih. »im.l-, bull "."«■"' »••' '""J 
.«rci.. i. nol .0 peroicioo- •b'ojule rep...; 

moT ».l.diM •■ ™. •!•■'""' " ' "-"■ -' 
„M HoicUe or "ork. E^?''" «P?". 
forms a Rooti hone inio J"""' "■> 
hi. .l...«I " eh.n|!.<l " -I"!!''!" 
•oor-hU perapimlioii ""P''™ »": , r ,. . 
or >ll Ihe liree. of iheil""" ''!>" '-"•}" "'"'li 
occloo. dLorder. o'' ,""" '"^ Ci"?l""°" 
l.i.™.he..p.rlie«l.r;b»li>flhe !j»P';I» r*"" 
■eli. MuMul.r »cli '"»«. its aclion and spting; 
^ied becaose it cannot be 
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newed, and his respiration is obatrucled. Thea en- 
the diarrhoea, the molten grease, (grot foiidu,) 
worms, cbobinz of the first passages (premUrei 
eoiM)— in a word, all the psorick maladies; the horse 
■ ■ t stale of fatnesscontrary to nature— blemishes 
on Iho extremities— such are the e?ils that 
from continued repose. A horse should then 
„. ,flen exercised, and if that be imposEible his 
food should be changed— diminish his ration, and 
give him only straw; water him ofien, and be care- 
ful to put salt in dissolution in his water, and to 
idminisler aperitives, as crude antimony mixed 
*ith his oala; and above all do not neglect rub- 
bing, because in this case it should supply the want 

important to know that there are maladies 
ill resist the most skilful and methodical treat- 
ment, if regular and moderate exercise be not used 
with (he administration of the medicines- the scab, 
the farcy, &c. are of this kind. 

The accidents which arise from excessive exer- 
cise, are the termination of the forces from the in- 
terior (o the ex(erior; Ihe muscular ac(ion absorbs 
these same forces— the interior organs languish, the 
circulation of the blood is augmented as wi " 
Ihe seeretiona— il becomes poor and thick; 
the muscles fall in the same state as from want of 
exercise; they are in a complete state of inertia. 
Sometimes when the exercise has been excessive 
animal falls dead from Ihe exhaustion of all 
forces. Sometimes there is not, in these cases. 
(he in(erior any apparent organic injury— at other 
limes the diaphragm ia found broken on the mem 
branes of the stomach. It happens too when Ihi 
horse has been foundered, that he is found aKacbcd 
suddenly with fever, vertigo, tetanus, inflammation 
of the iungs, ruptures and spasm of all the muscles. 
From violent exercise results marnsme (extreme 
leaikiess,) and premature old age— too often brought 
00 if the capricious tyranny of man. 

The horse thus ruined preserves sometimes a de- 
vouring appetile; in (his case, if his food be judi- 
ciously given he may bo restored — this is what i» 
called a re-made horse. Commonly, after this pros- 
tration of his forces, he loses his hair, his shape be- 
Lusibly altered, the arliculntions enlarged, 
the limbs become enfeebled and distorted. 

r wc would know how to prevent all these acci- 

ts DOlhing is easier; il ia to spare in exercise and 

rork the slrenglbof the horse, and to proportion 

nourishment to the services wo wish to exact 

from him. Should his work be increased, his food 

ought to be augmented in proportion, in order to 

supply the losses. Ho should rest at least an hour 

after feeding — after riding he should not be fed till 

an interval of half an hour al least has elapsed. 

It is as essential to regulate Ihe repose and exer- 
cise of Ihe horse as his food, if we would keep him 
in the stale most proper for bis preservation. Mode- 
rate work preserves his strength, favours the circu- 
lation necessary to the animal economy, and aids all 
Ihe secretions. This principle is so true, that horses 
in regiments of cavalry have often been seen la 
thrive on the march, and arrive at their destination 
io a better atate than when they set out. 

It should not be forgollen that the work should be 
proportioned to the strength — to wish that a horse 
of four years should render the same aervicea as 
one of seven, is absurd. If we neglect to spare 
horaea during the time that nature employs for the 
development of the body of Ihe animal, v 
soon see Ihem before the age of vigour beci 
hie, and often ruined and unfit for service 
many saddle horses, from having been rode too 
young, remain alt their lives in a state of feebleness, 
which they cannot surmount. There are certain 
races of borseg which attain their growth sooner 
than others: it is important to have regard to Ihi 
observation, and to fullow the wise indications i 
nalure; which, by causing developmenia moie or 
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leas late, shews bcraelf dlipoaed to a 
tard our enjoyments. 

A horse of a good stock may be rode younger 
than one of an inferior race, because his strength il 
earlier developed. 

Horses late in attaining their growth last longest: 
this observation is confirmed by experience and can- 
be contested. Those (bat grow fast are shorter 

:d. It Is a general rule in nalure that by Ihe 
groivth of Ihe being we must measure the duration 
' ' i existence. 



f Repoie and Action, and lome precautioni necttiary 

for managing a Horie oit a Journey. 
Sleep suspends (he action of (he senses and all the 
free and voluntary movements- at least sound sleep; 
hen interrupted by dreams or any other cause 
of agitation, it ceases to be refreshing, and rather 
fatigues than restores him. Sleep is a momentsry 
cessadon of the funcdons of animal life; those of 
organic life are never suspended. Sound sleep soon 
restores the strength of the whole system; and it 
may be asserted, is Ihe lime most proper for all the 
functions of the internal organs. Digestion is per- 
formed belter than when Hwake — the urinei are 
presented in the must perfect slate. 

When the sleep is disturbed il ia more faliguinK 

to the animal than being awake, and a horse should 

be awoke if agitated by any painful dream. The 

horae sleeps very lillle, and he should be invited to 

it by a good bed. The greater part of Ihem sleep 

only four hours, and there are many ihat do not lie 

down, but sleep standing. The horse from hia mako 

perhapa of all animals capable of standing Ion ge at 

I bis legs: this circumstance, however, should not 

duce us to neglect lillcring him, because many 

horses do nol lie down for this reason, or thai they 

re in the mud. 

PrtcautioHi to Travellsn. — Uie/ui ObstTtationM. 
When you would begin a journey, it is important 
I examine Ihe horiie's feet to see if his shoes want 
renewing: but you should not for that wait Ihe mo- 
ment of departure. The horse oughl to be acciis- 
lomed to bis shoes — while they are new they may 
cause some pressure eiiher on the sole or by the 
nails that confine the hoof. 

The horse ought to be put in wind; that is Io say, 
daily and gradually exercised to the moment of his 
departure on a journey, that he may not be over- 
come by faliguc, and should be accustomed to bear 
the same portmanteau to bo used on (he journey. 
He ought not (o travel far (he first days, but BUg- 
meol the distance gradually and almost impercepti- 
bly. Care should be taken in feeding not to giva 
him too much. The ration of oats ought to be in- 
creased, in proportion to the work and fatigue. 
The journey should be prosecuted aa much as pos- 
sible ivitlioul hailing, wilb Ihe precnulion of not 
putting the horse in motion until an hour after 
eating, and not feeding for half an hour after his 
ariival. Then Ihe digestion is better made, and the 
aasimilatton perfect. If this method, from any mo- 
lives, be departed from, the oats should be given 
before Ihe hay; but, except in extreme caiea, it were 
betler to adhere to it 

The most favourable hour for departing on a 
journey in summer, is sunrise, or even before. By 
Ibis means (lies are avoided, which distress the ani- 
mal much more than Ihe journey, fn winter, on * 
the contrary Ihe journey should be performed, al 
much as possible, towards mid-day. 

In general we should abstain from Ihe barbaroiii 
custom of docking horses; but particularly those in- 
tended for the road — for what meana is left the ani- 
mal of defending himself against the inaects Ihat 
devour him in hot weather? There Is not a cualom 
more fatal to the health of this interesting animal 
than docking. On account of this ridiculous muii- 
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lalion, we see the most heallhj horacE, expoBed to 
(be sun vrichout means of avoiding the Qitis, become 
IcBD BDd Tall oET ia\]y. 

The Gait of the Horit ihoiiM be regulated, — jii vihat 
manner. 

The first Ihird of the journey ought lo be per- 
formed slowljr— the second third can be done fusier; 
but it is advantageous lo finish as we begin, lo avoid 
(be dangers of suppressed perspiration, llie fmilful 
source of most of (he malndies in horBea— perhaps 
no animal is more subject lo it. 

On arriving, if lbs horse be warm, he ought (o 
. be wallieJ alowij until he ceases (o perspire. He 
can be then unsaddled and covered afier being well 
rubbed down with straw. His legs should not be 
rubbed — (his custom is the most pernicious that can 
be used: the humours have alreadjr sufficient (en- 
denc; lo those parts from Ihe violent motion of the 
journej. In this case astringents ought to be used: 
cold waler or mixed wtlh acid; bathing is found 
most beneficial. This prevents Ihe founders, scratch- 
es (erevaut,) water in the legs (eoux ma jambes,) and 
other maladies occasioned by stagnant humours in 
those parts. 

The eyes, (he nostrils, and particularij the fun- 
dament, and genital parts, either of Ihe horse or 
mare should be washed, Ihe belly alone excepted. 

If Ibe horse has made a long journey a good cor- 
dial should be administered an hour aHer hie arri- 
val — old wine iviih bread to fortify the stomach. 
Food will be of little use to him Ihen, because the 
stomach is too feeble to digest well. This cordial 
' " it when the animal has raosi 



Maimer of producing good Digestion- Of Lilltring; 
iti good effectt. 
On arrival, and while (he horse is not eating, undo 
Ihe curb, and leave (he bit in his mouth. This pro- 
duces Ibe eCTect of a masticator, making them chew 
well, and the stomach digests perfeclly. 

Care should be taken (o give fresh litler, after 
cleaning the place where it is lo he put. This ex- 
cites the animal to urinate ofteo, which is always a 
good sign of health. He should not be watered 
until he has eaten nearly half his food. 

Great care must be taken of his feel, examine 
(hem often, and take out every Ibing (hat may lodge 
between (he shoe and hoof, as well as between Ihi 
frog and he«t; see that the sole is not bruised, am 
that there are no stumps of nails lefi; such things 
are often incrusledin the sole, and the horse vigorous 
or healed, does not limp for a long lime after. In 
this case potter's day must be applied — or, the besl 
unguent for Ihe feel: this is composed of olive oil, 
yellow wax, hogslard, mixed in equal parts — turpen- 
tine, honey and soot, may he ad<led. 

If the horse begins (o limp he must be unshod; 
this is Ihe means of relieving him: after having ei- 
atiiined the fool, a light shoe should be lacked 
on wiih a few nails. If he stand on the (oes, ihe 
founders may be apprehended, "hich attack p 
pally the fore feclj In which case vinegar mixed 
with chimney soot, applied as a plaister is a good 
astringent, the use of which should be 
mendedi bleeding is also practised. 

The bits should be often washed, (hat they may 
nol contract a bad smell, which will happen if they 
are imprrgneted with the salive — Ibis is unpleasanr 
lo Ihe horse. The pannci of the saddle and hous- 
ings should be exposed occasionally lo the sun, ant 
the former beaten with a stick to prevent (he hard 
ness which sometimes Injures Ihe horse in a part 
very difficult lo cure. In crossing rivtrs or brooks, 
the horse may be allowed lo drink, if the w: 
Ihe proper qualities, which we have before dc 
Good eAecIs can alone result from it — for Ihe blood 
being healed in travelling, will receive the neceuary 
vehicle for circulaliwi. 



But if the water does not appear lo be pure, or 
(here is reason lo believe il contains substances in 
diasolulion which would be injurious lo the animal 
economy— in a word, if it contains any of the bad 
qualities which wc have mentioned in the proper 
place, the horee should nol be allowed (o drink. 
The same may be said of the source of any water 
urse, however pure it may be. We have given 
e reasons, which it were superfluous to repeat. 

Ijwilude — msanj c/ remedying it. 
If the horse appear fatigued after his journey, 
B extremities should be bathed wilh cold water, 
d with bran and water — and some daya after 
blood leiliog. The most happy effects will gene- 
rally ensuej and if the horse be young we may be 
ired that he will be restored in a short 'time. 

Dijf'rreal Temperamtntt. 

Ve have mentioned some principles and indi- 

;d many means which we have believed proper 

lo give to Ihe fuilhTul companion of man, the degree 

lililyof which he iasuscepiible. Our researchef 

; been directed parlieularly lo Ihe most effica- 

i and certain means lo preserve this interesting 

lal from the accidents ivhich our informalioi 

foresight may prevent. Bui it is not S'lfficiem 

lo establish Bxed and invariable principles; there 

e a number of modificalions whicK may embarrass 

id defeat measures which, good in Ihemselvci, 

may nol be proper to Ihe subject to which we would 

pply them. 

The different species of animals have in each of 
them alfiniliea which assimilate them, and differences 
h distinguish them. Though connected by 
general affinity, the individuals of Ihe same species 
differ so much that il is imporlanl to know il; and 
Ibis difference arises from the diversity of timpera- 
I, whirh is found modified In all Ihe ciicum- 
;s of life by age, Ihe season, the climate, and 
many olher causes. 
The mucous temperament appears in colls. The 
inter contributes lo diminish this predominance ol 
umours — and there is los of li in culil climates, 
ul the temperament suffers constant changes in 
different ages, and does not remain long Ihe same. 
In youth there is more similarity between many ani- 
als of the same species. 

The natural temperament is (o be dislinguisbed 
from the acquired. The latter is when an animal 
' d with beating or diluent food; the changes of 
ate, the kind of work, &c,, are so many causes 
h modify liis temperament, change that origi- 
nally giveu him bj nature, and create a new one 
vhirh mtiy be considered as acquired, 
bickiie^s niay alter Ihe temperament In a remark. 

Independently of Ihe diffeicnt cliarattcrs which 
lonstilute each temperament, there are many par- 
icuUr shades that characterise each individuiil; anc 
experience has proved that these are so dislind 
among themselves, that a purge administered in th< 
same quantity to three ditferenl horses, will purge 
one very wilt, another very little, and the olher nut 
at all. 

'I'here are, besides, in cerlain circumstances of 
life, moments which modify the state of each tem- 
perament— Luxalions ( Jiiufosis.) for example, niakn 
a horse ajiiiear of a lemperament entirely opposite 
to that which he really possesses. 

Bui not to be exposed lo errors which might be- 
come fatal. It is necessary to explain what is lo be 
understood by temperament. 

Temperament consiila in the difference which is 
remarked between individuals, resulting from the 
properties and relations which may exist between 
them: il is a particular disposition of the body, 
produced by a combination of principles, of which 
it is composed: it is from the union and accord of 
these prineiplei, as well solid as Quid, which 



tually repress and lemper each other, Ihat the ely 
mology of the word is derived from the latin verS 
lempcrare. It is then in consequence of this manner 
of being, that health shows itself differenlly in eacb 
individual. 

We will mention some general con side raltoai oq 
this subject. 

The first consists of the relation of Ihe solids Trilh 
the fluids; the second of the relation of the blood 
with the lymphatic system; Ihe third of (he cod' 
nexion of Ihe nervous with (be muscular system. 

In Ihe first we may discern three disiinel combl' 
nations — (he predominance of the fluids over ths 
solids, or of the solids over (he iluids— or the per- 
fect equilibrium between Ihe two principles, which 
is moat agreeable to perfect health. 

The predominance of Ouidt over solids commonly 
■ttendsyounghorses.ihose that are weak, those that 
bare too much repose, those Ihat have been deprived 
of the light, those raised in marshy places, to geld- 
ings, and reslored hordes. This false plumpoeil 
arises from Ihe watery humours formed in the ctilu' 
tar membramt. • 

The horses we have mentioned are generally 
found large bodied, the vessels are buried in fat.lhB 
muscles almost invisible, the extremities hare much 
hair and little heal; the pulse slow; the animal i« 
slufTgish and laiy — he may be strong hut not active. 

These horses from their temperament are dis- 
posed to cutaneous maladies — the farcy, the scab, 
Ihe glanders, and lo vermin. Among them Ihe crisis 
of disease is brought on wilh difficulty, and the least 

;er is perpetuated. 

They may be castrated without danger, and the 
operation is not to be feared, which proves (heir 
want of strenglh. In adminislerlng medicine four 
•■ — s as much may be given Ibem without fear, as 
horse of a sanguinary temperament— they cat 
heartily, the absorbent system being much de- 
veloped—and are not subject to Ihe foonders, but 
rather lo cachectic diseases. Tbey sbonid not be 
put 10 grass which would favour too much (heir 
mucuousdiaihesis- Ionics, on (he contrary, should 
te given— hay and oats will not be injurious. These 
hirsei wilt sustain fatigue if not too much pressed, 
an*.live loog if well used- it is rarely necessarr lo 
oieei ihem. Apcriiives should often be given, such 
as Ih. Elbmp's mineral, anlimony. Sic, to prevent 
extren-.! fainess. ^ 

The econd case, Ihat is the predominance of 
soliOs oty fluids, appears to belong to old horses, 
and partiRiarly („ those who have worked much. 
„,-Tk! iZV""*"' '' '*"""' by slriLing exterior 
marks-ihe t^,e is meagre,Ihe muscles developed, 
IdicS'" ' '"'' "■* 'WAS«s very 

Horses of this »i„a„e bilious; they are naturally 

'■ttliS """''''' "■"* '"'*''' ""' '" •" ■" 

\y|.rm climates lommonlyfavour this disposition, 
and il IS generally nosi intent, in summer. 



I.- ., .*,.''*'^*^''''''»e'''d»nt that horses 
aresubjecllobilio, diseases, w^ieh may be effec- 
tually combatted bj^cids. 

Old horses are «hjecl to gangrenes, to psorick 
maladies the gripes nd dysenteries. They should 
be fed oftener; the ftmach and all ih organs are 
in a slaleof weaknes*«hich will nol allow of worV 
so greal as to prevcnfbe assimilation of the o(he 
pftrts-~hence bad digefcn. There is somctiiDes a. 
acd fermentation in te fi„t passages (prtmiir^ 
m«,) whence these tn^jie, arise. Thr*ost e. 
fecdve remedy IS volaL alkali given in wale- 
(his, by means of the al4ie,,«„^,i,„^^t^i^ 
action, which is very ben^JBl. 

This kind of horses sh^ ba oft" t..<H-i ,»i 
tonics given to them. i 

The bilious lemperBmenLpetrt to ^hoz no. 
particularly to mules: theyli ^,i„ etpSkiou. 
and ill-tempered, and forge^i* ^iBi,.,^^, ,„ n 
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treatment they have received, and are very' subject 
to abarp diseases. 

It may be said that if cold and humid climates 
concur powerfully with sfuggish and phlegmatic tem- 

Eeraments, that warm climates occasion those of a 
ilious nature. 

In the former the fluids predominate over the 
^lids, particularly the mucous; in the latter the 
solids prevail over the fluids. 

It should follow that when there is a perfect equi- 
librium between them, the animal, by this happy 
combination should enjoy the most perfect health. 
But is there a single temperament where this happy 
equilibrium exists? This is what observation has 
not yet demonstrated to us* 
The sanguine temperament appears to offer, in 

Seneral, the most happy combination. Horses of 
lis kind are commonly lively and gay; all the visi- 
ble membranes are of a lively red; the pulse is 
quick and the heat considerable; all the secretions 
and excretions are well performed, the muscles well 
developed — all these circumstances give (hem gene-i 
rally an air of joy and contentment. 

Though this temperament be most advantageous, 
it is not less exposed to inflammatory maladies and 
to phlethora, particularly towards spring. They 
•honld be given little oats, and hay and much straw; 
in a word, anti-phlogistics are best suited to them. 
These horses are more active than strong; their ar- 
dour should be spared, and the good-will they shew 
should be moderated by those who drive or ride 
them. Their vessels arc very apparent, and their 
extremities fine and delicate. This temperament is 
developed in temperate climates, principally among 
horses that have not been castrated. 

We ought, as we have before said, to give these 
horses diluents and cooling medicines. The greater 
operations are to be feared: fever is easily occa- 
sioned. Their irritability is so intense that convul- 
sions and spasms may occasion death. 

These horses should be put to grass every spring. 
This temperament is diametrically opposite to the 
phlegmatic The latter is seen in cattle and sheep, 
and the greater part of horses, raised in cold and 
humid climates or on marshy ground. Th<jy are 
only good for drafL 

The principal causes of the change of fcmpera- 
ments is the transition from a warm to t cold cli- 
mate—or vice versa— the food, the kind of work to 
which the animal is subjected, and the administra- 
tion of the food itself. Among horses, castration, 
chronic maladies and some others, are causes which 
may modify and change the constitution of the Indi- 
vidual, and give him a different te»nperament which 
cannot be considered as nati-^-al, but acquired. 
These are the principal causes which make the no- 
ble races of horses, such a^ rtJe Arabian and Anda- 
lusian brought to France, degenerate; and that they 
are never so vigorous or good as in their native 

countries. 

(To be continued.) 

HAY CROPS, 

J^tn/olkt Sept, 7. 

We publish the folloving interesting fact in the 
hope that it may turn th) attention of the farmers of 
our vicinity to the immiise profit which it is in their 
power to realixe, and with very little labor too, 
from the lands which tiey have abandoned to run 
up in pine thickets, bcause forsooth, they arc too 
much exhausted to prduce Indian Com, 

There is a small eclosurein front of Commodore 
BiRROic*s residence^n the Navy Yard, which mea- 
sures (exclusive of he walks,) one fourth of an acre, 
19 poles and 13i ards. From this small piece of 
ground, the soil o which is quite ordinary, 655 lbs. 
of excellent hay were cut on the 18th June, and 
9ft0 lbs. on the ^h of this month.— As the fall crop 
will equal if ns exceed the middle one, there will 



have been cut from this little pasture of somewhat 
more than a quarter of an acre, three crops, weigh- 
ing 3600 lbs. or about four tons to the acre, of as 
fragrant and nutricious hay as can be produced, no 
matter where, and vastly superior to the norlhern 
hay, with which our market is exclusively supplied 
—and for which we pay from 15 to g20 per ton. 
Taking the laff at the price which our farmers could 
readily obtain for their hay, and we do not hesitate 
to say, that by this species of cultivation alone, 
their lands would yield them at the rate of from 50 
to (80 per acre annually, with little other labor or 
expense than harvesting, a profit so far exceeding 
that which could be produced from any other crop, 
by dint of the most intense and unremitting toil, that 
it is a matter of astonishment to us that our farmers 
should have remained so long unmindful of it, and 
patiently submitted the golden prize to the fruition 
of their more managing neighbors of the north, who 
have heretofore had the almost entire monopoly of 
our market. We trust that after this plain demon- 
stration of their true interest, they will set to work 
in good earnest, and *'nMke hay to/u/e the sun shineay 
Commodore Barron has sent us a package of his 
last crop, which we shall for the present keep in our 
office, that we may enjoy its delicious perfume; and 
exhibit it to our agricultural friends as a sample of 
what they might raise themselves if they had a mind 
to try. — Herald, 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 

Mr. Skinner: Stpt, 12, 1829. 

Another opportunity has been offered by the pub- 
lication of the American Farmer, to advocate and 
increase the interest of that valuable and indefatiga- 
ble part of society called Farmers. Not being a 
very speculative Farmer, but willine always to im- 
prove on the experiments of those who have leisure 
and opportunity to produce to the world something 
new, and seeing a piece in your valuable work, sta- 
ting the propriety of plucking the blossoms from the 
potato vine, 1 determined to pursue the advice in a 
small way; I had three rows of potatoes planted in 
my garden about the first of April (of the Mercer 
potato] as usual, to be convenient to the cook for ear- 
ly use; and on observing the above publication, 1 
selected one row from which I plucked the flowers 
with my own hand as fast as they made their ap- 
pearance, and suffered them to remain untouched on 
the other two, but in my absence the cook (not 
knowing my determination) began to use them as 
soon as they were fit for the table, and unfor- 
tunately commenced on the row from which I had 
taken the blossoms; I then had to confine my exper- 
iment to a small compass, by measuring twenty-eight 
feet of each row which remained undisturbed until 
the 28th of August, when they were carefully dug, 
washed clean and dried two days, then particularly 
weighed in a.pair of scales. The result was, that 1 
had 26i lbs. from the 28 feet which had the blossoms 
removed and 31 lbs. from the other 28 feet. Still 
resolving to prosecute the investigation further, I se- 
lected three potatoes from each parcel, had them 
boiled, no person but myself knowing from whence 
they were selected, nor for what purpose; when 
placed on the dinner table, I cut one of each into 
two parts, placed each half on the plate of a gentle- 
man who was dining with me, and repeated the same 
towards my wife, and requested them to give their 
opinions relative to the quality of the two halves pre- 
sented to them, they both immediately exclaimed in 
favour of the potatoes from which the blossoms were 
extracted. — The ground was prepared and the po- 
tatoes planted the same day, and of the same kind, 
worked at the same time, and in the same manner; 
the rows within three feet of each other; the pota- 
toes dug, washed and weighed the same day, by 
myself— if thb is not sufficient proof, what more is 
required? 



A few words relative to onr crops. Wheo the 
Farmers first began to wti out their wheat alter har- 
vest, it was a general remark it would produce a 
great abundance of grain for the quantity of straw, 
but I had my doubts then; now let me ask, where 
the Farmer is, on this shore, who has obtained as 
much grain as his expectations led him to believe? 
J^ont, Agi|in, your paper has been filled of late, 
from various quarters of the globe, with the anima- 
ted idea of tremendous crops of Corn, (the crops 
are certainly very good) but we are now stripping 
off the blades and tops, and you will hear no ]>racti- 
cal Farmer (1 do not mean such Farmers as are 
called from their beds to breakfast, by a servant, 
and puff tobacco and drink wine, from three till tea,) 
but will cry out, I have been disappointed, and my 
crops are not so good as the season led me to calcu- 
late on. Let him reflect on the wet and cold spring 
which prematurely hardened the stock; the heavy 
and repeated rains which caused it to overshoot, and 
the small white worm v^ich infested the roots and 
he will soon find the cause. 

An EASTBair Shore Farmer. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 

CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATO, &c. 

[Read at the last meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Sept. 5.] 

Hon. H. a. S. Dearborn, 

Pres. Mass. Hort Society. 

Dear Sir, — Not being able to attend your meet- 
ing to-morrow, I take the liberty to address you on 
the subject of the culture of the sweet potato, and I 
am induced to do so on account of the republication 
of an article on that culture, copied into the New 
England Farmer of this day from Loudon's Gar- 
dener^s Magazine. The instructions were written 
by B. W. Strong, Esq. of Long Island, N. Y. I 
do not question that gentleman's skill and success 
in that climate, but it is not adapted to our own. 
His practice is conformable to that of South Caro- 
lina, but will not succeed here. The practice of 
New Jersey is different from that recommended by 
Mr. Strong, as will be seen by the instructions pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Agricultural Reposito- 
ry about ten or twelve years since. Sweet potatoes 
will produce at the joints of the vine here, but they 
are of no considerable size or value and never ri- 
pen. With us, the best potatoes are produced, like 
the Irish potato, as usually called, from strings, 
{stolonti) issuing directly from the planted potato. 
So far from encouraging the growth from the joints, 
the Jersey practice is to raist the vines, to prevent 
their rooting. Such also is the Ohio practice, in a 
climate nearly resembling our own. 

But my main object was not to guard our cultiva- 
tors against a practice not adapted to our shorter 
summers, (and they are shorter by about eight weeks 
than those of Long island as the market records in- 
disputably prove;) my principal design was to ac- 
quaint my horticultural friends that there are no 
less than^oe distinct varieties of the sweet potato^- 
botanical varieties, by which I mean, varieties, 
which learned men would admit to be as distinct, 
as those of the common potato — varying in their 
stalks, and their leaves, as well as tubers or rootSt 

There is one now growing in my grounds, (I wish 
it were any where else) with d'tsX'inctpalmated leaves, 
that is, with ^ve fingered leaves. It is a worthless 
plant. There are milk-white, yellow, purplish, and 
red tubers or roots. Now there are but tuo sorts 
of any value for us, and 1 wish that this should be 
distinctly understood — there is a white, and a red 
variety, with delicate stalks, and small undivided 
leaves, both of which throw out tubers freely, near 
theaurfaee of the ground, which are thick, fleshy, 
mealy, and profitable. There are three other races, 
boastful in their foliage; but severe trials of the pa- 
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ticDce orthe ra'ieer. A man would do belter lo give 
lea dollart per bushel far seed of the one, Ibkn to 
receire aa h present the seed uf 'be other. Per- 
faaps id; remarks nill «eem' to deserve some weight, 
when I slate that I introduced the culture of the 
Biieet potato here about twelve years since — that [ 
have coDitanlly devoted 16 squnre rode or ground 
lo them — that they furiiish my table from August lat 
to November Ist — and produce 40 bushels on that 
small quaDlily ofihe poorest land I have, a sandy 
loam, m which sand constitutes about three-Fourlhs 
of the whole soil. 1 have never Tailed, »hen 1 had 
my seed Trom an intelligent quaker in New Jersey; 
but accident having delayed their arrival 9 years 
out of H, 1 was obliged to purchase seed rools here, 
and the failure bai been lamenlable. 1 send lo the 
Society specimens ofthe three bad sorts, that they 
may know how to avoid them. They are tolerable 
at the latter end of Ihe season, but the;? are too long, 
too much disposed to produce straegling roots, and 
not to produce early, well ripened tubers. I beg 
your members lo try them — I KJah I could send 
them Ihe true satis, that they might witness Iheir 
great superiority. I Ihinli your Soeiely would do 
well lo order from Friend Edmuhd Dabbell or 
Jersey, a regular supply of seed. They would soon 
learn to distinguish between the good and the bad. 
This will perhaps be thought too long a commu- 
nicalioD on such a topic, but when I add, that wiih- 
tn two years only Ihe Parisian cul'.ivators are awak- 
ened to the value of this cultivation, and thut we, on 
aandy soils, (let it be noticed, on (nn jy loiJi) can grow 
them la be as sweet and farinaceous as in i^oulh 
Carolina, (which they never can in Paris,] perhaps 
this favorite culture so orien urged, may be thought 
to require lhi« ample elucidaliun and discussion. 

I liiall send lo your meeting to-oiorron, a bunch 
of ihe Malaga Qrape, whose synonymes in Ihe En- 
glish gardens, are ■■ White Humburg," and "Portv- 
gat.' 1 was disnppointed in ils weight, which is fai 
less than its bulk would promise — it only weighi 
three pounds; while ■ Btaek Hamburg of equal size 
would weigh six pounds, and would be worth eigb 
teen limes as much, if we were to eslimalc it accor 
ding Id ils eiueilencies. [ send one bunch of wall- 
lipened Black Hamburg for your Immediate lasle 
sad Judgment, and 1 think you will agree with me 
in my opinion of its superiority to all other grapes. 
The great bunch hung up in your room wilt keep 

Serfectly well till yaur anniversary dinner. The 
[amburg will not keep, and had therefore heller be 
tasted at once. I send also one specimen of Ihe 
Capiaumoiit jiear, giawn on the original trte, sent by 
Ur. KnioHT. li is of medium eize only, as many 
being larger, some twice as large. It is a fair repie- 
teiitalion of lis beauty. It is not ripe, but arlificial- 
ly promoted towardi ripeness by an iniecl now wilh- 
i'n iU Of couibe, it is not a fair sample. 1 sendil, 
however, as the product of Ihe tree, which grew in 
Mr. KiiiOHT'ti garden, and therefore dear to me; for 
I have the deepest veneration forlhal distinguished 
man, not merely on account of his seeking out the 
means a( encouraging Horlicullure here, unasked, 
uns'Uicited, but on account of bis discoveries in Ihe 
phy»iolui>y of plants. 1 shall send two Truils of the 
Pawflora ediiUt, a stove plant — Ihe fruit is ealen in 
Mexico and Colombia, and recently raised for the 
[able in England, tts Bavor is peculiar, its nroma 
agreeable to some, and much otherwise lo others, 
■ig it is with Ihe fig. and the olive, and Ihe pome- 
granate — but botiie English gentlemen have built 
'ot bouses, merely to raise ttii< plant for the Ubl> 
' '• eaten with wine and sugar, and made into mai 
, ijftdc. Luxury must make great progresi in ou 
■ounlry before this fruit can bean object of culture 
. Id edible article, but this variety of lb' " 
_, for ils beautiful foliage, and it- ir-- — 
■■'erior lo others, may be c"''-"»tet 
am, dear sir, respec*''—- "' 



N, B. The Pasiiaora came lo me as P. Serrvla- 
la, but it is not known by that name in England. — 
Mention is made in the article on the sweet potato 
in this day's N. E, Farmer, of the beauty of ils flow- 
ers. 1 never saw the flower of the sweet potato, 
and several Carolinians told me that ihey had never 
seen the Hovver, — It is a convolvulus, but it docs not 
the green bouse. Does 
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SHEEP. 

A genllemeo who resides in the neighborhood oT 
his city, has sold, during Ihe present season, a Hock 
)f one hundred and eighty full blooded merino 
iheep, for the sum of 250 dollars. In the flock were 
100 ewes, and 50 Iambs. 

The same gentleman in 13IT, received five dol- 
ars a head for a flock of sheep, ^0 In number, 
which were no way superior to those he has sold 
l^ear at the rale of 1 dollar 3S cents a head. 

[Philadtlphia GazilU. 
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(From the Richmond Enquirer.) 
CtrrLK Cubed. — One of my oxen was taken B 
w days ago very suddenly with very singular symp- 
toms, such as 1 had never before seen. He appear- 
ed perfiicrly deprived of the use of bis limbs, and 
was taken in very rapid succession with cor 
They came on by a wild g.tze of the eye, and very 
apparent sensations of horior, lasted generally Tiom 
two to three, and sometimes as long as live minutes, 
and during the intervals (he animal gave evident 
symptoms of weariness. Upon examination 1 found 
his borns perfectly cold, which induced me lo bore 
them, and into Ihe holes (made fuur or five inches 
from the head,) 1 poured a strong mixture of black 
pepper, sail and vinegar. Not more than GReen 
minutes elapsed before the convulsions ceased; in 
less than an hour he fed as usual, and at this lime 
(three days since his attack) is apparenily as well as 
any animal on my farm. I am induced to' make Ibis 
public, as I apprehend the complaint, (from the ex- 
treme dampness ofthe season,) will not be very un- 
common, and also because of ihe simplicity of the 
remedy, and the fair promise it gives ofetBcaci 
A PLANTEB 



MORNING STAR— INQUIRY. 

To J. S. SElNNEfi, Esq. Williamilnirg, Sept. 14, 18M. 

Dear Sir- — I wish you would inquire through IbO 
medium of your agricultural paper, what Cobbolti 

3 treatise on gardening, calls Ihe Morning Star. 

amine I know it not. He deacrillEB it as a heau- 
(iful flowering shrub or tree, and common in Long 
island. The whole flower, when open, according la 
Mm, is aboul three limes the circumference of adol- 
nr. The blossoms of the Morning Star appear tha 
arlieet in Ihe spring, and can be seen from a great 
distance shining through Ihe boughs ofthe ^rest 
trees io a most beautifully picturesque manner. 
We have in Virginia a tree common in our woodii, 
called Red Bud, which nearly corresponds wllb 
Cohbell's description of the Morning Star, but dif- 
fers from it as lo (he colour and magnitude of ill 
blossoms. Nothing can he more engaging to the 
sight, than the appearance ofour Red Bud, wilfa its 
countless multitude of beautiful blossoms suspended 
by delicate footstalks from every part of its diSereot 
branches, always in tremulous molioD when Ihe 
gentlest breath of air passes along, and deeply blush- 
ing through Ihe woods, before the leaves are seen in 
evolution upoo Ihe parent tree.— I ahould like to be 
acquainted with its botanical name. 



Bbiohton MiBK&T. — Monday, Sept. 14. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

Beef Catlk.-~Sls at market, including about 10 
unsold last week. The market was quite brisk, 
more cattle were taken than at any preceding mat- 
kcl day fur six months; not more (ban 50 or 60 re- 
mained unsold at the close of Ihe market. Bui few 
good cattle in, and those were sold generally at 
about jS"* ^^ P*' •="'■> middling qualities, which 
composed Ibe greatest proportion, at $4 a 4 ilo; and 
thinner qualities from |^ 50 a 4. 

Store CaHh.—llS at market. The market 
tinues dull— but few sales were effected compared 
with the number in, and those at very low prices. 

Shttp.—Siol at market— nearly all sold— Lois of 
Sheep and Lambs were sold generally, at $1 33 a 1 
67 per head— a few small lols, best, for a trifle more, 
and near the close of (he market those that remain- 
ed unsold, which were of thin quality, for consid- 
erably less. Two or three lots of good Wethers 
brought from (2 50 a 3 per head, and a few loin of 
fair to middling, ^1 50 a S. 

Swine.— 641 at market, including 34 ansol' '■<•■ 
week. The market coatinues slow and dui 
few - ■" rfliai''"' at 4 ft 4-: *•- per lb. t-"' -- 



(From the New England Parmer.) 
NATIVE GRAPE. 
Mb. Fessenden.— When in Boston a few weeto 
nee, a number of our horticultural friends were 
desirous of knowing whether we had any noiiw 
fruits with us which were truly valuable. Feelini 
anxious, if in my power, to aid their laudable exer- 
tions in Karehing out and propagating all ibe nalivs 
fruits of real worth, I recollected a oalire grape 
which with ud is considered well worthy extensive 
culiivation, of which I promised lo give them some 
defioVte information. Since my return I have seen 
Ihe owner ofthe original vine in our county (Mr. B. 
D. Buci of Wealhersfield) who gave me the fol- 
lowing nitice of it. 

The orifinal vine was found on a iiuall creek, ia 
the iulcriai of Pennsylvania; was discovered aod 
cultivBled bj Ihe Gern,ans who inhabited thai part 
ofthe country and who valued it very highly. Mr. 
Buck hasbeenin possession of his vine about leo 
years. He proctred it from Albany, of the persoQ 
»lio brought it W,m Pennsylvania. The fruit ii 
purple, close set, cli«(er not very large, form near- 
er round than oval, p.lp about the same as Ihe Isa- 
bella, neeer altedi ifi/ruii.aod is in eating from eight 
lo len weeks, a constant jnd great bearer, it Ea> 
been Judged lo have hid upon it at a single liuM 
lii^ecD bushels. It has never been trimmed, and it 
now in very fine order, heavily laden with fruit 
He calls it Ihe " Coiumbim," wt tha ■• Buek^Grapt." 
I hope it will be acknowhdged worthy of one name 
by the Massachusi-tls H>rticultur«l iJociely, after 
testing the sample which I shall endeavor to for- 
ward them when in seasoi. If Ihey have not iiM* 
the same kind, 1 will forwad to their hall a quanti- 
ty of roots or ilips, should i be Ibeir wish. 
With deulimenttof respect, 

^remain, yours, 

E. W. BiTLi.. 
H„r(ffrd, Conn. July a, laSS. 



At one of the lata meetings o4be Parii HorticuN 
tural Society, a M. Fourquet piaented tome pota- 
ta plants upon which had been gkRed the attlki of 
he tomato (solonum lyeopenieuvtj^'j Xbe vcm- 
■tion oflheac^lantawat very r'~^ • -^ 



>KJou knd the bo- 
-'VaUut^ali^. 
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PRESERVAT[ON OP APPLES. 

The rollowine valuable observBtJonB, contained In 
k letter Troro Noah Webster, Esa. have been pub- 
Uibed io tbe Massacbuactls Agricultural Reoository, 

"It IB the practice of some persons to pick apples 
lo October, and first spread thetn on Ibe floor of an 
upper room. Tbe practice is said lo render apples 

more durable, by .Irjing thero. ° " -•*-"■ 

this tD be a mistake- Apples, atier rei 
long on tbe trees »s aarely liont the frost 
ahould be taken directly rrom Ibe trees to close 
casks, and kept as dry and as cool as possible. If 
suffered to lie on the QoOr for weeks, they wilber 
snd lose their Harour wilhout acquiring any nddi- 
lional durability. The best moite of preserving 
apples for spring use, I have found (o be, the pudinK 
them in dry sand, and as soon aa picked. For this 

[lurposc I dry sand in the heal of (he summer, and 
ate in October put down the apples io layers, with 
a covering of sand upon each layer. The singular 
advantages of Ibis mode of treatment are these: IsL 
Tbe sand keeps the apples from the air, which is 
easential lo their preservation. 2d. Thesandchecks 
the evaporation of tbe apples, thus preservine; their 
full flavour— at the same lime any moisture jieldi 
by the apples (and some (here will be) is absorbed 
by the sanit, so that the apples are kept dry. and all 
musliness is prevented- My pippins in May and 
June are as fresh as when Srsl picked; even the ends 
of the stem look as if just separated from the (wig." 
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upper part there Is a cavity large 
iive the nipple. The lower part which 
IbcI with (he contiguous part of the 
breast is slightly concave and about one inch and a 
half in diameter. The nipple and breast being 
wetted and (he air of Ihe inslrumeot discharged, 
the concave parts are duly applied and Ihe hand 
removed from (he bag. The elasticity of the bag 
is acdve in restoring Ihe vacuum by some fluid, but 
as no air can now be admitted the milk is diawn 
by Ihe suction, from tbe breast into the bag, by a 
most gentle operation to tbe greal relief of the suf- 

The other contrivance is intended for mothers, 
ho though able and Killing to suckle their infants 
re oflen dislressed, and sometimes even preveiiled 
from the performance of this malernal oflice by sore 
ipples; to the inconvenience of bulh tbe parties. 
This consists of a circular and concave piece ortvelt 
turned box wood, prepared like Ibe preceding inslru- 
' for adaptation (o (he breas( and reception o\ 
ipple. I'hc nuter surface of (his cavity is nice 
ly covered with the skin and nipple from a cow'i 
teat. This is applied and held in its place by tbi 
mother's fingers. The apparatus being close, tbi 
babe sucks Ihrougb the cow's nipple without irri 
laling in the least that of its molber. It is so ekil 
fully prepared that (he u(mo8t nea(oes» and purity 
are preserved, while (be infant is nourished without 
distressing i(s paren(. They may be had of Mr. 
Patrick Dickie, Apothecary, No. 413, Broadway, 
corner of Lispenard street. 
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(From (he Journal of Humanity.) 
RULES FOR MAKING GOOD BUTTER, 
If you have four or five cows, it Is best (o ehui 
every day; and by no means less frequendy then 
every other day. If you cannot churn every day, 
Ifaroiv in(a Ihe cream, when ga(bered, a bandfull of 
nice salt. In very warm woalher when milk « 
floon, put two heaping table spoonfulls of salt 
every pail of milk, before slraining. The quantity 
as well as the quality of butter is greatly improved 
by Ibis method. If you have ice, put a small piece 
into every pan of milk, and also into the cream when 
jou cburn. If you have no ice, put the cream into 
a pail and hang it in the well twelve hours before 
churning. In Ihe warm season cream should be 




WILU PIGEONS. 

The woods in the vicinity of this city, and also on 
Long island and New Jersey, are filled with wild 
pigeons. Some partd of Ihe Harlem ruad yesterday 
were lined wilb gunners, who found no di£cul(y In 
filling (heir bags in a shor( lime. JV. V. Ee. Post. 

Largo flocks of wild pigeons have, withi 
days, passed over the Fair Mount Dam- I 
these flocks are described by (he spectators as hav- 

ig been two or three miles long- [Pkitni. pa. 
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coldest weslber milk should not stand more Iban 36 
or 49 hours. Tbe utmost care should betaken lo keep 
every article used in making butler, perfectly sweet, 
by frequent and thorough scalding. 



A CHAaACTER. 
r any object more interesting, in so- 
n amiable young lady receiving her 
tering to Ibeir amusements, mingling 
111 every little tide of (alk, and directing the while, 
Ibe whole pleasant, but intricate, machinery of a 
parly. It requires aomcthing that may be called 
talent lo entertain company wilb grace and ease — 
lo draw out the retiring character of the reserved — 
bring congenial spirits into acquaintance and fancy 
its glittering flashes. A large party eonlaina varf 
dispositions, tempers, likings, antipathies. 
These are the materials out of which are to be c 
structed, pleasure, delight and enjoyment. Ii 
the peculiar province of woman, in polite aoci 
(o cement the difl'erenl elements of happiness 
gether by her plastic hand. In such a situation her 
skill is most seen oa well as fell- 
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(From the New York Morning Herald.) 
RELIEF FOR SUCKLING MOTHERS. 
There jare two remedial articles or Invention 
promising great advanlages to mothers and infanti . 
thai deserve to be more generally known. One of 
Ihem is intended to draw milk from a distended or 
obstructed breast; and is a beautiful subslilule for 
the human mouth. Persons skilful in sucking can- 
not always be procured, and when their service is 
obtained, they are not unfrequenlly disagreeable 
Iram their Itioks or behaviour to Ihe paKenI, more 
especially if she be of a ilelicale constitution. The 
apparatus now under consideralion, consists of a 
bag or bottle of elastic gum; Ihal may contain a 
gill, nicely connected with a piece of prepared boi 
wood. By its natural elaallcily the gum bag dis- 
tendii itself and attracts air through a small opening 
in Ibe box wood — when it is intended to be applied 
to tbe aip|>le it is pressed by the hand of the opera- 



THE BUTTERFLY. 
The Bullerfiy was a genllemao. 

Of no very good repute. 
And he roved in Ihe sunshine all day long 

In bis scarlet and purple suit: 
And he left bis lady- wife at home. 

In her ownseclnded bower; 
Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirled about 

With a kiss for every flower. 
His lady-wife was a poor glow-worm. 

And seldom from home she'd slii^ 
She loved him heller (ban all the world. 

Though little he cared for her. 
Unheeded she passed the day — ahe knew 

Her lord was a rover then; 
Bui when (he night came on, she ligbted her lamp 

To guide him over the glen. 
One nighl the. wanderer homeward came. 

But be saw not the glow-worm's ray: 
Some wild- bird saw Ihe neglected one. 

And flew with her far away. 
Then beware, ye Butterflies all, beware. 

If iuch a time should come; 
Forsaken by wand'riog lights you'll wish 

You had cbetubed the Tamp at home. 



CAMEL FIGHTS. 
Al particular seasons of Ibe year, camel fights are 
imon at Smyrna and Aleppo. Such eihibilions 
the disgrace of the vulgar, be they the high or 
low vulgar of all countries; and Ihe lion fights of 
savage Komans,the bull fights of Spain, the bull 
and badger bailings and cock fights of England, 
and Ihe camel fights of Asia hiinor, are equally in- 
dications of a barbarian spirit, which can only be 
eradicated by knowledge and true religion. Uf 
these, however, the camel fighls appear (he least 
objectionable- The camels at Smyrna are led out to 
a large plain, filled with eager crowds. They are 
muzzled, lo prevent their being seriously injured, 
for their bile is tremendau.t, always bringing Ihe 
piece out- A couple being let loose, Ibey run at 
each other with extreme fury. Mr. iMact'arlane 
thus describes to us this curious scene: — "One of 
the favorite holiday amusemen(s of the Turks of 
Asia Minor is furnished by (he camel camba(s. An 
ilosure is made, and twn camels, previously mux- 
zled so that they cannot hurt each other mueb, are 
driven in, and iaci(ed to fight with each other. 
Their mode of comba( is curious; they knock their 
heads together (laterally,] twist their long necks, 
wrestle with their fore legs, almost like bipeds, and 
seem to direct their principal atlenlion lo Ihe throw- 
ing dawn of their adversary, Dunng this combat the 
Turks, deeply interested, will back some one.caiDel( 
and some Ihe other; and they will clap their hands 
and cry out the names of their respeciivc favourites, 
just as our amalenis do with their dogt, or as Ihe 
Spaniards, al their more splendid and mure bloody 
bull fights will echo the name of the hiirdy bull or 
the gallant inalador. Tbe Pasha of Smynu used 
frequently lo regale the people wilb these specta- 
cles in an enclosed square bel'ure his palaee; and I 
saw tiieni, besides, once, ul a Turkish wedding, at 
Ihe village of Bournabah, near Smyrna, and anoth- 
er time on some other festive occasion, al Magnesia. 
I once, however, chanced to see a less innocent 
coolest, which 1 have nuliced in my volume of tra- 
vels. This was on the plain between Moiiuts Sipy- 
lua and Tarlalee, and ibe town of Smyrna. Il was 
a fighl in downright earneal. The huge rival* 
broke away from the airing, anJ set to in spite of 
their drivciv. They hit each other furiously, and it 
was with great dilficully Ihe devidgis succeeded iu 
separalin,; ihe^e (at other times) affectionate and 
docile aniiiialii,'' [.Vcna^triu. 
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{From the Giouceater Telegraph.) 
FISHERIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, S«, 
A eeoeral accouDt of (he fisheries of MaBiachu- 
setls and its neighboring stales fram (he jean 1780 
ta 1810, made in ihejear 1S15, b; a genlleman dow 
deceaseit, trho was well acquaialed wilb the buii- 
neas, and who took verj consiilerablepsina lomake 
hit slalemeni correct, il having been made bj par- 
licular request, and for a special purpose- A copj 
of tlie estiroaie here follows: 

"Mj cslcuialion is, that (here were employed in 
the Bank, Labrador and Bay Fisheries, in Ihe years 
above mentioned 1332 veesela yearly, viz: 584 to the 
Banks, and ti48 lo the bay of Cbaleur and Labra- 
dor. I Ibink that the 594 Bankers may be put down 
»t 36,540 tons, navigated bv 4617 men and boya, 
(each vessel carrying one boy.) They take and 
cure 510,000 quintals of fi>h; and averaging about 
three fares a year, and consume annually 81,170 
hogsheads of salt. The average cost of their ves- 
aels is about JJSOOO each— the average price of theii 
fish at foreign markets, is (6 per quintal. These 
Teasels also mike from their liah annually, 17,520 
barrels of oil, which commands about f 10 per bar- 
rel. Their equipments cost about |900 cach.anDU- 
allj, exclusive of salt. The 649 veaaels that Ssb at 
Ibe Labrador and ia the bay, I put down at 41,600 
tons, oavigated by 583 men and boys, — Iher take 
and cure annually, 548.000 quintals of fish— they go 
but one fare a year, and consume annually 97,300 
hogsheads of salt. The average coat of (he vessels 
is about ^600, and Iheir equipments, provisions, &e. 
18 (1050 each. Thi9descri|>tion of vessels is not so 
valuable ai tbe Bankers, more particularly Ibat tlaai 
which goes from the slates of iMsine, Couneclicul, 
and Ubode ialnnd, ae [bey are mostly sloops, of no 
very great value. Mofl of the vessels cuie a pari 
of their lish near tbe place niure Ihey calch them, 
on tbe beach, rocks, &.c., and tbe real after their re- 
turn borne. Several cargoes of dry fish are shipped 
yearly from Ihe Labrador, directly for Europe. The 
usual markets for (bese fiab are in the Mediterra- 
nean— say Alicant, Leeborn, Na|<les, Marieiltea, 
Sic. as small fish are preferred at those markets, and 
the greater part of Ihe fish-cau^lit up ibe bay, and 
at Iiabrador, are very small. The avsrage price at 
these fuh, at the foreign market is $5 per quintal. 
These vessels also make from their fisb about 20,000 
barrels of oil, which always meets a ready aale 
handsome pi'jce,aay from 8 (o f 13 pet barrel. Tbe 
moat of it is consumed in Ihe United Slates. 

Recaailtilalion.—Vl^i vessels employed in 
Bank, bay and Labrador Bsheriea, measuring, 
tons, 63,140; nimiberof men Ibey are navigated by, 
10,559; Dumber of bhds. of salt they consume, 
178.970; number of quinlala of fi>b they t^ke, 1,158,- 
700; number of barrels of oil made,37,530. There is 
also a description of vcsxels called Jijcgers, being 
small schooners, of about 30 lo 45 Ions, which fish 
in the south channels, on liie shouls, and near Cape 
Sable — their number 300, and carry about four or 
five hands each, ^ay 1-200 men, and lake about 
75,000 quintals of fisb annually, and consume ISOO 
hbds. ot sail, and make about 4000 barrels of oil. 
'heir fish Is geuerally sold for the West Indies, and 
■•ome consumption. 
""here is still another description of fishing vea- 
.)■, commonly called 'chebucco boats or pink 
'terns;' their number is 600, from 10 lo S8 tons, and 
'■rry two men and a boy each, say IHOO hands, and 
onsume annually 13,000 hbds. uf salt— Ihey take 
nd cure 1-20,000 quinlals of fish, wbieh are also 
■sed for the home and West India markets, except 
^e very fird which they lake rarly in the spring, 
■eing of an excellent quality, are tent to Ihe Bilboa 
wRrkel, in Sp-in, where the- bring ■ great p -e.— 



9,000 barrels of oil, I'here are also about 200 
schooners employed in the mackerel fishery, mea- 
suring 8000 Ions, carrying 1600 men and boys, lake 
50,000 barrels mackerel annually, and consume 6000 
bhds. of salt. Tbe alewive, shad, salmon, and her- 
ring fisheries are immenae, and consume a great 
quantity of salt. 
Toial — Whole number of fishing vessels 

of all descriptions, 3,331 

M.asuring in tons, 1 15,940 

Number of men employed in them, 16 "' 

Number of hogsheads of salt consumed, 965^970 
Number of qtk fish laken and cured, 1,353,700 
Number of barrels of oil, 50,530 

Number of barrels of mackerel, 50,000 

There are many persona who assert that in ODe 
year there were at Labrador, and up tbe bay, more 
Ihan 1700 vessels, besides tbe Bankers, but I 
very confident that Ibey are n:ucb mistaken." 



Oir THE PoiSOKODS PaOFESTT OF TBE BLiCK 

CHEKar Tree. 
TTu "Pruttui JVigra" of Botanult. 

The fact, that thewiiheredleavesof the black cher- 
ry area deadly puieon to cattle, bas been long known 
in the country; but I never recollect to bava heard 
of any ill consequences from tbe use of tbe bark, 
domei-tic remedy very much celebrated for tbe cure 
of Jaundice, &c. The following case is perfectly 
satisfactory to my mind, and must establish the fact 
uf its poisonous propertiiis beyond a doubt. On 
Thursday, July 35, I was called in great baslE to 
visit a young lady who had been seized with vertigo, 
insensibility and syncope, followed by an alarmio); 
dillicully of respiration, in consequence of a draught i 
of about half a pint of cider, Inken from a closely . 
slopped botlle, which was filled the evening prevt- 1 
ous wilb cherry bark, fresh from the tree. Tb^ 
symptoms were followed by a small pulse, nausen \ 
and vomiting- The more violenl symptoms passed 
otf in about twenty or thirty minutes, and before I ' 
saw her; yet 1 am inclined to believe, that a largei 
dose mtgbl have proved fatal without any return of 
sensibility. In Ibis case, il returned and the patient 
soon recovered wilb no ill consequences, except ex- 
treme languor and debility. 

Anolher young lady in Ihe family, who bad good 
health and constitution, look also, about Ihe same 
lime, a very small quantity of the conlenla of tbe 
botlle, and was inimcdiajety affected with fainlneag. 
giddiness of Ihe head, and tremor of the whole bo- 
dy, which lasted about halt an hour. 

Whether the bark in these cases was more poison- 
ous in consequence of Ibe small sprouta, from which 
it was taken, being broken down and parity wither- 
ed, [which is known to be Ihe case n'iib the leaves,) 
or whether such effect will be uniformlr produced 
when Ihe bark ia put immediately into closely stop- 
ped bottles, I will not attempt to decide. 1 relatu 
(be facts only, and hope they may lead to farther 

The discoveries of Ihe French chemists have re- 
cently ri^vealed Ihe truth, that ihe deleterious princi- 
ple of the leaves of tbe cherry and laurel, the ker- 
nels of Ilie peaiih, and some other vegetables, is ve- 
ry analogous lo the frussic or Hydro-Cyanic Acid. 
This acid, in its condensed form is one of the most 
virulent poisons in Ihe world; snuffed up the nostril' [ 
incautiously, it produces sickness, and even syn-j 
cope; a fealher dipped in it and drawn across tbe 
eye ball of an animal produces instant death — [a' 
method oRen resorted to by physiologists, to termi- 
nate the sufferings of animals which have been sub- 
servient lo tbeir experiments.] Two drops have been 
known to kill a vigorous dug in an instant. Tbe 
whole body of animals killed by il, exhales (he odor 
of bitter almonds, no disorganixalio" "*■ ' 'H*" ■' 
"■"aromati'"' '"er b-"ng ■'iwof-'^r 



(From the Richmond Compiler.) 
THE PRECIOUS METAL. 

It fvat more than five and twenty yean ago since 
BMwe lump of gold from tbe Cabarrus mine 
North Carolina. It was in the possession of a 
citizen orihat slate; and be seemed to have formed 
very sanguine expectations ofsuceess from working 
her mines.— The spirit of mining, however, appear- 
ed to sleep for several years; but Ihe diacovery of 
larger lumps, and fresher rainet, and a more extend- 
ed "auriferous" district, has given a new impulse to 
the researches for gold. More laborers are employ- 
ed; a greater capital is invested; and more ingeniout 
processes will be discovered, for extraetinE the me- 
tal, than have hitherto been exerted At ^ast nine 
of the counties of N, Carolina are found to contain 
gold.— Some of the adjoining counties in South Ca- 
rolina are gifttJ in the same mannei; and in Virgi- 
nia, Ibe spirit of mining is eagerly at work— io soma 
few places, it may bo said profitably at work; for 
Ibe hredericksburg Arena of the 3d slates, (hat tbe 
Company, which is mining ob the farm of Ur. 
Marshall Johnson, had obtained in the last four 
weeks. 1300 dwt. of native gold, worth about |1S(<0 
—tbe average value of their mining is about US per 
day— but the amounl of their expeoiet, or lb* ex- 
tent of tbe mioc. Is not staled. 

In this stale of the business, il ia intereiling to 
have some account of the mines of N. CarahDa, 
which may be depended upon.— Wo have this ac- 
count in the last No. of Silhman's excellent Journal, 
from the pen of U. Reinhart, Esq. of N. C, address- 
ed to Professor Olmstead, formerly a diatiftniihed 
professor in N. Carolina, now of Yalo College.— It 
appears, ibat for some year*, the Gold waa supposed 
to be confined to Cabarraa county; up to 1B23, the 
oxleol of the Gold regioa was estimated at only 1000 
square miles— but now it ia said to eomprise Ihe 
counties of Cabarrus, Montgomery, Anson, Meek- 
leoburg, Guilford, Cbatbam.Rowan, Davidson, and 
very recently Wake has been added to the list. Il 
now extends more than 100 miles lo the West of tbe 
Cabarrus mine.— But the reader will be better pleaa- 
ed to have before him the following description fnm 
Silliman'a Journal, already referred lo, with Notes 
from Professor Olmstead; 

"lo the course of last summer, an old man who 
had worked in the mines in Cabarrua, found some 
small parcels of gold in Rutherford county, between 
First and Second Broad river*. In the month of 
March last, near the same place, a few more speci- 
mens were found. Of these I purchased to the va- 
lue of »37. Shortly afterwards, similar discoveries 
were made in rapid succession near the South mouo- 
(ains, and on each side of them, in the counties of 
Rutherford and Burk • So well were those reward- 
ed Hho searched for gold, that in a short time, all 
Ihe common laborers were engaged in digging for 
It; and one dollar's worth of gold to the hand per 
dsy, was thought to be only tolerable businesi.t 
Confpaiiies were soon formed, and lands that would 
not bring one dollar per acre, were sold at thirty 
dullars. 



• At the baw of the Blue Ridge, on the east, lies the 
counties ot Rutherford, Burka and WUkes, in eaeb of 
which Ihe facB of the eountrv ia very uneven, being tra- 
versed by numeroua spurs of the Allogtiany mountains. 
Ttie county of Lincoln lies still farther east, and is less 
-oken, but is remarkably dislLnguished for the alnio- 
ince, variety and excellence of its iron ores, wbict 
■e, to some extent, manufactured into castings, anL 
udT iron. The SouLb mountains above mentioned ar 
seen on the west, from the viil^je of Lincoln ton, pre 
santing a grand and interesting outline. AU the fon 
going counties lie westward of the Cahaba rlvar, hr^ 
yond wbieh It was not supposed until reoeatly that th< 
gold country extended. — O. 

t This enount ii obtained by nerelj eoIIeatiiwV 
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"The gold is gol out of th« imall slreHms, soil ie 
CBlled •branch go!d:' — Digging is generally com- 
menceil al the bed of Ihe stresms, pnd continued on 
«acb side to Ibe adjacent liills. After Ihe lop earth 
and sand arc remofed, round Bint rocka (quattz?) 
are found such as usually occur in the beds of 
streams.'^ Aoiong this earth and sand, the gold ih 
ibund in particles from a very small siie to mastes 
of two pennyweights. I understand Ihal it was 
thought Ihal no gold was to be found below this de- 
posit of pebble and Sint rocks; hui lately, after pen- 
etrating Ihe layer of flint stones and pebbles, the 
■nioer) cama to a bed of very fine sand, varying in 
thickness ftom six to twelve inches, and below ihjs, 
•Dolher deposit of round fiint ttona and pcbLlet, 
which Is more abundant in i;uld than the rormer. 

*'The quantity of Ihe precious metal collected 
since the firsl of March, cannot be actually ascer- 
tainedj but two weeks ago about one thousand hands 
were al work, averaging each a dollar per day. — 
New discoveries of gold are daily making io Ibis 
county, (Lincoln,) but our mines have not as yet 
proved BO rich as those in Rutherford and Burke be- 

"Quicksilver has been found connected with Ihe 
gold. I had doubted Ihii fact, though it had been 
repeatedly asserted; but this day, a man who can be 
relied on, and has worked at one of the mines Jn 
Burke, showed me a small quantity of quicksilver, 
which he asserted that be obtained at the mine.f 

"Many exaggerated reports are put in circulation 
respecting the value of the go\ti mines, with Ihe view 
of enhsDi-ing the price of lend wilhiu that region; 
but to fair are Ihe real motives for enterprise that 
many of out most prudent and wealthy citizens are 
making arrangements to enter largely into the busi- 
ness. So eager are people to lind large pieces of 
gold, Ihal Ihey hurry through the process of washing 
in 3 very wasteful manner. It is even Ihotigbt that 
(be earth which has already passed thro' their hands, 
would, by careful management, yield another pro- 
duct a: great as Ihal which (bey obtained in Ihe Crat 
instance. Very little of Ihe dust is collected, nor is 
the business reduced lo any system. We have great 
need of a few ingenious Yankees, to invent labor 
saving and econooiical macbiaes for us." 

* That is, probably, exhibiting the appearance of 
having been worn by attrition — showing that tliis pecu- 
liarity marks the dDposils of gold here, as well as it 
Cabarras. Sco "Olmaiead on the gold mines of North 
Carolina" in (his Journal, Vol. IX. The account here 
given, bj a gentlemen not at all interested in the theo- 
ries of tliese forniationa, appears to favour the opinion 
thai lliay are deposits from water, and not merely) as 
professor Mitchell has muintaineil in a late volume of 
this morkjthe result of a decoioiiosition of the associat- 
ed rocks — 0. 

t Probably this was not of native origin. — 0. 



eartb, and ihe trackless bosom of the ocean. — How 
(hat epoch, have been Ihe alliances and 
us nations, and the bailies and ruvolu- 
lioos in which polentales have been crushed, old 
governments overthrown, and naiions had Ibeir 
Girth 1 What a vasl slore-house of recollections, 
founded on the experience of an individual, com- 
prismg Bs he does, within his personal observation, 
the facts and events for which even eiisling genera- 
lions have already to search by ibe dim and decep- 
tive light of history! 

That Ihe venerated individual Ihus spared by 
Providence through almost an hundred years, should 
be (he only one living of Ihe few devoted patriots 
who signed the Declaration of our national Inde- 
pendence, and Ihe one who hazarded most upon Ihe 
issue; lha( he should be moreover an undevialing 
encourager, and in himself a brilliant example of 
piety, patriolisDi, temperance, personal honour and 
cheerful submission to the will of heaven; ought 
ety not to be withoul its ioiluence in promoting 
these virtues, without which neither naiions nor in- 
dividuals may hope for respect, prosperity or bappi- 
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rr Chirles CiRROLi, OF Carbolltoh, su 
ing still all hiscompatriotsnbosigned the Declan 
of Anietican Independence, passed happily, on 
day last, the ninetysecond anniversary of big birth 
day— blessed yel, on entering bis ninety-Ihird year, 
with good health, cheerful spirila, the love of his 
family and friends, and the benedictions of his 
country. 

How fruitful of evenis, of the deepest interest to 
science and to mankind, has been Ihal i>eriod of 
time nhii:h Providence has allowed him (o witness, 
beyond the ordinary length of human life and obser- 
vation.' How prodigious, during that prolongation 
of hi< existence, has been the march of inlellecl; 
tvhal wonderful facilities have been discovered for 
exploring and traversing the hidden treatures of the 



|t3* SroeK Cattle Expected.— It has long 
been felt as an inconvenience that there has been 
no system for supplying our market with tlock callle. 
Id be fattened by the grazier. Those who have 
had it in their power to carry n lot, whether large or 
small,of dry callle through Ihe winter, and lo fallen 
them the neil summer on grass, have found difficulty 
in supplying themselves wilh Ihe lean or slock cat- 
Ite, because they are not brought into our market, 
Dor within reasonable distance, for sale. 

That inconvenience is likely soon to be experi- 
enced no longer. We have before us a letter from 
a drover of Somerset county, Pennsylvania, who 
says that about the 6r9( of next month he will be 
down wilh 500 head. 

We have this as (he commenoemenl of Ihal regu- 
lar system of supply a( staled periods every year; 
which will bring Ihe drover and the grazier fairly 
Inge t her— where Ihe former may obtain a fair price, 
and the laller wilh Ihe least trouble be supplied wilh 
the number and the kind of beasts suited lo his fatm 
and his means of fattening them. 

For this commencement of a great public conve- 
nience, we are indebted, as often happens, no! to an 
exclusively practical farmer, but to Ihe penetration 
and public apiril of an opulent citizen, who doea 
nothing by halves— who docs not belong (o Ihe 
family of procraslinators. Those who are ever 
silting cross-legged, propped up on three chairs, and 
saying. Ibis ought to be done, and Ihal ought to be 
done, and [ wi^-h t'other could be done; — drones, 
that if left alone, would slill be using wooden 
ploughs, drawn by oxen's tails! 

This gentleman happened lo want a number of 
dry cattle, saw the irregularity and inconvenience 
of being supplied by sending lo the west, and how 
much more natural and proper that they should be 
driven here in Ihe midst of a great number of pur- 
chasers who mi^hl want; some few and some many. 
He took at once the necessary steps lo accomplish 
it; h« engaged that b fair market should he found 
for 300. We shall accordingly have 500 Ihe ts( of 
October, end hereaAer an ample supply adtoted lo 
fatras of every grade. Whilst on this subject we 
may pertinently, but in hasle, add some further re- 
marks. The farmers of Maryland, as it seems to us, 
go (00 much and loo uniformly for a /ets targe sta- 
ples— placing, timeout of mind, their whole depen- 
dance upon— corn- wheat— tobacco- without re- 
garding the ever varying demand, and withoul per- 
ceiving, for example, that sometime* tvbea corn is 
low beef may be high, and that the one might be 



profitably converted into Ihe other, and so of other 

ihing.. 

Ill Pennsylvania, we do not mean Ihe parls most 
distant from market, for Ihere il U moat proGlable lo 
roue aallle— we mean Ihe old fertile thickly settled 
parls of it, almost every farmer fallens a few bul- 
locks for sale— some perhaps not mnre Ih^n two. 
So we know it is in the neighbourhood of Salem, 
New Jersey, one of the moat independent and cash 
paying communiiiea in (he United Stales. A fir- 
mer who has not more than lOOacresofland wilt fal- 
len perhaps twelve bullocks; we cannot speak with 
precision, but these we suppose lu cost about f 13 or 
tl5, and (0 sell for «25 or (30, besides Ihe manura 
they yield, In a word, Ihey make their caleulalioni 
not lo low the sustenance on which even one might 
be profitably prepared for market. Does Ihe sami: 
though I fulness — Ihe same habits of economical cal- 
culation and practice obtain in Maryland? No. 
There are hundreds of farmers, large and small, 
who never sent a quarter of be*f to market, nay. 
who do not fatten enough for their own use, and yet 
who have or might hiive abundance of straw or hay 
lo carry a dozen bullocks through the winter, and 
hundreds of acres of almost unlnclosed range in 
which Ihey would fatten for the fall market. Why 
is il not done? Because in some cases they never 
thought of it! They have not been accustomed to 
it; they raise their callle instead of selling their 
calves, and buying dry cattle at four years old — and 
Snally because there has been no where below Fre- 
derick county a regular supply of stock callle. The 
success of the present experiroeni will obviate IhaC 
difficulty in future— the whole subject may be en- 
larged upon in this paper al anolber time when we 
are not so hurried. 

O" Thk Crop or Iksiah Corn, though more 
abundant than usual, appears (o be less so than was 
anticipated, since it hns been stripped of its re- 
dundant habiliments and exposed naked to the 
view— the idea is, that Ihe aliengtb of the land wsa 
put in full requisition by weather uncommonly fa- 
vourable for that purpose, and was exhausted in a 
great measure in the production of ilalk and blade. 
and that when the lime arrived for it to perform its 
last funclion.lhat of perfecting the farinaceous part of 
Ihe product, Jhe remaining strength of the land was 
not equal to the task of completing, covering and 
filling the ear. Il is lo be apprehended loo thai a 
good deal maybe caught by Ihe frost. Afler all, 
the crop will be comparatively a good one, and were 
the people only oul of debt and would Ihey praclisa 
all raliona) economy, surely no land under (lie sun is 
more abundant wilb all that should be esteemed the 
solid comforts of life — nilb Ihe means at hand to 
make leather, wool, cotton, and Dux — heer, cider, 
milk, butter, and corn enough and lo spare fur 
poultry, hogs, and cattle, and all but wefeu Aorset; 
the farmer, if let alone, might live content if be 
could only be saved from vicious legistalion, for ha 
would scarcely have need of any government. 

P. i>. A candidate for the legislature, in Talbot 
county, adverlisea that he is for reducing the ptr 
ditm and lessening the number of members. We 
shall see, if the proposition be made, whether it will 
be fairly met. One ihing is very certain, that were 
the pet ditm reduced lo two dollars, corresponding 
with the price of produce, it would work a double 
saving.— The sessions would not be so long by » 

JC7° EABLrFHosT— A lelter dated Campbell's 
Station. Tennessee, September 8, says "Ihe tender 
vines were last night killed by frost, and the wild 
pigeons have arrived in small numbers," (Il will 
be borne in mind, thai pigeons lake up their totntrr 
qaaTltn io the soulhern and south western states.) 

We have had several instances of hoar frost in 
the vicinity of BaKimore, within the lasl twg wceki. 
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aod Ihs nea(ber has been genrrallj' ^uite cold. 
Last Fridaj morning we law a sigbl never berore 
wilDciaed bvasin the middle of September. Stand ing 
on the hill "by St. Paul's church.at about 8 o'doek, 
our notice *vas attracted bj the perpendicular 
cotumna of white smolie that ascended apparent!; 
from everj chimney in the ciir lo a height equal lo 
what we erer nvt attained in the cieHreat shy and 
the coldest weather of a winter morning Through- 
out, this year hai been one of singular seasons. 
The wiater was uncammoni; secere; the spring late 
but otherwise remarkably favourable lu vegetationi 
(he summer so intermingled with rain and sunshine, 
ai to give a growth to vegetation, hardly ever 
passed; and the autumn, so far. unusual for its early 
frosts, and for peculiar qualilies for the early ma- 
(drily oi' the fruits of the earth. But allhough the 
pigeons have already began to go into winter quar- 
ten, we have not observed the mare certain heralds 
of winter — the wild geese from the northdrn lakes 
flying to the tune of "lainUr is coming." 

Extract— Ha;MU>(Jt, (_Jf. C-) Sept, I. IS 
A great number of our best farmers here 
turned their attention to hunting gold, and ii 
have been very succeuful. There are new 
coveries making every day, and I have no doubt but 
there is found in this county, viz: Mecklenburg, c 
Iboutand dollar* worth of gold per day on an a< 
rage. Respeclfully jours, W. I. W. 

[We have reason to think there are some in North 
Carolina who have not yet hit a vein.] 



LjtiBST FoRBiGK News. 

Sinea our last, intelligence has been received from 
Europe to the 13lh August. A complete change 
had taken place in the French Cabinet, and the new 
ministry was considered adverse to the interests of 
the Liberals. There is not much news from the seat 
of war. Tba Kusiiiins were passing the Balkan, 
and these mountains were no longer considered a 
barrier, A Paris paper of August H, has the follow- 
in)! remarks relative to the harvest: 

"The accounts from difierent parts ofthc king- 
dom, as well as Tram several foreign countries, rela- 
tive to tbe proeper.l of the harvest, ar^ very favora- 
ble. In the environs of fjaumur the crops are ex- 
tremely heavy and in good order. Letters from 
Catalonia statet hat the corn harvest will be most 
abundant and the price of grain is expected lo be 
low. A letter oflhe ITlh ult. from Christiana says: 
— A \aiif: continued drought has been succeeded 
during the last month by plentiful showers, which 
have removed all our appreliensians for the harvest. 
The price of grain, honever, particularly rye, con- 
linuea to rise." 

General Lafayette i^ at present with the greater 
part uf his family at Chavaniac. From thence be 
H-ill proceed lo Daujibiny on a vi^it to his graod- 
diiughler, the lady ol M. Augu»lin Perier. 

Fartign Tobacco. — By a notice published in the 
French papers, it appears that the first eoneouri fur 
the purchase of Tobacco will be opened in Februa- 
ry or March next. The day of the opening will be 
fixed in all November. The Administration will 
iidge by comparison of Ibc samples representing 
'■>! dilTerent quHlities,— Judi^es appointed by one or 
.noreufthe Chambers of Commerce will assist in 
ha comparison. It is recommended lo merchants 
" elbibit none hul ihc best leaf, lit for maniifactu- 
■■i; by ihc Regie, and lo discard such Tobacco as 

.eak, 8- w-i" ..<..."».." >.-; ..tr. '.-;.., 

V,... . 



U. S. short staple, and 3 or 3 an Brazils.— The salet 
from tbe 1st to the 8th, comprise 2917 bales, inclu- 
ding M34 Uplands, Alabamas, &c. at SO lo 961— 
414 Louisiana, b6 to 108; 101 do. damaged, by auc- 
tion, 77 to 97. Imports same lime, 3159 bales U. S. 

About 100 bbla. good Am. Flour have been retail- 
ed at 40f, but the demand is very limited, and there 
are now no purchasers at that price. No sales ot 
Rice have been made — the demand having totally 
subsided. 

LivaspooL Markets, Aug. 1 1. 

Demand for Cotton last week very moderate; 
sales 9380 bags, without alteration in prices; S. i. 10 
a 14id.;Stained,5lB9d.;Bowed, 5 add; Orleans, 
7 a 7id., and 71 a tid; Mobile 5 a 5id.; market on 
Saturday and Monday quiet; sales ofSOO bags. Rice, 
only 20 casks sold at l»sGd. 

LiVXRFOOI. COBN ElCHAHOE, Aug. 1 1, 

Supplies of foreign grain this week very small. 
Duly has been paid upon about 1400 qrs. foreign 
wheat, but notwithstanding the probabilily of an 
immediate increase io the duty, some few parceh 
have again been placed under tbe King's locks: In- 
dian Corn continues lo find a retail demand, and 
without variation in prices [31s «d a 34s.] Several 
parcels American Flour have been sold without 
submilliog to any reduction. 



Prieci Current in Boiton, Stptembtr IB. 

.Sppla, best, bhi. a . Btaiu, white, bushel 

a 1.00. £»/,mess,bbl. lO.BOall.OO; cargo No. 1, 
00 a 9.&0; No. 2, 8.00 a B.SO. Btitttr, inspected, No. 
new, lb. .13 a ,1S. Chctit, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
ed milk, i. a .3. Flmtr, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.00 a 
e.l6; Genesee, 6.B7 a B.ib; Kye, best, 3.£Oa3.7G. Grain, 
Corn, bu.. 60 a 6i; Rye, .63 a .65; Barley. 67) Oats. 4£ a 
.46. Hogi'-Lcffi, Ist sort, new, lb, ,8. Park, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 17.00; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.00; Cargo, No. 1. 
ti.50 a 13.00. Sicdt, Herd's Grass, bushel, 2.00] Orch. 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
TaU Meadow OaU Grass 3.00; Had Top .es a 1.00; Lu- 
I, lb. .36 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Cloier, 33 a .&0; 
Ked do. Northern, .7a. 8; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Man- 
gel VVurzel . IVoot, Merino.full blood, washed,.32 a 

.34; do. do. unwashed,. 16 a.!3; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .SS a .30, do. half blood, .24 a .SB; do. quarter, 
washed, .!2 a .IS; Native, washed .tO a .!!; Fulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .34 a 36; do. Id sort, .tl a .25; do. 
spiDning, Istsorl, !7 a ,30. 

Price* Currenl in Phiiadeipkia, Septcfober 33. 

Itu-tosx, yellow .3Sa,!4; Beau, bushel $1.00 a 1.25; 
£«/, mess 10.60b 11, prime 9 b9. 50, cargo T; fuller, No. 
l,.7tB.S, No. 2, .5 a. 6; Collim, New Orleans .10 a -li. 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
10; feiiJ/iert, Sauth.,32a.34,West. ,32b.34; Flai.li 
a. 8. i^fMr,sup.6.76; finB,5.35aS.EO; Rye3.62ta3,7&; 

Cornmeal, hds. ll.GOa , bis. eS.SS; FJaxiad, 

a ; bu. 1.06 a 1. OS; Gioin, Wheal 1.00 a 1.05; 

Rye .50 a.60. Corn 1. e. white, .47 a. 48,1. c. yellow, .49 
- '" U. C, round, .63 a .54; Oats .25 a .30, Barley, Pa. 
— 1 do. East, .65 a .60; black-ejod Peas .40 a .60. 
Hnmt, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia .S a .9, Western .8 a .6i; 
//nap, 200 a^lO; Lord, .6 a.3; Oij, linseed,. 68 n 63; ^orJr, 

s, 13. 25 a 13. 50, prime 10 a J0.60; cargo 10. 60 a II. 00; 

,3.50 3.00; Ts6<Kca, Kentucky |.4 a .7, Vtr. ,4^ a ,7; 

il.comiiicin washed lb. .26 a ,38, half blood .£8 a .3' 
Ihree Quarters blood .31 a .32, full blood -34 a .36; w 
washad, generally 10 cents less, according to quality. 



NOTICE. 
The fubseriber has just received from the Messrs. 
Landretb's, a fresh assortment of Cabbage Seeds— 
(larly York, of Messrs. Landreth's raising, and aho Im- 
ported. — Also, just received. Orchard Grass Seed, pro- 
bably of as good rjuality es can be had in this city — and 
likewise, ^luO bushels of Clover Seed, of excellent quali. 
ty, from Penn's Valley, Pa.; Ploughs, Wheal Fans, 
r-r^jr- r-,.-,^, -1, ,.i,n»i-TS, !tc. (ic. OQ hand, as Ur-'-> 
■1NATHAN S. EASTM*"- 
■"d. 3« "-tl sir--' 



Saturday, 26 

Sunday, 27 

Monday, 27 

Tuesday, 29 

Wednesday,.. 30 
Thursday,. ... 1 
Friday, 2 



Su». Length Uoon 

Kiaea. Seta, of days. Rises. 



6 34 

6 58 

7 98 



New Moon, 371h, 8 h. 56 m. Eve. 
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C»rTcettd for thi Jnurican Farmer. 
BALTiuoaa Mabeitb. — There is a small advnnoe in 
Howard street flour owing to the small quantity coming 
in— the price from wagons is $5.50; from stores, t&.tH 
to $6,75. We have heard of no sales of moment at the 
latter price; but holders are firm in the expectation erf' 
obtaining it. Tbere is no change in wheat Corn is 
scarce and in demand at quotations. Oats are very 
scarce and a considerable advance has taken place in 
tbe price. live Slock. There is a good deal of beef 
on the hoof in market, but no material chaoge in price. 
Toaacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (B.OO ■ 13.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 4.D0 ■ 6.00— fine 
red, 8.00 a 13.00, forwrapping 7,00a 12.00— Ohio, eom- 

I, a — .—good red a .—fine yellow 

' ■ 3.00. — Rappahannock, 3.60 a 4.00 — Kantnckj, 
line 4.50 a 7.00 — wrapping, 4.50 a 7.00. 

FLOoa — best white wheal family, JS.SS a B.7i*— bq. 
per. Howard St, 5. 62^ a 5.75; city mills, 5.00 b fi.iSSu^ 
quahanna, — . Cobn Mbal, bbl. 2.a7i— Oaai», bestred 
vbeat, 9S ■ 1.00;— best white do. l.OS a l.)D; ord>- 
lary to good, ,90 a .95 — Cork, white, .41 r .4S| yel, .41 
1.43 — Rtb, — a. 45— Oats,. 33 a. 36 — Bcahb, 1.10a I. I» 
-PaAB,.60 e .BS— Clover SBEn,3.1S a S.SO — TimOtit, 
1 1 2.60 — OaciiARDGRasB,!aS.60 — Herd's, .7fi a l.OO— 
Lucerne .371 a, ftOlb. — Barlet, ,46a,S0 — Flabsup,.75 
-COTTOM, Virg. ,9i a .10— Lou, .1 1 a .11— Alab. .9 a 
10 — Mississippi ,10 a .I'l— North Carolina, ,8a.S^ 
lieo..9a,10— WHiBat:T,hhds. Isl p. .CSl ■ 2S-inbbl». 

24 a 25}— Wool, common, iiDwashed, lb. .15 b.IB 

washed,. 1 8 a. 20 — crossed, .20 a .!!— three-quarter, -tS 
.30--f<ill do. .30 a. 50, accord'g lo qual. — Haup, RuitU, 
3n,)2IOa—r; Country, dew-rolled, 120 a 140— water- 
rotted, 170a ISO— FiEH, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl. 

'50; do, trimmed, B.60 — North Carolina, No. 1, ■ 

.60— Herrings, No. I, bbl, 3.75 a 4.00; No. I, 3 60a 
.iS—Mackerei.No. l,5.37ia6.5D; No. 1,4.75; No. S, 
1.75 — Bacon, hams, Ball, cured, .9 a .tO; do. Eastern 
Shore, .121 — hog round, cured, .7 a .8 — Feathers, ,30 
.31— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $4.00, ground, 
.25 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, $4,50 a Jl.OO. 
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(CoDlinued fram page ZIO.) 

Of Ibt dtgrct of imtformity uhieh eon bt oblmud 

the d^aail parU of the Jktee. 

Unifonuil; irhKbiiM desirable, bui id seldom ob- 
tainrd. in it >uperfine Reece, ii quite common in one 
of inrerior quality buf It is (ben i tuatler of verj Nitle 
imporlaoce. In fact ibc coarser ihe wool, rbe more 
VQiform it is oaluralij, wnee tlie whole fleece man 
■early approiiniiile* lo (he latl crop of wool, in 
Wttieh all qualides musl neceisartly b« confotiodBd. 

Od the other band, (he diOei^nce* oboerred be- 
Ineen Ibe beat and Ibe worat paria, muBt occaaion 
differencet in value aa much lesa in proportion to 
the inferioritj of (be fleece; when the fleece In, on 
the conlrarf, aaperGne, Ihe adranlages rengKinK 
from uniformity are (he more manifeK, inaimuoh 
Sa the wool h rated higher, and ifill In consequence 
Mcure to Ihe eroirer a bighT average price. 

Our object being here (o indica(e (be degree of 
nnifannitj' that can reaaonablj be eipected we will 
pai* over the verj rare exaniplet of an aliooit coni- 
piete uniforniitf — evamples, in fact, that mugi be 
considered as exception*: hut we think, that found- 
ed upon the following consideration*, the limit i» 
MttW eslabbihed. 

A auperBne animal (parlicularl; if nearly depri- 
ved of wool on the cheek and lower portion of ibe 
less) cannot be esteemed suflicientlj perfected, but 
wEph lis fleece (excepting some lacks near Ihe end 
of (be iscbion, some towards thp root and dock oJ 
tbe tail; and finally some others perhaps on Ihe 
Bapo of tbe bead] will be fit, by its uaifDrmtty of 
lineppss and qu*l>i7, to •i.t.r >»•- (l>e MOM aHuK- 

naroi with Ihe wool of tbe shoulders, the sides asdi 
(U'lks- Eveo the wool of the belly nbould. in oiji 
nary caseo, be equally Soe wiib lbs rest of (b< 
fleece, and should not be eeparaled fron it but 
when it is decidedly (oo short, as sometimes hup- 
peiis towards tbe middle of the belly, in conseqii'nce 
of ad altetalion of colour, and other of the eienliaj 
qualities brought on by Ibe neglect of the httr. 

In fine, subtracting nil the wool of the bel^, and 
carrying on the triage, or picking, with Ibi most 
acrupHloui attention, Ihe animal niuii yiild tie four 
fifth of the weight of its fleece in srfnet if first 
quality, and Ihe remaininfc fiflh mus- uJniit' in one 
eighth refuse, and seven eighili!^ ofgcud wool. 

Thr above criteria of a superfii! animal are not 
tO" riEoroua; fur if it cnnnot »l«^» be exjiecled 
tliat a Hhole flork will present ints lriat:t so fa 
Tour^ble a result ai the abive, it usl, however, br I 
such, that if divided into ihree does nearly equal 
in number, none of Ihe Grst clasthall remain be 
low this degree of unilnrmilj. 

Of the Gtotcth of Iht IVool itr Shearing. 
, We have already sdi.l lh:it il fibre, bavmg n|. 
ready been broken by ihe shearsas forever lost it< 
pointed etiremily, and that in ad of being dis 
po-«d to anieliomle as it reCFdi:rDm Ihe root, it is 
evident Ihal il Itiids to becordeTeriorated; me 
bave even attempted to expUithis phenomenon, 
which is mauifeateiJ in a partic r manner in cer- 
tain wools. 

Tb-it portion of Ibe fibre, nh remains attached 
to (he skin after (.hearinc, brinhat which is nalu 
rally the finest, it fullows, thai 'might be induced 
into error, if immediately aflehe opera'ion, we 
were to judge of Ibe fineness : uniformity which 
il is to attain al roaimii}, froDie appearaneei nf 
this portion of the Sbrf; becailbe idea formed 01 
it iroold be too larnurahle. 
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On the other hand, somclirae after shearing 
when Ihe fibre h^s sprung out anew,il might be un- 
favourably jodged of with equal injustice, because 
then it hecomes sensibly coarser, untd a certain 
ptiml (which may be laid down, on an average, as 
a half more Iban its dismeler,} at which il improves 
as It arrives at maturity. 

We deem it useless to seek the causes of thesi 
differences of fineness on (be second growth of thi 
wool; all we wished was lo call (be attention of oui 
readers to (he subject, guarding them, al the same 
lime, against the false indications lo which tbev 
might give rise. 

Of t)ie weis'it of thefkue, and qf ili produce. 
It will always be a difficult matter to come lo 
any proper undersUnding, whenever the compara- 
tive weight of different fleeces is required, if allen- 
;ion be jiBid to tbe gross weight alone, in the greasy 
.late, The grower, who may boast, for eiatcple, 
uf having gathered fleeces of ten pounds weight, 
may think be has attained a grcal advantage over 
him who will be able to show only five pounds. But 
llf 'ft" P""'"' fleece, clogged with dung and din, 
yield after tbe scouring operation, only twenty per 
"-"t. whilst thai of five pouods has produced as 
;ha» 40 per cent, (which may he the case in fine 
and well managed flocks,) it is evident ihal ihe ad- 
mlage is only apparent, and tbe grower of the 
five pound fleece will bave a decided one in the 
quJily of Ihe wool, which will not have been in- 
r;d by Ibe pressure of bo great a quaolitv of for- 
(t mailers.* '' 

We shall confine ourselves, in this place, to this 
iRleobservalion. relating lo aboul the extreme 
ItmilB of produce after tbe lad scouring. Il will 
. huidantJy show thai il is entirely useless to men 
ion Ihe weight of a fleece in its greasy stale, when 
le visb lo ascertain from it its real weight if at 
[beHme lime, we cannot show the loss il will un- 
dwgo afler ibe operation. 

(Srctioh 2. 
OfthtJUece of Ihe Lamb. 
It would he a great object attained, if we could 
irrive by means of ibe relations existing betweer 
he wool of the lamb and that of the full grown an- 
mi.1, at a knowledge of ihe qualities of ihe Isiter, 
lothing should be neglected to obtain this happj 
result. Ihe usefulness of this invesljgation mu, 
idem as regards Ihe sale of the lambs, and thei 
assortment with a view to the propaeation of th. 
breed; ..e are, however, on this subject compelled 
to give bui a very uncertain opinion, amounting at 
to a conjecture Perhaps the many and mi- 
researebea m which we are now engaged will 
throw some light upon this question, and later we 
may xucceed in «labii»hing a theory upon posili>o 
jrd concluwvr facts. J i- i- 

I We have nor, nevertheless, tbou-hl It unworlhv 
Ihealtcnlion of our readers to submit to them rb,' 
result of some experiments which wi ' 
with great care xnd upon a large scale, n ,t very 
certain that these riperimenis are not ad^qualo to 
the satisfaclory solution of any of the dilScullies 
hut tbej may put flie enlightened practitioner on 
the way of more important discoveries Lei us 
however, first consider, the appearance of Ihe wool 
nn the lamb, and Iheclassificatmn resulling ftom if 
rh^ Hr.! «n„l „r .k- i.._t :- fhg„cleriae,i hy 



ed by tbe eilreraities of these fibres; that as the 
lamb grows older these locks disappear, and ihe 
libres become fl.l at Ibe end, instead of curled as 
they were before. May we not ascribe this pro- 
gressive Battening to a favorable provision of nature 
calculated lo facilitate ibe gliding off of the rain and 
snow for the sake of protecting Ihe internal fleece 
and the skin of the animaP 

Besides Ihese small curly locks which accompa- 
ny the lamb at bis birth, his body is frequentlr ear- 
nished with one or even two sorts of down 

The first of these would have somewhat' the ap- 
pearance of a Jarre, in the brilliancy of ibe hair of 
which It IS composed, if these were coarse, smiolh 
and stiff, and simply curved, instead ofbeing par- 
tially fine and more or less frizzled. 

fn some cases these hairt do not overreach the 
locks of the fleece; in others they do. 

Ihe second sort of down is composed of hairs 
ihal are longer than the former, and less transpa- 
rent. Ibey are unequalin their lengtli, their firm- 
and their softness 



ir sometime after tbe 

consequence of (hia 

illed them doun, to distinguish them 
apparently similar nature, which 



we hav 

from Ihote ^^ ^ ,.„„„ ,.., 

Iambi ofcommoo mongrel breeds, and , .„, 

inferior mermo breeds, bring with Ihem at birth, and 
which are permanent. 

We abnif, therefore, divide Ibe merino lambs inio 
wo clawes: iho.e (bat are entirely deprived of the 
wo sorts of down which we have 'first described, or 
Ihat have only short {menu.) hair not extending be- 
yond the fleece, we will call naked lambs, lap^au^ 
<;) and those thai are provided with these two 

t^t 1 i"T- '" '"''" 7 '"' 1"'""i'y. "e will call 
hairy lambs (agneaux poilui) 

Generally speaking, it is In merino flocks of mid- 
dling fineness that the greatest number of b.i™ 
lambs are found; although some'ime. (bey are lik^ 
lie met Wilh in strperfine flocks. 
Let HI now stale the observations we alluded to 
I (lie commencemciit of this section 
We have subjected (o experiment a lot of sheep 
elected Horn a flock uf great purity; this lot wo df- 
viae.1 into three cla we*, according lo the fineness of 
the bearers.- Tbe following ar«\be resulls which 
we have obtained: 

Lambs more or Lambs verv 

less hairy. naked, 

63 per cent. 38 per cent. 

Ti percent. SSperceot. 

100 per cent. 

compare this with what the Iambs 

) regards the beaiily of thei: 



si class gave 

d do gsve 

3il dut gave 

' :t us hoii 

become i 



St deg. 6ne 



!d do. 3d do. 
prct. 



wool of the lamb 
lie pointed nature of the enila of its 
— rthy of remark, that with such 



fibre 



It I 



disposition. 



which remains until after the first abearing the 



IT less serrated, and form- 



perceived that n-c allude here onlv to the com- 

paralife weights of the Beeces, and not L their %,"« 

ipeak of them in tliis taller 

say, may not be 



shall have 
respect, and what we shall have l< 
iranting in interest. 



r naked I; 

I produced 

j hairy lambs 

I proili,c,-d 60 40 

rnakedLmhs 
adcbss J Pfo-luced 67 SS 

I hairy lamlis 

L produced 13 35 ei 

3d class >''»''7l^n'hs 

( produced 34 s« 

_ l'inallj,au..,raini- up all the classes of sheep, we 
Imri thai they ham produced 32 per cent, of their 

• As iiiir rBgislcrs did not, at this lime, state the vari- 

"■"".rcumsunccs relating lo the fleece of the lambs al 

e bate not bien able to determine whether 

J( thiiir binh At for Ihe rami, 

lieen born noted, for siiice n long 



I heir birth, 

'i. 



separating the lambs of this 



hack MB hail 

lo use ihRm ns breeders.' 

We have not been able lo allore more than nine 
sheep to the ihird das-.. We regretted that this Dumber 

10 small, because it would have been curious to be 

to Elate the complete want of any naked iambs 
amorEJl a greater number of nnimiliof this quality. 
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total number in very naked Iamb», and 68 per eent- 
in lambs more or lesa bairy; Ihat or the Grar, 59 per 
cent hare been or firsl fineness, 34 of second fine- 
ness ind S of third fineness; ibal amanc Ibe hair; 
iambs 42 per cent, hare become of first finenesa, 31 
of second, and 37 of (bird. 

These results that seem alternately to confirm and 
infirm each other, nre, upon the whole, farourable, 
as regnrits the naked lamba; however, we cannot 
too oflen repeat, that i( is necessary to be ?erf cir- 
cumspect in drawing our conclusions; for, if we ex- 
amine in di^tail, Ibe experiments we hnre just slated, 
we must admit the existence of facts Ihal render us 
Torj timorous ae to the application of these conse- 
quenci 

""■''" ' ■■ ' will now content ourseiTes 

V much il is necessary lo al- 



inttmled city ol Delaware, 14 miles, where the ca- 
nal falls into the Delaware, and on our waj passed 
'' "Deep Cul," and bad many other views of 



that. 



That fact, vfhich vi 

with elating, shows b 
tend (o the quality of e 
of forming an opin' 



to the future value of the 



:rior beauty, jean ed 
comptelely nated; in 1833, (be rams not ba' 
been changed, the same bearer yeaned a lamb which 
wast he roust hairy that ive had eve 
1824, the lamb is as beautiful as its mother, and the 
young ram is seemingly not inferior to it.'' 

We are about continuing, with slill more care, 
our experimenla upon the lambs, and should we 
aucceed in discovering any constant relations be- 
tween the conditions of (heir Reece and the quali- 
ties which they are likely lo acautre afterwards, we 
certainly shall not have nastea our time and pa- 
tience; for, without a knovrledge of these relations, 
if there be any, il is impossibk- lo make any certain 
calculalion as lo what will be the wool of the sheep 
nrben examined as a lamb. To Ibis effect, we have 
devoted our attention this year to some mini 
tails, and among others lo the numl>er of small locks 
apparent to a given space, as well as to Ibe period 
of Ibe shedding of the diAerent sorts of hair; " 
would appear, from Ihe number of locks, Ihal 
varies from 36 to 76, on a square inch of surfai 
Tbis observation may be useful to ascertain the fu- 
tuia degree of fineness of Ibe fleece. 
[To be coutinuedO 

BARNEY'S BAKEVVELL SHEEP. 

J. S. SUNNEK, Esq. 

As the following journal of my journey into the 
State of Delaware, lo purchase the Ham and ten 
Ewes you saw on board the Columbia, may, per- 
haps, be of some service, to any one wlio may wish 
to view, or purchase same of Ihe beautiful Uakewell 
Sheep, and Devon Callle, of Mr. John Barney, I 
take the liberty lo send it for Ihe American Farmer. 
Aug. 19lh. — Sailed from Alexandria, on board 
Ih6 splendid steamer Columbia, al 7 o'clock in the 
mornmg, and glided down Ihe Potomac, and up Ihe 
Chesapeake lo Baltimore, in ihe most delightful 
manner, where we arrived at day-break Ihe next 
morning. Fare, including lliree excellent meals, 
with every comfort Ihe heart could wish, three 
dollars and tweniy-five cents. 

SOlh. Immediately on arriving at Baltimore, went 

tn board the steamer Philadelphia, belonging to 
HB Citizens' Line, and sailed round North Point la 

he inlenJed city of Chesapeake, where Ihe Dela- 

vare and Chesapeake canal falls into Back creek; 

-•^r' *"e took passage in three slagc coaches, to Ibe 



•clock, 



If any other Alderman, 
in lasting il; why, real- 
>o very superior in fla- 
1 of the joint is bone, 



"Vb following is the note wb have 
•\.. "'■'■■•l: lamb No. 36, offsjiring of 
'[ ../- >f the finest of the lat; coi 

.jirs; t. e of the belly, of the n'-t - 

lie goal hair; under these hairs ai 
» coarse frizzled IocIes; t^' hr-' 
ed with these long haii. "'' 

odby alin*- ■litsof li., . 



gistered about 
tie sheep No. 
■"■' with long 



• d.-iincUy 

•iekcrihunj"" 



ived at Delaware City about two 
I mas met by the brother-in-law of Mr. Bar- 
ney who bailed me at once, as Ihe person he was 
aiting for, and drove me four miles in a gig, lo Mr. 
arney's farm house, where I was met by Mr. Bar- 
ey in the true, hearty style of an English Farmer, 
for though Ihat gentleman has been in the United 
ales, about thirty years, he still retains that jolly, 
merous appearance, which Britains are so proud 
witnessing amongst the yeomanry of England. 
At four o'clock, took a dinner from a quarter of 
al Bakewell lamb, which was so very fine, that 
Sir William Curtis himself, c " - ■' "" 
would have cracked his lips < 
1y, sir, meat of Ibis kind is i 
vor, and so Bmnll a proporll 
thai it ought, and generally does, felch about double 
the price of Ihe poor, aquallid lamb, 
veal, we so generally meet with in 
Meat, that for want offal of its own, is frequently 
blown up with wind and g^irnished with fal, from 
Ihe intestines of olheranimals. People may talk 
they please about their "nice imatl multon a 
lamb;" such meat may do very well for those who 
never lasted any thing better; but give roe a joint of 
"Barney's Bakewell," 1 say; here is "cut and 
again," and those who are so lucky as to get f 
and laste il, will come again. — I have tasted nothing 
like it, since [ left the "tight little island" fourteen 
years since, although I have eaten my full shar; of 
mutton during Ihat period. 

That evening and Ihe next day, we viewed Mr. 
Barney's fine fal cattle, weighing from seves to 
eleven or twelve hundred pounds each, and nojidge 
offal stock can view them, without being satiified 
that their owner knows bow lo select lean eatile, 
Ibal will make fine fal beef, as scarcely an indiU'er- 
ent 01 can be foimd amongst bis whole stock, 
which amounts to three or four hundred bead of 
fat cattle;— Ihen came his Devonshire cattle, which 
are but few in number, but very choice, as indeed 
the Devons generally are. 

His Bakewell Rams, breeding Ewes, and fat 
Wethers came next, about two hundred in number, 
and I do assure you, sir, [ did not expect to ever 
see any sheep, in the United Slates, so very supe- 
rior, as is this flock. Some years since, I slated in 
Ihe ^tmerican Farmer, under my present signature, 
several observations on, and a description of, the 
best kind of Bakewell sheep in ^ngland, and I now 
have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Barney's 
sheep, fjlly come up lo Ihat description; they have 
all the delicacy of handling, and peculiar looks, of 
Ibe best flocks of England, with frames of the best 
mould, for carrying Ibe greatest possible quantity of 
fine Qesh, with ibe smallest quantity of bone and of- 
fal, and many of these sheep are now so loaded with 
flesh, that some of Ihcm, and particularly c 
of Mr. Champion's blood, could scarcely 
mile a day; in sharl, I do not know Ihal I e 
a much better flock of sheep than this. A 
ncy has the ram and two ewes he bought of you 
for three hundred dollars, that were sent from En- 
gland two or three years since, by the celebrated 
Mr. Champion; and three or four young rams are 
now for sale, which are descended from them, Ihat 
are equal lo the famed raro Ihat Loft and Coning- 
gave Mr. Buckley one thousand guineas for six 
>kii use, and [ well know that Loft nnd Coning- 
-^-de a great deal of mun.'y by thai bargain, ai 
•'ained about three hundred lambs from him. 
: • heir lands adjoined my farm in England, I 
he habit ofbandli- r over the fme flock, of 
«-n hundred ramii >hich those fitleroen 



The wool of the Bakewell sheep is not peculiar- 
ly fine, but is of Ihal kind, from which all Ihoto 
beautiful sluff goods are made; such as bombazeens, 
bombazetts, &c. and now i believe, more in 6t- 
ind than most kinds of merino wool. 
Mr- Barney does not generally reside on his [arm 
Delaware, but spends roost of his time in Philft' 
delphia, where he carries on an extensive businessi 
barrelling beefand pork; and letters addressed Iv 
VIr. John Barney, Philadelphia," will find him 
ore readily, than ifdirected to Delaware. 
Aug. S-2d.— Left Mr. Barney's house at nina 
clock, and took the stage coach at Delaware City 
len; and in about two hours, I was once more safe 
1 board Ihe good steamer Philadelphia, which look 
I, by about sunset, lo North Point, when | was put 
I board the Columbia, by a boal, and arrived tbo 
!xt day at Alexandria, by half past two o'clock. 
safe and sound. 

My son afterwards, without any particular trott< 
;, as you saw, brought on Ihe sheep I bought of 
r- Barney, by Ihe same route I had taken, at a 
charge of sixty-two and a half cents each. 

1 mention many of these particulars, because I 
ihould have been glad to hare known some of 
hem, before [ started for Delaware. Albiok. 
Virginia, ISlh Sept. 1829. 



FEEDING AND DISEASES OF HOGS. 
The fattening of winter hogs is a matter ofim- 
porta nee, and by proper management, much mar 
be saved,— As soon as the Indian corn is fit lo feed, 
the bogs should be put in a pen. Rye, buckwheat, 
or corn, ground together, boiled potatoes, pumpkins, 
&c. make excellent slop for them; it should be made 
thick, and given lo Ihem three times a day; and ■■ 
much of the soil Indian corn as they will eat cleao. 
Hogs should be fed htile at a time, but oflen, and 
great care taken not to stall them at first. The last 
iwo KPPhs of feeding them, Indian corn and water 
are the best; their pen should be cleaned twice a 
week, and their beds made of clean straw. Swioa 
are liable to a variety of diseases, to wit; mange, 
meaiels. slopping of Ihe issues of their fore legs. Sic. 
TheK diseases, it is believed, proceed from the 61- 
thy njinner in which hogs are loo frequently kept— 
The nange may be cured by sprinkhng on Ihe bacba 
of Ibe hogs, wood ashes, and letting Ihem out of » 
-ainyJay.afier pulling oil on Ihem; a more effectu- 
il way IS lo wash Ihem wilh soap suds, and then oil 
hem; after this trouble, keep them clean. For Ibe 
neazlEs, the flour of brimstone is said lo be good. 
For Ibt stoppage of the Issues ia the fore legs, noth- 
ing more is aecwsaiy than to rob Ihero with a corn 
cob, and then 0{cd the holes with the end ofa kni'* 
ting needle, or simething of that kind. 

Boiled applea.pears, pumpkins, potatoes, and 
squashes, al! matg excellent food for young sboaK, 
and much ibe chapest. Every farmer who wishes 
lo raise pork for te market, ought lo have a boiler 
fixed for that purpse. After harvest, hogs should 
be turned into Ihwrchard. Ihat they may get (ha 

early ripe apples, ihieh fall before the season of ci 
der making 
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SHEEP. 
Mb. Seinnek: IfTuff Port, FriiUi. Cy. T*. 

I^ior Sir.- It is rilh no little concern the Far- 
mers and Manufacters read an arlicle from th- 
Philadelphia Gazek, staling that a flock of iBi, 
full blooded mennocheep have been sold for ttw 
sum of $350. TH business has evidently bcei 
overdone; sheep al wool, have increased mo- 
rapidly Ihan the mdiinery for manufacturJDf it- 
there has been a (af and prevailing propensity ^ 

the numbejf sheep, and quantity of woo. 

"""'"" ""*■ ■" ■- '-- quality, an, 



wilbout paying IhaHie regard II 
-■'<' -aloe in oU<"4Mp>Mta, (a iniora i 
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bMMfit of those who would tomoder in dis^ioit 
their flocks of fioe woolled sheep, that they retaie a 
•eleet number, all such as are really superior of their 
kind, and perseferein improviog their wooU they will 
ineTitably find their reward in proportion to (heir skill 
atfention and capital employed. With the best io- 
tontion«I have presumed to make similar suggestions 
from time to time, through the Farmer^ and you will 
pardon me for stating some facts coming out of an 
adherence on my part to the hints given to others 
—from a correspondence held on the subject, and 
actual sales made, I am flattered with a belief that 
my labors will not be in vain — the demand for my 
))est sheep has been so considerable, that 1 am con- 
finced that the whole of them might have been dis- 
persed, had they have been for sale, at the rate of 
SO or SO dollars each. Of the second best, I have 
made actual sales of 14, six ewes and eight rams, 
for the sum of $360; an amount exceeding what was 
obtained for the above mentioned flock of 180, in 
the course of the last 13 or 18 months. Many 
more have been sought for, and some engaged. I 
have therefore, substantial reason to believe that 
two important ends will be accomplished by a per- 
severance of 25 years in the improvement of sheep 
—a reward for my labors, and the pleasing satis- 
faction that extensive good may be rendered my 
country. Similar efforts will be attended with the 
like success elsewhere; so much to be desired, and 
recommended; but, sir, I have in a more suitable 
place made a feeble effort to put the subject in a 
favorable point or view, which 1 shall beg your at- 
tention to. The above mentioned facts I hope 
will be considered an offset against the melancholy 
ones preceding them, and as a convincing proof 
that sheep are still worth raising if judiciously 
managed, and each kind appropriated to the soils 
and climates most congenial to their nature* 
1 am most respectfully your well wisher, 

RicuAaD K. Mkadk. 



editor of the American Farmer, was admitted an 
honorary member. 

Mr. Drake presented a communication from Mr. 
Stickney, on the subject of Onion Seeds; also a 
Sun Di<d, cheaply constructed for the use of far- 
mers, by Mr Stickney; referred to Major Gano, and 
D. Van mat re. 

The following gentlemen were admitted to mem- 
bership: — Oliver M. Spencer, Martin Baum, Samu- 
el 3ell, Samuel Beresford, Burns, Aquilla 

Durham. 

The committee on the subject of memorializing 
the Legislature respecting a tax on Dogs, and on 
the model of an Apple-mill and Press, were granted 
further time. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the October 
Exhibition asked further time, and at their request 
the meeting was adjourned to the first Saturday in 
October. D. C. Wallace, Secretary. 



(From the Western Teller.) 
HAMILTON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Hamilton county (Ohio) Agricultural Sociey 
held their quarterly meeting at the Court-house, on 
Saturday, the 5th of September, the Hon. John 
Matson, Vice President, in the Chair. 

A donation ofseveral Agricultural works from the 
late Mr. John Davies, were received by the hands 
ofD. Vanmatre, Esq. 

The Hon. John C. Short, from the committee on 
the Agricultural Seminary, made a report, which 
was read; and on motion of Major Gano, adopted 
and ordered to be published. 

On motion of D. K. Este, Esq. the following re- 
solutions were passed: 

Resolved, That the members of this Society pur- 
chase, within the county ol Hamilton, a suitable 
tract of land for a pattern fami, to contain about 100 
acres. 

That the committee on tie Agricultural Semina- 
ry, be instructed to ascer^in in what part of the 
county, and on what iermt, a tract of land suitable 
for said Seminary can be obtained, and that they 
report thereon to the next meeting. 

That John C. Short te requested to correspond 
with other Agricultural Societies and such persons 
as he may deem prope', for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such information fs may be necessary respect- 
ing an Agricultural prrfessor. 

On motion of B. D«ke, Esq. the thanks of the 
Society were voted t( Mr. Samuel Scott, and Col. 
Stephen M'Farland, fir their polite attention to the 
interests of the 8ocie)r at the late Exhibition. 

On motion of D. K Este, Esq. the Secretary was 
directed to present tie thanks of the Society to the 
SLepresentatives of the late Mr. J. Davies, for his 
valuable donation of books. 

Oa motion of D. C >Fallace, J. S. Skinner, Esq. 



(From the Lynchburg Virginian.) 

LMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 

In January, 183S, I took possession of the farm on 
which i now reside, it was so very poor that many 
persons considered it almost worthless; indeed, 1 
was so oAen told that I would starve on it, that 1 
was almost disheartened. 

Knowing that but a very small quantity of manure 
could be made from the offal of poor land, 1 deter- 
mined on improving it by water, and for this pur- 
pose in 1833, 1 turned a small branch on a dead 
clayey bottom. This watering business was wink- 
ed at by many of my neighbours, who supposed 
that I would ruin my land, but when twelve months 
afterwards I fallowed it, 1 frequently winked myself, 
for I found that this small spring branch had much 
improved about six acres. 

In the spring of 1824, 1 cut a stout ditch about 400 
yards in length around the foot of a hill, for the pur- 
pose of turning the stream of Bufialoe on my lands. 
On the 7th of August, 1834; I turned the stream in- 
to the ditch, and as if to evince my good fortune, 
there fell the same night, a remarkable heavy show- 
er of rain. By day, next morning, I was at the ditch, 
and found a sufficient quantity of water running on 
the land to turn five or six saw mills, and that al- 
most as black as ink. The ditch decreased in size 
from the head, and every eight or ten steps there 
was an outlet for the passage of the water, so that 
although there was such a quantity of water running, 
yet the land was not materially injured by washing 
into gullies. 

Now, my neighbors made great outcry — I was 
bewildered, distracted, &c. &c. but I kept steady to 
my purpose, continuing the water on the land for 
about 18 months, when it was turned off and the 
land fallowed for a crop. — The alluvial deposit was 
from one inch to two feet deep, and the weeds and 
grass from three to six feet high. A part of the flat 
was cultivated in tobacco, which surpassed any crop 
in the neighborhood; and now my neighbors began 
to pause, to stare, and to wonder. What said they; 
is this Drummond a conjuror? Only two years ago 
this same land would not produce corn worth gath- 
ering, and now, without any manure, I see such to- 
bacco! But, believe me, readers, I am no conjuror, 
all that 1 did do, was to attend my ditches; keep 
them in order; keep the water running; and once in 
a while I cast a little black mud or a ^w leaves into 
the ditches above, that they might drift on m^ field, 
and whenever a gully should appear, I filled it with 
brush, so that the first freshet afterwards might level 
it with trash and mud. 
When the stream was clear, only a moderate 

Quantify was let on the land; but when it was mud- 
y, all that a large mill race could draw, and a ra- 
pid branch (which enters below the mill) could af- 
ford was let on. 

Since my first experiment, I have every year wa- 
tered a portion of my land; and find by experience. 



(contrary to all opinions) that my lands are more 
improved by water and mud in summer than winter. 

This year 1 have the water again on the flat on 
which 1 turned Buffaloe, which contains 35 acres, 
except at this time it is off for the purpose of mow- 
ing the natural grass, which, in many places, will 
make elegant cutting. 

1 have determined to put this again in tobacco 
next year, and calculate that if the year is favora- 
ble, every three plants will make a pound. 

1 have always failed in making Indian corn on wa- 
tered land the year after watered. The land be- 
comes infested with a hard yellow worm, which ia 
very destructive to corn; but, provided the ground 
is not naturally damp, those worms will nearly all 
perish in the summer. Last year 1 salted a few hilla 
of corn, which hills were not damaged by the worm, 
when nearlv every hill for 15 or 30 yards around 
were entirely destroyed by them. The best way to 
use the salt, would be in the hill with the corn, and 
perhaps fn this way, as much as a table spoonful to 
the hill would do no damage. 

Although my land was so very poor, I have fal- 
lowed the whole of it, from nine to twelve inches 
deep, with four large steers to a plough, and yet at 
intervals continue to plough it to this depth. 

I bed all my stiff land, being mindful to give the 
rows such a direction that they draw off all supera- 
bundant water; by which deep ploughing, beddinst 
stiff land, and proper direction of rows, 1 suppose I 
improve my lands nearly as much as by watering. 

The ditches on this plantation including a mill 
race, have cost me about one thousand dollars, and 
yet 1 find only one useless, which cost only about 
ten. 

I now grow as good crops as any of my neighbors, 
and hope, ere long, to profit by my projects. 

Z. DRUMMOND. 

jSuputf 1829. 



BORTZCirLTirRB . 

FIRE BLIGHT ON PEAR TREES. 
Extract of a letter from George Carter, Elsq. qf Vtr- 
ginia, to fVUliam Prince, of the Linnocan Botanic 
Garden, near JV«w York. 

"The last mail brought me your treatise on Horti- 
culture — a most agreeable present, for which be 
pleased to accept m^ sincere thanks. It shall be my 
inseparable companion, which 1 have begun to read 
with great pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the ingenious theory of my friend 
Evan Thomas, of Baltimore, (see his paper, vol. 6, 
page lill, American Farmer), who was so kind as 
to shew ma the wasp he had caught, and had it en- 
closed in a box, I cannot agree with this worthy and 
scientific gentleman, in his opinion, as to the cause of 
the premature decay of pear trees in our climate, viz: 
that the cause exists in the roots, &c. &c. I do not 
think mine died from this cause. 1 examined the roota 
of several but no perforation could I see. You have 
described most accurately the manner in which the 
greater part of the finest pears are lost It was at 
the top and extremities of the branches where the 
malady commenced. ^ 

More than twenty years ago Mr. Graham, a gen- 
tleman who resided at Richmond, (our seat of go- 
vernment,) who at that time was far advanced in 
years, and who had one of the most fertile, produc- 
tive and best cultivated estates on James river; the 
same person I mentioned to you in a former letter, 
who was so successful in the culture of a part of the 
collection of grapes which I suppose came from the 
government garden of the Luxembourg, as they 
were presented to Col. Monroe by the Elmperor Na- 
poleon. This gentleman informed me he had 
planted many pears (I mean of the finer kinds,) in 
the course of his life, but they invariably perished 
with the bruUre, in a few years after they began tt 
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bear. It is now thirty yeiirft since I began to plant, 
and it is but a small proportion of them that have 
survived this diseoie. Some time ago I concluded 
I was entirely too ancient to set out pear trees. 
You have since told me you are ten years older 
than I am, and that we are nothing but boys. 
May you live to see numbers of pear trees you have 
just set out, bt^ar fruit, and long continue to enjoy the 
fruit after it may have come to peifection 1 have a 
tree now in bearing that answers exactly to your 
description of the Kousselett de Rlieiius, and have 
frequently made the same comparison you hnvedooe 
(page 10.) with this and the Sechei. — I think the lat- 
ter is the sniallest, sweetest, and perhaps the most 
delicate of the two, but they are very much alike.'^ 



or opinions should prove to be at variance with th^t 
<;f others, let tbem publish theiis— it will enable the 
agricultural societies of the country to gather all the 
facts, and bring the subject to a proper focus. With 
the hope of its success, 1 have the honor to remain, 
your obedient servant. Thos. GiMBacDc, 

Professor of Drawing, U. S. M. A. 



GRAP£ VINES. 



(From the New York American.) 

VINES AND VINEYARDS. 

The following letter from one who has been emi- 
nently sUccest»ful in the culture of many varieties of 
the native grape, will doubtless interest many of our 
readers: 

United States' Military Academy, .) 
WestPoifUf nth Sept. 1829. ] 

To the Editor. — Agreeably to promise I have the 
pleasure to address you a few remarks on the vines 
and vineyards of America. This subject having 
engaged the attention of American citizens and 
distinguished foreigners with their experienced vig- 
nerons, during the past half century, and their com- 
bined efforts having been unsuccessful, it is worthy 
of our consideration to inquire into the causes 
which might have prevented their success. Accord- 
ing to my experience or knowledge of the subject/ 
(having been brought up in the land of vineyards, 
and been a resident among you for the last twenty- 
seven years) I think it my duty to attempt to be use- 
ful in publishing new facts on a subject so eminent- 
ly connected with the welfare of our common coun- 
try. 

I am of opinion that two great errors have been 
committed, either of which was suflBcient to frustrate 
the undertaking; the 6rst was in planting the Euro- 
pean stock of vines, a delicate plant raised in a 
milder hemisphere, which to this day can only be 
cultivated in the well sheltered situations of our gar- 
dens or the enclosed yards of our cities. The se- 
Terity of our winters, the late frosts, the sudden 
ohanges in the atmosphere, at all times of the year, 
Bnd, I believe, a much greater number of insects, 
must have destroyed their hopes of a yearly crop in 
open fields. 

The second, and not the least unaccountable error, 
is the total neglect of those innumerable varieties of 
hardy native vines, which could have been gathered 
on the rich and beautifully undulated surface of this 
happy land! What I have done I shall recommend 
to the American farmer! Stoop and gather those 
vines on which you trample every day; place in the 
ground the seeds of the best; improve them all by 
good culture, and in six or seven years, you will 
have a profitable vineyard, and make as many kinds 
of wine as you may have varieties. If your Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural or Temperate Societies would 
cause to t>e established a nursery of native vines of 
about ten acres in every county, and call upon its 
inhabitants to gather and bring forward samples of 
'"•lit, and mark the vines, it would soon prove to be 
ne greatest source of happiness to the husbandman 
'nd the country. 1 commenced my collection of 
iocs ei^ht years ago from the surrounding moun- 
ains of West Point; the fruit often of my varieties 
had the honor to present to the Horticultural So- 
**ety of New York ^"" their anniversary dinnoi 
1% is not fo- "»•. to Sa- ^ ^' "'^re worthy of •****• 
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Linnsean Botanic Garden, Long Island, ) 
Mr. Skinner: nem' Aeto York, Sept 16, 1829. ] 

Dear Str.— A very intelligent proprietor, wtio pos- 
sesses one of the most extensive vineyards on the 
shore of the Rhine, states in a recent communica- 
tion to me, that the following kinds of grapes are 
those he there finds most successful, and that they 
have the reputation of best supporting the effects of 
rainy seasons, and of yielding the best wine. 

L^ Allerof^nd, i' Auvernas or Pineau blanc, Pineau 
gris, Pmeau rouge, Pineau noir, Ower, Ortliebscher 
or Petit Rauschling, Gros Rauschling, Tokai gris 
d*Hongrie, Tokai bleu, Vicane. 

The similarity of the climate in that locality to 
many parts of our country, would indicate that they 
would doubtless succeed here also. 

Yours very respectfully, 

William Prince. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 

THE DAIRY. 

A farmer in Essex county the last year, after 
supplying a family of five persons with what milk 
they were disposed to use, from eight cows, between 
the 14th of March and the last of November, made 
1272 lbs. of butter. The cows had no other feed 
than hay and grass; not an ounce of merti or of oth- 
er vegetable food. This is equal to 159 lbs. to a 
cow. The cows are of our native stock; their pas- 
turing is excellent; and the result speaks as well 
for the domestic management as for the stock. We 
have visited the dairy often, and have never seen a 
neater establishment. The rocky hills and the lux- 
uriant valleys of Marblehead claim the honor of 
this produce. 

In 18-25, Col. Putnam, of Danvers, from a dairy 
of five cows, selected from his stock, produced in 
six months lOSSi lbs. or nearly S08 lbs. to a cow, 
for which he received, as he deserved, the premium 
from the Essex Agricultural Suciety. His cows, 
however, '*from the 10th of March were fed with 
English hay, and received about one pint of Indian 
corn, on the ears, a day, to each cow, until about 
the middle of May. From this time they fed in the 
pasture; and through the whole season, in addition 
to the feed there obtained, received between four 
and five quarts of Indian meal per day for each 
cow. In September, when the feed of the pastures 
was nearly dried up, they were fed with the suckers 
of about two and a half acres of Indian corn; after 
this, for a number of weeks, they received about 

)ne bushel of mangel wurtzel to a cow per day; one 
half in the morning and the other at night.*' It is 
his opinion that the increased amount of butter over 
what he might otherwise have expected, was much 
more than an equivalent for the cost of the meal 
and vegetables. The weekly produce was about 
eight pounds to a cow: a great produce with us for 
a period of twenty-six '^ *-*'•». It is still however 
questionable whether tt- ^-o'' »'"^ will v^ "»♦ the 
expense of feeding: **'* '^ 

terns. — 

'** '«uart8 of Ind — » 

"'she '^ter t... o lo-^it*-*-.*^ ,^. ^ 
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Pasturage, corn stalks, &c. at 30 cents per 

week, 80 

Butter- milk for swine and manure, bd equivalent 

for labor of making and marketing. — — 

140 
8 lbs. of butter at 20 cents per lb. 1 tM> 

Balance in favor of each cow, 20 eta. per week* 

The balance of 20 cts. per week in favor of each 
cow, for six months of the year, canMot, we think ba 
deemed a very extraumgant profit, especially as we 
have allowed nothing for the interest on the cost or 
value of the animals, nothing for risk of loss, or the 
{gradual deterioration of this kind of stork. Such 
results are not among the golden dreame of the in- 
dustrious farmer, but among his iron lenlities. Yet, 
Mr. Editor, it is not long since when we saw in one 
of your Bitston papers a splendid discourse about 
the extraordinary profits of the farmers and market 
men, who, with the eiception of the butchers, can 
scarcely keep their heads above water; and when 
compelled almost to throw their produce awaj^ 
are complained of because they are not willing ab- 
solutely to give it away, and carrv it home for their 
customers into the bargain. We remember very 
well, some time ago, when a wagoner from ^lew 
York state was selling the finest of lump butter in 
Boston market for thirteen cents per lb, and a man 
in the dress of a gentleman b^d the effrontery to 
ask him very gravely if he did not think Unai price 
highf We thought such a man deserved nothing 
better than to eat hog's fat upon his toast for the 
rest of his life. 

These experiments in the dairy concerns, so verj 
important a branch of husbandry, ooffht to excite a 
stronger interest in the agricultural part of our com- 
munity for the improvement of our neat fetock; and 
in firocunng a far superior race of cows to what we 
now possess. In general, little attention is paid te 
this subject; the stock owned by most of our com- 
mon farmers is very ordinary; farmers are ever rea- 
dy to sell their i>est calves to the butcher, because 
they brioK the best price; they permit their cows to 
go to the most miserable bulls, which may happea 
to bci convenient to them; and but little compara- 
tive encouragement is given to the best attempts to 
improve our stock. 

Few farmers, we believe, are aware of the differ- 
ence in the richness or the butter properties of the 
milk of different cows. With a view ofascertaining 
this as nearly as I could in my own dairy, I tried by 
a lactometer or cream guage the milk of four of my 
cows; takes at the same milking, in equal quanti- 
ties, and suffered to stand in the same place, and the 
same space of time. The difference -surprised mt. 
Nine inches in depth of the milk of my poorest eow, 
for which I bad paid a high price, gave, in twenty- 
four hours, two-tenths of an inch of cream. The 
same <]uantity of the milk of my best cow, at the 
same time gave thirteen-tenthsof an inch of cream. 
They went in the sam? pasture, and there was no 
known difference in th>ir feed. One however had 
been longer in milk tlan the other, though both 
had had calves that season. 

The accounts of buttir made by some of the im- 
proved Durham short homed cows in England, are 
quite extraordinary; as thsy are not at hand I cap- 
not now quote them. Th*, Ayrshire cows in Sco^ 
l.-ind, according to Sir Johi Sinclair, produce aboi" 
900 gallons of milk per yea-; which, allowinit * ga^ 
Ions to one pound of butter, is equal to SOO lbs. pet 
annum. He mentions that an eminent dairy nt 
roer in Gdlloway, Scotland states thai every co« 
on his farm yielded annualy her own weight w 
cheese, and that be would lot keep a milch cov 
that did not yield cheese in^he course of the jeaf 
equal to her own weight. Sirver -^^ ^^otl^nd. vol 
|i, p. 114. 

I Lawrence in his Treatise sn e«..ac, »y%.^t si m 
Alderney <*ow, who durinr three weeks, made II 
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bi, |i.363-Mr. Po»'Hi-« eD» B. Im» inail^ al ih- 
nteor».>.re Ihdn '20 Ih. per ««flc The Uik<- 
Cow or Dmiverx nmilv 191 Ibx. oti« week; above -ix 
teen poiimis |icr Mri>«l( tur raor« ihriii Ibree monlb-; 
and rram \he 8ih ul M ,y. whm hf r call' was killeJ, 
lo (he 30lh ui Uecfubrr, 404) lbs. The Nuum'- 
cow, which rect^ired a premiuiii al ihe Essex Htiiiw, 
nude iiiarr ihan 14 Itii. per werk lor Bererul njoiilh- 
The WallbHiii row, »hji'h received Ihe Bngbtoi. 
preoiiiiro in l8-iO, in^idK 131 Iha ol huller per werli 
an uii Hvera^. Above all, Ihere is the f»iNOU« En 
cbtfa cow utvaed b| Mr. Cr^mp. whii'h has iiroba 
bly nt'Vtr beni equalled, hIiq in 
J80& in 48 weeks and one day, made 540 lbs. of but 

i807iii 4fi weeks 450 do. 

ISOS III ai wprkii and four days 675 ilo. 
ISOU in 43 weeks and ihree days 466 do. 
1809-10 1(1 57 wrek^ 594 do. 

Memoirs of Massachusells Agrjcullural Society, 
TOl. iv p 331. 

These, it 19 (rue. are mosl eitraordinary exaro- 
ple»: bul ihough we do not nspire lo mrh splendid 
resiilla. y«l we have by no means determined how 
nearly we may appromiuale them by careful selec- 
tion. Improved breedini;, ^ood kfeping, and better 
management. Miii'h more depends on these things 
than raoel ofiis are aware, and no pains oiieht to be 
■pared in doing what we can to promote Ihe im 
proremenl of onr dairj »tork. A poor cow is not 
worlh Ihe keeping, and a good cow is one of Ihe 
greatesl benerictiom ithich, as far as human sub 
tistence is concerned, s kind Pro\idence has he 
stowrd anioin lis earthly gifts. S. X 

Stplrmbrr. ISJ9. 
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<From Niles' Register.) 
LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAIL- 
WAY. 
The Liverpool Albion of Ihe U7lh July, has Ihe ful 
lowing highly inleresling notes on ihe rail wb>, 
now nearly finished between that great commer- 
cial lawn, and the great srat ol Ihe cotton m.tou 
ractiirea of England. The undertaking was on<' 
of appalling diflicully— if difficulty might not lie 
•uhjrcled lo science and labor, hul the work, 
when completed, will yield a golden harvest In 
the spi riled proprietors, and immediately benelii 
a vast populnlion. 
The conilrurtion of Ihe grea! rail road between Li- 
verpool and Mancbesler, and nhicb promises many 
national as well as local adianlages, is proceeding 
towards complelion wilh Kfcal activity. Those who 
have nut visited Ihe line can form no Ju't idea 
of Ihe magnitude and inlerc»ling nature of Iho op 
eralions going on at different parts. The object 
(o be accomplished i:i, to conslrucl a load which, 
in addilion to the advantages to be derived Irooi 
the use of rail way, shall he almost entirely up- 
on d dead level thruughoul its eileni, and.al lh> 
aame time, in so direct a line that Ihe distanci 
will he >ome miles shorter thnn by the presrn 
highway. To effect this, hills and high landi 
have to be cut ihruuKh, and valleys and hollow' 
spanned liy ■oitianknitnls, to maintain Ihe level. 
A great number of men have constantly been em- 
plumed since Ihe commenceiiienl ol' ihe work, — 
soaie in culling h. ds of soil and marl, others in 
quarrjing Ihriiueh even mounlains of Tree-Blone; 
■onie in conveying Ihe material to the embank 
menis; some in preparing Ihe stones; some in build, 
ini; bridges and wallii.g in the cul where required; 
end lome in permanently lajinj; the rails, aa Ihe 
level has been obtained. To facihtale these Ofier- 
eli'<n.>. temporary tAii way* are laid, remeved, and 
replaced aa required, and saitable wagons, with 



iiursei, employed lo transport th>i materinl. The 
lOMChii'ery and implrmentii ^re ol Ihe muil improved 
lescriptiun^ and Ihn rapid progress ul the wurk is 
1 .luffii-ii-iil tenlimony ul Ihi? skill and energy with 
rthich Ihe undertiki'ig his been prosecuted. The 
whole is under the tmpcriiileiideoceorMr. St<^phen- 

rnleiil as a ci>il enitineer; anil we m.iy add, ihal hii 
iia^islanlH, who more imuiediaiely direcl Ibe work- 
men, are all men of much prarcsaioual ability and 
intelligence. 

As the day appointed for opening ihe tunnel 
draws ntar, public interest is in re and more eicil- 
rd towards Ihe delaila of the whole oper-tiioun; and 
we, therefore, submit a few observations made 

jring 
,3 walk on Ihe roii road to the Broad Green tmbanlc- 

It was our good forlune lo meet Mr. Stephensun 
,1 Ihe moulh of the tunnel, and we enjoyed the beu- 

Qtufbis remarks in the course of a lout; walk. The 
Grst part of Ihe rail ro-id is cul through tbe back ul 
'he hill chiefly in a conlinualion ul the red free 
stone rock; in which the tunnel terminates. The 
jiiper striitum, which is of considerable Ihicknesi, 
l> chiefly of brick clay, and Ibis, owing lo its ha- 
hilily to loosen and fall, particularly aftei frost, it 
i» lound requisite to face with two alrong sloping 
w,ills on eai'h side, the upper wall being placed at 
some distance back, BO as lo leaves eloping terrace 
between them. Although the walls have been built 
only a shurt time, on one of them, on Ibe soutu 
•iide, where the damp of Ibe soil, saturating (be 
stone, is not affected by the rays ol the auu, we 
i-haerved the wall nearly covered with a cunou> 
moss, the flower of which yields a yellow powder 

The eircumslance is remarkable as an instance of 
the abundance of vegetable lile inhrrent even lu 
materials recently dug from considerable depths be 
low Ihe surface of Ihe eailh, audwilh which tbe 
stone or the small parlicles of new earlh adnering 
lo it must have been impregoaied. Leaving the 
lull, the road proceeds through tbe firlda almuat on 
a dead level, crosses the Waverltec road, and, 
.iRJiin entering the tielda uppo&ite, continues in a 
straight line towards Mount Olive. 

For a considerable "ay on each aide from Wa- 
vertree, the rail ways are pernianenlly laid. Thej 
consist of four equi-diatant ^ud parallel laiU (luur 
feel eight inches apart] of maleable iron, running 
in Ihe middle of a broad road of a genlle rise i' 
the sides. These rails are Rrmly betided on I ^ 
bloi-hs of stone. The road is saiootbiy laid with 
liand-slone; ihe rails rise very little above the sur- 
faie; the eye can embrace theio over a great ex- 
tent, in contiguous lines; and Ihe wbule has a most 
pleasing appearance, conveying an assurance ol 
ease and velority of locomuliun. Even a pedestri- 
an, so level and pleasant IS Ihe looting, feels a> il 
he could move along for many a mile with Urm and 
unwearied pace. 

On Ihe approach to Mount Olive, before reaching 
the first bridge across tbe cut, an imiuenso bed ol 
marl is being cut away, and carried in wagons a 
distance ot about two mihs, to complete the em 
bsiikmeiit beyond Broad Green. Tbia cutting ex- 
tends H quarter <'f a mile, and several months must 
elapse brfDre it can be completed and walled up. 

The visiter may descend at Ihe eastern extremitj 
oflhis culling to the permanent rail road, and, 
passing under Ihe bridge, may proceed through the 
Olhif JVounl exeaeation. 
This cutting is ihe largest on the whole line in 
ruck. II IS more than two miles in length, and be- 
ing now nearly finished, is one of Ihe most reinaik- 
■ble portions uf Ihe gre^t undertaking, and will 
leinato an impetisbable example of tbe furce of hu- 
m^in industry and perseverance. It is Itke an im 
meose deep ditch or fotic, dug, as il were bj wrac 



being 111 more than human (lower; for ihe mind, *0 
diiuiiiuiive and creeping a creature does a man 
appear at its boitom, reTuses at Grit to admit that 
it IS all the patient result of his industry, and is lost 
m the endeavor lo calculate Ihe •iiilliuns of hlowa 
nilb Ihe pick axe, the amount of human toil, nod 
sinew, and skill thai must have been exfiended to 
remove so prodigious a nints of stone. We de- 
scended to Ihe level near the first bridge, where a. 
great number of workmen were busy removing Ihe 
stone and marl on the Liverpool end. The noisa 
of busy hammers and chisels, ihe rolling of marl 
from Ibe heigbis, through large wooden spouts into 
Ihe Wagons below, the Ihuodrring of wheels, and 
Ihe liequenl fall uf masses of ruck loosened Irom 
their toppling sites, combined to render the aceaa 
animated and interesting. Proceeding eaiitward 
ipun Ihe permanently laid road, we obtained from 
lear a second bridge (under Waverlree lane) an 
iitended view of Ihe deepest part of this remarka- 
ile excavalion. We were on a fine level road up- 
wards of twenty feet in width; but which, seen for k 
great extent both ways, and walled in by solid rock 
rising almost perpen-licul.ir on each side lo the 
heigbi of seventy fe i, ppeared lo be of more con- 
traded breadth. 1 lie bridge, Ihe spring of the 
arch ol which is, at least thirty feel above ihe road, 
looked like an immense gateway A course of fine 
brick work forms Ibe arch abuve, which riiea 
twenty feet, the solid rock, len by Ihe eicavators, 
to tbe level of Waverlree lane. Tbe bridKC form- 
ed originally by Ihe unremoved rock would have 
ueen perfectly secure, so far as related to tbe car- 
riage uf weinbls, but Ihe brick work was added as 
L belter finish, and to prevent the accidental falling 
lown upon the r>il road below of any loose pieces 
if the outer ruck, Kurlher lo the eastward two 
pieces of tbe ra<'k are led Id approximate each other 
near the lop ol Ihe cut, and a woudea bridge is 
thrown across between th-m. T'hese pr^jectioai 
have a picluresi)je appe.irance, contrasted wilh the 
regularity of Ihe cul Ihrou^huut. To build two 
walls ul the sami: height and length as the sides uf 
Ibis great excavalion, would hate cost much mors 
'ban the cut iUell; and lo have driven a tunnel 
Ibrimgb the hill, would have costless. But there 
were prudential motives for carrying through ihe 
excavalii.n from the surface. The stone, which la 
ol excellent qualily, became available for the build- 
ing lit bridges and wnlls, and the blocks on which 
the rails are Uid, and ihe rubbish, stone, and other 
matermls mel with, have all been used in the for- 
Illation of Ihe Broad Green etubankment. No less 
than 480,000 cubic yards h;ive been excavated at 
Ihis part uf Ihe works, .iiid thui appropriated. 

Towards Broad Green the work of removing the 
stone lo the level is going un rapidly. The whole of 
Ihis pari of ihe line is m^atly Walled in, and a hand- 
some slone bridge is erected over it at the Roby 
road. Proceeding a short distance eastward, WB 

7%e Broad Green enJjaakmnl. 
This mound is aboui Ihree mile* in lenglh, and 
crosses Ihe line valley between Chidwall and ihu 
high land south ol Preheat. It runs in a direcl line 
lor Ihe tower ol Huyton church, and as Ihe travel- 
ler proceeds he becomes more anit more eievalcd 
above the beautiful country around him, of which 
he obtains interesting .inJ unubilrucled view* all 
around. The embankment for a considerable dis- 
tance, is lorly five feet elevated above the fields. 
Several bridges inleraect it. under which runs cross 
country roads, 'I'he valley is the richest in the im- 
mediale neighborhood ol Lirerpoul, and has been 
figuratively denominated the land of tiashen. On 
Ihe north stands Summer Hill, thr debKbllul resi- 
dence uf 'nioru.<s Cise, E-q. E.tHward is seen 
Prescol steeple and Huylun, Ihe land toward Rud- 
corni Wooltun emiling on llie biilj Chidwall cbur 
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BDd abbej, auil Robj; Ihe whole richly wooded 
and cp angled wilh smiling fields, complete the in- 
terealint; iianorama. The iloiiing sides of Ihe em* 
bankoieiit will be laiil out in grass, nnd in some 
placet planlcd ivilh tice»; and, much us il was 0|i- 
posed by some of Ihe neighboring prD[irielors ai 
unseemly, il is duly an ornamriil to the country. 
The CODlinual mavement uf CHrriages, horses, and 
travellers along ils unenclosed lop, like figures on 
Ibe horizon, must have a singular and pleasing ef- 
fect from a ilislancc. The rnil nay has been per- 
manenlly laid on a great part o( the embankment, 
on sleepers of oak, in place of ilono, some slight 
settling of the m^tcriHU being anticipated, and 
limber being more convenient Tor removal, to adjust 
it hereafter. From the level near Hujion (he em- 
bankment has been carried on westward, and the 
laborers, who accomplish about flve yards of the 
extent daily at each paint, are now ivilhin about 
four hundred yards of a Junction. The hne passes 
within a short distance of Huylon village, which, as 
well as all the towns and villages in Iba neighbor- 
hood of the road throughout, will, no doubt, draw 
towards il an increase in wealth and population. 
Branch rail roads wilt also be formed from toe grand 
line in every direction, for the conveyance of agri- 
culturel produce, coal, manure, &c. Inns will be 
established; and it may be fairly anlieipaled, that, 
in twenty years hence, new villages will rise up 
ev«D 00 Ihe stubborn moss Idnds within the sweep 
of Ihe rail way. 

The bridges, culverts, vralh, and other erections 
throughout Ihe line are faithfullf and eleganlly con- 
structed of the best malerialj, and the former in 
particular, amountini; lo about sixty in number, 
are highly ornamental. Whenevcra road has cross- 
ed Ihe line the pioprieturs h^ive constructed a 
bridge over or under which it passes, or have raised 
it lo their level in a manner that leaves the several 
townships gainers by Ihe iaiprovemenl. 

We have yet to pursue our excursion, lo visit the 
Reinhill and Sulinn excavations, ?«ew1on bridge, 
(■ankcy viaduct, the iiomense culling at Kenyan, 
Chat Moss, Swc. The diiniplion of a portion of 
tho road on Ihe latter has been entirely remedied, 
and at Sanksy valley the rail viaduct is a bridge 
of Dine magnificent arches of Sttj feet span each. 
Sailing on Ckal Moa. 
Od the emhankment at Chat Moss we anticipate 
(liB pleasure of enjoying in a few day», a delii;hl- 
ful sail. The wind ha\inghere a free passage, a 
Gornmon rail roud wagon may be propelled rapidly 
with 8 sail, with even a gentle breeze, Mr. t^le 
phensan, accompanied by captain Chapman, saitfd 
across the moss last week, at the rale of al least 
ten miles an hnur, their only sail a lior^e clolh^ and 
we have n light machine in vietr, niih a smacking 
lug-sail, iiilh which wc expect, "Ihe dangers oftlie 
land alwa}s eicrpted," lo scour along at Ihe rale 
or fifteen lo Iwrnly milesan hour. 

Hie rail road eoaeha, cariiagu, i,-e. 

Near the entrance of the small lunnel at Edge 

hill, Ihe proprietors of ihe rail road have erecleil 

extensive buildings, in a spacious enclosed yard, 

or the coDstruclion of wagons for the conveyance 

■f goods, carriages rurpa8aenger5,and other pieces 

I machinery. Scleral elegant machines of va- 

lut coll^lrll^lion Hre already built, and olhers in 

' >.aln of Airnardnesa. The most simple machine, 

■>d thai ciilciilaicd for Ihe clieapest conveyance of 

"cngcrs, it neat end appropriate. Without any 

^•■.riog 01 er head; the passengers sil io two rows, 

oarallel Hith the road,) back to back, a common 

.il serving fur a support In llieir backs, and their 

'-et resting onfuoIbDaids.in the manner of a double 

'ish car, Ibe four wheels being under Ihe seats. 

'he next grade of macbir- is like a comparlmeui 

■'ong Bijuare of c' ■'— ■ .ews, with'—' d' s. 



front and back with panelled work, surmounted 
by a small railing or balustrade. The rails for thu 
support of the back may be turned over, so thut 
the passengers may face which way Ihey please, 
and the machine never requires to be turned round. 
Inother words, Ibe Liverpool end will be the back 
in going to Manchester, and Ihe front in returning. 

The next machine is a long coach, wilb doors 
al each end. Un Ihe outside of the body, and 
overhanging the wheels, are seals for outside pas- 
sengers, who will sit sidewise, in the Irish car fash- 
ion, wilh a projecting roof over Iheit heads. This 
couch will carry sixteen inside and sixteen oulsJde 
passengers. 

The first-class vehicle (or car) has a long body, 
Ihe middle being tike Ibe body ofa coach, and two 
ends (the whole length being built in one) like two 
chaises, Iranaversely, the coach and chaises, be- 
ing very broad, ivith inlecior divisions, may be said 
lo be double. These machines are handsomely 
buill, wilh peculiarly strong wheels. They are 
mounted on strong grasshopper springs, placed lon- 
gitudinally, and on which the axlelrees press wilb 
liberty to play perpendicularly in upright iron plales 
in the form of a fork. The novelty of Ihese ma- 
chines, lo be dragged on such a road by steam 
power ivill form a new and important era in Ihe 
annals of travelling. 

TVie iotomotivt engines. 

In the coach-building yard is now fitting up a la- 
comolive engine, upon a new construction, Ihe 
success of which is not doubted by Ibe praclical 
engineers who have seen il. It is of ten or twelve 
horse power, has two boilers and two chimneys; is 
mouoted on six wheels, as massy as those of a Ko- 
nian triumphal car, and will drag, besides a heavy 
wagon wilh coal and water, ■ siring of coaches and 
wagons at a rapid rate. The rail way is so level 
throughout thai it will require no toothed wheel or 
other contrivance to lake hold of Ihe ground for ils 
propuUion, the weight and friction of its own wheels 
when the oil iiierd'ie is overcome, giving il a suffi- 
cient hold. Reservoirs, and even boilers, are to be 
fixed at different dislances on Ihe line, to supply this 
engine wilh boiling water, by which means the 
wcit;hl of a lung supply will be superseded. 

While on Ibis subject we may slate, thai the 
handsome premium of jt^OO, otlered by the rail 
rojd cocipany for the best locomotive engine, il is 
now ascerlained will excite great competition 
amongiit able engineers throughout the country. 
In Oclober several candidates will appear for the 
prize, end Ihe discovery of some valuable applica- 
lion of steam lo Iravelling engines, it is hoped, will 
be Ihe gralifying result. An ingenious velocipede, 
by Mr, Klejibeiinon, and other iijachince applicable 
lu Ihe rail road, are also in preparation. 
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The Lady Funshawe, wliose memoirs of her lif* 
ind somelhinic uf lh« limes (of Charles and th) 
flonimonMeBllli) have recently been published, lelli 
ihe fulloiiinK [iielty story of herself at H( ?arly p« 



band so glorious a crown, that I more valued mj- 
selflo be called by his name than born a priaces^ 
for I knew him very wise and very good, and bit 
soul doated on me, upon which coniideoce I will tell 

iSered many thousand 
pounds loss ' for Ibe king, and whom 1 bad a great 
reverence for, and shea kindness for me as a^ioa- 
woman, in discourse she lacilly commended Ihe 
knowledge of state affairs, and Ihat some women 
are very happy in a good understanding thereof, as 
my Lady Aubigny, Ljdy Isabel Thynne, and diver* 
others, and yet none was al first more capable tiuu 
I; that in Ihe night she knew there came a post from 
Paris from "Ibe queen, and that she would be ex- 
Iremely glad to hear what the queen commaoded 
Ihe king in order lo his affairs; saying, if I would 
ask my husband privately, he would tell me what be 
found in the packet, and I might tell her. 1, that 
was young and innocent, and to that day had never 
in my moulh what news, began to think there naa 
more io inquiring into public affairs than I Ibougbt 
of, and that it being a fashionable thing, would 
make me more beloved of my husband, if Ibstbad 
been possible than 1 was. When my husband re- 
turned home from council, after welcoming bim, u 
his custom ever was, be went wilh his handful of 
papers into his study for an huur or more; I fol- 
iowed him, he turned hastily, and said, 'What 
wouldsl thou have, my life?' I told him, I heard 
the prince had received a packet from the queen, 
and I guessed it was that in his hand, and I desired 
to know what was in it He smilingly replied, 
'My love, I will immediately come lo Ihee, pray tbea 
go, fur I am very busy. When he came out of bis 
closet 1 revived my suit; he kissed me and talked of 
olber things. Al supper, I would cat nothing; he as 
usual, sal by me, and drank often lo me, which was 
his custom, and was full of discourse lo company 
Ihat was at table. Going to bed 1 asked again, and 
said I could not believe be loved ue if he refused 
to tell me all he knew; but he answered nothing, 
but slopped my moulh wilh kisses. So we went to 
bed; I cried, and he went lo steep. Next momiac 
early, as his custom was, be called to rise, but be- 
gan lo discourse with me first, lo which I made do 
reply; he rose, came on Ihe olher side of the bed, 
and kissed me, and drew the curtains softly and 
went lo court. When he came horns lo dinner, he 
presently came lo me as usual, and when I had him 
by the hand, I said, 'I'hou dost not care to see me 
troubled,' To which he, taking me in bis arus, 
answered, 'My dearest soul, nolblng upon earth 
can afllict me like thai; and when you asked me of 
my business, it was wholly out of my power to satis- 
fy Ihee; for my life and fortune shall be thine, and 
' ~ " r bearl In which the Irust 1 am 
led; but my honor is my own; 
which I cannot preserve if I coinniunicale the 
prince's aBiiirs;and pray Ihee with Ihis answer rest 
satisfied.' So great was his reason and goodness, 
that upon consideration il made my folly appear to 
me so vile, that from Ihat day until the day of his 
death I never thought fit lo ask him about any bu- 
siness, bul Hihal be communicated freely to me in 
order to his estate or family." 
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I Tujir Rboistbx and Skiktus 
Maoszike. 
So great has been the demand for tbii nieful ui 
enlerlaiiiing work, that it has been found DeceiMT 
to order a second edition of five hundred copies- 
"■jl, will Iteep my for- j gentlemen of (he first intelligence and staniliag, ii» 
.ill -""^r put into Ibj satisfied wilh merely subscribing, are to anxious U-' 

■- '"s sur — -■, that Ihey have re^'ir*'-'' <M vUlorb 

■■nil I, iiih," '-iiioi niiDeir 
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Tbo edilor, far from waiting Tor subacriplioni to 
com<n«nce the publicaliao, rerused to receive an; 
natil (be Gr>t number could be issued; vriebing Sret 
to KO bon far he could command the materials and 
the paper, the If fie, and Ihe ornamental praducliona 
of accolspliBhed ttrtiats, lo mHke tht-.woik creditable 
to tbe country. He i« now salisfied that all Ibis may 
be done, and (hat tbe Jmtrican Sporting Magazine 
may compare, in point of laale and exiculian, (in 
wbicb.be it said, he has lillle agency himsell,) with 
an; periodical of (be kind abroad. The Turf Re- 
giiler may, therefore, already (w considered an ei- 
tabliAcd icarfc. It may be eaid to have walked 
alone from the moment of il9 bitth. It has already 
mao; sponsori, who may be assured that no pains 
nor expense shall be spared lo dresa it handsomely, 
and to animate it with a good and lively ipiril. 

The second number has appeared, as will aubse- 
quent numbers, wilb punctuality; yel, there may 
yet be some instances o( irregularily in forwarding 
them. Its contents may be here briefly slated lo 
consist or; 

A portrait of the celebrated horse Duroc, sire of 
the famous American Eclipse, with a memoir of bis 

Eedigree and performaneea — List of eighty-one 
OTSes, (he most distinguished of the get of Ihe Go- 
dolphin Arabian, with Ibeir names and Ihe years 
they were foaled, furnished by Judge Duval — Speed 
of Selim on the Philadelphia course— Hunting Park 
(trolling) association at Philadelphia, with un au- 
thentic account of all the perform;inceB on Ibcir 
courte — GoHiKHA, his pedigree, performances, and 
great value as a slaliion — Lindsey's Arabian, intc- 
resling account of — The slallion Andrew — Brandon, 
and her produce — Remedy for cosliveness in horses 
— Cure for sprnins in Ihe shoulders of horses- 
Horsemanship of North American Indians, with e 
besulifal lithographic drawing of a Sioux warrioi 
on horseback, by a deaf and dumb lad in Phila- 
delphia — The Red foi, facts and conjectures in re 
giM to it, its intraduclion to America — Speed of 
fiounda, extraordinary examples of — Hunting song 
—Recipes lo cure dogs of distemper— EitracI of l 
Bportiiig journal of a Ballimorean — Ortolan shoot 
tag, (heir natural history, k,e. — Eitraordin;iry feat: 
of tporlsmanthip, ivilh the riile and ]<i-'<il, by ar 
officer of Ihe (J. S. army — Pigeon sbuuiii>^ nea: 
Baltimore — Percussion guns as compared nith OinI 
gun* — Cleaning gun barrels — Ducks, curious habils 
of— The natural hislorj of Ihe dog— Flying kiln, on 
tbe use of, in shooting aquatic wild fowl— Trout 
Fisbini; in Vermont — Mode of decoying wild pi- 
geons in New England— Mode of taking wild mares 
in South America — Pox hunting — Pcdeslrtanism, a 
match race — Sporting Intelligence — Turf Register 
of celebrated horses. 

0= Those who wish the Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine, can inclose S5 to Ibe editor, by mailj 
Bthisriski and if thryare disappoinled in the work, 
they may send it back wuhin one month, and have 
their money returned — or any one sending fJS 
be entitled lo six copies. 



horses — they were full 16 hands high, of the breed 
of the old aaracen horses, all finely made and as 
strong as coach horses, bul exceedingly nimble in 
their molious; Ihey were mostly black, some black 
and white, some milk white foaled, some while by 
age, with while eyes and hoofs." [Bract's TracrU- 
N. B. Bruce dealt in other matters largely in Ibe 
arvellous. 

M- Nicbuhr says "of the Horse the Arabians have 
two great branches, Ihe Kadiscbi, whose desccni is 
unknown, and the Kochlani, of which a written gen- 
ealogy has been kept for 2000 ]-eais. The Kadis- 
chi are in no higher reputation than our common 
European horses, and are used as beasts of burden, 
but Ihe Kochlani ara used solely for riding, and are 
highly esteemed. They are said to derive their ori- 
gin from King Solomon's siud, and are certainty 
als of great metul and perseverance. They 
masingly swift and this gives them their chief 
value among the Arabs. [M. J^icbiJir't Trmtli. 

The utmost care is taken lo keep the blood pure 
uncontarainaled; and Ihe legitimacy of Ihe pro- 
geny must be ascerlained before sworn witnesses, 
'bo think it tbe mott luinoui crime lo prevaricate in 
aspect lo tbe descent of a horse." [Ibid. 



ARABIAN HORSES. 

Fr^mtntt from dMn^ithtd African and ^sialic 

TrmxlUTt, tclio haee noticed Ihe eeUbrattd Arabian 

Sir Robert Wilson says, "the horsei used in Egypt 
by Ihe Arab and Mameluke cavalry are small and 
exceedingly ordinary nags— that Ihe Arabian horse 
is rery scarce there— thai he saw but one or It 
all his expedition through that country: these 
noble animals, and when certified by Ihe Shrriffe of 
Mecca thai Ihey were of Ihe Irue old Sdi 
- bloo0 Ibey will command Ihere 4 or £500 iierlin 

Bruce »ys "while trsTctling in Abyssinnia he 
in Ihe possession of Ihe Shekb Adelan of Aim, three 
and a Half miles from SenDaar,4tJ0beauiiful cavalry 



ZT Wanted, Ihe pedigree of Printer, a western 
horse, who algod about six years since, ills believed, 
Kentucky. 
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Baltimobb, FRiPAr, Octobek 3, 1839, 



i> Tut Jacesok Bbidoe.- In a former number 
of this paper we gave notice of a bridge, devised by 
Col. Long, President of ihe Buurd uf Engineers ul 
the Baltimore and Uhio Rail-road Company, ant: 
lesignaled by Ibe above appellation. The slrue- 
ure then alluded lo, was a mere model, on a scalf 
if one inch lolhe fool, and corresponding to aspai 
of 220 feet — We have now the salislaclion of in. 
forming Ihe public, that a bridtie involving Ihe priii 
ciples on which the model was built, has recently 
been constructed on the Washington road, a' 
Iwo miles from Ballimorc. 

By means of this bridge, (he road just mentioned 
is conducted over a chasm 109 feet broad and ocdrly 
40 leel deep, excavated for the passage of the Rail- 
road. Its lenglh is of course 109 feel; lis width of 
road-way 18 feelj— and its height from out lo o 
Ihe siring pieces, 14 feet, ihe timber of which it 
is conslrucled is white pine, in pieces for the most 
pari only six inches square. The aggregale ct 
tiie superstructure, exclusive of ihe ..bulmenls, and 
exierior covering of tbe bridge, is about eleven hun 
dred dollars. The smallnesa of (he (imbers, aii< 
Ibc light and slender appearance of the structure ii 
other respects, induced a general impression that thi 
bridge could not sustain itself when deprived of Ihi 
scaUolding required for its erection; bui on remov 
ing (he scaffolding tbe attitude of (he bridge wa 
no( in Ihe least changed, and il has since beei 
crossed daily by heavy loaded teams, stages. Sic. al 
almost every rate of speed, without manilcbting any 
syrnptomsof weakness or instability. It has been 
examined by many judge* of Ihe first respectahihly, 
who have, as we have been inl'ormed, pronounced 
il Ihe most complete, tyilematic, and elfieient spe- 
4:imen of bridge architeclure ever witnessed by 
them. 

3> Mr. Meade's sheep (a communication on nhich 
will be found in page QSd of (His nuuiber,} are, v 
presume in demand for various qualities uiherlhi 
JintKfM nj wool T'he fact is, (hat (hero is nothing 
iu which capital can be iavei(ed, that can be lo 



sily overdone by increased production, as wool. — 
" here the sheep is valued for size, hardiness, pe- 
liar flavour and qualides, i( is not so easily done, 
because a race mus( be built up and kept up witti 
great care, skill and perseverance, such as have dis- 
(inguisbed (he efforts of Mr. Meade, and which 
few possess or will exercise; but for wool mere- 
ly, if (he price fladcrs, Ihe whole qvanlity may 
be doubled or nearly so, in a single year, and that 
ilbout any extraordinary effort — wilboul any great 
additional investment of capital, and without much 
are or attention. This is one cause for the discour- 
ging fluctuations in the prices ul wool, and which 
enders it a precarious reliance for Ibe farmer, and 
this very uncerlainly serves also to discourage and 
to banish that mituiit andperMtrcring Bllention to 
the qufitily of the wool, by which alone, rtatlyJinB 
woolled Uucks can be established and kept up. The 
fact is, Ihat four Gllbs of the farmers in (he union 
who have reared sheep, have not a practised eya 
and touch, and Ihe wool which Ihey call and really 
think very fine, is very far from being so in the 
>e of the manufaclurer,] 

O- DxvoM Cattle Fob Sale.— Inquiries hava 
been often made about Devon cattle — here (hen an 
opportunity presents of purchasing from the origi- 

lal slock, brought in by Mr. Cooke, of Norfolk. 

^et not those who wish to make trial of this dis- 
linguibhed race of cattle, be delerred from (he fear 
of high prices; (hey will be sold for what tticy will 
' -'-ig. VVe wish other gentlemen would at thesame 
: and place, ottVr for sale valuable breeding 
stock of any kind- It might prove the commence- 
ment of extensive annual fairs. 

For sale, on Saturday Ihe 17th day of October, 
(he Three Tunn tavern, in Baltimore, at 13 
o'clock, sundry full blood Devon cattle, of different 
age;; and some few bead of 15-lG mixed blood, of 
good qunlily. Persons wishing lo possess this in- 
comparable breed ol cattle, will have an opporlu- 
nily of doing «o on good terms, Evah Huuuas, 

Manager for Kichard Caton, Esq. 
ETookland Weed, Sipt. 19i9. 

if- We have before made known Ihe objecis of Ihe 
Silk Society in Philadelphia, whose exertions lo givfl 
practical aid and encouragement lo the cultivators 
of silk, entitle Ihem lo the Ihanks uf the country. 
Were il not for disinterested associations, and efforli 
like theirs, Ihe must valuable discoveries and pur- 
suits would often fail for want of individual skill 
and capilfll lo conduct them. For the formation of 
societies and Ihe establisbmenl of institutions rtallij 
uie/ul, Philadelphia has ever since maintained lbs 
•lecided lead which she took at least as far back M 
Ibe days of Frankhn. 

The Society for promoting the culture of lh« 
while mulberry tree, and the reaiing of silk worms, 
having engaged a person perfectly acquainted with 
lie art of reeling of silk from cocoons, and that or 
making sewing silk, are ready to purchase cocoont, 
for which the highest possible piices will be givea 
according to quatilies. 

Those who are desirous of learning IheseBrts will 
be Isughl them for a maderale coiupensalion. Thii 
measure is necessary, inasmuch as the member* 
constituting the sociely are few in number, and it* 
fund!i small. 

Persons wishing to join il, are invited (o leave 
their names with Mr. Isaac Macauley, No. 94, south 
Third streeL Cocoons will be purchased at Iha 
same place. The sociely was instituted with tb« 
view of keeping alive the spirit for the culture 
of silk, which may become one of the great sta- 
ples of the United Stales, and of Introducliog » 
new branch of industry among Ihe farmers, wbOM 
faoiilies can attend lo il, as in CoDoeclicul, wiUt- 
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out inlerferiDg wjlh Che usual or<:upatioii>. Tlic 
Bociel; deem it neceEBarf to iWe, that nilboul an 
increase of meniberi, Ihey will nol be able to pur- 
chase cocoons neii year. 

Application Tor the sale of cocoons, anil For IcHrn- 
iog the abore arts, should be speedv, aa the reeler ii 
eniESged but Tor two months. 

On behsir and bj order o( Ihe acline committee. 

P DOSAR. 

PhUadelphia. Stpt. 94, 182S. 

Editors of counlrj papers, in this and the adjoin. 
ing states, are re sped full)' requetttad to insert ibe 
above a few times in their papers. 

Extract to the EdiloT—LmBs/ord, Chtittr, S. C. 

There ik in this state a native grape, juit ripen- 
ing, a large dark grape, about Ihe lize of a Musca- 
dine, but grows in bunchei, improve* luuch on cul- 
tivalioD, both as to size and OsTour, it is of the 
ibi grape fatuily, but grows in large hunches. Ii \» 
cullit-aied by Major Green of Catawba) and if yoo 
wish its cuUinga or seed, il shall be forwarded to 
you. — 

[N. B. They would be acceptable in promoting 
Ifae laudable views of the societj estahliBhed here 
for cultivating Ihe viae and making wine.] 

ID' The news from England— holding out a ekanct 
of war atODngst Ihe powers of Europe, after the 
laking'of Constantinople by the Kusiiane, which 
seems to be inevitable— and the wet weather in Eng- 
land— its eflecis upon the harvest, and the praba- 
bililj of still further damage to Iheir wheat eropa, 
will have do doubt an immediate effect in raising 
the price of wheat here, and a alitl further efiect if 
the injury 1o (he English crops should prove to be 
Tet more eitenilve. 



received early i 
Uusaixn Legati 
Hftei being joined by Ihe corps that landed at Sizit- 
holi, had lutally deleatrd and dnpcried the Turk- 
itih army in a grt-al battle near Kirki-Kilissa, (30 
German miles from Cuii^iantinople.) The fate ol 
the eapilal njunt be now decided. The neil pott 
from Vienna will bring us the particulars,, 

CoRSTiHTiAOPi.E, Julj 30— (B> cipresi.) A 
Tailar from Bouigas, baa hruiibiht ihe news of the 
landing of a Ruesian corps of 13 000 men at Size- 
boli — Aldus, KurnabBt, and Jiibbuli. are said to he 
already orcupli'd by the Rissians. Unfavorable 
accounts canliniie to he received from Asia. Erze 
roum is said to be taken by the Rusiiaoi, and the 
whole army ol Ihft Seraskier diiperaed. The Arme- 



Latb IND Infortant News from Ccropb. 
The packet ship Napoleon bringn to Ibe New 
York editors Liverpool papers to the Stilb and Lon- 
don to the Q4th August) inclusive. The intelligence 
from the seat of war by Ihii arrival is highly impor- 
tant. It appears thut Ihe Ku^^sian General Diebilsch 
liaving been reinforced at Aidos with the corps of 
19,000 men which had been landed ul Sizeboli, fol- 
lowed the Turks to Ihe town of Kirk Killissa, twen- 
ty French leagues from Conataiilinoplc Here a 
Xreal battle took place, in which the Turks ivere de- 
feated and dispersed, and Ihe Hu>sian army was 
lelt wilhaut any obtlscle lo oppose its march to 
Constanlinople. ll would leem to be Ibe bold pur- 
pose of Ihe Russian Commander to leave Adriano- 
pie on the righl, and kcping along the sea, ivilh 
nis left siittnined and provisioned by the fleet, to 
march direclly upon the capital. If Ihe commander 
nt Adrianople shall take as much lime lo fathom Ihe 
inavemcnls of his enemy, as be at Chuumla did, 
count Diebilsch will be in sight of ContlHiitinople 
before the troops at Adrianople begin to move. Al- 
ready, according to accounts from Vienna lo Ihe 
JOih August, in aniiclpatton of the approach of the 
Kuisian Army to ConMuntlnople, many of the 
wealthy inhabilanis of llial capital had removed 
their properly, and made prrpBrBlions for procced- 
<ig to AsiH. The friends of ilie Janissaries had be- 
jun lo show Ibemsrives at Constantinople, and bad 
let fire lo the Greek suburb of Pera FiOeen hun- 
Ired houses had been deslrojedin theciinflagralion. 
lit accounls seem to concur m the fact, that in con- 
lequencc of Komc dexterous ninniEuvres on the part 
if the Rusiiiftns, snd inme negligence, perhaps, on 
heparloflhe Grand Vizier. atTairs have Isken a 
"avorable lurn for the Invading army, »"'! the ei- 
lectation oflhe Turks, that they sb- ■ ■ 'eep their 
■nemies at hay on the north sld<- -< -^ Jiilkan for 
>o1her campaign at leaft, Id e i,. •^trated. 

The Alg'meine Zei—- "t « he n 1- lays: — 
Vo hive just learni - "■ dace, 1 ■■■■••ter 



, and preparalions are making in all 
speed for the defence of Adrianople, of which Hus 
aian Facha.Gi'vernor of Smyrna, is appointed Com- 
mandment. EnirenchmeAls for Ihe de/ence of Ihe 

pilal are also being thrown up with great activity. 

The HiRVBST in Ehoil.*hb.— Slo(eo/Ihe Wtath- 

. — The weather for some time, up to the latest 
dates bad been very stormy and cold, and great 
fears were enlerlained for the crops of grain. In 
I the wheat had been housed in good 
in some of the markets in the west 
of England, a few parcels of wheat had been sold 

high as 80 shillings per quarter. 

From tilt Lwerpool Vtmrier of Jugial 36. 

The last fourteen days have been exceedingly 
stormy, cold, and attended with much rain, wilL 
but short intervals of dry and genial harvest weath- 
er. In the mean lime, grain of every kind is either 
fully ready for the sickle or is in sheaf Should, 
however, the unpropilious season continue much 
longer, serious apprehensioos must be entertained 
for Ihe safety of Ibe crops. I'be ground is every 
where saturated with rain, which has fallen occa 
sionally in torrents, renembling winter floods ralher 
than Ifae concomitants of ibe month ofAugutt. Had 
the recent weather been warm, Ihe crops must even- 
tually have been much damaged; as it Is, we do not 
apprehend that any serious injury has taken place, 
and if we should be blessed tvilh a few diiys of sea- 
sonable weather, a very bountiful crop would he 
' irveited. 

LiTCRFooL, Augustas. 

Cotton Jllarkil. — In consequence of a large quantity 
of Cotton being advertised for public sale on Friday. 
Ihe demand by private throughout the week has been 
limited, and prices have been barely supported. The 
public sales were well alteTided, and went off as irell 
as could he anticipated; of 7,400 bags "Sereii, there 
were sold 110 Sea Island, at 91 to I'.'i for inferior lo 
fair, 10} to Mj, for good fair togocid, and IS^ lo Ht for 
line marks; :?00 Stained, at ii lo Ej; 4-10 Orleans, at 
4td lob 7-ad, l,IS0Mobile,4jd to etti: 1,610 Bowed, at 
4j to bi, &c. The private sales comprise in a]] about 
lG,iaD hags. The market has continued without change 
on Salurdav and to-daj; tho sales for the two days 
amount to aliout :),G00 bags. 

Com ExcktHgt. — The demand for Barlry Is rather in- 
ereaaing; beans pens and Indian corn have also each 
been more sought arter; United Stales sweet flcur has 
home a low relalive value with the best wheals, and is 
fast leaving the market: several parcels of Ihe late im- 
ports, now under lock have been taken for export and 
on speculation at •Ma Gd to S's per barrel. One parcel 
of Bojtjc Whejt. similarly situated, has also been sold at 
7s per 701U. Donded beans and barley arc inquired for: 
two or three cargoes of Ihe latter have changed hands 
during the week at 3s 3d to Ss td per 60 lbs., the qual- 
ity middlings there are now few seller» of either. 

Being without rain last night and this morning with 
a line dning wind, we had ralher a dull market lo-diy. 
Prices of wlieat must, however, be no*—" 3d to 4d, and 
thoseof oats (d to Id per bushel abo" r> •'" --f this 
daj •-'xT.i^ht •'(flisfaflon "la,,, . 
ieai - !■ pe ■•■reldcai. '*" •■- •- ■-< 



.NoncE. 

The Subscriber has just received from the Messrs, 
Landretb's, a fresh assDrlment of Cabbage Seeds— 
£arly fork, of Messrs. Laodreth's raising, uid also in- 
ported — Also, just received, Orchurd Grass Secil, pro- 
bably of as good quality as can be had in this cilj— «Dd 
likewise,!i<0bu9helsof Clover Seed, of excellent quali- 
ty, from Peon's Valley, Pa.; Ploughs, Wheat Faai, 
Straw Cutters, Comshellers, be. be. on hand, as usuiL 
JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
No. SS west Pratt slreeL 



ALMANAC. 



1820. 

October. 


Riaea. Seta. 


Length 
of days. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Saturday 3 

Sunday 4 

Monday, 6 

Tuesday, 6 

Wednesday,.. 7 

Thursday, 8 

Friday, 9 


6 13 
6 14 
6 16 
6 17 
6 18 
6 30 
6 21 


K. H. 

5 47 

5 46 
5 44 

5 43 

6 42 
5 40 
5 3S 


li 34 
U 38 
11 28 

11 as 

11 34 
It SO 
It 18 


B. K. 

9 S9 

10 il 

11 17 

mom 

n 

1 23 
S 31 



Mouu— First liunrter, 5th, 6 h. 43 m. Eve. 



aAi.TiMO&a PKZOBS cnxxxtirT. 



Carrteiid for lAi American Fatvur. 

Toaacco.— Maryland, ground leaf, fS.OO a tS.OO— 
seconds, ordinarj, 4.00 ■ G.OD— red, 4.00 ■ t.Ott-flnt 
red, e.OO a 13-00, forwrapping 7.D0s It.OO— Ohio.cran- 

mon, a — ■ — good red ■ , — fioe yellow 

2.30 a S.OO — Rappahannock, S.50 a 4.01^— KeotQclg', 
fine 4.ao a 1. 00— wrapping, 4.60 a 7.00. 

Flodb— beat white wheat family, fS IS a e.7ft<— lu- 
per. Howard at. b.BH a b.lb; city mills, 6.00 a B.isaus- 
quehauna, — . Cokh MaAL.bh]. :.37|— Graih, bestrcd 
wheat, SB d LOS)— bcsl while do. I. OS ■ 1.10} ordi- 
nary togoDd,.S0a.9a'-CaRH, white, .44 a .4S| yel. 41 
a.4a— Rvk,— .a.45-OATS,.31a.34— Beivs, I.IOal.ll 
— PljkS, .60 a .GS—Uloveb sekd.S.SS ■ 3.S0— TiMOiBr, 

2 a S.SO— OacHiRD Gaiss, i a !.bO— Herd's, .7S ■ :.0^ 
Lucerne .371. 601b.— BaRLEi,.4S..60— Pi:.«iiiaB,.« 

'CoTTOH, Virg. Ha -10— Lou. .It a.lZ— Alab. ,1a 
. 10— Vlississippi .10 a .12— North Carolina, .Sa.t— 
Geo. .Si.lO— WmsKKT.hhds. lai p. .t^t a tS-iabbls. 

!4 a jSi— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. -IS a.lG— 
washed,. IB a. iO— crossed,. 10 B.gJ -three-quarter,. tf 
a .30-faU do. .30 a .GO, accord 'g to qua] — HxHP, Rustls, 
tDn,g:I10a — ; Country, dew-rotted, ISO a 140— water- 
rotted, 170 a 190— Fish. Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbl. 
5. SO; do. trimmed, B.iO-~North Carolina, No. 1, — s 
6.60— Herrings. No. I, bbl. S.76 a 4.00; No. t,3Hs 
3.76— Mackerel, No. I,&.31ia6.60: No. I,4.7E; No.S, 

3 76— BicoN, hams, Ball, eured, .9 a .10; do. Eutcm 
Shore. .1:4 — hog round, cured, .7 ■ .8 — Feathan, .90 
a Sl^PlaslerParis. cargo price per ton. |4 .00, ground, 
I.S6 bbl. Prime Beef on the hoof, fl4.S0 ■ (S.OO. Pine 
Wood, by the vessel load, from -iOOloiSi; by the sin- 
gle cord, S.Sb lo ^.60— Oak Wood, b* the vessel load, 
3.36 lo 3.60; by the single cord, S.&ll'lo 9-76. 



X dollar 



and E( 



rcl. for Ellicolts' Patapseo white wheat family d' 
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AaKZOVAVUKB. 



COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES. 
Teaching kow to judgi them; to rtar and managt 



; and to dtrive from tkem the moil vahie 
witkr all aratmtlancu. Uieful to Breedert and 
Fiariiun,tngagitd in the reariag of XhiM. interufin; 
ONHUli; lo ^ort*mm, or Veterinary Swrgeoni; to 
•fogs Frf^rictori, Fanien, Horte Joekeyt, fye- tct- 
Br tn Old Oppicbb or tub Pbehcb CiriLKT. 
(7V«mUI«1 /ram tke Pttnck fcr Iht American Fornur.) 
(Continued &oa p. lis.) 



DiffertnL ^gu of lAe Horu. 

We vill treat in this chapter of the different ages 
of (ha hone aod the pfaeDomena nhicb are dereloped 
with (hem. By age ia uoderitood a certain apace 
of time beilQwed upon orgaaUed bcinci, and which 
preaeota aeneible chaoge* from tbeitmrlb to their 
death. Tbii apace ii more or leti limited accordiog 
to the diflerent ipeeiea. The paaeage from one age 
to ■Dother operate! ■Imoal alwayt amoog beinga b; 
aeoaible reTolutioos. That of ibe human apeciet, 
from infaocj to puberty, oflen character! lo alriking 
that it cannot escape the tlighteat obterrer. 

We diatinguiih in hories three diitiocl age*. Thi 
firat that of the colt; the second that of the growa 
hora^ the (bird (hat of (be old horae. We call a 
colt, a jouDg horte that has not attained fouryear^ 
arrived at that age we consider him grown. All hia 
powera are developed, and he ean reproduce hia 
apeciei — he has not only received all his powera, bat 
be bai all the means of forming a being like him- 
■elf. Among these animata there are, however, ex- 
eepliona to be made. Regard must be had to the 
warmth of the climate, and other circumstances, 
which modify and change animals. The quality of 
the race coolributea much lo it. In general the eom- 
moD hone ettiios his growth sooner than one of fine 
blood; and in warm coimtriei nature ii universally 
more forward. 

If alter some lime our best races have degtnerat- 
ed, it must not be dissBmbled (bat ne have Almost 
entirety loat them from want of necessary cere and 
precaution. It i* to culpable negligence bat we 
must impute (be debasement of the Noraian and 
Limousin races. 

But from the wise roeaaures now taker by the go- 
Tcroment in Ifaii particular, the most hippy results 
may be espeeled. 

To kitme the Jlge of a Hare. 

The horse has ux teeth on each jfw. They are 
close together and perfectly uniform ii their surface. 
At two and a half years of age he theds the two 
middle teeth, which are expelled ^ others which 
be has at three years of age. 




At three years, the two new teth appear in place 
of the old ones. These two BW teetli are dulin- 
guisbed by a remarkable Gavit> 
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At three and a half years he sheds two others, 
wit: one on each side of those shed at three year^ 
aud at four this loss is repaired by two others, hav- 
ing the same cavity t>efore mentioned. 




When the horte has arrived al three and a half 
or four years, the tusks begin to appear in the 
der jaw. At four and a hair the two primitive teeth 
at the two comers fall; and at five they are replaced 
b; otbera eiaelly like the preceding — and it Is by 
the cavity of all the teeth that a horse of five years 
old is knowD. 



^^■^ 



'r<>^^' 



At six years the cavities of the corner teeth begii 
to fill ancl disappear soon: this change indicates six 
rears. 




To the age of seven and a half years, and pro- 
gressively, lite cavities of the other teeth disappear, 
BO that at eight years complete they are all uni- 
formly smooth and even. 

After eight rears you cannot ascertain the age, 
except from the form of the teeth. From eight to 
eleven years, an infiior, considered in all its length, 
and supposing It out of the horse's mouth, presents 
In its socket a horizontal oval figuie — from eleven 
to fourteen it is more rounded. Beyond the latter 
age to seventeen it becomea triangular — and later, 
constantly preserves the oval vertical figure. 

It must be observed, that past the age of fifteen 
.11 the teeth of the horae which were bent, progres- 
iveiy incline forward, and consequently this part of 
the jaw is larger in young than In aged be 
Such are the ceriain signs b^ which to km 
hone's age; wi(h a lillle atlenlion and practice it is 
eM7 to ascertain it 

ManagaoaU ^ Yomg Rontt- 

In breaking ^aung horses the greatest care should 
e taken. This age has great influence on the rest 
of tb« animal's life. If exposed lo a bad 



and too severe exercise, the horse thus overworked 
and badly managed, will be feeble and languishlnK 
all hia life. 

We must consider (he phenomena belonging to 
this age, the care (hat ihould be taken, and the regi- 
men to be obaerved, lo render the horse serviceable. 

In colts the lymphatic aystem rules, and ti» ab- 
sorbent force a[^>ean to be very powerfvL The 
head priBcipallj aiqiears to be the teat of tbit aya- 
'na. 

Animals, like man, are bom ivilh & bead reno^- 



bly large in proportion to the other part* of the 
body, and they preserve it so during infancy. Thua 
the greater part of bis mahidies are seated there. 

It is remarked thai thia age has the greatest sym- 
pathy with the digeslive organs: hence the diarrhtea 
and worms, which are always in an inverse propor- 
tion to the strength of the animal. A molalening 
and relaxing regimen should be used; tfut to give 
tone to the alomach, they must be combined with 
tonics: oats, straw, sod green food, are also good. 

In warm climates, colts are fed with straw only, , 
and it is observed that they are not subject lo the 
strangles, and the vioet (awelling of the glands}— 
their eitremilies are dehcate, and their bodies band- 
some. Perhaps in otherclimales the same regimen 
would not be so good, because the straw of northern 
countries contains less nutritious juices than that of 
southern climates. 

o/ Tnatiug 



When young horses are aick, they should bo 
given verv little medicine: they abould be restored 
by a good regimen. Purgativea, particularly, are 
very dangerous, and should be sparingly adminis. 
lered: they exhaust the animal and are generally 
injurious. If, however, a serious disease imperi- 
ously require it, he must be given liver {^ antimony 
two drachms, mixed with bay. This purgative is 
gentle, and preferable lo aloa, and indeed to all 
others. 

Salt should be used, For colts and horses of all 
ages, it Is apsrient, kills the worms, and makes the 
animal robusL Every eight days a good handful 
should be given, but with some precautions. If 
thrown in the crib it may give the horse a bad habit 
As be is very fond of this substance he may amuse 
himself with licking the wood till he contracts the 
habit. It ma; be avoided by giving it him in a ves- 
sel or from the band: the latter method is excellent 
to overcome the limiditj of an animal so eminently 
subject lo the sentiment of gratitude. Thua a horae 
ma; be rendered tame and docile, by giving him a 
substance which he desires with avidity, and wbiel) 



Uie <^ SaU. 
Prom recent experiments salt appears to have the 
properly of killing worms, l^ese insects, placed in 
a solution of this aubslaoce, die immediately; and 
It appears to have the same virtue as the empyrtu- 
matic oil of M. Chabert. 

Of Biood-Letling in Foung Honet. 

Thia should be sparingly practised. If they have 

a disposition to infiammaiory diaeescs, we abould 

S'v« them acids. It has been generally observed 
at blood-letting provokes all the maladiea of the 
eyes. 

They should be moderately exercised, and rubbed 
with straw till two years of age, when they may be 
curried. We cannot loo strongly recommend twlb- 
ing the face, (ehaufiein,') (he under jaws, the head 
and legs, with cold water. It gives strength to the 
tendons, increases the cohesion of all (be orlieHliB- 
(ioRj, and prevents diseases of the legs. 

To aeautom Young Horiet lo Abtis. 
Choose the time when they are eating oat* to 
lake a noise about ihcm. The pleasure ibcv de- 
lve from eating combined with the noise they near. 
will accustom them to it insensibly, and they will, 
in time, derive from it a certain pleasure. 
<Sgt fmovrMt for Breaking titem. 
Young horses should not be broke before three 
years old. At this age they should be caslrated, 
whether it be in spring or autumn. This operation 
was unknown to the ancients. Tie Hungarians 
fint practised iL Hence, without doubt, is oerivad 
lh« ai^Uatian HMgarimt {HonpeJ for a galdinf. 
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Of Caatration—IU ilndi andEfftcli. \ 

The inlenlion of Ihia operalion is (o render the 
hone more gpnilc. Same advanlageB are gained in 
this reaped; but hortea lose much of tlieir vigour 
b7 it. It must be conresieil that caelrallon may pre- 
TCnt man]' malndiea, particularly those of (he eyes. 
Care EbouM be laken not la peirorm (be operation 
till the horse is three years old, as ha remains in (he 
tame a(a(e ever arterwanls: be has nol then acqiiireil 
■II (he BtreiiKlh or uhich he would have been sus- 
ceptible', and his ehenl, no( being ileveloped, re- 
mains thin and slenJer. It is (ben at three years, 
when (he airengih of the horse ia ilereloped, iha( 
Ibe horse should be cut. 

After (he horse hits adained (he age of five years 
the arleriat sys(cm prevails. He is then subject to 

filethora, peripneumonia, (inflammalion of (he lungs) 
ack jaw, particularly in summer, nher 
become more imminent. In this case a 
Ben must be observed: much straw. Utile bay and 
less oad; the horse should he pu( to grass. Dil 
and refreshing drinbs must be used. From Ihi 
to twelve (he horse ia in all his vigour. He passe! 
from the arterial (o (he venal system, (n/ilcni 
ccinctiz,) of which (he vena porta is the centre. J 
horse is !aid to be old when he has no marks on hi 
teeth, that is, when he has attained his Iwelfth yeai 
It is, no(nith9(anding, aher this a|!e to nearly sin 
teen, that the age o( virility is marked in the borst 
he arrives then at his maximum of strength, as 
inan at Torty years, (hen decreases insensibly, passes 
to old age, and arterwards to decrepitude and death. 
It is true that horses are now old at twelve years, 
because it is hastened by hard labour or a bad regi- 
men; for (hey should nol be so (ill eigh(een or twen- 
ty years of age. Such is the result and influence 
ar the slate of drudgery to which we have reduced 
this most inlercsling of all animals. 

The oenal n/ittm is subject to malai 
la this tempemment. The horse is afflicted with 
|;ripings and spasms of the in(es(ines. Plethora 
frequently occurs in (he colon (one of th 
testines.) He is equally exposed to pulrid and 
psorick maladies — to the glanders particularly, 
which rarely altacks young horses, and to obstinate 
ulcers which ate diliicutt to cicatrize. At (his age 
Ionic nouri>hnii:n( should be given— oats and good 
bay, bathing and good grooming. 

The intestiuea beeoDiing slusgish. drastic purga- 
tircs should he used: aperients, sulphur, antimony 
and salL The laKer I cannot loo much recommend; 
i(B use may prevent many maladies, and preserve 
the horse long in a good condi(ion. 

DiffeTail Symplotm of Old Age. 
When the horse has been well (reated, at the age 
of twelve years he can support the gres(es( fatigue, 
and toosequently render the best services. We 
should no( then rvj«ct a horse on this account if he 
be sound, because nith care, he may last a long 
lime. Al lhir(een (he teeth begin to grow long — 
they change, as it were, (heir direction — they quit 
the perpendicular line and take the horizontal. The 
booy eminences become more salient, the eyes hol- 
low, and though liiis is not al»ays a sign of old age, 
it shoulil generally be considered so: the skin E>e' 
comes dry and hard, and loses that pliancy which 
characterisei (he precedingagei — the chest has less 
roundness and is perceptibly diminished. 

Some while hairs in the mane, at (he root of the 
(ail, and sometimes in the eyebrows, aie striking 



long as he is allatning his complele growth, 

commonly four years— so that (wenty-eight 

irs may be considered the duradon of his life. 

lure, in her wisdom, has multiplied (he individu- 

of dilfeient species in proportion to (he duration 

ir lives, so (hat iheir reproducdon may be 

to their deB(ruclion. She appears, however, 

upy herself more In their reproducdon (han 

Ir preservalion, which seems reserved for (he 

nd furesighl of man. 






if Iht 



Variation of the Sea, 



n the Jlnimal 



eof (he Ruidsdiminish progressivel 
tre to see many of the cariitages b 
The aorta (great artery,) itself pi 
I the death of 



Duration of Life in Hona. 
The term of life in hortes, as in almost all other 
is ffroporlionedtolut growth. He livelier en 



ns.-IU liijlt 
Economy. 
Independently of the different heads under which 
e have considered (he care necessary (o be taken 
the horse, as wrll as (he precaudons for his pre- 
servation and amelioration, there is one which must 
i( be omitled, as it strongly influences his situation; 
is the cariadon of the seasons. 
A neglect of the considerationa which we shall 
ention may be very pernicious. 
There exist a number of causes which are in- 
fluenced by the seasons. Hence proceed many 
maladies which judicious care and foresight may 
prevent, or at least weaken. 

In winter, chronic diseases prevail: during this 
lime the criais is incompletely made; and ulHen does 
not take place at all. The crisis is necessary, inas- 
much as It is what generally (erminB(es the disease. 
In Ihis season we should generally abstain from all 
kinds of operadons, as pounds (hen heal wi(h great 
dilliciilly. The (low of humours is directed toward! 
the head— hence CH(arrhal diseases. All the msla. 
dies arising from the thickening of (he lymph Rrc 
developed: the glanders, the farcy, WH(er in the 
l*gs— all these resist generally the remedies em- 
ployed. Cold contracts the akin and Dbres; (be 
iinitiiars strength is concentra(ed, and he becomes 
fat: (he absorbent force of the system has much 
fnergy; digeadon as well as asaiiniladon is per- 
formed well; respiration la more internal; the [wl- 
onary action more accelerated, ihe air being more 
:ygenated. 

Krom this cause necessarily results a greater quan. 
tily of animal heal in the arterial system of (he 
,gs, which gives (he animal the means of resist- 
; the cold. I'lien tlie excretions aie made by Ihe 
ne, Ihe cutaneous transpiration being weak is re- 
placi'd by the activity of the kidnty. Such are the 
"" ' when the cold is not eiccssive. But if (be 
er be much colder (han common. i( is extreme- 
ly dangerous: Ihe forces (oo much concentrated may 
produce spasms — there comes a trembling in all the 
members. If (he animal remains conslunlty ex- 
posed 1o great cold he soon becomes insensible; (he 
members are frozen — the blood is carried to the 
head which occasions steep, and inevitable death. 

'I'liis happens to man, as well as animals, when 
su.lili-idy exposed to eicessive cold without being 
Kci'urlomed to it. 
Vangeri of pai*lng taddealy from Heat to Cold. 
Independenlly of exceasive cold, which it is some. 
limes impossible to avoid, there is an inconvenience 
not less dangerous and much more frequent — that 
of passing suddenly from heat to cold. 

In winter, horses are sometimes brought from a 
stable closely shut, where (here are a great number 
of (hem (OKelher with heaps of manure. This heat 
occHtione a perspiration more or less s(rong, which, 
arres(ed by a (oo sudden (ransidon to the o 
occasions a number of inflammatory dii>easea thai 
are dangerous, and should be very diflerentl^ treat- 
ed fromthoae which shew themselves in sprmg. 

To prevent Ihis, Ihe stable should be kept tolera 
bly warm in winter. The windows must be opened 
nccKsionally; that the leroperalure he good Ihe heal 
should always be nearly the same. Such is the great 
advantage to be derived from a vaulted stable (< 
votilee.) 



:e from posting from 
Cold to Heat. 
When the horse has been exposed to cold he 
ought not to be put in a very warm stable; for it ia 
the alternate passage from cold (o heat, or from 
hea( to cold, (hat engenders alnioG( all (he maladies 
which prevail in winter, and destroy the health of 
the animal. 

Manner of Fetding in fVinltr. 
Much food may be given in winter: it is the only 
ason In which it may be augmented without dan- 
rs, and that cardials may also be given. Indiges- 
in is then very rare, because the forces being con- 
nlrated in Ihe interior, the stomach baa more ae- 
don by the aid of the Olher organs which have ill 



Ihe 



e ioAue 



m: tnatmer of 



Maladiti tehieh prevail at Ihii i 
euHiig them. 

When Ihe north wind blows long and with vio- 
lence it may occasion inflammatory diseases; but, 

we have said before, (hey must he treated differ- 

itlyfrom (hoseof any other season. Blood-le((iDB 
must not be resorted (o; bu( diluenls and emollients. 
Neither nitre nor acids are good. 

I( may be easily conceived how salutary exer- 
cise is In win(er; if it were permilted to aeglect it, 
belter lo do so in sumraei; as exercise faeilt- 



s greatly Ihe cutaneous lranspira(ion which i* 
cely perceptible in winter, and prevents (Im 



stagnation of humours, Ihe 
dies. Besides Ihe arlici ' 
cold, and e 






o many mala^ 
ire atiffened by th* 
1 play and tupplei 



Precautions to be taken loioardt the end of Winltr. 
We should Ibeii begin to diminish the ration of 
forage, so that Ihe horsn may not be incommoded. 
in passing from an abundant allowance to one much 
less. It should be gr<<dually diminished on Ihe ap- 
proach of spring, without injuring his coostilulioa 
by iL 

Proper Regimen far Spring, 
In spring give lillle hay and much atraw — dioi- 
nish also (he allowance of oats. These preeautio)]* 
are eiseolial lo prevent indamroatory diathcsii. 
The season most favourable (a it is doubllesi (ha 
I pring, particularly while it is cold and humid: it ii 
then nost proper lo temper the arltrM system 
which pie vails at Ihis season. 
"" is Ihe most favourable time for Irealinf 
diieaaes.suvh as the glanders, Ihe fare/, Slc. 
Isia U then brought on with facility, and Iha 
I cleinied completely and without cfibrL 
Horses shou'ii be pul to grass as soon at possible, 
without waiting for the season lo be advanced. 
What is mostto be feared are the cold rains. An 
observation has been made that the cold al Ihis sea- 
inn is less supportable at 8 degrees than in winter at 
13 degrees, of die Iherniometer of Reaumur. 
OltervattonM on Sammtr, 
The bile previili in summer. It is prodaccd bj 
the liver and itsseat is in the vena porta. 

Horses exposci'. to (he sun are in less danger whea 
in motion than wl»n ilalionary. The heat carriet 
off the leroiity of tie blood; it becomes thick, aul 
is arrested in the capillary vessels; Ihe nerves are 
irritated: hence (be lock jaw, and par(icularly,(ba 
spasm of Ihe abdonvn, occasioned by Ihe irrilatioa 
of the colon nud ohiruction in iL Acids should be 
used at this aeaaorr pulrid maladies are (o tic 
feared, and serious i^raliona avoided, as (he gao- 
arene makes rapid pogreis. Care must betaken 
to change (he air and^ise bathing. 

.Suluirm, Ihe fiost Jitlal of Seatoni. 

Au(umn has always ^en considered as produeiaf 

(he black cholic, or (he1it7« oxid/t, and may be coa- 

aidered (he most fa(al itason. It is lintnlar (hat tba 

progress of nature in aknatadj well chuacUrUed, 
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U Bb'olutely the same with that which is »hown in 
the differeol i»Bea of life. In a raaUdy well charac- 
leiUed B kind of heavine.s seiies the head, the am- 
mat is o»ercoroe: it then passes lo the lungs, and 
occsaioaa a certain oppreMion, and coniequentlj, a 
want of transpiration: and always lerminales bj the 
intMtine* or the bladder; in this way Ihe crwis 
i« always made. In colls, the mucous system which 
gOTerni has it- seat in Ihe bwd; in adulls the pul- 
monary organ becomes in turn Ihe general focus, 
•nd in old ages Ihe hypogastric region performs the 



mladies 



il this 



.9 wiih man as with 

r melancholy eiisleoce: 

;BTes, and it seems that 

lalure carries along with 

erge of their esi»- 



Ibeir ravages; 

animuls, the old finish ihei 
we see them fall WLth the leafi 
the appearance of death in natu 
it thoM beings who are at Ihe 

ThU is the proper time for reforming regimenls 
of caTalry— the old horses are Iheo moat lean and 
unfit for serrice. 

Proper Regimen for Ihii Seaton. 

Administer cordials and biller substances. Bran 
must be aroiJed; it contribulee lo puinditj, and fa- 
vours all diseases analogous lo il. Ihe principlr 
which we have established for the dbffereot seasoi 
will he perfectly adapted to Ihe difference of food; 
ud il will be easy for persons recolleclmg -«" oh- 
Hrralions lo maka the application. 
(To be coniinuedO 



itn slate. A few weeks since I bad the pleat- 
_.. ;o receive from him, a present of a very fine 
yoong Durham Improved Short Horn Bull, out of 
Admiral, presented to your Massachujells Agricultu- 
ral Society by Sir Isiic CorriN. This animal is of 
eat promise, a fine specimen of the Durbams; 
jch admired; and creditable to the slock of Mr. 
BLLBs at Dorchester. — Sirls*ic Corrin's efforts 
disseminate this valuable race of Cattle, are rc' 
marbably seconded by Ihls genlleroan, who has for 
many year; sought lo improve the native callle of 
■ e country. 
To the great patron of all that is good, thb Pi 
looN,* 1 am still in debt— his liberal efforts at 
intinued lo introduce these animals into this slali 
and lo Ihe farmer, none are so valuable, or relur 
so large an Income in so short a lime fur his li 
bor. Very respecifully. L. Jkbkibs. 

Canandaigva, ^. Y. Stpl. 18, 1S!B. 
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LOW PRICE OF WOOL. 
The cause of Ihe depression in the price of fine 
woolled sheep (says Ihe Ne" T^'"*' J°"'"^\ ofp""- 
meree) is partly to be found jn the faci, that the bu- 
•inesa of keepingtbem has been overdone and par ly 
in the Rcneral depression of all prices. T he last la- 
rSr. too, which some of the growers of fine wool sup- 
nosed would advance Iheir inlereals; has had the 
oppoiile effect. By Ihe high duty which it imposed 
on coarse wool and woollens Imported, Ihit species 
of articles became more profilable objecis of alien, 
lion than the fine; unlil, al length, the markef differs 
ip price, between the Dnesl Sa.ony, and thecoarses 
common fieeces. only ten cenla n pound. U is but 
three years since our leading Bgricullurisl! werewil- 
liDE to pay three hundred dollars each tor Ihe fine 
sJont sheep. The present state oflhitgs will soon 
brios down Iheir value lo as many ce.ls, if it has 

not ttready. 

We have seen a letter from a farmer in Connec- 
ticut, repreienling the condition of Ihe wool growers 
in that quarter, lo be disastrous in the extreme. 
The writer had on hand the crops ol 1"° !"'*• ^f' 
aides a quanlity of foreign wool, vhich be could 
wwrcelj sell al any price, and for sleep which cosi 
him originally »100 a piece, he coild not gel much 

mote than a dollar 

REMEDY FOR POISONtD SHEEP. 
Pot 8 lablespoonfull of fine s»t into the mouth of 
the poisoned sheep or Umb, a.d hold Ihe jaws lo- 
Kelher till • sufficiency of it > swallowed; or, Ihe 
salt may be diwolved in wat^r and admmistered 
the liquid form. The cure i immediate and sui 
A farmer, who has tried tlis remedy for several 
years, has never lost a shef or lamb smco he first 
adopted iL [■»'"'■ SPF- 

(From the NewinglaniJ Farmer.) 
DISSEMINATIOr OF FINE STOCK. 

Ur. Rusbell. Pernit me by Ibis opporluaily t 

neotion to you, Ihe iberalily of Ihe Hon. Joh; 
Wkllm of your cilywho does not confine bis el 
fort* lo the advancenenl of agriculloral wealth to 



BaetDS or Cattle or this Kikouom. 
—I am about lo enter on that part of my sub- 
ject which it will scarcely be possible for me lo Ireal 
candidly, and according to my honest conviction, 
without, in a great measure, encountering particU' 
lar prejudices, and in some degree, 1 fear, atfccling 
parlicular interests. But an endeavor to dispel pre- 
judice needs no apology; and where the eupporlof 
particular inlereits is hurlful lo the community a' 
Urge, a sacrifice is required which, if nol yielded ti 
Ihe salutary demands of rational reform, will ulli 
malely be exacted by the uncompromising demand 
of slern necessity. 

The resull of Ibe observations I hnre made on 
what are generally considered our two best breed: 
of cattle, the improved short horns, and the iinproV' 
edHerefords, is on the whole much the same; ant 
while 1 find that the two individuals to whom we an 
indebted for them acted In precisely a similar man 
neri under eircumslanees bearing a strong rcsera 
blsnce, so I have satisfied myself Ihal Ihe result: 
which do not in the least vary, are lo be traced li 
one and the same cause. Originally possessed of 
great powers of discrimination, .Mr. Colling and 
Mr. Tomkins were enabled, at certain periods, ' 
avail themselves of the advantages to be derived 
from some superior animals which it was their good 
fortune lo obtain; and in these animals we find the 
foundation of their several stocks. Bui though 
their excellent judgment were apparent ihe great 
advantages lo be derived from such animals, with 
which to commence ihe business of breeding, it was 
not till a later period that they became sensible of 
Ihe absolute necessity there existed in the oulsei of 
such an undertaking of investigaling the merits of 
their animals in matters nottooe delected by the 
eye, and which, in the absence of posilive infurma- 
lion, lime and experience alone could discover. Il 
will be obvious that I allude to certain constilulional 
peculiarities, which I am convinced were at firsl 
slightly or not at all regarded by either of these gen- 
tlemen. Having obtained the animals from which 
ibeir celebrated stocks descended, which aniii 
from Ihe ditlicully of obtaining them, we might 
sonably conclude, did we not know the fact, v 
few in number, they proceeded lo breed from i 
affinities, a matter, as il appeared lo ibem, not only 
of necessity, but of prudence also; for medilaling 
Ibe lead Ihej were likely to lake, as breeders, Ihe 
mere indepeodenl they appeared of others, Ihe 
advantageous and lasting was their reputallon likely 
to prove. To these circumstances, I conceive, may 
fairly be ascribed ihe extent of an evil from which 
breeders now suffer so generally, viz. a con 
al peculiarily and defect, lo which it is owing that 



* Hon. S. Tax RciiiSELiia, of Albany. 



many animals do not breed al all^ and that olbets 
produce oiilv. nt dislanl periods, a sicklj and un- 
profilable ofr'pfing. Experience of the disappoiol- 
meni and loss ihus incurred it unfortunately so uni- 
lly possessed by the owners of hiih bred stock, 
few wilt be found to dirny Ihe existence of the 
effect, though many will be ditposrd lo differ with 
s to the cause. It is Iherffure necessary tbali 
early as it is in my power. I point oot some eir- 
ilances which hive had consiilrrable weight 
during me to adopt Ihe opinion I enlerlain on 
luliject; hul I confess, thai so difficult is the in- 
qoiry, from ibe insccessibilily of the evidence necesi- 
sury fully lo eslablisb my curreclness, that I rather 
hope lo make out a case which shnti urgelo useful 
' iquiry, Iban lo establish the imporlant fact whicb 
as engaged my notice. The circumstances 10 
>hich ! would first obtain attention are connected 
with the improved shorl-homs; and in order lo re- 
fresh my recollections on Ihe subject, I have verf 
ddigently perused Mr. Coates's Herd Book, in wbicfc 
I find ample confirmation of my previous impressiooi 
Ihe period to which his publication bring! 
Ibe account of Ihe short-horns^ but it will be obrt- 
ihat any information on the subjecl, subsequent 
lo that period, must depend on individual contribu- 
lion, which it is improbable I should ever be able to 
obtain, because neither do men readily give them- 
lelves trouble lo answer what they consider unmean- 
ng, perbaps impertinent inquiries, nor do Ihey wil- 
lingly publish the history of disappointments and 

In the account of Mr. Ceiling's originaJt from 
which the bull Coniel wns bred, and, in fscl, from 
which most if not all of the long pedigj;reeB are de- 
rived, I find the following statement of Ihe produce 
of his cows: — Favorite, or Lady Mayiiard, produced 
six calves, one of which, a heifer, did not breed, 
another heifer produced only one calf, and a third, 
produced only Iwo, Phmnii, a fourth, produced 
ftur calves; Voung Phcenix. a gmnddaughter of 
Favorite, produced three;and Venus, another grand- 
daughler, produced five; but Mnry. Venus's only 
daughter, is not recorded as huring brrd al all. 
Wilh these facts before me, am I rash in staling Mr. 
Cnlling's stock to have been in the very outset bad 
breedersP Kvery unprejudiced and impartial per- 
son rousl admit that I am nol. But it may pcrhapi 
be objected, thai these accounts are not correcllr 
given in Ihe Herd Book. To such objection I would 
reply, that if they can be shown not lo be correct. I 
m'isl of course give up so much of my case as de- 
pends on them. Bui 1 conceive Ihe accounts are 
correct, for Ihe following reasons; they are given by 
Mr. Coales, who frequently saw Ihe animals, and 
whose general knowledge of sbort-liorns deservedir 
established him as an unerring authority on such 
mailers; and there can be no reason lo suppose he 
exercised less diligence or exactness in obtaining 
and furnishing accounts of tin- Hiiimals lo whicb, 
more than la any others named in his work, curioa- 
iiy and attention were directed un account of their 
descendants. For these reasons, and because ther«. 
are persons interested lo have corrected Mr. Coatea, 
had he been in error; who have remained silent, 1 
assume thai ihe accounts are correct. Il saemi, 
then, that wilh a stock few in number, and bad 
breeders, Mr. Colling commenced breeding from 
near q^iliii; and tl is equally certain that Ibtt 
breeders who succeeded lo his animals have, in ma- 
ny instances, pursued Ihe same system; and the con- 
sequences I fearlessly pronounce lo be general de- 
generacy, evinced in barrenness of the female, and 
impotence of Ihe male — in tendency lo consumption 
— in many cesea lo scrofula — in the production of a 
race of animals with long weak backs, long legs, and 
light ribs and carcasses. It is quite necessary I 
should jn this place state 1 can poini out a consider- 
able number of eiceplions lo Ibis description; with- 
out such a saving clause, I know not what evils 1 
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n'igbt not resBonably dread from ibe mgrj reelinga 
of those who dare do! open ibeir ejtt to Ihe truth. 
Bat to return to Mr. Colling. He, I doubt not, 
foOD became aensible of tbe disadvantage under 
wbicb he laboured, and sickened at each new dUap- 

Kintment and \osa. For bis short-horns bethought 
could not oblain a cross wiih (heir congeners, 
sufficiently good, and accordingly he tried various 
expenments with other breeds. Of these crosses 
only one succeeded, and lo the circumslaoces con- 
nected with il, I [larliculsrlj wish lo call attention. 
I do not berc desire to revive Ibe old question ol 
pre-eminence between the puce blood, and Ihe alloy 
which resulted from this cross; but some of your 
readers may now learn, for the Grst time, that in Mr. 
Colliog's sale the following prices nere obtained for 
cows and heifers bred from the pure short-horn and 
tbe polled galloway;— for Lady (fourteen yean old) 
906 guineas; for Laura, her daughter, 310 guineas; 
for Couoless, another daughter, 400 guineas; for 
young Countess, a grand-daughter, (two years old.) 
S06 guineas; and for Lueilla, a calf, daughter of 
Laura. 106 guineas. These prices were obtained 
in a fair public sale, and at a time when great pains 
were taken to lower the Lady tribe io public esti- 
mation. They may Iherefore be coosidered as 
■trong proofs of Ibe excellence of the animals them- 
•elves, aodofthe reliance which was placed in Mr. 
Colling's judgment. But it is for aoolber purpose 
than that of extolling ivh»t I consider to be our best 
family of short-horns in the present day, that 1 have 
cited Ladr and her produce. I wish to contrast 
them ai bretderM wilh the pure race from wbtcb, 
on one side. Lady was descended. Lady, be it re- 
collected, was a daughter of Phcenix, before men 
lioned as bavin); bred four calves. On the dam'i 
tide the inherited the pure blood ofihe family 1 have 
called bad breeders; on ihe sire's she had a cross, 
he not being a pure sliort-horn. From the Herd 
Book it appears Lady produced six calves; Coun- 
tess, her daughter, eight; Laura, another daughter, 
four; and Selioa, her graoddaughler, (en. Thus 
taking (he highest in number of tbe produce of three 
of the pore blood, viz. Favorite, hor daughter, and 
granddaughter, we have fifteen calves, while three 
cows of At alloy, standing in Ibe same relation to 
each other, produce Iwenly-four. From this state- 
menf, 1 consider it Just to infer, Ihal the cross bad a 
beneficial tendency (o render Mr, Colling's animals 
be(ter breeders; and, though I do not now recom- 
mend a similar cross, (be course I mean to propose 
will be consistent wUh Ihe principles which 1 con- 
aider to have actuated Mr Colling. But in this 
place I must ha««rd a remark which I conscienlious- 
lybelieve myself justified in making. Mr. Robert 
Colling, it is well known, bred extensively from the 
■sme ilock as his brother, with the exception of the 
Alloy, one animal only "of which I believe appeared 
in his sale. He bred also very much from near af- 
Soilies. Now I believe I am justified in saying Ihal 
the majority of animals purchased at his sate prov- 
.edvery indifferent breeders, degenerated much in 
their produce, and evinced ^neral marks of defi- 
ciency in conslilutional slamina. If I shall prove lo 
be correct in the facts I have assumed, I think there 
will be litlle diOicully in obtaining tbe acquiescence 
of your readers in the following; conclusion, viz. that 
tbe system of breediogifi-and-in may not safely be 
pursued; because, except in Ihe almost impossible 
case of a perfect animal, defecls must he confirmed 
in a degree comioensuule with the progress of per- 
fections. 

In (be few remarks 1 shull make on the Herefords, 
1 hope to escape the impuUlion of undue partiality, 
after having written so unreservedly of a breed of 
cattle which I myself possess. The high-bred Here- 
fords are, in many once celehraled hands, greatly 
degenerating; they have lost size aod stamina, while 
the yearly disappointments as lo cakes are truly ap 
palling- It seems now to be pretty generally admit- 



ted that this slate of things is to he ascribed to a 
foolish exclusive preference given to a particular 
blood, which has seldom failed lo bring with it simi- 
lar consequences. Uo question ably there are now 
as good Herefords as there ever were, where this 
fastidiousness has not prevailed, and the stocks have 
had the benefit of a judicious cross. Practical re- 
sults bring excellent support to argument, and 1 re- 
ceived the following last year. I was told by an 
eminent grazier that the oien of one of the most 
celebrated breeders in Herefordshire were worth 
less by five pounds a head than other similar beasts, 
because they required so much extra indulgence to 
get through the winter. "They are bred, sir," '- 
' ' ''too fine; they have harped too long on I 
siring." Here, let mo observe, 1 know 
breeder who appears to act more independently 
■' *s subject than Mr. Hayloo, He possesses ■ 
lIs derived from different quarters, and 1 think if 
goes on Judiciously to blend their various blood, 
cannot fail lo leave his rivals far in the rear. I 
uld point our several similar examples among Ibe 
breedersofshorl-homs, but entertain doubts of the 
opriety of so doing, 

1 find that if I lenglben this letter I cannot expect 
will be inserted, and necessarily postpone v 
inclusion till your next. Herbt Bekbt. 

PerahanBmtt, Penlurrt, Worctitenhin, 
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DISEASES OF SILK WORMS. 

SaiHKiH, Esq- Philadtlpkia, Sept. SB, lBt9. 

,.r, — I have seen wilh regret tbe account which 
you have published of the morlalily which occurred 
amongst the silk worns of the Misses Waties, of 



Sumpterville, S. C. Not kDOwinc the partieakn 
of (he management adopted by them, it ia not pM- 
sible lo point out the precise cause* to whiah lbs 
loss of their silk worms is to he ascribed: bat fbtj 
may probably be found by referring lo the Mtfaehap' 
'-r of (he "Silk Manual," published by Coagnm, 
which the subjects of the diseases of ailk mna 
fully discussed. 

Id section 5tb, particular mention is made uf the 
injurious effects arising from feeding silk worma on 
the leaves, from suckers, from the trunk, roots or 
principal arms of the tree, owing lo their being fnU 
of sap. This source of diseaae is also referred to 
in No. 33 of the American Farmer, and should be 
carefully guarded against. 

I cannDt refrain from expressing iny woader at 
tbe declaration of Dr. Harden, that be experieoeed 
no injury from feeding tbe worms with wel leave*. 
His experience is opposed by eveij practieal writer 
on the subject, and I believe bj every other person 
who ever fed silk worms; and I have no bcMtatioo in 
saying, that those who follow bis example, will do 
so to their regret. So injurious is moisture to the 
worms, that 1 have uniformly known they did best 
upon leaves that bad been some hours pulled, owing 
to Ibe evaporation of part of their natural moisture 
or juiee. Lastly, it cannot be too strongly urged, 
that free venlilalian and circulation of fl^sn air io a 
silk worm laboratory, is indispeosably necessary to 
secure the health of the Insects. The importance 
of fresh air is ve^ properly dwelt on in tbe Silk 
Manual, and provided for by ventilators in Ihe win- 
dows, floor and ceiling of the apartments, — when 
Ihe number of worms is great they are especially 
requisite. I have tbe honor to remain, ret; respect- 
fully. Your obedient servant, 

i F. DusAK. 



GidkdhB SiirrH, Esq. Slatilvrf.S C Sepl IS, 18 

Sir, — In my last lo you, I mtimated, that should 
any circumstance or interesting experiment occur, 
worth communicating, in tbe Airther tnaQagement 
of tbe Misses Waties' infant establishment, in the 
rearing of tbe silk worm, I would inform you of it. 
Besides the discbarge of my obligation, the experi- 
ment 1 am about to detail may perhaps be considered 
interesting and important to others, as well as my- 
elf; at all events it affords me much pleasure to 
ivail myself of this opportunity to return you my 
thanks (with the acknowledgments of Ibe ladies 
named above,) for your prompt, salisfactory, useful 
and able reply lo the queries addressed to you by 
:, a short time since. Tbe experiment recently 
de, had for its object (he comparative advantage 
of different kinds of food, and will go very far sul)- 



forty to forty two grains onlf, (see drawing So. 1.) 
The cacoons of thirteen of tbe firat named weigbed 
354 grains, whilst the same number of tbe liut 
weighed350 grains. Thus yon will perceive, tbftt 
bad all iIk worms, attempted to be reared by tkeee 
ladies, in tie fint instance, [mentioned in mj laat,l 
been fed (n tbe while mulberry, they would in ell 
probability save succeeded; far the disease wiuch 
was so falal,did not commence its ravage* until ^• 
ttr (he period named, as being the difference of time 
io spinning, set ween those fed on Ihe white, kod 
those fed on ihe red mulberry. Should yon deem 
these facli of importance, and lootupen the eips- 
riment as ntmly conclusive testimony of the tVfM- 
value of iIb white mulberry, nol only aa a more 
grateful food t( the worms, (which it evidently is,) 
'' facilitatiig the maturity of Ihe worms, aod 



adding to the Size and weight of tbe cocoons, job 
are at liberty to ue Ihem at your discretion, and ac- 
cept, sir, my assuiance of 

Great respeet, be. 

Orlahdo 8l Bkbs. 



slanlially to prove, that all those engaged in 
silk worms, should at Uatl commence a nursery of 
the while mulberry, if they have not already a suf 
liciency of Ihal kind of food. You will recollect 
that I mentioned to you, a second hatching of eggs 
bad commenced, and from these they hoped loiniike 
up in part, the failure of the first. The worois. 
however, did not appear in Ihe numbers anlicipnled , 
but from (hose Ihal did, on the 13th June they look 
indiscriminately 350 worms, (of three casts,) divided 
thero equally, kept separate from each other, and 
apart from nil others, and fed with care, one portion 
on the white, and the other oo the red mulbtrry 
leaves. On Ihe twenty-Ihird day, (Ao« fed on tin: 
white commenced making their cocoons, and weigh- 
ed one with another fifly-eight grains, [see draivin^ 

No. 1.) The worms fed on the red mulberry at ^ _ 

that time, weighed but ten grains, and did not bpgiii| which m^ wine was made lasfvear, are naliVei; 

to spin for fen dajrt after, uAtn thtt/ weighed fruni . I think fine varieties — they u< gnU bwnr^hi^ 



CULTUHR OF THE GRAPK 
Ma. SKumaa: HartmMd, »tk me. t9, 1818. 

Enclosed is a letter ' reeenlly received from N, 
Herbemonl, Esq. of Cdumbia,B. 0. on the culture 
of tbe grape, and mantfacture of wine. I thtok 
much valuable informally on these subjecls may be 
Snined from bis letter, bj those, who, like myself 
have but liiile experience; ^ nd bavinit permiaaion to 
mske any use of it I tbinkproper, it is forwarded 
for publication in tbe Ameri^n Farmer. 

grapes alluded to ik his teller, and Ihn 
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\j rotting, and when perfectly ripe contain much 
taetharine m.atter. Last season my Tines first com- 
mended bearing, and as there -was no probability of 
the gnpes remaining on the vines until at full matu- 
rity, thty were gathered several weeks earlier than 
W8a pro|«r for wine, although at the time quite pa- 
latable. The wine promises to be very fine. This 
season the grapes were fully ripe (ftie same kinds 
▼ic Catawba and Muney red — I received them with 
these names, but it is almost impossible to point out 
a diflference ir. any particular and 1 have pressed them 
togpether) when gathered, and I find (by no means 
owing to the season) that I of a pound of sugar, 
'raises the must higher than 3^ pounds did last year. 
I shall be much pleased to find the wine of this vin- 
tage superior to the last. The past season has prov- 
ed unfavourable with us, to nearly all kinds of fruit, 
but more particularly to our grapes. Four fifths of 
my Isabellas rotted^ after attaining to full size; and 

Kerhaps nearly 1-3 of most other kinds. The Bland 
ladeira, very fine and entirely free from rot, but 
are even at this time, not ripe enough to gather. 

I am respectfully, yours, &c. 

Edward Stabler, Jr. 

EnwAan Stabler, Jr. Columbia, S. C. Sept. 9, 1829. 

Respected Friend, — I am obliged to Mr. Allen 
Jones Davie, for procuring me the pleasure of your 
correspondence; for I make no secret of my being 
an enthusiast in the culture of the vine. I should 
have answered sooner your letter which I received 
about a week since, but I was much engaged in 
gathering the last of my grapes (the Bland Madei- 
ra or Rose grape) for wine and raisins. The grape 
you call ''Perfume grape^' I have never seen; but 
1 got two cuttings of it last spring, which I grafted, 
and they have grown so well that I have very little 
doubt 1 shall see the fruit next year. If it be desi- 
rable I can send you one or two cuttings of it next 
winter with others. Although the name by which 
you call it may be a very good and appropriate one, 
1 have called it "General Jones," or which is better 
"Allen Jones/* which is the name of Mr. Daviess 
grand father, who first noticed this grape. This 
name suits the better, that it is also the nrst name 
of Mr. D. who is now bringing it to notice. 1 hope 
it may prove as valuable as Mr. D. anticipates. 
The choice vine to which Mr. D. alludes, may be 
the native one which I call ''Arena,^* from its being 
abundant in our sand-hills, or one (origin not known) 
called "Lenoir," from the person of this name who 
first cultivated it near Stateburg in this state. This 
is a very superior grape not subject to rotting. It 
mal^s an excellent red wine. Or it may be my Ma- 
deira, which, if it were not liable to rot, I should be 
tempted to call the most valuable grape in this coun- 
try. 1 once made very delicious wine from the Are- 
na; the second trial did not succeed so well, from 
causes too long to give here, and I have now about 
ten gallons made last week, which I hope may be 
as good as the first. From one single vine of Ma- 
deira, i have made last week about twenty-five gal- 
lons. It is, however, a very provoking grape, for it 
rotted so much this summer, that instead of 1000 or 
1200 gallons 1 had fair reason to hope I should 
make, 1 only made about 125. The wine it makes, 
and which 1 call "Palmyra," from the name of my 
farm where niy principal vineyard is, resembles the 
kind of Madeira called the "Juice of the grape/* 
which is Madeira without any addition of brandy. 
Several of my friends, too partial, no doubt, have 
paid it the sxme compliment as your friends paid to 
yours, viz: that it is the best American wine they 
have ever ta&ted. Many prefer it to Madeira of 
very good qualify. I have always sold it at three or 
four monthi old, at $2, per gallon. I never put any 
brandy in it at all; as I think brandy deprives wine 
of one of its most valuable qualities, which is that 
sprightliness, and life which is seldom found in any 
of the foreign wines except the French. Yet, for 



want of good cellars, where no change of tempera- 
ture is experienced, and also to accommodate our- 
selves to the vitiated taste of the country, which can 
only be changed gradually, I have thought it best 
to make strong wines instead of light ones, which, 
when sound are certainly preferab^. This strength 
is obtained by an addition of sugar. This is added 
immediately after mashing the grapes and before the 
fermentation has commenced. I then suffer the 
whole to ferment in the vat from twenty to fifty 
hours, or more according to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. The must, being then separated from 
the murk, which is then strongly pressed, is put in- 
to a cask not filled by three or four inches according 
to their sixe. I then put three or four grape leaves 
over the bung hole, and load them with a double 
handful of moistened sand. This acts as a valve se 
as to be raised when the fermentation is very vio- 
lent, and it immediately falls down so as to keep the 
vessel as close as it is prudent that it should be. 
When the fermentation begins to be more moder- 
ate, which is in a few days according to the temper- 
ature of the air, I add to the casks some of the 
must, so as to diminish by about half the vacancy 
first left in them. When by applying my ear close 
to the cask, I no longer hear the fermentation, I fill 
them again to within abou^one inch, and stop them 
close with a bung. I then make a gimblet hole on 
one side of the bung, about an inch or two from it, 
and this is stopped with a peg which is taken out oc- 
casionally to let the eas escape, which otherwise 
might burst the vessel. Every week or two after 
this, it is proper to fill up the casks; for the liquor 
settles considerably, and about two months after- 
wards, taking advantage of a clear frosty day, 1 
draw the wine into other casks which have previ- 
ously been fumigated with a sulphur match. The 
wine ought after this to be racked again once or 
twice a year, for one, two or three years, when bot- 
tling it would be proper. Some wines are not fit to 
be used for several rears, others may be drank after 
jhree months, which is the case with my Palmyra. 
It improves, however, considerably as it ^rows old. 
I was fully apprised of the formation of a society 
for the promotion of the culture of the vine in Ma- 
ryland/and the officers of it have done me the hon- 
our, about a year smce, to elect me an honorary 
member of their society. I had been for some time 
previous in correspondence with one of their mem- 
bers, George Fitznu^h, Jr. to whom I sent several 
times cuttings of various of my vines, and I find by 
the names of those in your letter to me that he, or 
the society, sent you some of them. Those from me 
are ''Madeira" — ''Bordeaux table grape," called by 
some here "Hungarian," "Bosc." This I named 
from a gentleman in France. '*Saovignon," "Oli- 
vette," "Melier," "Dee-data." This I named after 
one of my brother's Dieudonne," and "Lafitte." 
This last was brought by a friend of mine from the 
vineyard of Lafitte. which produce the highest 
priced claret in France. It does not, however, suc- 
ceed with me as yet The Bosc and Deo-data, hav- 
ing lost their number when sent among 364 kinds by 
Mr. Bosc, I gave them these names. I am much 
obliged to you for your kind offer of cuttings of 
such vines as I may want and you may have; but the 
obligingness of Mr. Fitzhugh has scarcely left me 
any thing to desire in this respect I have not, how- 
ever by their names at least, the following. Schuyl- 
kill muscadel, Muney red, Imperial, White pulp. 
Coral, German grape. Black Prince, Tenier, Da- 
mascine, Vevsy, Rhenish grape* If you can there- 
fore, very conveniently send me two or three cut- 
tings of such of those as are worthy of cultivation, 
I shall be much obliged to you. It would be most 
unreasonable in me to expect that you could send 
me any of those which you are to receive from the 
Mediterranean this winter; yet, enthusiasts, you 
know, have no moderation, if you could eive me one 
of each long enough to graft, 1 may be able the fol- 



lowing winter to return you four for one of the tame 
But, I pray, do not do it unless it is most conveni- 
ent I can send you any quantity of cuttings of my 
Madeira, and of the Arena, and a few of the Lenoir. 
I have all the kinds mentioned in Alphonse Loubat*t 
catalogue, filty-eight in number, and I can send you 
a few of some of them if you desire it As I know, as 
yet, very little of their good or bad qualities, it 
would be better probably to wait a year or two till 
I can have formed an opmion of them. 

The grapes are not usually separated from the 
stems. It is even asserted by most writers and prac- 
tical men on this subject, that the stems being fer- 
mented in the vat with the berries, give the liquor a 
greater durability and render it more wholesome, by 
imparting to it a slight degree of astringency. The 
stems undoubtedly contain much tannin. This is, 
however, not an undisputed opinion; for many are in 
the practice of separating them, by which means they 
pretend the wine is much more delicate and pure. 
This may be true, and yet not the most desirable; 
for their opponents assert that wine made without 
the stems are liable to many disorders, which the 
fermentation with the stems prevent. As is gene- 
rally the case with disputants, the truth lies proba- 
bly between them. My practice is to put in stems 
and all, except such bunches as have the berries 
very scattering, in which case I separate the berries, 
and throw away the stems. In gathering the grapes, 
the rotten berries and such as may not be fully ripe 
are carefully cut out, and in doing this the few scat- 
tering berries which may be on the bunch are easily 
pulled off and deposited in the vessel intended to re- 
ceive them. No spirit used; but sugar if necessary 
as mentioned above. The must of .my Madeira and 
uf the Arena, usually weigh by the areometer ten 
degrees, a little more or a little less, according to 
the degree of maturity; j of a pound of sugar add- 
ed per gallon, by guess, is generally sufficient to raise 
the weight to fourteen or fifteen degrees, which is 
very fully as much as is proper to add. Less would 
probably make a better and lighter wine; but it would 
perhaps have to be kept in a cool cellar. Great 
force is usually applied to press out all the juice- A 
screw press is the, best; when a large quantity of 
wine is made, it is best not to mix that drawn from 
hard pression with that proceeding from the vat 
without effort That from the press is harsher, I 
never have kept them separate. 

I am surprised at your mention of 2i lbs. of sugar 
which you added to your must, (I presume it is per 
gallon) either the Catawba and Muney are poor 
grapes, or they were far from ripe. 

To make ^ood wine, the grapes ought to be suf- 
fered to attam the highest degree of maturity possi- 
ble; far beyond that which is reckoned sufficient to 
make them pleasant to eat It is during the latter 
decrees of maturity that the grapes acauire their 
full portion of saccharine matter, and this one flavour 
and aroma, by which some wines are justly cele- 
brated and distinguished from the great bulk of 
wines. It is better to suffer some loss by bees, wasps 
and other insects, than make an inferior wine. As 
you seem in earnest in the cultivation of the vine, 
let me recommend to you to spare no pains or ex- 
pense in the selection of a proper spot for your vine- 
yard. There are spots in every country less expos- 
ed to late spring frosts than others. These are to 
be preferred. Although we find the native vines 
growing in all sorts of soils, and particularly on 
moist banks of water courses and marshes, and that 
the imported ones may also grow well in such situa- 
tions; they nevertheless seldom produce a good 
rich fruit, free from rot or mildew, except on a loose 
deep soil, either naturally so or made so by art. The 
place of a vineyard ought also be liigh, airy, and as 
distant from forests as possible, that a free, dry air 
may circulate among the vines. The vines, oueht 
also in this country be planted at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, on account of the great 
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laiuriance of Ibeir growth. I have great doubts or 
Ibe correctness of the general opinion in France 
Ihat no good wine can be made but froni such grapes 
as are raised near the ground. This foil will Ihinlc, 
perhaps, a moil vile piece ofpresiimplion-, but what 
niBj be true in a cold climate, like that or the 
North and middle of France, may not be true here. 
It may be nectsiary there to have the heal rellected 
from ihe ground to mature the grapes, nol even as 
fully HB Ihey may ripen here at llie height of seven 
or eight feet. 

I hnvr written a short (realise on the culture of 
Ibe fine, fcc. for Ihe Soulhern Agriculturist, publish- 
ed in Charleston, S. C. and in this monlbly periodi- 
cal, are occasional pieces of mine on this and 
olher subjects. My views are there more fully ex- 

firessed than Ihey can be in Ihe compass of n few 
etters. ll might be, perhaps, an advantage to you 
lo be a subscriber to il, and lake il from Ihe lirst; for 
my essay is Ihe very firil article of the sii or seven 
firsl numbers. It was begun last year. The price is 85 
per annum, payable in advance. Application to be 
made lo the publisher, A. E. Miller, Charleston, S. C. 
My opinion of the raising of vines from the seed is, 
that it only suits those who are eilravagai'ly ^fi"!- 
ous in the cause; for the purpose of obtaining new 
Tarietiea al the expense of a great deal of trouble, 
patience and perseverance. Like most other fruits, 
tho vine seeds do not produce grapes, otherwise 
•imilar to the parent than its botanical characters. 
It may chance, however, lo be superior. Another 
great diiadvanlage is that the greatest part of the 
aeedling vines only produce male flowers, and are 
not, Iberefore, fruit bearers. These, nevertheless, 
as also Ihe inferior ones of Ihe hearers, need not be 
left; but may be used lo graft Ihe valuable ones on 
Ihera. In this manner I propagate very advantage- 
■OHsly foreign and other grapes, by grafting on na- 
tive vines dug out of the woods, or even ivhile stand- 
ing in the woods. This gives me Ihe Grsl year very 
targe vines, and frequently fruit. I usually grafi 
Ihree or four inches below the surface of the ground, 
by splitting the stock anil inserting in the commtn 
way a scion with two or three buds, covering Ihe re- 
tnaioiiig part of the cleft with a bit of leaf or rag to 
keep Ihe earth from fulling into il, I cover the whole 
with earth bo as to have il a iilllc higher (ban the 
surrounding surface. When the stock is too large 
to be clen, I bore one or more holes in it with a gim- 
blet, trim the scions so as to fit the holes, leaving a 
little shoulder of bark on them, drive Ihem in gent- 
ly and cover Ihe whole with earth as above. 

The vine is, as far as I know, Ihe only plant that 
will lake by eraning wilboul the precaution of n.ak- 
ing the outride bark come in contact with each oth- 
er, and therefore it does well according to ihe last 
mode mentioned. I prefer graliing late, if the scions 
have been kept alive without growing, till the buds 
of Ihe stock are ready to burst open. I have even 
grafted when the stocks were in leaves, and sliools 
a foot lung. Yours, with respect, 

N. Hi 



hare had boiled and served up like spinach; which 
it far excels, in my opinion. Il is an estimable pro- 
duct of its kind, and richly deserves cullivating. — 1 
hope it may be in your power lo procure, and for- 
ward me some more of Ibe seed another season. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

CanonJnigiiB, Jf. F. Sepl. 16, 18!9. 



THE SINCLAIR BEET. 
Mr. Russili,.— The seed of Sir John Sinclair's 
new variety of Beet, which I procured of you. was 
planted in June— Ihey have very far exceeded my 
espetlalions.and are the mosi luiurianl vegetable I 
ever san; the leaves ofsome of them occupy 5 feet of 
ground, and the largest, on measuring I found to be 
S feet 6 (o a feel 9 inches in length, and 1-2 lo 15 
inches stalk— of 2i to 3 inches wide— Ihey bear fre- 
quent cropping, taking the outer leave* and pre- 
Jiervtng Ibe centre or crown. The great value of 
■his vegelable is in the top and not the root.— 'I'hrj 
*re of early malurily and easy culture — appear to 
jfand Ihe drought remarkably well, and continue in 
Ihe same ihrifiy coudition ihroughoul Ihe season. 
The leaf is as lemtei a* leltuce; this wilb the alalk, I 
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ROANOKE TRADE. 

An ioleresting article on Ibis subject, extracted 
from Ihe Norfolk Beacon, will be found in our pre- 
sent number. [See Amer. Far. No. 26, Vol. I L] 

We are happy lo find that our views as regards 
Ihe boat arrangement from Elizabeth City through- 
out to the falls, as given in the Minerva of Ibe 331h 
of May, have proven to be In accordance with those 
of the Virginia end North Carolina Transportation 
Company, A boat of Ibe dimensions now construc- 
ting, will be peculiarly suited to our river, and may 
be run at almost any season of the year. U the Pe- 
tersburg, with a draught of more than five feet of 
water, could run al a more than ordinary low slate 
of Ihe river, scarcely an obstruction can be aniici- 
paled lo a boat which will draw only thirty incha. 
In the mean lime, we observe that our friends of 
Petersburg do not intend to "surrender Ihe ship,'' 
without a spirited struggle. — The Rail-road has 
been determined upon. What success awaits Ibe 
enterprise must, of course, be developed by experi- 
ment. For our pari, adverting to the trite, but true 
maiim, that "opposition is the life of business," we 
are always willinz lo see a fair and honorable com- 
petition for it. Here and about here, judging from 
certain appearances uE this lime, we should say that 
Ihe tide ofpubhc opinion sets down Ihe Roanoke, 
The lower part of our little town which borders on 
the river, and xvhich fur years has been a mere bar- 
ren, oace more boasls the sound of the hnmmer and 
saw. A commodious and extensive warehouse is 
now erecting and will soon be sufficiently completed 
for the reception of produce, and we understand a 
second one at least is now designed. We dball con- 
tinue frequently to notice this all important and in- 
teresting subjeat. [Halifax, (A*. C.) Alimna. 
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Nearly one-fourlh of all the deaths among chil- 
en under two years of age. in the middle and 
soulbern stales, are reported to be from the summer 
complaint alone. To this appalling fact, Ibe atten- 
tion of patents ought frequently lo be directed, more 
etperially as Ihe disease in question is one, Ihe pre- 
vention of which lies almost entirely within their own 

Its chief causes are heated and impure air and er- 
rors in regard lo diet; hence Ihe disease is almost 
solely conlined lo large and crowded cities, and is 
most prevalent among the children of the poorer 
classes, who inhabit narrow and confined streets, 
courls and alleys, — who are badly nursed and hare 
nol a aullicient altenlion paid to the cleanliness of 
their personi< and clothing. In the country it is sel- 
dom met H'ith, excepting in the neighborhood of 
marshes, or of low, wel, and otherwise unhealthy 
situations. 

It must be evident, therefore, thai one of Ihe n 
effectual means of preserving children from an 
lack of this complaint, is lo remove Ihem from 
the heated and impureair of the city, to a healthy 
situation in Ihe country, before Ihe extreme heat of 
the summer commences. It is remarked by Dr. 
Rusbj Ibat be never knew but one inilance of an in- 



fant being affected with the disease who had b«» 
carried into the country in order lo avoid it 

But, unforlunately. Ibis change orsituatioacinnol 
in every inslance he effected; Ihe circumstances of « 
large portion of the communitv being sucb. as ne- 
cessarily to confine Ihcm, at all seasoaa, to the apcit 
in which Ihey happen lo reside. Even when a re- 
moval from the city cannot be accomptislied, though 
Ihe chances of success are lessened, ye< alill much 
may be done lowards Ihe prevenlioo cf Ihe disease. 
Id such cases the children should occupy, aliray*, 
Ihe largest and most airy room in the house; if 00*- 
Bible on Ihe second floor. The room should be 
guarded from exposure lo Ihe direct rays ofthe lun, 
while a constant and free ventilation is kept up. 
The utmost cleanliness must also be observed 10 the 
I, as well as in Ihe person and clotbiog of Ihe 
children. 

During Ihe summer months, the daily use of the 
cold or tepid balh, while it ensures Ihe cleanliness 
ofthe skin, is a very powerful means of prcTenliiw 
this disease. Il should nol, therefore, be neglecleo, 
provided there is no circumstance connected with 
:he health and constilution of Ibe child to forbid lit 
smployment. 

In clear weather, and in Ihe cool of Ihe day, chil- 
dren should be frequenlly carried abroad, in Ihe 
most open and beallby parts of Ibe neighborhoed; or 
when the parents have it in their power, a consider- 
able benefit will be derived from repeated rides in 
an open carriage, into the neighbouring country. 

The numerous steamboats upon Ihe river Dela- 

are, which pass al all hours between this cily and 
the Jersey shore, present a very efficient means of 
enabling children to enjoy all Ihe benefits of iho 
pure, fresh air; and al so trifling an expense as lo be 
within the reach of almost every parent. 

The clothing of children should be loose and of a 
soft lexlure; and carefully aceommodaled lo Ihs 
and changes of the wealher, so as to preserve 
lody a( nn even and moderate temperature. Aa 
already remarked, cleanliness of the clothing, a* 
well as ofthe skin, is alivays indispensable to th« 
health and comfort of children, and should, there- 
fore, be sedulously attended lo. 

The breast milk of Ihe mother is the proper and 
only natural food for an infant; "nature does nol af- 
ford, nor can art supply, any effectual aubstitute for 
Ibis fluid." To it, therefore, should children be al- 
most entirely confined, if circumstances will allow 
of il, until the process of teelhing baa made some 
progress. After weaning, Ibeir aiel should consist 
of such simple articles as are nutritive, easy of di- 
gestion, and but lillle slimulalinp;; all spices or sea- 
soning, with Ihe exception of salt, all aorU of cakct 
and paslry, butler in every form, unripe and decay- 
ed fruit, and distilled or fermented liquors, must H 
carefully avoided. 

When Ihe disease is present, many of the forego- 
ing directions are equally important lo ensure its re- 
moval, as they are previously, in order to goaid 
against lis occurrence. The circumstance of their 
being, in general, so lillle attended lo, is one caoae 
of its very great facility. 

Parents should, in this case, as in every othercoo- 
plainl of children, be upon Iheir guard against the 
pretensions of empiricism. Let Ihem be assured 
that no remedy can be devised capable of curing 
cfTectually Ihe summer complaint of children, un- 
less Ihe latter are removed from the influenec of 
those causes by which Ihe disease has been pnxllie- 
ed: when such removal is effected at a proper peri- 
od, the lives of Iheir children ma; in almoat ererf 
inslance be preserved. 

"No in-'Ioor household work is repugnant to > 
modest and sensible woman. The shuttle and tha 
needle are Ihe only occupation of her leisure; Iba 
neatness of her house is Ihe work of ber cares; and 
it is her glory, either to attend a sick peraon, or pK, 
pare « repaiL" (CftincM JtliMiBi.. 
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(Frmn Ike Anerietn Turf R^itst and SportinK 
Hi«uiDB, No. 1.) 

REED BIRD, RICE BIRD, OR ORTOLAN. 
Hi. Esitob: Pluiaitlphia, Stpt. T, I8!S. 

TheM deliciou* littla viiitera sre now congregat- 
ing; in frtat Dumber* oo the manbes of the Dela- 
wue and Schuylkill, and in a Tew daft tbcf will 



eia* of the table. 'Hiej arrite in Fenntyh 
the menlli «f April, and after a ibort lojourn in (be 
eraM field, ileei tbeir way to the north, where they 
breed. 

On their HrrWal at this seaion they are saaelime) 
quite Tat, but on their return, which ii the beginning 
of Anguit, tbey are remarkably lean and indiffer- 
eoL They remain in the stubble fields in small 
floeka, feeaing upon the *eeds oC arseimart and rag- 
weed, until (he reed begins to ripen, nnd (ben it is 
they acquire (hat plumpness Tor which they are to 
remarkable. When they come on Trom the south, 
the male wears hia winter plumage, which is black, 
with a white spot on the head, a stripe of white on 
the back of the neck and back; the female retains 
the autumnal colour. At this season, the amateur 
Qf nature's melodies, can be as much gratified with 
tlieir delightful notes, ai the gourmand will be with 
lh«T flesh in the autumn. Their notes are few, but 
the iotonalion is more distinct than that of any oth- 
er bird; it resembles the tones produced by a musi- 
e«l box more than any olhcr thing In which I can 
compare it But, after alt, the music produced by 
the knires, fork* and plates at a table, honoured by 
the presence of these little gentlemen, is incompara- 
bly superior to any other we have ever heard; nay, 
the very sight of them; strung op in dozens on the 
stall* of the Jersey market, eartg in a September 
morning, is delightful- To see their little yellow 
nimps (ready picKcd for inspection) prolrodini be- 
tween their wing*, like lumps of amber, i* indeed a 
great temptation; but when we come to the eating 
of Ihem, then It is that we need not much wondi 
at the exiravaganee of (he poet (I forget hi* name 
who paid a guinea, which bad been given him 
chBrily, for one of them. In short, no man can u , 
that he baa tasted all of the besi thing*, which a kind 
Providence has bestowed upon ut, until be has eaten 
a dozen or two of these iitUe birds nicely dresied. 
I am aare that if Ihey bad abounded in Greece, 
aooie of lAeir poets would have told ns, that they 
were a alanding diah at Jupiter's table. 1 was about 
to say something about cooking them, bnt 1 do not 
know how a cook ean go very wrong, unleu she 
would do aa did the Irish woman with the water me- 
lon— boil (bem. However, that part of the lubjecl 
I would refer to Mrs- Rubican, or Mr*. Instee, not 
doubling bat what (hey could give quite a ieimt}fie 
account of it (as Dr. Kitchener says.] But where am 
I going to? linleDded to giveyau some accountof 
ibe history of (he bird, but in rae( have got lo eat- 
ing him, which I have no doubt, you ean do as well 
a> myself. Well, then, lo my first intention. — Tbey 
leave Pennsylvania and New Jersey at the latter end 
of September and bepnning of October, if the 
weather becomes cold and alorroy; but when it is 
mild tbey remain for a considerable lime in the lat- 
ter month. They lake tbeir departure. Ilka most 
other birds, toward* the night of a clear day. Al- 
naosl all the birds which frequent the marsh having 
eODgregated intn an immense flock t little aner aun- 
aet, a few at first start up in (he air, and in a few 
moments the whole flock will follow them hj de- 
gree*, in a kind of spiral eolumn, notil they "have 
all len the place. 

This bird is one of Ihe (hw that aSnrda any profit 
lo the shooter, inasmuch ai they are shot for the pot 
and tbejMtalone. No gentleman sportsman would 



think of wading through mud up to his knees, an-l 
mostly above tnem, sneaking and creeping for twn 
or three hours to get a shot at a flock of them; and . 
after ihey are killed, it requires an experienced eye 
to find them, their colour *o much resembles the 
reed in which they are found. The best shot I knoiv 
of is a (wenty-Gve cent piece, which will purchase 
a dozen of (hem from (hose people who make it a 
business to kill them for Ibe market. 

Yours, respeelfully, C. 

N. B. These birds are remarkably fond of millei. 

id some of our farmers alon;; the Delaware sow h 
small strip of thai grain near to (he water, for the 
purpose of sbooling Ihem conveniently. 

[The interesting bird above alluded to, i* the rin 
bimUng (embtrUa orisivora) of Wilson, and ia reprc- 
eeoted in the second volume of hia splendid work, 
plate xii. figures one and two. It is the ortolan ilc 
rif, of BufloD; rice-bird of Catesby; boblink, of the- 
eastern and northern states, and the rice and rettl- 
bird, of Pennsylvania and the southern states. Ir 
Jamaica, it is Imown by the nameofbutUr-btrd. The 
following ia its deacription as riven by Wilson. 

"The rice-buDtine is seven mches and a half lonir 
and eleven and a half in extent; his sprinff dress is a; 
follows; upper part of the head, wings, tail and sidui 
oftheneck,and whole lower parts block; the feather: 
frequently skirted with browmsh yellow aa he passe: 
into the colours of the female; back of the head 
n colour; back black sconced with brownit^h 
yellow; scapulars pure white; rump and tail consi^U 
ofthesame; lower part of the back bluish white; tail 
tbrmed like those of the woodpecker genus, and el- 
ten used in the same manner, being thrown in tL 
support it while ascending the stalks of reed; thi^j 
habit of throwing in the tail it retains ev< 
CBve; legs bumi^ed flesh colour, hind heel very lon^r; 
bill a bluish horn colour; eye hazel. In the month al' 
June, this plumage gradually changes to a brownish 
yellow, like that of the female, wffich has the bark 
streaked with brownish black; whole lower parts dtiU 
yellow; bill reddish flesh colour, legs and eyes as lti 
the male. The young birds retain the dress of tiic 
female until the early part of the succeeding spring;, 
the plumage of the Ibnuilo undergoes no materiul 
change of colour."] 
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Avaaica xa a MiHnrACTcaiRO CounTar. 

We frequently meet with the assertion that Ame- 
rica cannot become a manufacturing country. 

We are opposed to Iho principle* of that systen 
which builds oo one branch of industry at Ihe ex- 
penae ofanotber; but we believe that ifthings were 
left lo take tbeir natural courts, America would ir 
lime, become a very great manufacturing counlry 
Our reasons are as follows: 

lat Our soil is*o fertile that It will support more 
men than it will employ. Agriculture and com- 
merce alone, cannot giis full employ to our ezlrt 
laborer* and surplus capital. 

idly. We possess abundance of Ihe raw materials 
for many branches of manufacture, abundance of 
water power, abundance of coal and iron, abun- 
dance of the maleriali for constructing manufactur- 
ing building* and machinery. Our climate ii healthy, 
our people are industrious, skilful, and enterprisin 

Tnose who say America can never be a maoufai 
luring country, have nnl paid proper attention to i 
history, or tbey would know that it ha* ofieuf* btt 
a maunfacluring country. Let tbem look inlo Hir 
Joshua Obild'aboak, which wa* published a hundred 
years ago, and tbey will there find that the peopti 
of PcDnaylvania "were/med lo make pari oflheii 
clothing for thnmselvea," contrary to Uieir wtshe)<. 
"hwiiN,''a* Ibe author says, "Ihej could not lell 
enan|b of their agricultural prodnee lo purchase a 
suflSeiency of appareL"^We pre hi* tense, not his 



words. Even at that early period, full employment 
could not be found for labor and capital in agricul- 
ture and commerce. In looking through Ihe pa- 
)>ers of that day, we have found Trequeni advertise- 
ment* of looms, some of them for weaving ornamen- 
ul stufls, though that was at a time when there waa 
no duly on goods from England, Since ihal period 
the English have made so great improvements in Ihe 
applicalion ofscientilie power, as lo be able to sell 
goods to ailvanlage m Hindostan, where Isbor is at 
its lowe&t natural rate. But Americans are never 
far behind (he British in the applicalion of scientific 
power to useful purposes. As the two nations speak 
ame language, a discovery made in the one, 
become* the common properly of both, 
is from wilnessing the ill-suceeis that has at- 
tended many uf our efforts at manufacturing, that 
some reasuners hate inferred that this branch of in- 
duitry cannot flourish in America. They ought lo 

Isl. That many of our maoufacturing establish- 
ments owed their origin to political circumstaocea 
ifa temporary nature. They wereforeed into ex- 
istence by Ihe oon-importatioQ act, the non-inter- 
course, the embargo, and the war. 

3d. That as hot-house plants, (bey have been de- 
licale, and nourished by high duties. 

Sdly. They have had to contend wtlb the paper 
money lyslem, which, by raising prices, makes Iho 
country a good market for foreigner* lo sell in, and 
a poor market for them to buy in. 

4lh. They have been carried on to a great extent 
by corporations, which can never conduct affairs aa 
advantageously as individuals. 

&thly. Many of Ihem have been founded on credit 
inslead of on capiiai. While the banks were, on 
the one hand, raising up manufacturing establish- 
ments by loans of credit, (hey were, on (he o(her 
band, preventing these eslablishments from being 
successful, by their excessive ii*ue* of paper, which 
raised price* so high as to enable the foreigner to 
undersell Ihe domeilie producer. In spite of addi- 
tional larilTa. 

I'he friends of the "American System" at it ra 
called, seem (o lake merit to themselves for all the 
minufacturing industry in the country. Well tell 
Ihem, if no duties hacf ever been imposed, except 
for revenue, we should have had cotton mill* and 
woollen mill* io abundance. Capital is always seek- 
ing ii)ves(menl, and labor advantageous employment: 
and that capital and that labour which could not 
have been proGlably employed in agriculture and 
commerce would have found their way to manufac- 
ture*. The principle is as certain in ils operatinn 
a* that by which water finds ils own level. 

Agnio we say, abolish every prolecling dnty, and 
though luch an act would ruin all at present engac- 
ed in manufaeturin| it would not put an end lo thia 
branch of industry in America. We have great ad- 
vanlages over England in aKriculture, having a 
greater extent of fertile soil. Yet, if the com lawa 
were repealed to-morrow, wheat would still be culli- 
valed to a great extent in England. In like manner 
England has great advantages over us as B maniH 
faeluring country, having more surplus capital, more 
laborars, more science, more skill, and a elimale, in 
some respecii, belter adapted to manufacturing op- 
eration*. Vet, wiihont dutica on imports, we shouM 
manufacture probably Ihree-rourtha of Ihe art idea 
we should want It has always been so. Even 
when our foreign commerce was most eilentive, 
nine-tenths of Ihe consumption of the country, wu 
of domealic produce. From the nature ofthinga it 
always must be so. Every country dnwa the 
greater part oflbe means of its support frpm ilt own 
internal resources. Foreign commerce vivifiea do< 
mesticlndostry. 

If we hud suffered manufactaret to grow up in tbtt 
natural way, we (bould never have had complaints 
from the manufacturer*. 
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tr- The JocanAL or Health.— Under this title 
a verj uaerul publication of siileen pages, octavo, 
tRice ft week, IS issued in Fhiiiidelphia, under the 
supervision of experienced und benevolent phvsi- 
cians, at a price which places it wilhia Ihe reach of 
everf Tamily, (1.35— and in terms bo plain as to be 
within the grasp of erery reader's comprehension. 
Such tracts ai these, ivritten in plain style by men 
gf lalentB and practical judgment, adiireesed to the 
condition and wants, the feelings and health, of all 
classes, by teaching them Ihe great value of clean- 
linesB and temperance; nil! do more good than all Ihe 
myriad* of religious Iracla that bo fen people read. 
Shelving the immediate and horrid effects of inlein- 
perance, these jiracl ical publications will save Ihoa- 
SBods from druiiiiennrBs, and thus diminish the 
growth of vice and imiuoralily hy plucking up their 
roots. They teach men how to live like men — and 
consequently prepare them to die like men—with 
fearless resignation to Ihe will of tteaven. 

The agents for the Journal of Health, io Balti- 
more, are Messrs. VV. & J. Neal. 

(Cr Influeuce of Cittle Skoivb. — A firm in 
Boston, which Blau;;htcra and packs more beef than 
any other in New Enshind, says the Biiily .Idvcrti- 
ttr, represents the quality of neat cat lie Io have im- 
proved more than Itn per cent, under the inlluencc 
or Cattle iShows, for a firw ye:irs past. E(|ital im- 
srovemcnt has also been made in ijliccp and Wool, 
in Snine, and numerous other growths of Ihe farm. 



A TREATISE ON THE VINE; 

Comprising a copimin and comflelc diS!<crlatian on its 
culture, management, tic. and on the pruce^s of mak- 
ing wine, — togettier ivith accurate dc5criplians and rtt- 
marks on the properties of about tOO varieties ot Erapes 
best suited for wine and the table, with a carefui ar- 
tanjucment of the sjinanjmes. — A lopographicaj list of 
•11 l.'iG most celebrated Vineyards throughout the world, 
and particularly of those in the diScreut departments of 
France, and the moilo of culture pursued in those of 
moat note. — This work will comprise all ihe Important 
information contained in thcntatflitioanf Dtihamtl,p\ib- 
lished in laid; also that contained in the Aoiircau Cnirj 
CimpM d* .SgriailtM't, edited by mombors of the Royal 
Institute of France; together wilh auch additional in- 
formation as is found in Ihe works of Itozier, Chaptal, 
Jullien, MeCulloek, Forsyth, Siiaechly, Berneaud, and 
Other authurs of aulliorily. 

Br WiLLUM PaiHcc, 
PnprUlar aflht Linnaon Bolontc Gonlrn, nmr A'eto York, 

Vice-Preaident of the New York Ilorllcullural Socie- 



Imperial Society of the Geoi^ofili at Florence; honora- 
ry member of the Massachu&ella Iloilicultural Socie- 
ty, &.C. 

N. B, The price of this work will be fil.S&, orjl to 
those who remit in advance— and it can be sent per 
mall, at no great ex pence. 

Jlim, was puhlishcd recently ly llic same author, a 
short trcaiiw on Hintlcv,Vnri, pp.'sOB, — F.uiliracing de- 
scriptions of about one thou and Fprrlt's ami varieties 
of fruit and ornamental trees and ^hruh^, bulbous flow- 
ers, grcen-lmuse Irees and plants. Sir. — Price one dollar. 
Any person remitting the cost of five dopies of eilber 
of the above works, sliallrecciiotliE nixlh grniu. 

Calatogun of Ihe establish men I may bo obtained of 
the diHurcnt agents, or by applicaliun direct to llie pro- 

Ericlrir; — fruit and ornami'uial trees, Dowering shrubs, 
ulbnus roots, green-houho pbiils, &c — Orders for 
which can be forwarded, noil tiatif, per mail, or loft with 
T. & J. Swords, New Yoit, or whom catalogues may be 
cb(«iiic(l gndit. 




AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 

SINCLAIR &. MOORE, 

Pratt Jtreel IFftor/, Baitimore, 

Have recently received from Europe, a fresh supply 
of White Clover Seed, White CauiiBower, Early Purple 
Cape Brocoh.Early York Cabbage Seed. And areoow 
receiving many kinds of Garden Seeds from their Hor- 
ticultural Eatablishmont, near the city, which have been 
raiaed with eare, and can be recommended aa pure and 
genuine. They are also eipeoting in a few days further 
supplies of Seeds oi the present year's growth, from re- 
gular seed raisers. Also on hand. Orchard Grass, Clover, 
Timothy, Herds Grass and Lucerne Seed. 




In itore an eTtensive asBortment of AGRICULTU- 
RAL IMPLEMENTS, among which are their highly 
IMPHOVED WHEAT FANS; also the common fan and 
small box fans. 

COKN SHELLING MACHINE improved, whichwill 
shell iJO bushels per day by hand, and may very easily 
be altuchod to a common horae power, or (o water 
works, by ivhicb the quantity of work pec day may be 
muoh increased. 

They are also manufacturing a CYLIKDRICAL 
STRAW CUTTING MACHINE, improved from the 
English plan, which cuts straw, com tops, kc. with great 
rapidity by one hand, and may be atiached to a horse 
power. This is a very elTBclive machineand eon be re- 
commended with great confidence to the public. It can 
be adjusted inatant!y to eut any length from half an 
inch lo one and a half inches. Also five other klnda of 
I prices, according to size and 

O? PLOUGHS, the assort- 
ment la general, embracing 
most of uie improved kinds 
in use in this part of the coun- 
try, and adapted to the dilfer- 
ent kinds of land and purpo- 
ses of the farmer, viz. The 
Self-sharpening Steel point 
PlouRh, which performs well, and affords economy in 
repairs worth the attention of Agriculluristi—The 
McCormick Plough, with wrought and east Shares- 
Davis' Improved Ploufhs, with wrought and east shares. 
Woods' Patent or Freeborn Ploughs, cost Shares— Bar- 
share Ploughs, with wrought iron and steel Shares, the 
kind beat ndapled to rough lands.— Subsoil Ploughs, 
Shovel Ploughs, Scarifiers, Harrows, Cultivator*, Itc. &c. 
^^g-- THE NURSERY which has the constant at- 
Jgjg^ggt Icnlionof the senior partner of the com 
"Bflflmlt. is in a flourishing condition, and con 
"'ip*^ sixty variettca of Apples, forty varieties ot 
11 JL Peaches, varieties of Pears and Pluma; 
Apricots, Nectarine*, Figs, Grape Roots and Cuttings, 
Gooseberry, Curraijt, Raspberry, Strawberry Plants, fcc. 
with some Ornamental Trees and Shraha, Thorn Quicks, 
Slc. be. For more particular information of the kinds 
and character we refer to the catalogue, which may be 
had gratis, at our itore or at the nursery. 

All order* promptly attended to, and tree* put up *t 
ai lo carry to' an; part af the Uni tad State*. 




JACKASSES. 

For sale, bv the subscriber, three very superior Mai- 
teeae Jacks, lately imported direct from Malta, in the 
brig Ivanhoe, at Boston. They are each four years old 
this summer, Ino of which are now fourteen band* 
high, or nearly that; the other one is a little over thif- 
teeo hands high; all in good health and fine condition. 
They have been tried to mares since their arrival, and 
perform very vigorously without any hesitation. Any 
mquiries, by mail, post paid, will have immediate alien- 
■in. SAMUEL JAQUES.Jr. 

CharUanvin, Matt. Stpt. S, 1829. 
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5 31 
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8 13 
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BAZ.TXMOHS PRZOBS OUBBBITT. 



Tobacco. — -Maryland, ground leaf, $6.00 ■ IS.Ot^ 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 4.D0 ■ COO— flae 
red, G, 00 a 13. OU, Torwrapping 7.00 a 12.00— Ohio, eo»' 

— , — good red a .—fine yellow 

. — Rappahannock, 3.50 a 4.0D — Kentucky, 
Sne 4, SO a 7.00 — wrapping, 4,50 a 7.00. 

beat white wheat family, tS.76 ■ T.SS— »• 
per. Howard at. ft.E2J ii5.7G; city milll,G.SO aS.TS Bu^ 
quehanna, — . CoaH Mi*L,bbl. Z.S71— Geaiv.bastred 

wheat, 1.15 B ;— best white do, I.IOa l.sa;ordiB»> 

togood, l.OSal.lO— Cohm, white, .e0a.61| yel. .iO 
51— Ria, — B.5S-0ATB, .30a.3a— BlAM*, l.lOBl.ll 
.FilB,.60a .65— CLOVi:asEED,S.I5aS.50 — TiMOtBT, 
i3.S0— OncHxRD GsAia,! a 2.50— Herd's, .IS ■ I.0(^ 
Lucerne .S7(s.Galb. — Barlet, .45B.50 — FLaisBiD,.TS 
-CoTTOM.Virg. .01 a .10— Lou. .11 a.It— Alab. .9a 
10— Mississippi .10 a .IS- North Carolina, .Ba.^« 
aeo..9a.I0— WHi9KBv,hhdB. 1st p. .tvf ■ »— inbUt. 
4 a tfil— Wool, eommon, unwashed, lb. .IS « .It— 
ashed,. 18 a. 10 — Crossed, .tO b.2£— three-quarter,. t6 
.90~foll do. .30 a .50, accord 'g to quel — Henp, Rimit, 
n,S*lOo — ; Country, dew-rotted, ItOa 140— water. 
itted, nOalSO— FiiK,ghBd,Suaquehanna,No. I,bbl. 
5.50i do. trimmed, G. 50— North Carolina, No. I, — ■ 
S. 50— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.75 a 4.00; No. S, 3 50* 
3.75 — Mackerel, No. 1,5. S7| a 5.50; No. 2,4.71; No. S, 
It. cured,. 9 a ,10; do. Eastern 
Shore, .lt\ — hog round, cured, .7 a-B- Feathers, .30 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, (4.0D, ground, 
1 .15 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, f 4.50 a (5.00. Piae 
Wood, by the vessel load, from (.85 to I.S7; by the «lt^ 
gle cord, 2.60— Oak Wood, by the vessel load, 8.97} ta 
3.50; by the single cord, 3.5D to S.Btf. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Complete Treatise on Horses, by an old Officer of the 
French Cavalry; translated for the American Panner, 
— '■ — -^ -Imp lg Of the different aecs of the Horse, 
ap. 19. Variallonof the seaioni, Itilnfln- 
Animal Economy — On the Low Priea of 
Wool>-Remedy for Poisoned Sheep — DisaemlBation tt 
Pine Stock— On the preaent state of lome of the In- 
proved Breed* of Cattle in Great Britain, from the Bri- 
tish Farmer's Magazine— On the Diaeaica of Eilk Wormo, 
with cuts — Letter from N. HerbemonI of S. C. on the 
Culture of Ihe Grape and Manufacture of Wine— The 
Sinclair Beet — Iloanoke Trade— On the Summer Com- 
plaint of Children— Ortolan, Beed, or Rice Bird, their 
History, Manner of Shooting, he. — America at a Mann- 
facturinp Country— Editorial ; The Philadelpbia Journal 
of Health — Influence of Cattle Showi — Advertb^ 
ments — Baltimore Market Price* — Almanac. 

— ^ — — ■ - _— _ 
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A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP. 

TrmuiaUd from tht French by the Editor of the Jhneriean 

Jtortntv* 

(Continued from page 226.) 

Section 3. 

Cf the Shearing, 

It 18 not our intention to enter into all the details 
respecting the shearing operation, so many treatises 
having already been published on that subject B^ 
this time, each proprietor of flocks has, upon indi- 
cations sathered from these workst adopted a me- 
thod of his own. We shall therefore confine our 
remarks to some of the most interesting points of 
consideration. 

We have no hesitation to advise that lambs be 
sheared the very first year of their birth. And our 
principal reason is, that the young animal prospers 
more when sheared, than if it had retained its fleece. 
This we have ascertained, as will be shown in the 
account we shall give 4n the second part of this 
work of the result of our practice* Besides this, 
early shearing is favourable to the destroying of the 
Termin which can with difficulty be got nd of in 
fleeces of eighteen months. According to the sea- 
sons at which they were yeaned the oldest lai^bs 
may be shorn in the spring, and the others in July 
or Aueust; but at this latter period all the fleeces 
must be taken off, even those the wool of which is 
too short to be used. 

If the health and prosperous state of the lambs 
require that they be shorn in the first year, it is 
likewise the interest of the proprietor to have it 
done, in consequence of the value of the wool. 

Let us suppose in fact that the eighteen month 
wool weighs the same as the united first year and 
adult wools,* this conformity of weight would not 
indicate an identity of value; for, on one hand, the 
lamb wool is a very precious material for certain 

•tuffe, and its reUtlvo pi ice, aud iu» lvalue Im tiy 
washing, average for it commonly, at equal weight, 
a higher price than that of the adult wool. This 
we shall clearly show in our next chapter. On the 
other hand, the eighteen month wool will always be 
inferior in Quality to that of all the succeeding 
fleeces on tne same animal; because its fibre will 
naturally be more unequal and less elastic, and that 
exposed for a longer time to the influence of exter- 
nal causes, it will have been more or less injured by 
them. If, however, it were desired to use an eigh- 
teen month wool for combing, we might, in coam- 
quence of its length, compromise the evident dimi- 
no^on in quality which it has experienced if des- 
tined to be carded. 

Proprietors are in the habit of avoiding v^ilh care, 
that their flocks be exposed to rain, before (he shear- 
ing time, because they know that a he^^y r^in can 
wash away as much as one pound fro^ each of the 
fleeces, and weight for them is a gre** object We 
do not mean to advise them to give^p these precau- 
tions; but it is not in consequence of *bis affair of 
weight; for we shall show direc-ly <*>»* ^h© cleaner 
the fleece, the better bona Ji*t price shall it com- 
mand; hence an advantage V the grower; but the 
rain renders the shearing operation much more dif- 
ficult if the wool be moist, and this moisture, when 
the fleeces are folded and piled up, may cause them 
to decay very rapidly. 

The method practised in Spain of sweating the 
sheep by huddling thev) up ia a contracted space be- 



• Notwithstanding the esperiments that have been 
made to esUblish this fact, and the appearance of a su- 
periority in weight of gretfe which has sometimes re- 
solted from it, it would br easy to show that there is a 
real loss in net weight or wools of eighteen months 
rowth. 
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fore shearing them, has not for object, as is general- 
ly believed, to increase the weight of the fleece. 
The advantage which is derived from it is, that it 
facilitates the shearing operation by exciting a flow 
of the grease in the fleeces, which having been the 
whole year exposed to the rains and dust, are gene- 
rally more wanting of it than in flocks that are shel- 
tered. 

It is, in truth, certain that the presence of a suf- 
ficient quantity of grease considerably assists the 
shearing operation; but the Spanish custom is not 
the less faulty, inasmuch as it greatly exposes the 
health of the animals, hence it will always oe reject- 
ed in France, where, in fact, it would not offer the 
same reason for following it. 

It is not a matter of indifference that all the fibres 
of the wool be cut at the same height, Jbecause the 
uniformity in the growth will in consequence the 
sooner restore itself in the second growih, and the 
locks will be more equal and flatter on the surface 
of the fleece; these are two important considera- 
tions. 

In Germany, a practice formerly prevailed as re- 
garded fine flocks which is no# less attended to; it 
was to shear twice a year. It originated in the ha- 
bit of shearing twice a year the indigenous breeds, 
and was maintained after the crossing. It will be 
easily conceived that a custom thus introduced, 
might on occasions and in certain climates if at- 
tempted suddenly, prove very fatal in its consequen- 
ces. 

As respects those fleeces the fibres of which are 
unequally fine in their whole length, that is. the ex- 
tremities of which are sensibly not so fine as at the 
roots, there will be a decided advantage in shearing 
every six months, because, notwithstanding that the 
fibre would have, in this part, somewhat less fine- 
ness than in its maturity, it woiild, however, be more 
uniform, and consequently soAer, and the wool 
would correspondingly command a better price, 
since a want of uniformity does awav all other good 
qualities. A very^long merino wool, which would 
nevertheless bo intPnHi»d for eiirding* would also 
gain in this respect, by being cut twice a year. But 
it would be greatly improper to shear twice animals, 
the wool of which is very equal, because thus, with- 
out any sort of compensation, a part of the fineness 
and particularly of the elasticity would be sacrificed. 

We shall not further expatiate upon this practice, 
because we do not think that it can be adopted for 
superfine flocks, for reasons which we have just 
stated, nor even in other flocks, by reason of its 
dangerous consequences, notwithstanding the con- 
trary opinion which seme persons have lately at- 
tempted to justify. We are however compelled to 
make some observations, the pertinency of which 
will be appreciated by our readers. 

The false system adopted in the education of me- 
rmoes which we exposed in the introduction to this 
work, the disastrous effects of which have thrown 
discouragement among the proprietors of flocks, has 
still some defenders, who, compelled to submit to the 
evidences, would misrepresent the considerations 
they give rise to, or who seek in illusory means, a 
remedy that can only be found in the resultof a bet- 
ter concerted and better directed system. 

If, therefore, they no longer obstinately deny that 
there are finer wools than those of cerUin flocks, 
which were customarily looked upon as the types of 
beautiful merinoes, they ascribe this superiority of 
fineness to the sickly state of the animal, and main- 
tain that these wools have lost a part of their quali- 
ties for the manufacturer; if, however, notwitbsi»nH, 
in^ this decree, they still are bough/ jp at high 
prices, by the manufacturers, then they assert that 
It IS all a caprice, which e:;n be satUfied by shearing 
twice a year. 

It is evident thai these strange notions would no 

longer be en ttwained, if the study of wools were 

1 pursued without prejudices; for we would soon be- 



come convinced, that if the manufacturer prefers 
certain sorts of wool, it is because they really de- 
serve the preference, from their good qualities, and 
that the more or less length of the fibre is a matter 
here of very little importance. Another error is to 
suppose that superfine wools are actually much 
shorter than the others. We have compared sam- 
ples of a great number of merino flocks, with the 
fibres of superfine wools, proceeding from locks the 
apparent length of which varied from li inches to 
2i inches, and these fibres being extended, were 
found to be equal or longer in reality than (he great- 
er number of the fibres of these other wools. 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to affirm that the 
second shearing, whatever advantage it may possess 
in certain cases, will always be inadequate to reme- 
dy the true evil; for it never can, of a middling or 
indifferent wool, make a superfine wool possessing all 
the qualities necessary for manufacturing. 

CHAPTxa 4. 

Of the Fine and Superfine Wools oi they appear 

after ehearing. 

We have now arrived at that part of our subject 
when we can pertinently ^ive to the wool-grower 
the best directions for obtaining the fullo^^t returns 
from his wools. It will give us pleasure to know 
that the preceding chapters have been useful to him, 
b;^ enabling him to make a proper study of the qual- 
ities of wool. A knowledge of these qualities will 
necessarily have led him to an acquaintance with the 
cares required by his flock, as the means of com- 
pensating his attention and trouble. 

This truth is manifest, namely, that the growers 
vnll never be able to obtain a true value for their wools, 
so long as they continue to sell it in its greasy state, 
particularly if they do not make some selection, or 
assortment of the fleeces. No doubt of this will be 
entertained if it be remembered that the buyer must, 
in order to get an idea of the price of wool, first 
correctly ascertain what its real value is; that, not- 
withstanding the more or less of cleanliness in the 
fleece, its average good qualities, and the nature of 
these qualities, are capable of producing a differ- 
ence in this intrinsic value, which, as we shall see 
hereafter, may amount to as much as eighty per 
cent. That is to say, that twenty kilogrammes 
(40 lbs.) of wool in the fleece and in the greasy state, 
may sometimes be worth as much as one hundred 
kilogrammes (208 lbs.) of inferior quality. 

Why then should not a purchaser, who besides 
has all the risk of the market to run, put himself 
on the safe side, by combining these results in his 
offers. But it follows that the grower is deprived of 
a part of his profits, for it is not presumable that he 
can gain any thing by not knowing certainly, any 
more than the buyer, the intrinsic value of his mer- 
chandise. 

In the above remark we have alluded only to hon- 
ourable purchasers, without referring to disloyal bar- 
terers who impose upon the growers by unfaithful 
accounts of the nature of their wools. 

Besides this notorious inconvenience in the sale of 
the wool in its greasy state, there is another of 
equally injurious consequence, that is of taking 
away the greatest part of the interest which a pro- 
prietor ought to feel for his flock, if he wishes it to 
prosper. He no longer considers any thing more 
than the gross weight of the whole of his fleece, 
compared to the proffered price; hence his endea* 
vours are solely to obtain this weight, or to increase 
it, and this is done at the expense of the quality of 
tuo wool, oy ii..*.:-*<r the feeding, choosing the largest 
rams, and even neglecting the cleanliness of the 
fleece, thus endeavouring to elude the attention of 
the buyer by means often unsuccessful, and eventu- 
ally always unprofitable. He is ignorant of the pro- 
duce of each animal, he does not know that one may 
pay him twice over the expenses of feeding him, 
whilst another only returns the three-fourths— so 
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follows the entire neglect of the true means of im- 
provement. 

But bow shall we remedy this evil? We shall en- 
deavour to indicate the ditt'erent evils in the several 
sections of this chapter, by laying before our read- 
ers the result of our researches and of our experi- 
ments, on the best way of preparing the wool for 
sale; still, we must repeat it, it is first necessary to 
acquire a knowledge of the raw material, otherwise 
serious errors may be made; and then indeed it is 
as well to remain in the old, as to commence a new 
course of errors. 

This chapter will be divided into four sections. 

In the first, we shall speak of the classification of 
the fleeces, and the triage or picking in the greasy 
state. 

In the second, we shall treat of the different me- 
thods for cleaning and washing the wool, and we 
shall indicate that which has appeared to us better 
to conciliate the interest of both the grower and 
manufacturer. 

Iq the third, we shall lay down the value of the 
different wools. 

Finally, in the fourth section we shall endeavour 
to account for some of the regulations of commerce 
regarding this raw material. 

(To be continued.) 



(From the British Farmer's Magazine.) 
ON THE DISEASES OP GRAIN. 

Or THE Rust. — The rust is a yellow powder, of 
the colour of iron-rust, which is seen on the stalks 
or leaves of a great number of vegetables, and par- 
ticularly, from the month of April, on those of 
wheat. This dust forms upon them lineal and pa- 
rallel spots; it is also combined in little tubercles, 
formed by the dilated epidermis — and when they 
burst, it spreads outside. It readily sticks to the 
fingers, and has no perceptible taste or smell. When 
seen through the microscope, it appears to be com- 
posed of spherical or oval globules, larger in gene- 
ral than those of smut. 

For a long time naturalists did not agree in 
t>pinion as to the cause of the rust. Messrs. Tessier 
and Tillet attributed it to the influence of fogs. 
The former thought it was caused by the total sup- 
pression of transpiration from the corn, in conse- 
quence of its being enveloped by this humid atmos- 
phere; the latter supposed that it was occasioned 
'oy the acrid particles of the fog acting upon the 
leaves and stalks, and thus, by rupturing their deli- 
cate texture, causing the extravasation of a juice, 
which, on becoming dry, was converted into a sort 
of dust. Other observers thought that the rust was 
produced by the superabundance of the nourishing 

i'uice, resulting from a vigorous vegetation. M. 
lozicr imagined that dung manure contributed to 
the rust, but that dew was the principal cause of it. 
All these hypotheses, however, are erroneous; and 
it is now clearly proved that this disease of corn is 
produced by real intestinal plants, is similar to those 
•of the smut, and of the genera Uredo and Pucinia. 

The seeds of these parasitical vegetables shoot 
out, like those of the smut, in water, where they 
may easily be perceived. If adhering to grains of 
corn at the time of their germination, or even to the 
young and tender plants, they produce filaments 
which insinuate themselves through the epidermis, 
where they fructify, and force it, by their accumu- 
lation, to burst, in order to open a passage for them. 
Sometimes both the genera above mentioned are 
united in the same tubercle; at .rjli^8,-|t isfiik^i 
only with one or the other: u is often in the black 
tubercles, which answer to those on the opposite 
surface of the leaf, that we find ihe pucinitz. The 
uredo forms the yellow dust. 

I have observed that the rust is found in a great 
dumber of plants; 1 shall add that, like them, it ap- 
t>ears to vary. Tbe rust which attacks one plant is 



seldom of the same species as that which attacks 
another. The dog^s-groM and the rye-grass are the 
plants on which, next to wheat, the rust is oiost fre- 
quently found; but as the history of uredos is the 
same as that of the uredo of wheat, it is unnecessary 
to detail it. 

The rust of the leaves of com (which is the linear 
uredo and pucinia of grasses of Dccandole) generally 
appears little by little. The lower leaves of the 
same plant are often loaded with it, while it has not 
made its appearance on the upper leaves. Some- 
times, also, many feet in extent of corn have it, 
while in the same field, and close by them, as many 
other feet are not at all infected by it. 

As the nature of the rust is now well known, it 
will be clearly seen that fogs cannot be the cause of 
this disease; they may facilitate its propagation; 
and experiments, on the contrary, seem to prove 
that this propagation is in an inverse ratio to their 
duration. Nevertheless, as the presence or absence 
of the rust doubtless depends on many other causes, 
this fact requires farther observations before it can 
be confirmed. 

I shall not say more on a disease, the effects of 
which are not so fatal as those produced by the smut 
and the charbon, or mildew. The means employed 
for preserving corn from these fatal diseases secure 
them against the rust, by destroying its germs. 

Of the Charbon, or Mildew. — Notwithstanding 
some authors -have made a distinction between the 
nieUe, or mildew, and the charbon, they ought to be 
considered as one and the same disease; and which, 
next to the smut, is the most terrible malady known 
in wheat, barley and oats. The panicles of the 
last-mentioned plant, when it is attacked by it, on 
coming out, are as black as if they had been burnt; 
and all the parts of the seed, of which there often 
remains nothing but unformed rottenness, are co- 
vered with a blackish dust, not very adhesive, ino- 
dorant when fresh, but exhaling a disagreeable and 
putrid smell on being wetted. 

This is not the place to state the different hy- 
potheses that have been fornic«] relative to the dis- 
ease in question, and all the errors to which they 
have given rise. I shall merely touch upon the first 
opinion of M. Bulliard, which has been the most 
generally adopted. He thought, and with reason, 
that the charbon was not a disease, but rather a se- 
ries of degenerations of different organized and 
growing plants. He saw in them nothing but a heap 
of small seeds of a mushroom, of the reticularia 
genus — a genus most of whose species attach them- 
selves to living vegetables, and cause them to die in 
a short time. These grains, which are extremely 
minute, are, in his opinion, carried by the wind up- 
on the blossoms, and even conveyed within the 
pericarpium before it bursts; they insinuate them- 
selves even into the seeds, where they take root 
and are nourished by their nutritive juices, and 
propagate vast quantities of other grains of a simi- 
lar nature. 

Some more fortunate observations have given us 
more certain ideas as to this destructive evil; but it 
must be owned, that if M. Bulliard is not precisely 
right, his opinion comes very near to the fact. But 
it is now known that the charbon is produced, like 
the other diseases already mentionea, by intestinal 
plants in the corn — that is, by the black^dust uredos, 
which present phenomena aimilar to those of the smut, 
and of the vredos with yellow, orange coloured, or 
brown dust. Their dust is, in fact, nothing more 
than gemmes, or particles, most of them much more 
d'PriiDutive than those of the smut or rust. They 
also grow ii. \'3ter, and produce naked and simple 
stalks, which are soiC^times, but very seldom, dou- 
ble or treble. Those thai float on the surface of 
the water often put forth aigrettes, or a collective 
series of globules; bat the whole cf these are much 
smaller than those in the smut or the rust, and are 
consequently much more diflScult to be jeen* 



We discover the charbon of wheat in the atalks 
when the plants are much younger, and farther from 
ripening, than when we find the smut in them. la 
general, feeble plants are more attacked by it than 
those that are vigorous. 

The preservatives made use of against the duar' 
bon are the same as those that I have sufficiently 
described for destroying the smut. Agriculturists 
cannot be too earnestly entreated to pay the greatest 
attention to their choice of seed corn, and partieo- 
larly to prepare it well before sowing, either with 
lime or the sulphate of copper. Their own interest, 
so deeply united as it is with that of the people* 
ought to induce them to employ the latter preserva- 
tive, which would be highly to their advantage. 

(To be continued.) 

(From the Charleston Mercury.) 

ON OVERSEERS. 

To the Members of the ^grieuUural Society (f Sautk 

Carolina. 

Gentlemen,-*! think with the aeveral writers on 
the subject, that great benefit would be derived 
from getting respectable young men to become over- 
seers. But while I agree in this one point, I differ 
from some of them in several others, and particu- 
larly with regard to their education. 

The plan proposed by one of them, ''A Well 
Wisher," is truly patriotic, but it is too philosophi- 
cal for our country, and far too much so for the pn^ 
pose required. For however useful it might be for 
a planter and proprietor sometimes to understand 
Mathematics, Mechanical Philosophy, or Agriealto- 
ral Chymistry, these are not essential to me ban- 
ness of overseeing; and if they were, the aeqoire- 
ment of them is beyond tbe reach of those who 
ought to look to this line of life for a support Be- 
sides, nothing is more productive of indolent habits 
than attendance on mere lectures, where close ap|rii* 
cation and study are not especially called for to ac- 
company it. Nor could there be any thin|^ more 
destructive to the morals of the jonntt and simple 
countryman, than to send bim into a oormpt town 
to learn his trade. 

I am of opinion, gentlemen, there is a greater 
want of good, plain, honest, well-meaning men who 
have been educated in the usual plain way, and 
who, without giving, or too oAen taking, offence in 
the course of their engagement, will try to obey di- 
rections and take good care of the property com- 
mitted to their charge, than of agriculturists edn- 
cated by lectures, or in schools, Colleges and fowRf 
professedly as such. Refinement of education b 
too often fatal, and to too many who are tbefluelves 
proprietors of lands and negroes; it leads too moeh 
into theory, which would be ruinous to the class of 
people We are speaking of, as well as to their em- 
ployers. I am persuaded the education of appiea- 
tices to panting, or of those who are to become 
overseers, r4e that of young men intended for 
stores and ctunting houses, and placed there fo 
learn trade ane. commerce, ought, in order to mab 
them useful, to bfcof a very simple kind. Their feat 
apprenticeship w« chiefly consist in acquiring (if 
they have not alr^dy got them) suitable baGiL 
and learning the common every-day business d" r 
well regulated planta^on. For instance, let the». 
be accustomed to earlyrising, and f o steady, settM 
customs and ways. Le. them learn regularity f» 
arranging plantation buSqess in aihanet, in oidf 
to avoid delay, confusion did loss of work; regub 
rity in setting every one to their work betimes r 
closely watching the driver or drivers, orgmg then 
on to their duty, and by a vigilant eye over CTer 
individual labourer's prcgress,as the day advancei. 
ascertaining that none o? these, and of eoorse (bs 
none of the business of tie place u getting bebir^ 
hand. Thus learning thit most vsefiil of allleL 
sons, to keep ahe'-' -' ->k, »n/ i>ot Ia let WHi 
get ahead of then 
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r bss lo see lo !ho prettrvnlian of the 
crop SB much ai to the planting of il, a lesson not lo 
be feamt in r Carolina school, or bj a mere lecture 
on Iho »ubjecl; lo see to the care of the properly 
geoerallr, of fenceo, drains, gales, buildings, hor- 
tes, cattle— the care of the negroes themselves; the 
mode of treating Ibf m and managing (hem, a most 
imporlant point, which nothing but experience and 
inatruction from persona of experience, can teach; 
of guarding against Ibeir impositions, trieka, and 
tteating; in ahort, the practical part of the educa- 
tion of a southern planter; and which not only tvtrj 
overseer, but every gentleman «ho owna properly 
in Ibe south, ought to know, and to knoir teetl. An 
overseer muat learn planting by allcnding to the 
practical pari first; without a knowledge of which 
the theorelical could not be underalood, and would 
therefore be useless. A young agricultural thy- 
inist would be analyzing the soil, and dabbling in 
tests and washings and crucibles, while he ought to 
be plooghing and planting, or hoeing, or harveBling; 
be would be speculating in new mnnures, while his 
employer's cattle were wandering wild in the woods, 
thus wasting belter manure, than Sir Humphrey 
Davj could bare pointed out, in all (he annals of 
bia arL 1 am, &c. A Citf Rdstic. 



(From the Albany Argus, September IS,) 
Pboductiteness op the White Flikt VViiEiT. 
Mr. Daniel French, of the (own of Milford, has 
left wi(h ui a sample of wheat, raised upon hie 
farm (he lait season. It is the first crop of the 
kind, raised in (bis county, aid besides the eicel- 
lence of ita quality, the qutintiiy of its yield per 
acre more than common grain, must recommend it 
to (he nolice of the fBrmer. On old ground which 
had yielded bint about forty successire crops, Mr. 
French informs us he has just harvested 34 bushels 
to (be acre. 
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A Visit to Parmentiee's NtrasERT mko Gabdeh. 
J. S. SiiNMEB, Esft. Mvi York, Oa. 4, 1829. 

Having passed a couple of afternoons at Mr. Par- 
meotier'a esttiblibhment, 1 beg leave to expriss 
through the Farmer my opinion of it. 

I was much surprised, both by the immense im- 
provements effected in four or five years, fran one 
of the most «lubborn, rocky pieces of groiwd lo a 
finely cuKivated garden and nursery of (weity acres, 
and by the great varie(y of (reea and ahruibery, na- 
tive and eiolic,common and curioua, frcn the mosl 
flinpte to the moai splendid, I have beio conversant 
wilb trees and shrubbery for many viara, and yet I 
saw huodreds of kinds with wbic^ I was unac- 
quain(ed; and those, (oo, of (he uost curious and 
beautiful apeciei. I dare not i"(emp( lo parlicu- 
Urise, and were I to do so, no deacriplion 1 could 
give would be sulTicienl. I cin only say generally, 
that there is scarcely aoy trt« or shrub thai cannot 
be found there. Mr. Pari>eniier is also very inge- 
nious, and loves to play w^h nature, in making her 
produce new varieties. Hence we see tittle apptt 
trees, not two ftet ft I'gA. loaded with large apples 
This he eOecIs by grnHing apple slips on stocks of 
a dwarfish nature. He has a great many varieties 
of apples growing in this way, and some we had on 
the table after dinner were of evcellent flavour 
Hia flower planis and shrubs are of great variety 
and eiquisilely beautiful. The roses now in bloom 
the apleodid dahlias, tbe lovely pinks, (he beautiful 
jobnny-jump-ups, the (housnnd flowers and flow- 
re((e*, indeed, (ha( attract (he eye along the borders 
of every aveoue. would make ua forget that it was 
October, Bodtbiakof flowery May, were it not that 



the bleak autumn winds compel us to button close 
ir garmenla. 

IJis vineyard is extensive, and cnnlains every 
rtety that can be wished. The vintage is now 
et of course, but a few of the golden chnsEelas 
ilh which I waa presented, were delicious. This 
department of the establishment merits equally ttie 
confidence and patronage of the public. An anec- 
dote 1 heard related of (be proprietor will illustrate 
this. A nurseryman in France had been highly re- 
commended (ohim as meriting confidence. He or- 
dered a quantity of vines of a particular kind; and 
a gendemao at a distance wanting some of the same 
kind he supplied him with the imported ones. He 
VBS soon convinced, however, that they were not of 
be kind expected, and ordered a fresh supply from 
hia old correspondent, who had never deceived him, 
and immediately sent (o (be gentleman a full supply 
of (he genuine ones, wilboul charge, and wiiboul 
the discovery having been made by bis customer. 
On the receipt of the Jaal supply the gentleman was 
much surprised, and wrote Mr, Parmentier that his 
first vines were quite satisfactory, and bore {{ood 
fruit; but he was unacquainted with the peculiari- 
of (he vine, and Mr. Parmentier knew (hey 
i not the kind he had ordered, therefore, he in- 
sisted upon his receiving the right ones. Such an 
s iuificienl lo establish hia character for cor- 
and honorable dealing. This, however, is not 
all, nor a tithe of (he evidcBCC [ obtained (o autho- 
rise implicit confidence in Mr. Parmender aa a nur- 
seryman. Tbe vexadon and loss experienced, after 
waiting five or ten years, and besloiving great care 
d alien tion, on finding fruit trees la be of inferior 
worthless kinds, can only be appreciated by (hose 
who have aulfered thus; and I am sorry lo say (here 
""a too many who have (bus btcome, lo (heir sor- 
iw, good judges. But I have never heard of any 
le suffering in this respect from Mr. Parmentier.and 
iiave no hesitation in saying thai 1 never eipeel lo. 
Viaiiert (o (he nursery receive every attention 
and explanation (hat can be deaired from Mr. Par- 
menlier and his inleresiing family. It is with dilfi- 
eulty the old gentleman can express himself clearly 
in English; but he has an interesting and highly 
iolelligenl daughter, who mkcs great delight in ac- 
companying the visiter through tbo grounds, and 
drawing his attention to every thing curious and 
beautiful, explaining (heir properties and habits, and 
pointing out their beauties. This makes the visit 
extremely inleresiing. She will give you tbe botani- 
cal name of a plant or flower shrub, and the French 
and English of its common appellation, and describe 
ils qualities end habits with so much ease and plea- 
santness, that the visiter is only embarrassed by the 
:e, which of the Iwo flowers, the human or the 
vegetable, most lo admire; and he must be a stoic 
indeed who will soon forget tbe interesting, the 
sprightly Adelt ParmcnlicT. A BiLTiMOBEiW, 



THE PETRE PEAR. 

Barlnim's Botanic Gar<]cn, ) 
J. S. Seuoieb, Esq. ntar Phita. Oct, 9, I8l>9. { 

Sir,— By (his day's ilaamboat I have sent you a 
small box of pears, from a tree now growing in Ihia 
garden, and wbieb originated from seed planted 
here by Ihe elder John Barlram, in the year 1735. 
In the report of the (ransaclioos of our Hortieul- 
tutat Society, for last month, tbe fruit Is described 
as "large, fair, melting, and of a delicious flavour."* 
[f Ihis sample does not reach you in goad condition, 
be pleased lo inform me, and I will forward some 
by another conveyance, in order that you may judge 
whether the fruit is deserving of the above charac- 
ter. Mr. Barlram named it the Petri pear, as he 
received the seed fiom Lord Peire, of Loudon. 
Tbe tree is of middle size, and is an abundant and 
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conalanl bearer, not having failed once, in Ibe last 
twenty years, lo yield crops of from Iwo to ten 
busbela of perfect fruit; although, from standing 

Ihe bouse, and in the middle of a gravel walk, 

a not been manured or assisted with fresh ear(b 
for many fears, il is still in good health and thtiv 
_ ondilion. This tree has been in full bearing 
upwards of seventy yeara, and has prob.tbly pro< 
duced more (ban 400 bushels of fruit, which has 
seldom been sold for less (ban Iwo dollars, and more 
frequently for four dollars, a bushel. 

I have also a number of fine bearing trees, grown 
from Ihe aeed of (he preceding, all differing in qua- 
'-'-' as some are early and others late, and of vari' 
iizesand flavour, but all of them producing fina 
fruit, far superior to Iho trash which we obtain frona 
one half of our European varieties. 

With your permission, I will write to you agatnp 
on Ihis and other aubjects, connected with horticul- 
ture. Hespectfuily, 1 am, your obd'l senani. 
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(From tbe Nc IT England Farmer.) 
THE DAIRY. 
Ma. Fessenueh.— 1 waa much pleased, in your 
paper ol 251h September, [see Am. Farmer, of Oct. 
2] to read a piece oo Ihe Diiar by an experienced 
farmer, signed S. X. It is a valuable paper in ma- 
_ ispecis; and aa (o his trial of (he different qnali- 
(ies of milk of different cows by (he Uetomtttr, I 
nosl fully confirm by my own experience, anJ 
will give (be result of a trial made at a farm of mine 
"ew Hampshire, Ihe 341h of August last, on nine 
.ofditrercnl breeds — viz. — 
No- I, acow,ha(/'.J/Jerne!/, of cream 1 2-10 inches. 
I, a heifer, same breed, i 3-io " 

), acow, do. 8-10 '• 



e. do. (kal/Mmiral. or do.) 
" a native cuw, 10 yeara old. 



do. 



a old. 



9-10 

3-10 



■■ in quality, 
ally beyond 



9, do. do, large Sandwich 

The above shews as great a differenc 
(he Bccounl given by S. X.;Bnd is greatly Eieyond 
(he ideas of our farmers generally oo (hie subject; I 
versed with a great number, and in oo one 
have (hey thought the difference could be 
(ban one<(hird, but above it is as six to one. 
This shows Ihe btUUr properties of Ihe milk;— pro- 
bably in cfteeie the difference would not prove so 
great in quanlily, but then I presume (he gualitif 
mU't be muck richer. I should think it would be 
adviiible in every town or neighborhood lo own a 
laclumcttr, (Ibey have been made at the Glass fac- 
tory a( Lechmere point, and I should think would 
not cost more than three dollars for a frame wllh 4 



luable lo keep— I have generally found (hat those 
cows which gave ihegreolejt quanlily nf milk, gave 
Ihe pooreit quality. It is not, however, always the 
case.— I have also (haughl heifers did nol give so 
rich milk na when Ihe^ come to 4 or 5 years ofags 
— (he quali(y of milk IS always less rich soon after 
calving, and becomes richer, conslanlly, (ill (he cow 
is nearly dry— and in tbe fall, milk ii alwayi richer 
than in (he spring — all these circums(8nces must be 
(aken in(o eonsideralion in determining the value of 
a cow by (he lactometer. An ordinary cow, as lo 
richness of milk, may be a good breeder for dri^ 
tini fatting slock, but in our country I think (he 
butter and cheese properties are of first conaidera* 
lion, and aa fine animals for labor and beef may be 
oblained from them. 
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In using the lactooieter, the whole milk should be 
drawn from the cow, and then stirred, before filling 
the ffiass— otherwise you do not get the fair average 
quahfy— in lottrm weather, the cream rises slowly — 
I generally let it stand 48 hours, and note its rising 
every 12 hours — and in cool or cold weather I have 
not known it to rise any after 12 hours. 

S. X. notices several cows that have proved great 
Imtter makers— these have all been very high fed 
animals.— I somewhat doubt, if a farmer gives his 
cows good English hay, and enough of it — and also 
has real good pasturage, whether he gets by extra 
feed of meal, skim-milk, &g. &c. sufficient extra 
butter or cheese to pay for it. — I think S. X. proves 
this in Essex county. 

I wish some of our public spirited individuals 
would import a few bulls and heifers of ihe Jiyrshire 
stock that give 900 gallons of milk per year, and al- 
so of the Galloways, the cows of which produce their 
weight in cheese per year.— They would be great ac- 
quisitions to us, notwithstanding the fine stock we 
already possess, in Short Horns, Alderneys, Here- 
fords, and Devons — and might be easily imported 
from Glasgow, via New York or New Brunswick, 
as from Boston there is little or no trade with Scot- 
land,— and the expense would not be much. P. 

Sept. 29, 1829; 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

Third Jinnual Report of the President and Directors, 
to the Stockholders of the Baltianore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company. 

The time has arrived when it becomes the duty 
of the President and Directors to submit their 
third annual report to the Stockholders of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail-road Company, in order to ac- 
quaint them with the progress made in the under- 
taking during the past year, its present condition, 
and lis future prospects. 

The first annual report of the Board of Direc- 
tors was made whilst the enterprise was in embryo, 
the route of the road not having then been deter- 
mined on, nor its practicability fully ascertained. 
At the time of the second report, the Board were 
actively engaged in prosecuting surveys, and in per- 
fecting the necessary arrangements for the construc- 
tion of the road, but surrounded by those numerous 
obstacles which must unavoidably attend the first 
beginnings of every great enterprise, when there is 
a deficiency of the necessary practical knowledge 
and experience. — ^The report now about to be sub- 
mitted, finds the Board of Directors in possession 
of much valuable information in reference to the 
work in which they are engaged, and from the ex- 
perience acquired, and the progress already made 
towards its accomplishment, they have the fullest 
confidence in their ability to carry it to a successful 
completion within the time contemplated by the 
charter. 

The first division of the road, extending from 

Baltimore to Ellicotts* mills, a distance of about 

hirteen miles, had, with the exception of that part 

if the line within the city, generally been put un- 

ier contract at the time ot the last annual report, 

«nd nearly all the second division extending to the 

~'^orks of Patapsco, was soon after also put under 

ontract: not much progress was however made in 

he excavation and embankment until about the 

Tionth of November, and on account of the diffi- 

ulty of procuring masons, but little was done to- 

vanis the bridges and culverts before the month of 

kpril laM; yet notwithstanding the unfavourable 

'ate of the weather throughout the greater part of 

.le winter, and '^' musual quantities of rain during 

ne'»*esprinp ' '^'^ the work has progressed 



equalled in any public undertaking in this country; 
the graduation and masonry upon the whole line« 
extending twenty-five miles, being now, with the 
exception of some of the more difficult parts, in a 
state of readiness to receive the rails, and there is 
no doubt but that by the time the two bridges across 
the Patapsco and Gwynn^s falls shall have been 
finished, the entire line can be made ready for lay- 
ing down the rails. 

The cost of this portion of the road has exceeded 
the original estimate; this increase of expenditure 
upon that part of the work arises: 1st, from the 
difficulty and cost of procuring stone suitable for 
the bridges and culverts on the first fifteen sections, 
having been found to be vastly greater than was an- 
ticipated. Sdl^, from the great advance which took 
place in the price of labour, subsequent to the time 
when these estimates were made. Sdly, from the 
occurrence of extensive beds of rock and tenacious 
hard clays, in many places along the line of the 
road, where the surface of the ground afforded no 
indication of their existence. And lastly, from the 
Board of Directors having concluded to substitute 
permanent stone bridges over the streams, and em- 
bankments of earth across the extensive valleys, 
which intersect this division of the road, in the 
place of wooden viaducts as was originally contem- 
plated. Although this alteration has very greatly 
augmented the cost of that portion of the road, the 
Board are satisfied that the change was proper, and 
that it will be approved by the Stockholders, par- 
ticularly as it is known that the same circumstances 
will not recur on the entire line of the road between 
Baltimore and the Ohio river; and the Board have 
every reason to feel assured, that notwithstanding 
the very formidable difficulties presented on the first 
divisions of the road, and the consequent heavy ex- 
penditure upon this section of the work, the road 
can be completed upon the plan proposed, through- 
out the whole line from the city of Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, at an expense not exceeding the original 
estimate of twenty thousand dollars per mile. 

The numerous unavoidable obstacles upon the 
first ten miles of the road, were still further greativ 
augmented by the necessity of sustaining a level, 
sufficiently high, upon the entrance of the road into 
the valley of the Patapsco, to overcome the rapid 
rise of the country along that stream, for the first 
twelve miles, in its passage across the granite range 
between the tide-water and the mill-dam of the 
Union Manufacturing Company, without the addi- 
tional aid of local or stationary power, as well as 
from the necessity of also continumg that elevation, 
from the valley of the Patapsco to the city of Balti- 
more, in order to pass the several ridges interme- 
diate to that stream and the valley of Gwynn's 
falls, and to secure the entrance of the road into the 
city at a height sufficiently elevated to accommodate 
its trade. These difficulties have, however, been 
overcome; and although the expenditure has of ne- 
cessity been heavy, yet a route for the road has 
been secured, extending from Baltimore to the Po- 
tomac river, a distance of sixty miles, which, with 
the exception of a slight elevation between the 
Monocacy and Potomac, has only a single summit, 
and across this summit a track has been gained of 
so easy access as to occasion no very great obstacle 
or increase of expense to the transportation.* By 
pursuing the valley of the Potomac from the "Point 
of Rocks," the road may be continued, if desired, 

* By reference to the maps and profiles which accom- 
pany this report, the advantages of the route selected 
and its decided preference over all others that have 
been examined, will at once become manifest The 
equated distance from Baltimore to Williamsport along 
the route adopted, is 129.91 miles, whilst the distance 
in <>''uated miles by the most favourable route north of 
it,. 62.90 mP'^*. It «^ould be o^•^^ved, that nc ''^ute 



without one additional summit to the coal minea ia 
Allegany county, and would then exhibit a Rail- 
road extending about one hundred and eighty miles, 
with but one summit requiring stationary power; a 
result which it is believed has not been paralleled 
in any work of the kind, either in this country or 
in Europe; or if it should be deemed preferable, 
with the view of shortening the distance, the road 
in several places may be conducted froai the imme- 
diate border of the river, over slight elevations, to 
inconsiderable, as probably not only to lessen both 
the expense of ita construction, but also the cost of 
transportation. 

The work, as far as it baa been completed, ii exe- 
cuted in the most substantial and pernaanent man- 
ner. The -bridges are all built of stone; that over 
Gwynn's falls, is a single arch of eigbtj feet span, 
with an elevation of 58 feet to the top of the para- 
pet, and 300 feet in length. The bridge across the 
Patapsco has two arches of 55 feet span each, and 
two arches of twenty feet span each; it riiet 46 feet 
high, and is S75 feet long. There are numeroui 
other bridges, of various dimensions, from 95 feet 
chord down to 10 feet, all of which are nearly 
finished, in the same substantial and permanent 
manner. 

In passing from the valley of Gwynn's falls to the 
Patapsco, toe excavations and embankments have 
unavoidably been very great; the deepest cot will 
be 79 feet, and the highest embankment is 57 feet, 
the quantity of excavation between the city of Bal- 
timore and the valley of the Patapsco io a dbtance 
of seven miles is 655,568 cubic yards. The em- 
bankments along the same distance are 638,639 cu- 
bic yards, making together 1,284,197 cubic yards. 
The masonry on the section within the citj, and on 
the first and second divisions of the road, is up- 
wards of 56,000 perches of stone work, and is exe- 
cuted in 8 very superior style of workmanship. 

Along the valley of the Patapsco it has, ia many 
places, been found necessary to conduct the road 
through extensive beds of hard granite or limestone, 
and at the "Buzzard Rock*' the road has been car^ 
ried through a solid mass of rock rising 58 feet 
above its surface. These formidable difficulties have, 
however, in the short space of about one jear, been 
overcome, and twentv-five miles of the road are 
now nearly ready for the reception of the rails. The 
expense of constructmg the remaining forty-one 
miles thence to the "Point of Rocks,** it is confi- 
dently believed, will be very considerably less than 
for the twenty-five miles from Baltimore to the forks 
of Patapsco. — When the road shall, therefore, have 
been ctmpleted to that place, it may safely be com- 
puted, Hhether we regard time or expense, that the 
work will have been much more than half accom- 
plished, as far as to the valley of the Potomac, and 
the Board fee fully persuaded, that the entire gra- 
duation and oasonry, may be completed as far as to 

than four^summih, whilst the route selected, has neces- 
sarily but one sunmit requiring stationaij or Iocs' 
power. 

The comparative heights and distanees of all tm 
routes examined, will be still Airther illustrated, npo- 
reference to the following tabular exhibit, shewing tht 
result of the several surveys as actually made and re- 
ported upon, in the first amual report of the Board <"' 
Engineers, viz: 
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Route No. 1. 
By Jones' Falls and 
HarnianH Gap, to 
Williamsport. 
No. 9. 
Bj Owynn*s Falls, 
8am*s Creek, and 
Barman's Gap. 
No. 3. 
Bj SNc Ridre. Bash 
Creek, and the val- 
le J of Potonme. 
No. 4. 
"-vie ad<M>icd. Br 
he tall«7 of Pal 
npceo. Bush Creek, 
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the "Point of Rocks" by the end of the year 1630. 
From Ihat time fihy miles of it may be constructed 
annually. 

The location or the entire line from the forks of 
the Patapsco to the<*Point of Rocks'' has been com- 
pletedf except a distance of about twelve miles, and 
the whole line will be finished before winter, and be 
ready to be put under contract. — The road when 
constructed to the Potomac, will, at once, open to the 
city of Baltimore the trade of the fertile and ezten- 
ahe valleys of that noble river and its widely ex- 
tended tributaries, and from that time cannot fail to 
become profitable, both to the stockholders and to 
thopublic. 

The further progress of the work west of the 
"Point of Rocks" must, of necessity, be suspended 
till the termination of the suits now pending between 
this Company and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company: measures had been taken in the early part 
of the last season to extend the road from the "Point 
of Rocks" westward, as far as to the west side of 
the Catoctjn mountain, and eastward, as far as to 
the Chapel ridge, in order that this difficult portion 
of the route along the border of the river, might be 
finished as early as possible, and that the Company 
might thus be enabled to complete the line as far as 
to the mouth of the Shenandoah, by the time the 
road would reach the Potomac river. After the 
commencement of the construction of the road, it 
therefore became the policy of the Board of Direc- 
tors, to employ all their disposable force in advance^ 
upon those points which presented the greatest diffi- 
culties, and the execution of which would be delay- 
ed much longer, than the intermediate parts Of the 
road, were both to be commenced simultaneously; 
the object of this policy, was to secure the uninter- 
rupteci progression of the road, from the time when 
the first rails were laid in the vicinity of Baltimore, 
which could only be effected, by previously reducing 
the difficult points to an equality, with regard to the 
labour to be bestowed on them, with the rest of the 
road. These points aAer passing Ellicotts' mills, 
westward, were principally, if not entirely, the rocky 
passes of the Potomac river; wherever, therefore, 
the narrowness of these left but little choice of a 
location, the road was laid down by metes and 
bounds, legal titles were obtained, and ever? thing 
prepared for the system of measures above describ- 
ed, in the months of May and June, 18-28. Occur- 
rences however took place, which have hitherto pre- 
vented, and still continue to prevent, the plans of the 
Board in this respect, from fulfil^nent Certain sub- 
scribers to the Stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, a body not then organized, and 
some of the members of the Potomac Company, 
conceiving themselves interested in the proceedings 
of the Board of Directors on the Bank of the Poto- 
mac, obtained an injunction from the County Court 
of Washington county, restraining the further pro- 
ceedings of the Board, in obtaining titles to lands 
over which the Rail-road had been definitively lo- 
cated. This was followed by an injunction, obtain- 
ed by the Rail-road company, from the High Court 
of Chancery, restraining the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, from taking any steps in the con- 
struction or locating the Canal, which might render 
unavailing a decision in favour of the road on the 
first injunction. As the owners in fee, however, of 
the pass of the Potomac through the Catoctin moun- 
tain at the <* Point of Rocks," the Board of Direc- 
tors still continued to prosecute their work at that 
place, and in pursuance of the system adopted by 
them, had advertised for contracts and commenced 
the work there, when a second injunction was ob- 
tained, restraiiiinK the Directors from conducting 
the road at all, within the limits of Frederick coun- 
ty, although the greatest part of the road, within 
that county could never in any manner come into 
collision with the CanaL This last injunction how- 
ever, so far as it related to land eastward of the 



"Point of Jtoeks/* was subsequently withdrawn by 
the Canal company. During the pendency of the 
litigation consequent upon the above proceedings, 
the Directors have ever been anxious, to avoid any 
but the most conciliatory measures towards the 
Canal company. 

The Board nave not any knowledge, as has been 
elsewhere stated, of their having been invited by the 
Canal company, to an amicable adjustment of the 
disputes which haye occurred. The only overture 
known to the Directors, was one made, as they have 
been informed, to the legal counsel of the Rail-road 
company, '<to state such a case for adjudication as 
would bring the points in issue between the two 
companies to a speedy decision/' and this would 
have been acceded to forthwith, could those facts 
have been admitted by either party, which the other 
deemed essential to the proper representation of its 
rights before a judicial tribunal, and "which would 
not involve a surrender of the rights and interests of 
the institution with which they were connected." 
This was soon found, by the counsel, to be impracti- 
cable, and nothing therefore remained, but "to wait 
the slow course of the law." The case came on for 
hearing before the Chancellor on a motion to dis- 
solve at July term last, and was argued by the coun- 
sel on either side, upon all the points which could 
arise in the consideration of the question. — The in- 
junction granted in July 1628, in favour of the 
Rail-road company has been sustained by the Chan- 
cellor, upon the grounds urged on behalf of this 
company, in the argument before him; and the 
Board of Directors feel satisfied upon the assurance 
of their counsel, that there is every reason to anti- 
cipate an equally favourable result upon the further 
investigation of the case at the final hearing in 
Chancery, and in the courts of ultimate resort, 
should the Canal company determine to proceed still 
further in litigation. 

The Board of Engineers have commmeneed lay- 
ing the rails upon the division of the road within the 
city of Baltimore, and it is calculated that the en- 
tire line, from Baltimore to Ellicotts* mills may be 
finished during the ensuing spring. 

The iron rail plates with their Ixtures and a con- 
siderable portion of the other requisite materials, are 
already procured or have been contracted for, and 
will, it is expected, be received in due time. 

The stockholders were apprised, at their last an- 
nual meeting, of the intention of the Directors to 
possess themselves of accurate information, respect- 
mg the most approyed modes of constructing Rail- 
roads with their various appendages, and that to ef- 
fectuate this purpose in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, the Board had concluded to send a deputation 
of their Engineers, personally to inspect the Rail- 
roads of Great Britain. The Directors were not 
less aware of the importance of the enterprise com- 
mitted to their management, than of the value of 
previous experience in the prosecution of a work of 
so great magnitude. In order therefore to ensure 
to the company the practical benefits of whatever 
knowledge and experience works of this kind in 
Great Britain might afford, they embraced the ear 
licst opportunity to combine with the science alrea- 
dy at their disposal, an acauaintance witj^ the mani 
pulations of workmen, and the means generally re- 
sorted to, in the various details of conetruction in 
that country. 

To the accomplishment of this end Jonathan 
Knight, Civil Engineer, and Captain Wm. Gibbs 
McNeil, of the U. 8. Topographical Engineers, 
with Lieut. George W. Whistler, of the United 
States army, embarked for England in Novi^mber 
last, on the mission to which they had been deputed; 
and prior to their return to this country, they mi- 
nutely examined every Rail-road of note or conse- 
quence in the United Kingdom. 

They marked the rude execution of the original 
conception^ and traced its gradual improyement, un- 



til it reached its present perfection, and although 
they have not yet been able, from the urgent nature 
of their present duties, to prepare a full treatise on the 
subject committed to their investigation, thej^ have 
unhesitatingly expressed their "entire conviction, of 
the general ^Jicaey ofRail-roadi aioiptedy, eertam, 
and economical means of conveyances^ Frequently 
in contact with the distinguished Civil Engineers of 
Great Britain, and uniformly treated by them with 
unreserved politeness, they had free access to all the 
information on the subject possessed in England, 
both with regard to the construction of Rail-roads, 
and the application of motive power upon them. 

The information they derived has been actively 
and usefully employed in aid of our work, as far as 
it has proceeded, and the unremitted duties of the 
Board of Engineers, in furtherance of the construc- 
tion of the road, have alone prevented the deputa- 
tion from submitting, before this lime, in minute de- 
tail, the results of tneir observations in Great Bri- 
tain. During occasional intermissions of duty, how- 
ever, their Report, with the drawing^ illustrative of 
it, has been advaneing, and will, it is expected, be 
completed at an early period of the ensuing winter. 
Meantime, as has been remarked, the main object 
of the mission will have been attained, in bringing 
within reach of the Directors, and at their control, 
a knowledge of the means best recommended by 
previous experience in the execution of similar 
works. 

The Board are highly gratified in being able to 
state to the Stockholders, that of the five instalments 
which have been called in, and become due, amount- 
ing to 121 per centum upon the capital stock of the 
company, not a share remains unpaid, and that upon 
the two accruing instalments becoming due on the 
first days of December and January next, the sum 

of riFTT-ONE THOUSAND TWO UUHDRBD AND THIRTY 

DOLLARS, has already been received in anticipation. 
This manifestation of confidence and zeal, on the 
part of the Stockholders, is not less honorable to 
them, than encouraging to those to whom they have 
confided the execution of the noble work in which 
they have embarked; and affords the most substan- 
tial guarantee of its early and triumphant accom- 
plishment 

So general has been the good will of the public 
towards this undertaking, that a right of way lor the 
road has been yoluntarily conceded for the whole 
distance as far as the work has advanced, ex- 
cept in a single instance, where it was obtained bj 
process of condemnation. The same feeling, it is 
confidently hoped, will prevail along the line to the 
Potomac, and as stated in the last annual Report, 
measures were early taken to secure the right of 
way, above the intersection of the road with the Po- 
tomac, along every difficult pass throughout the 
line, as far as to Cumberland. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the board 

Philip E. Thomas, Preiidant, 

BaUinwre^ October IS, 1889. 



GOOD OLD TIMES. 

I do respect the times of old — the times of beans and 

pork, 
When our old clever, honest Dads went whistling to 

their work; 
When old cock'd hats and breechss were the fashion of 

the day, 
And good tbiok bottomed shoes were worn, with buc- 
kles shining gay! 
The times of old — the times of old — when our good 

mothers wore 
Good homespun stuffs — and kept their muffs and tippets 

evermore! 
When good stout waists were all the rage, and cheeks 

ue^er painted were, 
And borrowed curls ne'er decked the girls with beauty 

debonnaire! 
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The times of old — the good old times, when home- 
brew'd beer went round 

The merry hearth, where boisterous mirth and apples 
did abound — 

When giggling maids would hang their heads in bash- 
ful modesty, 

And sprightly lads eye their Dads, and nudge them co- 
sily! 

The good old times, when our old Dads were fat and 
hearty too, 

With hair combM back most gracefully, and done up 
in a queue — 

I do respect tliose golden days, when fashion was in- 
clined 

To make her votaries wear their coats with pocket 
holes behind! 

Alas! they've passed with time away — those halcyon 
days are o'er, 

And now men doat on green frock coat, with pocket 
holes before! 

The women, too, have taken the cue, and wear their 
chains of gold: 

for the lads, like our old Dads, who liv'd in times of 
old! 
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wild fowl on the wing, near the surface of the wa- 
ter, approximate the sportsman. 

Inflated supernatant hogs' bladders, near the sur- 
face of the water, are preferable to any thing else, 
should the decrease of wind occasion their descent^ 
as their weight becomes immediately removed by 
their floating, The greater or less force of the wind 
will indicate the capability of the kite's sustaining 
and flying with the three tails, two, or only one. 
When with only two, the painted ho^i^s' bladders are 
to be substituted for the second scarlet colored silk 
tassel. The complete apparatus is here figured. 

Kite. 



Small I 
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(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
zine, No. 2.) 

FLYING KITE. 

To the MemJbers of CarroWs Island IVild Fowl Shoolir^ Clvh, 

spoaTSMEM attention!! 

Frobatum est. 
ConUcucre omnes, intentique ora tenebant. 

Sir, — Presuming that you will cheerfully insert 
whatever contributes to the recreation of the land 
proprietors on our bay, river, and creek shores, I 
beg leave to make known the practical efliciency of 
the Flying Kile, for making all kinds of aquatic wild 
fowl on the wing, approach near to the sportsman 
stationed with his gun on the point, or shore side. 

The kite which i use for this purpose, as a Ruse 
de Guerre, has its frame constructed of cane, and 
according to the English mode, is three feet by two 
feet and a half superficies, covered \vith scarlet co- 
lored thin florentinc silk, so as to be of the greatest 
attainable lightness for flying with as little wind as 
possible, that it may be put into operation so much 
oftener than could be done were it heavier, and con- 
sequently requiring more wind to fly it. The scar- 
let color is adopted as being the most conspicuous 
of all others: and silk is used for the covering in 
preference to any thing else, that it may not be in- 
jured, or put Jiors de combat, by incidentally falling 
into the water. The tail consists of about twenty 
feet of twine, having at its lower extremity a piece 
of cane one-fifth of an inch in diameter, and two 
feet in length, transversely placed; to each end of 
which a foot and a half of twine is attached, and the 
other ends tied together so as to form a triangle. 
Assuming the piece of cane for its base, the edge 
part of two feet square of thin florentine (scarlet 
color,) silk is sewed round the whole length of the 
cane, so as to subtend it, and constitutes a tassel, 
which keeps extended, and by its flaring exhibition, 
thus appended by the apex of the triangle to the end 
of the tail, has the greater eflect of making the wild 
fowl in flight approximate the sportsman. Ninety 
feet of twine, tviih a tassel at the lower end of it, of 
similar materials and construction, is fixed by the 
upper end round the middle of the cane of the kite's 
tassel. This second tassel is for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the same eflect on the wild fowl flying much 
lower. About ninety feet of twine is also fixed by 
the upper end, round the centre of this second tas- 
sePs piece of cane, having two inflated supernatant 
hogs' bladders painted of a scarlet color, with Ver- 
million and spirits of turpentine, for a tassel, sus- 
I ended at the neck by three feet of twine each, and 
being tied together at the other ends, appended at the 
lower extremity of it^ for the purpose of making the 
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This Ruse de Guerre of the flying kite, is a sine 
qua non on our bay, river, and creek shores, not ha- 
ving any point, or duck-bar; as it, notwithstanding, 
brings the wild fowl on the wing, within killing dis- 
tance. It of course requires nothing more than ad- 
equate force of wind to effect the flying of the kite, 
either blowing on or off shore, or up or down the 
water. If on shore, when the river or creek is nar- 
row, put a servant across to fly the kite from the 
opposite side; and let him know by the signal agreed 
upon to be made when the kite is in proper position- 
al flight as to distance from you; when also to let 
her move out toward you, by giving more string; or 
to take her further from you by winding up some of 
it; according as one or the other is designated by 
the flight of the wild fowl, to be favorable or not, in 
throwing them near enough to you, or too much be- 
yond your station. 

When on the bay, or wide river shore, and the 
wind is blowing on shore, this same stratagem may 
be put into operation, by sending out a row-boat, 
the kite being carried its full length of string flight 
from the shore, on first starting from it in the row- 
boat, and held aboard in the flight all the way out. 
And as soon as the boat is far enough offshore for 
the kite being in suitable position for influencing the 
wild fowl, on the signal being given by the sports- 
man ashore to the persons on board the boat, the 
anchor is to be dropped, with the kite string tied to 
a piece of leading line rope attached to the cable of 
the anchor, of a length according to the depth of the 
anchorage, and the kite left flying; the boat being 
brought ashore and concealed from the wild fowl; 
as, if it remained out at tbe anchorage, it would 
cause them to fly high and out of shot. In like man- 
ner, should the wind happen to blow up or down the 



water, the kite, is to be left in its proper positional 
flight; but in this direction of the wind, the anchor 
is required to be dropped at only half tbe distance 
from the shore. 

The utility of attaching a piece of leading line rope 
to the cable, consists in preventing the breaking if 
the kite string in pulling up the heavier cable, wkiA 
would probably happen, and be a very mat apropos 
contingency, ti^as it fastened to it: whereas, being 
tied to a piece of leading line rope, it will only hmt 
to sustain its trivial weight; for as soon as tbe leading 
line rope is brought to the surface of the water, by 
pulling it with the kite string, it is to be taken hold 
of, and the cable to which it is attached, brought to 
hand for the purpose of raising the anchor. 

When the sportsman is on a long duck bar, or 
narrow strip of land, such as Carroll's island, where 
the wild fowl in their flight, cross over at various 
intersection al parts, here and there, and thus perplex 
and circumvent him by the vexatious and fortuitous 
irregularity of their diverse flight; disapjDointins his 
expectations of fine sport, and frustrating all fau 
shifts and manoeuvres on the occasion, he can, 
nevertheless, most fortunately counteract and over- 
come this impediment to his success, by fastening 
the end of the string of one flying kite to a stake 
driven into the ground, at one hundred jrards dis- 
tance froib the right hand of his stand; and tbe end 
of the string of another flying kite to a stake atone 
hundred yards distance from the lefl band of it; 
(when tbe wind is blowing across the duck bar, or 
narrow strip of land, as here supposed,) and thus 
make the wild fowl in their flight, which would 
otherwise diverge, and cross out of reach, converge 
and cross within it, right and left; so as greatljr to 
multiply the number of his shots; and thereby, in- 
stead of having very precarious and bad sport, have 
it ad libitum, and to his heart's content 

When the duck bar is of considerable length, and 
the wind is blowing in the direction of its course, 
then the end of the string of one kite in its flight, is 
to be tied to a stake close to the station of tbe sports- 
man; so as that its positional flight be at one hun- 
dred yards distance on one side of him; and the end 
of a string of another kite in flight, must be tied to 
a stake at two hundred yards distance on the other 
side of him; so that the two kites naay be two hun- 
dred yards distant apart, in their flight one from 
the other, and equidistant, or nearly so, on each 
side of him, right and left. And the same manage- 
ment, with a parity of circumstances, is equally 
applicable to a narrow strip of land. 

This flying kite is also admirably adapted to the 
frequent occurrence of a low tide; or of ice between 
the shore, and fluent water; each of which every 
sportsman too well knows, by dire experience, to 
be a roost grievous hindrance to the approximation 
of the wild fowl on the wing, to any thing like with- 
in killing distance, even when the wind is blowing a 
hard gale, which is most auspicious for propelling 
them on the point When the wind is blowing violent- 
ly offshore, so as to force the wild fowl on the wing 
much further out from the shore than usual, I advise 
the flying ofa second kite, so as that its flight be seven- 
ty yards, or more, out beyond tlie other, as may upon 
trial be found expedient; and this is also to be one 
hundred yards, or more, distant, on whichever side 
of the inner kite the wild fowl are flying in or out 

After the morning^s shooting, when the wild fowl 
have ceased flying in, and fly to and fro; it becomes 
expedient to have two outer kites; one about a hun- 
dred yards, or more, on each side of your station: 
the effect of which will be to drive the wild fowl on 
the wing unusually far off, sufficiently nearer in for 
being brought as they approach the inner kite with- 
in its operation and influence, and throwing them 
within shot; this is most indubitably a great point 
gained. 

Should tbe wild fowl appear, through the frequent 
local exhibition of the flying kite, to have become 
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fmnultarized (o it, and oo longer to egre^oual; 
duped » is requUile, Ibe eSecl can wilh all racilily 
be fully restored, by a mulatioii of colour, aa from 
■uriet (o blsclt, and tiet versa. For ducks on the 
wing, about one hundred y ardt length of string, 
places the Lite in proper position Tor controlling 
them, and producing their approximation, fiul not 
baring put it lo the test, I can only eurmiae that 
about one hundred and fifty yards will prore Ihe 
suiUble length for swana and geese; which being 
much more shy, and more easily alaroaed, make it 
requisite, we may presume, ihat the positional flight 
or the kite be mare distant. 

It is my intention to subslituts a hair or litk line 
Tor flying the kite, and all other purposes Tor which 
Ihe iRine is used in relation to its conslruclian, and 
ill appendages or tails and taasels, in lieu or twine 
altogether, as being infiuitely stronger and more 
durable. 

I have invariably been Trom boyhood among the 
keenest or sportsmen, and Tor these last twenty- four 
jears particularly on our bay, river, and creek 
shores, in shooting the aquatic will! fowl an Ihening; 
but often baffled to the modt mortifying degree. In 
my pursuit of sport: till, by continually pandering 
hoi* to attain the daidcratum in view, (/iie tabor hoc 
optM til) 1 finally devised, and hit upon this project, 
and eflicient Rute de Gutrre, for duping the wild 
fowl OQ (he wing. 

And to completely do I, from ample experience, 
consider Ibis desideratum in requisition lo be allain- 
ed in every respect, that I have no hesitation in pro- 
claiming It to be the tie plm ultra of stratagems in 
aquatic wild fowl shooting on the wing, for bringing 
Ihe swans, geese and ducks, under the most adverse 
circumstances, noIi:ns voUia, not only within billing 
distance, but (nautically speaking) close aboard. 
Your respectful and ob'l servant, 

Ai.Fa£D Jokes. 

Qucm.Jiin'l Co. Md. July 19, ISS9. 
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MidUFACTUHES OF IrON IB iKD ABODT PirTSBDRUH. 

Upon diligent inquiry, we learn that there are 
consumed annually in the diSerent Foundries, Rol- 
ling Mills, and Steam Engine Factories, in and 
about Pittsburgh, six Ihouiand (oni o/ tfcxmu, and 
five lAouiarifi lonj of pig metal. These articles are 
brought principally down the .Monongahela and Al- 
leghany rivers last year considerable quantities were 
brought up from Ohio and Kentucky, and contracts 
have lately been made for a large quantity from 
Tennessee. 

There are nine Foundries, which uie about 3,500 
tons of pig metal, and employ about 333 bands. 

The Rolling Mills are eight in number, and are 
now chiefly employed in rolling Juniata blooms, of 
which they use about B,000 Ions. They also consume 
about 1,500 tons of pig metal, and employ about 320 
bands. 

There are nine Nail Factories, which msnufic- 
ture daily about eighteen Ions of nails, and employ 
about UO bands. 

There are also seven Steam Engine Factories, in 
which are employed about 310 hands. As yet but 
three steam engines have been sent east of the 
mounlains, four or five to the northern lakes, and 
one lo Mexico. Within two or three years past, Ihe 
casting of sugar kettles, sugar mills, and small 
steam engines to drive them, for the planters of Lou- 
isiana has become a very important branch of our 
manufacluring business, and is increasing. 

In addition lo Ibe metal and blooms above men- 
tioned a largequaniity of bar iron is brought to Pitts- 
burgh from Juniata— PitlifiurgA Gasellc 

MiLiRiJL— Al a late sitting of the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris, M. YillerDie read a papei on the 



influence of marshes upon human fife, from which he 
drew the following conclusions:— In the salubrious 
portion of our climates, the winter and spring 
months are those which give the greatest number of 
deaths, and the winter is more favorable in the north 
than in the aoulh. In marshy countries, Ibe great- 
est number of deaths is in the months of July, Au- 
gust, September, and October, and the evsporaiion 
of the marshes is most fatal to persons from one to 
sli years of age. The complaint which generally 
attacks children, owing to the malaria of marshes 
is stated to be an acute gaslro-intestinal jlTcction. 



Among the valuable products of Florida, is Ihe 
Cuba Tobacco, from which Segars, but little inferi- 
or lo the best Spanish, are manufactured in abun- 
dance at St. Augustine. Sugar is also cultivated 
there with the greatest success, aod is of eicellent 
quality. [U. S. Tdtgraph. 
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0° CADLirLowERS. — Many inquiries have been 
made for the best and simplest mode of cultivating 
the cauliflower; and we beg leave to draw on our 
friends through this medium for Ihe information de- 
sired.— We are well convinced that a knowledge of 
Ihe proper mode of culture only is wanii 
sure a supply of this excellent vegetable in 
kets. 

^^ Though the Tobacco in this county 
injured by frequent and heavy rains in Ih 
we learn Ihat the crops will prove belter than was 
at that time anticipated. No frost sulllciently severe 
to hurm them has yet occurred, and many planters 
have already secured large portions of their crops. 
LJir<I. GaseUe. 

UT By a letter from Sabine, received at Cincin- 
nati, we are informed that the Spanish invading 
force had been totally defeated io Mexico, with thi 
loss of their baggage, cannon and money. 

Latest Foreign News. 

By several arrivals at New York, intelligence has 
been received from Europe to the lOIh September. 
The Russian head quarters were still at Aidos> 
ihe standard of Ihe Prophet had been unfurled by 
the Turks, and they were waiting the approach of 
Ihe Russians who were within eight hours march of 
Ad rianople— dreadful carnage was anticipated. It 
was apprehended Ibat Sbumla would surrender. 
"The increasing willingness of the Sultan lo enter 
into negotiations," is slated as otficial information in 
the London papers of the end of August. It is not 
probable that the Russians have consented to give 
peace without exacting heavy sacrifices and abund- 
ant eiiarantees. The Paris Conatiiuiional affirm! 
ihat Russia had oS'ered aecurilics to England.— It is 
said that Ibc only defence at Conslanlinoplc was a 
fortified camp of twenty thousand men. — But, ne 
shall soon hear of the denouement of this extra- 
ordinary war. 

LoHDon Cork Ekchahqb, Sept. T. 

Oo Friday last we observed that the best samples 
of new Wheat were full five shillings per qr. lower, 
and even more on the inferior qualities, with a large 
quantity remaining on band. This morning the sup- 
ply of new wheal we had fresh in was most abun- 
dant from Essex and Kent; hut having no improve' 
ment in the condition, the sales were particularly 
heavy, and the prices must be noted about 5s per 
quarter lower since last Monday, with a considera- 
ble proportion o( Ibe arrival left unsold. Flour Ihe 
;»ame as last week. Bailoy. maDtaini lut neek'a 



value. Beana of both aorta, and Grey Peas are frnm 
la Id it per quarter lower. White Peas are dull sale 
at our last quotations^ the same may be observed of 
Oats. 

Liverpool Corn Exchange, Sept. S. 

Since Tuesday last the arrivals cf grain from IrC' 
land and coastwise have been moderate. Tho 
weather still appears very unsellled, and although 
Ibere was a prelly good attendance at market, sales 
were cflccied only to a limited extent, of any kind 
ofgrain; Wheat fully 4d a !)d, Oats I, and Flour 2s 
per sack lower; on oilier articles no allcration. By 
the Act 9th Geo. lY. Cap. GO, passed 15lh July, 
1826, all preceding Acts are repealed, and Ihe Win-- 
chesler measure entirely abolished. 

IVheat, per 701b. English, 9s 3d a 10s Gd; Scotch, 
9s 4d a lOs 4d\ Irish, as 4d a 9s ed. 

Barley, per GOlb. English, 4s Sd a 5s 3d; Scotch, 
4s 9d a 5s 3d; Irish, 4s 9d a 5s 3d. 

Rye, per quarter, 31 a 34s. 

Jnilian Com, per 4301b. red 3-Z a 34s; white, 33 a. 
35 b. 

Flour, English, per aSOlb. fine, 47 a 52s; Irish, 
44 a 50s. 

American, per ISGlb. sweet, U. S. 36a Gd a 3G« 
Gd; sour, bond, 27 a 2Ss. 

Liverpool, Sept. 10.— Wheat has declined 5» 
per quarter in the London market. 

Sales of Cotton the last week, 20,000 bags Up' 
lands are quoted 4 5-3 to 6id 




PLQUGtIS. 

Fritnd J. S. Skinnir, — Do me not only the favour IjiiC 
the justice, to say in the next No. of the Amorican 
Farmer, that Sinclair & Moore, in advertising my Iro- 
proved Ploughs for sale by them, have done so utterly 
against my consent. They had the ofler in the first 
place, but rejected it. Since Ihat 1 have disposed of Ihe 
right to supply the demand for my Improved Ploughs iit 
Baltimore, to Jonathan S. Eastman, and 1 have also 
given him authority and instructions to proceed just as 
the law directs in all such cases. 

Very respectfully thine, 
Georgtlmcn, D. C. lOlh Ma. 13, lSi9. GIDEON DAVIS. 

ANDREW PARMENTIER, 

Proprietor of the Horticultural and 
Bouinical Garden, Brooklyn, New- 
York, at the junction of the Flalbusli 
end Jamaica turnpike, S miles from 
the ferries, olftrs twelve of Ihe most 
select Table Grapes, very hardy, of tha 
north of France, at }S Ihe dozen, with 
airectioiia for planting, &c. or at 15 cents a piece, sepa- 
rately — audi as thej are described in his catalogue. Hs 
also oflers far sale Vines at 2b cents each, for vineyards, 
warrsnleil logrow. They can be had from the 15th Octo- 
ber lo the IGih December, ajid from the 1£th March la 
the lith May — a great many did bear fruit last summer. 
He has a choice assortment of SH kinds of apples, 190 
kind) of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 15 nec- 
tarines, 85 plums, 15 apricots, SO gooseberries, &c. soma 
of very large size and in a fine bearing slate. Also, 
apple trees, paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection 
of ornameniBl and foreai trees, and of ornamental 
shrubs, is of SBG binds, and more than £00 rose plants, 
and a fine colloction of grtcn house plants. 

A. P. will undertake to lay out pleasure grounds and 
gardens, and nill be happy in showing his port folio to 
amateurs, at his establishment and nurseries, which con- 
sist of S4 Bcroi. 

Orders directed to A. Parmenlier, at his establish- 

meet, or to Gideon 8. Suith, agent for the proprietor, 

at the office of the American Farmer, where catalogues 

can be oblnined gratis, will meet with prompt attention. 

(klohrr 16, 1829. 



TUNIS MOUNTAIN BUOAD-TAILED SHEEP. 
A few rams of this breed crossed with the Bakeirell; 
a full blooded imported Tunis ram, and a few Bakewell 
rams for sale by the subscriber — price glO each, deli- 
vered in New York. VANBRUUH LIVINGSTON, 
Near Yonkers, TVestcheiler Co. N. Y. 
OcteicT t, tSlS. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 

The bcButirul estate, called ANDR£WSIA, situated 
on the Heights, within a mile of Wilmiagtoa, DelawarE, 
and commBading an eslensiTc view of tbat lowo— tbe 
natera of the Uelawara and Chrialiana, and of Uie ric)i 
and picturesque countrj in a circls of manj miles. 

It consists of IG8 acres, whereof b9 acres are natural 
meadow, in excellent order, S5 acres of wood ianda, 
aud Ihs residue in fertile arable land, well sustained by 
a regular course of liming. 

The JUanaon Hoiat is buill of stone, pebble-dasheil , 
and Ihe interior walls studded throughout, so as tr ~- 
elude dampness at all seasoDa. The dimension! 
«iit;-two and a half feet front bj fortj-iive feet deep, 
with colonnades to the piazza fronting tbo mer. Ttm 
Mansion is buill of the rerj best materials, and in the 
modern slyte, having marble mantles and mabogan) 
doors) and cost $15,400 to construct. The laun, con- 
sisting of about three acres, is adorned with tree<, 
shrubs and perennial and other Sowers of the choir.e^L 
kinds. Tbe garden, atiacbed, contains one and tlirte 
fotirth acres of prime soil, screened by a board fenrc 
aix feet high, and is well sWclted with choice peaci 
pear, quince and chcrrj trees, raspberry, gooseberr 
and currant bushes, stranberrT and asparagus bed^ 
There are two coach houses, stable fur six horses, tool 
bouae, imobe house, leed house, bath house, (supplied 
bj a ncTer failing fountain of the best water,) wooil, 
and wash houses, be. &c. 

The Tfnanl'a house is in view at a suitable distance, 
and is a large, conTenient two storied brick building, 
baving two parlours, a kitchen, and five bed rooms. At- 
tached to it are a good sprjpg house, hen house and 
garden. 

The Sam is of stone, and in perfect repair; undei 
Death it is atabiing for six hordes and seventeen head i 
cattle. The barn yard is sheltered by a high stone wa.. 
in front, and by a new stone shed running from tlic 
Dorthwesl gable end of the baru to the aforesaid stor 
nail. Tho upper part of the shed destined for hay 
constructed of wood, and has several windows to ai 
mit a free circulation of air, when reiiuircd; the undi 
part is capable of accommodating 3-1 heail of catil 
l^ere \% likewise a wooden shed attached to tbe wc 
by south gable end of the barn. Thus the barn yard 
camplelely sheltered from the north and irest winds. 

There are two extensive apple orchards contiguous 
the mansion, and tenant's house, and a lime tiln f< 
burning oyster shells. 

Within two years the ditches of all the meadows hai 
been cleaned out, md new post and rail and board 
fences substituted in place of Ilie old, and gates allotted 
to each field. 

The situation of Ibis estate is peculiarly advanta- 
geous, being on an excellent turnpike road to Wilming- 
ton, which affords a good market for milk, butter, poul- 
try, fruits, vegetables, &c.; and not more than two milfs 
from ihe Brandywinc mills, where at all times whenl 
and corn command a fair cash price. The stor 
Wilmington furnish ever; description of articles In lljo 
grocery, dry good and hardware line. Owing to the ta- 
cility alibrded by tbe ntia lUiimhoat, which will com. 
tnence running this month, and perform her trip to Phi' 
ladelphia in three hours, a person may visit that city, 
■pend Eve hours there, and return the same day to his 
evening repast; and the approach to Baltimore require 
but a port of a day. Another adt^ntage is tho proximi 
ty to the Chalybeate springs, distant fiie milesi where, 
at Ihe season , many fnends and acquaintances from tlie 
neighbouring dales are to be met wilb. The last and 
most impoitant advantage in the location of the estate, 
ii in its unquestionable salubrity, as experienced by tlie 
numerous lamil; of the present proprietor. 

For further particulars apply to Capt. Joseph Nichol- 
con, of U. S. Navy, Charles street, Baltimore; and for 
t«-.i. <o the proprietor on the premises. 

j....iicna, tuar FfUnin^im, Dii. Oet. 4, 1329. 



^.u■JTED TO PURCH.4SE. 

... .xtendcd credit, a Parm of from !S0 to SOi 

,„.v. , n-ilhin 15 or IS miles of P-liimore 'ly when 

■".iwi'it the Washinf'o- ""it' i"' ■-• i—-' ■ — r urn- 

.I— -oads. Inqu'" ■ .' .■ .-- -i 




AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 
SINCLAIR It MOORE, 
Pratt ilTtel Wharf, Baltimore, 
Have recently received from Europe, a fresh supply 
,.■ White Clover Seed, White Cauliflower, Early Purple 
Cape Brocoli, Early York Cabbage Seed. And are now 
receiving many kinds of Garden Seeds from their Hor- 
ticultural Establishment, near the city, which have been 
lised with care, and can be recommended as pure and 
genuine. They are alsooxpeoting in a few days further 
lUpplies of Seeds of the present year's growth, from re- 
gular seed raiders. Also on hand, Orchard Grass, Clorer, 
Timothy, Herds Grass and Lucerne Seed. 



Saturday, 17 

Sunday, IS 

Monday, 19 

Tuesday, 20 

Wednesday,.. '21 

Thursday, 23 

Friday, -23 




In store an eilensiTe assortment of AGRICULTU- 
RAL IMPLEMENTS, among which are their highly 
IMPROVED WHEAT FANS; also the common fan and 

small box fans. 
CORN SHELLING MACHINE improved, whichwill 

shell 260 bushels per day by hand, and nay very easily 
he attached lo a common horse power, or to water 
works, by which the quantity of work per day may be 
much increased. 

They are also manufacturing a CYLINDRICAL 
STRAW CUTTING MACHINE, Improved from the 
English plan, which cuts straw, corn tops, &c, with great 
rapidity by one hand, and may be attached to a horse 
power. This is a very cflcetivc machine and can be re- 
commended with great confidence to the public. It can 
be adjusted instantly to cut any length from half an 
inch to one and ■ half inches. Also hve other kinds or 
Straw Culten, al various prices, according 

OF PLOUGHS, the assort- 
ment is general, embracini; 
most of the improved kinds 
in use in Ibis part of ~ 
try, and adapted to the diSer- 
ent kinds of land and purpi 
ses of tho farmer, viz. Th 
Sell-sharpening Steel point 
Plough, which performs well, and affords economy ir 
repairs worth the attention of Agriculturists — Thi 
McCormick Plough, with wrought and cast Shares- 
Davis' Improved Ploughs, with wrought and cast stiares. 
Woods'Fatent or Freeborn Ploughs, cast Shares— Bar- 
share Ploughs, with wrought Iron and steel Shares, thr 
kind best adapted to rough lands. — Subsoil Ploughs, 
Shovel Ploughs, Scarifiers, Harrows, Cultivators, be. &c. 
THE NURSERY which has the constant at- 
tention of the senior partner of the concern, 
is in a flourishing condition, and contains 
sixty varieties of Apples, forty varieties of 
Peaches, varieties of Pears and Plums; 
Apricots, Nectarines, Figs, Grape Roots and Cuttings, 
Gooseberry, Currint, Raspberry, Strawberry Plants, &c. 
with some Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Thorn Quicks, 
&e. &c. For more particular information of '>'e kinds 
and cbaraclf -e refer lo Ihe catalogue —'''■' ■ >■ " 
had gratis, = .or store or at the nurser. 

All or'-- .romptlj attended to, and „.. 
-1 n-- '■r -fi^ V •■■led !^'a'^ 
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Cortittedfor tht ,SmeTicm farmer. 

Makkbts. — There is very little Howud 
street flour coming in, and prices remain without 
change— from wagons 9&.50 a 6.BI4, from stores ft5,tU 
a $5.75. The grain market is dull, the new* of nod 
crops in Europe having depressed the &ric6 of whwt 
from 10 to 12 cents. Tbereisaplenty of corn udoati 
in market- Live Stock. Beef on the hoof Is vety dull 
at quotations. Wood is dull at the prices quoted, wUeb 
may be considered the highest rates. 

Maryland, ground leaf, ^e.OO a IS.OO— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a B.OO_red, 4.00 a 6.00— fina 
red, e.OO a 13.00, forwrapping 1.00a 11.00— Ohio, com- 
mon, a — . — good red a .—floe yellow 

25.00 B SO.OO. — Rappahannock, S.&O a 4.00 — Kealuc^, 
fine i.bO a 7.00 — wrapping, 4.50 a 7.0O. 

Plddk— best while wheat family, (B.EO a 7.00--ti^ 
per. Howard st- b.62\a6.16; city milis,S.I6 a— S|» 
quehanna, — . CoKHMKAL,bbl.I.S7i — Graih, best red 
wheat, \.05 a l.(ri;—best white do. 1. 10 a LIS; ordina- 
ry to good, l.OSal.lO-Conti, white, .BO a .GI| tcL.H 
a.51— Rte, — a.SD— Cits, .90 a .31— Beans, l.IOal.II 
—Pus, .60 a .65— Cloves seed, 9.(5 a 9.50— Tiuorn, 
!a2.50— OrchabdGrais, ! a !. SO— -Herd's, ■^i ■ 1.00— 
LMcerne .37i a .601b. — Birlit, .45a .GO — FLaifB»,,U 
— CoTTOH, Virg. .Bio .10— Lou. .II a -It— All b. .)4 
.10— Mississippi .10 a .II—North Carolina, .8 a .S— 
Geo..Sa.la-.WHlB■Ev,hhds. 1st p. .£ElaI3— inbbli. 
.U B iSi-WooL, common, unwashed, lb. .1»«,I(— 
washed,. 18 a. 20 — crossed,. 20 a.3!-three-quart«r,.tt 
s .30-full do. .30 d .50, accord 'g to qual — Hnp, BumU, 
ton, 8*10 — i Country, dew-rotted, 120 a 140— w^teik 
rotted, 1 70 a 130—FisH, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bb). 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.&0—Norlh Carolina, No. I, — • 
S.&O— Herrings, No. !, bbl. 3.75 a 4.00; No. C, 3t0a 
3.7S— Mackerel, No. I, 5.37} a 6.60; No. t, 4.75; No.J, 
3.75— BacoN, hams, Ball, cured, .S a .10; do. Eastern 
Shore, .lii—hog round, cured, .1 a .B— Feather*, .30 
a .31— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, |4.00, ground, 
1 .26 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, (4.S0 s fS.OO. PIm 
Wood, by tbe vessel load, from E.fS to t.37; byth* tUk- 
gle cord, 2.£a— Oak Wood, by tbe tessel load, S.SO lo 
to 3.SSi; by the single cord, 3.75. 
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A NEW TREATISE UPON WOOL AND 

SHEEP. 

ThmtUttA from lh$ French by the Editor qf the .Anmeati 

TOTfneT* 

(Continued from page 242.) 

SCCTION 1. 

Cf Ue dauificaiion of the Fleece, and the Jiuort' 
ment of the Wool ui itz greasy state. 
In a well administered flock the rams and ewes 
ought all to be numbered and registered. This is 
the only way of ascertaining the breed, and of in- 
•oriog the improvement of fine flocks. For several 
years baek our method has been to burn a mark on 
the horn of the rams, and adjust a tin collar num- 
bered around the necks df the ewes. The animals 
are then divided into classes, according to the beauty 
of their wool, and particularly according to the uni- 
formity of this beauty in the fleece. By such an 
arrangement, the proprietor is enabled to form a 
correct Idea himself, as well as convey it to the pur- 
ehaser. of the exact value of his produce; this ar- 
rangement is, moreover, useful in determining an- 
other classification previous to shearing, and by 
which the assortment is rendered easier. 

This latter classification is made, by uniting in the 
first division all the animals upon which the hand- 
iomeat wool is found; that is to say, the finest, the 
moat eaual, and the softest, however small the qwa^ 
Hhf of it may be in eacJi fleece, and forming the 
other divisions of animals of less fineness, accord- 
ing to the degree of their inferiority. 

It is, no doubt, necessary to be particular in de- 
tennining these differences of beauty or fineness, 
but there are certain reasonable limits that shoulil 
not be passed; hence, although the object of a gool 
assortment be to collect together woofs of as homo- 
genous a nature as possible, still « complete r^ 
semblance is not to be looked for; for tn«n vl vvoolO 
be aecessary. in many flocks to establish as m«ny 
classes as animals. We must not, therefore, sto» 
at trifling difierenees, such as the length of the fibie, 
or colour of the grease. 

Pew flocks, however wanting they may be >i> j" j" 
formity, require more than ^ve divisions of theiuult 
animals; unless the bad custom has been folowed 
of not shearing the lamb in its first year, wHch fre- 
quently compels a division of the eighteer months 
wook for in the last of these divisions, ^bracing 
til dke animals of decidedly inferior q^b^Jf all is 

equal, for all is bad. , a .t, a 

in these five divisions we do not incH« we fleeces 
the wool of which is liable to brea.^ [a hme ea»^ 
iOAle;) that is, as we have already eT»lained it, those 
wools which from old age, sickn*-** and defect of 
nourishment in the bearers, ha^ at first become 
slender in fibre, and having g;^n 0"^ » wcond 
time under a more favourable^*a«« of things, are 
composed of two portions fceT connected to each 
other. This sort of wools p>"W^ be classed with 
that of animals that have ^^ ^^ sickness, what- 
ever be its fineness. , i .. • . 

Having thus classed the«^"" animals, the lambs 
are then to be attended t»nf."«nged under two, 
or at most three, divisi'*' sli" preserving for the 
basis of the classificatic *«>« uniformity of fineness 
and of softness. 'j .•*•.. . ■ 

The preliminary cc''^«'?Vi?" *° ""^'^^ "^^ *'*''® 
inst called the t^ueO^ onhe ^vo^tr, must pre- 
i^A^ #ko .k^.rmir cratioH, and might hence be 



Immediately follow theshearing, and that the wool 
pass from the table of the shearer to that of the as- 
sorter. In this manner, the fleeces will not have 
been doubled, rolled or entangled; they will have 
avoided all tearings to which they are liable in these 
several operations; and the several layers of wool 
will not nave become glued together, so as some- 
times to present great difficulties in separating them. 

If this method be followed, which we give as the 
best and easiest, it will be necessary, previous to 
shearing, to have every thing ready for assorting. 
The detail of these preparations is as follows: 

In the first place the number of assorters and 
their assistants must be regulated by that of the 
shearers, and these must be proportioned according 
to the size of the flock, and the time allotted for the 
operation. The rapidity of the operation will de- 
pend upon the uniformity of the fleece. Thus, the 
superfine fleeces, in which this uniformity is almost 
complete, and those entirely inferior, which are near- 
ly all classed among the last sorts^ take much less 
time than fleeces of middling qualities. Sheep also 
are generally much sooner despoiled than rams. 

On the other hand, the shearer proceeds more 
rapidly in bis operation with the ewes than with the 
rams, either on account of the size, the greater pro- 
portion of wool, and the difficulty of managing the 
animal, or in consequence of the time it takes to 
shear their armed heads. Hence, It would be im- 



cede the shearing 



We cannot be loo particular In calling the atten- 
tion of the proprietors to the importance of keeping 
a correct account of each fleece in its greasy state, 
and of the various differences in quality which these 
fleeces afford, either collectively or individually. 
The assorting, in a flock in which all the animsJs 
are numbered and regibtered, offers a good oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the proper means to be em- 
ployed for perfecting the wools, provided it be care- 
fully attended to: because, (he notes thus registered, 
will serve after the washing and sale, to give the 
grower a precise notion of the relative value of his 
fleece, and consequently to direct him in the choice 
of bis breeders, and the general management of his 
flock. He will often be much surprised to find great 
differences in the prices of two fleeces of unequal 
quality, and nothing will so much indune him to 
look to the perfecting of his wools as this fact. 

We shall have but little to say on the subject of 
the rules for assorting, as they are the same with 
those that are followed for the classification of the 
sheep previous to shearing. 

The shearer must receive orders to reject those 
parts that are altogether inferior and jorrmsef (com- 
posed of long hair,) which he will cut from along 
the legs, or the top of the head, near the boms, the 
cheeks, &c. These portions would soil the wooL 
They must be immediately thrown into a separate 
basket; unless it be desired to ascertain the total 



possible to ^ precisely the relation that exists be- weight of the fleece before it is assorted; in this 



thought more pert^"*'^ f""^*^ **ll*'^^'*!;^[**? i? " 
ter operation; but must be recollected that this 
arrangement has/ «*y«J n^t^^J^g more than to 
facilitate the as*'"*^"^ <>f ^*»1^»» ""^ «»>»!' »P«a^ 
presently, and^«,<l»^° '/. ^»>«t ^« ^ave just said 
came in appro/j« J "» this place. 

If it be reo^ ^ ^'^^ tima and labour, every 
tbiBg most bfVrrangedas that the aisortment shall 

No/*' — ^^^' ^^* 



tween the number of workmen employed in shear- 
ing, and that of those who are to assert, without 
first knowing the skill of both, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances relating to the flock. Our opinion is, 
that two experienced assorters, assisted by two wo- 
men, whose business it would be to carry and spread 
out the fleeces on the tables as they came in, would 
be able to keep up with twelve shearers. 

Notwithstanding the advantage which the hurdle 
seems to have over the table for the purposes of as- 
•ortlog, by allowing a part of itio Ouon and other 
iaapiiHriM to ••r-^*-'** '^•"» the fleece, we think the 
tables should be preferred, because the wool slides 
better upon them, and that none of the locks are 
lost The tables should be sufficiently large to al- 
low a full display of the fleece; but should not be 
too large, for both of the assorters working at the 
same fleece, ought to be able to examine easily all 
the parts. 

l*he greatest care should be had to place these 
tables in a favourable position as to light This is 
important, because the appearance of a wool, and 
consequently the judgment which shall be formed 
of it, may change according to the various effects 
of light; and, generally speaking, we have observed 
that most judges, as we do ourselves, avoid the di- 
rect rays of the sun upon the fleeces— prefering to 
examine them in the shade. However, if the as- 
sorters have experience, they may, as regards this, 
be relied upon, and they will select a proper position 
for their tables. 

Next is to provide necessary baskets to receive 
each Quality of wool. If two assorters only are cm- 
ployed at the same table, or four at two tables, 
placed sufficiently near to each other to enable the 
workmen to throw the wool in the same baskets, the 
number of baskets must be that of the sorts of wool 
which the assortment is to yield. This number will 
be Jive when there are three classes of animals, sue 
when there are four, and seven if there be five 
classes. 

The store-house must be situated in a dry place. 
Each quality of wool b to be provided with its 
respective chambers, which should never have, what- 
ever be the nature of the soil, a ground floor. 

A pair of scales, adjusted near the assorting ta- 
bles, are used to ascertain the gross weight of the 
baskets when filled, and before the wool is brought 
to the store-house. The tare is then taken and the 
net weight of the wool determined. 



case, the shearer may gather them up, on one cor- 
ner of his tabic. 

The shearing and assorting should be commenced 
upon the animals of the first class, so that by suc- 
cessively passing from the one to the other, the as- 
sortment may be continued without interruption; for 
instance, the first qualities of the second class with 
the second qualities of the first, &c; that is, when 
such an assortment is justifiable. 

It must always be borne in mind, that the princi- 
ple of a good assortment is the uniformity of the 
sorts, as regards fineness, uniformUy, and eqflnem. 
The length and shades of the colour in the fibre is 
otherwise of little importance: nevertheless, care 
naust be had not to mistake the colour of the grease 
with that which may have been indelibly imparted 
by the urine; thus there will be found some wools of . 
the belly, or parts of the belly, that can be assorted 
with other qualities, even the superior qualities, and 
others that must necessarily be classed with the yel- 
low wools. 

RespecAng the lambs, which we have divided into 
three classes, we must apain advise the shearers to 
separate with care, the inferior and jarreuses parts, 
which will be found to be in greater proportion in 
these young animals than in adults. Of this they 
should be the more careful, inasmuch as the 
fleeces of these lambs thus picked, may probably 
enter in tolo in their assortment, without acquiring 
a second overhauling; at least for those of the last 
class. 

However, we refer our readers to the several 
works that have been published on the subject of 
assorting, and we will resume by stating, thai this 
operation is easy and certain when a good knowledge if 
wool has been previously acquired; but that otherwise, 
t( may lead to serious inconveniences, and very heavy 
losses, 

SXCTION 3. 

Cf the Wadiing. 

Before the manufacturer can make use of the 
wool it must have been thoroughly deprived of its 
grease, and this is generally done in the factory; 
but the wool may have previously undergone divers 
sorts of washing, when in the hands of the grower, 
or merchant In some countries, the grower washes 
his fleece with cold water, on the back of the ani] 
mal; more commonly it is sent to market in its 
greasy state; the broker between the grower and 
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manurucljrer receives it in either sUte; he hai it 
picked and assorted, and finally subjecis the raw 
material to a washing in vrHTm water, whicli is cslle'd 
lh« merebanl'aivaBbLng {lavage marchaiiJ;] it is only 
aher (his operation Ibat it is oflered to the manu- 
facturers. 

The procesies rolloned in these lereral washings, 
are too well knoirn to require any account oT thtni 
here. Our intention is briellylo examine their coin- 
paralire resulti, and to confine ourselves to that nr.t^- 
Ihod which appears to us should have the preTerenc-t. 
both in the interest of Ihe growerand manuTactureT. 
When we shall have shown its advantages and re- 
commeaded its adoption, wb will then be prepan^tl 
to enter into (be details of the practice calculated 
lo insure ita success. 



This iDode of proceeding is adopted in the great- 
eat part of Germany, and in some provinces of 
France. It muat be observed (ba( this mode ol 
waehiDg i* an innovation on the treatment of meri- 
noes, for this race was not subjected to it in Spaiii, 
whence we have drawn it, and is now adopted there 
ftnd in (hose countries where it bad been practlacJ 
upon the indigenous breeds, but since Ihe adoplian 
of Ihe systeffi oS crossing. 

We are not sure that Ibis method is not without 
some inconvenience as regards the health of the 
■niraals; accordingly, it ia Dot ■ rare oecurrenco to 
Gnd the sheep die, or at the least, contract danecr- 
ous diseases, as a consequence of thii operation. 
This inconvenience is particularly senaihte in Ihe 
neighbourhood of high luounlaina; that ia, in locali- 
ties that are subject (o sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. Perbaps it will be aaser(ed (hat the races of 
-sheep are susceptible of becoming habituated to 
Ibis wBshiDg, to such an extent that the ehauces oT 
accidents are so diminished as to amount to almost 
iDothiap, every thing depending upon perseverance; 
but, without denying altogether (he powerrul influ- 
ence of habit, (by-lbe-by quite ineipUcable,} we ^er- 
•iai in thinking, that it cannot be introduced with- 
out some daneer in tboae places where i( has not 
been prac(ised before; and that even where it is 
t uaed, it is impoaaible 1b aroiil altogelber its 



fatal 



tulls. 



But, on (he other hand, Ihe washing of (he Qeece 
on the bacic of (he animals presents aome advanca- 
gei, which we shall endeavour (o point but. 

We have already seen (hat nothing was more in- 
determinate (ban (be evaluation of wool in its greasy 
■tale, in consequence of Ihe ^rea( variation in its 
eleaormeaa, and i(i correapondin^ leea in (he operi- 
tioo of washing. Yet, it is thia very evaluatiDn, 
uncertain as it may be, that is to serve as a crite- 
rion to the grower who sells, on (be one hand, and 
the merchant who biiya, on the other. Either may 
be led into aerioua mistakea; but the merchant m:iy 
compromise the accidents arising from false evalua 
ions, bv otTering a price founded upon Ihe mini 
■nurn of produce alone, whereas the grower, wbc 
Tor (he most part is ignorant of (he real value of 
tis wool, is almost always compelled to depend up- 
on (he eatimale of the buyer himseir. It rollows. 
herefore, that an important point will have been 
lained, if we can succeed in simplifying the data 
ipon which the Irueratei rorlhesaleof wool should 
<? establisbed. It so happens, (hat washing (be 
•nol on (he back of the animal affurds us a menna 
. doing (his, because il deprives it or a part of i(! 
^, case and oT the impurities which r( collects in Ihe 
old, (hereby limiting the extent of losses. Our 



twice B9 much. But the loss which woola washed 
on the back can experience after a complete wash- 
in^;. does not range wider than between Iwenty-Gve 
to foriy per cent, since there are some that yield as 
much Bsseren(y-fivepercenl.,and otheraoniy sixty, 
[t will already be perceived, by this diflerence, 
thnt the buyer will not run the risk of committing, 
at his awn expense, so great an error in the evalua- 
tion of a wool washed on the back, aa of one in a 
greasy elate, and hence he can make a better ofier 
to the grower. This, however, does nol suffice; 
and we trust we shall be able to show directly that 
the data nhich are to serve as bases of evaluation 
may become more and icore certain. In the mean 
while, wc shall point out Ihe reasons wherefore il 
cannot be expected that we will completely attain 
our object, fay means of washing; on the animal: 1st, 
because it is very difficult for this mode of washing 
lo clear entirely the Oeece of its impurities; Sd, it 
is necessary, after this washing, and previou* lo 
shearing, to allow the wool lo dry; in Ihe meanwhile 
the grease is secreted anew in more or less quanti- 
ties, and the deececan receive new impurities, either 
before or during Ihe shearing operation. 

Before we conclude (his subject, we muat remark, 
that the French proprietora who follow this mode 
of washing on the back of the animal, are far from 
taking the same care that is done in Germany. The 
latter, with a view of oblaininc an approximative 
notion, as accurate as possible, of (be protMble 
ilue of their produce, so as lo be enabled lo es- 
:r(ain (he tiueworthoftheir woola, are not satisfied 
ith simply washing on Ihe back, but they assort, 
lo a certain extent, their fleeces, and (brow them 
commonly inio Ihe market only after having sepa- 
rated from (hem, the entirely iafenor mrti. 
(To be continued.) 
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.reasy wools from sixty (o eighty per ci 

n fact, it is but too (rue (ba( certain wo^. 
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(From Ihe British Farmer's Magazine.) 
OW TUB DISEASES OF GRAIN. 
(Coneluded from p. tit.) 
Of the Srua, oa Ebsot.— The ipur is a disease 
that has long been known, and is peculiar to rye 
and some other graminoua plants. It is also called 
by the French the clou, horned ry«, &c. It ia a pro- 
ducdoti of (he seeds; is long, horny, and car(i]agi- 
nouB, and is sometimes straight, at others curved; 
somedmea it is found more than two inches in 
length. The resemblance of thia substance lo cock's 
spurs has given it Ihe name by which it is distin- 
guished. On breaking a spurred seed, you find 
within it a subalaDce of a dull while colour, adher- 
ing to the violet skin that aurrauada il. Rye thus 
attacked cannot germinate. 

The causes of Ibis disease are not rightly under- 
stood. On surveying the different opinions of phi- 
losophers, we find nothing bul douot and uncer- 
tainty. These opinions, however, may be reduced 
to seven. 

The first altribulea the spur to Ihe humidity of 
the air; the second, to the seed getting mouldy ir 
(be ground when il does not readily germinate; (hi 
third, to Ihe presence of a caterpillar, or other in- 
sect, which perforates the seed and Ibua creates ii 
it a aort of sore; the fourth ascribes it lo the mois 
■■ire of II" •' I: Ihe fiflh to a defect in its fecundity 
lie •' T" .nii;i:>a| plants of Ihe mushroom 

iRiil u.. wj. ..h ia the opinion of Gaspard 

'•.i.i,,. ... 'sranget of Douay, who attribute 

■• '-~ if the seed, occasioned by 
■ a).... . of the jtiices of the plant, 
-.ai out am ' — r. To give more pre. 

1 theae ■■' ■* ■'iluce (he above opini. 

■ ■ T'- "irlh can only make 

••e I--J .. ■-■■- so humid as in 

u.,!- "- — > I- ""■ ■ tally damp; the 



cely probable, while the rest have a chataetet 
salJIy. 

The opinion which attributes the spur lo Ibemont- 
.ness of the seed in the ground, is supported by aa 
stance (ba( occurred in 1734, when the rye thai 
as sown in a light soil got mouldy before it germi- 
nated. Hence, in that year, Ihe crop abounded ia 
red plants. The observaliona of M. Gaspanl 
Bauhin and M. Dodart appear lo confirm this last 
opinion. They both assert that the spur is very 
general when heavy rains are succeeded by hoi 
— -iher, 

I. Tessier remarked that the most rainy years 
e the most productive of this disease; that the 
i on which most spurred rye grew were moat 
st; that high grounds were nearly free from 
Ihem, unless wheu (bo fuirow: prevented Ibe water 
from running freely cIT,— while the lower parts of 
field produced more than the upper 

Thia disease ia not contagious, nor it it propa- 
gated year after year, uevcrlbeless, the effects il 
produces on persons who eat bread made from lbs 
rye that ia infected by it are somelimea terrible- Il 
ia said lo be a real poison, which almost always oc- 
casions death, after cauaing convulsions, heaviness, 
giddiness, and mast acute pains in Ihe limbt. Il 
generally aSTecIs Ibe legs, feel, arms and hands, with 
a disease called the dry gangrene — insomuch tbi( 
they dr^ up and fall off. Meu have been attaeksd 
tith this disease, who, though with only Ihe head 
od body remaining, have nevcrthelew lived teveral 
days in thia deplorable statel M. de SaleDe.a pfay- 
sician of Orleans, asserts, in an essay publiabed la 
1748, that out of an hundred patjenta four oitly e»- 

Spurred ire ia equally dannroiia (o taiBali. 
Sometimes (bey have been cured by meant of nilk 
The same remedy is therefore worlbj oT trntl.oaoi 
man. M. Taniget, already mentioned, tbinln that 
n all i^scs the degenerated limb ought mtw Ivba 
mputaled, hut that It should be lad (o nalw* t« 
eparate the dead from the living parL All that eaa 
be done is to prepare the parti for Ihii teparaliM. 

I shall add nothing lo thia sketch of (tie ealamitiea 
wh^b spurred rye someliiues produeea. It it terri- 
Gc tk reflect on the inattention with whieb tbia pbal 
la cuKvaled; it being town, with the utmoet i6tr»- 
gard, Ik lands favourable for the euUivatioD of car*. 
In geneiil, the farmers are not ehoico ia tbeir M«t 
they selOim ateep il, and. in short, take learectr 
any preca»iions. It is, therefore, nieTuJ to oOer ad- 
lo then, and lo repeal, Ibat to avoid tneb leri- 
aeclden^ they ought to sow rye in dium bul 
high lands; atd that in moist ground the furrows 
ought to be ca„ed higher (ban usual, in ord«r to 
give (he water ,«ry facility for running o£ IL 
fessier thinks thn it would be advisable to sow rye 
only on soils thai )\,t been ploughed seTeral times, 
and sufficiently pre»red. Hn suggests, alio, tha* 
the spurred seed sb(,|d be scparalcB from the rest 
by means of cnbblei the holes in Hbieb tbonid 
only allow the good |,ins to past, as (he- an 
smaller than Ibe ipurrcAones. 

ItiwiiiKo.— p the expression rytw^ 
(couUur,] when applied tf^ujta, wt, understand w 
.ridng; or n,«arr.<.g< wVn speaking of flower. 
Corn, and m general all lit cereal plant., are - 
posed to IhLs unfruitfulnesft The ears, in.lw 
being filled w.lh good teedsfrom top to bottt, -. 
have them only at the lower m, or e'" "- '<•-'.. 
are less numerous, and deficiei«n floi. 

The variations of Ihe atmoa|Wre ^^^^ ^ , _ 
dant rains and high winds, "heilkQ 00,^^^^. 
Inn gled, cause Ibe fecundating^ („ f,^ 'aliib. 
off, and occasion miacarriage. t,„, ,i,iek ,„, 
frequent foga, loo great dryness.Vj „j„ j| 
ning, may be considered as so mar 
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Or THE Latino, or Latiho Down of Crops. — 
The la^fe of wheat (called in French la vtrse, or 
le Mnage,) and many other cereal plants, is an acci- 
dent occasioned by high winds, storms, heairy rains, 
or bj too much fulness acquired by the plants 
through hot and moist weather. It then happens 
that the stalks are large, but hollow and soft; their 
herbaceous and fibrous parts being only nourished 
by water, they are weak and smooth — hanging down 
and twisting together by the most trifling cause. 

If the laying takes place in the month of July, a 
period when the grain approaches to maturity, its 
effects are little to be feared, because they do not 
generally prevent it from obtaining its nutriment, 
end ripening; but if it occurs before the ripening it 
may materially injure the crop. The stalk, by be- 
ing laid, cannot convey nourishment to the grain; 
ItB eanals are obliterated, and the passage of the 
•ep necessarily interrupted. 

It is scarcely possible to prevent the laying of 
eom» which happens, as I have said, from heavy 
winds and rains, &c. Nevertheless, it has been ob- 
terred that corn, when clear-sown, is less liable to 
be laid, because it grows stronger and expands more; 
while, on the contrary, when it is thickly sown, the 
•tp always rises perpendicularly, the stalk grows too 
high» and has not sufficient power of resistance; it 
therefore bends and falls, either from the least agi- 
tation or from the weight of the rain, that presses 
it down. 



SUHDRT IirSTANCES OF FaLSE PhILOSOPHT, ON AORI- 

cvi^TORAL Subjects^ pointed out and refuted, 

BT W. AlTON, £s^ 

[JESMrodf— from the British Farmer^s Magazine.] 
I pointed out in a previous cooimunication, an er 
Tor gone into b^ Sir Humphry Davy, and Mr. Sis- 
dair, in imaginmg they had ascertained the quantity 
of natritive matter in about 100 different kinds of 
msty merely by mashing them in hot water, and 
orring and weigning the solution. The same learn- 
ed author has, in his Elements of Agricultural Chen- 
ntrjt raised bis voice against the ancient and lavda- 
ble practice of summer fallow. He says, (p. 553.) 
"the benefits arising from fallow have been much 
over-rated." In page 33 be argues, that fatowing 
of land ''affords no new source of riches to tte soil.** 
"It is (he says) scarcely possible to imagine a single 
instance of a cultivated soil, which can bs supposed 
to remain fallow, for a year, with adv»>tage to the 
fanner" And in page 354 he says "It may be 
doubted, whether there is as much useful manure in 
the lands at the end of a clean fallov* as at the time 
the vegetables clothing the surface'^ere first plough- 
ed in." And Mr. Steel, writer to iie signet, in some 
learned communicHtions on tie subject of fal- 
low, published in the first voluoe of the Farmer's 
Regiiter, has endeavoured to^how the error of na- 
ked fallow, from the author^/ of the classics, the 
practice of the Chinese, Mid the writings of Sir 

Humphry Davy. ♦ ♦ ,u i a 

But with all manner o respect to these learned 
authors, and without einer ransacking the Greek 
and Roman authorities>>r inquiring into the practi- 
ces of the Chinese or*he Tartars, I am decidedly 
of opinion, that nakf' fa'^ow is, in all loamy and 
hcavv land, and parcHarly in all land where clay 
•hounds, not only r rational improvement, but an 
operation hij;hU n*Jessary, at proper intervals; and 
one which the e3ii*r''*nce of ages and centuries has 
proved to be higO' beneficial. It is probably true, 
that those who, '»* century, imputed the fine crops, 
that are genert^y obtained after fallow, to the col- 
lection of salts-J*" nitre, in the operation, were so far 
mistaken, as^*' Humphry says. But surely the 
destruction r weeds, the reduction of them, and all 
other inert "^^^^^'^'^ matter in the «:round, and the 
deepening ^^^ pulverizing of the soil, by a course of 
summer (tlow« ^^^ advantages that cannot be dis- 



puted. Though I am but ill qualified to point out 
all the effects which the exposure to the atmosphere 
has upon land when under a course of fallow; mir 
could such an inquiry be entered upon here; still 1 
am satisfied, from the well-known fact, that where- 
ever land is subjected to a regular course of sum- 
mer-fallow, the soil is so much improved and enrich- 
ed by it, that the first crop generally repays the 
whole expense. This fact may not be known to 
people brought up and living in London, or Edin- 
burgh, and deeply engaged in chemical researches, 
or in the labours of a law agent; but they will not be 
disputed by any person who has been bred a prac- 
tical farmer, and seen and experienced the good ef- 
fects of summer fallow, on all sorts of clav or heavy 
land. And if the beneficial effects of naked fallow 
has been experienced for ages, and is still resorted 
to by every intelligent and industrious farmer, it must 
go farther in deciding that point than volumes of 
theory from men ever so much learned in chemistry 
or in law. Sandy soils may be kept clean of weeds 
by spring fallows, drill crops, hoeing, weeding, &c., 
but in all heavy and clay land, an occasional course 
of fallow is indispensably requisite, in order to over- 
come the weeds, bring the inert vegetable matter in 
the soil into operation, and to deepen and pulverize 
the soil. Such has long been the well-founded opi- 
nion of the most intelligent farmers, and they have 
acted according to that opinion, and have found 
their interest in doine so, whatever may be the prac- 
tice in China; and they will not, 1 am certain, be 
driven from an approved practice by mere specula- 
tive theory. Experience is the farmer^s surest guide, 
and in no other instance has it been more fully 
brought to the test than in fallowing land occasion- 
aUy. 

Sir Humphry Davy says, p. S55, "The texture of 
the soil is not so much improved by its exposure in 
summer fallow as in winter, when the expansive 
powers of ice, the general dissolution of snows, and 
the alternation from wet to dry, tend to pulverize it, 
and to mix the different parts together." But if Sir 
Huujphiy had been a practical farmer, or had resi- 
ded much among farmers, be would have known, 
that though frost so far opens a clay soil, vet the 
winter rains do not'*tend to pulverize it," as he sup- 
poses, but the reverse: neither is there during win- 
ter any such ''alternations from wet to dry as can 
tend to pulverize the soil, or to mix its different parts 
together." Frost opens the pores of the ground, 
but it does not reduce the weeds, and vegetable 
matter in the soil, to the food of plants. If the far- 
mer could command frost as he does fallow, he 
would likely ^PP^J more of it to the land than nature 
furnishes, m order to open and pulverize the stub- 
bom clay soils; but rains uniformly sour the clay, and 
form it into mortar; and as to the dry times he reck- 
ons upon in winter, to pulverize the soil, we have no 
such drought at that season of the year in Scotland, 
nor even in England. Neither does any of the al- 
ternations of the weather which the learned Baronet 
refers to, mix the different parts of the soil together, 
as he seems to imagine; but all these improvements 
are accomplished by a course of summer fallow. 
The repeated ploughings deepen and mix the soil, 
and by exposing it alternately to rain, drought, sun- 
shine, and air, it is mixed, deepened, and pulverized; 
and it is also enriched, by having the weeds and 
whole vegetable matter in the ground reduced to the 
food of plants. 

(From the New England Farmer.) 

BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 
The annual exhibition of cattle, the ploughing 
match, &c. was held at Brighton, on Wednesday 
14th inst. The day was uncommonly pleasant, the 
colection of people larger than we ever before wit- 
nessed on this occasion, and the exhibition as inter- 
esting as on any former occasion* 



The subscription premium of #100. for the best 
butter, not less than 300 lbs. was not awarded. The 
committee reported that three entries only were 
made, and neither of these of a quality sulBciently 
excellent to justify them in awardmg it. 

Live Stock. — The exhibition in this department 
was very fine. Many of the pens were filled with 
stock of excellent appearance from J. L. Boylston, 
Ei^q Hon. John Wells, and John Prince, E^q. — one 
of Mr. Boylston's oxen weighed 3451 lbs — one from 
B. Harrington weighed 1750 — one bull from Mr- 
Harrington, 1 year and 6 months old, weighed 1094; 
a fine hull 15 months old, weighed 1092 lbs. from 
Wm. Worthington, of Dorchester — a fine bull be- 
longing to the to^vn of Cambridge, 3 years old, 
weighing 1512— a bull from S. Conant, of Concord, 
weighing lOGO, and a very fine one, weight not 
mentioned, from Nathan Grout, of Sherburne — fine 
fat oxen from Samuel Sweetscr, of Athol. There 
were fine heifers from Benj. V. French, of Brain- 
tree — C. Newhall, of Dorchester — John Prince, 
Esq. of Rnxbury — NathM Curtis, of Roxbury — M. 
Vose, of Watertown — Z. Cook, Jr. of Dorchester — 
John Ptrrry,of Sherburne — E. Fiske, of Weston — 
Benj. P. Williams, of Roxbury — John King, of 
Medford — J. W. Watson, of Princeton— E. Sted- 
man, of Cambridge — C. H. Billings, of Roxbury. 
Cows, with and without calves, from Ralph Has- 
kins, Esq. of Roxbury, (Mr. Haskins* cow is cele- 
brated for the remarkable richness of her cream) — 
Wm. Worthington, of Dorchester — J. Stickney, of 
Essex county — Mr. Buttrick, of Concord — J. Bat- 
telle, of Dover — Z. Cook, Jr. of Dorchester — E. 
Stedman,of Cambridge — Peter Paige, of Shirley— 
L. Hosman, of Bedford— J. Coolidge, of Water- 
town, and J. Clark, of Charlestown. Fine Calves 
from £. Silsbee, of Boston — J. Lemist, of Rox- 
bury — ^T, Williams, of Chelsea — C. Newhall, of 
Dorchester. Fine Bulls, other than those men- 
tioned above, from Col. Jaques, of Charlestown — 
T. Lamed, of Watertown — S. Dudley, of Sutton — 
B. V. French, of Braintree — Benjamin P. Willitms, 
of Roxbury-^ Alfred W^elles, of Dorchester. 

Mr. Aiken of Dracutt, exhibited several ingenious 
inventions, which he has patented; one of thete 
was for splitting straps of leather to any degree of 
thickness for braiding, thongs, &c. An apparatus 
is attached te it whereby leather may be shaved, 
bevelling in a greater or less degree, for shoemak- 
ers, price |4; also, a saw-set, to regulate with ex- 
actitude the teeth of a saw, and a machine for cut- 
ting scions from trees, and other purposes. 

Some fine specimens of silk were exhibited by J. 
H. Cobb, of Dedham, in single and double cocoons, 
in the different stages of manufacture, and also 
made into elegant fringe tassels, combined with 
worsted. 

Among several extraordinary productions of the 
earth, were some lemons from a tree in the green 
house of the late Hon. Timothy Bigelow, of Med- 
ford, some of them 17 inches in circumference. 
This tree is one of the greatest curiosities in the 
country, having upon its branches three hundred 
lemons, the greater part of them of extraordinary 
dimensions. 



[From the New Hampshire Journal.] 
POTATOES. 
To the Hon. ^^grieultural Societies: 

The following was the product of four plats ia 
the Suncook Factory gardens, planted the first week 
in June, with cut pieces, in drills, one foot apart, 
covered with a slight dressing of horse manure, 
hoed twice — gathered on the ^2'3d of September, 
carefully weighed, and the ground exactly measured. 
The weeds were carefully pulled up whenever they 
appeared. 'J'he average weight uf the potatoes 
when gathered was 54 pounds a bushel. 

On 168 square feet, 126 lbs. at the rate of 3S,870 
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lb*, or 606 bugfaela per ic 
■t Iba rate of 93,806 lbs. 
Un 834 da. SS4 lbs. at ibc 
buibel* per acre. On 13i 
53.4S8 lb«. or 973 bushels 
' I. OctiAtrt. \829. 



. Oa 1849 do. 1435 \b». 
r 696 buibeii per 
aloof 51,636 lb>. or 055 
10.147 lbs. at the rale of 
er acre. C. Sii* 
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SWEET ALMONDS. FILBERTS, &e. 
Ma. Skiuhbri 

It Mema highly proper that we ai America 
should turn ouralteniion to e*erj ipeciei orcullii 
which will remunerate Tor the labour, more esp 
eitllv whBce we are dependent at present oq foreig 
en for ■ supplj> The culture of ibo iweet aloiun 
nhoM fruit ia now imported in aueb quaolities, 
one of the articles which coul'l easilj be product 
lo *nj eiteni, particularly in Virginia and south of 
Filberts can also be raited in any quantities, < 
IrMS or large bushes, planted as hedges, and wbich 
thereby subserve a double purpose. 

It also seems ailonishing, (hat two such valuabJi 
fruit trees are so little culllTated as the Spanial 
cbeslnut and the Madeira nut or English walnut. — 
The former produces ver; large fruit of esccllen' 
quality, in the greatest abundance, and in the loutl 
of France, Spain, Porlugul and Italy, it form; e 
most Taluahle article of food for the poorer classes, 
aod i* a regular article of sale for that purpose. It 
is but leldam this fruit 6nds ilt way (o our markelB 
from Europe, but a plentiful tupplj might easily tie 
furnished by planting orchards of Ihis tree, the tao:te 
■8 we do with the apple, or by planting them along 
aveouei and high-ways; and (here is no dou^ they 
would as well repay the proprietor as an orctiard of 
any other kind. 

The Mndeira nut may he planted in the tame 
msnner, and would yield also ao ample remunera- 
tion, as the nuts are sold when green for a dollar the 
hundred, for pickling, and when ripe are in great 
request for the table. HoaiDs. 



(From the New England Farmer.) > 
WOTICE OF THE "SYLTANGE VETRE" 
PEAR— Ix Enolisk, tub "Green SrLTtHoB." 
•Vr. Editor, — By some accident I omilled in my 
publication last spring, any proper notice of thii 
admirable pear, perhaps one of the greatest acquis 
silioni we hare made; of which, however, my bor- 
ticultural friends will judge from the following facta 
and history. 

I reeeired fctoru only of this pear, from Mr, 
Knight, under the name of Sylvaneht verle d^kyvet," 
which means "Green winter Sylvanche." — Mr. 
Knight'a name for tbe pear was erroneous, as (he 
following history will show, and it will not be extra- 
ordinary to cultivators who know how soon nanips 
become changed, owing (o the ignorance and care- 
lessness of gardetiers, but, cer(ait)ly not Mr. Knight'e 
'areleasness. Before I give the account of the uri- 
[in of ibis valuable pear, I will simply state its bis- 
iry, since lis arrival here. 1 divided the scian», 
.or I bad no Iree,) beliveen myself end Mr. Pnr- 
jDS. I had forgotten where 1 inserted them, but 
" b*d preserved tbe labtb. Last year I had three 
-T xlraordinary pears, of great size 
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"ne of them (o S. Downer. Esq. of Dorchi 
... tasted i(, when ripe, and admired its qunii- 
, (houghl, niso, that it was a ppar of first Citlp 

enee. This year I had a peck of them of 

reat siie, s'-'l so '"■" ■■^■* "t in appearance, 1ha( 
I ohse—" vo"'- .[■■ '«m (o be a baking 

Mr ""l, '■'-■ ' '• . ■ nt, yeB(erday, I re- 

'•'V — •Uttt ■^" ' iden(iea! 



assuring me that he received it a* the "Sylnnebe 
verte d'byver" frommc as tmt by Mr. Knight. This 
led of coarse to an eiaminalion of all the aecoun(9 
of the Sylvanche pear, and it reauKed in paftel 
kiutakdgt, (bat it is the "Sylvange verte," a nstive 
pear of France, growing near Verdun, a town fa- 
mous for tbe residence of roany hundred Englisli 
prisoners, seized by Bonaparte on tbe breaking out 
of tbe war in 1803. 

I subtnit (he following account from the Londoa 
Horticultural Transactions, vol. v. p. 439, given in 
a letter from Mons. Charles Fraoeis Pierard, a cor- 
respondiog member of said Society. 

"There are three varieties of Sylvange peari. 
They derive their name from a small village of that 
name near Verdun." We shall copy only what be 
says of the "Sylvange verte." 

"Of the Sylvanges, the green is much preferable, 
and ought to find a place in every good garden. Ii 

a middling sized pear, (with us in America an 

ormous one,) varying in its form. — It is usually 

.((ened towards the head, rounded towards the 
stalk, or terminated by a very blunt point Tbi^ 
fruit is a lillle swollen towards (he middle, and ir- 
regular in ita outline; the skin is of a bright green 
on (he shaded side, of a dark green and besprinkled 
with gray spots on the eiposed side, — the whole of 
the skin is rough, and marked with large black or 
gray spots, — the stalk is short, slender, and placed 
obliquely in (he fruit, by the side of a shght eleva- 
tion,— the eye ia small, and lies in a slightly de- 
pressed cavity, the edge of which is Studded with 
several knobs, — (he flesh is sensibly green near the 
skin, white in (he centre, soft, saccharine, and of a 
peculiarly agreeable flavour. 

"The Green Sylvange ripens in October, and 
keeps till the end of December. — Besides the ad- 
vantage of not rotting soon, like the Beurr^ d'An- 
gleterre, (he Epargne, ba, &c. — it has also (hat of 
never being gritty. — It requires a sheltered situation, 
and not a strong soil." 

Such is Mons. Pierard'i description of this new 
rariety of natural pears. I liave lnw:it«d it nt large, 
in order that cultiratoramay know whether the fruit 
lold to (hem as this pear, is truly such or not. I 
that Mr. Parsons and myself have this 
ideodcal fruit I( differs only id its site — bis weigh- 
ing 13 ounces, and mine 11 — in all other respects, 
it agrees with the descrip(ioD. Its great fault is, 
(bat it bears too exuberantly. It ripens well in our 
climate, and > tree of medium size would yield at 
least four barrels. A stranger would suppose it to 
be a coarse fruit, but from specimens which 1 shall 
send to (he Horticultural Society of Mnssacbusetts, 
I bave no doubt they will place it by the side of the 
Uhaumontelle and St Germain. I now send one 
specimen for inspection (o the Horticultural Society, 
(hough it will not be ripe till about December. 
Mons. Pierard says it ripens in October, and will 
keep till December. I am inclined to believe Ibis 
to be true, because one pear, out of a peck, has al- 
ready ripaitd, (bough others are as bard a* tbe one 
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PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 
Towards tbe last of Ibis month, you may gene- 
rally transplant most kinds of fruit (rees, bu( not 
till after they have shed their leaves. This, accord- 
ing to M'Mahon, may also be done to advantage 
liuring (be whole of nest month, if the season con- 
tinues open, provided (be ground in which you plant 
he dry, and does not lodge water in the winter 
inonlhs; and likewise sufficient pain* be taken to 
make each (ree fast in it* place, by nailing or bind- 
ing it in such a msnner as not lo he rocked about 
by tbe winds; otherwise spr'''^ planting, if done, 
early in Ma ->> •ill b' -> "-- -'-.T ..rii-..' ...If 



Perhaps the best mode of dealing^wilh fruit tiaai 
" ™ P™*"'"!'' by Elias Phinney, Esq. of Lazinf. 
ton, Mass. one of the most successful cnlUnton m 
New England. In his reply to certain queries of (ht 
Hon. Mr. Lowell, and others, con)ti(uting a com- 
mi((ee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
Mr. Pbmney observes, "Most of my lr«ef were ta- 
ken from the nursery in November, the roots t^aead 
m trenches, and covered with dirt uolij (be loUow- 
ing spring. This was done (o avoid (be necessity 
of setting tbem out before (be ground had beeoiM 
warm and dry. IF left in (he nuraen UB spriag, 
(hey are seldom or never taken up until the sapbii 
begun to flow. When removed aOer this taka 
place, (be check occasioned by the remoTal, If not 
lalal (o the (ree, oHeD injures i(s fu(ure growth.— 
The best time to take up trees is, unqueationably, 
when the sap is least active. If taken up late u 
Hulumn, and the roots secured from the sun and air 
Ihey may he kept with perfect safety until tlw 
middle of May, and planted out at this time with 
proper care, and as near the surface as possible, ve- 
getation commences almost instantaneously: thn 
wdl not require to be supported by stakes, and nUI 
grow nearly as much the first as in any future year." 
[M-. E. iWwr. 
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[From the Village Hwakl.] 
CANALS, Sic. 

Aiw- Farfc— has borrowed nine milliou of M- 

rs, to complete her Erie and Champtain canals. 

OAio— has borrowed aod will require fiva or sit 
millions to complete her canals. 

JVan/Iand— will want and must borrow, at leatl 
iigbt millions, before her rail-raada are eompletad. 

i'eniu^fitanui— has borrowed, and now owm aboat 
seven millions of dollars, including ^,300,000 of 
the last loan, all uf which is not yet taken— ud fraai 
this sum, five millions may be deductad foi bank 
stoik and other property belonging to the conunoa- 
*ea*h, leaving only two millions, aelual debt up to 
tue ptesent time. Is there a state in the nnioD thai 
can Btrtw sueb a statement? Besides, two Ihirdt U 
the Stat, works are now finished, and of ea<irae,tm 
isirdsortbeeipcnditurea disbursed, on tha Penn- 
'iJ'jj?'? '"'*'■ "*"'''"« "'* 'tie Union eaaal, al 
Middle(owD, to PilUburg; on the lateral brands 
on the Susqjehanoa aod on the Delaware eaaal, 
from Bristol d Easton. 

PhihdtlphUi-.bM disbuned needy as mncb d»- 
sy on canals astbe slate itself. 

The bchuylkillcanal (io round num- 
bers ) cost #3.000,000 

The Union canat, ijwojoo 

The Chesapeake a«J DeUwarc. I.JOO^OO 

The Lehigb. IjOOOfiSa 
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WEST BRANCI RAIL-BOAD. 

Last week the ground w« broken (o comne*-' 
.uis improvement, and upwads of one hundred .m 
fifty men are now engaged ir grading the groun'< 
preparatory to laying (he ro^. It will conaiat n 
two (racks— laid m a very subskjiiial manner. 

The road commences at Scb.lkiH Haven, „- 
extends up to tbe confluence of ll| West and Wca 
West branches of the Sch,iylkil^f™„, whane- 
iranches will Tollow tbe direction ofifae two streair 
the fool of (he Broad moun(ain,makio> a ri- 
tance, altogether, of abou( 17 miles. I| i, snppww 
ibat (be whole route will be complete br Ibei^ 
die of next season. 

At Schuylkill Haven, a beauliful toi* baa U - 
la-'' -• by Mr n.„u| j, Rhoaj, j„d *^ ^^ 
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Tbe dUtanes or the different nil-niftda compIeM, 
commenced, uid contemplated, in thii ra(;ian, ii m 
foUowu — 

Sefanjlkill VMej Rail-rokd, 10 milei. 

Hennt Carbon do. 8 

Hill Creek do. 4 

Weit Branch do. 17 

LitUa Schujikill do. 33 

Hakiog an aggregate dittanee of 61 
Hiii eatimale i» independent of the nuraeroui la- 
teral Toadi that nill branch off Trom tbe main 
tncka, throughout almoBt everj portion of the coal 
eooDtrf. 

If WB can lend to niHrkel Ihii teatao 65,000 tons 
of eoal, nith our preaent crippled mode of convej- 
uioe to tbe landing!, what quantity maj the coq- 
« eipect from ui next year, nhen the greater 
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COAL TRADE OF THE SCHUYLKILL. 

Sbipmenis of eoal from Mount Carbon (o Phila- 
ddpbiB- Tom. 

Week ending 9d iniL 81 boata carrying 3,070 
Per lait report. 1891 do. do. 50,SS6 



ToUl, 



1973 



63,666 



PotlnUk, Schuylkai Cmmty, Oct. 3. 

On Monday evening Uat we had a very eopioui 
•boner of ram, nbich bai put tbe canal infinenavi- 
gmble order. 

In Neit York, Schuylkill coal it idling at from 
tmlM to fourteen dollara per chaldron, (36 buibali,} 
In Philadelphia tewn doUon and fifty eentt per ton 
U eaked by the greater part of the coal roercbanti, 
and tbe nharret are quite bare. This will be a fine 
harrett for the opersliTei here, and eauie them to 
eserl every nerre to make the beat i]*e of tbe time 
■lloded tbem, prorioua to the eloaing of tbe navi- 
fKtion. 

HoEtirr Carboh Raii. Road.— On Wftdoeaday 
lait, W. R. Hopkina, Esq. an able and experienced 
Engineer, arrived at Ihia place, to lake charge of 
the condruction of the above road. He if now ac- 
tively engaged in levelling and filing upon tbe route. 
We andentand the road will be graded thi) fall, and 
tbe rmila laid early in tbe spring. 



[From the VJIInge Record.] 
BOB AND HIS WIFE. 
I OBce knew a ploughman, Bcb Fletcher hia name, 
Who wai old, and was ugly, Jnd lo wai hii dame, 
Tet they lived quite contented, and free from all alrlfe, 
Both Fletcher the ploughmui, and Judy his wife. 

Aathe mom iCreak'd the lait, and the night fled swa;, 
They would rise up to libor, rerieibed for tbe day; 
Tbe wpgoflho lark aiit roaa on the gale. 
Found Bob at tbe ploufli, and bis wife at the pail. 

A neat little cottage in front of a grove. 

Where in youth thej firat gave their young hearti up to 

Was the aalace of ige, and to tfaem doubly dear, 
Ae it called up thepaat with aimileoraleer. 

Each tree had itt thought, and the vow conid Impart, 
That mingled in youth Ihe warm wish or the heart; 
The Ihom was still there, and the blosaomi it bore. 
And the song from ita top seemed the same as before. 

When the curtain of night ovrr nature was spread, 
And Bob had returned from his plotigh to his shed, 
Like tbe dove on her Best, be reposed from all oare. 
If hii wifo and his younpter* contented were there. 



1 have paised by his door when the eveaing was gray. 
And the bill and tbe landscape were fading away. 



And 1 thought on the proud, whn would look doivn with 

On the neatlittle cottage, the grove, and Ihe thorn. 
And felt that the riches, and folliai of life 
Were dross, toeontentmeotlike Bob and his wife. 



SIMPLICITY. 

Ai Ihe sua in all his splendor was peeping ovei 
the eastern bills, a newly married man exclaimed, 
"Tbti glory of Ihe world ii rising!" Hit wife, who 
happened to be gelling up at that moment, taking 
the compliment to herself, simpered out, "What 
would you say, my dear, if 1 bad my new silk gown 
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PRIDE OF CHINA TREE. 

.drUidote to FUat. 
Mb. SKDnraa. 

Believing that whatever contributes to the com- 
forts of his dog, affords pleasure and interest to the 
sportsman, I offer tbe following for your Etporting 
Olio: 

1 have for several years observed that my old dog, 
who is veryaagHciousii) other malters, hasat times 
chosen his bed near the trunk of a Pride of China 
tree, (Melia Asedaracb,) which appeared to me 
much less comfortable Ihan his more usual place of 
repose— in fact, tbe dog seemed ao well aware of 
Ihii, that be never continued it more Ihan a night 
or two in lucceasion; and as at other times be uni- 
formly took one place, I became s little curious 
about this temporary change. On mentioning it, a 
few day* lince, to a friend, while walking in my 
garden, he said he would not pretend to account for 
Ihe conduct of Ihe dog, hut it was his own practice, 
when travelling in tbe southern part of our country, 
where (he Melia Acedarach is very common, before 
going to bed in the summer, to get some of the 
Teaves of the tree and put them under Ihe sheet, 
and around the bed, to drive away the fleai. It at 
once struck me that my dog was not as much an- 
noyed by fleas as other doga who came to visit himj 
and on inquiring of my family, I cannot ascertain 
lb«t fleas are known about my house, or yard, 
where we have several of those trees. 

The Melia Acedarach grows readily from the 
seed, and soon becomes every ornanienlal tree. — 
With a aoutbcrn eiposure, it thrives well as far 
north as tbe city of Washington. Tbe bark of Ihe 
root is sometimes used as a vermifuge, and tbe ber- 
ries or fruit, occasionally put into the food of a 
horse, are said to be a good remedy for the bote. 



The two firtt dajs, they caught one bundred tod 
forty-two— about one hundred were rattle anakM, 
and the remainder the copper-beaded snak& They 
were in general of the largest lise. Diggtog apa 
killing have since continued. 



Rkharkablk Shavi Han. 
The following extraordinary circumstance is said 
to hare lately occurred at or near Hillsborough, in 
Fountain county, in Ihe state of Indiana. Forsome 
years past this place has betn inTesVed wilh snnkes, 
■o numerous that people were not safe even in their 
beds at night. So great was the terror of Ihe citi- 
zens, that few dared to venture out after dark, — 
Last fall, a person living in Ibe neighbourhood, dis- 
covered « cave in the bank of the creek, where it 
t supposed they had taken up their abode for Ihe 
iter. Upon the informalion obtaining circula- 
I, the cilisena turned out en mane to deatro; 
m. They commenced by digginKHnd rrmovin^ 
the earth and racks, from Ihe niculh of Ihe den, 
lil tbey came to Ibem. They lay in rolla in [be 
vices of the racks. Wooden books were thrust 
and frequently three or four trere drawn out.- ! 



(From the Philadelphia Journal of Health. 
WATER oertut ARDENT SPIRITS. 

"If," says Hoffman, a celebrated German physi- 
cian, "there is in nature a remedy which deserves 
Ibe name of universal, it is, In my opinion, pore 
water. The use of it is so general, and so necessa- 
ry to us all, that we can neither live, nor preaerre 
our bodies sound and healthy without it." 

Wnler is the natural drink of plants and animals 
of every description, and Is the only article whicb 
can fulfil those ends for which the Introduction of a 
liquid into tbe human system is demanded. Its use 
is equally adapted to every age and temperament, — 
to every season and citmale. It facilitates digestion, 
and, by its fluidity and mildness, promotes that free 
and equable circulation of the blood and hnmoara 
through all Ihe vessels of the body, unon which the 
due perrarmance of every animal fuDciion dependt. 

Hence, in physical strength, in the capability of 
enduring labour and fatigue, in the vigour and 
clearoeii of the intellectual powers, Ibe individmlB 
whose drink It confined entirely to water, far es- 
ceed those who subslitute for the pure element dil- 
tilled or fermented liquors. 

"Their equal days 
Feel not th> alternate fits of feverish mirth. 
And sick dejection 



Is ripe old age, aod rather sleep than death." 

Errors in regard to drink constitute one of the 
cause* to which, in a great measure, are to be at- 
Iributed the increase of disease at society advances 
io refinement and luxury. It has been computed, 
that since the iDtroducllon of ardent tpiritt into 
eommon use, more victims have fallen by it alone, 
than by the sword and pestilence within the tame 

A belief is enlerlained by many that there ere 
rtarn circurattanees, however, which render the 
latter a preferable drink to pure water. Ardent 
apirila are suppiosed useful to preserve the ayitem 
from Ihe effects of cold and dampness. — The very 
eonlrary is the fHCt. Though an individual, while 
under the immediate eiciteraent of the iHlaxieatiBg 
draught, may perhaps expose himself wilh impunity 
to a degree of coldness and moisture, which wonid 
be injurious under other circumstancei, yet when 
the stimulating effects of Ibe liquor hare pasted 
away, his system is lelt in a condition far more sub- 
ject to their deleterious inOuence than it that of (ha 
man babitually sober. 

To drink waler during hot wenthrr, or in warn 
climates, would, it is imagined, lay the system open 
to the sltAcks of disease, while a contrary effect is 
ascribed la the u^e of ardent spirits. Experience 
has, however, proved that the latter augment, in- 
stead «f diminishing Ibe pernicious influence of ex- 
treme heal. "Rum," says Dr. Bell, "whether uted 
habiliially, moderatety, or in CEeeiiitie guaniiliet, in 
rhe WesI Indies, always diminishes Ihe strength of 
tbe body, and renders men more susceptible at dj«. 
«Hse, and unSi for any service in which vigour or 
fictivity is required." Rush very aptly remarks, 
ihat we miebl as well throw oil into a house, the 
ronf of which was on fire, in order to prevent Ihe 
dames from extending to ila inside, at to pour ar- 
dent spirits into the stomach to lessen ll)u effects of 
a hot sun upon tbe skin. 
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''I have known," sny b tlie aame aullinr, "niHDf 
■lanceaof persona who have fullow(;it the iiio>t 
boriou* era|i!oyincnrs for many yenrs, in Ihe open 
air, nnd in warm and cold nealber, whenever dranli 
nnf thing bill water, am! enjoyed uninlerrupledgooil 
beallh." Dr- Mosel). who resided many years in 
■be West Indies, cunfinii^ this remarli. 'I avvr," 
■aji the Doctor, "from in; own knuwledgu and 
cuilom, as well aa Ihe cubIdri and obierva lions ol 
many other people, Ihat Ihose whodrinli nolhiog bul 
waler, or make it Iheir pruivipal drink, ire hut lillle 
aftecled by tbe cliuiHle, mid can undergo the creat- 
ed faligue uiihoul inconvenience, and are never 
■uhject lo I.-ouhle»ome or diini^eraiis dJEeaee^." 

The instancea in whieh sudden deulh has occur- 
red froDi drinking cold waler durine; a heated con- 
dition or Ihe body, may probably he urged in prool 
of Ihe neeestily of tempering Ihe water with a por- 
tion of ardent spirits; il is to be leroarked, huwever, 
that it has been found from observalion, IIihI Ihe in- 
JuriouB efiecta of cold water, under the circunislan- 
i:ei berc referred lo. occur principally, or atniii!)! 
exeluaifely, in Ihosc individuals who are habilually 
intemperate. 

We have spoken above of water as a means of 
preserving health and of warding off the utlacks □! 
disease. The faltoning fuct from the page of an- 
deal biitory, will show ita powers as a restorative 

Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, to whom 
■0 many norka and lelieri of the latter are address- 
ed, wbiUI Inboiirini; under thai unconiforlable Male 
of the luind produced by dieease of the slomacb, 
beeamc di«i;ualed with life and resolved to destroy 
himself. He called logelher his relations and 
rrienda, to communicate lo them hia deeign. and to 
consult wllh Ihem upon the species of death he 
should make choice of. Agrippa, hia son-in-law, 
not daring openly to oppose hia retolution, persuad- 
Fd him to deslruy himself by famine} adviumg him, 
however, lo make us of a little water Id alleviate 
!he sufTeringa which would at first result from en- 
lire abFlinencc. Atticus commenced Ibia regimen, 
whilst he converged nilh faii family, philoaopbiaed 
with his intimHie Iriends, and passed many days in 
IhOB preparing himself for death. Thir, however, 
did not occur; on Ihe contrary, by restrieling hitn- 
•elf solely to water as his only nourisliment, the 

Eatns of the stomach and bowels, by which be had 
een previously tormented, ceased; and he speedilj' 
felt himself iDiproved in health and more tranquil 
in roiad. Agrippa now alieinpled to conrince him, 
Ihnt as the disease under which be had laboured 
na* hippily removed, he ought lo renounce hia de- 
•ign of piiltini; a peiiod lo his exislence. Alticua 
confessed, at lenglh, the juslnesa of his son-in-law's 
Hrgiiments: he accordingly fulloived his advice, and 
lived until a very advanced age. 
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DulrtuoflU n'tavtn — Few industrious men in 
Ihis country can have any correct idea from Ihfirown 
experienoe, of the narrow cirrumslHncei lo which 
houiands of English operatives are reduced, nol- 
-'ilhstanding their unremiiling exertiuna to providp 
. SHpport fur themselves and their families. The 
'Carlisle Palriot eni^rs inio a minute specificalion of 
ncla, to show Ihe nri'essilies of these men, parlicu- 
-■rly rhfi weavers. Il appjiears fnmi these dnta, 
iBl a hard wcirkiiii; weaver, even when provided 

■' -e than 5». 6d. sterling per »verk. "In many 

re». It is true, the wife and one or two children 

tt\ earn a considerable addition to Ihis sum; bul it 

■'«o friie that the weaver'aripensesare increased 

^(.ortion as he der" ■» this assistance frr™ a 

Bu-iy." And n' ■ ■t' ten happens tha 



fore he ran obtain a fresh supply of work. De- 
ducting 6d. a week on Ihis score, and Is. 6d- a week 
lor a dwelling room, which is the lowest possible 
rate, there will remain 3s. Gd. a week for food, fuel 
and clothing, 

'I'be editor then presents Ihe following estimate of 
necessary expenses lur the two former articles, which 
he says will give a fdmily "hut a sorry mainteoance, 
Ibough inliiiilely heller than any of them enjoy." 

3 lbs. of bread per day is t!l lbs. al lid- s, d. 
per lb., 2 74 

i stoneof oatmenl.at 9s. 6d, - ■ - 13 

4 measures of potatoes, al 31d., - ~ 13 
I pint of milk per duy, 7 pints at 1 d., - 7 
i ounce of lea prr day, is li ounces, al 4d. 7 

i lb. of sugar, 6 

Soap per weelt,'6d. beer and treacle, 3d. 9 

Coals and candles, per week, ' - - 9 
Salt, vegetables, water, &.c,, - - - 6 

8 71 
Here is no butcher's meat, no liquors, no butter, 
nothing for clothing, nothing for incidentals, and 
not one article of luxury. Here is no more, in fact, 
than is absolutely necessary lo support life; and yet 
ihis exceeds the ordinary wages of a weaver, with 
a wife and lour children, by 5s. a week! He is not 
enabled lo procure for himself and family more than 
half Ihe amount of this very scanty atlowancel Less 
than many a 6otiviD0nt consumes in wine, after din- 
ner, every dajl — Howlrue it is Ihat one half of the 
world knows not hovr Ibe other half lives. 

(Eng. paptr. 



On the ivppoied Ckanga in tht CUmntt aflhi differ' 
entpartt oj the Earth, during tht period of Human 

Professor Sehouw, of Copenhagen, has lately read 
a paper on this inlerestlng subject, from which, as 
far us it has appenrtd in our language, it seems to 
be bis opinion, that, on a general view, climilea are 
the same now as in ancient limes. The identity of 
Ihe climate of Palestine, now and during antiquity, 
islhus beaulifullj madeoul: — "II will be convenient 
Id begin nilh Palestine, Ihe Bible being Ihe oldest 
or one of the oldest of books; and, allbough great 
uncertainty exists about the determinaiion of Ihe 
plants which are mentioned in it, yet two of Ihem do 
not admit of any doubl, (and these are sufficient for 
Ihe detrrniinHtion of ihe dimate of Palestine, in 
former times,) viz. Ihe dale Ireeand the vine. The 
date tree was frequent, and principally in the south- 
pinmoat part of Ibe country. Jericho was called 
Palnitown. The people had palm branches in their 
hands. Deborah's palm tree is mentioned between 
Kama and Belh.l. Pliny mentions the palm tree as 
bring frequent in Jiiden, and principally aboul Jeri- 
cho, Tacilua and Jofeplius speak likewise of woods 
uf p.ilm trrf^'-, as well as Strabo, Diodorua Siculus, 
and Theiipl.r«-I.i9, 

AmiiiiB Ihi; Hebrew coins, those with dale trees 
am by no means rare, and the tree is easily recog- 
nized as it is ligiired with its fruit. 'I'he vine, also, 
was one nf Ihe plants most cullivaled in Palestine, 
and not merely for the grapes, but really for Ihe 
■-'"■-■ ition of wine. 'Che feast of Ihe labernacle of 
-s was a fe»st on account of Ihe wine har- 
•■ -" a (.a — c' ■■ - ■ ■"- -uliivalion of the 

v., ; ,■ "^-leddy. il is 

■ norlhern- 

->l al:<o in 



peratiire be above 7'^" Fahr. Such, then, must 
have been Ihe temperature of Palesline, in forroei 
ages; and by all Ihat is knotvn of its present etimale. 
Ihe mean lemperalure seems lo be Ihe same now. 
Nor has the lime of harvest undergone any chaoga, 
Snniv and ice, which were knoivn, (hough rarely, in 
ancient limes, are occnsionally met with now and 
at present, aa in former timea. The inhabitant* 
make use orarllBcial heat to warm themaelTes." 



Elssticitt, Dvctilttt add Strength or Hah- 

MEBED AND ttOLLED IrON. 

The following are Ihe principal results obliined 
by M. Laeerlijelm, with ereal care, and Iheuseofa 
very complete and powerful apparatus: — 1. RolliDf 
always gives Ihe same iron the seme uniform denii- 
ly. Q, Hammered bars of the same iron are oHen 
of diflerent densities, and frequently contain seales. 
3. Rolling does not twist Iho fibre of Ihe bar, ham- 
mering sometimes does. 4. The measure of eli>- 
licily is the same for both hammered and rolled 
bars; bul the limit of elasticity (measured by the 
greatest weight which the bar can support foi a 
given sectional surface, without any change of 
form,} is greater for hammered than for rolled ball, 
if neilber have been refolded: bat if they have beta 
refolded, Ihe limit of elasiiclly is increased, and be- 
comes the iBme for both. 5. Rolling gives more 
ductility lo iron than hammering. G. Cohesion ftp- 
pears independent of Ihe process employed, and is 
Ibe same for both. The lengthenings and ahorlen- 
ings (both of which follow the same laws) ar« not 
proportional to the forces which draw or compress 
a bar of iron in the direction of its length. 7. 
Elasticity is not changed by tempering. 8, Very 
different forces are required to produce tha same 
permanent change of form in a brittle and t aoA 
iron. 9. The limit of ductility being taken at Ihe 
length which a bar a foot long will increase by, from 
Ibe state of unaltered elasticity until Ihe momeol of 
ruptore, the most ductile iron eiperimenled with 
was found to give foriis limit of ductility O.ST of tba 
original lenglh, and 0.733 of the original aectioii. 
10. The cohesion is the same for hrillle orloAirOD, 
fibrous or not fibrous; so that Ibe absolute slrenglh 
of iron appears to depend upon its doetJIity. II. 
The volume of the metal increases as the bar Ji 
drawn apart; and the speciSc gravity of the irvn It 
the broken sot face ia less nearly by 00 1 ihu tb*l 
of the same iron taken from an unaltered part oftha 
bar. 13. When Ibe iron is extended, preparatory lo 
its fracture, heat is evolved: the heat ia greater for 
soft than for harsh iron. Sometimes a bngbl spark 
appears at the moment of fracture. 

Bull Ifnto. E. X. 4t. 



LINEN SPJKNING MACHINE. 
We have lo inform iLe public that a mtchinc for 
spinning flax and bemp, '« al this time conslrnettng 
by an ingenious machinnt in Ibis place, and will 
probably he completed etrly the ensuing winle 
The artist is an Eoglisbman, Il is not entirely a,. 
original invention, but an inprovemenl upon lb( 
Linen Spinner which has bees for many year* past 
used in Ihe West of England. Il is calculated fo 
10 spindles, and will emplov fwe persons, fouro' 
whom may be children. We b»vo seen a hank "' 
thread spun upon a similar machiie, which for fin- 
iiess and evenness, exceeds any tie have ever ncfe, 
rom'- from the common spinning wteel. The Intro 
diiclion of this machine into Ihe'mnn'ifactoriea of Ibi 
United Slates, we believe would eaable ihem '' 
comjiete as suceessfully with foreigners, in Ihe )*n 
en trade, as they have in Ihiit of colloti. A full dtr 
cription of Ihe machine will probably be given in i 
future Daper; in the mean lime, those who may wi*' 
t- 11- •.■.!'• 'Died that it is consIruclinK Bf '' 

.. 1,1 Bwtinn ■■„ f^hiirch street 
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NEW INDIGO PLANT. 
Our ntighbora at Manilla appear to be much ela- 
ted bj Ihe discovery of what they consider a new 
deicrfplion of IndiRo Plant, atnone Ihe mJigeiious 
production, or the i.land. And by Iho kind aMi»- 
Udu ofa scienlific friend we are enabled to prwenl 
our readcn with a Iranslalion of Ihe account in hpa- 
niab, publjshed in a late number of the R/e'''"> 
Mercanlil, by Iha Economical Society of Manilla. 
If is deacribed. iays Ihe Sjianish paper, as hiring 
from time immemorial been in use among the na- 
U»ea, for producing a beauliful blue dye, "lo/^ "* 
peciallr in the province! of Camannes and Albny, 
Snder the names of Payanguil a.id Arangml; bul 
had escaped scientific observation unlil in the yf- 
1637 it attracted (he notice of P»<!re Mata, Corr 

Knding Member of the Economical Socicly m i 
OTince of Samar. He lubjected it lo various < 
perimeiiti, forming il into cakes hka indigo, with 
Which be colored several articles of collon, silk, and 
linen, as well as woollens: and struck with Ihe beau- 
ty and filed nature of the color produced, which ap- 
tj^red lo him in nowise inferior lo Indigo, he re- 
lolved on bringing it !o the notice of the bociely, to 
whom ho forwarded ipecimena of the cakes and ol 
ths atuffs which be had dyed, 

The Society in coniequence requested several oi 
lu corresponding members in those provinces, to re- 
peat the eiperimenls of ibe Padre, all of whom bav- 
■UK concurred in a similar report, and forwarded to 
Hanilla a considerable supply of ihe leaf, and cakes, 
•nd finally the living plant itself; a committee of 
merchanU was appointed to determine, after sub- 
roittingthe dye to chemical anaiyBis, whether lU 
idenlity wilh Indigo waa aufficienlly ascertained to 
justifv l(i being brought to market under that de- 
iimalion. without fraud, and whether it waa likely 



ill cause _. 

ter all, isa relative IhinK; *inee he that has ii 
and wants leaa, is richer than he that has much i 
Dre, The contentment depends not u| 
what we have, but upon what we would have; a 
was large enough for Diogenes, hut a teorU was 
'iule for Ateiander. 



to stumble and lo trip. But wealth . I On the 25d August, the Russian Commander-m- 

■ -■" i-hief was marching towards Araba RergHs, on bla 

nay to Constantinople, and kept up a regular com- 
icalion with (he army under Gen. Roth. The 
was daily obtaining advaritagea, and Admiral 
Greig had caplured Iniida, ailualed on the Black 
" a. whence they could reach Conslanlinople very 
ally. It was said that Vice Admiral RIcord, who 
IS stationed before Tencdos, had received order* 
asaist Ihe operalions of llie army, and aa toon ■• 
I was advised of (he arriv.l of General Roth at 
Kodoslo, he was to attempt Ihe passage of the Dar- 
danelles. Il was suppoted Ihat tliis would be very 
the Turkish lleet was shut up in the port of 
Bujukdere. 
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to fetch the same price at 



and chemisis having decided Ibis point affirmatively, 
declaring the dye lo be in every respect the same 
u Indigo, and poiseaied of all the properlie* of that 
celebrated coloring subftance, a commiltee of acien- 
tific members was finally appointed to draw up a 
deacriplion of the plani, ., ,. . 

The nalire name of Ihe plant is Payanguit. It is 
described as attaining the ihickneas ofaman's Ihigh, 
•eandeol by means of attaching its eitremities to 
the neighboring Ireea, full of milky np. 1 1 grows 
and Ihrives when planted to props, and a p ant of 
the aire specified yields a greater qn«?<"r "f '"'"' 
than Ihe moal leafy plant of the Indigo Shrub; its 
leaves are upwards of three inches in length, and 
mare than two in breadlb. The trunk is 
rough, and wilh fissures, hut in its native 
smooth. The floweri are while, and some ofa light 
jellow color. P. Mala stales, that in Samar Ihey 
are purple, and have scarcely a perceptible smelL 
In Manilla Ihe plant flowered in the monih of Sep- 
tember. [Csnim RigvltT- 



Ilf- The Triibtees of the Maryland Agricultural 

Society met this day, (he 9(h October, at Uakland-i, 

" e residence of Thomas Oliver. 

Present, seven Tma'.ees and ihe Treasurer, when 

was liaolmd. That the Secrelary be directed lo 

,11 a meeting of Ihe membera of (he Maryland 

gricuKural Society, lo be held in Ballimore, a( the 

[Bee of the American Farmer, on the 5Ih day ol 

..'ovember. neat, at 12 o'clock, for the purpose of 

electing officers of Ihe Sociciy for the ensuing year. 

The Truileea will bold their next meeting hI 

George Howard's, in Ihe cily of Ballimore, on 

Thursday Ihe Slh November next. 

Tbe membera of the Maryland .Agricultural So- 
ciely are requested lo meet on the 5lh Novembei 
next, at the office of the American Parmer, at 12 
o'clock, for the purpose of electing oScen o[ the 
Society for Ihe ensumg year. By order, 

Uehri TuoMrsoRiSec'ry. 

OOaitT IB, I81B. 

O* Swisa Chibd.— This nen and eicellent vege 
table continues to "improve upon acquaintance.' 
The mercliaDis That In tbe garden of Gideon B. Smith, which wa 
planted last spring, continues to furnish abundacc' 
of fine succulent foliage, notwithstanding there h'ri 
been several pretty severe frosts— it ia thought tha 
wilh very little trouble it may be continued through 
ihe winter. Mr. Smith has just obtained a small 
itilv of the seed, which he bas left at Ibe Kiir- 

office for dia'.ribulion in small parcels; (be only 

condition he imposes is, that applicants send a few 
of any kind of rare or curious seeds they may pos- 



BEARS. 

Last Saturday morning, after day-light, six bears 
were seen crossing Ihe road a few rods above Ihe 
bridge in this village, on Ihe road to Williamilown. 
The alarm was sounded, and our villagp warriors 
assembled in bailie array, armed wilh hoilile t ' 
pons, and accompanied by a hungry tribe of * 
eious curs. Consullalions were held, and it 
unanimously agreed ihat (hey should pay the for- 
feit of Iheir lives for their presumption, and the r- 
liant hand alailed for Ihe onset- After Iraversi 
the mountains most of Ihe day; often mistaking huge 
black stumps for ferocious bears, Ibey returned to 
the village, ihe hears having escaped Ihe vigilance 
of Ibeir pursuers. JimniMau.Antneoit,SdStpl. 



of August, the CommandHr-in-chief at the head. — 
The mrce which took possession of Ihe place, 
imounted lo 56,000 men, of whom only 50<X) were 
kept in iho cityi the rest were disposed of in seve- 
ral direciions, and a corps was sent ten leagues in 
advance on the road to Conslanlinople. 

Letters received from the frontiers of Servia, 
dated September 51b, announced that Rodosto na* 
caplured by (he army under General Rolh, on Ibe 
■23d August. A great quantity of provisions and 
munitions of war were found in thai place. It ii 
Ihe central point of tbe commerce of the sea of 
Marmora, not far distant from the old forta of the 
Dardanelles in Europe, to which there is s good 
road along the coast The same advices menlion a 
deputation sent by the Divan to General Diebitsch, 
to pray him, while the negotiations for peace were 
open, not lo attack the capital; as the mere approach 
of (he Russian troops might excite a popular ioiar- 
rection, which would expose Constantinople to (be 
greatest distresses. It is affirmed that General D. 



replied to the envoys, that it depended on tbe Porta 
10 save the capital and prevent the effusion of blood: 
that the declaration of the Emperor at t 



Our incomes should be like oar shoes, if too small 
(hey will gall and pincb us; but if loo large, they 



tf- Ffiw Thbesriho Mschihk. — We have been 
highly graiiGed wilh Ihe operalion of a new thresh- 
ing machine, invented by Mr. Warren, of New 
York, which may be aeen for a few days at Mess 
Sinclair & .Moore's Agricultural Implement and Seed 
store. It is upon a very simple plan, and occupi 
not more room (ban a common wheat fanning ri 
chine; is not subject lo get out of order; and wt 

great recommendation lo il, its cost will not 
exceed 35 or |40. With Ibis machine one hoi 
with proper attendants, can thresh 100 husheU 
wheat a day. We have aeen it operate, both 
water and hand power, and have no doubt th»i 
will perform that much work. It threshes as cle 
aa the hand Qail, and the straw is sufficiently re^ 
lar for cutting, aa we saw some of it cut by Sine I 
& Moore's straw cutter. The agent of the palt 
tee is now io town for tbe disposal of rights. 

37 Am Eoo Plant, raised this season by Richard 
Harwood, Esq. of Annapolis, weighed ten pouni' 
exclusive of tbe stem, We ihould like to have 1 
measurement of this enormous vegetable. 

Latest Fdrbioh Nkws. 
By (he arriral of several packets from Franeo a 
England, intelligence has been received lo Ihe l!>lh 
Stplember. The Russians had entered Adrlanopli 
and little doubt was entertained that Ihey bad goi 
poaSBsaioa of Coostantinaple. 



meneeracot of the war wai distinct and known 
by all Ibe world; and that even should the Turkish 
Commissioners come to his bead quarters to treat 
of peace, military operalions would follow tbeir 
eoune, until the end; and that he would not return 
Ibe sword lo the leahbard, unlit the Russian nalioa 
had received satisfaction for all tbe grievances it had 
suffered. 

A- Bucharest date of tbe QSth of August, an. 
I ou need that on tbe 181b, there bad been a brisk 
conflict under the walla of Schumla, which termi- 
nated in the outer works of (be place being carried 
bv Gen. Krasowski. Tbe latter would have pushed 
his advantages further, if the Grand Vizier bad not 
announced to him that he had received orders to 
treat, and had written la Gen. Diebitsch to know at 
what place the plenipotenliaries should meet. 

The rumour waa, that the Commissionera to treat 
wilh Diebitsch, left Conslanlinople Ibe 15lb August; 

e account stated that ihe Reis ESendi was going 

person; but no menlion was made of this in ad- 

;es received in England from Mr. Gordon, of Ihe 
20lh; nor do we find in our Paris files, six days 
later than tbe date of this rumour, any ronfirma- 
lion of iL 

LivcarooL, Sept 16. 

Our fluppliesoffree grain during Ihe week hare 
been small, Tbe Irish wheat consists chiefly of 
new, Ihe quality of, which is superior, (hough some ' 
samples have a portion of sprouted grains. There 
i) a large import of foreign wheat, chiefly Rusiian, 
Ihe bulk of which is placed under lock. Duties 
have been paid since Tuesday, upon 9,100 quartera 
of this article, and upon 130 quarters of barley. — It 
will he observed ihe weekly averages are much high- 
er, and It is not improbable a temporary reduction 
may take place in the duties on wheat and flour. 

In our last circular we noticed Ihe unsettled slate 
of the weather, the rains have since been to such 
an extant as to inundate nearly all tbe low land* io 
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Ihi* districl, and to cause eerioui appreheDBiona for 
the ufelj ol (he folalo crop. A great parlion of 
the ipring crops, Oata and fisrlev, are aW still in 
field and mutt be auSerlng severely. Wlieat in Ihii 
diltriet it chiefly boused, but fa the norlhward and 
in Ireland there is slill some quantity nit secured. 
In the Utter eouatry Ibe bulk of the Oals is yet un- 
cut 

New Wheals were rather cheaper, the neighbor- 
ing growera are delivering very freely. One or two 
thooaand barrels Flour bare changed hands at 36s 
6d., which are tbe only sales reported under lock. 

We reduce our quotations on old flour Is. to 3s., 
and new was oDering Si. to 49. per aacli cheaper. 
Average price of Grain for tbe week WbeaL 

eotliDgOD the 4tb Sept. 6Sa Sd 

Aggregate average of sii weeks, which 

regulates the duty. ^6 10 

Duly daring present week SO 8 

Extract of a tttler from Havre, SepL 30. 

Si nee my laslofihe IDib, Cotton has continued 
io good demand, and prices have in consequence im< 
proved from one to one and a half ceiilJnies in ord. 
and mid. qualities. — We now quote Uplanda at 80 
to 961; Louisiana 81 to lis, at which rales holders 
are firm. The sale a during the last 10 days amount 
to 4000 bales, against an import of 1450 bales. 

Flour, in consequence of continuance of bad 
weather, has somewhat improved, though busineae 
has been limited to the trade. Sup, qualitiw have 
been selling at 38 to 981f. per barrel. Whalebone 
has advanced to 44 sous, at which rate a considcra' 
ble quantity has been sold. 



ample directions for the whole process of making silk. 
He haa also the eggs of the WAifa, Oranie and FUsb-co- 
tourtd Womu, or the Worms which produce cocoons of 
these colours, some of all qc either of which be will 
aend to applicants The VThila Worms are in all re^ 
pects equal, and in some far superior to the Italian 
Worms. Application should be made inwudialeli/, that 
the approaching cold weather may be availed of, for 
ending the eggs, as they are liable to injury from ti^ns- 

tCJ" Editors in the south and west would do the ad- 
ertiser a favour, and probablv subserve tbe interests 
if the ailk culture, by giving the above in insertion iti 
their papers. GIDEON B. SMITH, 

Qffici of lilt Anerican, Fn-nur, Baltinuirt, Mi. 



Prieei Current v 
Jlfpltt, best, bbl. I.DI 



n Boiton, October 16. 
a l.bO. Srani. while, bushel 
fi»/, mesa, bbl. S.OOa 9.&0j cargo No, 1, 
S.O0 afl.DO; No. S, 7.00 a S.OD. fulCtr, inspected. No. 
I, new, lb. .IS a Ai. Cheitt, new milk, .6 a .S; akim- 
mad milk, 1. a .3. Flour, Batlimore Howard-at. e.sa a 
e.SO; Geaesee, e.t)D n 6. li; Rye, beat, S.IG n 4.00. Grain, 
Com, bu. .eOaGSjRfe, .«gB.70iBarIoj.61jOata.3ea 
-SS. Hagi'-Lant, Isl sort, new, lb. .S. Font, clear, bbl, 
1*.00 a 11.00; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.00; Cargo, No. I. 
IS.S0 a 1S.O0. Sicdi, Herd's Graas, buahel, X.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00^ 
Tall Meadow Oats Graas 3.00; KedTop.ei a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 8. GO; White HoncrauckleClover,33 a .50; 
Red do. Northern, .1 a .B; PreDch Suear Beet 1 .60; Man- 

KelWurzel . (TobI, Merino.riillMood, washed, .3S a 

.46; do. do. unwaahed, .;0 a .30; do.thrce-rourlhs, wash- 
ed, .30 ■ .33, do. half blood, ,iS > .30; do. quarter, 
washed, .!& a .lA; Native, washed .tb a .96; Pulled, 
Lambs', Ist aort, .39 a 31; do. id sort, .i1 a.3<; da. 
■piuning, 1st sort, 30 a .3i. 

Prieti Current in Philadelphia. October 2a 
Beu-wu, yellow .32 a. 33; Buna, buahel $1.00 a I.tS; 
Jh/, mess 10 a lO.SO, prime S a 9.50, cargo 1; fiuiltr, No 
l,.1ta.B, No. I, .5 a. 6; CiXKm, NewUrleani .lUa .It, 
Upland 9. a .10, Tenneuee S. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
0; ffoUfri, South. .32a. 34, West. .31a. 34; flaz.1^ 
I. a. fTnir,sup.6.£0,Bne,&.SGa&.31; RyeS.ES^aS.TG; 

-^omineal, hda. II.7G a , bis. ai.Sfi; fiaxucd, 

«sk a ; hu. I.IIal.lt; Groin, Wheat 1. 10 a 1.11- 

<je .fiO a.SS, Torn I. e. white, .47 a .49, 1, e. yeliuw, .£- 
.61, u. e. round, .64 a .bB; Oats .!4 a SO, Barley, P- 
It a. Gil; do. East. .Gia .63; black-eyeil Pea' > a .G' 
loan, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia .8a .9, Wrslc 
'fnnp,tS0ai^iiLard,.6a.li; Oil, linseed, •" 
-ess, IS.00al3.2G,priniel0.G0al2;eareo,- - 
««, t,60 a3,00; Toiaeeo vv-,h,„.'rv .4a .1, i 
■''»'. eoninon wash'-' !• .j, >•-' ■'— 

■ <i—-en blo" .a '11 b.. . 



Saturday, 24 

Ijuuday, 25 

Monday, S6 

Tuesday, 27 

Wednesday,.. 28 

Thursday, 2S 

Friday 30 



PLOUGHS— EXPLANATION. 

Dsq,, willdous (he'Tavoi 
explanation of a notice 
Davis, in the last number of the Parmer, in which he 
lajB, (bat "Sinclair & Moore, in advertising my Improv- 
ed Ploughs for sale by them, have done so utterly sgaiosl 
my consent." Understanding that Gideon Davis bad 
placed his patterna at one or more foundries, with au- 
Ihorily to cast from them and tell to any peraon choos- 
ing to purohaae, we accordingly ordered some castings 
from a foundry where the palternsbiidGccniD plied, and 
paid In addition to the usual price, tbe fee claimed by 
Davis on castings made from his patterns, which fee 
was retained for him by the highly respectable and 
honourable proprietor of tbe iron works from whence 
the castings were obtained. 

How Gideon Davi« can atlach an impropriety in the 
course pursued by us, we hafo yet to learn. We ha»o 
no dispusilion to invade his rights, and whenever be may 
think proper to make an appeal to impactial and disin- 
terested Irienda, or to a court of Justice, we shall lest 
his claim to patent privileges, and submit to the deci 
'~~\, be it as it may. Very respectfully, 

lobimon, Oct. it, IB:9. SINCLAIB 6 MOORE. 



FRUIT TREES, &c. GRAPE VINES AND 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 

LINN£AN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIES, near New York, 
WM. PRINCE, Proprietor. The Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees comprised In 
this immense collection are nan offer- 
ed for sale at the reduced prices slated 
in the New Catalogues, and the quali 
Ij of the trees surpasses any former period. Amon„ 
the fruits are Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines, an Plum 
SIveh. 

Grape Vines— about 100,000 are olTered for sale, and 
the finest Wine Grapes of Burgundy, Champagne, the 
Rhine, and Tokay, will be supplied ut fii per hundred, 
and mixed sorts al JU to 5IG— White or Golden Chaa- 
selas for the table, $!& per bundred. 

In the Green house colleclion are the following very 
rare kinds, many of which are in no other Amerii 
collection— Chciroslemon Plalanoidea, Aatrapca, Wn 
chi, Bankaia, ^ species, Briiia Spinosa, Madegascarien- 
sis,andCrysophylla,NcriuniTinclorium,Plumerialiubra, 
Picus Vestita, MaeropbyllB, Aqualica, &c. Ardisia Litto- 
ralis, Soianacea, Colorata. &.c. Hibiacua Rosa Sinenaia 
of S varieties; Prolei, 14 &Tie species; Yellow tea scent- 
ed and yellow Bankaian Rosea; New white tea scented 
Rose; Amaryllis Tortulliflora, VeniHora, Venosa, Super- 
"•q. Punctata, At>-"ua''' Giganica, Slellaris, Coecinea, 
ulgida, ' ""cep, ■-■ ' 'Ul 60 other varieties, of the 
.,,,"11 .■-— >• 1 Rose, above GO rarielies 

. I try estimable ones from 

.g. . ..London collection. The 

, .IB" '"■*■' greatly reduced. Catalogues 
,,d ,. ■mL-iSi B. SMI'"!' Agent. 
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Sun. Length Mooa 

Rises. Bets, of days. Riaea. 



10 40 


3 3C 


10 38 


418 


10 36 


S S3 


10 34 


KU 


10 32 


6 10 


10 28 


49 


10 30 


7 31 



New Moon, 2Tth,2 h. 3? m. Eve. 
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CoTTeefed for tkt .American former. 
LTiHORE MiRKETs. — FlouF is ou the decline, ttw 
price of Howard street being (6.9G a t.Sli — wa- 
gon prices uncertain, probably JS.OO a 6.1*4. Grata y 
:lso declining, and we reduce our rates for wheat abeat 
ire cents; old corn is in demand, and oata dull. Beef 
is plenty, and dull al quotations. Wood sells readily at 

BAcco. — Maryland, ground leaf, |fl.00 t tS.OO— 
ids, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.O0— red,4.00 • 6.00— fina 
a, 00 a 13.00, for wrapping t.ooa 11.00— Ohio, eo» 

4.00aG.OO — good red 8.00 b 13.00 — fine yelloV 
£6.00 a 30.00. -Rappahannock, 3.60 a 1.00— Kenlueky. 

1.60 ■ 1.00— wrapping, 4.G0 a 7.00. 

ouB— best white wheal family, fB.tO ■ 7.00— «•■ 

per. Howard at. G.SGa6.37i; city mills, G.OD a Suf 

quehanoa, — . Cohh MaiL.bbl. S.37i— GaAiN.beatrod 
wheat, .96 a.97i— best white do. I.OGa 1.10; ordloarT 
to good,. BO a .96— Coait, white, .48t yel. .*B a — ; new, 
41— Rte, — a. GO— Oats, 2S. ■ .30— Baaws, 1.10 a l.lt 
—Peas, .SO ■ .66— Clover SEED,S.t6 oS.GO — TiNOVBtt 
la S.60— OhcHaRD GaAal, 2 a !. GO— Herd'*, .7S ■ 1.00— 
Lucerne.S7iBG01b.— Barley, .4Ga. 60— FLAxnMi>,.U 
— COTTOH, Virg. .91 B .10— Lou. .11 a.ll— Alab. .9 a 
.10— MlsElaaippi .10 ■ .12— North Carolina, .8 a .9— 
Geo. .9a .10— WmsKBT.hhds. Istp, -SlialS-tDbbto. 
.(4 a IGt— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 • .1*— 
washed, .18 a. 10 — crossed, .10 a. IS— three-quarter, .» 
. .30-full do. .30 a .50, accord'g to qual.— HtMr, Ibinil, 
ton , )S 10 a — ; Country, dew-rotted, 110 a 140— wal«>w 
rotted, nOa 190— FisK, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.bbL 
6.G0; do. trimmed, 6. GO— North Carolina, No. I,^— ■ 
6. GO— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.7G a 4.00; No. C, S U« 
3.7G— Mackerel, No. 1,6.371 o G.60; No.l,4.7&lNo.S, 
3.7.<>— Bacon, hams, Bait, cured, .9 a .10; do. EutcfB 
Shore, .li4—hog round, cured, .7 a .8- Feather*, .H 
■ .31— Plaster Paris, cargo price perton, ^.00, nonnd, 
1.16 bbL-PrimeBeefon the hoof, (4.00 a «4.S0. PiM 
Wood, by the vessel load, from 9.S6 to LSO; by the all^ 
glB cord, 1.60 a l.eil- Oak Wood, by the vessel h>ad, 
3.G0 to 3.6«i; by the single cord, 3.611 to S.76. 



.ows, aadonee^. . . 

lu.. ilom Bull. "^^'^ 'ill be deliverei ■ "hila"'''' 
^,iia, whence they ■■ ■ -ily be cor -' , .ny t 
of the r~'r -^. Part — i way h- _, ,.., ned >>• 



from the French by the editor of the American FaraH. 
continued; I, Of the ClassiBcaiioo of the Fleece, and 
the Assortment of the Wool in its greasy stale; 1. Of 
Washing— On the Diseases of Grain — Sundry instancat 
of False Philosophy on Agricultural Subjects, poinUd 
out and refuted, by W. Alton- Brighton Cattle Show 
Potatoes— Sweet Almonds, Filberts, 8ui.— Notice of th' 
"Sylvange Velre" Pear— Planting Fruit Treei— CanaU 
Ac.— West Branch Rail-road— Coal Trade of the ScbuyF 
kill— Poelry, Bob and his Wife— Simplicity- Pride 
China Tree, anlidole to Fleas— Remarkable Snake Uf 
— Water E9. Ardent Spirits— Low Rate of Wagei u 
Great Britain— On the suppoaed Changes in the CL 
males, be.- F.lastieity, Ductility,&c. of Hanmcred aw 
Rolled Iron — Linen Spinning Machine— Neir iDdif 
Plants— Bears— Edilorial; Maryland Anicaltiiral Soei 
ety, Swiss Chard, New Threshing Machine, Egg Plaat- 
' ''est Foreign Nena and Pricea — Prices in tbe Beatoi 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES. 
MMhing hme It jridne Am; la rear and manage 
them; how to imprme their brted; lo prtvent or to 
eura the maladiei oiid aceidtnti to iphUh tkiy are 
liable; and to derive from thtm the moit value 
mder all eireunulaneu. Useful to Breeders md 
Farmer*, engaged in the rearing of thtte iateresling 
munab; to Sporlmien, or Veterinary Surgeons; to 
Oage Ptoprietora, Farricra, Horte Jodttyt, H-c. ^t- 
Bt iS Old Officer df the French Cavalby. 

[nwuloJeil from l*« French for the American Fanaer.) 
(Continued from p. 23S.) 

"Hung! applied to the body of the ftorj«. 
We will e«nmine in Ihi* chapter what are the ob- 
cti which mpplieri to the body of the horac may 
,u«e dise»>e. «na bIso the means lo prevent Ihem. 
hej miy be dividerf into two clafses— livinK ob- 
eli and thoie which applied to the body of the 
ane, aa harnew, shoes, &c may prove fatal to 

7>) avoid the ineonfcnieace nf insecls. 

Wash horses v>ith vinegat and waler, or a decoc- 
on of lobacco. Henbane and elder are recora- 
lended.but vre believe vinegar lo be best Nets 
re used, but inieeta find entrance throjgh the 
lelhei. A elolh covering the whole body is pre- 
•nble; it sho'ild he loose, that when shnken by Ibe 
\t in travelling the insects may be forced away. II 
oriea are in a stable (be windows ehouid be shut, 
t Biea are quiet when in a daiL place. 

The ancients regarded ihe shrew mouse (mtuo- 
oiniel a« Ihe erealesl enemy of horses. It is a lil- 
le quadruped resembling the rsl or field mouse, 
,Dd Das so offensive an odour thai cats retire from 
t. Mr. Lafosse took much pains lo prove ihat Ihis 

'^"J^MBgVralioITit wnnol'^e them; and ha. 
Mde wperrmetils to eonvmr.e the incrednlous. and 
S Mience prejudice-a c»mp of cavalry was p. eh- 
d in a place «o much infesled with shre.v mice Iha' 
,h„ incommoded the loldirrs in the.r ten.^: no b,. 
[ff?et. whatever were observed on Ibe horses. 1 " 
fiet requires no comroeolary. 

f^enoiiuiTu onitnah. 
The lisard and scorpion have no bad qup'>e«. 
IhSh i'se—' 'W are regarded as ven-oo-. 
The only reptile injurious lo animals is '." P"' 
ihich differs ffom other serpents m bring,* forth 
ks voonK ali". "^ile olhersare oviparoos:'s head 
l^lSrgeLd flat-has three kind, of -<^'h "^^ 8'.'": 
deri. the canine, and the incisors. 1 1 canine 
tMlh ihouW ralber be considered "» '«" »"J^TS 
canal,, "hence ihe v'-;';'^^^;;*^,; TgUn^elow Ihe 

^' wi -rhe^ are Three kind, nf "Pr"-* 6"? 

.nd II remnrkBble il«pr««iun of Ihe !*■ » h«> i 

Tlfek body. ..d bl«,il l.il; M, "f I'" """ 
i, loDK »nd tapering. The poison 'he viper is 
;.S i> » . Vind or sum in.ol«U" 'PinU of 

"'Xbe .Beel or Ibi. poi.oo b.. beeHfli •"SS"- 

Jd'i;eb,,..r.fp.;;j;oo,b,^lV„tS 

SX/od Ibo to. d.oeeiou. It 1« ""I- '"tf 
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a be apprehended from small wounds. It may 
be observed, that the effects of poison are puhordi- 
nale to different temperaments, and may be more or 
less danKcroua according lathe nature or particular 
disposition ol Ihe subject. The remedy is potash 
pplifld to Ibe e.iteriar. The viper is Ihe only snake 
njiirious lo Iho horsey the others cnnnol injure htm. 
Some have been seen sucking Ihe teats of mares, 
who seemed so gratified with Ihe sensation, that 
Ibey refuded them afterwards to their foaL 
Of other noxioiu animaU. 
There is found in animals a worm which is called 
a leech {«ttngiue;\ it sometimes introduces il^elf in 
Ibe throat, and in Ihe anus, and occasions conMde- 
rahle injury. The remedy to be used in Ihi^ case la 
to wash ivith a solution of common salt. On Ihe 
other hand these Irerhes. applied lo the body of 
nnimalu, have produced Ihe most salutary effects; 
horses have been remarkeil, which, abandoned in 
swamps or mnrshes, where this insect abounds, have 
been cured of many disorders as by the effect of a 
mullilude of partial bleedings. They are also em- 
ployed with success for Ibc euro of plethora in 

There s another disgusting animal, which, al- 
though small, is nevertheless Ibe enemy of all oth- 
ers. Tbi' is Ihe louse. Man, the horse, all q<iad- 
Tupeds, biids, ami even fishes are not eiempt from 
them. Hirse: have been seen wasting away under 
-' Tecis of Ihis vermin. There are diseases that 
lo p'oduce them, and these are not rare. In 
in maadies men as well as animals are covered 
with them and they are seen coming out of the skin. 
^ the Remedies lo be employed. 
The bed preparalion to be used is a decoction of 
itavet-aere. It is also aaaeitcd, that a fumigalion in 
the stable, of red oxid of mercury with incense, de- 
slroys.lhen. Sulphur taken internally and Ihe mer- 
curinl ■im.galions externally, have likewise been 
utrd ^I'lli tiilvBnIagc. Besides this vermin there are 
cuutvlrmes obierved small norms, which give to Ihe 
aninals thus afBicled a most disgusting appearance, 
a.id cause insupportable ilchings. The best remedy 
in this caie, is the use of Mr. Chaberl's empyreu- 
vnatic oil. 

Of thou objeeU that may be hurtful to the Horse by 
contact uiUh his body. 
Mr, Buffon has justly observed ihat Ihe horse 
bears Ihc badge of slavery. Man, nol content with 
having subjected hia most useful slave to the con- 
straint of a bridle and saddle, by which he is con- 
tinually harassed, has through caprice mulilaled 
hint. He must be docked, his ears clipped, and he 
must be castrated; finally he is doomed lo have his 
nature incessantly balked by a most tyrannical 
system r.f treatment. There is not the least doubt, 
thai his usefulness has been in Ihis way much les- 

Of the Saddle and BridU. 
The eonttlruclion of Ihe saddle and bridle, Ihe 
method of shoeing, and Ihe care which all this re- 
offer very important conbideralions. The 
sliin may be looked upon as the inlet of contagious 
diseases; through it a great number of disorders 
become inherent lo the body of the horse. A sad- 
dle, or a bridle, nol unfrequenlly communieates by 
contagion the disease of the animal lo which it first 
belonged. Thus, by neglecting Ihe necessary pre- 
aulioHS lo te taken la extirpate tbe virus attached 
1 a saddle or bridle, we are exposed lo lose a valua- 
le animal. Such details ought never lo be con- 
idered loo minulo for an owner; and full reliance 
ught never 'o be placed in a servant or groom. 
The cansequetees are too serious. We have already 
spoken of the titention requisite as regards ihii sub- 
jecl— lite repefilioQ would be SQperfluoiu. 



Of the Shoeing and <^ ill Efftett- 

This operation is one of great moment; we shall 
examine the good and bad effects which it may have 
upon ibe animal. This custom was not known lo 
the ancients — Ihe Raman writers make no mention 
of it. Most of Ihe diseases that afflict Ihe domesti- 
cated horses are located in their feel. Should we 
not ascribe this lo the custom of shoeing? And if 
these diseases were unknown at Ihe lime Ihat the 
custom did not exist, may we not conclude Ihat 
hence they draw their cause and origin? 

Our author slates that Ihe horses of the Emperor 
Nero were shod with silver, and sometimes ivith 
gold; but this was a mere luxury, for the shoe en- 
cased Ihe whole hoof. A celebrated Neapolitan 
author, has roosullcd all Ihe antique medals, and he 
remained convinced that the ancients were igno- 
rant of this cuslam. it would seem thai it origi- 
nated in about Ihe eleventh century. As it is, the 
custom has nol been adapted in all countries, and 
has undergone many modifications with different 
people, some of whom have only partially adopted 
it. The Neapolitans. Spaniards and Germans, for 
Instance, to lliis diiy shoe their horses only on the 
fore feet. 

We may be allowed to ask, whether it be likely, 
that nature, in forming so beautiful an animal, 
should have hestowcd upon him feet unable to sup- 
port him, on long journeys? Is it nol true thai wild 
barses do wiihaut shoes? And can il be denied, 
that they are enlir<^ly useless to Ihem? Finally, 
is il nol well known that Ibeir hoofs are more or 
less hard according lo the nature of Ihe soil upon 
which they live? Lei the mountain horses alone be 
compared with those living on marshy grounds, and 
the great difference in the nature of Ibeir hoofs will 
be at once perceived. 

But the true git of Ibe question is, to ascertain 
whether, under existing circumstances, Ihis custom 
can be dispensed with. Undoubtedly not. Our 
horsei have too far degenerated, and il cannot be 
denied Ihat the inSucnce of domestication has ren- 
dered these animals incapable of resisting the hard 
bodies upon which Ihey Iread or lie. We must, 
ihercfare, continue lo shoe; bul Ihis operation must 
be performed in such a way, as lo produce good 
iffecti alone. The importance of Ihis cannot be 
loo much insisted un, if we bear in mind Ihe great 
number of diseases Ihat are occasioned by bad 
shoeing. 

Of the ftrit S/weing-.— 0/ Rettiff Nona, and the 
reason uihy Ihey arc lO, 

The coll should be shod early, in order to accus- 
tom him lo support Ihis operation which is at first 
very annoying lo him. Upon this first shoeing al- 
most always depends the good or bad conrormalion 
of the fool. Care must tie had to touch as lightly 
as possible the beel and fork, and particularly, lo 
use only very light shoes. Most horses are reitiff 
under this operation, and it is improper to Irea 
ihem harshly in consequence. 

There are horses thai are very gentle in the sta- 
ble, that cannot be approached when they are tied 
for shoeing. And Indeed it cannot be expected that 
they will remain quiet, before a forge fire, or when 
an awkward smith has burnt or pricked them. 

The hoofs ou^hl lo be pared very htlle. This is 
a faull which most farriers commit, that of paring 
too much. They usually open the heel, and remove 
a part of the props of the foot and of Ihe fork, so 
thai tbe horse before long haaa tendency lo become 
hoof-bound- Inslead of opening his heels he cloaca 
them. The hot iron should never be applied to Ibe 
sole; this is Ihe worst of Iheir bad customs; io do- 
ing this Ihey frequently burn the sole lo the quick; 
or by paring too close Ihey arrive at the quick, bjr 
which the horse is rendered tender- footed. 

Finally, and il cannot ha too much bsialed upon, 
it U Dot tbe fool (hat should be toade to fit tbe shoe. 
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but (he shoe to fit the foot By buruing the sole, 
(he foot becomes withered, and hence arise many 
disorders, such as the soies, Sec. 

The pernicious custom of re-paring (he hoof 
should not be tolerated. The injury thus made is 
incalculable. It is as if we were to scrape off the 
enamel of our teeth. The portions thus removed 
are essentially necessary for the healthy condition 
of the hoof. When the injury has been done, the 
custom is to attempt to remedy it by applying oint- 
ments; but the immoderate use of these occasions 
(he disease called pied groB, If this ointment is ne- 
cessary in certain cases, it is in many more very 
prejudicial. 

(To be continued.) 



INSTANCES OF FALSE PHILOSOPHY RE- 
SPECTING AGRICULTURE. 

(Extract — from the British Farmer's Magazine.) 

Burning of clay for manure had been practised 
in different parts of both Scotland and England 
about a century ago, but seems to have been aban- 
doned in Britain, though still practised in some parts 
of Ireland. And Mr. Craig in Cally, by Kirkcud- 
bright, having travelled that kingdom ''with his 
eyes open," as he says, and observing some people 
burning clay, he returned to Gallaway much pleased 
with the important discovery; and having at the 
flame time found out, as be also imagined, some 
plant that cured the dropsy. Having communicated 
the discovery as to clay to two of his neighbour 
farmers, Mr. Boyd of Merton, and Mr. Wallace, 
they commenced burning clay for manure, and pa- 
raded the discovery and the modus operandi in the 
newspapers, in such flattering terms, as to excite 
considerable interest. They represented their dis- 
covery of burnt clay for manure as "destined to 
mark a new era in agriculture." They said when 
once the clay kiln was kindled, the wet clay, as dug 
from the subsoil, continued to bum without any fuel 
or combustible matter; that clay was easier burnt 
than moss; that when burning with greatest keen- 
ness, a stranger would be apt to think that the fire 
was extinguished; that the chief secret lay in keeping 
out the external air, and that 700 cart loads of clay 
required only the expense often or eleven shillings* 
worth of fuel, with other things equally surprising. 
Mr. Wallace was so much pleased with his plan of 
burning clay, and his success in raising turnips with 
the ashes, that he said he would not carry dung 
three miles though he obtained it gratis. 

Such bold averments from respectable farmers 
could not fail to stimulate others, and especially 
those who had more theory than experience in farm- 
ing, to make trial of this new species of manure. 
Accordioely Mr. Young of Hareburn, W. S., Mr. 
Alton of Muirston, W. S., Mr. Steel, W. S., and 
many others, not onI;f made trial of that species of 
manure, but had their names mentioned in various 
public prints, as proselytes to the discovery, which 
was expected at one time would have in a great 
measure superseded the use of dung for manure. 

But this freak, which commenced about 1815, 
lasted only a very few years, and I have not seen 
nor heard of clay being burnt for eight or nine years 
past, though I have traversed every county south of 
the Tay within that period. I have not indeed been 
within twenty miles of Kirkcudbright since the clay 
burning commenced there, and cannot say if Mr. 
Craig or his friends still continue the practice, or if 
they raise by that means turnips of double size and 
weight from those he could raise when dung was 
used as manure, as he mcntionod some years ago. 
But 1 travelled (and with open eyes too,) more than 
100 miles in the Gallaway counties last harvest 
without perceiving the smoke of a single clay kiln. 

Had these gentlemen duly attended to the quali- 
ties of burnt clay, they would have found that it 
could only operate as manure by communicating to 



the soil the small portion of soot or carbonic mat- 
ter formed in burning, and which might be more or 
less, according to the quantity of vegetable matter 
in the clay, and the manner of burning, so as to 
preserve that matter from escaping. Or they might 
also have found that when clay is so completely 
burnt or roasted as to be formed into something re- 
sembling brick dust, which nothing but acids will 



cupier of land, having rills or atreams at their coo- 
mand, not only to direct them over such hill, pti- 
ture, moss, or other waste land, as local circnm- 
stances will permit, but to take everj opportunity io 
their power to render such water muddy, by thrown 
ing into the stream such earth as may be come it, 
so as it may be deposited on the moss or waits 
ground, over which the water can be made to floir. 
If that were done in every situation over ivhick 



again reduce to clay, such granulated matter, when __ ^..^ .., ^,^. „.*«„„„„ vt« «* 

mixed into a clay soil, would open the pores of the I the water couid^liir made 7o p'aVsTthc hnd soetk 
adhesive clay, and render it more friable. The soot riched, not by the water, but by the sediment it 

.« nnlv a tAmnnr^r,, r^on f .moll o._ ^^^uij jeposite, would sooo bccomc tcH, pcrfaapi fiftj 

times more valuable, even for pasture, or for beise 
cropped, where that was thought expedient 

Thus far there can be no doubt of the proprtetv 
of irrigation. But how far what is termed scieotifie 
irrigation can be rendered efficient beyond the pro- 
portion of sediment deposited I now entertain strosr 
doubts. Indeed I am convinced that the only beie- 
fit to be derived from irrigation is merely what sedi- 
ment the water leaves on the ground over which 
It flows. It clearly appears to me, that setting the 
waters on the meadows for three weeks or so id the 
beginning of winter, and as long in the month of 
March, is altogether fanciful, further than in so Air 
as it deposites some enriching sediment, and in that 
case the water need not be kept over the meadov 
more than a day or two at a time, till the moddj 
water became clear. And the oftener that this u 
repeated during winter or spring, the more will the 
meadow be enriched. 

When water is kept on either a clay loam or mm 
soil more than a day or so, till it can make iU de- 
posites, it sours and injures the soil, and tends to chill 
and destroy the richest plants, and to raise op a 
their stead the marsh plants and aquatics. 

If the waters of the Thames immediately betow 
London, where human excrement generallj cofoi 
niuch of the surface of the river, and all the fillk 
of that overgrown city is mixed with the wato: v 
If the strand, called the Tumble, ninninc eaitwaid 
rrom Edinburg; or even the Mollendiner bmrf 
Glasgow could be set upon land and detained (9 
they deposited the riches they contain, they meS 
fertilize large tracts of land. But to talk ofwm 
jock water, or clear ibountain rills, even thonVfaa 
^e post or two should occur on their banSfSh 
ri6,ng land is purely fanciful. Even where a mL 
carcjas or petrifying quality can be trae^Tn ^2 
S "'*' »"ch streams, all the effeet these eoaS 

But^^rr"*^ ^^ ^"'^ ".* ^"'P •» «he bSSt 
bankP «H ^^ »^«': o'^^flows the holms on ib 

pZ^' 'i f '"^^"^ ®""^^«» '"ch land. 

S '",•/'"•"«?• !^»>»<=h cannot be too mSTiSS^ 
bated, has not indeed been reeenUy inlredS 
noris It h freak of an individual or tiiS/bat^' 

ton m»ch°J ^"*^" P'.*^*'«^ '" EnglandTt'nd i fc 
SrotUnd 'ti""»^°d«d, and even^ntrilaeed^to 
Scotland. 4d as one good crop is generalirreaM? 
after burn.j, tenants who have offy rtemlSEi 
l?i?!'V^ >»<ll^ ^00 often seek presU rel?i?S2 



or carbon is only a temporary manure of small ac- 
count, and which could not operate more than for 
one crop; but the mixture of burnt clay Into a stiff* 
adhesive soil, would, so far as it went, prove a per- 
manent improvement, tending to change the me- 
chanical arrangement of the clay soil. For these 
purposes I would wish to see clay burnt, but by no 
means to be applied to any other soil than that of an 
adhesive clay. This distinction does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Craig or his converts, and 
they say they applied the burnt clay to the raising 
of turnips, which in Gallaway were not likely to be 
sown on a clay soil, but on one that was light, and 
to which that clay would do harm, by rendering it 
still more dry and open. If any of the advocates 
for burnt clay can point out how it can operate as 
manure otherwise than in one or other •( the two 
ways I have mentioned, their knowledge in these 
matters must far exceed any thing to wlich I can 
pretend* At any rate the total abandonment of the 
practice shows that it was merely a freak 

Irrigation is another improvement that ii too much 
neglected by some, and by far too highly extolled 
by others. The overflowing of the Nile seems to 
have first suggested irrigation, which has leen prac- 
tised in different parts oj England, and its effects 
have been represented by Mr. Young, M*. Wright, 
and others, as interesting. It has also bcio tried in 
Scotland on a small scale, and such favoirable ac- 
counts have been given of its success at might have 
been expected would have induced all who had pro- 
per command of water to put it in practice, hai 
though the success of irrigation has been minutelj 
detailed by a gentleman who may well be consi- 
dered as a competent judge of its etTects, and though 
others have recommended that improvement, it has 
not yet been much attended to, but on the contrary 
it has been given up with, where it had been com- 
menced at considerable expense, and was most like- 
ly to have turned to good account. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, having seen 
the dashing accounts given of the success of irriga- 
tion in England, commenced that improvement on 
a large scale, on his estates in the counties of Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk and Dumfries. Pie formed upwards 
of thirty meadows on the banks of the Esk, the 
Ewes, the Teviot, the Etterick, and the Yarrow, 
which cost his Grace between two and three thou- 
sand pounds of expense in forming. And the High- 
land Society, ever attentive to improvements, sent 
the Reverend Dr. Singers to make repeated surveys 
of these meadows, and his report, which was pub- 
lished in the third volume of the society^s essays, 
was creditable to the reporter, and seemed to place 
that improvement in a favourable point of view. 
From the flattering accounts given of irrigation in 
England, and so far corroborated by Dr. Singers, I 
was induced to recommend the practice in my sur- 
vey of Ayrshire. But now that I have been able 
to pay greater attention to the subject, and seen 
most of the Duke of Buccleugh^s irrigated mea- 
dows abandoned, I have become a good deal scep- 
tical on the subject. 

I am satisfied that wherever water can be set upon 
any piece of bare, sandy, gravelly, or rocky soil, 
during the winter and spring, it will %ery much en- 
rich such land, especially if the water conveys and 
deposites earthly matter or sediment On that ac- 
count I would wish to see every proprietor and oc- 



'. .! .-..*. '•"o.e^en wbeD they know knii^ 
mit that It .*juriou. to the «,» IdAuuiT 

waT^rpL iro^**'*"!" ?'"•' » tbSToilta... 
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aoU, and to bring it into action b j the ap- 
f calcareous or other stimulating maaures. 
)Q the loss or the vegetable matter in the 
burnt is not the only injury sustained by 
ition. For when any open light soil is sub- 
this fierv trial, the burning not only dissi- 
vegetable matter, but it adds to the great- 
: of that species ot soil, by making it still 
{, dry and open. Even in clay land, where 
art of the soil is an improvement, it is not 
g the herbage, but the subsoil, that when 

the soil opens the pores of the stubborn 
improves its mechanical arrangement. 

iti of moss is burnt, one good crop only is 
but from the cinders formed m coke, 
the weather never can again reduce, the 
omes by far too light, open and dry, for 
rwards yielding such crops as when fire has 
en applied; and the chief herbage, after 
ling, is a small plant of a red colour, rising 
as the hairs of a man's beard, called the 
wrpurium, which grows every where on 
kes and other buildings, or on rubbish of 

and burning, however much it has been 
nded by men of high pretensions to agpi 
knowledge, is and will ever be reprobated 
ko have paid due .attention to the subject. 
r room permitted, I would merely say that 
. certain portion of flour may be extracted 
tatoes, that can only be done by throwing 
) mucilage and fibrous parts of that root, 
ontain far more food to man or beast, than 
inod in the farinaceous part of the plant, 
to the foolish clamour raised by Mr. Cob- 
inst the use of potatoes as a species of crop 
ood, it is so superlatively absurd, even for 

to have written and published, that it can 
ite laughter and contempt. 

1 stated in the general report for Scotland, 
d in the name of the Board of Agriculture, 
average yearly profit of the Ayrshire dairy 
iter deducting feeding, amounted only to 



for them to conduct, and the whole concern being 
their own, they would more readily attend to it than 
servants can be expected to do. A man of ordinary 
caution, acting for his own behoof, is more likely to 
make good bargains, and at far less expense, than 
can be expected'from a dashing overseer who acts 
for others; who is not himself conversant in dairy 
husbandry, but has been by some of his friends put 
into that ofKce for a piece of bread. In an institu- 
tion of the moderate extent 1 have suggested, the 
owner's wife and daughters, if he had. any, would 
more likely do justice to the feeding, milking and 
management of the cows and their milk, than could 
be expected from "a bevy" of servants who are un- 
der partial control, and have not themselves the 
least interest in the matter. 

I stated these opinions to some of those who con- 
sulted me on the subject in 1824, when the rage for 
joint stock companies was irresistible. I am still of 
the same opinion, and confident that dairy systems 
on a large scale must either draw a higher price for 
the milk they sell, than smaller and cautious dealers 
could sell it for, or that the concern must be injured. 

William Aiton. 

HamUton^ February 18, 1829. 



than half as large as those in the rest of the patch. 
In fact I have never teen any advantage arise either 
from carefully trimming, or ruggedly mutilating an- 
nual plants; on the contrary much injury certainly 
follows." 8o far this intelligent and practical far- 
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TOPPING AND PULLING FODDER FROM 

INHIAN CORN. 
"Mr. Bordley says he has stripped the blades, and 
cut off* the tops, when the corn was nearly soft 
enough for roasting ears, and that no difference was 
observed between this and the rest." If the gentle- 
man had measured the product, he would have seen 
a marked difference. It was discovered early in 
August, IS 10, that proper grasses for soiling my 
cattle would soon be very deficient; and on the 30th 
of that month, one row of com in a field of 13 acres, 
was topped to ascertain how the plant would bear 
early cutting. It was thought that it had received 
no injury. On the 31st of the same month I recom- 
menced feeding the cattle with the tops cut daily as 
wanted. These lasted until the 18th September. 
AAer this the blades were stripped, commencing 



nd two shillings. How the Board suflfered | where the topping began. They fed the cattle un- 

ves and the public to be so far imposed on ••' ^^'^ '^'^ -^ rk-««k.. i.. *u r. — :„«. 

matter is not for me to say. But when it is 
red that no well-informed farmer would keep 
that did not ^ield her own weight, or che 
f the cow every year in full milk chee*c — 
valuing farms it is usual to estimate the rerft 
laid for each milch cow at from six to nine 
, according to the quality of the lanl— and 
len a farmer lets out the milk of hiscows to 
D called a bower, who gets the milk but per- 
il! the labour about the cows, the rent paid 
des the dung, from £10 to £17, acording to 
ality of the pasture and local siuation.— I 
len these well known facts are merely re- 
it is quite unnecessary to say one word more 
ite the error into which the Bord has been 
by a misplaced confidence. 
; plan of supplying large cities lith milk, by 
ig elegant buddings, with costl state-rooms 
5 cows, steam engmes, and otbr expensive 
itus, was far from being the »est mode of 
tiing that valuable article to tb inhabitants, 
lost proper method seems to bcfor a few such 
rs, as may have been bred inthe dairy dis- 
and who have been turned ot, or given op 
farms, to commence keeping! few cows in 
large city, and gradually to inrease the num- 
t what their stock and circuauances can com- 
, but never exceeding from (teen to twenty 
to be kept by one man at oce. A man so 
to the dairy management, mst be a good 
I of the qualities and prices ofinilch cows, and 
err species of their food, andiow they should 
&ated. His wife must be weloualified to feed 
ows and to manage them andlneir milk. An 
lishment of that extent wouinot be too great 



til the 5th of October. In the process of topping 
and blading, one row was left entire, standing be- 
tween the row which had been topped on the 20th 
of August, and another row that was topped on the 
2d September. These three rows were cut off by 
the roots on the 2d of October, and hauled in and 
set up separately, under my own inspection. They 
were husked and measured on the 8th of November. 
Produce of the row that had not been topped and 
stripped, nine bushels and five eighths of corn in the 
ear. 

One of the rows which had been topped and strip- 
ped measured seven bushels and six eighths; and 
the other topped and stripped row measured seven 
bushels and three eighths of corn in the ear. Thus 
it clearly appears that mutilating the corn plant be- 
fore its fruit is perfected, is a very injurious prac- 
tice. The injury done to my crop by this manage- 
ment was clearly seen some time before the three 
experimental rows were cut off. Throughout the 
whole field the husks were generally dry and open, 
except on the row which had not been topped and 
stripped. On this th^y still retained a greenish hue, 
and were close set to the ear, when the plants were 
cut off by the roots. 

As several writers on agriculture had asserted that 
the tops of potatoes might be cut and given to the 
cattle without injury to the crop, I cut off the tops 
from a row running through the middle of a very 
luxuriant patch. Care was taken to cut them in 
that way which was supposed least likely to prove 
injurious to the future growth of the plants. The 
debilitated appearance of the second growth of the 
tops determined me not to risk a second cutting of 
them. M^hen the crop was gathered, the roots in 
the row that had been cut did not seem to be more 
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A DIALOGUE. 

Mr. Skinner: October 14, 1829. 

My farm is one of the best in the county. One of 
my neighbours, of a second best class and more in 
debt than myself, called to take a social dinner and 
glass; during the time we were thus agreeably em- 
ployed, we discussed the usual topicks; Internal Im- 
provement, and the facilities of moving, brought us 
on the never ending point of discussion, was it bet- 
ter to improve our farms or move? But I will give 
you the end of our dialogue. 

Myself. In short, durmg the excursions which I 
usually take, for the real or supposed benefit of my 
health, I sometimes see and always admire a neat 
farm house surrounded by well cultivated fields, 
buildings, and fences, judiciously arranged and in 
good repair, and cattle of every kind in good con- 
dition. 

On such occasions I am tempted to call and see 
the interior and generally find a hearty welcome. 
The husband, the wife, the children, each in their 
place, knowing and doing their respective duties, 
enjoying happiness and comfort as far perhaps as 
human nature will permit, with a spare room or two 
for a relative, a friend, or an occasional visiter. 
Where then, I am tempted to exclaim, is the neces- 
sity of moving to the new and fertile lands of the 
West? Surely we have plenty of land, plenty of 
the good things of this life, if we apply a little in- 
dustry, a little good management, and a little self 
denial in the use of the good things which are so 
bountifully provided for us. 

But when necessity compels me to take refuge in 
an ill conditioned house, surrounded by worn out 
fields, fences unfit to guard the scanty crop from the 
half starved cattle. The husband burdened by debt, 
flying to the bottle for relief, the wife forced to en- 
croach on the station of the husband, the children 
clamorous for indulgence, the servants idle and 
wasteful, who would not in such case seek a change? 
Removal from the associates of ruin, might break 
the chain of mismanagement, and a happy result 
might ensue. At all events, necessity, that severe 
but often just master, might force exertion, and 
if greater ease ensued, and old habits returned, 
so much of the weary load of life is put off, and the 
fertile region they visit is in its turn visited by the 
same destroying hand which has cursed the land 
they have been compelled to leave. 

JVeighbotar, Stop, stop, for mercy's sake — you 
are on your hobby horse and will assuredly ride me 
down; tell me at once, what you would have me do, 
and how shall I produce such a desirable reform! 

Myself, Do! Why this you know is the day of 
Antis, and societies of all kinds; form anti-goix^o- 

TO-THE-WKSTKaH-COUNTRY SOCicticS. 

Here my wife, to whom, if the truth must be spo- 
ken, I am much indebted that my affairs and farm 
are so much better than my neighbours, hearing of 
societies came into the room a little excited. 

Wife, Societies, indeed: — You remember the day 
you went to the Agricultural Societv of * * * "^ when 
the fox-hunters took down your ^nces, laid open 
vour farm to the half starved cattle of the neigh- 
bouring town, wasting and destroying half your 
crop. And does your companion forget the broken 
limb he got in coming home drunk, when he had 
been attending a meeting to form a temperance so- 
ciety? 

Jiystff. But, my dear, you have not heard my 
plan; 1*11 take a patent out for it. ' It is no less than 
that every well regulated farm hou»e shall have its 
society. The husband president, the wife vice-pre- 
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■ident, the children secretaries and committees — 
the discussions shall he held during the long winter 
evenings. Our neighbours shall he honorary mem- 
bers; the constitution, the American Farmer. In 



especially fruit trees, and the whole in a state of per- 
fect cleanliness and regulari^* 

As Mr. P. wishes to introcfuce a taste for pictur- 
esque gardening, he has appropriated a certam per- 



ils excellent pages, we shall have ample choice of tion of his own garden to that purpose, and as a spe- 



subjects, and in due time, by selecting with judgment 
and executing with caution and skill, we shall trans- 
form our barren wilderness into fertile fields. 

W^t, The American Farmer recommends indus- 
try and sobriety; you had better begin by breaking 
up you present meeting, and each look to your own 
business. — This was a kind of choaking damper, so 
we drank off our glasses and adjourned. 

Yours, truly, Agrestis. 

Cowntyj Jdaryland. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
FOXITE POTATOES. 

Mr. Editor,— If the valuable variety of the po- 
tato called Foxite, is not cultivated by the farmers 
in your vicinity, I will take the liberty to recom- 
mend them as deserving their attention. In the sum- 
mer of 1826 1 was fHVored with a visit from my re- 
fipected friend Dr. James Mease, of Philadelphia, 
Vice President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural So- 
ciety. He observed to me that he had not in New 
England met with any potatoes which could com- 
pare with the Foxites, and that they were in Penn- 
sylvania valued as superior to all others. In April 
following he kindly forwarded to me about half a 
bushel, which 1 planted, and the produce answered 
my expectations. In the Spring of 1828 I furnish- 
ed Joseph Bartlett, Esq. with seed, and he raised 
about twenty bushels, but owing to a thin soil a 
considerable proportion were of a small size. The 
present season the same gentleman has raised about 
eighty bushels and they are of a good size. He used 
plaster of Paris in the hills, but no manure. I believe 
the produce is not so abundant as from some other 
varieties, and they require a strong soil. Dr. Mease 
in his letter to me says, <'l hope the difference be- 
tween the climate of the Old Colony and Pennsyl- 
vania will not cause any difference in the quality of 
the potatoes, which here, are finer than any I ever 
ate, foreign or domestic. But justice must be done 
in the boiling: they must not be allowed to remain a 
minute in the water after they are done, the water 
must be poured off and the potatoes should remain 
a few minutes to evaporate all the moisture; they 
will be then dry and floury, and the flavour fine." 

Some difficulty is found in boiling them to prevent 
their crumbling in pieces; but when brought on the 
table they are of a pure white color, floury and ex- 
cellent in flavour; and a valuable property in them 
is. that they retain all their excellent qualities till 
May or June, though I believe it best, as with all 
winter vegetables, to cover them in sand. 1 shall 
in a few days forward some of the Foxites to Mr. 
l{us$eWs seed store, that they may have a trial 
among your connoisseurs. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 

James Thatcher. 

Plumouthy October, 19, 18S9. 
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A VuiT TO Parmentier^s Nursery and Botanic 

Garden. 

The brief notice I took of the establishment of 
Mr. Parmentier, in the 31st No. of the Farmer, was 
drawn up in such a hurry, that I propose continuing 
it from memoranda which I brought with me; and I 
am the more impelled to this further notice by the 
fact, that the public attention has not been attracted 
to this establishment in any thing like a proportion to 
its merits. I confess that as Mr. P. has said but lit- 
tle about it in the public prints, I was surprised to 
find such an extensive collection of the larger trees, 



cimen of what his nurseries produce, wherein bor- 
ders and parterres, fruit bearing and ornamental trees 
beautifully grouped together, unite the useful with 
the agreeable. 1 noticed in my former paper the 
dwarf apple trees, not more than three feet high, dis- 
posed in rows and bearing fruit, though it is only 
the second year since they were planted out. 1 
tasted the russetin of Montbran, which was very 
good, and brought a specimen of it home with me. 

The different varieties of Robinia gave me great 
pleasure; the pyramidal oak, by its contrast with the 
weeping willow, produces a fine effect; the silver 
poplar of Europe, the Japan aylanthus, resembling 
m its form the palm tree, of Ytry rapid growth; the 
annular willow, deriving its name from its leaves be- 
ing curled in a ring form, is a hybrid formed from a 
union of the osier with the weeping willow, and we 
are indebted for it to the Netherlands, where the 
male tree of this willow exists, we, in this country, 
having the female only. A great profusion of month- 
ly roses of different varieties, cultivated in the open 
air, without any kind of shelter. Amongst them 1 
remarked the Aca rose of Florence, of a red color, 
and having the odour of vanilla. The belle of Monga 
the splendid, the blood, the belle of Plaisance, &c. 
His rustic arbour and rustic scats, disposed through- 
out the garden with great propriety, produce an 
agreeable effect, by their natural appearance and 
their perfect harmony with the scenery around them. 

I paid particular attention to the vines and tasted 
some of the grapes; amongst the rest the golden 
chasselas, very good and sugary. The Tokay of 
Hungary, a delicious gra^e, and the mealier grape of 
Champagne, a very productive and hard}' kmd, and 
which has a very thin skin, and a great deal of juice 
without pulp, it has been cultivated now for more 
than four years without losing any of its qualities, 
and is slightly acidulous. Also running strawber- 
ries, both flowering and fruit bearing, red and white. 
His collection of Dahlias was in flower; one of 
them of a fiery crimson colour and very double, was 
dedicated in Europe to the Chevalier Parmentier, 
his elder brother. Mr. Poiteau, one of the editors of 
the Bon Jardinicr, (complete gardener) says in the 
71st page of that work, speaking of the collection of 
plants of his brother, which he saw on a journey he 
made to the Netherlands: "At En^hien, the amateur 
has only two gardens to examine m this little town; 
that of the Chevalier Parmentier, burgomaster, 
and thut of the Duke of Arenberg. Mr. Parmen- 
tier has a very just claim to the reputation he has 
acquired throughout Europe as a skilful botanical 
cultivator. His establishment is without dispute, 
the Uiost extensive manufactory, and the richest col- 
lection of plants that is to be found upon the conti- 
nent. The personal merit of the proprietor, the in- 
struction he affords, and the office of burgomaster 
which he fills, give a lustre to his establishment, and 
command? the confidence of the consumer. I never 
before saw so large a collection of plants from every 
region of the globe, assembled together in one spot, 
and on no former occasion have I ever found so 
many that were before unknown to me. The cor- 
respondence of Mr. Parmentier must be of immense 
extent, to furnish so great a variety of vegetable 
productions. The following are some that interest- 
ed me the most amongst the number of those that 1 
had never seen before. The "magnolia odoratisi- 
ma," a shrub of moderate height, which flowers four 
or five feet from the ground; the flower, which is 
white, is large, and has a very agreeable perfume. 
It already produces seed. The "gloxima scuti,*' 
the "azalea indica lutea," ^'cactus napoleonis," "ge- 
ranium arboreum/' "mimubus rivuiaria,'* "lilium 
longiflorum," very different from the japan lily, and 



a great number of liliaceous^ and other plants ua- 
known in Paris. 

Mr. Parmentier has also a very eztensire nursery, 
in which he cultivates ornamental trees and plaoti, 
as well as fruit trees. He has lately obtained a reij 
fine "Bigarreau," which he calls the **B, Napeleoa," 
and a pear which he calls "the Fortunate." Itii 
of large size, has a rich, buttery and deiicioos meat, 
and may be preserved till July. On account of 
these qualities, it is considered by Mr. P. as the 
most valuable pear that grows. 

The green-house department is kept in good or- 
der; I remarked the double nasturtium, lately is- 
troduced into this country. Its flower resembles the 
double yellow rose: also, different new kinds of 
roses. Amongst the rest, the nut-rose having a yel- 
low heart, the variegated '^campanula/* a neirptest, 
flowering for the first time in America. And; wbtt 
is worthy of remark, this establishment has not 
been in operation more than five years, and is placed 
in a soil formerly so stony as would appear to defj 
cultivation; a quarter of an acre still remaining as 
a specimen of the original sterility of the soil. 

A BAJLTUcoaKAir. 



Growth of the Vine ok the Allkgahiks. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. Somerait, Pa, Scpl. 21, 18S9. 

Sir, — I wish to communicate, through the medium 
of your respectable paper, to the German emigranli 
who have been engaged in Europe in the cultivatioB 
of the vine, that in May last I commenced the plant- 
ing of a vineyard on the Laurel hill, in this county, 
about ten miles west of this town, and have now one 
acre in vines, which appear to thrive esceedioglj 
well. I aan venture now to assert from experience, 
that the vine will do well on that hill; the only dan- 
ger I apprehended was from the early frosts io Un 
fall. We have now had three pretty severe frosts, 
one on the 4th, one on the 18th, and one on the 19tti 
instant, which destroyed the buckwheat not then 
ripe, both east and west of this hill— and that on 
the hill is yet in full vigor of ripening, and the vinei 
are perfectiv fresh and green. There has not bees 
any frost whatever there as yet The summit of 
Uiis hill, or mountain, as it may be called, is the di- 
vision line between this county and Westmoreland. 
It n the best timbered mountain in this state, con- 
sisting of the most useful kinds, for building, fencing 
and Ue\; and the soil is generally of a superior quality, 
preseuing many very favourable sites for vineyards, 
with sfuthern aspects. I have engaged a Germaa 
with hii family, from Baden, who tends the vine- 
yard, ani he has no doubt of their suoeeeding welL 
Any industrious family, with a small sum of money, 
having e^erience in this business, would do well 
here I bale no doubt. Every description of vem- 
tables thrle here remarkably HelL; and (here are 
no potatoesin America or Ireland superior to thoN 
I raised on ths hill. 

am, very respectfully. 

Your obd*t servant, 

Abraham Monnisoa. 
[If edito.ostf papers in the Atlantic eities wobU 
copy the abote, they would do a service to worthy 
"strangers wilin our gates,** and assnredlv promole 
a public interst by promoting the sabsUtutloo of 
wine for still-birned whiskey.] 



(Pronlhe New England Farmer.) 
SOY BEAN. 
As this plant krives well in this elimate, ind per- 
fects its seeds, iiroay not, perhaps, be amiss to My 
something of itiise and history. It is an anoaal 
Bean, not much blike those we commonly callivate, 
with an erect sim, shewing a alight tendency ts 
twine at the sinmit only; the flowere are veiy 
small for the geris, and reddish In anttary eksteis; 
the legumes are gnduloas, hispid with teimi brirt- 
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Irbain, with wbteh the whole plant it mare or lew 
cwlMd--(li«wpMltcbnlaio two orlhree beam nhen 
■Mhn. almiMl or ■ chocolale brown, aod ■omewhal 
ssaler Chan auj geaerBll; cuhiiaUd in this ci 
tn. It b«loogi (0 the genus Dolidtoi {D. Soja,) 
whiehalio affoidi uiicTcrat olber edible leEumes. 
I( U itid (o be Indigenous lo India and Japan, 
when, i» well m in China, and Cochin-Cbina, it is 
Terj geterallj cultivated far food, and probably 

CTerred for its great productireneu. A single 
n produced, and perfecil; ripened with m at the 
Botanic Uarden, 192 podi, with two to three beans 
in eacb. Whether in thi« counlrj, where so manf 
fine kpumes ate cultivated, it might be esteemed for 
food, IS doubtrul; Ibe ciperimcDl taaj easily be 
made. But its principal recommendalion at present 
if only as a luxury, affording the well known aauce 
called Soy, which at this lime it only prepared in 
Cbiaa and Japan— that of tbe taller country being 
usually preferred. The mode of obtaining thia 
caoee Is said lo be as rollowe: 

After Ibe seeds are boiled until they become soft, 
Ibet are mixed with an equal weight of wheal or 
barley Dour coarsely ground. This mixture is fer- 
mented, and a eerlaio |iroporlion of salt and water 
being added, Ibe whole is allowed to stand for two 
or three monlhi, care being taken to stir it every 
Aaj; and by the end of that time it is ready for use. 
Iti compotition then appears to be perfectly harm- 
leas, which cannot be said of many other sauces; and 
among the Asiatics it is considered beneGcial in pro- 
moting an appetite. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 

ChERHY STOCKS. 

Mr. EniTOa. — Your correspondent *'D." la your 

last numbei', presents for infarmalion Ibree qaeriei 

retpectiog fruit trees; — to the second only, I shall 

Sesame to leply. "Does Ibe common red cherry of 
BW England Turnish good stocks on which to 
gnn tbe different Tarieliet of the cherry, and If 
should they be used as standards, or grafted near 

Having made several allempli lo introduce 
famous Elkhorn cherry, the trees which [ procured 
from Mr. Painct's Botanic Garden, although re- 
markably thrifty, almost all perished. In August, 
1837, I procured from the same source a quantity of 
buds. It was eleTcn days after they were cut before 
Ibey reached me. I immediately inserted them in- 
to slocks of the common red cherry in my garden. 
They almost without exception succeeded lo uiy 
wish, and the next season they pushed forward to 
the length of about five feel, Tbe last spring Ibey 
were taken up and transplanted, yet they blossomed, 
and one of them farmed fruit, which, hawever, fell 
off before attaining to their full size. I inserted tbe 
buds in tbe branches, about 41 (eel from the ground, 
and they sre forming handsome, straight trees. I 
have no doubt but the common red cherry of New 
England will furnish excellent slocki for any fo- 
reign cherry, J- T. 

PlymoulA, Oa. 14, ISSfl. 



WINAN'S PATENT CARRIAGE. 
Ross Winans, esq. has invented a carriage rery 
■imple in its conbtruclioo, and likely to be of im- 
mense value to the carrying trade of Ibis country. 
He has obtained a patent for tbe United Kingdom, 
a* well as to tbe United Slaiea, where it baa been 
in aueccMful operatJoD bj Iha Baltimore and Ohio 



Rail-road company, since the month of Jannary last 
The road wheels are connected by an axle-tree 
which pastes through Ihem a few inches, the projec- 
tion forming a gudgeon on which a friction or secon- 
dary wheel IS hung or suspended. The road wheels 
have been made of cast metal, 30 inches to 3 feet 6 
inches high, and the secondary wheels 8 to 13 in- 
ches in diameter. Tbe latter wheels ire also ofcast 
metal, with the rim projecling on one side about 3 
inches, to bang oo the large gudgeon; on or against 
he inner periphery of this projection, tbe gudgeon 
f the road wheel works. The small wheels hare 
beir own ailetree on wbich they revolve. The frame 
of tbe carriage is brought to the underside of Ibe 
letrees, lo which they are secured by suita- 
ble pieces ofcast iron passing over their enda, wbich 
form tbe small gudgeons, and bolted down to the 
frame. In the lower side of these pieces of cabi iron, 
1 groove left for the small axlelrees to work 
when the carrjfge is drawn forward by the 
frame attached, as before described, to the axlelrees 
of the small wheels, it brings tbe road wheels also 
forward, performing a rolling motion in place of a 
rubbing one, on Ibe inner periphery of tbe small 
wheel, wbich easily turns, thereby transferring Ihe 
rubbing triction to Ihe small gudgeons. It is Ibere- 
fure clear that for one evolution uf (be small or se- 
condary wheel and gudgeons, the large wheel must 
make many evotu(ion& forward on tbe road. It is in 
this (be great value of tbe invention consists, and in 
the secondary wheels being selfadjusting. The car- 
riage is thus described in lis original state, but the 
patentee has made some great improvements by run- 
ning the secondary wheel in a box of tbin east me- 
tal; which holds a quantity of oil, by which means 
every rolling and rubbing gudgeon is completely oil- 
ed, and the oil prevented from escaping, and pro- 
tected from dust. The first experiment matie on this 
carriage was on a small scale, when half a pound 
hung over a puller, drew forward S cwt. equal lo S 
lbs. to Ihe ton, which would give at least 70 lo 80 
tons for tbe load of one horsej but inpractice upon a 
large scale it may not be found so much. Tbe ex- 
periment made on a level part of Ibe Liverpool rail 
road gives this result; S4 lbs- over a pulley kept 5 
Ions in motion at 31 miles an hour. This carriage 
was considered capable of improvements in its eon- 
slruction, and another of more perlect workmunsbip 
was made; with it 16 lbs. over a pulley kept Sj tons 
in motion at SI miles an hour, and two men by a 
wincb and strap, (they riding on the carriage) with 
13 passengers, brought it into a velocity of 13 miles 
an hour. The under carriuge weighed 14 cwt. hut 
for passengers it might be made ofbalflbe weight 
— indeed with this extraordinary improvement ii 
carriagei, we may expect to see two men in Iwi 
hours lake Iwehe or fourrcen passengers from Li 
verpool lo Manchester, a distance by Ibe rail road, of 
33 miles. It was very evident tbe winch with wbich 
the last experiment was made was too slight, 
the strap slipped so much that a great deal of (he 
power of Ihe men was lost. We congratulate Ihe 
public and the proprietors of rail roads on this dia- 
covery. 

We think that no email degree of credit is due 
to the president and directors of Ihe Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail- road company for the zeal and liberality 
with which they ascertained and encouraged Ibr 
grcat invention; and they have thereby obtained : 
right for themselves to use it, and all its ru(ure im 
provements. 

It seems demonstrated, to use the language oflhe 
Baltimore Gacette, "that Uufritlion and alnumht' 
fie reriatonee eombtned, upon that vagom on a noH- 
tontiU rail road, art aetvtuly tat than Iht renitonee by 
valtrtipona boat in a eaitM evenaltloui tpud. T' 
Baltimore and Ohio rail-road is so located ■• lo 
counter but one aummit between this cily and tbe 
Fotomae, and having once gained the nllcj (^Ihat 



river, it may ibeDce be eondiieted hf one paddal 
slope, no where exceeding four or five feel to tbe 
mile, to Ihe coal district* io Alleghany county; tbe 
road will Iberefore be io a eonditioD to realise the 
Pull benefit of Mr. Winan'a invention. This most 
important advantage would have juatided the cul- 
liog down of the ridge* and gaining ■ level between 
Ibis cily and tbe Patapseo, even nad tbe expense 
been double what it baa been." [MJ<t' SaiMn. 
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CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITERS. 
Once 00 a time, when sunny May, 

Was kissing at the April showers, 
I saw fair Childhood hard at play. 

Upon a bank of blushing flowers: 
Happy, — he knew not whence or bow; 

And smiling,— who could choose but love him? 
For not more glad (banCbildhood'a hrow, 

Waa the blue heaven that breathed above bim. 
Old Time in most appalling wrath. 

That valley's green repose invaded; 
Tbe brooks grew dry upon his path, 

The birds were mule, Ihe lilltes faded. 
But Time so swiftly winged his flight 

In haste a Grecian tomb to batter. 
That Childhood watched his paper kite. 

And knew just nothing of tbe matter. - 
With curling lip and glancing eye. 

Guilt giized on (he scene a minute. 
But Childhood's glance of purity. 

Had such a holy spell within it. 
That tbe dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again his baffled pinion. 
And hid hie envy and despair. 

Self- tortured, in hia dominion. 

Then stepped a gloomy phantom op, 

Fa)e, cypress- crowned, night's awful daughter. 
And proffered him a fearful cup. 

Full to the brim of bitter waten 
Poor Childhood bade her tell her name. 

And when tbe beldame muttered "Sorrow," 
He said, — "Don't interrupt my game, 

I'll taste it, if I n:uil, to morrow." 
The Muse of Pindus thilher came, 

And wooed him with the softest number* 
That ever scattered wealth and fame 

Upon a youthful poet's slumbers; 
Though sweet tbe music of tbe lay. 

To Childhood it was all a riddle. 
And "Ob," he cried, 'do send away 

That Doisy woman wilh the fiddle." 

Then Wisdom stole his hat and ball. 

And taught him, with most sage endnavor. 
Why bubbles rise, and acorn* fall. 

And why no tor may last forever 
Sbe talked of all ihe wondrous laws 

Which Nature's open book discloses. 
And Childhood, ere she made a pause. 

Was fast asleep among Ihe rose*. 
Sleep on, sleep on! — Oh! Manhood's dreams 

Arc all of earthly pain, or pleasure. 
Of Glory's toils, Ambition's schemes. 

Of cherished love, or hoarded treasure: 
But to tbe couch where Childhood lies 

A more delicious trance is given. 
Lit up by ray* from Seraph eyes. 

And glimpses of remembered heavenl 



"Tbe pearls and precious stones, tbe >ilk and 
gold, with which a coquette so studiously t»ei'eck> 
berscif, are a* transparent v*mi*b, wbich makes all 
faer defeeu the more apparenL" [CKi nm Mntim 
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(From the American Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
zine, No. 2.) 
FEATS OF SPORTSMANSHIP. 
Capt. S. of (be U. 5. Armj, nhen b boy, shot Hi 
a tax wblle in the act of running from him, and wilb 
a lingle rifle ball broke every one of its legf. 

The same officer has been known lo load and fire 
a common rifle, (U. S. Yauger) five limes in a 
minute, and hil a target of Ibe size of a dollar, and 
at the distance of Gfly yards, every lime with a sin- 
gle ball. 

He shoots on Ihe wing witb almost unerring cer 
lalnl; with tingle ball, nhen the object of his aim 
is not bfyond the range of bis riOe. 

One erening at niy cani|i in the wilderness, wish- 
ing to discharge and re-load my pistols, (common 
borgemao's wilb brass barrels,] I liaaded ~ ~ '' 
Ibcm to Capt. S. and requested him lo gin 
example of his skill in shooting. — He imnuedialely 
took Ihe pistol, — cocked it, — picked up an old shoe 
which chanced to lie near bim, burled it into Ihi 
air, — turned suddenly upon his heel and fired, — oi 
'Ciaminiag Ibe shoe, the ball had passed through and 
very near Ibe centre of it. 

He has repeatedly taken two potatoes or small 
billets of wood, — tossed ibem successively into the 
air^ and when in (he act of crossing each other'! 
track, or in range with each other as viewed from 
bis eye, he has, with a good pistol, passed a ball 
through both of tbem. 

He will permit any one standing at Ihe disf: 
of about Grieen paces from him, (o take a billet of 
wood, a slone or potato, and cast it into Ibe aii 
such manner that Ihe object will fall at an ei 



tile before it strikes the ground, the proji 

allowed lo practise any feints (o beguile the alten- 

(ion of Ibe marksman. 

It is worthy of particular remark, that Capt. S. 
almost entirely lost Ihe use of bis right arm,'bya 
wound iu the elbow, which had the effect in a great 
measure lo paralyze the arm, but Ibat in a short 
lime afterwards, be was able to display equal skill 
and adroitness with Ibe use of bis left hand. 

The foregoing interesting exploits were con 
nicaied by a pcrsond acquaintance of Capl. S. 
an officer of high repute iu Ihe army, and are t 
only among the Tariety of feals performed by that 
gentleman. 
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To Tbomi! 
Jtfif dtar Jtffh'ton 



WsshicglOD, N( 



Your situation, Ihronn at itich a distance from i 
and alone, cannot buE give ua all great anxieties li 
jou. As niucb has been secured for you, by yoi 
particular position and the acquaintance lo which 
you have been recommended, as could be done 
wards shielding you from Ibe dangers which t 
round you. But thrown on a wide world, among 
entire strangers, without a friend or guardian to ad- 
vise, so young loo, and wilb so little experience o 
luankind, your dangers are great, and still your 
ifeiy must resl on yourself. A determination nev- 
■ '- lo what is wrong, prudence and good humor, 
' -.o far towards securing to you the estimation oi 
■rid. When I recollect that at fourteen year; 
g.., the whole care and direction of myself vrai 
""n on myself entirely, -without a relation o 
-J fjua"""^ to ft"" "' g"""*' "■% «nd r»-("'' "• 



Lted from time to time, I am aslonisbed I did no* 
[urn ofTwilh some of tbem, and become as worthless 
(o society as they were. I had the good fortune to 
become acquainted rery early with some characters 
of very high standing, and lo feel the incessant wish 
Ibat I could ever become what Ihey were. Under 
temptation and dilTiculties, I would ask myself v\'bat 
would Dr. Small, Mr. Wylbe, Peyton Randolph, do 
in this siluation? What course in it will insure me 
their approbation? ! am certain ihal this mode of 
deciding on my conduct, tended more lo its correct- 
ness than any reasoning powers 1 possessed. Know- 
ing Ibe even and dignified line they pursued, [ could 
never doubl for st moment which of two courses 
would be in character for them. Whereas, seeking 
the same object through a process of moral reason- 
ing, and with the jaundiced eye of youth, I should 
oflen have erred. From Ihe circumslanoes of my 
position, I was oOen Ihrown inlo the society of horse 
racers, card players, fox hunters, scicnlilic and pro- 
fessional men, and of dignffied nien^ and many a 
time have I asked myselfin Ihe enthusiastic moment 
of the death of a fox, the victory of a favorite horso, 
the issue of a question eloquently argued at the bar, 
or in tiie great council of the nation, nell which of 
these kinds of reputation should I prefer? That of 
a horse jockey? a fos hunter? an orutor or an hon- 
est advocate of my counlry'a rights? Be assured 
my dear Jefferson, that these litlie returns into our- 
selves', this self-calechising habit, is not (riding nor 
useless, but leads to the prudent selection and stea- 
dy .pursuit of what is right. 

1 have mentioned good humor as one of (be pre- 
servatives of our peace and tranquillity. It is among 
the most effectual, and its effect is so well imitated 
and aided, artificially, by polileness, that Ihis also 
becomesan acquisition of firs( ra(B value. In lru(b, 
politeness is arlificial good humour, it covers the na- 
tural want of it, and ends by rendering habitual a 
substitute nearly equivalent to the real virtue. It is 
(be practice of sacrificing to those. whom we meet in 
society, all Ihe little conveniences and preferences 
which will gratify (hem, and deprive us of nothing 
worth a moment's coniideralion-, il is the giving a 
pleasing and flattering (urn lo ouc expressions, ivhicb 
will concilia(e others, and make them pleased wiih 
us as well as themselves. How cheap a price for 
the good will of anolber! When Ihis is in return for 
a rude thing said by another, it brings bim to his 
senses, it mortilies and correctslim in Ihe most salu- 
tary way, and places biro at the feel of your good 
nature, in the eye of Ibe company. But in stating 
prudential rules for our government in society, I 
must not omit (be important one, of never entering 
iniD dispute or argument with another. I never yet 
saw an inslanco of one or two disputants cqnviocin'- 
tbe other by argument. 1 have seen many, of Ibei 
getting warm, becoming rude, and shoaling on 

another Conviction is the effect of our own dii 

passionate reasoning, either in soliiude, or weighing 
within ourselves, dispassionately, what we bear from 
others, standinguncommitled in argument ourselves, 
it was one of Ihe rules, which, above all olbers, 
made Doctor Franklin (he most amiable of men in 
sociely, "never to contradict any body." If he was 
urged lo announce an opinion, he did it rather by 
asking questions, as if for information, or by suggest- 
ing doubis. VVhen 1 hear another express an opin- 
ion which is not mine, 1 say to myself, he has a righl 
to biso|)inion, as I lo mine; why should 1 quest! ''" 
His error does me no injury, and shall 1 beci 
Don Quixolle, to bring all men by force of argument 
lo one opinion? If a fact be misstated, it is proba- 
ble be is gratified by a belief of it, and f have nc 
right lo deprive him of the gratification. If be wants 
informaiion, he will ask i* and ihen I will give il 
measured terms; but if b' iill believes bis own si 
ry, and shews a desire t^ -■•lule the fact with me, I 
hear bim an*' uy oolhini ' 't hit affair, nff<>"iiifl 

if!.. —.f-r, .-,. Tl.«- -.^-,|,„., -. j,.o, 



lanla most frequently to be met with among vs. 
The first is of young students, just entered (bn 
threshold of science, with a first view of its >ul' 
nol ;e( filled up with the details and modifi- 
s which a further progress would bring to Jieir 
knowledge. The other consists of the ill-tempered 
and rude men in sociely, who h&ve taken up a pas- 
for politics. (Good humor and politeosss ner-> 
itroduce into mixed sociely, a queslipn on which 
Ihey foresee there will be a diffcrejice Dfopiaioa.) 
From both of those classes of disputants, my dear 
Jefferson, keep aloof, as you would from the infecl' 
subjects ofyelluw fever or pestilence. Consider 
yourself, when with them, as among Ihe patients of 
Bedlam, needing medical more than moral counsel- 
Be a listener only, keep within voureelf, and endea- 
vor to eslablish with yourself the hahit of silence, 
especially on politics. In the favored slate of our 
■try no good can ever resull from any aliempt 
:l one of Ihesc fiery zealots lo righis, either la 
fact or principle. Tbey are determined as lo Ibe 
facts tbey will believe, and ibe opinions on which 
Ihey will act. Get by tbem therefore as you would 
by an angry bull; it is nol for a man of sense to dis- 
pute (he road with such an animal. You will be 
more exposed than others lo have ibese animals sha- 
king their horns at you because of Ihe relation io 
which you sland with me. Full of political veoonif 
and willing lo see roe and lo hale me as a chief io 
the aniagonial parly, your presence will be to tbem 
what llie vomit grass is lo the sick dog, a nostruiQ 
for producing ejaculation. Look upon Ihem exact- 
ly wilh that eye, and pity them as objecli to whom 
administer only occasional ease. My ohar- 
nol wilbin their power. Il is in the bands 
of my fellow citizens al large, and will be consigned 
honor or infamy by the verdict of Ibe republicaa 
ass of our country, according to what tbemielvea 
ill have seen, not what iheir enemiea and mine 
shall have said. Never, therefore, confider thece 
puppies in politics as requiring any notice from yon 
and always shew, that you are not afraid to lea** 
roy character lo the umpirage of public opinion. 
Look steadily I o the pursuits which have carried yon 
to Philadelphia, be very select in Ihe society you at- 
tach yourself to, avoid taverns, drinkers, smoben, 
idlers, and dissipated persons generally; for it is with 
such that broils and contentions arise; and you wiil 
find your path more easy and tranquil. Tbe limiU 
of my paper warn me that it is lime for me (o eloM 
with my affection ale adieu. 

TuoMta JKrFBftson. 

EXERCISE. 
Persons whose habits are Beden(ary, deceive them- 
selves in(o a belief lha( mere physical exercise will 
preserve bealib; and accordingly lake daily walks 
for that purpose, while the current of Iheir thoughb 
remains unchanged. This we conceive to be a ra> 
dical error. The only exercise Ibat can produce a 



lally beneficial r 



suli. 



9 that which breaks up the 



ideas, [fox hunting for example,] and diverfl 
them into new and various channels. An eminent 
writer has said that it ought lo be Ihe endeavor o' 
every man to derive his reflections from Ihe objecu 
about him; for it is to no purpose that he alien hi' 
position, if his allenlion continues fixed to the sami, 
point.— This is no doubt true; and in order to tb- 
attainment of any advantage by exercise, eapeciall' 
walking, the mind should be kept open ta tbe ac 
cess of every new idea, and so far disengaged fri"" 
the predominance of any particular thoDghts, _, 
easily to accommodate itself lo the entertHi'><o"- 
which may be drawn from si- -mi inking ri-'f"--- 

He pays dear for his bread who lives tij Lu^iuiu • 
■•-unlT- 

je who hopes for glory bfp''' ^iw— «»Uf anai 
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TOBACCO. 

[There has been a great deal said in denunciation of 
tobacco, and few have dared to lift a pen in its defence, 
The writer of the following must have had a fume of 
inspiration from one of Silver's best Havanas, if sot 
from a leaf of the real Maryland weed:] 

Who most maliciously join hand and hand, 

The golden plant to banish from the land; 

WhoM break our pipes, and from our mouths pluck out 

The quid we roll with pleasure there about; 

And e^en the mild cigar would from us tear, 

AVhoae odorous breath dispels the clouds of care: 

They never, sure, at night when all was still, 

Did the clay pipe with generous measure fill, 

And sitting in an arm chair at the door, 

The white smoke from their lins in volumes pour, 

Observe it circling upward to the sky. 

And in fantastic shapes behold it fly. 

The thought-creating weed, they cannot know, 

This sovereign remedy for inward wo, 

TheyVe strangers to; the soft delights it yields, 

And calm content that every smoker feels, 

May they be ignorant of, until mosquitoes 

Shall cozen round their ears, and bite their nose. 

Till gallinippers hive upon their head, 

And oy them be each minute six times bled. 

And then obliged a broken pipe to get, 

And may the cut-and-dry they use be wet; 

Then may they draw, and puff, and sweat, and wheeze. 

And all their smoke not make the insects sneeze. 

FUMK. 



nscxpss. 



On a Mbthod of cleaning Silit, Woollen, and 
Cotton Goods, bt Mrs. Anne Morris. 

Take raw potatoes, in the state they are taken 
out of the earth; wash them well; then rub them on 
a grater, over a vessel of clean water, to a fine pulp; 
pass the liquid through a coarse sieve, into another 
tub of clear water let the mixture stand, till the fine 
white particles of the potatoes (the facula) are pre- 
cipitated: then pour the mucilaginous potato liquor, 
from the faecula, and preserve this liouor for use. 

The article to be cleaned should be laid upon a 
linen cloth, on a table; and having provided a clean 
sponge, dip it into the potato liquor, and apply the 
sponge thus wet upon the article to be cleaned, and 
rub it well upon it, repeatedly, with fresh portions 
of the potato liquor, till the dirt is perfectly loosen- 
ed: then wash the article in clean water several 
times, to remove the loose dirt: it may afterwards 
be smoothed and dried. 

Two middle-sized potatoes will be sufficient for a 
pint of water. 

The white faecula, which separates in making the 
mucilaginous liquor, will answer the purpose of ta- 
pioca; will make a useful nourishing food, with soup, 
or milk; or serve to make starch and hair powder. 

The coarse pulp, which does not pass the sieve, is 
of great use in cleaning worsted or woollen curtains, 
tapestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. 

The mucilaeinous liquor of the potatoes will clean 
all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen goods, without 
hurting the texture of the articles, or spoiling their 
colors. 

ft is also useful in cleaning oil-paintings, or fur^ 
niture that is soiled. 

Dirty painted wainscots, may be cleaned by wet- 
ting a sponge in the liquor, then dipping it into a 
little fine clean sand, and afterwards rubbing the 
wainscot therewith. [Trans. Eng, ofJIrls* 

Cure for Ague and Fever, or Bilious Fever. 

Within two weeks five of my children have had 
one fit of chill and fever, and myself one. I imme- 
diately gave an emetic; at going to bed ten to twen- 
ty grains calomel, and in ttie morning a spoonful of 
salts dissolved, every hour until the purge operates; 
this stopped the return; had \l not, I intendtaio xwe 
when clear offerer, a grain of quinine and pipenne. 



every hour until an adult takes ten or twelve. I wa- 
ger ten to one, that in an hundred cases, ninety will 
escape a return of ague, or bilious fever, by obser- 
ving the above, and not wait until they have three or 
more fits before taking the medicine; strong bitter ale 
is the best drink, and if this hot spell continues, 
without a good deal of rain, half the people in ma- 
ny situations will get sick. M. 
Jfear JVUmingtorij 23d Stpt 1859. 
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Baltimore, Friday, October 30, 1829. 



\W The members of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society are requested to meet on the 5th November 
next, at the office of the American Farmer, at 12 
o^clock, for the purpose of electing officers of the 
Society for the ensuing year. By order, 

October 19, 1829. Henry Thompson, Sec'ry. 

inr The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society will hold their next meeting at George How- 
ard's, in the city of Baltimore, on Thursday the 5lh 
November next. 



(nr New Silk Reel. — A Silk Reel has been in- 
vented by Gideon B. Smith, and may now be seen 
at the office of the American Farmer, which, it is 
thought, in consequence of its simplicity, will su- 
persede the Italian Reel. The Piedmontese Reel, 
the most approved one used in Europe, and the one 
recommended in the Manual published by Con- 
gress, is a complicated piece of machinery, requir- 
ing the use of four cog wheels, and other difficult 
work, to effect the vibration of the traversing bar — 
which vibratory motion is necessary for laying the 
thread on the bars of the reel in an oblique and 
crossing manner, to prevent adhesion. This vibra- 
tory motion is effected in Mr. Smith's Reel by a cy- 
linder, with an oblique continuous groove, which is 
traversed by a pin attached to the traversing bar. 
The cylinder is fixed upon an axle, at the end of 
which is a drum from which a band works upon a 
pulley on the axle of the reel. The drum is 18, and 
the pulley 10 inches diameter; their size, therefore, 

Erevents the possibility of the band slipping. A 
andle fixed near the nm of both drum and pulley, 
enables the reeler to turn the reel with either at 
pleasure. The operation of the reel is precisely the 
same as that of the Piedmontese Reel, and it may 
be varied to any extent at pleasure. We shall pro- 
bably obtain a drawing of the Reel for publication 
in the Farmer, as Mr. Smith does not wish to ham- 
per the progress of the silk culture in the United 
States by patenting his invention. We are request- 
ed to state that Silk Reels on this plan can be made 
here for 17 to $18, and that Mr. Smith will gra- 
tuitously superintend their construction. The Reel 
can be taken to pieces and put up in a few minutes; 
so that it can be transported in a compact form to 
any part of the union. 

t^ Mexico. — A rumour has reached us, via New 
Orleans, that the Spanish invading forces have ca- 
pitulated. This is probably correct, but the terms 
of capitulation as given by the report would lead us 
to suspect that the reporter was not well informed, 
as it is stated that about 1300 sick men were to be 
taken care of, and sent back to Havana, at the ex- 
pense of the Mexican government — Singular terms 
for conquerors to agree to! 

Latest Foreign News. 
Since our last there have been several arrivals 
from Europe bringing intelligence to the 1st Octo- 
ber*^ The news circulated a few days ago that an 
armistice had been concluded preparatory to peace 



between Russia and Turkey, on terms sinnilarlj fa- 
vorable to the former, turns out to have been on- 
mature — as the fashionable phrase is, for fabricatioiii 
of this nature. 

The Paris papers of the 28th of September, eon- 
tain the account of the conclusion of peace, as given 
in the London Atlas of the 27th. There was also a 
rumor, on the same day, of the renewal of hostilitiei 
between the Russians and the Turks. This report 
was somewhat strengthened on the 29th, by the fol- 
lowing extract of a commercial letter from Vienna, 
dated September 18. 

*' At the opening of the Exchange to-day. Bank 
actions were at 1 193, but they fell suddenly to 1190. 
This fall is attributed to the rupture of negotiations, 
serious commotions at Constantinople, and the de- 
finitive march of the Russian forces on the Turkish 
capital." 

It is somewhat suspicious that no dates are given 
for this intelligence of the "definitive march'* of the 
Russian forces. The -following intelligence from 
Adrianople, of the 9th September, as given by the 
Augsburg Gazette, is more probable. 

**The conferences were suspended on theSd,upoii 
a declaration being made by the Turkish Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that thej stood in need of fresh instruc- 
tions upon one of the points under discussion. The 
Russian commander granted them ten days, declar- 
ing that be would not wait beyond the 14th, for the 
definite conclusion of peace. The point in ques- 
tion is believed to be the indemnity, which is fixed 
at 25 millions of silver rubles; (about, £4,000,000.) 
Anapa Poti and Akhalzickare to be ceded to Rus- 
sia, who will demand nothing of the Turkish em- 
pire in Europe. — Whilst waiting for the definitive 
signature of the treaty on the 14th, Geo. Diebitsch 
continues his operations. The army holds itself 
ready to march, if on the day in question the Sultan 
has not come to a decision. Immense magazines are 
establishing at Adrianople, for the Russian troops." 
The Augsburgh GraEette also contains the follow- 
ing intelligence from Constantinople, down to the 
5th of September, inclusive, received bv express: — 
"Notwithstanding the proximity of the Russians, 
whose advanced posts are at Czurly, about fifteen 
leagues from Constantinople, tranquillity prevails in 
the capital, and the inhabitants hope that ere many 
days the treaty of peace will be signed at Adriano- 
ple. The exchange of couriers between the Rus- 
sian head-quarters and the capital is very frequent 
As to the conditions upon which the Russian com- 
mander insists, they are known to the Porte alone, 
who seems to entertain more distrust towards the 
foreign Ambassadors than towards the Russians. 
'Russia,* say the Turks, 'treats us with rigour, but 
not with bad faith.* It is rumoured that the letter 
addressed to the Grand Vizier by Count Nesselrode 
at the commencement of hostilities will form the 
basis of the negotiations for peace. The sum to be 
paid by the Porte as an indemnity for the war will be 
fixed at St Petersburg, and Turkey will give guar- 
antees for her fidelity in fulfilling the* conditions of 
the treaty of peace. No doubt of the early termi- 
nation of hostilities can be entertained, as the Otto- 
man ministers are completely disheartened, and ex- 
press themselves in terms of veneration and devoted- 
ness for the Emperor of Russia. We are assured 
that hostilities have been suspended until the peace 
be ratified. Nevertheless the works of fortifications 
are pushed with activity. The Sultan does not quit 
his camp at Barnis TschiHIick. The Mussulmans 
are enjoined not to lay aside their arms. This mea- 
sure, and the appearance of Russian troops at Kara- 
burna, on the Black Sea, and at Czurii, indicates but 
too clearly that Gen. Diebitsch intends to follow up 
his operations until the conclusion of peace." 

The following intelligence from Belgrade, Sept 
8, is also furnished by the Augsburg Gazette. 

"Letters from Adrianople, announce that the 
Turkish Commissioners charged with negotiatiooa 
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at the Ruteian beadqunrlen, endeaTour (o protract 
them, but Gen. Diebilsch has (lied n term peremp- 
loril;. afler which be will alUck the cnpilal nilhoul 
delay." 

Liverpool Cottos Market, Seol. 29. 

A pood demand for CoUoti today, chiefly from 
the Bpinners, hs« enabled the holders lo dispo-e of 
about 951KI bales at last week's price; Sea Islands 
may be quoted at l-2d per lb. higher than (he prices 
obtained at the public sale of the 2lit uK.and not 
DUDj offering at (he advance!'. 

From the London Prieu Currenl of Sept- 25. 

CoKon.— The inrurmation of Ihe destruction of 
(he Sea Islnnd crop, has had scarcely any effect on 
priees. There is a steady demand a( former prices. 

Ibhicco.— The marhet is tery heavy since the 
late arrivals. The delivery, however, is very large. 

CoBii ExcMAiiae, Friday, Sept. 25 — The fresh 
arrivals ofEnKlish grain during the week have been 
vtwj moderste, and the importations consist of about 
8,650 quarters of wheat; 1850 quarters of barley, 
and 8.300 quarlers of oats." The sales of new En- 
eliib wheat continue dull, and even ibe best quali- 
litaare lower (ban last advised. 

Notwilhslanding the frc^h arrirals of osia are so 
moderate, the quantity pressad on (he market from 
(he granaries is more ihan sufEcienl for Ihe present 
liiui(ed' demand, and we experienced to-day heavy 
sales for all descriptions of old at a decline of Is., 
and on Ibo new of Sa. per quarter of Monday. 
Beans and Peas have undergone no alteration, nor 
have we to notice any change in linseed or rapeseed, 
Havbe Makkets, Sept. 30. 

Com and Flour — 500 Petersburgh, alighlly da- 
maged, sold at 19f 50. The demand for American 
Flour is coDlined (o city consumption, 

Uiltonj.— Our rates for United Slates short staple 
have undergone no variation since our last, but Ibe 
favour we (hen noticed on ordinary to fair Sea 
Island*, has further increased, and the advance on 
these deicriptions may be estimated at 15(Di!0cen- 
limei upon last monlb. The sales since our last 
comprise SS59 baled, vie 1072 Louisiana al 94 a 
105 e.; 3499; Uplands, Mobile, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, at 77 a 95 c. 109 Sea Island, at l(i5 a 160. 
Further salea of Sea hlands have been made a( 
prices which are kept secret. 

Rice. — We have had a steady demand for the lasl 
ten days, and purchases of some magnitude. — Up 
to yesterdoy. 761 tierces and 115 hbis, weresold at 
19 a as f. I'hieHj at the latter pi ice. YeMerday,257 
tierces of Carolina were ^old a( 33 f. 50. 



Pri'cM CtnTent I'li Boifon, October 23. 
.Ippln, bce(. bbl. 2.00 * 2.bO. Bems. while, bushel 
l.uo a ].i». /f(i/, mess, bbl. 9.aDa9.5()) cargo Mo. 1, 
S.OO a 9.00; No. i, 7.00 a 9.00. BvlItT, inspec(ed, No. 
1, ncv, lb. .13 3 .15. Chrne, new milk, .8 a .S; skim- 
IDPd milk, S. a .S. Fhur, Baltimore Howard-sl. S.£a a 
e-hl; Gencoee,^ .00 o B. li; Rye, best, 9.1a a 4.(i0. Grain, 
i:orn. bu. .IIJaGS; Hje, .65» .69; Barley .61; Oats .36 a 
.38. H«ss'-I^d, iBt sort, new. II). .8. Pork, clear, bbl, 
le.flOa n.OP; Navy, mess, 13.00 b (3.00; CBr^o, No. 1. 
12.E0 a CI.OO. Sttdi, llerd'H Grass, iiushej, 3.D0; Orch- 
ard Grass, a. 00; Cowl Meadow, 9.00; Kje Gross, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oals Gross 3.00; Hod Top .ai a 1.00-, Lu- 
-erne, lb. .38 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, ;i3 a .£0; 
■pii do. KorLhern,.7a.Hi French .Sugar Beet 1.50; Man- 

■•l Wiirzcl . Hool, Merino, fuUTilood, washed, .35 a 

S; do. do. nnwa>licd, .iO a .30; do.thrce-fniirths, wash- 
., .30 a .93, Aa. h'jif blood, .Sfl d .311; do. quarter, 
n .it; Native, washed .i:5a.26i Pulled, 






a 38; < 



. iti s 



, .i'6 a 



•"Tl.SCJa .Si. 
j„rreiii in FMladtlphin. Oclober 37. 

iV.ov,- .iit..::^; liifi"; >iushc1$1.00a l.!5; 
ja lU.SO, primo3a9.50,ca rol; BiiKrr, No 



cask a ; bu. I.ID a I.I&-, Grririn, Wheat 1.10 a t.(S; 

Rye .60 a.65. Corn I. c. whUe, .48 a .49,1. c. vbIIdw, .50 
a .&2, u. c. round, .65 a .57; Oats .E5 a .31, Barley, Pa. 
.60 a .621; do. East. .6^ a.6 j^-, black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
iJnnu, Jersey .9 a .10, Virginia ,Sa .9, Western .7^ n .B; 
Hemp, SSO aiaS; Lard, .6 a .1 ; Oil, linseed, .69 b70 ; Fork, 
me^s, 13.00a 13, 15, prime 11.50b 12; cargo 10.50 a 1 1.OO; 
Ri«,2,60a3.00; rofcncca. Kentucky .4a .7,Vir. .4ia.7; 
MDO(,co[niiiunivasbedlb. .18a.23, half blood .£8 a .— ; 
three quarters blood .28 a .32, full blood 28 a .32; un- 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to quality. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

The beautiful estate, called ANDRBW3IA, situated 
on the Height*., wilbjn a mile of Wilmington, Uelaivare, 
and commanding an extensive view of that (own^ — the 
waters of the Delaware and Christiana, and of the rich 
and picturesque country in a circle of many miles. 

It consists of 166 acres, whereof 69 acres are nalural 
meadow, in excellent order, S5 acres of wood lands, 
and the residue in fertile arable land, well sustained by 
a regular course of liming. 

Ttie JIIaimDn lloiae is built of stone, pebble-dashed, 
and the interior walls studded throughout, so as to ex- 
clude dampness at all seasons, The dimensions are 
sixlj-two ond a half feet front by forty-fivo feel deep, 
with colonnades to the piazj;a fronting the river. The 
Mansion is built of the very best materials, and in the 
modern ilyle, having marble mantles and mahogany 
doors; and cost gls,40O to construct. The (awn, con- 
sisting of about three acres, is adorned with trees, 
shrubs and perennial and other flowers of Iho choicest 
kinds. The garden, adacbed, conUins one and three 
fourth acres of prime soil, screened by a board fence 
six feet high, and is well stocked witii choice peach, 
pear, quince and cherry trees, raspberry, gooseberry 
and currant bushes, strawberry and asparagus beds- 
There are two coaeh houses, stable for six horses, tool 
house, smoke house, seed bouse, bnin house, (supplied 
by a never failing fountain of the best water,) wood, 
aod wash houses, &c. fic. 

The Tcnanl's house is in view at a suitable distance, 
and is a largo, convenient two storied brick building, 
having two parlours, a kitchen, and Hie bed rooms. At- 
tached to it are a good spring houic, hen bouse and 

The Barn is of stooB, and in perfect repair; under- 
neath it is stablini; for si& horses and sevonleen head of 
cattle. The barn yard is sheltered by a high stone wall 
in front, and by a new stone shed running from the 
northwest gable end of Ibe barn to the aforesaid stone 
wall. The upper part of Ihe shed destined for hay is 
constructed ol wood, and hai several windows to ad- 
mit a free circulation of air, when required; the under 
part IS capable of Dccommodaling S4 heail of cattle. 
There is likewise a wooden shed attached lo Ibe wesi 
by south gable end of the bam. Thus the born yard is 
completely sheltered from the north and west winds. 

There are Iwo extensive apple orchards contiguous to 
the mansion, and tenant's house, and a lime kiln for 
burning oyster shells. 

Within two years the ditches of all Ihe meadows have 
been cleaned out, and new post and rail and hoard 
fences substituted in place of tlin old, and gales allotlcd 
to each field. 

The situation of Ibis estate is peculiarly advanta- 
geous, being on an excellent lurnpike road lo Wilming- 
ton, which ulTords a good market for milk, butter, poul- 
try, fruils, veRetables.&c; and not more Ihan two miles 
from (he Brandywine mills, where al all times wheat 
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Wilmington I'urriisb every desciipti 
grocery, dry good and hardware line. Owing to Iho fa- 
cility aHbrded by Iho mm ilfaioftont, which will com- 
mence running this month, and perform her trip to Phi- 
ladelphia in three hours, a person may visit that city, 
spend lire hours there, and return the same day to bis 
evening repast; and the approach to Ballinmre requires 
but a part of a day. Another advantage is ihc proximi- 
ty lo the Chalybeate springs, distant bve miles; whc" 
allhe season, many friends and acquaintances from tu. 
neighbouring stales are tu be met with. The last au' 
most important advantage in Uie location of Iha <>•■■'*> 
is in its unqUBStiorable salubrity, as eipc'— ■ — ' 
numerous family of the present proprieto 

For further particular* apply lo Capt. Ji,^,y -ik 
son, of U. S. Navy, Charles street, Ba' ■'-'—. "i ■ 
~""oi, to the pro"— ietor on the p--."i— 
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BAX.TIMOBZI PRICES OUHBEirT. 



Coy-Tccled foT the Jlmetiean Farmtr. 

BtLTiHoaa MiHKBTS.— There is tittle change in Sow 
since our lasl, IJoward street from stores being bold al 
J5.3J, and dull. -GaAiH. Wheat has declinetT about t 
cents, and sells readily at quotations; corn is tolerably 
brisk. Beef is dull al our rales. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, $6.00 n 13.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 r 8.00- red, 4.00 <■ 5.00— fine 
rod.S.OUs 13.00, forwrapping O.OOn 1 2.00— Ohio, eopv- 
mon, 4.00 n&.OO— good red 8.00 a 13.00— fine yellow 
ao.OOaSO.OO.- Itappahannock, 3.5O«4.0O— Kentucky, 
fine 4.50 a 7.00 — wrapping, 4.60 a 7.00. 

FLoea— best while wheat family, se.S5 a 6.75— stf 

per. Howard sL 6.£6 a ; city mills, 4. IS a 6.00; Su^ 

quchanna, — . Coau MESL,bb]. S,37i— GHiiH.bettred 
wheat, .90 a. 95;— best white do. .95 ■ 1. 05; ordioBTT 
to good, .30 a .95— Corn, white, .46| yel. .49 a .60; new, 
41— ItiE, .48 a. 50— Oats, S8. s .S9— Beaks, 1. 10a I. It 
—Pass, .60 a .66- Clovkb siEn,4.00 ■ 4.15— Tim OTHT, 
SaS.60— ORcnABDGR*»!,aa2.50— Herd•s,.^5■i.OO— 
Lucerne.37)B,50lb. — BAaLE>,,45a.50 — Flixbikd,.W 
— CoTTOH, Virg. .91 a .10— Lou. .11 a.11— Alab. .9b 
.10 — Mississippi -ID a .12— North Carolina, .8 ■.(— 
Geo. .Sa.lO- WuisaKV.hbds. Isl p. .E^f a £3— iobblt. 
.24 161— Wool, oommon, unwashed, lb. -15 b.!*— 
washed,. 18 a. to— crossed, .10 ii.22--ihiee-quarler,.» 

a.SO-full do. .30a-50, accord'g toqual U(Mr, Russia, 

Ion, 8*10 a — ; Country,dew.rolted, 120 ■ 140— wB(«^ 
rolled, 1708 190— Fisa, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l.hbL 

5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. 1, « 

5-50— Herrings, No. I, bbl. 3.76 ■ 1.00; No. 1,3 60 ■ 
3.75— Mackerel, No. l,5.S7l«6.50; No.t, 4.76;Nd.S, 
3.7,s— BicoN, hams, Ball- cured, ,9 a .lOj do. EBsdm 
Shore, .U^-hog round, cured, .7 a .8 — Fe»(herB,.M 
■ .31— Plaster Paris, cargo price per Ion, |4. 00, ground, 
1.S5 bbl._PrimeBeefontbe hoof, |4-00 a $4.50. PIdb 
Wood, by the vessel load, from 3.25 to 3.60; by the sin- 
gle cord, £.50 a 3.6St— Oak Wood, by Ihe vessel load, 
3.ib to 3-50; by Ibo single cord, S.60 lo 3.61^. 
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REMARKS ON THE GOAT AND SHEEP. 
1. 8. ScwNBii, Esq. 

Sir, — Among the many extraordinary facts which 
tbestutly of roBsil remains has exposed to our reflec- 
tions, it is not ainonK the lea&t of these, that as yet 
so bones of the caprine or ovine species have been 
detected. 

In the great and overwhelming catastrophe, so 
clearly indicated by the researches of the geologist, 
to have extended so generally and to have been so 
desolating in its effects, these species must either 
have escaped, or could not have had a previous ex- 
istence. Connected with a phenomenon so univer- 
sal, shewing its etTects in every eiplored region of 
the earth, the first snpposilion is highly improbable. 
As we find the remains of animals, superior in intel- 
ligence, in phyMcal strength, in capacity to endure 
suffering, or in means of escaping, to either of the 
species mentioned. Nor can we suppose their re- 
mains to have become completely decomposed, as 
we find well preserved, the remains of aniiuals of a 
far more fraj^ile osteology. Nor that they were of a 
limited rant>:e of habitat, and located within a district 
to which this general bouleversement of nature did 
not extend; as we find these animals now spread in 
every quarter of the ;;Iobe, natives of various cli- 
mates, and of dispositions disposed to rambling. We 
are driven, theieforc. as the most probable, to the sup- 
position that they were an object of creation subse- 
quent to this general catastrophe; and probably co- 
eval with the creation of man, or as an alternative, 
that their remains have hitherto eluded the researches 
of the naturalist. And when we consider the inoffen- 
sive characters of these species, their aptness to do- 
mestication, and how many of the wants of man they 
are enabled to supply, they appear peculiarly fitted 
for his exi>tence only, to receive his protection, and 
yield in return a support, and by thus creating a 
mutual bond of *lcpondence, (tiiuinish tbe lerociiy 
of a sav4ge life, and lead him gradually and quietly 
to herdintc and civilization. 

The diticrencfs of conformation between the 
abeep and the goat, are considered so trivisl^ as 
faardly to justify their being placed as distirct spe- 
cies. They wifl breed with each other, ^d their 
issue is prolific; and the ancients were^f opinion 
that sheep were merely a hybrid prediction. And 
yet that they are different in specie' •» generally 
admitted amon;; scientific men; and 'Otwithstanding 
their prolific issue, that there is » repugnance to a 
mixture, not known in animals p ^^® same species, 
is evident, as ^vhere herds of jOats and sheep run 
without control, on the west -oast of Africa, for in- 
stance, the breeds of each eiist perfectly distinct, 
and without the least cvidente of intermixture. 
Now if there were not some latural repugnance, 
when exempt from restraint hey would produce 
one common stock, possessin; the characters of 

both, and the peculiar marks i each breed would 

be lost. 

But Cuvier considers the »eep aiHi the goat as 
scarcely meriting the distinctin of different species; 
and Mr. James Nluirhead, in* statistical account of 
the parish of Urr, enumerati a hybrid produce be- 
tween the sheep and the go^. which is fertile, black- 
faced, and differs but lit« from the black-faced 
abeep, and that the inte ourse is common. Sow 
abould there be no mis-^^e "n this sUtement, we 
must accept the goat r^ the sheep as mere rari- 
eties of one species. ^«JJ»ng intercourae and pro- 
lific hybrids are ackr^ledged to be wiequifocal 
evidence of 8aroene8'*\ species. 

The doubt shoulc*^ i^^*^ in^k® tboae who have 
choice flocks of shs^' careful of the goeU in Iheir 
neighbourhood, foi^® '«"«' has no property which 
would be considei^ by breeders ea M ia|mveBeat 
en the former. ^^ , 
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The characteristic distinctions between the two 
breeds are these: The horns of the goat rise up from 
the head and then bend backwards, those of the 
sheep rise also, curve back, then curve forward and 
then backward, making a complete circular twist; 
the bones of the face of the goat are flat, forming 
the appearance usually called dish- faced in the 
liorsc; those of the sheep are arched, Ibrming the 
appearance called Uoman nose; the goat has a 
beard, the sheej) is wilhoui; the goat in his battles 
rises on his bind legs and strikes obliquely at his 
antagonist; the sheep stoops his bead and runs at 
his antagonist like the ox. 

The sheep is unquestionably the most profitable 
of the two breeds. The milk of the goat is more 
abundant and nourisliinti;; on this account he is ad- 
vantageously substituted for the cow, in the moun- 
tainous and rocky regions, in which he so much de- 
lights. His flesh is not much est^-emed, and next 
to his milk his skin is the most profitable produce. 
Tho sheep also produces milk, his skin is next to 
that of the goat, for similar uses; his flesh is es- 
teemed throu(i:hout the world, and his wool is uni- 
versally known and valued. 

The Cachmere breed of the goat is the most es- 
teemed for its wool, which is straight, long, white, 
and of a fine silky texture. And next to this, in 
value of wool, is the Thibet or Tartar breed, (a va- 
riety of the Cachmere.) These last have been 
lately introduced into France, and promise well. 
There are other breeds which produce a long hair, 
but none of much celebrity. 

That distinguished naturalist, Major Smith, speak- 
ing of the sheep, remark^: **At first no doubt it was 
without wool, but certain parts of Asia have a na- 
tural tendency to prolong the fur of animals; even 
of Carnivora and Rodentia. It is there we might 
conjecture, that the wild aegai^rus, (a goat,) length- 
ened aod refined its short hairy covering into ttiat 
of great length and the finest texture, ami the new- 
ly doaifsticated Argali first put forth the under 
uov»i» of its f,ir^ \o obliterate the setaceous hair and 
assume \Ue fl*;ece. The high Western basin of 
Cantal Konti, or Cachmere, the secondary valleys 
of ancient Taurus and Caucasus, the Chorassan 
and Caramania, and at length the environs of An- 
gora, or central basin of Asia Minor, about the 
sources of the Halys and Sakaria, may be consi- 
dered as the favoured nurseries from whence the 
improved fleece-bearing animals have gradually 
spread over the rest oi' the world. It was at the 
foot of Caucasus that Jason obtained his celebrated 
spoils.'* 

From the above extract, the domestic sheep is 
considered as the produce alike of the segagrus and 
the argali, a wild goat and a wild sheep; and the 
climate has produced from either or both of these, 
the very valuable fleece-bearing animal, now so ex- 
tended throughout the civilized world. The correct- 
ness of this opinion is highly probable, and he must 
have been a negli}cent observer, or limited traveller, 
who has not verified by his own observations, the 
powerful effect of climate in modifying the covering 
of animals. We doubt if the fine wool of the sheep 
can be maintained in a climate unacquainted with 
the rigors of winter; and where these are most se- 
vere, we know that the wool of the sheep, of the 
best merinoes, is to be much improved. The wri- 
ter of this article had once shewn to him, by that 
highly intelligent and valuable citizen, Governor K. 
of Maine, specimens of his shearing for several 
successive years, of the same flock of merinoes. 
The improvement of the wool was progressive and 
very evident. That of the last yearns would com- 
pare advantageously with the finest Saxon. The 
covrse he had pursued with his flock was, to select 
after each shearing, the best formed and finest 
woolled of the young rams, and preserve these to 
nui with the flock. 

Hut wia en evident ease of progretiive improve- 



inent from the elimele and e proper attentieii. 
Where the winters are mild, the cold rarelv below 
the freezing point, I doubt if more could be done 
with sheep than to preserve their wool from deteri- 
oration; and where in our country we have no See 
during the year, I have no doubt that the wool of 
this animal will lose in weight and. fineness of tex- 
ture, and become coarse and hairy. 

It would be highly valuable information, to ascer- 
tain these limits of improvement, maintainance and 
deterioration; and if the owners of flocks through- 
out the United States would bestow some attention 
on this question, it could not fail to produce valua- 
ble and beneficial results. 

Spain, which now furnishes in such abundance 
the finest sheep for the fleece, was, as far back aa 
1466, infeiior in its breeds of this animal to England, 
in which last country they were then considered so 
superior as to be the subject of a present from a 
king of England to a king of Spain. We see in 
this statement the powerful influence of climate 
upon this animal. Spain now produces finer fleeeei 
than England, with all her superior knowledge of 
breeding. Spanish wool is yet in demand for her 
finest cloths, from which it is fair to infer, as Eng- 
land has no doubt had unembarrassed accessto Spa- 
nish sheep, that these animals do not maintain their 
qualities in that climate, from causes independent of 
temperature, 1 tbould suppose, as it is sufficiently 
cold. 

England, however, possesses great varieties of 
breeds, and many highly valuable, adapted to her 
various localities, the result of great expense, and 
of the most intelligent and persevering attention for 
many years. 

The most celebrated of these are: 

1st. The ancient race or blaek-faced heath sheep.* 
The rams have horns more contorted than the me- 
rinoes, the females are without. Face and legs 
black or spotted with black; tail very long, a coarse 
shaggy wool extending over the forehead and nether 
jaw. 'Eyes c/i" a fiery wild aspect. Flesh peen- 
liarly fine and high flavoured. Carry from three to 
four pounds of wool, and are found in the northwest 
of Yorkshire, Noithumberland and Westmoreland. 

2*1. JVorfolk Sheep.— These retain in their large 
spiral horns and black faces, marks of originating 
from the heath. Have long dark or grey legs, and 
large bones. The carcass long, small, thin and 
wciik. The wool short and fir>e, from one and three 
quarters to two pounds the fleece. Of a voracious 
appetite and restless disposition. Arc found in Suf- 
folk and Norfolk. 

3d. The Dorset f/tecp— Horned like the second, 
and UbU:dly in both sexes. Stand high, upon small 
legs, and thin in the carcass. Wool fine and short, 
and from three to four pounds to the fleece. This 
breed has the property of producing lambs at any 
period of the year. 

4th. The JVUtshire, a variety of this last, but of 
more weight, and generally without wool on their 
bellies. 

5th. The Herefordddre. — JJorns common to both 
sexes, is finely proportioned and with short tails. 

6tli. The Hebridean is the smallest animal of the 
kind. \\i fleece rtrely exceeds one pound. 

7th. The Lincoln breed. — A hornless race; long 
wool, white lace, carcass long and thin, rough legs, 
bones large, pelts thick, coarse grained flesh. Wool 
from ten to eighteen inches long, and weighing from 
eight to fourteen pounds the fleece. Fatten slowly. 

8th. The Teeswater. — Wool shorter and lighter 
than the former; legs longer, and the carcass thick- 
er, firmer and broader. Flesh finer grained and 
more weighty. 

9th. The DithUy or New Leicester, differs fron 
other long woolled breeds, by its clean head, flet 
back, round barrelled bodies, fine small bonety this 

- - - — — - ' — — — — 

* See Major H. Smith on the Ruminantie. 
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pelUj and a readiness to fatten at an early age. The 
mutton is fine grained and high flavoured. The 
fleece weis^hs from six to eight pounds. 

10th. Devonshire JVots. — Long wool, white faces 
and legs, thick necks, narrow backs and high back 
bones. 

11th. Herefordshire. — Short woolled and hornless. 
White face and legs, carcass well made, affords ex- 
cellent mutton. Wool very fine, from one and a 
half to two pounds the fleece. 

12(h. South Down. — These have gray faces and 
legs, fine bones, long thin necks. Low before and 
light ia the fore quarters. The fleece very short 
and fine^ weighing from two and a half to three 
pounds. 

13th. The Cheviot breed, — Head bare and clean. 
Faces and legs white, subject to spots of dun. Fore- 
quarters small, body longi:, legs fine and covered 
with wool to the hoof. Fleece weighs about three 
pounds, 

14th. Hardwyck breed. — This race is peculiar to 
the rocky mountainous district at the head of Dud- 
don and £sk rivers, in Cumberland. Have speckled 
faces and legs, wool short, weighing from two to 
two and a half pounds the fleece. The wool finer 
than that of the heath sheep. 

Much attention has also been paid to the breed 
of sheep in France. They are generally the result 
of a crossing with the Spanish, English and Flemish 
breeds. 

The Flemish breed, common to both France and 
the Netherlands, is generally without horns, high on 
the legs, and derived from an intermixture with the 
Barbary long-legged sheep. 

The Solognots have a fine head, small at the 
mouth, generally without horns, wool curled at the 
ends only. 

The Berichones have long necks, bead without 
horns and covered with wool at the summit. The 
wool 00 the body white, close, short and curled. 

The Rouasillone yields a very fine wool, and is 
iSerived from the merino races. - 

The Jirdenoise is horned and bears a very fine 
wool* 

In Germany likewise the breed of sheep has been 
much attended to of late. The flocks of Saxony 
and Bohemia furnish wool of a very superior quality. 

Africa also has several breeds of sheep. The 
Adimain or long-legged breed, stands very high, of 
a robust make but with hollow flanks. The ram 
measures three feet high at the shoulder, and his 
length rather exceeds four feet and a half. The 
tail is very long and the neck short, and there are 
great differences in the quality of the wool from dif- 
ferent parts of the body. It has a heavy mane of 
hair. The subordinate breeds of this race are, the 
Morocco breed, the Guinea breed, which last was in- 
troduced into Holland, and produced a cross breed 
which produced lambs twice a year; and the Congo 
breed, distinguished by wattles beneath the throat. 

Africa has also several Angola breeds, and the 
celebrated Hottentot broad-taued sheep, indigenous 
to the Cape of Good Hope. This last breed has 
become extended, under various modifications over 
Egypt, Barbary, the Levant, India, China and Rus- 
sia, und in small numbers over all Europe and the 
United States. 

The last race which we shall mention, and which 
is extended over all Spain, is the justly fimed me 
rtno. It is too well known and too much extended 
over our country, to need as minute a description 
as its rare merits would otherwise require. It bears 
wool on the forehead and cheeks; the horns of the 



United States, and of many varieties, yet their his- 
tory and characteristic peculiarities are too little 
known to admit of specific descriptions. No infor- 
mation would be more desirable than that which 
would lead to this knowledge. If extensive breeders 
would turn their attention to this subject, and make 
their observations public, we would find that our 
country also, in its various climates, has a tendency 
to develop peculiarities which would constitute dis- 
tinct races. Nor can, in my opinion, the breeding 
of this or of any other animal, sensibly affected by 
climate, ever be carried to perfection, until the ten- 
dency of climate upon them is well known, and the 
efforts of breeders are directed in unison with its 
slow but never ceasing effects. 

In climates which operate deterioratingly upon 
the sheep, its good qualities can be maintained only 
by continued importations; and in such climates it 
should not be a question as to the advantage of 
abandoning its culture generally, and bestowing the 
time and expense wasted on these, upon animals 
more congenial to such localities. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN WOOLS. 

Our British wool trade, both in the London and 
provincial markets, has been, if possible, more dull, 
at still further reduced prices, during the last quar- 
ter, than that which preceded it; and in Scotland 
prices have been also on the decline; whilst wools 
of foreign growth, in the finest of which compara- 
tively little has been doing, have participated in the 
depression, though by mock transactions, or some 
other mysterious or knavish means, the holders have 
found means not to let their quotations fall to more 
than from 10 to 15 per cent, beneath those of our 
last quarterns report. 

We quote all the different kinds that we quoted 
last quarter, though from the dullness of the de- 
mand, most of the quotations are nominal; scarcely 
anything except the middling Spanish and Botany- 
bay wools having been saleable: — Saxony Electoral 
wool, 38. 6d. to 6s. 9d.; first Saxony, 2«. 6d» to 3s. 
6d.; second ditto. Is. 9d. to as. 3d.; locks and fleeces 
of ditto, lOd. to 28. 3d.; ditto lambs' ditto. Is. to 3s.; 
Austrian first ditto, 2s. to 58.; Hungarian second 
ditto. 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d.; Silesian, 8d, ditto. Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d.; Bohemian lambs' ditto, 9d. to 2s. M.; 
Leonesia ditto. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Segovia ditto, Is. 
2d. to Is. 9d.; Soria ditto. Is. Id. to Is. 4d.; Seville 
ditto, lid. to Is. Id.; Portugal ditto, 7d. to 9d.; 
Spanish lambs' ditto, lOd. to Is. 2d.; Van Dieman's 
Land ditto, 6d. to Is.; and British ditto, 5d. 54d. 6d. 
64d. 7d. 7H. 8d. 84d. 9d. 9id. lOd. and lid. per 
lb.— July 20. l^^f^' ^^' •^"S^- 
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Observations on the Rrxral Affairs of Ireland; or, a 
Practical Treatise on Farming, Planting, Garden- 
ing, ^c. By Joseph Lambert, Esq. 
[Extracts— from the British Farmer's Magazine.] 
Among his observations on fallowing, the follow- 
ing fs most valuable: — 

'♦Make it a fixed rule never to plough your land 
in wet weather, and the observant farmer will, no 
doubt, have often remarked, in the same field, the 
difference in the crop on a spot ploughed in bad wea- 
ther, and that ploughed when the soil and weather 
were dry. It is only on dry, sandy, or light land, 
that ploughing ought to be carried on in moist 
weather." 
He recommends fallowing, though 
•*Some writers have been against the system of 
fallowing altogether, principally from the delay of 
the process; this is the only argument against it; but 
it will and ought to be continued on stiff soils, or 
those of neglected tilth, as long as it is meant that 
agriculture should prosper. How can its utility be 
denied, or its advantages disputed, on stubborn ^-^'^ 



it not also a great means of restoring exhausted 
land? Some writers maintain that you may go on 
cropping land for ever by fallowing. Wheat it 
never so good grown in any other way, and it wiU 
not only return a greater produce, but more floor, 
fairer and better in quality, than that grown other- 
wise." 

The author's opinion of fiorin, and of other 
grasses, deserves notice. 

"Fiorin grass, {agrostis stolonifera,) called also 
joint or nine-kneed grass, which grows so common- 
ly in Ireland, and has been so much spoken of by Dr. 
Richardson, is not now sown as frequently as it had 
been some years ago, as it does not continue to yield 
abundantly after the second crop, and is somewhat 
more troublesome and expensive than other grasses 
propagated by seed. It is said to have extraordina- 
ry powers of vegetation, so as to grow after being 
made into hay, and even after remaining in stacks or 
lofts for a considerable length of time. 

"When planting, the grass or hay is cut up, leav- 
ing a joint to each layer; it is strewed then on the 
surface and covered to the depth of about two 
inches. I planted about an acre of it some years 
ago on a piece of moory land; the produce for the 
first crop was very great, equal to the heaviest mea- 
dow. The second crop was not more than two tons 
to the acre. It must be top-dressed after the second 
crop, or it will not be worth cutting. Some of what 
1 planted had been cut three weeks and apparently 
dry as any hay, yet it grew freely. The hay is suc- 
culent and good for horned cattle, but it is said to 
create the botts in horses. Fiorin growa best on a 
mixture of peat, marl, and gravel. 

"The niecest and most accurate obsenration of 
the botanist is necessary to distinguish many of the 
different varieties of grasses from each other, the 
similarity being so great between many of them. 
The most useful are the rye or ray grau, of which 
Pacey's variety (lolium perenne) is the most valua- 
ble, sweet-scented vernal grass, meadow fescue grau, 
meaaow Joxtail grass, rvugh and mooth staik mSadm 
grass, cocks' foot, white clover, trefoU, red clmr, and 
different varieties of the fescue. The rye grass I 
place first, as probably that of the greatest produce; 
the sveet-scented vernal, the earliest herbage, and 
which principally imparts a fragrance to the new 
mown hty. Clover is that which produces most 
nutrimcnt,the broad or red clover being equal and 
even superiO: to most in produce." 

is S"rtrk?owi.S^'"°' '" •'"' '" ^*'"« ^'"^ 
"Suppose you ^„t twenty cows into a reserved 
jield of twelve acrcon the 1st of June; if the land 
IS prime, it will anst^p ihem until near the 1st of 
July, but a quantity oi long refuse grass will proba- 
bly remain; on this it is tt,at I propose turning in for 
the first week, afte- the removal of your fattenins 
stock, at least fortvbullocki to remain till they eat 
down the grass onlj^ if in a week, so much the bet- 
ter; drive off the stres theif,say by the 8tb of July, 
and the enclosure m\st be preserved until the end of 
August, when you vM have another round of clean 
fresh grass for your U stock. There is no waste by 
following this method and it will be found hiahly 
beneficial to the stock^g well as the best economy 
Two or three turns by ^od management will be had 
out of each field durinl the summer and autumn. 
To those extensive in tftdairy line, I would advise 
the same practice. Goo^nclosures for this, as well 
as many other reasons, m enhance the value of a 
farm much. The closer ark more evenly your pas- 
tures are eaten down, the k^ler and better they be- 
come: and when grass groA too freely of a wet 
year, it will be inferior in fatting qoalities to that 
of a dry. \ 

"No man should pretend to jW decisively of Iho 
fattening qualities of land, or itSroof or staple for 
tillage, at once or at first sight lu only by ehame* 
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mw>,thBt he can decide. TfiegrBM; qualiUes of 
Und are more ekiilr ili^ccniible." 

On italt reeding he ttyn, . . r 

"One of the quicLest and most certain melhods ol 
raltetaiDK catile in the alall is, bj feeding with bran 
and liDieed oil miied. the (iroiiorliOQ Ino petLs of 
bran a day, divided inlo three feeds, and half a pint 
of oU to each feed, mixed well for small catliei the 
proportion to be increased for large." 

Among hi* obaervalions on dairying be advisca- 
«A calf intended for a bull, or even a heifer calf of 
a ptriicular breed thai you wish to imprare, «hould 
be let run at large with its dam, giving il the entire 
tnillE. If a calf is bad al its binh, it will never he a 
thriving or growing one, and (be lime lo grow and 
•well any animal la when joung and eofl; if neglected 
then, never espcct improvement The call— - I'-"'' 
are not let run with the cow, should have a 
cloture for themselves of soft sweet herbage; and 
when the weather permits, bo let out into such soon 
after being calved, as it will add to their beallh and 
growth; their pasture should be changed aUo ouca- 
■ionally." 

On breeding live stock he advises— 
"To avoid cODsanguinily and breeding from the 
■ame faini^, or what is commonly termed breeding 
tn-onil-in, as such will, if persevered in, prove high- 
ly injurious; you must therefore procure your nialei 
Irom those having a similar breed, but of different 
blood from your own. A skdful breeder will not 
use the tups bred on his farm, although superior in 
■bape to any he can procure; and those pDsset>ied of 
Ibe but stock, bolb of the short horn and long-horn- 
od cattle, keep two or three separate lines of blood 
to avoid consanguinity; but as crossing with diSerent 
breeds will generally disappoint when prolonged in 
the line, each breed in its kind should be kept dis- 



ample allowance to make waste; when exactly the ' 
same quantity was given to No. 4, Short Uorn,aslo, 
No. 3, Hereford, all the ivaile weiglied back, but 
Ihat of No. 4, being nolhing more (ban the sweep- 
ings of (lie manRcr, which shewed Ihat he couM 
have ale more if given to him, so that the eiact 
quantities ale only, arc herein slated, and not tvhal 
was laid before either of the above eiuhl steers. 

Food consumed by the Ihree best tlerefords, and 
three best Short Horns, viz.— 



No. l,2,andi,irtrt 

Swm 

From Nov. 4 lo 30 

Dec. t loSi 

18S9. Jan. 1 to 31 



No, I, 



10111 133S 
lOOiS 1165 
8704 1014 



3. Short Horn 

1 Tumiuf. H>T 

ll», ibt. 

11354 &i3 

13994 1421 



March asih. The live n 
Herefurits, and 1, 3, and3, 
taken as under: 



No. 1. Hereford, I 



} 14 No. 1. Short Horn, 14 
3 No. *. 14 

No. 3. 14 



No. 1. Hereford, 1. 17 



Herefordi No. 3, and Short Horn No. 4, r 



STATEMENT, 
Of a trial tiuftlulcd by hU Grau tiu Dtike tf BtA- 
J'ord, btlattn the Hertford arid Intpnnta Shorl 

Horn breed* of CatlU, in (As ordinary mods of 

fttding, tpillwui forcing bg artifieiai Food of any 

description. 

Four two year* old Short Horn atsers, vii. Nos. 1 
and 3, bred by Mr. Payne, of Shadwell Grange, 
No. a, by Mr. Maynard, and No. 4, by Mr. Wether- 
«l, of Holme-house, near Darhaglon.al! selected by 
Mr. Geo. Coates, author of tb« Herd hook; and Nos. 
1, i, 3, and 4, two years old Hereford steers, all 
bred by hi* Grace the DuJce of Bedford; both breeds 

C together inloa straw yard at Park Farm, Woburn 
t, on the 30lh of Uecember, 1837, and we" 
gi*en in the open yard at the rate of one bushel 
lurnips per beasi per day, with straw only, until 
May iaa, 1833, when their live weight* were taken 
u under, and put to graze. 



No. 1. Short Horn, 
. No. S. 
No. 3. 



1. H>r. Bwccd Turr 



HtrtfoTd. 

From Not. 4 to SO 
Dec. 1 lo 31 

1S£9. Jan. 1 to SI 
Feb. 1 to !S 
Mar. 1 to *4 


SWIHmiNo. 4. 
I7IS taO 1801 111 
3373 403 34B1 436 
4400 43S 4474 49£ 
3018 3GS 3066 4S0 
3263 313 3327 SGS 


March IMh, 1839 
4, were taken, viz. 

No. 3. Hereford, 11 


Live weigbt* of above No. 3, and 

qn.lN Cm. qn. 1bl. 
1 No. 4. ShorlHorn, II E 



;■!. qn. lb. 



C*t.qi 



No. I. Hereford. 8 3 No. 1. Short Horn, b 2 
No. 2. 7 3 No. t. BIO 

No. 3. 7 2 No. 3. 

No. 4. 7 No. 4. 7 10 

The above steers, taken from grata and put to the 
stall upon November Sd, I8!B, at the *ame time weigh- 
•d a* under-. 

No. I. Hereford. 11 3 No. 1. Short Horn. 11 3 14 
No. I. ID I No. 3. 12 2 

No. 3. 10 I 14 No. 3. 12 3 

No. 4. 10 30 No. 4. 10 2 

Hia Grace )he Duke of Bedford, finding thai No- 
3, of Herefords, and No. 4. Short Horn*, were in- 
ferior to the others, look those two out of the expe- 
riments, and as it had been observed upon a former 
(rial of lbs same kind, that if the Short Horn breed 
had not been gorged, bul giveo (he same quantity of 
fjod orly BB (he Hereford breed, the* would have 
done belter; No. S, Hereford, and No. 4, Short 
Horn, were also put to (he stall, when No. 3 Lad 
uucb Ibod given to him a* Iw could cat, with *a 



When they were sent (o SmJlbfield, and sold liy Mr. 
John Stopp, salesman, on Monday, March 30th, l63S,Tiz. 

Hereford No. 3. I. S3 and Short Horn No. 4. at I. SO 
*,* It is an essential character of all experiments, 
similar to lha( we have been enabled, by Ihe conde- 
scension of the Duke of Bedford, to detail for our 
readers, (hat they should proceed from a quarter 
placed far above all suspicion of partiality; and '- 
Ibis case we scarcely need observe, the account may 
be received with implicit confidence. The stale - 
nt is so circumstantial, it seems onnecesiary Id 
dwell on (he particulars; but a few general remarks 
may not be misplaced. In experimentsof this kind, 
intended so far a* they go to seilte an impor(ar' 
question, in which are involveif 
probable objection* would be 
*elec(ing the animals, or (o the animals themteli 
when selected. Indeed, we anticipate such will noiv 
be the case. Weare personally uoacquain ted nidi 
(he merKs of the Duke of Bedford's Hereford*, bui 
have heard them well spoken of. Of the Short 
Horns selected for the trial, we know more, and dii! 
many monlh* ago hear a strong protest agHins( Mr. 
CoB(e's *eleclion, a* not possessing the requisite de- 
gTM of blood, and as dencienl in general merit. On 
perusal of the stalemrni, this nrolesl appear* well 
founded, for we actually find on Ihe whole, tbe 
heavier Short Horns selling fur less money (ban tbe 
lighter Hereford'!; from which He infer (hey mu^i 
have been indifferent spEcimens of a breed, which, 
when good, is in high request. These remarks mw 
made chiefly wi(b a view to stimulate those who 
could essentially contribute to forward his Grace's 
view* oi aacertaiaing a fact imporlanl to Ihe public 
We know that hia comiuiatioD for the puichaae of 



hort horned *leer* wai quite unlimited, and IT lb« 
Lirist possible (rial which could have been bad hai 
lot Idkeii place, it u not owing to want of liboritilj 
II Ihe Duke of Bedford, bul apparenlly (0 a milap- 
i)ceheii«ion on the part of the agenl eniploved. 

[£<tili>r B. F. Mf. 

THE HOP MARKET. 
The trade with hops during the greater pari of 
(lie spring was dcp res singly dull, at from 3s. to 5b. 
per cwl. beneath our last qiiarler's average quota- 
tions; bul, owing la unfavourable accounts, either 
untrue or fallacious, from Ihe whole of our hop dis- 
li'icls, (hey have been, since old mid summer, gra- 
dually advancing in price, and were, (o-day, in tote- 
ribly brisk demand al the following prices, which 
iiTC from I0». to 2£. ii». per cwt. higher than are 
ihoie of our lasl quarlur's statement: — East Kent 
liops, in pockets, from 62. lOs. to 81. 8s-; ditto, in 
Imgs, .-il 10(. to 61. I61.; Mid Kent ditto, in pockets, 
i-l to 7^ 6«.; ditto, in bags, hi. 10*. to Gf ; Suisex 
ilitlo, in pockets, St. lOi. lo 61. i:it.; and ditto, in 
bags, SI. 159. (0 5L per cwl.— Juty 20. 

The speculations in the hop trade continue with 
inabaled vigour, parlies making their represenla- 
ions of the slate of the bines, and the probabililj 
if Iheir being any thing like a crop, in such a way 
s will best suit (heir speculative purposes. Tbe 
rollowing may be relied upon a* being correct with 
egard to (he stale of the growth in Ihe places 
lamed. In what i* called the Weald of Kent, thai 
s, in (he districts of Canterbury, Sillingbourne, 
lilranbrook, Gaudhurst, Tenterden, Marden, Ben- 
lenden, Rolvenden, Brenchly, and part of Yalding, 
here certainly will no( be a pocket lo an acre. Id 
he Dcigbbouihood of Tonbridgeandof Seven Oaks, 
ihey are very had, and there will be little or no pro- 
duce. Tbe best appeeraaces for a crop are in lbs 
leighbourhood of Maidalone, Coxheath, Lenham, 
East and West Farleigh, Bannin, Watetingbury, 
id part of East and West Mailing; but even there 
,ere may yet be a failure. In Ihe Sussex district*, 
thalis, Slaplehurst,Wadhurst,Ticehurst,NortbiRni, 
Rye, Udimore, Playden and Ewburtt, there will 
nol be half a bag. In the North Clay districls, 
if Newark, Re(ford, Southwell, and Ollerton, 
the duty will nol amount (0 one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and Ihey have paid (hree (bousand. The 
L(ies of Hereford and Woraester will not pay 
E than 3,000j., aod Ihey can pay, in what i* 
considered a good year, 60,0001. The betting at 
preseni is on 30,0001., eorae wilt back 93,000., but 
(hat is the oulside. [BriJ. far. Jfaf- 



(Extracts from the British Farmer's Magazine.) 
It is said that in Germany Ihe bee-master* re- 
move their hive* from the apiary (o the neigbboor* 
hood of &elds, where buckwheat is sown, while that 
VnvSlved many interwlsVir is f'*"' " '" ^7",,' '?^''"'n" """ "'"u"' ""?' ff ,?=* 
ould be made to the mode of I,'";" ^'T'^ '"'"'='' . '"', "?T%^f .I'l l''"^"^""!;; 
'1 hal bees are particularly fond of this honey is well 
known to every cultivator, but it is altended wi(h 
une bad consequence, viz: Ihe honey is inferior. 
No Gne-coloured virgin honey (the produce of a liri>t 
*warm, or a east,) can be had from a neighbourhood 
where buckwheat has flowered. Tbe colour is dark, 
aod Ihe honey is said to partake of (he high spiri- 
tuous quaiily of (he seeds so much, lha( bad effecta 
have followed, especially when given to children. 

In Harle'* Essay* the fnllowing passage occurs. 
It is an extract from one of ilishop Latimer's dis- 
course*, preached before Edivard (he Sixth, and as 
it relates to the Bishop'e own personal history, and 
is also a just piu(ure of Ihe ancient yeomanry, and 
moreover shows Ihe familiarity with which a king 
might be addressed in (hose days, i( is curious. 

"My father wa* a yeoman, and had londes of hi* 
own; onlye be had a farme of (hree or four pound 
by ycre, at the uttermost; and hereupon he tilled *» 
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Vaoli ■■ keple btih » dozen men. He had >falke 
Iwfthundredthaps, and my mother rovllfed thirty 
kiae. Ha wHi able, luid did Bnd the kyniraliar- 
BBMMi wilt) bioiMire and hy» borte, whylc he cum« 
Ut the place Ibal lin thould tecyve Ihe kyn^e'a wa. 
KCh I remembre thaC 1 buckled hya baraes, when 
£« iTCDt into BiHckheaih Teiite. He kt|>te me to 
tebole, or ellei I had iiot been able to hiive preached 
before the kynge's mHJeitis now. He marryed roy 
lUten wilb five pouude, or twenly nublea a pece; 
M Ibal he brought Ibem u|i in godliness and fe^r ol 
God. He ki-ptc hosjiitalilic for hi* pore neighbours, 
aad sum almcbi be gave to the punre, aiid all Ibys 
did he off Ihe sayd fartne." Thu aermoo was 
' d about 1550.— tTeiloA. 



HOUSING CORN. 
Hk. SuHvea. JUounI Clart, Oct. SS, 1829. 

Sfrf— I cannot rerrain from relating to jou lomo 
few facta, in addition lo those inserted in your moil 
■Blercating American Farmer of October IT, 18J8, 
ralttiog lo ibe housing of corn nitb tbe hutk» there- 
OK Go (be 33d instant 1 began pulling my new 
Dtttp; there had been some olil corn left in the bouM 
wilB Ihe bu«ki on, wbicb kept in (he highett perfec- 
tion. This, fur Hie purpose or removing i(, na» 
baaked, and in the act of removal, it ihaXered very 
BDcb from the cob. I therefore conclude, (hat if 
tbe Mid earn had been hulked ou( in Ibe common 
tnj last Nofeiiiber, all this siiadcring hnd more too 
woold have taken place through the tummer, and 
■Irewed the corn house floor wilh the grain, which 
WJHild haTe been measurahly lost: So that thus keep- 
ing tbe corn until wanted, through Ihe season, with 
it* eoel on, is like ki-eping if, that is, each ear in a 
lilUtf bag, and preserving it both froiti shaKeriog 
end in a great degree from tbe rats and other rogues, 
U alto from Ihe Hcvil; for 1 must observe now as 1 
runnerl> did, (bat Ihe only part of my la<>l year's 
corn in I1.0 busk, now Qy-billen, is (hul which whs 
nut covered ou( (n Ibe end of the cob by ibe busk, 
and of this but a few grains. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Jauu Cabroli.. 



BORTXOV&TUaa. 



Mouviiia St*! — Ik^dirt Answkbbd. 

Linnsan Botanic Garde 
J. S. SciHVEE, Esq. Oct a, 1S2 

Sir,— In your paper of Ihe 35tb ull. [ lee ai 
quiry at to what tree it is iIihI Mr. Cobbett 1 
"JSarnitig Star." I bad the lame inquiry made of 
KM by Professor Drown, some three v^ars since. — 
Uf reply was, Ibat when Mr. C. resided on tbis 
island, where he saw and described tbe tree referred 
I0| be lived next neighbour (o two very accomplished 
and aentimenlal ladies, noted also for their 'Move of 
flowett," and that I presumed It was a fancy name 
(bejhad given to the tree, which 1 considered must 
refer to (he Cornus florida, or lirge flowering dog- 
Kood, of our forests. Seeing the ladies some time 
Ibercafter, I asked them the question, and (old Ihem 
vbet 1 had stated} and they remarked (hat I was 
•rrfccdy correct in my conclusions. 

Vours, moat respectfully, 

WILLIIH PBlItCK. 



,-«."iV*ci.o 



Off TaiB or dtaiccii. 

Linniean Botanic Garden, ) 

- i....>.iiaR, esq. tht. E6, IBi9. } 

sir, — f hare to communicate lo you, the infor- 

u,tion (hat the highly int--'--"g tree called Ihe 

'ofo de Vaea, or Cow Trt^ , '■• 'ccat, has been 

■*^->wd, and i> "ow growing i, lOt-house. Thi 



Horticultural Society, and with other aocietie* of 
the kind in Europe, und thfy have for yean beea 
endeavouring to obtain il, and L am not yet nware 
Ibat they have succeeded. 

In your paper of Srpt. 1 1, you have given a de- 
tailed desciiplion of Ibis hi)ihly iiileresling tree. 
Yours, very respectfully, ' 

William PuacB. 



GaEAT Paostrct of Puupbihs. 

Ta^tmniUU, /fanoser Cg. Va. \ 
J. S. SuHHEa, Esq. OclnlHr-lS, 18£». \ 

Sir, — [ yesterday weighed thn produce of (Are* 
pmnpkia viiiti, raised in my g.irden, and among a 
crup of beets. There were turly-lhree pumpkins, 
that came to perfection, nliich ivtighed 189!li Ibs.i 
besides there were a number that did not ripen. 
Sixteen of tlie largest weighed as fDilows; GTt. 67. 
6ti, IJ6, 6ti, 641, 631, 631, 63, 6:1). 6^}, 6-i,60, 561. 
53 and 50 lbs. 1 never befure noticed the weight ul 
the produce of a vine, and lake the liberty ol ask- 
'ing you if you ever did, und what was the greatest 
weight. I have known a single pnuipkin to weigh 
U3 Ibi.; it was raised a gouil nmny years past, in 
(hii ueiEhbouihood, by Cul. Win. U. Winston. 
Wm. W.T*rLOfc 



THt: D.VHLIA. 
The present season has been very favourable for 
this and many other flower;. A few d^ys ago, pre- 
viouB to the frost, we stole awny IVoiii weightier 
carea to inhale the healthy and odoriferous biecses 
of Flushing. lo Ibe garden of Mr. Prince, we were 
very much surprised and deligbled to see bis ouble 
collection of dahlijs, which consists of upwards of 
a hundred varieties: there was the splendid George 
the fourlh, who, in this age of liberal opinions, cun.- 
descended to display his monarcbiiral glories in a 
republican atmosphere; Ihe cuuleur du rose, tke 
ponipone, and the queen of Naples, three new and 
very beautiful kinds— the fluwers are small, but the 
leaves being quilled, give (hera a deuided air of ele- 
gance; a new and briUiant chrome yellow, which 
exceeds all the yellows we ever saw in a flowerj 
Ibe Henrietta, also new and small, is an amber yel- 
low, deepening in colour from Ibe centre lo Ihe cir- 
cuniference, flowers in clutters, and has a close re- 
semblance 10 a chrysanthemum; an endless variety 
of reds, some of them very Sue. such as Ihe Eliza- 
beth eclipse, and some oibrrs; a l)eaulirul cherry- 
coloured, raiiuneulus-shaced Huiver; some eharming 
violet colours and pure white; indeed, there ap- 
peared to be every colour but blue, which never has 
been, and probably never will be in a dahlia; hu( 
tbe most magni6cen( of all this class of floivors is 
Ihe AleiShdrina viclorina, which grows from (en lo 
twelve feet high, and bears a proTusian of grand 
and gorgeous carmine-coloured flowers. 'Ihe 
priaecty proprietor presented us with a splendid bou- 
quet, which contained a choice flower from almost 
every dahlia in his collection, end iihich would have 
well repaid a Journey of ten times Ihe distance. 

[JViir Yffrk JUin-or. 
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POLE BEANS-DISH LBY SHEEP. 

Ma. SxiHHia: Cvmbcrland, Va. Oct. 15, IS39. 

1 take the liberty of sending herewith a few pole- 
beans, wbicb [ esteem of peculiar excellence; though 
it is highly probable you may have long been ac- 
quainted with their kind and character — their pecu- 
liar properties are, Ihey have no itrings, are perfect- 
ly tender even when yellow or ripe — Ihey ou^lit lo 
he fully grown, and filled up before Ihey are gather- 
ed for the table, at which lime Ihey will boil per- 
fectly teni*" •>■ much so as a young shoot of aspa- 
ragus, er' .' le found peculiarly rich and succu- 
'eoL Thk ij r—y product'' 1 v^en planted with 



weH planted on any good garden soil, and in tfaii 
!■■» Ibe; ought to be provided with polca (bnruFd 
feel in length, with tbe hrtnebes or braib left 
lem, so (hat (he vine of tbe bean majr bin an 
opporiuoity of running in every direction Httboat 
being too much crowded. 

I wrote toj'DU some lime since, in relation to tfct 
practicability of my procuring a couple of joneg 
Dishley ewes, (pure Uoott) and at what ratei thef 
could be obtained, delivered in Fredericksburg or 
fticbmoDd. Tours, with sincere regard, 

J. KiaKfATiicK 

[We realty wish Ihaf some one who has this breed 
of sheep unmixed would state in this paper, preeiw- 
ly, for what price (ficy will be willing to put theiB M 
board the s(eam boats, or deliver (hem to wagunsii 
thia place. Inqairiei have been very numeroui, 
and allhough wa know diflerenl fiirnis where (ba 
race Am btai pwe; we do not knou (hat Ihey bare 
been kepi so— and il is utterly impossible for n> to 
make purchases, much less (0 attend (o the undeiina- 
ble yet (roublesoroe details of reception and «Up- 
meiit. We think it probable that a person ownioga 
flock of tbe pure Dishley (or Bakewell) near tLi 
ciiy would find ■ certain sale, for ibirly annnaltj, at 
|13 each, put on board a boat or wagon with tbe ne- 
cessary food. Every day convincea us of the neeee- 
sity of JDBLio FAIRS On given days in spring tod 

utumn every year, fm Ihe sate of sloekcallls, nralei 

nd breeding stock of every kind II] 



(From the New Englaod Fanner.) 

PLANTING FRUIT TREES ON THE SIDES 

OF HILLS. 

DoDinT first observed (bat trees pusbed tbeli 
branches in a direction parallel to Ibe surface of Ibe 
earth. If a Iree stands on a steep, II pushes both 
towards Ihe hitl. and towards (he declivi(y; baton 
both sides it still preserves its hranehes parallel to 
Ibe surface. As there is an allraclion between tbe 
upper surface of leaves, and light, I am alto par- 
suaded, though not equally certain of it from expe- 
riment, that ihere is an attraction of Ibe same na- 

e between tbe under surface of teavet and Ibe 

■face of Ihe earth. This 1 consider as Ibe eaOM 
of the phenomenon. 

I had long obsened that tbe most fruitful or- 
ihards. and the moat firlile trees, are (bosc planted 
>n a declivity, and the stteper it is, Ibough not quite 
a precipice, the more fertitc will ihey prore. 

It is well known thai (he spreading of tree* tl- 
ways renders Ihem fruilful. Un a plain, howerer, 
Ihey incline lo shoot upwards; and therefore, art is 
called in by skilful gardeners, and applied in vatjens 
ways to cheek their perpendicular, and to proOMle 
ihdr lateral growth. But tbis point, which canonlr 
be gained on a plain by art, is obtained on ■ decli- 
vity by nature. There a tree loses its tendenc* to 
shoot upwards, and in order to preserve its branebei 
parallel with the surface, is constrained to put Uien 
in a lateral direction. 

Henee an important mle in tbe choice of orchudi 
and gardens. 



SUGAR FROM BEETS. 
The manufacture of sugar from beets, wbicb vu 
introduced into France by Napoleoq in 1811 ud 
(812, has inereassd lo sucban ex(eot,1ha( ther«at« 
now nearly 100 sugar manufaetoriea in IhaleounlrT, 
producing an annual amount of bflW.OOO kib- 
grammes, or 4,931 Ions. In Picardy atona, (be nun- 
ber of manufac(orieB is 26. While the prica of i»> 
fined sugar in Paris is lljd. sterling per pa»d,tbi 
manufacture is profitable. It it eidmated Ikal OM 
half of all the sugar eonsnmed in Pariif md mm 
eleventh of (>» <»••< ^uutitr eoDsimod in A'MMt 

itmiA^rn-r ....... ''- vhilanwr bb^ W— t. j 
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ll Mid, when ri Gneil to be uaequaltcd by an; olher. 
"Bulk Tot bulk, buwever, Ihe refined Wiul India eu- 
far, is sweeter thxn (bo reSned beet sugari biil 
weigh! for wei^bt, Ibe two are cqwally sweel." The 
diicovery of sug.ir in tbe beet mat was made by Ihe 
eeWirated GnrniHn chemist Marecrave, and an- 
nounced (« Ibe public in lT47. [JV. Y. /our. Cam. 



(From a late Engluh papar.) 
TsiiL or Mk. GoBHSv'a Stum CABfiMaK. 

Tba foJlowing obserralLons occurred upon an in- 
veilipitioa or the aleacu carriage of Mr. Gurnej, al 
Sir C. Dance's, near Watford, July mA, 1829: — 

Tbia carriage is not intended lor Iheconveynnee 
of pastcngers or baggage, bul ia intended exelusiTe- 
If as a drag, by means a( which a carriage wilb paa- 
MOgers is lu be drawn along Ihe road at a rate of 
bom eight to Icn miles an hour. 

The steam carriage has four wheels, and contains, 
besides the engine, a seal Tor (wo persoiif; the one 
being ihe *• ngineer, (he other (be s(eer9man. 

The engine is upon Ihe principle of tbe high pres- 
atire, and (be piston works hurizontally under Ibe 
bed of Ihe carriage. Tlie molioo is uiven by means 
of a crank Htlacbed lo Ibe axle of Ihe hind wheels, 
Kiid is SD managed, that Ibe power may be communi- 
CHled to one bind nheel exclusively, or be eiitcnded 
eq'ially lo balh, if required. 

The mode of action is therefore thus far different 
froDi thai which troterns an ordinary carriage, as in- 
■lead of being drawn furwuids by a power in front, 
Ihi4 machine is puaheil forwards from behind by 
means of power impressed upon Ihe ailc of tbe bind 

Tbe machine is steered by means of a bDrizonla! 
wheel fixed in front of Ibe seat, and eorainunicating 
Milh en axle of (he fore whi-eU in euch a manner thai 
the carriage may bo directed with greater precision 
(ban any carriage drawn by horses, under tbe direc- 
tion of a coachman. 

Tbe machine can be slopped ins(antly. The 
lenftb of Ihe machine i« the same as that of a four 
wheeled carriage without (he pole, about (en feet,9 
tbat when a carriaee with passengers shall be afBi 
ed lo i(, Ihe whole length of Ihe two carriages taken 
together, will not exceed (be length of 
wheeled carriage, wilb one pair of horses. 

Tbe friction of this upon ihu road will be that of 
k carriage wilb eight wheels, but 11 ii presumed (hat 
(he number of wheels may be easily reduced (o si 

This engine moved upon Ihe (urnpike road up 
bill of more than ordinary steepness, and round s 
veral turnings, for at least half an hour, at (he rale 
of from H Id 10 miles an hour, 

A barouche conlnining four people, (of whom Ibe 
writer of (his article was one,) vraa then atlacbed to 
it, end was drawn along with great facility, upon Ihe 
aame toad, and round the same turnings, avoiding 
the steepness of (be bill, al the same rate. 

The engine being of high pressure, and thererore 
•xpending lis steam, necessarily consumes a large 
quanlily of water and of fuel, and which rendersa 
tupply of water, indispensable at every half hour, 
and a supply of cake a( every hour, ao that dcjiols 
of each must be established at proportionate dis- 
tances of 4 and S, or 5 and 10 miles, according to 
Ibe rate of speed lo be delermined upon. 

The noise of the steam carriage, with tbe passen' 
ger carriage attached lo it, is nol so great as (he 
noise of a travelling carriage with two horses. — 
There is very little or no imoke from the burnlDg of 
the coke. 

The eight wheels of Ihe two carriages cause li 
dost than would a carriage with four wheels and two 
bones. 

Tbe danger to be apprehcDded froin an engine 



fion (he principle of high pressore, appears lo be 
logetber obviated by (ho manner in which the 
oiler is made, not in one capacious caviiy, but 
formed of a series of (ubcs communicating with 

ch other. 

The expense al which (his apparatus can be plied 
upon (he road, is staled not to amount lo three- 
pence* per mile. 

It is evident that before this mode of conveyance 

n be brought into use for public convenience, de- 
pots of water and coke must be established al fixed 
stations along Ihe line of road whii'h il is intended 
to Ir.ivel, and that its use must be confined lo that 
line, and lo tbat exclusively. 

It should seem that each fresh supply of water 
and coke need nol occupy above two minutes of 

One very serious dilficully will be opposed to Ihe 
general use of this mode of conveyance, in the dan- 
ger which will attend its unusual appearance and 
rapid moveoienls along a public road in frightening 
horses, bolh saddle and draft. 

Upon the whole, the impression which this inspec- 
tion has lel'I upon my mind, and giving due weight to 
Ihe many difiiculties and accidents which mutt una- 
voidably attend the introduction and first trials of 
such a novel and extraordinary vehicle, it ceilainly 
appears lo me that it will eventually, and at no dis- 
tant period, forco itself into very extensive use; and 
I do not see any olber objections lo il than such as 
may be overcome by lime, practice, and ingenuity. 
(Signed) J. W.G. 

Hone Cvunl], Jvl^^ S3, 1SZ9. 
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ECONOMY IN A FAMILY. 

There is nothing which goes so far towards pla- 
cing young people beyond tbe reach of poverty aa 
economy in the management of their domestic af- 
fdirs. 11 IS as much impossible to get along with- 
out it, as il would be lo get a ship across Ihe Allan- 
tic with half a dozen butts started, or as many boll 
holes in her bultom. [t matters nolwbether a man 
furnish lilde or much for his family, if there is a 
continual leakage in (he kitchen, or even in his |iar- 
lor, il runs away he knows not how, and that demon 
uiaite cries for more, like the horse leeches Uaut^b- 
ler, until be that provides has no more to give- Il is 
(he husband's duly lo bring into the house and it is 
the doty of ibe wife lo see that nothing goes wrong- 
fully out of il— not the leasl article, however unim- 
portant in itself, for it eslHblishes a precedent — not 
under any pretence, for il ope.ns Ihe door for ruin to 
stalk in, and be seldom leaves an opportunity unim- 
proved. A man gels a wife (o look after his aSairs, 
to assist him in his journey ibrough life, (o educate 
and prepare his children for a proper station in life, 
and not lo dissipate his property. The husband'! 
interest should be tbe wife's care, and her greatest 
ambition carry her no farther than bis welfare and 
happiness together with that of her children. This 
should be her sole aim; and (he theatre of her ex- 
ploits is in the bosom of her lamily, where she may 
do as much toward making her fortune as be possi- 
bly can in the counting room or work shop. It is 
not (be money earned that mnbes a man wealthy; il 
is what is saved from his earnings. A good and 
prudent husband makes a deposit of the fruits of his 

■ Tbe distsncB betn'cen London and Soulbamplon 
about eighty miles, and Ihe inside faro bj coach is 
12t. If it be true that the steam carriage will work (his 
distance with ease in ten hours al Ihe latest, Ihe cosr ~ 
Ihe proprietors will be exactly If. Now if Ihis mach 
can convey Iwenly passengers, and if each passenger 
should pay only 6). or about oaeGftb of the present sum, 
there would be a clear profil to the proprietor* of GOD 
percent 



labor wiih his besl friend, and if ihal friend be not 
to him, what lias he lo hope— if he dare not 
place conbdence in Ibe companion ofhiabosoDBi 
where is he lo place it. A wife acts not for liertelf 
only, but she is ihe agent of many she loves, and sbo 
is bound lo act for (heir good, and na( for her owo 
gratification. She should care nothing for Ibe pub* 
he applause, who has neither occasion or right to 
solicit it. Her husband's good is the end at which 
she should aim, hie approbation is her reward. Self 
gratification in dress or indulgence in appetite, and 
nure company than his purse can well cnlerlain, ars 
qually pernicious. The first adds vanity to exlrava- 
;ance — the second fastens a doctor's bill lo a long 
butcher's account — and (he laller bringi in(eiii|M- 

nee, the worst of all evils in ils (rain. 

There is also such a thing as being over-prudent 'm 
small mailers, and over-careless in larger ones, that 
thould be guarded against. — Save nol al Ihe spigot 
fvhileyou waste al Ihe bung. Let nol a sense of po- 
pcrty pinch you up at one lime, and the idea of 
ivealth make you eilravaganl at another. Ibe** 
nailers should be managed wiih a aleady and eveO 
hand; not as Iho business of a month or year, but 
through a person's whole life. As poverty is always 
eady to come, so should il always be guarded 
Lgainal; but in doing this let no one be so penurioua 
IS to make ihemnwan. — There is neither occasioa 
or, nor reason in Ihiaj but Ihe one evil is nearly equal 
o the other, and if it does not make the husband a 
bankrupt, lowers him in the eslimation of the publifi 
and makes him whal Ihe wife would never wish 10 
see in one she loves or respects. There is a medium 
course lo be pursued in order lo secure domestie 
peace and permanent happiness. 

This advice la homely and unfashionable, but it 
will wear and stand the lest of time, when those 
hIid would advocate a different course of conduct 
nill be forgotten, or what is worse detested. The 
giddy crowd which llullers out ils fthort period of 
summer, stands not Ihe first frost which speaks the 
coming winter of adversity; and their painled winga 
which fan the summer air keep out no cold — feed no 
I'amilies — give no bread to a hungry child — light no 
fires to warm Ihe benumbed lingers of a molher. 
I'bey will ito (or a season, be admired for a brief 
space, be bowed lo by Ibe untbiuking and foolish, 
and— dii. [Prw. 0««. 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

In the lait Richmond Enquirer there is a moat 
earnest appeal to the folate Conveolion now sitting 
there, in behalf of tbe rights of Ihe women of Vir- 
ginia. Uowcan the Convention resist it? Howcan 
they answer all the questions asked in il in a breatb, 
and with a volubility which proves that the aes er« 
the very persons fur Congress Halll How can wo 
answer for Ibat conquest in right of which, says tbo 
fairwriter, we tyrannize over them? Uy ihe wai', 
what is Ihe date of Ihis conquest? We hope Ibe 
Executive of Virginia will take measures to quell 
the revoluiionary.'piril which is bul loo evident in Ihii 
address, some extracia from which we subjoin. 

"If il were left lo me to choose, I would rally 
every Virginia woman under my banners, and like 
Ihe Roman matrons, would repair in a body to Ibe 
Senate bouse, and demand (o be heard. Why are 
not our claims res[iecledF It is Ibe old story of Ib« 
man'i being the painter — instead of the Jtoit — Could 
Ibe lion wield the brush, you should hear the rigbta 
'of the olber paily painled as they ought to be. But, 
as it is left for weak and powerless woman lo vin- 
dicate her own rights, will you permit me to offer a 
few brief contidcralions to your lordly members of 
the convention in favour of her innocent and pro- 
scribed sex? 

Why ate we proscribed? Why are wo denied 
Ihe privilege of voting' Why are we eternallv t« 
be kept in the bondage of a despotic gorcrni t 
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'Have ue nol ejes? liiive we not hands, organs, di- 
Diension), senses, Rifoctions, p!iMiunsP fed wiih ihe 
•Hme food, liuil ivilh Ihc same nciipcins — lubjecl lo 
Ihe tame discnt'es, lieakd by Ihe same means, warra- 
e<I and tookd by llie lunie ninter and eiinimer, as 
■ man ieP if you prick us, do v/t not bleed? if you 
tiekk us, do we not laugh? if you poison us do we 
not die? and if you wruni; us,' shall we not, (no not 
levengel) but assert our rights, and eapuse jour 
gross injustice? 

"Aye! injustice; gross, (iHgranl injustice! Vou 
ar« born itronj;rr than we are; and Ihal is the only 
sdraniage you bare over us. Nnrure bus endowed 
you nitb more pliyilcal brute ttienglh; and upon 
that foundation ]ou rai>e u|i all your boasted pre 
tensions. You can beat us, and Ihereforc you make 
»» yourtlares. All your jirelcnded right resolves 
ilialf into mi^hl. Il is Ihe law of lyranls; Ihe (ri- 
umpb of Ihe strong over Ihe weak — and upon thia 
honourable basis you raise Ihe elaiidard uf your 
power. — Having conqaereil us, you shut us out of 
the Rreat means of im|irovemenl. You are acling 
the pari of other discreet conquerors. Yuu first 
■ubdue us by force, and then by keeping us in ig- 
norance, you attempt (o perpetuate your own power, 
and make us your slaves. This is Ihe history of 
al) despotism; and upon Ibis wise end noble hint 
jou have jtuify acted! — Have you any heller reasons 
for your usurped dominion? 

"You my we have not inlelkct enough lo role, and 
astisl io Ihe governTnenl, Where are Ibe proofii of 
your luperiorily? You keep ua in ignorance — and 
then you boaal of your superior attainments. You 
make us embroider for you; Ihrum upon the guilar 
or piano; draw sketches of your lordly faces; con- 
vert us into spinsters and seaTDslresses, lo make 
your garments; but you exclude ua from your best 
•chools, — You prevent us from cultivating science, 
atudying politics, improving our underalanding, and 
then you iosisl upon our ignorance •« ihe evfdence 
of our menlst incapacity — forgelling*, that tie ' 
among our sei the De Slaels and Daciers^ff r. 
and Ihe Mores and Edgeworlbs of England and 
Ireland. — Think you, Ihal we have not as much 
lice strength of mind to give our voles properly, 
more than half of your sovereign gei* And that 
with M little advantage of educalioni we could select 
fit officers as well as you can? 

"You boast too, ufyouraiiperior independi 
niintl. — You say, thai you alone can exercl 
right of suffrage, lirmly and freely. Indeed! and 
what say the diafninchiiied non-frceholde 
arrogaol assumption — and what ought ice to say lo 
Hi That it Is not founded in truth—that if 
joyed greater opportunities of improvement, 
who know how lo make you lords of Ibe c 
tremble at our feet, could think, and feel a 
for ouraelvci, in mailers of government, v 
much independence ax you do. Mske us T 
consequence more, and we shall know better how 
to value and assert it-" 
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DiBTEIIC RroIMEH in FrIHCR AUD ENbI.AH 

What is oidin»rily called ihe influence of climate 
on the human species ought. In our opinion, I 
elude the effocis of the cusloaiary aliment which 
necessarily varies wllh the geographical si(uali< 
each counlry. Thus, in ihe north, the stomach 
calls for animal food and the excilatiun of spiriluou 
'•quors; whilst, in soulhcrn regions, bread and frui 
-nly are ui^ed, and irrilaling drinks studiously 
.voided. The French are more sober than Ihe 
jermani, because the mild lempernlure of Ibeir 
■»untry enables them lo Bi''-''ilulev -"i ■-•■— 
It diililled liquors of ihri - ' ihboi.,- 



>, and a multitude of olber fruits, abounding in i 
juice, attain a maturity unknown in France, and the 
refreshing and delicious drinks of Spain render Ibe 
inhabilanls still more averse lo the effects of spiri- 
tuous stimuli, while at the same time they care less 
for wine. 

Madame de Staet attributes (be severe character 
of the gloomy mythology of the northern oalions 
to Ihe perpetual fugs and rigorous winters of their 
climate, and she is perhaps rigbl to a certain extent; 
but are not these distinctive trails ralher lh« effect 
of Ihal dulnens of inlellecl so evident in Ibose per- 
bnbitually aucuslomed to the use of violeot 

e inhabitants of the south are, on the contrary, 
gay, lively and wilty, independent of exlernal ob- 
jects, and much more disposed than the inhabitants 
of the norlh to seize upon the frivolous and transi- 
tory pleasures which at every moment are presented 
lo them. The Frenchman always evinces a dlspo- 
siliun lo enter into a hundred IriSing projects of 
pleasure, which the Englishman pretends to despise, 
while he secretly envies that pliancy of disposition 
which the climate uf iiis own country denies him; 
haughty, and impatient, lie only loses his heaviness 
when porter has rendered him inconsiderate and 
querulous. The extraordinary differences which 
we observe in Ihe manner of living among the mo- 
dern European nations, have been principally pro- 
duced by the use of tea, coffee, sugar and tobacco; 
Ibeir introduction into common use is one of the 
most singular conquests of commerce. Who would 
have supposed, three centuries ago, that the pro- 
ducts of China and the West Indies would one day 
become Ihe babiluat aliment of the inhabitants, and 
the servants even of Ihe rustic population? 

The following table, drawn up from authcnli 
documents, may explain, to a cerlaiu extent, the 
difference of manners observable between the two 
greatest nations of Europe: 

■fe. armually emuumed in 
and France. 
England, 
lbs. 448,U00,000 
" 53,750.000 



128,000,000 

195,000 

20,100,000 

7,200,000 



8,100,000 
Tobacco, " 16,900,000 

Wine, galls. 6,310,000 700,000.000 

Spirituous liquors, " 33.030,000 5,700,000 
Beer, " 420,000,000 155.000.000 

But to be able to draw concli 
follows, Ihe relation which the coosuDoplioa bears 
lo Ibe population of each country: 

For one mUlion. 



Sugar, 

Tea. 

Coffee, 

Wine, 



lbs. 



galls. 



6,50U 

670,000 

573,000 

33,300,000 

6,170,000 



3^,400,000 
1.137.000 

405,000 
845,000 
310,000 
31,000,000 
have selected and translated Ihe pi 
irlicle from one of our French medical journals, a: 
;alculBted lo interest the general reader. We hopi 
o be able, on a subsequent occasion, to present i 



ropanied wilfa such 
IS naturally pertain lo the aubject of re- 
[PMta. Jour. ^Bcaiih. 



TRADE IN CHARCOAL. 
[If this liade in chaicoal can be prosecuted with 
to nmch profit by persons who burn and transport il 
from twenty miles by land, beyond Camden in New 
Jersey, why might il not be more advanlageouhly 
engaged in by our land-holders on Ihe rery margin 
ofriv-- *■• —'-)ly into Ihe Cheaapeabe, and tran» 

•", -. . -.,. ,. Tl~l. t» ..r..l tr Phil>HRlt>hl. 



We should be glad to see Ihe calculation made, and 
vish lo the heavens some sure channels of laboOT 
:ould be found lo break the monotony of the old 
'Ound,and afford more profit than wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, and cotlon.] 

Few of our citizens, although they are eternally 
beset by charcoal jemmies, have any idea of the 
uxlent to which this business has already arrived in 
Philadelphia. Not less than eighty waguna aredaily 
n our streets vending Ibis now indispensaGte artiCM 
if fuel, and each teamster generally contrives to kU 
out his load during Ihe day. A load is worth ten 
lollara wholesale, or about lifleen dollars if retailed 
jut by the barrel. Thus, if eighty loads are sold 
daily, at ten dollars each, we have an amoant equal 
to eight hundred dollars, expended every day in 
ibis city for -charcoal, T'he sum may appear too 
great lo be correct; but we are assured by those 
well acquainted wilb the trade, that it is a fair esti- 
mate; and indeed, when it is remembered how per- 
petually our streels are thionged with wai^ODS, at 
ill hours in the day, the sum will not be ihoi^l 
exaggerated. 

The profits realized by burning and lelliDg of 
charcoal are enormous. Out of a load which lelli 
:n dollars, a profit of five dollars is made, dear 
of all expenses: and when il is^etailed at 38 to 31 
lents a barrel, an additional gain of about (wo dd- 
ars on the load is Ibe result If this profit is real- 
zed now, hsw enormous must it have been last 
winler, when charcoal was scarce at half a dollar 
per barrel. Several individuals had large yard* 
filled during the summer, in eipeelation of the wio- 
demand, when the closing of the Davigatioa 
would cut off all additional supplies from Jeney. 
As fuel became scarce, they demanded the eitor- 
tionale price of half a dollar per barrel, and receired 
it for nearly Ihe whole amount of the immense itoek 
Ihey had on hand — thus, realising, out of the di»> 
Iressesof Ihe people, a most exorbitantly uDliurpnfiL 

The impositions practised upon our citixeoa by 
the venders of charcoal, have been frequently com* 
plained of in the newspapers, and are well known 
lo house>keepers generally^ yet no measurea bavo 
been taken to regulate Ibe sale of tbe article, and 
thus to do uway their dishonest tricka, Wa have 
known instances where geoilemen have oogaged 
from ten to twenty barrels of a man in Iho street, at 
38 cents per barrel, and sent him to Ibe pnrebaaer'i 
house, with directions there to bo paid. The wk- 
goner, on delivering Ihe charcoal, has denaandod, 
and insisted on receiving 87 cents from Ibe lad* of 
the house, saying that was the price whicb her btw- 
band had agreed to pay. 

So great and undiminished ii the demand for Ibii 
new article of fuel, that snug fortunes bate bM 
already realized by several individuals in and near 
Camden, while olhers, but recently embarked in Iha 
business, are rapidly arriving at tbe same deaiitUe 
goal. The burning proceas is carried on in every 
direction around Camden. — Some maoufactuters 
are located as far distant as twenty miles from Iha 
same place, in the heart of the dense pine lands of 
New Jersey; yet, with all the expense atiending Ibe 
transportation of an article so bulky, an enormous 
profit is still realized on Ihe sale of iL We kxA 
upon Ihe introduction of stone coal as the main canse 
of starting Ibis new busioeas. Thus the state of 
Pennsylvania, while she enriches heraelf from new 
resources, existing altogether within herself, scatters 
a large portion of Ihe funds reallxed by tbe coal 
trade, inio ihe hands of her less fertile aister state. 
Indeed, (be discovery ofantbracUe may be consider- 
ed of nearly as much pruent advantaes (o New Jer> 
sey, aa that discovery ia lo PennsyTfanla heraelT. 
Vet, while it creates a steady demand for Ibeao 
foresis of pines, which but a fen yoara ogo 
wholly useless, it affords, a* an offset to tbe ■ 
shower now r-'^'H down i 
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her Toreats Qourisb, unCt Tor cullivalion, and Tor the 
next half cenlury, incapabte of yielding even a ae- 
CODd Cl^p of pine. [Solunliiij Bulletin. 
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LEAD AND IRON. 
The lead miners and llie iron mailers, hi 
diicovcred flans In Ihs AmericaD iystcm 
•laode, nhich liiey will oo doubt make eflbrls to re- 
pair at the next tession of congreBS. It has heeo 
eacerlained tlial lead ore, as it pays no duly, can 
be imported into this country from Europe, and 
told at 9 cents per lb. yielding S3 per cent, of pure 
iDetal. Thia, it is thought, will defeat the protect- 
ing duty of 3 cents per lb. It haa alao been asccr- 
tained that rail road-iron, nbicb is a species of bara, 
U only liable lo a duly of 35 per cerl. while bar 



t lo 37 dolli 
r'more, on the first 'cost. It 
IS the blacksmiths and other 
a generally discover, (bat Ihe 
,s well adapted for many 
purposes, aa the ordinary bar iron, can be imported 
and sold at 60 lo 65 dullara per Ion, whilst Ihc other 
costs 80 dollars or more, Ibe consumplioa of it m" 
interfere with the domeatic production. 

IF.T.MvocaU. 



properly si 
nbich is 100 per cent. < 
is Ihoughl, that aa soon: 
manufacturers ol 
rail-road bars, which a 



LEAD. 




Imperii of lead and ila manvfaclurufor the 


year 183&. 


Bar, sheet, and pig, lbs. 8076796 


valued at 




$'204563 


Shot, - . - - 88543 


3931 


While and read lead, 3087505 


186852 


Leaden pipes, - - liJ370 


7116 


Litharge of lead, - 718873 

Of these Quantities there was re-expo 
the drawback system: 


38732 


rled under 




Bar. sheet, and pig lead, 

Shot, 


$3534086 
56980 



pounds of solids and fluid, ci 

y it 

ibe be laden with 7-20,000 
of proriaion. A 4'i pounder weighs (i.lOO Iba. 
of these are generally on board a ship of 100 
guns, Ihe weight of which eiclusive of carringes 
amount lo 183,000 Iba.; 30 Iwenty-four pounders on 
Ihe 3d deck, each neighing 5,100 Ihs. alt weighing 
153,000 lbs.i on Ihe lower deck 38 tweire pounders, 
amounts to 75,400 lbs.; on the upper deck 14 
pounders to about 36,000 lbs.; besides on the 
round lops 3 pounders and snivels, if lo this, we 
dd, that Ihe complete charge of a 4-2 pounder 
ceighs about 64 Iba. and thut 100 charges to each 
[un are required, we shall find this to amount ncur- 
y lo Ibe same weight aa Ihe guns themselves. 
Against exigencies, erery ship muat hare another 
set of sails, cables, cordage and lacklings, which al- 
together, amount lo a considerable weight. The 
I of plank, pitch, and low; ' 

a' chests, small arms, Gu:. m 
derable load lo which ive muat add the weight of 
ibe crew, so that one of these large ships carries at 
least il,lb-2 tons burden, or 4,3:14,000 lbs.; and, at 
the same lime, ia steered and governed with as 
much ease as the smallest boat. [Thia is the de- 
scription of a Grst rale man of war in Ihe last cenlu- 
ry, since which the wonder has grown.] 
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^Vhile and red lead, - - - 111141 

Leaving a balance of each lo be consumed in the 
United Stales. But these may be considered Ihe 
last importalions, as Ihe domestic supply will equal 
Ihe demand, and keep Ihe price sufficiently low. Jt 
is now lower at ibis place than the duly. Tbe duty 
ii S cents a pound on crude lead; Ibe article is sell- 
ing in this place for about Ql cents. At Ibe mines 
on Ihe Upper MisEissippi, the current price is two 
cent*, but many sales nave been made at 91.75, 
The government rents ought to be reduced one bulf 
or more. Xhe miners cannot eland a rent of ten 
percenl. at Ibe present price, or any price lead it 
likely ever lo have again. Many are already quit- 
ting the mines. As for ihe rents, Ihey are no object 
compared lo a cbeep and abundant supply of sbot, 
iheet lead, leaden pipes, and red and white lead for 

Eainls. Every man in the Union, rich and poor, 
igh and low, is beneBted by Ihe cheap and abim- 
daot supply of these arliclea; but Ihe reals are no- 
thing in a national point of view. Tbe pnymonl of 
expenses Is all that Ibe government should look lo 
in giving out Iheir leases. Paints are now gS a keg, 
nhicb cost $6 a few years ago. At this price Ihe 
use of paints would soon become unireraal 
parts of Ibe country— upon farms as well as in towns 
and cities — adding so much to the beauty and dura- 
bility of houses and fences. 

[SI. Louis, (JlTuiouri,) Beum. 

A MAN OF WAR. 
There does doi perhaps exist a more prodigious 
and wonderful combination of human industry than 
i> visible on board a first rale roan of war. A ves- 
sel containing 1,000 men, and 100 pieces of heavy 
ordnance, sod bearing them safely to distant shores. 
In tweoty-rour hours a man consumes about eight 



STRATAGEMS OF THE TOM-TIT. 

Tbe wiles and stratagems of every creature 

deservingof attention, because ihey are, for Ihe moat 

part, the impulse of the weak and feeble, instinctive 

Torts lo preserve iheir own existence, or more gc- 

:rullj to secure or defend that of Ibeir offspring. 

ew are able lo effect these objects by bodily pow- 

'; but all creatures, probably, eiert a faculty of 

ime kind to ward ofl' injury from their young, 

though notobserved by, or manifested to us. This 

little blue torn-til, wbich has neither beak, 

I, nor any other portion of strength lo deft;nd 

ilaelf from the weakest 



trial by 

It builds almost 
or a tree, and it 
through so small a 



I, loa 



ilanl, will, nevertheless, 
iralhe intruder from its 

dly in tbe bale of 
ze ennbles it lo creep 
■ bat it is pretty well 



cured from all annoyances hut those of bird-nesting 
boys; and these little plunderers Ibe selling-bird 
deavours lo scare away by hissing and pulling i 
very extraordinary manner, from the bottom of the 
hole, as soon aa the finger is introduced; and so 
perfectly unlike the usual voice of a bird, that many 
a young intruder is deterred from prosecuting any 
farther search, lest he should rouse the vengeance 
f some snake or adder- 



EirRAORDtninr Vor«ci» or a Shabk. 
When tbe present Rear Admiral Sir Henry Heath- 
cole commanded Ihe Gal»lca frigate on the West 
ndia station, he happened to have on boutd a 
iwn cook, a blackman, who bad in the same < 
ity served Lord Nelson. Poor Sitmbo sickened 
and died, and was, with Ihe usual honors of sepul- 
ture, committed to the bosom of the deep, encased 
in bis hammock. In a day or two Ihe Galatet 
ed on a cruise, and after an abaence of three m 
returned to Jamacia, and let go her anchor about 
the same spot she had before occupied. Soon after 
a large shark was taken by some of the ship's com- 
pany, who, on chopping up Ibe monster, discovered 
ibe remains of poor Sambo, the cook, enclosed in hia 
maw, whose identity was proved beyond a doubt by 
Ibe number of hia hammock, and a pair of silver 
shirt bultoos, which he was known to have worn. 
The shirt buttons were presented by Sir H. llealh- 
cote to the hero of Acre, Sir Sidney Smith. The 
whole of it wu recorded in the log-hook of tbe Ga- 
latea. 



iCT- Nice CiLcunTioH.— A wriiir in the Au- 
isl number of the llritisb Farmer's Magazine, say* 
lat in Sussex county, Eneland, there were more 
Wether than ewe Rocks kept, 6ccaui« from tbe hind 
feet of the wethers having to pass over their urine 
they are conaidered better maaureri Ihun ewes. The 
writer adds that Ibe fattening properly of oil 
V7as thus ciirioUBly discovered: 
1 is a prsctice with those Qockmasters and gra- 
of Sussex, who reserve or buy in more lambs 
than they can conveniently winter upon tbeir own 
farms, to put them out, to be kept by tbe weald 
rarmera,&c., upon Ibeir rowings and other grasses, 
from October lo the middle of March, at Ihe rale of 
from 3i. 6d. to 5i. per head for the whole time, 
which practice is said to have been tbe means of 
discovering the fattening qiidliliea of oil cake. The 
tradition signifies that a weald farmer manured a 
mowing grass field wilh oil cake, and rdI dreaming 
that Ihey would eat ibe manure, subsequeotl/ 
turned some tegs he had taken to keep into it, but 
soon finding that both grass and manure had disap- 
peared, he sent to Ibe owner to take away his abeep, 
inlimating that I bey is ere dctiiU ia aheepi' dolhing, 
for ibeybad eaten a)l his ^raas and manure, and 
had begun upon bis soil itselll The tegs, it asserts, 
ken home, and, on being handled, found to 
be very fat." 

Tbe same writer adds, on the subject of sheep 
husbandry: "Single folding is, at Ibis lime, valued, . 

the average, in Sussex, at about 45s, per acre, 
which 1000 ewes will fold in one night; but Ibere 
exists in the county a wide difference of opinion a* 
lo whether the bare and portable, or standing and 
littered fold, is most proGlable. .Mr. Arthur Voung, 
in his Farmer's Tour, gives an instance of 131 ewe* 
and 30 lambs having made, at i'vungibtrry, in ft 
standing fotd, litterad wilb Ave loads and three quar- 
fire loads and 40 trusses of oat straw, 99 
loads of dung, worth tOi., now full IQc per load, in 
six weeks, fur the purpose of m^inuring lor barley. 
"The average weight of tbe pure South Down* 
flock ewe fieece ia about 3 lbs. 1 j oz , it varying be- 
tween QJ lbs. and 3 lb. 6 oz , the lighter and finer 
fleece invariably growing on the lighter soil, and 
consequent fine textured herbage; but the eiistiuf 
low prices of tine British wools are said lo hate in- 
duced some of Ihc Duck masters to Ihe experiueut 
of trying coarser woalled breeds," 

g^The Philadelphia papers inform us thai (be 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal in m full operation 
for vessels drawing seven feet u.iier, and tbey add, 
will afford Ibe means of obl.nning for toood, aa 
excellent market in Phdadelphia; and much better 
prices than at Baltimore. 

Oning lo the inadequate supply of coal, wood ia 
daily rii'iiig here. Pme now commands f4 per cord: 
oak go.50. and hickory 57. The toll charged on 
wood by the Canal Company, is only fifty cents per 
cord. For Iheir return cargoes, they would find an 
excellent supply of first quality limestone and lime 
at the Schuylkill wharves, and in thrir immediate 
neighbourbood. The brickmakers would gladly ex- 
change their brick for the article they now much 
need, pine and oak. 



CoNTXKTS or THK AmEBICAB TuHV RKGISTBa XWV 

Sfobtiho Magizinr, No. 3, roR JVooembtr, 1839. 

Ertonwiso of a CeUbraUd Pointer Dog —yiemoit 
of Sir Solomon — Admeasurements of Sir Solomoa 
and Eclipse — Arab, departure for Tennessee, hia 
character aa a racer — Sale of thorough bred horses 
—King Uerod, tbe English horse, bis pedigree and 
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perTormancea — Shark, nolice of^EnglUh racing re- 
gahliont—TrallinK III Philadelphia — SjireAil Gagle, 
nolice or hi* get — Back gallii how la (real — Allaint 
in boraes, de»cribril, wiih ihe cure — Asihnia, ij'mp- 
toms and cure — Fox hounds, on tlicir colour, unit 
on breeding them— !^tni! bunting in FditCBx, Vir- 
(inia — Hints lo «hon(er«— Uranse (]iinnHlctl,] their 
hibili.with other observations on — Rnven, anec- 
dotes of — The poinler dog, quHlilii^a of Col. Tbnrn- 
ton'S — Song, a (hoolin; one — Paltiit flask, remarks 
on — SuntmerDuck, remnrki on certninofita habits 
— Tarnish, to iD»l(e it water proof— Red fox, natu- 
ral hitlorj of— Trolling for rock Q^h in ihe Suique- 
hanna, described— Tree Hill course at Richmond. 
its silaalion, police, Slc. — SroRTiNa Intelliqekce: 
Race* at Milton, N. C. Norfolk, Washington, D.C. 
—Trolling a( Lon^ IsUnd. on the Hunting P^rk 
course — lUces at Bro»d Rock, New Market, Va., 
Tree Hill, New Yurk, Dutchess county, fialtimore. 
Hagerbtowii, Lexingtun, Kj- — R^ces to be run — 
Great price paid far bred culls — Measurement of 
Ihe Kentuckj race courses — Torf Reqisteh, — Pc' 
digreei. 

EaU ViBB, A'anttmomJ Cy. Va. > 
J. S. SaiHHXR, Esq. Oct. 24, 18^9. ( 

Sir, — Permit me to inquire through the medium 
of your valuable pnper, the rau&t 'pprured method 
of cultivating the Aracbis or ground pea, ibat kind 
of lund best EUiled lo its growlb, and what may be 
coniidereil a medium product from nn acre. 
Vours, Tcry tespeclfully, 

A YoDHQ Farmer. 

ITT' In nnswer lo the inquiry about the Kentucky 
hone Pbihter, from a correspondent in Lexington, 
Kentucky, tre have the Tullowintp "Pbinter ivas 
not an imported horse, he was foaled in Kentucky, 
nnd came here a sucking coli; it ii gem^rxlly sup- 
posed that his mother was stolen. From his miike 
and movement I have no doubt be wat a very full 
JoiHU. Hin slock is sjieedy from three hundred yards 
to a quailer of a mile." 



■ than theinlel- 
been rtcisived, 
Dih ^eplriuber 



ietyof additi 



Latest Foueio.-i K 

Notfaiog later from the seal of 
tigence contained in our last, t 
London and Liverpool dates lo tl 
h««e reached' us by siibsaqueni 
the chain of events to that dale. 

At to Ihe war 'here is a (;real ' 
al articles of news from varlou 
Elast, all going very riearty to show that the preli 
minarieeuf pence bad been signed, and anaruiislic 
of (en flays granted by the Uussinn conini.mder, ii 
which interval the conditions are lu be ratifiid- Th 
London Times of llie SOlh slute^i, in relation to Ih 
tuspension of bostilili'^s between Russia and Tur 
key, thai all mniurs uf peace, beyond Ihe mere fact 
that a suspensiun had taken phice, are mere cunjec 
lure; and ibai there was no ibrnial conclusion »t' at: 
armistice for a special period, but Ihe Russian U<;ne' 
rsl contented to a teniporiiry suspension uf hoalili- 
lies during ihe proj(re>s of the iifgocialioiia which 
IhaSullan loiiciti'd. (Should Ihe^enegociations be 
broken uff, or protract cd bcj ond Ihe patience of ths 
Ruscian commander, be may resuuie op';ralions 
without any formal nolice, and in that case the Cos- 
tacks Koutd toon be at Cunslantinople. 'I'he paci- 
'iedisposiiion maniresledby General Ueibitsch.haW' 

er, rtndf rs such an event highly improbable. 
Vhe Liverpool Albion of the 3Slb, says — An 

.,iiive tciaute of tobacco »•>' -— — "i.ly made on 
"lard a vessel from New 'Vi- ■"■■■idlers 

..lOpted a nnvfl moOe for i>. ....• jiegui: 

ueir contcab.iiid merc'-"-''i- ''-e ".!•■«■— i wa 
"1» which containcL alxiiri %.^..jraa 

wlUm; but on "Den.-. "it, l> "'ton was 

«~t 1.1. . r~^ — li-. ■ h- "*inr ■' 



bacpo. The Customhouse officers, who acted on 
.formation, seized, we believe, nut fener than 
bags containing cotton Hud lobacco, 
LivEnp'iQL CoTroH MAREEr, Sept. SO. 
The Cotton niaikrt opened Ibis morning wilb a 
ore animated and sjiirited demand than has been 
experienced lor a considerable lime past: sales are 
estimated at upwanis of 7000 bales, 5000 of which 
have been taken up by the dealera and consumers, 
and 3000 by the »peruklars, at an advance of I per 
pound on the priru obtained ten days ago. 

LiVEKPooL UoRH ExcHiBOE, Sept. 39. 
The imports of Grain have been moderate, the 
quality of Ihe new Wheats from Ireland appears to 
tie improving; vrry little new 0.ils bave yet arrived; 
al this day's market (here was a thin attendance of 
dealers, and sales dull fur almost every description of 
Grain; superior qualities fully supported last T 
day's quulatiuns. 



JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
lias now on hBiid and is constantly supplied (at his Agri- 
cultural, tiorticulturit, and Seed Establisbment, No. 3G, 
west Pratt atroet, Ballimore,) with WHEAT FANS of 
the most approved kinds, made of Ihe best oiaterials, 
and by good worknem; also, Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, of wliicb he is patentee, they arc adapted lo every 
kind of long forage, and surpassed by noolber machine 
for the same purpose in any country. Likewise, a full 
assortment of Gideon Davis' highly improved Patent 
Ploughs,'~lhc advertiser has recently made some im- 
provsment on the Shares of this Plough, which he (ritsls 
will be found an important: advantage. 

Also, Clezy's improved Scotch Plough, and improved 
Bar Share and Coulter Ploughs, of Urge size, Cultita- 
lors. Patent Corn Shellers, Dutch Cutllng Boxes, 
Brown's Vertical Wool Spinner, Cast Sloel Ales, su- 
perior Oil Stones, Sm. be- 
Likewise, a general assortment of the Messrs. Land- 
relhs' Garden Seeds, Warranted fresh and good, and at 
the same prices Ihcy are sold for al their store in Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders will be received for Green House 
Plants and Bulbous Kuuls, from the Messrs. Laudreth's 
splendid collecliun delivered here in good order, at Ilie 
Philadelphia prices. 

Also, Fruit nr.d Ornamental Trees. On hand a good 
supply of Urchard Grass and Clover Seeds, both war- 
ranted of good quality. 

P. S. Agents for the above, where gentlemen can 
leave (hfir orders. 
Messrs. Jona. Alden. Philadelphia. 

Barr, Auchincluss, &. Co. New Vork. 

David J. Burr, lliehmond, Va. 

Randolpii Webb. Italeigh, N. C. 

J. C El C. Burckniyer, Charleston. 

Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, 5. C. 

J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo, 

Stephen Duncan, lilsq. Natchez, Miss. 



GRAPE VINES, FORKIGN AND NATIVE. 

Sixty thousand Vinos of the tioest Tarielics, cdttvated 
in the vineyards of Burgundy, Champagne, the Khin 
Tckay, &e., among whicli arc Ibc Imperial Tokay, Bli 
I'okay, amall and largo Itiessling, small and \arse 
Itausuliling, Ordlebscher, Rothliehtner, Facun or Bour- 
ger, Oliver, &e. — iliese wdl be supplied BlJilS per hun- 
dred, assurted, and plants of smaller siio oi ^20 per 
hundred. 

White or golden Chassclas, St. Valentine, 
other lino table grapes, will also be supplied at g2^ per 
hundred. 

7'he collection of native vines in large (]uantilies, co 
sists of, 6,000 Isabella, t,DOO ScuppernuQ, S,a0O CatB' 
ba, laOU Alexander's or Sebuylkill, Z,Oua of the varieties 
so celebrated at Vork, Pennsylvania, and called there 
Madeira and Claret, both natives— &aO Elsinburg, &00 
Winne, and oUiers in less qusntity. The prices for the 
native vines are slated in the catalogue, but in targe 
qunnlitica, a reduction tvlll be m^de, except for one or 
two kinds. 

Orders for these or for Fruit trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Green-house Planli, &c. left wilh Gideon U. Smilb, 
agent, at the office of tho American Farmer, Baltimore, 
will receire prompt aUeiition, and catalogues may be 
-' aiaed of >'i'- T-^'i*. WILLIAM fl^CE, 



ALMAJVAC 



J829. Sun. Length Mora 

NovEMDER. Risea. Sets, of days. Sets. 
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Monday, 
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II 
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13 



i 38 

3 48 

4 59 



FoU Moon, lOth, 8 h. 39 m. Eve. 



BJUiTIUOKB FRXOSS OUHREHT. 



Corr«(«J/or tht Jtmiricmn FatvuT. 

Baltihoke Mabeei-s. — Very little change has takaa 
place in the price of any of our staple articles. The 
wagon price of Howard street Sour is ^.35. Saleiof 
wheat have been made at our quotations. Onia art 
scarce, and no demand for them. Corn selli readily II 
quotations. Beef on the hoof is very dull, and a cop 
aiderable reduction in price will be noticed. As tht 
cold weather approaches, the price of wood iocreasea, > 
and a small advance will be noticed in this article. 

Tobacco. — Maryland, ground leaf, (B.OO a IS.OO^ 
seconds, ordinary, 4.00 a 6.00— red, 4.00 a &.0»— fina 
red,B.O0a]3.00, for wrapping 7.00 a IS.OO— Ohio, eonr 
mon, 4.00 na. 00— good red 8.00 a 13.00— hne yellow 
25.00 a yO.OO. — Rappahannock, S. 60 a 4.00 — KeDlUchji 

FLOna— best white wheal family, f 6.15 a G.7S— m- 

per.Howardst-6.S7t a ; city mills, 4.76 a fi.OO; Su»> 

tiuehaona, CoitH Meal, bbl. !.37i—GaAiii, bestial 

wheal, 1.06 a 1.10;— best while do. .96 a .97; ordinBIJ 
togood,.9D— CoBN, old white, .46 a. 48; yel. .46a.4(j 
new, 3lio40— Rvi, ,45 ■ .47— Oars.aS. o .30— BlAMt, 
I.IOal.l6— FaaSi-eOii .65- Cloveh SEED,S.76a4.0(V— 
TiMOTUT, I aa.60—ORCHAaDCaiss,SaC.$O— Herd's, 
.75a i.OO— Lucerne .374 0.60 lb.— BlNLaT,.46 ■.6(^— 
Fl,AIBaBD,.76-CoTTOK, Vir. .9i a .10 Lou — .11 a. II 
— Alab- fl a. 10— Missis. .10 a .12- N. Car. .8 ■.•- 
lieo.-Sa.tO— WHiSKb:v,h!)ds. latp. .31l4a(3— in bbll. 
.14 n 25^— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .16 a. It— 
washed, . IB a-SD — crossed, .io a.32-lhree-quarter,.fi 

n.SD-afoll do-.S0(l-5D, OGCord'g toqual. — HBUF,Itiniit, 

ton, 9^10 a — ; Country, dew-rotted, lEOaHO — walei^ 
rotted, I70al90— Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbL 
a.60;do. trimmed, 6.60— North Carolina, No. I,— •■ 

6-50— Herrings, No. I, bbl. a. 76 a 4.00; No. S, S.tOa 
3.75— Mackerel, No. 1 . 5.37i a 5.50; No. 3, 4.76; No.S, 
3.75— Bacon, hams, Bait. cured,.9 a .10; do. Eaalan 
Shore, .Ijl-hog round, cured, -1 a. 8— Feather*,. M 
a .3 1— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, ^4.00, grounl, 
I. S5 bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, |3. SO a ^.16. PiM 
Wood, by the vessel load, 2.50; by the single cord, I.Cf| 
—Oak Wood, bj Ihe vessel load, 3.60 lo S.et\; by tbt 
single cord, 3.81'} to 3.75. 



Wools— Extracts from Observations on the Bund Al- 
fairs of Ireland; or, a PracLcal Treatise on Farmillib 
Planting, Gardening, &e., by Joseph Lambert, E«q.— 
Statemenlof a Trial instituted by the Duke of Bedfor^ 
bcliveen the Hereford and improved Short Horn breei 
of Callle in the ordinary mode of Feeding- The Hop 
Market in England — Ektracls from the British Parmer^ 
Magazine — On Housing Corn — Morning Star, Inquiry 
Answered — Palo de Vaoa, or Cow Tree of Caraceas 
Great Produce of Pumpkins— The Dahlia- Pol« Be«w 
and Dishley Sheep— Planting Fruit Trees on HUl lida 
— Sugar from Beets— Trial of Mr. Guroev'sStoamCi 
riage— Economy in a Paniily—Rightsof^ Women — D. 
etelic Regimen in France and Eneland— Trade In Chat 
coal— Lead and Iron— A Man of War~Stralajem» - 
theToBaTil—Voracitj of a Shark— Editorial — Contv- 
of Turf Register, No. 3— Foreign News and Pri™ 
Priees in the Baltimore Market->- Advertisements 
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(From Lorain's Practice of Husbandry.) 
7^ merilt of convertible Ilutbandry, tuiUed with 
SoUingt egeplained and Ulvstrnted by a comparative 
tiaiement of C%ops. On Winter Fattening Cattle. 
Rea9on assigned why any given space of Grau 
gmundi will furnish much more food for CattU 
toAen the Grass i$ fed to them in the yard than if 
they were pastured on U, On the lue of Oxen in 
plaee qf Horses. 

Statkmemt or Mr. Shriver's Crops. 

64 acres, 342i bubhels of oats at 43 cents, $104.27 
12i do. of wheat, barley and oat 

tailinu^s, mixed, sold for 5 88 

1971 do. of potatoes at 50 cents, 88.50 

861 do. of whf^atat $1.75 • 64 81 

54 do. of buckwheat at 50 cents, 2.75 

9 tons of hay at 17.50, - 157.50 

5 do. of corn fodder at $8.00 40 00 

•26i bushels of rye at 80 cents, 181.30 

155 do. of barley at 90 cents, 139.50 

950 do. of Indian corn at 60 cts. 150.00 

8 acres rented to a widow lady, with the "j 

old farm hous*^, and an old barn, prin- ! iq(^qq 
cipally used for pasturing one horse | 
and three cows, J 

f 4 acres rented to a negro man, with a 

small house, - - 2S.16 

814 acres in pasture, woods, yards and roads. 
The negro had the garden, which is 
included in his 24 acres. 



106 acres. 



$I.OfS.O;2 



Statement or mt Crops. 



181 acres, 377 bushels of wheat*' at $1.75, }4I4 75 
35 tons of superior stubble 

ernn hav at $7.50, - 18:.50 

la acres, 1086 bushels ol loaiaii corn at 

60 cents, - - 65l.6t> 

196 do. of barley at 90 cents, 176.40 

28 tons of corn fodder at $8.00 18400 

i acre 363 bushels of potatoesat 60 c. 131 50 

56lacre^, 180 tons of hay at $17. >0 2,275 00 

ReceiTcd for soilin; horses, 72 85 
Sundries sold at market, 87.10 
30 acrei in roads, gardens, wods, &c. 



106 acres. 



$4,300.20 



As cornstalks, straw, &c. ''e seldom estimated 
bf the full bred farmer, in ic valuable amount of 
bis crops, unless he happe to Jive near a town, 
where the straw may be so'» ' nave omitted them 
10 the foregoing statement my crop, lest the per- 
netual ploughcr and cropp «ni?nt believe I wished 
to swell the amount Tl makes it proper to re- 
mark, that when regular f>»ng accounts are kept, 
the manure account shoj be debited to the crops 
of small grain and ror^^r the straw and stalks. 
The latter has been coHer^^^ by too many, as an 
article which costs labo J^'^ber to burn them, or 
Dloueh them up. Whthe giounds. however, are 
brouerly prepared forOP». they will be found by 
those who try the er'»^;nt. folly equal, if not 
more valuable, than »w, for littering the cattle 

It appears from ih»*ement formed above, that 
nearly a fourfold iiovement was accomplished 
on this farm in thO"rfc of five years, from the 
practice that had b P»"ued; though many very 
injurious errors oci^<* »" <be course of that prac- 
tice. These greaf^^arded the improvement of 

■ « 

• This crop pror^ ^ be very large, but was very 
craatly injured b>"«w- 't, however, was sold for 
vb« alwre sum, de^d at my bam. 

No. S^^Vol. 1 1 • 



the soil, and were equally injurious to the products 
of it; especially of my fallow crops. 

Every farmer who is in the habit of estimating 
the expense of cultivation, and that of taking his 
crops to market, may form a tolerably correct 
opinion of the clear profit which might be obtained 
from the produce, if subjected to his management. 

But unless he were acquainted with the soil, on 
which these crops were grown, and alf^o with the 
system of improvement, he could not readily form 
an opinion of the probable future annual increase 
of crops arising from an increased fertility of the 
grounds, and no calculation &f mine can determine 
this sufficiently correct to hazard an estimate. I 
am, however, very confident that the fertility of the 
soil would have been very much increased, if the 
same system of management had been pursued dur- 
ing another round of crops, which would have ter- 
minated in the course of five years. 

It was very obvious that the grass grounds were 
scenerally very deficient in fertility. This was made 
the more manifest by comparing the vegetation gene- 
rally, with such spots as had been accidentally more 
highly enriched, and also with a part of the ground 
which had not been long enough cleared from its 
wood to be so much reduced by ploughing and crop- 
ping, as the land which had been longer cultivated. 

Soiling, united with convertible husbandry, may 
be practised with equal success by every farmer; 
provided his cultivation be limited to an extent ol 
clear ground, which will be consistent with his cer- 
tain resources to cultivate it properly; unless where 
a range outside of his cleared grounds, furnishes a 
sufficiency of pasture for his live stock. 

If the cultivator be not in debt, and possess a pair 
of horses or a yoke of oxen, two milch cows, four 
young cattle from one to four years old, six sheep, 
and rear as many hogs as are sufficient for the use 
of his family, he may, with this stock, safely en- 
counter twenty acres of cleared ground, and prac- 
tise soiling, united to convertible husbandrv; pro- 
vided, himself, with the aid of the workers 'in his 
I family, or those he can readily hire, and has money 
to pay, are sufficient to cultivate that quantity of 
nnd properly; especially as his live stock will in- 
crtascwith the increased feitility of the soil, if be 
give prcper attention to that interesting portion of 
his management. 

If the rotation of crops commonly practised by 
me, be adopted, four acres will be annually in ma- 
nured fallow crops, four in wheat and other small 
grain, and the remaining twelve in grass. 

When the farmer's stock is kept in well construct- 
ed yards, profusely littered, the quantity of manure 
exceeds credibility. Although the greater part of 
that which is gathered through the winter, consists 
of vegetable substances, they are well saturated 
with the rich juices of the cattle yard, which are 
lost by the improvident farmer. This mass being 
ploughed under the soil, previously to fermentation, 
but httle can be lost, if the crops be properly culti- 
vated; and the roots of the grasses ploughed under 
with it, add greatly to the amount. The second 
and third crops of the grasses, when soiling is prac- 
tised, may be more profitably mowed and fed green, 
or in hay, to the live stock, than ploughed under 
for manure. 

Twenty acres of ground will appear, to many 
American farmers, too little, even for those who ac- 
tually do not possess the means to cultivate ten 
acres properly, if soiling be practised. If they, 
however, would attentively compare the foregoing 
statements, some of them may alter their opinions; 
beside other thing.s which should induce them to 
do this, they will find the amount of products from 
the fallow crops grown by me, on fifteen acres of 
ground onlv. exceeded in value, the whole produce 
grown by Mr. Shrivcr. seventy-eight dollars, which 
sum would, in most situations, pay the rent of fifteen 
acrea of land. They will also see, by refertiog to 



my description of the cultivation of these fallow 
crops, that the corn crop was very injudiciously 
managed. 

The quantity of straw, and corn stalks, furnished 
by the crops, enumerated in the foregoini; state- 
ment, was estimated at fifty-four and a half Ions. 
These dried vegetable substances, together with 
the leaves raked from the w'oods, and ut)ier off tl 
vegetable matters that may be gathered, will, when 
saturated well with the juices of the cattle yard, 
form a great weight, as well as bulk of manure. If 
we suppose the offal vegetable matter, gathered in 
1811, sufficient, if the cattle, &c. ivere properli 
managed, to make fourteen loads of manure, nf 
thirty- two cubic feet each, which tvere the general 
size of my loads, it would cost the farmer thiriy 
cents per load in the yard, and seven and a half 
cents per load for haulins it out to the field, or five 
hundred and twenty-two dollars fur the whole, raiine 
the leaves at the cost of raking and hauii;ig, sind 
the straw and corn stalks at three dolinrH per ton; 
also, charging the manure account, with the wages 
and board of the man and boy, and the labour done 
by the horse, employed in biinKint; in the grass. 

Thus we see that manure is an expensive article, 
whether it be bought or made on the farm. 

Some writers on husbandry, say, that the profit 
derived from the sale of the catlle, should pay for 
the manure. It would seem, however^ tb^it if the 
farmer gets paid for the hay consumed by them 
through the winter, and the grass estten by them 
during summer, that where hay selU at a good price, 
he must be an excellent judge of the value of ^tu^e 
cattle, and their dispoi>ition to fatten, and aUo meet 
with a favourable time for purchasing them. 

But if only the interest on the value of the land 
employed to furnish the hay and grass, together 
with the taxes, and other necessary expense, and 
the cost of cutting, making, and securing the hay, 
be estimated, it will greatly alter the estimate formed 
on the value of that article where it sells liigh; for, 
if seasons, good and bad, for making hay, be avc- 
raged, it may be cut, cured and secured for two 
dollars and fifty cents per ton, if the management 
be good; still, if the farmer*s or grazier's calcula- 
tions be formed on these favourable principles, the 
expense of an ox, of an averaged size, will be found 
considerable, where land sells high; besides his pro- 
portion of the charges, enumerated above, he is hIso 
chargeable with an interest on his first cost, and on 
the money expended on making the hay, &,c. with 
a per centage for the risk of his life, together with 
some other expenses, which vary ao much in dif- 
iferent situations, that they cannot be readily enu- 
merated. 

ft clearly appears, however, nottvithstanding the 
expenditures and ri»k naturally attached to keeping 
an extensive stock of cattle, that those farmers wlio 
are in the habit of doing it, if their management be 
good, always prosper much better, than those who 
pursue a contrary practice. The cause of this is 
evident; though a loss may sometimes ocrur in the 
sale of them, the advantage derived fioni their rua- 
nure, more than overbalances it. 

It is more than probable, that winter fMttfnin:; 
cattle in stalls, often terminates in \oh*\ still, inanj* 
of the most thrifty farmers in Pennsylvania practice 
it; the same is also done by some of the hent fur- 
mers in England. A gentleman there, uho u'a^ rx- 
tensively engaged in that business, has pubii^lie'i, 
that he sustained a considerable loss on th** entile 
fittened in this way; yet he considered ihe pr^i'tire, 
on the whole, the most beneficial he rouM afi«fp;; 
and statements formed from reirular aiTon:iu, 
seemed to determine, that the profit and impnue- 
ment of his farm was great. 

If this gentleman, however, had praetisfd Hoilinfr. 
united with convertible husbandry, which he, Nod 
every other farmer, possessing sufficient capital 
might do« where population will admit it to lie dune. 
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he could have obtained manure enough, on far bet- 
ter terms. 

In fact, it would appear, that any system of 
management, which insures a certain loss, should 
be either amended or abandoned: especially, as a 
well directed convertible husbandry alone, will, if 
the management be good, furnish a sufficiency of 
manure, without a general loss. 

When thrifty cattle have been well fattened with 
grass, good hay, with but little grain, will gradually 
improve them through the winter, if the manage- 
ment be good. It is by no means improbable, that 
ways and means might be devised, by which stall 
feeding through the winter would be profitable. My 
eiperience, however, has been so limited in this 
practice, that I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to point them out. 

It generally happens, that the litter is so much 
exhausted through the winter, that a deficiency of 
it, joined with the continued rains, which sometimes 
occur during summer, cause the yard to become 
very wet and miry. The cattle are greatly injured, 
unless dry places are prepared for them, to stand 
and lie down in; this accommodation, however, may 
be readily provided^ by raising the front of the floors 
of the sheds about six inches above the level of the 
yard, sloping them gradually higher, to the back 
part of the shed, so that the urine, and water from 
driving rains and snow, may readily run off. A com- 
pact clay ma^ be best for forming the floor of the 
sheds, but mme were made with common loose clay, 
taken from such heights in the cattle yard as ought 
to have been reduced; so soon as they were finished^ 
and moderately rammed, a thick covering of litter 
was spread over them, and the cattle suffered to go 
immediately on them; this seemed to answer well, 
as the litter prevented any injury from their feet, 
which soon consolidated the clay so firmly, that the 
floors required no litter until feeding with dry fod- 
der commenced in the fall; after this, injury from 
frost was prevented, by keeping them well covered 
with litter. 

Here it may be proper to inform the farmer, thai 
unless this, or some other provision be made, to keep 
the cattle dry, soiling will not succeed: also, that 
nothinf short of his particular attention to every 
part 01 the business can insure success. There are 
but few, if any, labourers to be relied on: more 
especially, in a business which habit has not ren- 
dered familiar to them; particularly if it be so little 
understood that the bad consequences arising from 
their neglect may be readily transferred to a defect 
in the system of management. 

If they be not carefully overlooked, that method 
which renders the labour least troublesome to them, 
will be pursued. As it is easier to procure grass 
with the scythe than to rake it up clean, much will 
be left on the field. If too great a quantity happen 
to be cut, it will be found more convenient to mix 
it with the fresh grass, or to let it lie and destroy the 
grasses under it, than to make it into hay. As 
It requires some labour to remove the old grass from 
the cribs, and make it into hay, fresh grasses will 
be put in upon it. This seldom fails to cause the 
whole to become disrusting to the cattle. It is soon 
discovered by the labourer, that, in consequence of 
this negligence, the cattle eat much less. This too 
often induces him to bring in large quantities, for 
the express purpose of stalling them, that he may 
have less to do. When, however, he finds that the 
cultivator is vigilant, and making the overplus into 
hay increases his labour, be will abandon this prac- 
tice. If cattle be stalled by being over fed with 
t;rain or roots, it is often difficult to get them to feed 
freely after this happens. The reverse of this oc- 
curs when they arc soiled, for if the old grass be 
carefully removed, and fresh grasses given to them, 
they will eat as freely as if nothing offensive to them 
bad happened. 



g;enerally get so dirty as when tied up in stalls. | row, or put to any kind of labour which demands 
Still, they should be daily examined, and if any dirt j continued motion, they require quite as mucb«or 
appears it should be scraped off. This is readily: more grain, than horses, and after they have eaten 
done by a piece of old scylbe, with a wooden ban- 1 it, are not capable of performing any thing like as 
die attached to it. much work, if the weather be only tolerably warm. 

Clean and fresh water is an essential article. The If it be very warm, no management, or feeding will 
watering troughs should be daily well washed with ; enable the ox to labour continually with tolerable 
a broom, and the dirty water let out at the plug ; advantage to the farmer. 

Many gentlemen have laboured hard to prove the 
contrary. They might, however, have seen that 
nature had not formed the ox for long continued 
motion, even when the weather is only moderately 
warm, unless that motion be too slow to be profit- 
able to the cultivator. In winter, or when the wea- 
ther may happen to be cool, if he be well shod, and 
fully fed with grain, he may encounter long journeys 



holes in the bottom of them. 

There are several very evident reasons why any 
given space of grass grounds will soil a great many 
more cattle than can be grazed on it; perhaps, at 
least three times as many. Cattle loathe the grasses 
defiled with their dung, and will not eat those that 
grow around it. They reject such grasses as have 
been trodden down by them. The wounds infficted 



by the feet of the cattle on the grasses, greatly pro- in a team with tolerable advantage to the owner. 
craslinate the growth of them, as does also thej As every farmer, who has a sufficiency of capital, 
cropping of thotc plants on which they feed. There; should keep a full stock of cattle, be will find the ox 
are but few grasses which grow rapidly immediately more profitable than the horse; provided he rears in 
after being mowed, although this operation, when the yard, or purchases while very young,''' a sufBci- 
properly performed, cuts them off smoothly near to lent number of steers, and breaks them at three 



the ground. Whereas the mouths of the cattle, if 
the pasture be good, leave more grass standing, and 
sadly mutilated, than is profitably consumed by 
them. The putrefaction that takes place in many 
of the wounds thus inflicted, renders the grasses 
obnoxious to the cattle, as well as greatly procrasti- 
nates the growth of them. 

When the grasses are used for soiling, no injury 
is inflicted on them, until they are cut off by the 
scythe. As this does not commence before the plants 
attain a considerable size, and the cutting of them 
progresses gradually as they are wanted; this gives 
time for a considerable proportion of them to grow 
much larger than those which were first used, and 
also for many of them to attain their full size: there- 
fore, as much produce is obtained by soiling as the 
grounds are capable of yielding, except the loss sus- 
tained by cutting a certain proportion of the plants 



years old to the yoke, and works them moderately 
until they have attained their full size. At this age 
they will fatten more freely, and yield more tallow, 
than cither before or after that time. 

Steers are more readily broke at two years old, 
anc if worked very moderately, and well fed, will, 
it is said, grow the better. It, however, at this age, 
requires so many of them to drag the ploogh, that 
driving would be found a troublesome and expen- 
sive piece of business. 

Oxen should be taught to walk fast while work- 
ing but ought to be unhitched and turned into the 
yard to rest and eat so soon as they appear to be 
rather flagged, and their place supplied by others 
that lad been resting and eating in the yard. 

Wien oxen are managed in this way, the work 
maybe nearly as quicklv done by them, when kept 
ion rut grass through the summer, and good first 



before they have attained their full size, which can-j crqi hay during winter, as bv horses well fed with 
not be avoided in any case, except that of cutting, grj^U 

them full ^rown for hay. It will, however, require more than double the 

It is believed that the grasses, when considerably Inumber of them, than it would of horses, to do the 
advanced in size, acquire a much greater proportior ( same work with equal despatch. Besides the neces- 
of rich, nutritive matters than when they are ^oung. | sarv rest, those that are only three years old cannot 
Also, that if they be cut before these rich matters , endure labour \o well as if they were more ad- 
are sufficiently formed in the plants, or aP.er they vanced in age,\nd had been longer accustomed 
have been applied in perfecting the seed, the hay is to it 

nothing like so rich and good as it would be, if cut However, as th farmer who is able to do it, 
when these rich matters abound in the stems, leaves ought to keep an ^tensive stock of cattle,t and at 
and flowers of the plant. it is believed by mijy that the size of the oi is in- 



As observation on the economy of plants in gene- 
ral seems to substantiate this opinion, cutting the 
grasses for soiling cattle after they have attained 
nearly and quite their full size, may be justly con- 
sidered one of the principal causes which renders 
soiling so much more economical than grazing. It 
would also appear that from this cause alone we 
have every reason to expect that if cattle be early 
habituated to soiling, by being reared up in the 
yard, and never suffered to obtain any part of their 
food by grazing, that they would fatten much sooner, 
and grow much larger, than if suffered to run at 
large in pastures: also, that working cattle and 
horses fed in the yard, on the older, and, of conse- 
quence, much more nutritive grass, will require 
much less grain than those that are pastured. As 
it will require but little more time for them to eat a 
sufficiency of grass, in the yard, than is necessarv 
for them to become cool enough to be safely fed with 
grain, very little, if any, of their labour will be lost 
by this practice* 

Oxen, when hauling, or doing any thing else that 
gives sufficient rest, during the time of putting in 
and taking out the loads, require no other food 
through the summer but proper grasses given to 
them in the yard: provided they have been well ac- 

« naiiuciicu. customed to being fed in this way. 

Caule. when running at lar^e in the yard, do not I If, however, they be hitched to the plough or har- 



creased by moderatt labour if he be well fed and 
treated, there seems > be no rational objectioa to 
the multiplied numbertf them. 

Much has been writyn to convince us that it is 
most profitable to fattewmd sell steers while they 
are quite young: still, tf^e seems to be every rea^ 
son to believe that the gi|vth of the ox from three 
to six or seven years oldji at least quite as profit^ 
able to the farmer as higrowth at, or any time 
previously to his attainin^tbree years of his age- 
more especially if bis labo^be estimated. 

A certain loss arises on ^ horse, unless the cul- 
tivator commences jockey ,kd has sufficient skik 
to keep up a continued 8toc%r young horses, witt 
paying but little difference, ^changing the older 
for younger ones. This i^owever, a practice 

• If I am not greatly mistakeni will find the formei 
practice much the best, as evcfa early habit is do. 
readily subdued, especially if t%abit be impl*ntec 
by nature. "; 

fThis opinion, however, shd^havo scarce) lo 
generally prevailed if the growtf the ox was cur 
siderably retarded by moderate wo«ie question, how- 



ever, IS a difficult one. Practice 
mined that the calf while young g 
much more freely when confiDed t 
run at large. The hog when clos 
to a large size if he be fully fed. 
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thtl cannot be juetlj recommemlcil, as the loaa 
eventUBlly falls on Ihose who have been overreacbed 
in thia ditgracerul trnffic. 

ThertiBrnesa for horscB is very eipeniive, more 
Clpecialty if Che oil, labour and memling necessaVj 
ro keep Ihem in repair be Eitimaled. The mne 
expentive barnew has been recommended for the 
Oil and reipect for Mr. Boidlej's opinion! induced 
me to giro it a fair trial. The re*ult clearly con- 
Tinced mo ibat the joke and howi in common prac- 
tice are far better; especially if a short forked chain 
(at it ii culled here) be extended from (he tongue or 
ebain, by which the catlle draw, lo the yoke, and 
M fixed aa is beat calculated lo prevent ihe oxen 
from taking an undue advanlage of each other, and 
alao to keep Ihe yoke in the proper position on their 
Decks. The whole of this costs but Utile, is readily 
put on and off, and re<]uires but little lime or money 
to keep it in proper plight. 

The necks of oxen are eomelimes galled by the 
yoke, especially nhile they are young. If this hap- 
pen, afaecpskin closely covered with short wool 
should be immediately nailed on the yoke, with Ihe 
woolly side oul; and so placed as to keep the wood 
entirely from the neck of the animal; likewise, so 
that the sheepskin will nut wrinkle. This has never 
failed, with me, to effect a cure of Ihe galls, when 
obserred before they became extensive. 

Too many of the genllemen who have endea- 
voured lo bring the ox inio more general use, have 
Ereatly injured ihe cause they intended to promote, 
y endeavourini; to convince ibelr readers that the 
ox is equal lo Ihe horse for agricultural purposes, 

?rOTided he be properly formed and managed.* 
'bis bai introduced ihe utelets, eipensive and trou- 
blesonie barneis uied for borsen; and as one horse 
carta happened also to be fashionable, the oi loo 
rouat be used in that way, allbough the usua' 
only rational plea of being placed near lo Ihe draught 
ia not applicable lo bira, as two oxen may be more 
readily &xe<i in that way than one. It has, how- 
ever, too often occurred, since the ra^e for gentle- 
man farming commenced, thai il maiten noi how 
erroneous ihe theory or practice may be. If it hap- 
pen to be faahionable. 

Overrating the properties of Ihe ox lo much, 
gives those who are opposed lo him full opporluniiy 
to demonstrate that his advocates are egregiou«ly 
mistaken in many things urged in favour of liim. 
This, of consequence, more or leia invalidalei the 
whole that has been advanced by Ihem. 

Tbe great feals which have been achieved at 
ploagb races, by men, pampered, exercised and 
kept like race horses, for Ihii purpos»,havc aU< 
cited eipectations from Ihem. that can never b 
klized in practice. 

When ibose who have betn deceived by thi 
coniiderale piece of busineis, discover Iheir e 
tbey loo frequently become prejudiced against Ibis 
very useful animal, For no oeiter reason, ihso that 
Iheyeipecl more from him than he is capable of 
performing. 

The desire lo introduce tbe use of oxen in tht 

[ilace of horses, bas been such, that even Mr, Bord- 
ey, who must have knovn the bad effects produced 
on the eastern shore ol Maryland, by feeiding loo 
much itruw to horned cattle, saya in his book of 
Husbandry, "A horse losla aa much a* four b ' 



much work a^ is comnonly done by what are called 
good plough horses, wtuld not the same oflbrt of art, if 
il had been also empoyed 'in improving tbe breed oC 
plough horses, have kipl up the same distance between 
tbe horse and ox Ihaleaislcd previously lo any ospr---' 
eare being taken to inprove the latter.' 11 would j 
liiat IliJi csaoot be dwiilei) by Ihoae who have noticed 
Um marked dilFeninA in hones, apparently of the same 
site, not only In qiicknesa nf motion and duiahiUly, 
but also in unnglh 



half oxen, and Ihe keep of Ihe ox, in summer, is 
grass atone; in winter, slraw; on which Ibey may 
be worked moderalelv; if hard worked, they have 
hay." 

An ox cannot work hard on hay, and so far from 
being able lo work moderately on straw, he Is re- 
duced to a skeleton if kept on it withoul working, 

iless his conslilulion be peculiarly hardy. 

Il may be useful lo nbserve that ihe ox, when 
worked on grass, is snmelimes scoured severely, 
cially if Ihe grass be young. Ho soon as this 
en, he should be kept from grass, and fed on 
bay and oals, until Ihe complainl he removrd. If il 
be suffered to run on hitn, he will fall away greatly, 
and become loo weak lo labour hard. 

The same, also, sometimes happent when Ihe ox 

worked In winter, and fed eilber tm turnips or 
potatoes with hay. The remedy is oals in place of 
Ibese roots, until ihe disease be properly checked. 

le ox is naturally sluggish. However, bad and 
lazy drivers, scanty or improper food, or longer con- 
tinued exercise than the animal is capable of en- 
during, unless he be driven very slow, are the prin- 
cipal causes of his becoming so iosufierably slow in 
bis motion. 



CULTIVATION OF HEMP. 

The Worceslerjfcgia of the Htbinsl. slates, "an 
interesting communication was made lo the VVor- 
cesler Agricultural Soclely by ibe President, on the 
subject of Ihe cultivation of Flax and Hemp." In 
this it was observed thai "during Ihe past year, more 
Ihan twenty thouiand buihtU of grain of Ihe various 
kinds, including oats, rye, corn and barley, had beeo 
brought inIo our county from remote places, by way 
of Providence. Il was in consequence nf this fact 
that the cullivalion of flax and hemp waa recom- 
mended. Thai Industry which bad been heretofore 
directed lo Ihe raising of grain in this vicinity, musi 
be diverted and applied lo other objects of agricul- 
ture; at least ao much of it as was necessary lo Ihe 
production of Ihe quanlity of ihe imported grain 
aa menliuned above. It might acem from this, ihal 
agriculture had been aOecIed prejudicially by the 
canal from Ibis place lo Providence, and in Ihis par- 
ticular it waa no doubl true; but in almo!>l every 
Ihing else it bed been greatly benehted. The price 
of Ibe 30,000 buahels of grain bas been more ihan 
saved in Ihe diminished sum at which tbe article of 
plaster of Paris alone may be purchased. Lime, 
and many olher articles, have been procured at 
lower prices, and probably conaumed in Ihe same 
dislricis where Ihe imported grain might have been 
raised. We say nothing of Ihe new market created 
for much nf nur produce, and Ibe greater facilities 
of Iransportalion." 

The same paper presenla copies of two letters 
on cullivaling hemp, from H. L. Barnum to Gover- 
nor Lincoln, from which Ibe following passages are 
extracted. 

"No branch of agriculture ia so well calculated 
at the present lime, lo promote the interests of In- 
dividuals, or the prosperity of. the country, as Ihe 
culture of hemp and fiax. 

"The demand for these articles will be shown by 
the following stBlementa: 

In I8'2T, Ihe value of hempen fabrics imported 
into Ibe United States, amounted to f-J, 134,615 — 
In addition to this, large sums are annually expend- 
ed in equipping American vessels in foreign ports, 
where such equipments can be obtained cheaper 
Ihan in Ihe ports of the United Stales- The navy 
of the United Slates, which is now far from being 
inconsiderable, and is rapidly increasing, as well aa 
their commercial tonnage, (at present amounting lo 
more than one million and a hair,) mu^l always cre- 
ate a great and increasing demand for hemp. 

"The Navy Commissioners, in their report) on 
this subject, ilnte that the American hemp la in all 



respects much preferable to Ihe KuB^ian hemp. — 
Why not, therefore, encourage domeatic manufac- 
tures, secure forlunea to ourselves, and save our 
coiinlry Ihe expense nf large sums of nionfy, sent 
abroad for articles which we are belter calculated 

"The advaniBires or profits to be derived from 
Ihis bupinesa, will prohsbly be made apparent by 
the following exhibit of Ihe expenses and proceeds 
attending it. 

"One acie of good land, suitable fur rorn or pota- 
toes. Hill aterage one third ufa ton nrtiemp. whii-h 
Is a cash article in market, at from ^00 lo $'J35 |ier 
tun. Taking Ihe lowest of these, the value uf l\\n 
hemp from one acre would be fttili 66 

7 bushels of seed at $.) per bushel, dl iitf 

S7 66 
Deduct Ihe eipensc of 3 bushels of seed 

for sowing, G 00 

Do. labour in ploughing, sowing, and bar- 



Which, deducted from 687.G6, leaves j56 66 
proceeds from one acre. 

"I have in my possession, certificalea from gentle- 
men of the first respectability, staling that Ihe net 
prolits of land ol a middling quality, sown In hemp, 
the last season, was g85 per acre. 

"These facts need ao comment; for I consider 
them sufticieni inducements for agricullurisU to en- 
gage in growing hemp and flax. 

"I am now travelling through Ihe New England 
atatea for the purpose of encouraging Ihe culture 
of iheae valuable products, by giving Ihe necessary 
Informalion respecting the manner of cnltivalinK 
and dressing them for market or for manufacturing. 
Credenliala will be presented from officers of th« 
General Government." ja". E. far. 



(From the Political Spectator ) 
LARGE POTATOES. 
Mr. Editor — On seeing in your inlelligenl paper 
or the I7lh inal. the account of a potato raised by 
our mutual friend, Mrs, John Ashby, of this coun- 
ty, I was induced to weigh some of mine. The re- 
sult as follows— Dti^e 1 lb. 7 oz.— one 1 lb. 9 or.— Ihe 
ough Ihis last one the 
iplete paasway, what 
weight might have been Iberehj suslamed ia to be 

I also took Ihe contents of one hill, Ibe product 
of one potato, 33 in number, 7 of which were 
small, but from the site of the others, was Induced 
lo weigh Ihem — the result was eleveo and a half 
pounds. 

And now, to cap the climax, let me fay that 1 
made 300 hills, and planted therein 900 potatoes, on 
the 1st of March last. On the 14th day of June 
began lo use them, and have daily, freely, and fully 
used them in all the departmenta of the family, up 
lo the 3Qd of October— through which lime 107 
hill:, were taken up and disposed ol — the remaining 
193 hills were then taken up and measured. Each 
half bu.'hel heaped, Ihe result was twenty-tire 
bushels, from the 193 hills, of potaioes. Moreover. 
il is my deliberate opinino, that 33 bushels, of the 
above are by far the largest ever raised in this or 
perhaps any other state in the union. 

Thia is no puff, but simply an abridged statement 
of facia, susceptible of abundant proof. Should it 
elicit inquiry loitching the best »nd most profitable 
manner of growing that valuahle rool, to which «o 
little attention has heretofore been given, all the re- 
ward sought for will be yielded to your friend, be. 
J. H. CLanKK- 
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LAKGE CORN. 
A iew vir.cki »eo >Te noticed a sialic of corn, pre- 
■cnled lo us b^ Ciipl. Trippe of Ihta rouril}', wilh 
nine enn on ili we have yince received (wo sinlka 
rrom HKnry Holiidn]-, [Csq. the one bearing eight 
<lip nlhiT Irn earn — the-, iteerl he uhlBined from Capt. 
Trippe ulioul (wo y enre Hgo and has been since ae- 
leciiKg bis seed corn in ll>e manner recommended 
liy lb<- cRplnin, viz. aelei^llng froui (lie nio9( prodi 
tirr corn in (lie fifld as srtd corn — and is convinced 
or ilir KrcHl iidvan(age to lie derived by THrmeri 
riniii ixirniiing llils rniirse. Labi weeli we rer.eiveil 
len I'Hi. of verj large com Tium Wm. G. Tilgh- 
niHii, ert\. ot Milei river. In Ibis countj— some ol 
tbe I'lirs measured in leiiglh upwards ol 13 inches, 
a.i.I hi^il from 18 lo "i rows nn the cob, (he ^ralr 
verv UrU'-. one of tl>B CHrs had upwards of 1200 
trrii'iii- uii it Btid most of ttiem 1000; one e»r, (no( 
III'' hrneal) ahellud a pint and a gill, good nieasurt 
— Mr. ['ilnhman aays, in his no(a accompnnjing 
the r<iin, "il will not pi'rliaps be annsa lo inforn. 
too huw I i;D( Ihln breed of corn— about IS or lA 
yearn i.gu C»|>I. B<ilt<-n weni to Kichmond, Va. foi 
i. I.i„d of tual lor the Ute Mr. Bar(Dn of joiir town, 
niid on his leliirn he came (o my house to take 
I'Mil of AhcHi; I hiipi'ened to go on board of his 
hu^t, trhere I saw a pari of two can of corn; Ihey 
^ilnick iiiR HH being Ihe large!;! and finest I bad ever 
SLcn; I Hsked for and obuined Ihem. — This was 
late in the M\, the spring foliowing I planled tbem, 
and I think, as well ns I eun recallec(, 1 made h 
btirrel or n b»rrel und n half, which put me fully 
into the sred. For (he laal 10 jcara I hate been in 
tbe habit of iclecling my aeed corn ("hen huaking) 
from the largeal and finest ears, until I got "hal 
would serre for planting; last year I gathered pari 
of my seed corn from alalka that bore two eare, 
but aa yet have discovered no difterence — I mean 
To iicrsevere in this plan, selecting Ihe twin eari."— 
Mr. 'I'ilghman, we undrraland, has aboul lhre< 
hundred and serenly-livc Ihausnnd [bills, Ihi 
number of acres ought to hare been given] in culli 
valion Ihe present ycar.and Ihinki he will [;ather a 
least 1001) barrels. [Easlon paper. 
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B Leche— Palo de Taca — Mile Tkee- 



llie tree known under Ihe above Spanish and 
Enpli^h names is a nHlive of Venezuela. 

M. Magendie, n traveller in that country, gives 
the. foUnivinc nccounl of this sing'ilar vegetable 
jinxlurtion, "in the valleys of Aiagua there is a 
Ircp CHlled Palo de Vaea, which rises like the broad- 
leafed .-ilur applf.* 

Ilii loni; and iiolnted leaves, (ough and allernnle, 
are niniked by lateral ribs, prominent hI the lower 
.Mirfiee and parallel. We did not see the flower, 
Ihe fruit somenhat Reshy, and containing one, 
roiiietimes (wo nuls. When incisions are made in 
(ha trunk of Ihe Cow tree, it rroila abundanre of 
!:1utinoiis milk, lolerably Ihick. deslilule of all acri- 
M.nn\ , and of an nEreeable and balmy smell. 

It'nas nlTiTrd ns in 7V]rluauu,t and we drank 
rotisiderablf quantities of it in the evening berore 
wr went In bed, and early in the morning, without 
findtng the lrH«l injurious efTect. The viscotity of 
Ihe milk alone rcndrra il a liUle disagreeable. The 
iii'grorsnnd coloured people eat it with bread.— 
Thr negroes grow fat in Ihe season of most milk. 
The juice erpiised lo the air presents on Jti aurface, 
^nKml>rniina of a strongly iniR.ahzed matter, yel- 



h, stringy and lesenibling a cheesy substance. 
le membranes. separated from the more aqueous 

liquid, are cIbbIIc, almost like caoutchouc; bul Ihey 
indergo in time Ihe saum phenomena of putrefac- 
ion aa |;e!alin. The natives call this coagidum 
cheese. This coagulum Rtant sour in five or si> 

days, as observed by c\|ierimi'nl. The milk con- 
ained in a alnfiped vial had deposjied a Itltle co- 
ii;uluDi, and Ut from becoming rielid, it expelled in- 
lanlly a balsamic odour. Fiesb jiiire. min.-d with 






laler 



; but 



id, Ihe sep^ral: 
took place. Il il peculiar lo the coaat 
of Bnrbula and near ihe lake of Maracaybo." 

M. Bredemeyer says, "it exists thiee days jour- 
ney easlof Caracas, in ifae valley or Gaucagua." 

M. Kunth saya it belunga to the sapolfl foniily.— 
On Ihe barren ^idrB uf a rock grows this tree, with 
roreaceaub and dry leaves, and large woody roots. 
For several monlhs it receives no moisture, (Ihe 
rains being periodical,) and its branches appear dry 
and d,:»d, but gives milk upon piercing the trunk. 
At sunrise the milk Bows most abundantly. It 
grows yellow and thick on the surface as cream. 

The other plants which came wiib Ihe Cow tree 
are the Bolivian Alounlain Gloriana, and a Helonia, 
neither of which do 1 know by these namee; but 
the other, (he llo^a M IMot.Ic, I have often seen. 
The tree growa iQ lo !>0 feet high in ibe vicinity of 
water courses, produces beautiful di'un|iing foliage 
and a splendid scarlet Sower nearly or quite bs 
large aa the Iree PitoniH. and Howers very much 
after the manner of the Aslrapea. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. PRINCE. 



production of nature. The stem, roliage/flowel, 
and fruit, are formed in Ihe earth; and after iha 
plant has come up, there U nolbing more than Iha 
extension of parts. Tbe stems, a i ibe height of 
from eight to (weire inches, branch out in two 
arms, at Ibe extremity of each ia a large palmalcd 
leaf. In the lork proceeds the fruit slem. Thi 
first that is sesu in the spring ia a delicate membra- 
s cap, ttbicb ia soon bur^l oppn by Ihe flower 
bud, which is large, while and round. Tbe ahuul- 
and arms, lying close (o the Hem or trunk, 
appear, and aa Ihe plant rises, the fruit aleni 
elongates and the arms elevaie Ibemselvet. Tha 
Truit is about the size of a targe lime, green whila 
growing, and yellow when ripe; has ibd flavour of a 
|)ine apple; and as to eating, bul little interior to 
that fruil. The plant reqnirea a moist soil in a sha- 
dy situation. May be propagated by seed, but best 
bj; dividing the roots, which are creeping and 
jointed. Tbe root is medicinal. {lb. 



Extract of a Utter from Jacob B. GarUr, Etq., of 
Ptitntylvania, to fVilltam Princt, proprietor of tht 
Linnixan Botanic Garden, dated JUay 4, 183S. 
"We hare a new grape in this neigbbourhooii, 
raised from the seed of raisins by Mr. Funk, which 
is said to be very line, of a dark red colour, trans- 
parent and firm, sweet flesh. There is but a single 
plant yet, which I saw this spring; its growth is re- 
markably Mrong, resembling the laabelia. II pro- 
duced itsfiral fruil last summer; grows in Mr- Funk's 
garden, on Ihe north aide of a hill, and is very 
hardy; has shoots more than 30 feet long, of last 
year's growth. He has several olhera raised in the 
same »ay and same lime, but none have produced 
fruit excepting tbe one." 



(From Iho New England Farmer.) 
STOCKS FOR GRAFTING. 

Mr. Ftiiendea—l noticed in one of yourlale pa- 
pers Boiiifc queries respecting Ihe grafting of pears 
on thorns. 1 do not think them so good aa pear 
stocks; yet they ntotr answer, provided Ihe scions bt 
inserted belovy the turfaee of the ground, that th' 
trees may lake root from the scions — otherwise, Ihe 
jiear will ao much outgrow Ibe thorn, that neilhei 
the slock nor roots will be sufficient lo support Ihi 
top. ( know of a pear tree which was grafted on i 
thorn some feet from Ihe ground; the stalk of which 
il now two inches only, and the pear [just above) is 
MX inches in diameter.' It has been found necessary 
to set H frame under Ihe tree to prop i( up. 

As our common red cherry does not grow so 
large as the English cherry tiee, I think Ihe same 
remarks would apply. 

I have noticed many of Bolmer's Washington 
plum trees, which are sbo'il iwiee as large as the 
stocks on which they stand. I Ihink it is evident 
thai Ihe treef would have been more than twice ni 
valuable if graced so low that they had taken root 
from Ihe aciont. U ia desirable, for all varieties, lo 
uae Blalka that will grow as large and as fast as the 
scions set in (hem. HijMEr Litxlk, 

Bvclap<irl,Mt. /fin. 1, 1S», 
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LIME PLANT, 
plant (Podophylluin peltM-am) is a singolar 



(From the Taunton Advocate.) 
SWEET GREENING. 
Jtfr. fifiior,— On observing in your Adroeale of 
Ibe asd inst. an article by Veritas respecling tha 
sweet greening described in Ihe American Orchar- 
dist, I went immediately to Kingston to make more 
particular infjuiry of the callivaiol-i of tho*« trees, 
and lo examine the apple allentiveJy. I have tha 
latiafaction to ascerlHJn thai Ihe statemenl in my 
Orchardist is subslanlially correct, except a trifling 
or in the Uescription. The apple does not a<t 
irly re.'cmble Ibe Rhode island Greening a* I bad 
conceived, it is more like the Tolmtn Sweeting, 
Ihiiugb it far surpasses thai apple in good qualities, 
abounding more in rich tirupy juice. The Ivee it- 
elf is much in Ibe form of Ihe Rhode island 
Srceiiing, it is a good bearer, more unlfDrffl and 
bundani in its production than trees in general 
The tree which 1 examined is of full size, and 
about twelve bushels were taken from it (his aeason. 
An aged woman assured me that she had kept the 
apples till July. I send you half a dozen for in- « 
spection.and 1 believe a few of Ihe young treea 
may be obtained at the nursery of Mr, Spencer 
Bradford, of Kingston. 1 scarcely know a more 
delicious article in Ihe epicurean calalogue than r 
baked sweet apple in winter, but il is what we rare- 
ly enjoy, so rare indeed Ihat its real excellence hal 
not been duly appreciated. Wore it belter known 
Ihe tree would he more generally cultivated, and 
those whose tastes are congenial lo my own might 
pride Ihemselveii in a favourite dainty, without lli» 
riak of impaiiing health. 

I am respectfully yours, 

JuiBa Thaobkb. 
Plymmilb, Ocl. S7, t3!B. 
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SHELTERING FARM LANDS. 
The practice, almost eery where prevaitii.g ii 
the United States, of rpmwing every tree from ihr 
ground, in clearing new land, shew* ihal tbe impor 
lance of alfarding shelter 1* farms exposed lo hir* 
winds and biting blasts, Is nit sullicienlly npprecij 
ed. When interspersed witi i tripes' or mataei m 
plantation, not only are such lands rendered mo. 
cooKenial to the growth of griai and grain, and 11. 
health of pasturing animals, tut Ihe local cUin>'- 
improvcd. Tbe fact that theelimate may be ii>- 
improved, has, in many instantei, been aufficienti 
ealahlishcd. It is, indeed, astuijibirg hot* mue. 
belter cattle thrive in fields, e*en bul niod<;ntei- 
sheltered, Ihan tbey do in an ofrui, capoaed cont 
try. In the breeding of cattle, a*K-.it-— J ".--b «. 
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• theltered corner in a farm, is a thing much priz- 
ed, as, by affording (hem protection from the keen 
winds of ipring and autumn, they uniformly feed 
with more freedom, and much better than if they 
were exposed. 

Tlie operation of skreen plantations, observes 
Marshall, is not merely that of giving shelter to the 
animals lodging beneath them; but, likewise, in 
breaking the uniform current of the wind — shatter- 
ing the cutting blasti, and throwing them into ed- 
dies; thus meliorating the air to some distance from 
them. Living trees communicate a degree of ac- 
tiinl warmth to the air which envelopes them. 
Where (here is life, there is warmth, not only in 
animal, but vegetable nature. The severest frost 
rarely affects the Si»p of trees. Hence it appears, 
that trees and shrubs, properly disposed in a bleak 
•ituatron, tend to improve the lands so situated, in 
a threefold way, for the purposes of agriculture; 
namely, by giving: bhelter to stock; by breaking the 
currents of wind^; and by communicating a dcji^ree 
of warmth, or softness, to the air in calmer weather. 
Nor ought it to be altos:ether kept out of view, 
that the retaining, and judiciously arrans^ing a por- 
tion of growing timber on a farm, confers a rich- 
ness, and picturesque beauty on the landscape. We 
have seen some lands, on which nothinsr was sought 
for but profit and shutter, where the greatest 
beauty was produced by adopting this system. 
Where, however, trees for shade may be requisite 
for agricultural purposes, they should be sufTicicntly 
0|>cn to admit a free circulation of air. For this 
purpose, trees with lofty stems, and lartce heads, 
pruned to single stems, are preferable. To shelter 
live stock, the skreen should be open at the bot- 
tom. Otherwise, it is injurious, rather than bene- 
ficial. The blast not only acquires additional cur- 
rent, but snow is liable to be blown through, and to 
be lodged in drifts on the leeward side, to the an- 
noyance and danger of sheep that have repaired 
thither for shelter. 

BEES. 

In the department of Calvados, they have a 
method of managing their bees, which is worth the 
attention of apiarians, in countries where the hives 
are transported from place to place for change of 
food. In one half of this department, called Le 
Bocage, large tracts of high land are covered with 
buck-wheat, and then (he bees produce excellent 
wax, but bad honey. In another part of (he dis- 
trict, in the plain, where saintfoin is extensively 
cultivated, the honey is delicious, but the wax is 
bad, and dilficult to bleach. 

It is the custom of the cultivators of (he Bocage, 
as soon as (he saintfoin begins to flower, (o send 
their hives down into the plains, and to lenKthen 
them by means of an empty hive, to which the 
bees are allowed access; by the removal of the top 
of the old hive. This operation they call calotter^ 

As soon as the saintfoin ceases to produce blos- 
soms, they take their hives home, separate the new 
hive from the old one, and drive the bees out of the 
former into (he latter; an operation which is easily 
perform«*d, by inverting the one under the other. 
By this means, they efl'ectually separate the honey- 
comb prepared from the saintfoin from that extract- 
ed from the buck wheat, and make use of either 
according to their convenience* The usual practice 
is to leave the honey from the buck-wheat for the 
winter provision of the bees. 



bees to believe, that by such kind of contrivance, 
they are prevented from swarming at all. Both 
which opinions are assuredly ill founded. I take 
upon me to assert, that oneihird of (he prime or 
Jirsl noamis escape unperceived; and (hat, general- 
ly, without the least indication of their design. 
The seasons and hours of swarming are aUo much 
mistaken: they sometimes swarm in M.irch, fre- 
quently in April, and from seven in the morning till 
four in the evening; many rise so early and so 
late. Nor will a transient viewing of tiiem now 
and then suffice; one minute shall present no ap- 
pearance of swarming, and in the next they shall 
suddenly issue, and fly quite away. Those that are 
duplicated are equally as prone as those in single 
straw hives; for all will equally pursue great Na- 
ture's law, to swarm. Without, therefore, a bee- 
herd, or person appointed for constant watching^ not 
casually, but without intermission, from seven till 
four, the propiietor will have his expectations, in a 
great measure, disappointed. A child or aged per- 
son may be hired for the purpose, at ihe easy 
charge of two-pence or three pence a day, where- 
by, if only one swarm be preserved, it will prove an 
adequate compensation for the expense; besides be- 
ing sure of losing none of the rest, and the pre- 
venting a great deal of anxiety, and often a very 
fruitless trouble to those who keep four stocks, or 
more. 
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SWARMING OF BEES. 

It is a prevailing and c:eneral opinion, that bees 
never twarm without first showing some previous 
signs or tokens; and that they seldom swarm until 
about the middle of the day. Those who keep 
bees in the duplicate manner, by setting one hive 
or box over another, are misled by (he writers on 



BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL 

ROAD, 

Office of the Baltimore and Susquehanna > 
Rail Road Company, Oct. 19, 1829. J 

To the Stockftolden of the Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rail Road Company: 

Gbntlemen, — Since the last Annual Report of 
the Board, a general meeting of the Stockholders 
was called on the 35th day of May, to consider what 
steps were then necessary to be adopted for (he in- 
terest of the company. At that meeting (he views 
of (he board were 8ubmi(ted at large to the consi- 
deration of the stockholders, who, afier a free con- 
sultation and interchange of opinion, Resnlved, That 
it was expedient to proceed forihwith in the con- 
struction of the road as far as (he division line be- 
tween Maryland and Pennsylvania. Tor the infor 
mation of the stockholders, a copy of its proceed- 
ings, together with the report of the board, is here- 
with submitted, and a careful consideration of the 
facts and arguments upon which the resolution was 
founded to proceed with the work, is respectfully 
requested from those who were absent upon that 
occasion — and others, who may now begin to feel 
an in(eres( in (he subjec(. 

In pursuance of the Resolution of the stockhold- 
ers, the board proceeded to a careful examination 
of the various routes, which had been surveyed 
and reported to the company by Gen. Swift; and 
also directed a particular survey to be made along 
the valley of Jones' Falls and Roland's Run to the 
head of the latter stream. The surveys and plots 
being returned, (he board were placed in full pos- 
session of the whole subject, and with all (he in- 
formation necessary to a fair comparison of (he 
various courses whirh had been designated (or the 
line of the road — these were, 

1 St. The Turnpike Road from B iltimore (o York. 

9d. From the first Bridge on (he York road, 

' along (he valley of Jenkins' run and Herring 

run, to the source of the latter in Sater's ridge, 

and (hence (o a poin( near the (en mile s(one 

on the York road, and where (he sources of 

Roland's lun and Deye's run approach each 

oth^r. 

The Sd- Along th^ valley of Jones' falls to the 



mouth of Roland's run, and thence along the 
margin of that stream to the same point as the 
second route. 

I( is to be observed, that all these routes of the 
firat division of the road from Baltimore, unite at 
the same place, which in any event must become 
the point of future extension of the road to the 
main Gunpowder, and thence to (he Susquehanna 
river. I( was (herefore only necessary a( (his time 
for (he board to determine the actual route upon 
(his first division, leaving (he precise location of 
(he road from (hat point for further and more mi- 
nute examination and future decision. 

A comparison of the three routes above men- 
tio{ied, left no hesitation upon the minds of the Di- 
rectors, (hat the one along the margin of Jones' 
falls and Roland's run tvas, in every respec(, (o he 
preferred over (he o(her8, uni(ing in itself greater 
facility of construction — abundance of stone and 
other materials — less expense in making it, and 
when finished, more permanency and durability.^ 
The report of the Engineers will show in detail the 
comparative merits of the routes, and the grounds 
upon which the opinion of the board is sustained. 
It is not necessary to state in this report all the 
facts which exist, in regard to the comparative ad- 
vantages of the lines indicated by ihe surveys. It 
is sufficient to remark in regard to the first—q/* th$ 
T'urnpikeroad, — that in order to render it practica- 
ble for (lie uses of a rail road, it w\\\ be necessary 
(o break up the present bed, for the purpose of 
cutting down the elevations and filling the hollows, 
and grading them to such slopes as coidd be profita- 
bly used on a rail road. These cuttings and em- 
bankments, from the nature of the country over 
which the turnpike passes, would form a series of 
inclined planes, and would require at least forty 
stationary engines to overcome the same number 
of elevations between Baltimore and the Susque- 
hanna river. The cost of preparing (he interme- 
dia(e road between the inclined planes^ would hare 
been enormously expensive, and. when to all these 
difficulties, you add the cost of purchasing out the 
proprietors of the present turnpike route, there 
could be no hesitation in adopting the opinion of 
Gen. Swift, in his report of 18Q8, *'tha( any idea of 
con8(ructing a rail way upon the turnpike road 
must be abandoned." 

The second line along the eastern side of the 
turnpike road, in (he direcdon of Jenkins' run and 
(he western branches of (he Herring run, was found 
upon more close inspec(ion to involve greater diffi- 
culties (ban had been andcipated. To enable the 
stockholders to judge between the comparative me- 
rits of these routes, it must be ke])t in mind that 
to attain the point of the first division of termina- 
tion, it is necessary to pass the summit of Sater's 
ridge, which is 478 feet above tide; to accomplish 
this object by a direct line along (he turnpike has 
been shown to be impracticable. I'he next eflbrt 
was to eflTect the same end by fjllowing the valleys 
of streams having their source in (ha( ridge. This 
it was thought could be done by following the val- 
ley of Jenkins' run to its head, (hence (o (he first 
we8(ern branch of Herring run (o its head, thence 
to the second and third branohes, who.«e valley 
reaches (o (he summit of the ridge. But it was 
found, that after passing Jenkins' run, the branches 
of Herring run, before mentione.l, ri^e from the 
slope of Siter's ridge and pursue a 8ou(h eas(erly 
direcdon un(il they uni(e in (hr main branch. The 
ridges of land between these branches were found 
to present a surface of very considerable elevation, 
unbroken by any depression along which the road 
could have passed from one branch to another. To 
pass these ridges, would have required a succes- 
sion of deep cuttings exceeding seveaty- five feet, 
or the use of stationary engines of immense power, 
to overcome the various elevations. The whole 
distance by this route to the end of the firkt div'- 
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tion, at the head of Roland's run and Deye'& run^ 
would be fifteen miles and a half. 

The third or last route, adopted by the board, 
commences at the city boundary, on the west side 
of Jones* Falls, at an elevation of ninety feet above 
tide, thence alon^ the western margin of that stream, 
to a point between Beatty's Powder Works and Pe- 
dee^s Cotton Factory, about seven miles from the 
city, where it crosses Jones' Falls; thence along the 
eastern marg;in to Roland's run; thence up the val- 
ley of that stream to the head of Deye's run. The 
whole distance is twelve miles, and the total eleva- 
tion from the point of departure (o be overcome is 
two hundred and eighty-nine feet; and as Junes' 
Falls breaks through Water's ridge, this can be ac- 
complished by a hill side excavation on the whule 
line upon a regular plane of twenty-four feet to the 
mile, without any deep cutting ivhatever — and 
where it becomes necessary to blow off the pro- 

{'ecting points of rocks, the demand for the stone in 
milding culverts, reduces the expense to a level with 
common cutting. Upon these routes we encounter 
no extensive fliits where heavy and expensive filling 
will be required, and the ravines which make into 
the falls from the west, are short and precipitous, 
and consequently require but very narrow bridges 
or culverts to cross them. 

The cost of the road on this line will be Diucb 
diminished, from the circumstance of no distant 
removal of the earth being necessary; from the con- 
Tenience and abundance of materials, and (he ever- 
lasting durability of the work when completed. 

Having determined upon the route of the first di- 
vision of the road, arrangements were immediately 
made for the commencement of the work, and the 
first stone was laid by the Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Maryland, with (he usual ceremonies, on the 8th 
day of August last, it being the first hundredth an- 
niversary of the city of Baltimore. Since that time 
the work has progressed steadily, and upon a sys- 
tem, which experience shows to be economical and 
judicious. 

The plan which has been heretofore adopted in 
all public works of a similar kind, of letting it out 
by sections (o contractors, was believed to be liable 
to many and serious objections. The intrinsic dif- 
ficulty of being able to ascertain with any certainty, 
or even an approximation to it, the prices at which 
the sections ought to be let out to contractors, 
caused them in a great majority of cases (o be lc( 
out at a price either above or below the actual cost at 
which the work could be done; in most instances 
where the con(ractB were completed, i( afforded 
large profits to the contractor, and where they were 
taken at a price below the value of (he work, the 
contract was given up or thrown back upon (he 
company; in either case the company mus( be the 
loser, and in no even( could it be a gainer. For these 
and o(her reasons which will sugges( themselves to 
(he stockholders, the board determined (o prosecu(e 
the work by means of superintendents under the 
immediate direction of the Company and its Engi- 
neers. By this means an uniformity in the construc- 
tion, and discipline and order amongst the hands 
can be preserved. The certainty of punctual pay- 
ment (o the labourers at the end of the week, gives 
■s a choice of the best and s«'»«'<i'»*^t hands, who 
vork cheerfully and constanfi, ..- *e result of 
he experiment upon the wh'^'*' -* ' justified 

he propriety of its adoption. •' '"'"* *' 

"*»*M9 of judging by conip: .umii*,. 

.x,.».ions on our own road, t ' "** 'ng 

. no less than twcnt^ '*» 

tctoi. 



haps on any part of the road between Baltimore and 
(he Susquehanna river; the stone quarries imme- 
diately beyond Strieker's mill, and those opposite 
White's mill with some intermediate points of pro- 
jecting rocks, presented obstacles exceedingly for- 
midable in appearance, but in a very short time they 
have been nearly reduced to the level of the road, 
and a large portion of the stone consumed in the 
erection of piers for bridges, culverts and parallel 
whIU, to sustain the earth thrown from the hill sides. 
With the exception of a viaduct or bridge- way in 
front of the exhausted stone quarry above Strieker's 
mill, more than two thirds of the work upon the 
first two miles and a half has been completed, at a 
cost which will justify us in placing the average 
cost of preparing the whole of the first division of 
twelve miles, including bridges, culverts, and all 
other structures, (excep( the viaduc( a( (he large 
stone quarry and the bridge across Jones^ falls,) to 
receive the rails at a sum not exceeding $4500 per 
mile. Indeed, after passing the first three miles, the 
facility of the work is so great, and the difficulties 
to be encountered comparatively so few, that the 
road will reach the lime stone region at an expense 
and within a period of (ime which will surprise and 
gra(ify all who feel an in(erest in its success. The 
whole line of country presen(8 a hill side, broken 
only by a few projec(ions and indentations, and ris- 
ing gradually (o i(s summit at an elevation which 
to the eye, and even to the instrument, is little more 
than a level — it may indeed be said that in the prac- 
tical operations of (he road, (he gentle inclina(ion 
of i( in (he direction (o tide water (whence the heavy 
burdens will be (ransported,) affords an important 
advantage over a dead level. 

These general observations, will enable the stock- 
holders to understand the views of (he board in (he 
8elec(ion of (he route for (he road^ (he manner of 
its con8(ruction, and (he general fea(ures of (he 
coun(ry over which i( is to pass. 

The report of the Engineer, which is herewi(h 
re(urned, esdmates (he probable cost of making the 
road complete, for (he firs( 12 miles, a( one hundred 
and (en (housand dollars; the es(imates are founded 
upon a careful examination of (he work i(self, and 
a comparison with (he es(ima(e8 and calcula(ioos of 
experienced engineers in o(her similar under(akings, 
and the experience which has been derived from the 
actual progress of (hose works. 

(To be continued.) 
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ZkA.DZSS' BSFAB.T]IXSXn?. 

The following ar(icle from a la(e London paper, 
con(ains some valuable hin(8. Society is not divid- 
ed with us as in England into many classes, bu( 
dis(inc(ion be(ween (he mistress and the maid should 
be preserved in all countries. 

HOUSEWIFERY. 

To (he middle class of life (here is no female ae- 

complishmeot more valuable (ban housewifery. 

By (hat class is i( sufficiently prized as an accom- 

plishmen(, or wisely inculca(ed as a necessary 

branch of educadon? It is feared no(. Few girls 

are regularly ini(ia(ed into (he various household 

!u(ies; ye(, (o all girls, (he knowledge of (hem is 

•^Aon*' .1 since, as wives, daugh(ers, or sis(ers, all 

..uoably, have households (o 8uperin(end. 

h f '*'*' ive (he mischiefs caused by (be igno- 

sewifery, we every day hear and see 

nee" "'he misery endured by (he 

•..-» \\r -ai"'.! in feeling her igno- 

hat •THo- 
- o( 
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ac(ive and desuhory nature, are usually fery 
agreeable in (he performance (o active and variely- 
loving young people, (hey will, thereforej be cheer- 
fully a((empted and pursued, and we shall enlarge 
the pleasures of girls, by the same encouragement 
with which we prosecute their improvement. 

But there is one caution that must be undem- 
tingly regarded. In pursuing the superintendenci 
of house-keeping, girls must act as (he mild but re- 
spected directors of servants; no( as (heir associates, 
confidants, and playmates. — This rule can be easily 
enforced. Children should be taugh( (o regard ser- 
vants as fellow-creatures, as beings like themselves, 
prone to error, but capable of vir(ue; a( (he same 
time, they should be taught that, whilst (hey may 
love and pity those beneath them, it is always must 
wise to choose their companions and friends, as 
much as possible, in (heir own rank: on this'princi- 
ple, namely, that they may not learn to domineer 
over mean associates, nor cringe beneath great 
ones. l*his premised, the first lessons of houieiii- 
fery should be practised under (he eye of (he mo- 
(ber. A( fifteen years of age a girl will know enough 
of arithmetic (o be ready a( accoun(S9 and will have 
sufficient judgment to reason fairly on what she ob- 
serves. At that age she may occasionally attend 
her mother in her daily visit to (he ki(cben and (he 
larder; let her behold (he arrangement of house- 
hold business, (he manner of giving directions, the 
plan of furnishing supplies; she will (bus gradually 
imbibe a clear conception of all such Qiat(ers; she 
will understand (he usefulness of me(hod; the will 
find out the usual consumption of a family; she 
may be (augb(, by example, (o censure with mild- 
ness, (o lis(en (o reasonable excuses, (o be peremp- 
(ory in ju8( orders; (o know what to expect from 
(he indus(ry, and what (b pardon to the frailty of 
domes(ics. 

To avoid a dangerous associadon with menials, 
it would be advisable to bound the ezertiona of (be 
youthful housekeeper (o superin(eDdence. Unleii 
urged by imperious necessi(y, let not girls aniil the 
labors of servants. It is money badly saved to 
make them perform any humble businesa, which, 
for a few shillings, could be performed by a hire- 
ling. The mother had better do it heraelG if she 
cannot afford those few shillings, or dispense wi(h 
smart clothing for herself or her child, to meet (he 
expense, or be presen( when her child ia to occu- 
pied. 

It is not from a sentiment of pride that this point 
is so earnestly recommended, but it it from a desire 
to check the dissemina(ion of error. When a 
young lady and her maid are engaged together in 
some occupation, they mus( en(er in(o convertatioo; 
now, of what na(ure must (hat conversation prove? 
The maid would not understand the wisdom, nor 
relish (he morality of her poli(e asaociate, but both 
maid and miss could unders(and, and we fear, bo(h 
would relish, the retailed news of the day, anee- 
do(es of neighbours, and pe((y scandal. By thii 
power of communication, bo(h maid and mist arr 
con(amina(ed; (he menial is encouraged in habi(t o* 
espoinage and scandal, and (he mind of (he youn^ 
lady is irreparably vulgarized and poisoned; i 
were better she should perform (he whole labor ii 
(he parlor or her own chamber, (ban (bat such p 
fearful risk should be run by as8ocia(ioa wi(h a te» 
vant. 

The management of the breakfast and tea ta>^ 
will induce some knowledge of performing the L 
nors of (he mis(ress of a house. Occasionally, tk. 
ivbole arrangement of the house may devolve o* 
(he young housekeeper. A( sixteen she may be 
vested in all (he righ(s and du(ies of (he houaeL 
superin(enr* '-"!e. The mo(her may sometimea n 
(erfere w*t- •"^'•e, bu( le( (be whole retponsibilit- 
rest " "^ •ugb'"* (hat (bus, beiny thro* 

up***^ ^ »- »e r^'^r early learn judh^ 

-■mm '%P'' mapl|oi ^•Mltul'^ 
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L8 occur they must to begin ners, in all the 
ind business of life, it is better they should 
mder the paternal roof, where partial rela- 
B prompt to excuse and remedy, than in the 
fs of bridal management, when the agitated 
full of the Tiriety and novelty of its duties, 
V friends and new kindred are less disposed 
30 and correct. 
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he Athenseum or Spirit of English Magazines.) 

AL SIGHTS AND RURAL SOUNDS. 

iet, in flowery vales to hear 
aurmurs of the crystal rill, 
aborts laugh salutes the ear, 
seaseiess clacks ihe busy mill; 
.d bee humming on the hill, 
mshat cooing in the glcn, 
ckbird^s whistle, sky- lark's trill, 
quacking duck and cackling hen, 
milk-maid's song, lambs bleating shrill, 
3cho answering all again; 
h, in air, and all around, 
larmony, and joy in every sound. 

eet, when soft the light breeze blows, 

;ar it in the woodlands die; 

n the zephyr fans the rose, 

lispers soft as lover's sigh. 

ireet when floating in the sky 

joyful sound of Sabbath bell, 

eeter still the harmony 

Ihed from the cottage in the dell; 

sper song ascending high, 

dence soft, or solemn swell; 

iple incense offered there 

efui praise, and humble heart-felt prayer. 

eet to mark the morning's dawn, 
landscape spreading to the view; 
sky veil of night withdrawn, 
nature clothed in graces new, 
,read of gold on ether blue, 
re first appears the lord of day, 
ery blade with pearly dew, 
ictmg the refulgent ray; 
fleecy clouds of varied hue 
ound his throne in rich array; 
waving in the morning breeze, 
ue smoke curling o'er the village trees. 

^-eet to mark each varied bloom 

;reen-wood glade, or sunny plain; 

iid rose, hare-bell, yellow broom, 

summer's countless flowery train; 

leams shines the gentle rain ; 

tched o'er the sky heaven's arching bow, — 

)lue hills to the watery main 

read the rich ethereal glow; 

peasants to the hallowed fane, 

d slowly down the vale below; 

)8-clad walls with ivy bound, 

kisies deck the humble graves around. 

reet to breathe the balm of mom, 

in wafted on the mountain gale, 

lewy birch or blossomed thorn 

L mingle branches in the dale; 

let blue, or primrose pale, 

odors of the flowery bean, 

lodest lily of the vale, 

eath the spicv woodbine seen, 

i eglantines their sweets exhale, 

t mock the rose, the garden's queen; 

reeter still, at close of day, 

vy morn, the scented half-won hay. 

;e are pure and simple joys; 

them, ye lovely young and fair; 
rowded scenes of bustling noise 
h rural sights and sounds compare? 
ity smoke and splendid glare 
Tystal lamps, and midnight hours, 
lised beyond fresh mountain air, 
I meadows gay with scented flowers? 

haste the calm delights to share 
•vaving woods and leafy bowers; 
ire is preferred to art, 
oral charms must captlrattt the heart 



(From the Journal of Health.; 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 
It is amusing to hear a nervous female, whose 
daily exercise consists in going up and down stairs 
two or three times a day, and shopping once a 
week, complain that she cannot preserve her 
strength unless she eats freely of some kind of 
meat and takes her twice daily potations of strong 
coffee, to say nothing of porter, or wine sangaree. 
The same opinion prevails among all classes of our 
community. — A child (in the arms) cannot, it is 
thought, thrive unless it have a leg of a chicken, 
or piece of bacon in its fist to suck: a boy or girl 
going to school must be gorged with the most sub- 
btantial aliment at dinner and perhaps httle less at 
breakfast and supper. The child is crying and 
screaming erery hour in the day — has, alter a 
while, convulsions, — or obstinate diseases of the 
skin, or dropsy of the brain — The little personage 
going to school complains of headach, is fretlul 
and unhappy and becomes pale and feeble. — The 
poor books are now blamed for the fault of the 
dishes, and school is given up. The doctor is next 
consulted on the best means of restoring strength 
to the dear creature, that has lost its appetite, and 
can eat nothing but a little cake, or custard, or at 
most some fat broth. Should he tell the fond mo- 
ther the unpalatable truth; and desire her to sus- 
pend the system of stuffing, and allow her child, 
for sole food, a little bread and milk dilated with 
water, and daily exercise in the open air, she will 
be heard exclaiming in a tone of mingled astonish- 
ment and reproach, why doctor, would you starve 
my child! 

For the information of all such misguided per- 
sons we would here beg leave to state that the large 
majority of mankind do not eat any animal food, or 
so sparingly, and at such long intervals, that it can- 
nut be said to form their nourishment. Millions in 
Asia are sustained by rice alone, with perhaps a 
little vegetsble oil, lor seasoning. — In Italy, and 
southern Europe generally, bread made of the flour 
of wheat or Indian corn, with lettuce and the like 
mixed with oil, constitutes the food of the most ro- 
bust part of its population. The Lazzaroni of Na- 
ples, with forms so active and finely proportioned, 
cannot even calculate on this much; coarse bread 
and potatoes, is their chief reliance: — their drink of 
luxury is a glass of ice water slightly acidulated. 
Hundreds of thousands, we might say millions, 
of Irish do not see flesh, meat or fish from one 
week's end to the other. Potatoes and oat meal 
are their articles of food — if milk can be ad- 
ded it is thought a luxury: yet where shall we 
find a more healthy and robust population, or one 
more enduring of bodily fatigue, and exhibiting 
more mental vivacity? What a contrast between 
these people and the inhabitants of the extreme 
north, (he timid Laplanders, Esquimaux, Samoi- 
deans, whose food is almost entirely animal! 



IMPROVEMENT IN BEDSTEADS. 

We have seen a new fashioned bedstead, which 
is constructed upon a plan somewhat novel, and an- 
swering, in case of necessity, for a cot as well as a 
bedstead. A separate frame, similar to that of a 
cot, is placed upon a railway which is fastened to 
the side rails near the head and foot of the bedstead. 
Wheels are attached to the feet of the cot, which 
diminish the friction and assist in expanding the 
frame, by means of which the sacking-bottom may 
be stretched to any degree required. The rails of 
the frame are cylindrical — the canvass and cord are 
(hroirn round them and form a band which can be 
removed in a moment By lifting off the cot part, 
two beds are made out of one. The cost of these 
improf ed bedsteada U not greater than that of those 



in ordinary use. We are informed by the inventor 
that the rays of the sun, kill bug$ in a moment, and 
he has constructed this bedstead so that every pari 
can be exposed to the sun in a very short time; in 
addition to which it affords no harboring place for 
those little tormentors.— The articit may be seen at 
Franklin House. [.AT. Y. Coxwier. 



WILD DUCKS. 

This fowl has already visited our waters in great 
numbers; and it is stated as the opinion of old and 
experienced dockers, that they will be more nume- 
rous this season, in the rivers in our vicinity, than 
they have been for several years past. The article 
on which they feed being much more abundant. A 
day or two since we were at Bohemia river, and 
for several miles in extent, could see innumerable 
beds of them on the water; in fact the river seemed 
literally covered, which is an unusual circumstance, 
at so early a period of the season. The persons re- 
sidmg on the above shores were making extensive 
preparations for an attack; one individual alone 
having provided a keg of powder and several bags 
of shot. [Elkton {Md.) Press. 
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FOR A WAT£R PROOF VARNISH. 

Mr. Editor, — I observe in the forty-eighth page 
of the first number of your excellent journal, a re- 
cipe to prevent hunting boots from taking in water, 
which may be, and doubtless is, a good one; but 
from experience 1 give the preference to one much 
more simple in its component parts> It was recom- 
mended to me about two years since by Mr. Gideon 
B. Smith, a gentleman to whom society is indebted 
for several discoveries of great value. It simply 
consists of seoeca oil and gum elastic; one ounce 
of the latter to be cut into thin shreds and dissolved 
in a pint of the former, and when dissolved, which 
will be in a few days, the boots are to be complete- 
ly saturated or charged with the mixture. The 
manner in which I have prepared my boots is at 
follows: I take a piece of sponge, and rub the mix- 
ture in until the leather will absorb no more of it; 
the boots are then laid by for a day or two, when 
the process is repeated. The soles at well as the 
tippers are to be thus rubbed, and the operation Is 
to be performed either before a fire or in the sun. 
Since 1 have adopted this plan of treating my gun- 
ning boots, 1 have never had a wet foot, though I 
have repeatedly, during the past summer, been in 
the heavy marsh at Potts^ spring, from early in the 
morning until five or six o*clock in the afternoon. 
Nor is this mixture alone serviceable to hunting 
boots; it would t>e found equally so to all others, as 
it imparts an elastic pliancy to the leather, which, 
without the least exaggeration, would make one pair 
last as long as two which bad not been so premtred. 

[Jimer. Turf Reg, 

PREPARATION OF QUILLS. 

M. Schlosy of Vienna, gives the following process 
for preparing quills for making pens, which, it is 
said, will render theoi more durable, and better 
than the best Hamburg quills: — A boiler is to be 
about one-fourth part filled with water, and the 
quills suspended in a perpendicular position over 
the surface of the water, with their tails down- 
wards, so that the extremity of the tail is not below 
the surface of the water. The boiler is then to be 
covered with a close cover, and kept boiling four 
hours. The next day after having cleared the 
quills of roughness, and rubbed them- with a piece 
of woollen eloth, let them be exposed to a mode- 
rate degree of heat; and on the following day they 
will be foand bard and transparent, and without the 
defect of splitting too freely. 
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MtHTLjtHD AaftlCDLTDRtl. SoCIETT. 

'Hiurtduy, JVoeemier 5, I6'J9. 

PuTiiiRnt to piihllr nolicF.a meetiniror the Jl/(ii'y- 
lati Agricullurut Socieli/- was ihU day beltl at the 
office of the AmeriuHn Farmer, fur the eleclion of 
officer! for the eniiiine year. 

H. V. ScimerTille. Etq. nni called to the ch»ir, 
ROd Janifi Hownrtl apiioinled Secretary, when a 
ballot being bad, lliii following officerg were duly 

Richard Citoh. PreMxdeat. 

JkMES Con, Treaturer. 

J. S. Skinner, Corrfipondini; Sacrelary, 

HetiKr TiiouriOR, Hecoriiiiig Seerelary. 
Ttuiteet. 
R. W, Hall, George Caokc, 

Jacob Hnllincaworlh, H. V. Somervilli 



roll, Jr. 
John Ridgely, 
C. Carroll, Jr. 
James Swan, 
Allen Thomas, 



ThDm»s Uliver, 



{>.W. Smith, 
George Howard. 



Jambi Howard, Ste'ry. 

Tlturtday, JVov. 5, 1829. 

TheTruiteeiaiid Officers of the Maryland ^gri- 
tnUnral Society, met this day a^^reeably to adjourn- 
ment, at the town residence of George Howard. 

Praeni, the President, ten Trmteei. the Trea- 
■arei and Secretaries, 

The committee Id whom wm referred the duty of 
reviling the eiiatine organlntion of the aociely, 
made a report, Trhleh, upon being read, 

It was Heioleid, That twenty copies of inld re- 
port be printed, and one >eol (o each nf the trni- 
tee«,ai>d that the anbject thereof be referred to the 
neit meeline of (he truileei, to be held at the resi- 
dence of Sninuel W. Smith, on Tburtday the 3d 
December, at one o'clock preciaely. 

Adjourned to meet at above. 



Lafitbttk. — General Lafajette ba* lately come 
into poisesslon of a large properly under the in- 
demnity law, bein^ the fortune of bli own and 
hi< wift's family, of which (be revolution had de- 
prived thrm. 



FoHEiGH Newa. 

There hni been no arrivali from Europe tince 

our lait, and the only item of inlelligi^nce from the 

(eat of war we are able to lay before our readers, 

i* the following, which irnj be taken for what it ii 

HiOHLY Importakt— t/ Inie.— Captain Thomp- 
■on. of the Atlantic, at jNew York, left Trepuri 
iKlafid of Sicily,) on the 29ih Sept and inform^ 
nal 8 report was in eircolatlon, which was beliered, 
b»t the British and French had taken poateation of 
he Forls iipnn llie Unrclanellc*, and that the Hri 
i«h Fli-el h>id passed through into the Black Sea 
'Hptain Thom-"-- leaving Trt—"i, spoke a Briliili 



'BBS-w-. Jlow.Ss., .„,.... WeivOrlea^ . 

3; I'pln 8 a .10,. ..>aina, K^ > II. Cs..-B 

■'■^BT.U'empjil.. 18 tt.il; rlux.Ma -IB. flax, A me- 
an, 8 a !t. Flaxi'til. ri.ugb, cask U a 9. Wl; clean ; 

our, N. Vorlt, hbl. B.Sla i.SO; Canal a ; Bal- 

■noro Howard It o.BH a It. 01); Richmond city mills, — ; 
.jab7, S'~iG '"- AleiLantl'a.S.aOaB.AitFredericks- 



3.&0aS.6!li Indian Meal,perbbl.S.81 a3.lti;pcrhhd 
13.00b13,2G. Grain, Wheat, Vir. 1. DO a 1.01', N. Caro. 

— a — ; Rye, North, 66 a 61; Corn, Yel. Nor. .St a 
-eS; Barley, .66 :i.&'; Oals. South untl North, .SOa .SS; 
Pens, irbilc, dry 7 bu. G.OO; Ucans, 1 bu. I.OOaS.OO. Pro- 
DiriDnj.Becl'.mcsEiT.lG aS.OO; prime 5. GO a 6.00: cargo 

4.U0. a 4.iG; Bultur, N. York, ; shipping, ; I.ard, 

.G a .6; Pork, meita I! 00 a I3.G0; prime 10.00 a 10. !G, 
cargo a ; Hams, Va., per lb. — a — ; Norlhorn 

— a — . Rice .2.314 " -S- Tobacco, Virginia A a .6^; Ken- 
tucky, .4 a .T. 

Pi'icei Current in Philadelphia, JVovember 9. 

Scu-tfir, yellow .SJa.!3; fitnru, bushel Jl. 00 a I. EG; 
S(t/, mess 10a 10.50, primes a 9. GO, cargo 7; Dvlltr,ti<i 
l,.!la— , No. ii, 6. a—; Cdllon, New Urieani .lua .11, 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. a 
10; FculAtrt, South. .S4B.36, Weal. .34a.3G; 1701.7^ 
a. 3. /I0iir,aiip. G.I2^;line,4.a74a — ;RycS.624aS.7G; 

Cornmeal, hils. U.SG a , bis. a:f.SSi ftaxieed, 

cask a ; bu, 1.13 a I. IB; Groin, Wheal! .02 a LOG; 

Rye .G3 a.GB, Corn 1. c. while, .47 a. 49, 1, e. yellow, .50 
a .b I, u. c. round, .GG a .i^ ; Oats .SS a .33, Barley, Pa. 
.GS a.GO;ilo. East. .61 a.BL'i; black-eyed Peas .40 a. GO. 
/lam, Jersey .9 a .to, Virginia .3 a .9, Western .7t a.8; 
Htmp, 2iQ a i2i; Lard, .6 a .1 ; Oil, linseod, 63 iiG9|; Pork, 

mcta, IS.GOa , prime ll.SOa 13; cargo 10.00 a 10. GO; 

A{«,!.GOaS.OO; rDbieco. Kentucky .4n .7, Vir. .4^ a .7; 

^iiaJ,eommun washed lb. .IB a .1!, half blood .!G a ; 

three iguarters blood .38 a .SS, full blond 18 a .3!; UD- 
washed, gensrally 6 eonis leas, according to quality. 



WILLIAM PRINCE, proprietor of the 
LINNjGAN botanic garden, of- 
fers the following articles at the fol- 
lowing reduced rales: 

Camellia Jgponica or Japan Roui, o{ 
Die following douhle dowering sorls, 
at 93 eacb; five plants witb numerous 
]a now farmed, red or orimson, white, striped 
)ink or middlemost maiden's blush or buff, pompone or 
lew blush, red ptcony flowered; and the following sorts 
It )S.60, of same size aa above, fragrant myrtle-leaved, 
ilrorubena, anemone flowered or waralah, and also "'" 




gifolia 






aellia 



sanqua rotca pleno, 6 to |H; welbanksiana or pgenj 
Sowrred, fl lo 08; coachiflora, 6 to fS; cocinea, with 
scarlet striped flowers on same plant, 6 to $8; rubrioau- 
lis, 7 lo $S; oleifera, single white, (G; and other vari- 
eties pro portion a hi J low. 

Rovi, the dnesl assortment of ]00 superb kinds for 
160; and the tlneil assortment of GO superb kinds, )3G; 
in both these the Grevilie superb, and lady Banksian, 
will be included if desired. China Rosa, 12 kind* for 
$10, and !G kinds for (iO. Greviile Rosea, Ckryiantht- 
tnunu (or Arteme-ia,) M fine kinda for $4 GO; 14 kinda 
for^IO; 36 kinds fur 9IG; and GO kinds forJSG; in the 
latter are incluiled nine entirely new kinda lately re- 
ceived from China. 

Paaniri, IX tine kinds for gS; tO kinds for $19, includ- 
ing the Cbiiiese, double wbilc whidoji. 35 kinds for $60. 

Carno/icni, \i superb kinds for 9IU1 ii kinds for 
JIS.IG; .'.0 kinds for $SG; 100 kinds for gGO. 

/riior Hturib Louit, 1! fine kinds for J4; 10 kinds 
fort6; 30 kinda for $10; 50 kinds forglS. 

JIuTirulai, If kinds for $11; 10 kinds for $18. Dah- 
lias, IZ superb double kinds for $6, !!0 kinds for $10; 
and a few very rare and extra kinds, 7G cent* each, and 
good double ones GO cents. 

Gcrnnjunu, li magnificent kinds, including tho splen- 
did marnnthnii, for $10; Si kind- for $10; and GO kinds 
for $36— OrauKC, lemon, citron, &e. one year's growth, 
from iniioculntion, $i; larger size in proportion. Cala- 
logues may bo obtained of the subscriber, and orders 
lhrou);h him, or direct (n ihe proprivlor, will receive 
All orders oxeeutcd by him have a priiilfd 
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DOUS LOST. 

Two young II' uiids, black and whila. The lar^esl 

with a fcalhtred neck — lo<t about llireo weeks since, 

noiir the half-way houMi, Annapolis road. A liberal 

Hard will he paid lo any one who will send Ihtm to 

al, Amey's, Pari street, "■ timore, or Icai- ir'-i-n"- 



Col, Amey's, P 
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Corr«((d/or the American I'aimir. 

Baltihore MsKiETi — There is no change in flour nr 
grain, of any moment. Howard street flour is held 11 
$5. 374, and the supply is about equal to Iho demand— 
the wagon price continues at 5S.2G. Wheat, com, rje, 
oats and clover seed, sell readdy at quotation). Beef 
on the hoof is very dull, and plenty in MarkeL Wood 
continues lo advance, and is now pretty high for a* 
aeason, in this market. 

Tobacco.— Rfconds, aa in quality, 4.00 a 6.00; do. 
ground lesf, 6,00 a IS.OO.^Crop, common red, 4.00 a 
A. 00; brown and red G.OO a 7.U0; fine red, 8.0D 13.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 7.00 a 11.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a IE. 00; yellow, 14 00 a ES.OO.— Fine yellow, 
S6.00 a 30.00— Virginia, 4 OO a B.OD.— nappabanoock, 
3. GO a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4. GO a 7.00. The inssee- 
lions of the week comprise 108 hogsheada Marrltnd, 
and 14 hogsheads Ohio- Total 1!6 hhdi. 

Pi.ODn— best white wheat family, f 6.16 a E.16— SD- 

per, Huwardsl, G.S7^a ; city milla.G.OO sS.tG; Kus- 

tjuehanna, Cord Meal, bbl, 3.37^— (;■&■>, beslrtd 

wheat, 1.00 a — ;— best white do. l-lOi I.ICJ; ordlaaiy 
logood,.eG—CanH, old while, .46 1.48; jbI. .46 ■.4t; 
new,37^ii40_RiE, .46 a ,47— 0*rt,.!B<i .30— Beavs, 
LIOal.lG— PsA>, .60 a ,65- Clovek sBED,S.7fia4.D0— 
TiMOTHT, ( al.GD— Orchard GhasI, III. aO— Herd's, 
.76 a 1.00 — Lucerne . 37 1 a, SO lb. — B*aLKT,.BO a.it— 

FLaxscED,.7G-C0TT0H,Vir..Sl a.lOiLou .11 a. It 

— Alab, .giall- Missis. .10 a . It— N. CBr..8| a.gi- 
Geo..9«.10-WKiSEET,hlids. lal p. .131 ■ — iinbbla. 
,14 a IG—WoOL, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a. It— 
washed,, 18 a. 10 — crossed,. 10 •.It-three-qtiBrIar,.t< 

■ .30~fiilldo. .30 a. 36, aocord'gto qua] HEitr,IIuMia, 

ton , $liO a S'.'S ; Country , dew-rotted , llOa 140— water- 
rotted, 170 n l90_PisH, !jhad,SusqiiBhaiiDa,Na. I.bbl. 
G.GO; do. trimmed, e.GO—Nonh Carolina, No. 1, — i 
G.GO— Herringh. No, I, bbl, S.7G a 4.00; No. ), S Mi 
3.7G— Mackerel, No. 1,G.7G ■ 6.00; No. I, S.ZG; Na.3, 
6 00— BacoH, hsms, Ball, cured, .B a .10; do. KasUra 
Shore, ,ltl—hog round, cured, .7 a.B- FeaUiara,.se 
a ,31— riaiior Paris, cargo price per Ion, $4.00, grovnit, 
1.1G bbl.- Prime Beef on Ihe hoof, $S.t& a $4.10. Pin* 
Wood, by Ihe vessel load, 1. 60 to t.6tt; by the ifn|la 
cord, 1.7G— Oak Wood, by the vesiel load, 3.60 lol.Hl: 
by the single cord, S.7G lo 4.00. 
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The merits of Convertible Husbandry unitod wit. 
Soiling; on Winter Fattening CalUe; on Iha Uaco 
Oien, be. from Lorain's Practice of lluibandry— 0* 
the Cultivation of Hemp — Large fotatoes — Large Cor. 
— Arhol de Leche, Palo de Vaca: Milk Tr«e, Cow Tr* 
— A New Grape— Stocks for Grafting— Lime Plan, 
RwfBt Grepning— On Sheltering Farm Lands— Beev 
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brush and underwood, and kept out the fire, so that The farm of Col. Stephen Moore contains one 



(From the New Hampshir« Patriot.) 
REPORT ON FARMS. 

At the late Cattle Show and Fair in this county* 
Dr. Joseph M. Harper, in behalf of the Committee 
on Farms, made the following report: 

lliat on the twenty-seventh day of July last, 
mereeablj to public notice given, five of your com- 
mittee met at the Shaker Village in Canterbury, 
vis Joshua Lane, Jeremiah H. Wilkins, Jeremiah 
Pecker, Simeon B. Little and J. M. Harper, and 
eommenced their pleasant labours with the exami- 
nation of the farm owned by Mr. John Kimball, of 
Canterbury. 

Tbifl farm contains one hundred and seventy-five 
meres of land, which in a state of nature was brok- 
en* rocky and as unpromising as almost any land in 
the town, and deemed incapable of affording a rea- 
sonable profit to the cultivator. It has been under 
the cultivation of its present owner and occupant 
for more than forty years. Most of the labour has 
been performed with his own hands, assisted by his 
•onfl* who have not been, like too many young men 
of the present day, brought up in idleness, with bo- 
toms filled with ruffles, a trouble to their parents, 
and a pest to society; but they were early taught 
bj precept and example, that to be healthy, wise 
ana wealthy, industry and good economy in time as 
well as money, were absolutely necessary: that ma- 
oual labour was no disgrace to kings or peasants — 
that all must subsist by the sweat uf other's faces, 
If not by their own. Thus, by the exertions of 
himself and sons, together with the good economy 
of his rib within doors, Mr. Kimball has been ena- 
bled, with the blessing of Him who will not with- 
hold any good thing from the honest and industrious 
toal, not only to bring up his family well, suitably 
odneated for all the ordinary concerns of life, with 
• fair prospect of a competency in old age, but he 
has had the sweet consolation of being able to sup- 
port his parents in their declining years; one of 
whom was, for many years before life closed, blind 
ond helpless. He has not only been able to do all 
this good, but he has succeeded in making his farm 
one of the most productive and convenient farms in 
the eounty. A good stone wall, from three to fif- 
teen feet thick, is almost the only fence to be found 
•boot this farm. The wall is thick from necessity, 
in order to get rid of the stones. Some of it is 
Tery high, with flat stones on the top, projecting 
over into his pasture, from ten to fifteen inches; 
forming a good barrier against the intrusion of 
eheepf an object which every farmer knows to be 
▼ery desirable, as ordinary stone wall is but a poor 
•eenrity against the invasions of this animal. 

Mr. Kimball has about twenty-five acres of mow- 
ingf arable and orcharding, being all that his farm 
can afford by reason of the unevenness of the sur- 
face, ledges, fast and loose stones. This has been 
prepared with great labour; the stones are well 
cleared off, the surface made smooth, the soil well 
mixed with manure, and thus made productive. — 
The whole is enclosed with a good stone wall, in 
two fields. The committee examined his hay in his 
bams, which they estimated at twenty tons; it was 
nearly all of a good quality. He has about two 
acres of corn, two of wheat, and three of potatoes, 
all of which look promising. His corn, however, 
was not as well hoed as would comport with good 
husbandry, or would be for his present or future 
profit Mr. Kimball's pasture is rough and exten- 
aive. Most of his land was cleared many years ago, 
and has since come up to bushes. Instead of cutting 
them down, and clearing the Isnd a second lime 
for a crop of rye, as is the usual practice, he has 
cut down the unprofitable part, such as white birch, 
poplar, &c., trimmed op the rest, cleared awaj the 
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he now has a beautiful growth of ash, oak, elm and 
sugar maple. Of the latter, he has more than two 
thousand trees of various sizes, from three to twen- 
ty inches in diameter; which, with proper care and 
a little labour, will furnish the occupant for many 
years to come with more than a supply of that use*- 
fal and wholesome article, domestic sugar. Not- 
\iithstanding the rich supply of young wood and 
timber, which he has thus saved, he has a sufficient 
quantity of pasturing for his stock, which consists 
of about twenty bead of horned cattle, two horses 
and thirty sheep. It will be proper here to observe, 
that he has a piece of land at a distance, from which 
he brings, annually, five or six tons of hay, and also 
that it affords some pasturing. Mr. K. has no un- 
usual method of cultivating his land or making ma- 
nure. He ploughs in season, deep and well, plants 
well and in proper time; then takes good care 
through the season of what he has planted or sown. 
His time is not spent in places of mirth and tip- 
pling, but on his farm, as it should be. When 
storms come, he has a shop in which he labours to 
profit and advantage; and he receives the blessings 
of his industry as he passes along the journey of life. 
By pursuing this course, he has been enabled to 
accomplish all this, yea more. He has erected a 
large, commodious house, two stories high, forty- 
two by thirty-two, with an L, or back part for a 
common kitchen or dairy room— all well finished 
and painted; he has also all necessary out buildings, 
ail of which arc in fine order. He has two barns, 
several sheds, and every convenience for his stock; 
also a cider house, in which he makes on an ave- 
rage about twenty barrels of cider annually. He 
has only four cows, but judging from his cheese, 
they are of the best kind, as he has many and good 
cheeses. His garden is neat, well arranged, and 
contains almost every thing necessary in a kitchen 
garden, and nothing superfluous. Mr. Kimball has 
with him two sons, minors; he, with their assistance, 
carries on hla fatm, without that slow but certain 
poison, new rum. He also does some considerable 
work in his shop as wheelwright and carpenter. 

Your committee, the same day examined the 
farms of Amos Cogswell, Esq. and Col. Stephen 
Moore, both of Canterbury. 

Mr. Cogswcirs farm contains one hundred acres 
of land, which in its natural state was rocky, hard 
and uneven, but most of it of a good soil, strong, 
but rather wet and heavy. He has about twenty 
acres of mowing, tillage and orchard land, enclosed 
in two fields with a stone wall. Both are well cul- 
tivated; the stones are taken out, the land well ma- 
nured and very productive. He has three acres of 
corn, three of wheat and two of potatoes, all of 
which were in a flourishing condition. He has two 
other fields, partly walled, but rather rough; a por- 
tion of one of them is low land, which formerly 
produced little but flags; but by draining, drawing 
on upland earth, and turning on the water from the 
hills, has been made to produce a good crop of va- 
luable fodder. The remainder of his farm is pas- 
ture and woodland. He has a fine second growth, 
very valuable lor wood and timber, also for the 
manufacture of domestic sugar, probably several 
thousand young sugar maples. Mr. Cogswell's build- 
ings are a low house, forty by thiity-two, an L 
twenty by eighteen, well finished, and all necessary 
out buildings. He has three barns, large and com- 
modious, and well finished, with every convenience 
for his stock, which consists of twenty head of horn- 
ed cattle, two horses and twenty sheep. He cuts 
about twenty- five or thirty tons of hay, more than 
one half is of the first quality. He is a taverner, and 
consumes about six tons in feeding traveller's horses. 
The whole labour of managing bis farm the present 
season, has been performed by himself, one hired 
man and a boy thirteen years old, and it is done 
seasonably in a workmanlike manner. 



hundred and forty acres of land, a part rocky, but 
most of it rather light, loamy or sandy land, and 
tolerably free from stones. Twenty years ago, Blf, 
Moore took the management of this farm; be found 
it in worse than a wilderness state; much of it had 
been cleared, and was overrun with bushes, briars 
and weeds. There was nothing on the farm that 
could be called fence or buildings; and be is enti- 
tled to great credit for his industry and persever- 
ance; for bjf these he has succeeded in making 
this one of the most productive and easily-carried- 
on farms in the town. He has erected a good and 
convenient house, two barns, sheds and other out 
buildings, all of which are in good condition. He 
has dug out the stone, laid them into good wall, 
and where stone was wanting, he has made a good 
fence of chestnut rails. His walls and fences are 
free from bushes, briars, &c., and his whole farm a 
sample of neatness and good husbandry. Mr. Moore 
has a large tract of low, sunken, brook meadow 
land, which he has cleared, some part of it drained, 
other parts ploughed, and in some places turned on 
the wash from the highlands, and so managed the 
whole as to cause it to produce a good burden qf 
very good fodder for cattle and sheep. Mr. Moore 
keeps about twenty head of cattle, twenty sheep, 
from four to eight horses and colts, and makes sixty 
barrels of cider annually. He has from thirty to 
forty acres of wood and timber land, which he 
has cleared from windfalls and underbrush, and it 
is very handsome and valuable. His upland field 
contains about twelve acres of mowing and ara- 
ble land, from which he has cut, the present season, 
about twelve tons of hay. He has four acres of 
corn, three of wheat and flax, and two and a half 
of potatoes. About one half of his tilled land this 
season, is in his pasture; the crops all look well- 
part of his corn is very fine, and the land in gene- 
ral free from weeds. Considering the situation of 
this farm twenty years ago, when Mr. Moore first 
entered upon it, and what it now is, the improTO- 
ments have, been as great as can be found on almost 
any farm in the county. The labor has been done 
by himself and boys. The present season, he has 
no son with him old enough to assist him much, and 
the farm has been carried on by himself and one 
hired man. 

Tuesday, July 28th, your committee proceeded 
to Boscawen, and called on Dr. Samuel Wood, who 
has a white mulberry tree, 38 years old, from which 
he has made silk for twenty-three years. The pre- 
sent season he has kept from five to six thousand 
worms, and reeled about two pounds of raw silk, 
worth, when manufactured into sewing silk and 
twist, probably twelve dollars. This is eiclusive of 
the floss or loose silk, taken off the outside of the 
cocoons before they are reeled, and the teed co- 
coons, which can be carded and spun to some profit 
and advantage. So far as your committee hava 
knowledge, (and they believe it to be a faet,) Mr. 
Wood is the first person in this State, who raised 
the silk worm or made silk; and in the opinion of 
your committee, is entitled to a special premium on 
this account, which they have awarded him, al- 
though they think him somewhat faulty in not using 
his influence to cause the mulberry tree to be cul- 
tivated by his neighbors, when he has for so many 
years been convinced of its utility. 

Your committee next, (by invitation) called on 
Capt. £noch Gerrish and examined his barn yard, 
and received from him the following account of hit 
method of making manure, which they consider 
worthy the attention of every farmer. In August 
or September he clears his yard of muck, from 
which he takes annually about two hundred loads, 
and then carts seventy or eighty loads of mud into 
it from a meadow, one mile distant His yard is 
large, lowest in the middle and the edges so raised, 
that in the wetest time, nothing runs out of it Oa 
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Ihit his CBllle Uy one )-c8r. [n dry weather in llie 
tunimer it is so hiiril tbnl il nil! not mire, but in wet 
wenllicr c»llle mire in rroiii one to three (cct. In tlii» 
way he iiiHkca two hundred loads of manure j'earty. 
not JiiEluilin); itie heMps st his hnrn Hiiiiluiv», ivhicli 
be Ciirls out in the aprini;. By (his means, iiis Tarm is 
in a high sIhIc o( cull ival ion, nnd iiuproiini; every 
year. Citpl. ti. ket-ps Ineiily coiveand muhes about 
two ftnd a liuir Ions of cheese yearly. Hi^re arc n 
farm and dairy ivnMh taLing some little pains to ex- 
amine. Our best r»riiiers may here God sumelliing 
trorlh their allention, and learn sonielliing to their 
tdranlage. As this tuita ivas examined anil receiv- 
ed (he first premium the last year, your committee 
only made a partinl examination for Iheir oivn bene- 
fit, and ran tndj sny, Ihey were highly satisfied and 
well rewarded for their trouble. It is probably the 
best hushvnded farm in the county. Your com- 
mittee next examined the farm of Captain Moses 
ColIin,Df Bnscuwen. Thii farm contains tito hun- 
dred and nriy ecrea of rocky, uneven land. The 
general appearance of this farm, indicated more 
than an ordinary degree of neatness and industry 
on the part of the owner and occupant, who, froni 
every appearance, must bare at an early time of life, 
Adopted, and steadily adhered (o the good old ad- 
age, liiat 

"He who by the plough would Ibrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive." 
Yourcommiliee did not, however, discover any 
extraordinary improvement in agriculture on this 
farm, but consider Mr. CofGn entitled to much 
praise for liia great industry nni) perseverance, by 
trhich he has succeeded in making manageable and 
pruduclive, land by nature unfit for any Iliing ex- 
cept for timber or pasture land- Capt. Coflin has 
•bout twelve acrea of meadow land, live of ivhich 
bave hern redeemed from a lunlien ailiiation, 
ducing nothing but llaga and water bushes, so 
il non produces a great burthen of good foddi 
This has been dune by ditching. Tba other pari 
bat been greatly improved by hauling in stones 
laam,&c- Mr. Cotlin has thirty four acres of mow 
tne, arable and orchard land, upon which he cut 
thirty tona of hay. kee[is Iwenly bead of full i;rowi 
cstlle, one horse and sixty sheegi. He has, this sea 
ton, six acres of corn, Ibree of wheat, two and : 
hair of poialoet, all of which look well. He keeps 
twelve ao»a and b»i a 5rie lot of cheere; has six 
iwine thai have been wintered, which show by their 
■ppparam-c, that Ihey have not been neglected, and 
wbatyour committee were much pleased iTith, Ihere 
was ■ good lot of manure in their yard. 
is mostly fenced with a good stone wall, for which 
be has an abundance of roaterialt. Of this fact he 
appears to be well convinced, (as we had the best 
possible etidence.) he having drawn stone more 
than one mile, to ft'nce a piece of pine land, which 
is deslilnle of (his hard, valuable arliele for fence. 
His buildinss are a Itvo story house, Ihirty-Ino by 
forty-lwo, with an L well finished and painted; two 
barns, one aeretily-two by Ihiily-four, the other Ihir- 
ly-six fert square — with several out building*, all in 
good repair. Capt. Ciilfin's garden it such as does 
honour lo liis ;ood jmlgmenl in r»rmin>; ernerally, 
as il coatnins most that is necessary and nothing 

Yiiiir rommittpe also examined Ihe garden of Mr 
John Wr^l, n( Conrord. This was on u fine, rich 
atluvi>il anil, wril i-idlivatcd, conlniiiing every tbini 
desirable in a niliuHiy garden. Il was free froii 
wepda anil cultivated wilb much taste and good 

Your rommitlec visiled Ihe Shakers, and exi 
ined their (tsntcns. These are more exienhive i 
prodoclive than any Ibing of Ihe kind in tbii co 
ly. Tht^ir euf'"a''ir garden at the first fnmily.c 
tains more than three acres of land, nhicli is all 
cupied aa a garden, and coltivateil in a perfect m 



iier. ll contains every variety of plaiils, herds and 
roolf, iiiefut or necessary fur conifurt or honlib, ami 
ihe> were in Ihe mosl luxuriant blale. Here nni 
be teen in Ihe greatest peifccliun. the solid, good 
and real blessings of induslty, sobiiety and temper- 

Their bolanical garden is probably llie greatest cu- 
riosily in agriculture, in Ihe Klatc- ll contains about 
me hiir acre of land, on which is cullivated tw.> 
lundreil species and genera of roots, plaxls, hcib> 
iiid fiunera, roost of nhich are of a medicinal na- 
ure, andare cultivated in great peifectiun. ll is 
silualed on an raslern slojie, the soil is alrong and 
Dial, thoroughly cultivated and made ritli, wil' 
anure. ll is thrown op in horizoiilal beds in sni- 
ir-anner, that the surface of eatb bed, or seclio 
level, and each section from two to four feet hii;l: 
than the one below; so that by standing at ili 
easterly or lower part of the garden, it resemble 
, one section regularly rising above anolbei 
igh Ihe whole. By this method, they have all 
arieties of soil necessary to unit the dificrenl 
conalituliona of the great variety of plants and roots, 
in cultivated, Ur. Corbell, who has the care 
uf this elegant eatablishmcut, is enlilled lo great 
credit for his industry and skill in managing this 
;htru1 spot, and collecting Ihe great vaiieties il 
aina from every Slate cast of the Hudson, as 
as from Kentucky and Ohio. His exertions 
have been allended with that success, which has 
crowned unlired eierliont in all ages of Ihe woild^ 
id without continued perseverance, nothing great 
valuable can be aceompliahed In aericultureln 
this northern region. Thus, by hit inite^tigable ex- 
ertions, he has succeeded in making this, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, probably Ihe most productive 
spot of earth in lhist>late. The s^-les from (his spot 
of land in IS->8, amounted lo one hundred dollars, 
d is yearly increasing, at the plants come to ma- 
rity. 

The last farm your commiliee examined wat thai 
of Kalhan B.illdrd, K>q. of Concord. Tho obser- 
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• Ill tvhich Ihe above crop ■"' i 

lears been considered «oilh t 

lieor^e became projitii-ur. Miiru cieiiii ii uueu 

Air. Guiirge, for rccMnimefaiil laml and I'ur exhibit* 

iiig so line a cro)>, where bilheilo nothing vegelabia 

»aa lu be seen. 

llie following premiunii tcere auardrd.- 

The first premium of twelve dollar^, or rather oT 

ii'n dullarx, and one yeai's siiliscripliun of the New 

Kimland K.«rnier, is uwatded ti. Mr. John kimball, 

III' (iatiterbury. 

The second premium of eight dollar*, and OM 
vear's subscription of ihe New England Farmer, ii 
.iwarded to Capt M uses Collin. Uu sea wen- 

The third, of six dollars, and one year's subterip. 
lion of the Kew England Farmer, ia awarded lo 
Nalban Ballard, Esq. of Concord. 

The fuurlh of four itullarn, and ona fear's Mb. 
'ciijjtion of Ihe iNew England Farmer, ii awarded 
10 Amos Cogswell, Esq. of Canlerbiiry. 

e committee aUo award lu Co<. Stephen iiwm, 
□f Canterbury, n premium of four dollar* and ona 
eai't subicripiion of the .New England Farmer, for 
lis reclaimed meadow land, special improvemcaU 
,nd Ihe general neatness of his farm. 

'I'he premium of three dollars, which waaoffeiwl 
for Ihe best kitchen garden, is awarded toUr. Joha 
West, of Concord. 
For the next best, beinK two dollart, ii awarded 
Mr. John Kimball, of Canterbury. 
Yourcoinmiltee also award lo Dr. Samuel Wood, 
of Itoscawen, a special premium of two dollant •• 
fhe first man who planted a mulberry tree aod iitada 
silk in this slate. 

JosBFu M. Harfir, for tin C 



vationt and remarks made on Capt. Collin'* rarm. 
and respecting Ihe worlhy, indiialriuus oivner, will 
apply with great propriely, to Mr. Uallard and hit 
rnrni. This farm, however, is smaller than Capl 
Coffin's tract; in a state of nature, wat quite at rude 
and unpromising. Mr. Ballard's farm contains oni 
hundred acres, and a wood lot about eighty rodi 
distant. He hat ibirly-Gve acres of mowing, tillage 
and orchard land, in a good slate of cultivation, 
nearly all walled in. His improveuienls have been 
great fur Ihe last seven years, his labour 
and well directed, and crowned wilb greal 
His fields, which were ihen rocky, rough and very 
uncomfurtable lo mow and till, are now smooth and 
very pleasant lo cultivair; yieldine an abundant re- 
ard fur his toil and ex^rliuns. His crops are in a 
uurii-bJng condition. He hat about Ihree acres of 
orn, three and a half of potatoes and one of wheat, 
'he land is well tilled and free from weeds; Ihe 
'alls and fences are not lined with bushes or brian. 
His hay WHS in his barna and waaeeliiiialed attlli^ 
I of it of a good qualilV' lie keeps from 
twenty head o( callle, two horses ami 
twenty sheep, and sells hay generally. His buildings 
arc neat anil well fini>ihed, consisting of a low house 
lilly by thirty; two barna, one fifiy-two by thirty. Ihe 
other, forly two hy thirty, and everv neressary out 
hiiihhng fur convenienie or profit. Ills farm it cai- 
ridd on hy hiifiBflf ami hvo small boys, hia sons, ll 
may be said of Mr. Ballard with great Iriilh an I 
prcjpricty, that he is an industrious and intelligenl 
liu>lianilnian. 

A part of ynurrnmrnittee examined a fiihlofcorn 
hrhiiit:ing lo John Ceiiri;c, E^q. ol' Cunronl, an J nl 
[luiiiifh not as lariie as has hern reen in furiner year*, 
but from the circumtlances of Ihe great druuicht. 
anil Ihe former puverly of ihe land, we think Mr. 
licorge entitled (u a premium of f^-OO. Tba giouod 



(From the Beaufort Gaiette.) 
BEAUFORT AGRICULTURAL SOGIETT. 
There was a very full attendance of Ihe n 
of the llraufort Agricultural Society, on j 
ihe 8th September. 

Sweet potaloet of the growth of 1838, wcra «^ 
litbited in a perfect alate of preMmliOD b]r Mr. 
Joseph Porter, who obtained a premiun for Iha 
same of a silver cup of Ihe value of ten dollars. 
Sweet oranges of Ihe growth of 1B38, io eseeneDl 
preservallou, were also exhibited by Hr. Philip 
Givens, who obtained a timitar preffliuov Tba 
written ilatement of Ihe melhoda of presarralloa 
adopted hy Mr. Porter and Mr. Gireos, wen or- 
dered lo be entered on Ihe books of tha society, and 
publislied in Ihe Beaufurt Gaictte. 

The most discouraging slatement of tba crops of 
Sea Island cotton in Ihe vicinity, wis reDdered la 
Ihe society by Ihe member* present. It was stated 
that Ihey were one fortnight later (ban oa or- 
dinaiy years; ihal they were worse than on any 
former year (excepting 1835,) that Ihe early ptanl- 
ingt were ulleity lost, being complelelf stripped of 
Iheir pnds by allernats rains and drougbt— Ibal Iha 
|di<nlings, though better, were caseolially nn- 
promiting, and liable lo injury from storm, frost, 
and caterpillar. Among ibe members present, wet* 
those who cullivalcil Sea isltnd cotton on Port Roy- 
all, St, Helena, Ladies', Datha, Bell, Cat, Came, and 
Paris islands; as nUo pl.\nters from Kcan*s Nock, 
Prince Williams and there was but one opinion aa 
to Ihe fact that Ihe crop was lost. On SL Helena, 
Lndies', Cat, Came, and Paris ijands, the ettetpil- 
tars have already commenced I heir ravages. It is 
believed that Ihey will s|iread lill they are destroy- 
ed by frost. 

A committee of inspection sppoinled two monlfaa 
ago to examine the crops, and report their condi- 
tion— siibmiiieil tho fulluwing report. That they 
had visited the various islands in the vicinity; and 
Inspected many crops, and thai (even should Ibera 
be DO cquiooctial galci and no roiUier nraga bom 
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caterpillars) the crops of St::i i>l:iii(i, could not ex- 
ceed, lifiy-four pomnU tu the sirre.* 

It iva»tOii iiioiiuii, rcdolveil — 'Hint the forescoin^ he 
•ii;ned by iho Pre>i(h'iil and bccretury,;tiid publish- 
ed in the BiMulort (jazctte. 

\Vm. Elliott, President, D, JJ. Society- 

BsAUFORT, September 10, 1S29. 



AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND FAllt. 

Agreeably to a nutinc:ttion heretorutc givrn, the 
6(b At^riculiural .^how hihI fnir of the Ay^ricultuial 
Society of Alheiuiailc. (Va.) tvasheld in the touii 
of Charluttcsvllle on Friday and Saturday last, the 
SOth and SUt bl October, 'i'he CharloUesvUle Jid- 
90ealt observes: the first day was occupietl by the 
eihibition of live stork. In the department oi cat- 
tle and horses the exhibition ivas particularly grati- 
fying and encouraging. The improvement in the 
cattle show be}ond any previous exhibition %vas 
most obvious and struck every spectator %vho had 
an opportunity of making a comparison with any 
of those %\hich had preceded if; although no stal- 
lion was exhibited for premium, the number of fine 
mares and coll^, presented a scene particularly ani 
mated, and whicli placed the recent exhibition of 
animals of (his valuable and beautiful description 
before any previously held by the Society. But 
highly calculated as was the Society^s exhibition of 
live stock to excite emotions of gratificalicn and 
prompt (o continued and additional exertions, it is 
to the exhibition of domestic manufactures in all 
their beautiful and useful varieties, that our recol- 
lection recurs with admiration and delight. The 
decided and unhesitating judgment of all who be- 
held it, placed it in undisputed preeminence above 
anTt above all hiiherlu witnessed in this place. 
With very few exceptions, as in the instance of the 
^lendid carpet ex hi hi ted by Mrs. Page, the per> 
feet flannel presented by Mrs. Clarke, and the beau-. 
tiful cotton counterpane of Mrs. Rhodes, and Mrs. 
Simmes' sivansdown, the great variety and excel- 
lence of the fabrics otTered for examination, tvere 
such as to confound judgment and to distract 
choice. It could scarcely be said with any certain- 
ty of decision that those that were rejected were 
inferior to those which were approved. The in- 
terest excited by the exhibition was gratifying in 
the highest degree. Notivithstanding the extreme 
badness of the weather the large room in whicli it 
was held was crowded with beauty and fashion, 
«ager to witness, and generous to applaud the in- 
teresting and animating competition of the day. 



WOOL GllOWING-JN America. 

Ma. Ski^tncr: Woihlnslwn Co, Pcnn. Oct. 26, 1829. 

I saw, with regret, in a late number of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, a letter from your hini^hly respected 
correspondent R K. Meade, in which he ventures an 
opinion, that the business of wool growing in this 
country has been overdone, and that the machinery 
for manufacturing it had not kept pace with the in- 
crease of the dorks of the country. Now if this be 
»o, how are we to arcount for the fact, that millions 
and millions of pounds of foreign wools are imported 
every year? It is l rue that it comes after it is wade vp 
into cloth; but ^till it is wool, and comes in its most 
formidable shape to our wool grotvers; because it has 
the effect of br<'akinjf down the American manufac- 
turers an«t stopping their machinery. Thisefect we 
«ee every day. In the neighborhood of Boston, se- 
veral manufactories have ceased to operate; — one at 
Watertown, which manufactured six or eight hun- 
dred yards of cloth per week; — one at Lowell, 
which manufactured nearly, if not quite, an equal 
quantity; — one at Northampton, of about the sauif 



capacity — the Indian- head manufactory about the 
«ame; — two at Leicester, which manufactured from 
two to three thousand yards every week! Here 
(hen frix large woollen manufactories have ceased 
their operations within the last three mobths, which 
were consuming from eight to ten thousand pounds 
of wool every week; — and there are undoubtedly 
others, unknoivn to me, wholly or partially stopped, 
e>pecially in New-Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Nciv-York. At the manufactory at Salmon falls, in 
N. Hampshire, where were manufactured from four 
to six thousand pounds of wool every week, the 
propiietors have stopped one half of their machine- 
ry, and talk seriously of slopping the other half: — 
and I venture to predict, that every woollen factory 
in the United States ivill share the same fate, unless 
our government will interpose and break up the 
auctions, lake effectual measures to prevent the 
frauds on the revenue — strike out the accursed dol- 
lar minimum frjom the late tariff, and curtail the 
credits allotved for the duties on foreign woollens. 

The present chief magistrate can recommend 
these measures to the next Congress, and should he 
do so unshrinkingly, he will achieve for himself a 
name as imperishable as that of Edward of Eng- 
land, or Henry of France. No, no, the business of 
woo! growing is not overdone; on the contrary, there 
should be tiveniy sheep, or more, for every one now 
in the country. 

The business of sugar making is not overdone 
now — but, reduce the present duty, or permit the 
payment of the duty to be evaded, and the sugnr bu- 
siness would exhibit the same results, that we wit- 
ness in the woollen business. We should very soon 
hear that the business of sugar making '*t5 over- 
done,^^ 

The business of making coarse cotton goods, was 
for a little while, indeed, overdone: but as the com- 
petition with respect to that article, is entirely 
among our own countrymen, the matter soon regu- 
lated itself. Some manufacturers turned their at- 
tention Xo finer goods, whilst others engaged in mak- 
ing goods for China, and now every thing is right 
again. 

The thing is quite different with regard to wool- 
lens; for when an American is driven out of our 
markets his place is immediately supplied by a York- 
shireman, a foreigner who bus no interest in the 
country. 

In a word, whilst politicians are writing long es- 
says, and making long winded speeches, and the 
alatesman to whom the destinies of our country are 
confided, arc snoring at their posts, our fine flocks 
are melting away, the capital invested in buildings 
and machinery adapted to the maiiufacture of wool, 
going headlong to ruin, and all the mental and phy- 
sical energies of their proprietors, are falling a 
sacrifice. A Wool Grower. 



^ About one third of a fair crap. 



CULTURE OF SUGAR. 

We extracted yesterday from :xn Augusf:i paper an 
article relatii'e to Col. Jones* srigar crop, at Millha- 
vcn, in Scriven county. We had the pleasure of 
seeing Col. Jones in this city last week, and had a 
free conversation with him on the subject of this 
new article of upland culture. The u formation 
derived from him may not be unirnportan: to many 
of our readers, particularly as this ;;enilet7ian is one 
of the most scientific planters of our acq laintance. 
The land he cultivates is pine barren, by no means 
of the best quality, and which has been tilled for 
the last tivenly years. B;:t Col. Junes, fuili>wing the 
example of his father, never has ne;(lected to ma- 
nure Ids land, and he cultivates no more of it than 
he can thus enrich. He therefore never expends 
labor without beini; co^iipensated fur it, and from 
his m.ina};enient Almost renders himself indepen- 
dent of the seasons; fur when they are untoward, 
there is a atamiua iu the soil which endures priva- 



tion, when other of a more neglected character saf- 
fers. 

His first experiment %vas made last year, and the 
product was as fine probably as any ever raised in 
the state. The past season has been unfavourable, 
for he stated to us, that his crop last June ivas no 
higher than in the preceding year it was in April. 
But still his returns will be ample. The expense of 
machinery for pre()aring the sugar has been exag- 
gerated. Col. Jones* null, tvhich is worked by wa- 
ter power, including boilers and the rest of the ap- 
paratus, costs him less than j^lOOO, and he considers 
the mill capable of expressing the juice from llio 
product of too acres in the season, 'i'he additional 
boilers required for this quantity, would nut extend 
the expenses over $300. 

We understand that many planters in Scriven 
and Burke have directed their attention to this ar- 
ticle, and with every prospect of complete success. 

[Savannah Republieanf •Vop.' 3. 



TOBACCO. 



Extract to the Editor: Richmond, Oct. 16. I8S9. 

•Sir,— I hope you will excuse the liberty taken by 
a stranger, in asking of you information which 
may be material in the discussions now going on 
here. 

1 wish to be informed of the quantify of tobacco 
brought from Ohio to the Baltimore market? What 
is the cost of transportation by waccons? What tbo 
estimated cost upon a canal or rail-way? And what 
effect the supply from Ohio has had upon the prica 
of the article in that market? Your answer to the 
above inquiries, transmitted to roe by mail, directed 
to this city, will be acknowledged as a favour. 

Akswerid in Substance. 

JVbreinber4, 1829. 

1S50 hogsheads tobacco from Ohio in 1S39. 

This qaafilily is not considered as having much 
effect un the'price of tobacco in Baltimore. 

The price of wagoning tobacco from Wheeling 
is from one dollar, to one dollar and a quarter per 
hundred weight. From Lancaster, Ohio, to Balti- 
more, from one dollar end fifly, to one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. Some other parts of Ohio, two 
dollars per cwt. Cost of transportation on the rail- 
road, when completed, four cents per ton per fiiifs— 
on canals, unknown. Average annual crop of Mary- 
land tobacco, about 25,000 hhds. — estimated crop 
of 1829, 18,000. 



SORTZCUJbTU&S. 



CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

In our adrertising columns will be found the pro- 
posals of Mr. Loubat, the proprietor of an extensire 
vineyard in the neighbourhood of the city of New 
York, to furnish grapevine roots upon reasonable 
terms to subscribers. To encoura|i:e those who wish 
to introduce the vine into North Carolina, we state, 
that of six or eight hundred plants ordered by tho 
editor of this paper for several individuals in differ- 
ent parts of the stale, we have heard that almost all 
budded finely and grew to the length of several 
feet, notwithstanding they were not received till the 
season was almost too far advanced to set them out. 
There is no doubt that they will bear fruil during 
the next season. 

An enterprising gentleman of.Chapel hill, has 400 
vines which be procured from another vineyard near 
New- York, last spring, some of which, in conse- 
quence of his strictly fullowins; the directions for 
|)lanting, &c. have already grown to the length of 
eighteen feet, 'i'herc is every inducement of a pub- 
lic and private nature, to those who ran make it 
convenient, to engage iikthis interesting and profit- 
able culture. {Fayette Obserur. 
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REPORT 

To the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rail Road Company: 

(CoDcluded from p. 278.) 

We refer (he stockholders to the report and esti- 
mates heretofore made, of the probable income to 
be derived fiom the trade of the road, when com- 
pleted as far as the limestone regions. 

A more detailed estimate has since been made, 
which shows with as much certainty as can be giv> 
en to any calculation, that the revenue upon this 
first diviriion of the road would exceed $25,000 
per annum. — This conclusion is drawn from the 
present state and condition of the trade^ and upon 
the quantity of transportation now brought from 
that region of country to the city. — The increase 
of this tiade will probably be trebled in a few 
years by the facility of communication afforded by 
the Rail road, particularly in the heavy articles 
of lime and marble, the cost of transporting which 
would not exceed one sixth of the present charge. 
The Qtiincy Rail road, of nearly equal extent with 
the first division of the Susquehanna road, was 
made for (he sole purpose of reaching the granite 
quarries, and has been found to afford a large pro- 
lit upon the capital laid out in its construction; in 
addition (o the superior value of our marble quar- 
ries, we should embrace the whole trade of the fac- 
tories on Junes' Falls — the whole of the lime trade, 
and the produce of an extensive and highly culti- 
vated country, besides a large number of passen- 
gers. 

The resolution of (he stockholders at a general 
meeting in May labt, contemplated the immediate 
completion of the road to the Maryland line, under 
the full conviction that before it should reach that 
point, the legislature of Pennsylvania would have 
passed the charter, or a similar work would be un- 
dertaken by a company in Pennsylvania, and thus 
the original object of forming a communication 
with the Susquehanna would be effected. Nothing 
has occurred to impeach the correctness of this 
opinion — on the contrary, since the last session of 
the legislature of (hat state, the citizens oi' York 
county have subscribed the capital of a company to 
improve the navigation of the Codorus from York 
town to (he river, which when completed will leave 
a space of only eighteen miles between Baltimore 
and the Susquehanna to form a complete and per- 
fect communication between the two points. Can 
any one for a moment believe that such a barrier 
will continue to exist at the expense of the inte- 
rest of a large portion of the people of that state, 
and involving a degree of folly and absurdity, 
which it would be an insult (o attribute to any en- 
lightened people and a just legislature? The ties 
which bind the Susquehanna country to Baltimore, 
are too strong to be broken — local jealousies and 
prejudices may for a time prevail over just and 
sound views of s(a(e policy, but their reign will be 
but short; trade will seek and it will find its natural 
market, and any plan of improvement or system ol 
legislation which seeks to divert or attempts to 
force it out of its natural channel, is not only un- 
wise in itself, unjust to the community at large, but 
will, in the end, defeat its own object. 

To look forward, therefore, to the extension of 
the road to the Susquehanna river in (he course of 
A short time, is natural and ought to engage the at- 
tention of (he s(ockholdcrs. !( is a subject which 
has constantly occupied the mind of the board, and 
whose importance cannot be too much dwelt upon; 
laying aside (heir in(rre8t as ci(izens, anxious for 
the pro5peri(y and increase of (he trade of the 
city, and viewing it as mere stockholders, who look 
alone to (heir individual interest and (he revenue to 
bli derived from the investment of capitsi, it pre- 



sents the fairest prospect of certain and abundant 
returns of dividends upon the capital expended. 

We have, therefore, pointed out the nature and 
extent of the ascending and descending trade, 
which must find its way to and from the seaboard 
upon this road, and we refer the stockholders to 
our former reports upon that head. But little has 
yet been said upon the profits to result to the stock- 
holders from the transportation of passengers alone, 
an item perhaps of equal if not greater importance 
than the transportation of produce and merchan- 
dise. 

A brief examination will show that it roust be- 
come the great line of communication not only 
from north to south, but from the east to the west, 
and in the end supersede all other modes of com- 
munication. 

From Baltimore to York by the Rail road will 
be about sixty miles, from thence (o the Susque- 
hanna river at York Haven, in a nor(herly direc- 
tion, is ten miles, and from York to Columbia is 
the same distance; from Columbia to Philadelphia, 
is eighty miles, over which a Rail road is now 
constructing by the state of Pennsylvania, and is 
to be extended to the borough of York. The 
whole distance by the Rail road from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia will be but one hundred and fifty 
miles, and if it be conceded that passengers will 
prefer that mode of travelling which is safest and 
cheapest, and equally expeditious with any other 
that can be, or has been devised, it is manifest they 
will prefer the Rail road route to any other. Sup- 
posing the highest rate of charge allowed by the 
charter to be adopted, the cost of travelling 150 
miles, at three cents per mile, would be $4.50 — but 
it would be fairer to put it down at two cents per 
mile, which would make the cost of a trip three 
dollars. The journey can be performed in safety, 
in a day and part of the night, in carriages afford- 
ing every convenience or luxury (bat necessity or 
refinement could desire, affording at the same time 
the additional gratification of passing through one 
of the finest and most highly cultivated regions of 
country in the United States. To these induce- 
ments for a preference of this route, may be added 
other attractions, which though of minor impor- 
tance, will still have infiuence in the choice. Car- 
riages of all sizes, and fitted up in every variety of 
style, to start at any hour, travel at any speed, and 
stop at any point to suit the convenience or plea- 
sure of the traveller, will be at the command of all 
who desire them. All these considerations com- 
bined, surely present advantages, which, so long as 
men consult their interest, their comfort and their 
safety, will insure to this mode of transportation a 
preference over all others that hutoan ingenuity has 
ever yet devised. 

We shall not attempt to estimate the amount or 
number of passengers per annum on this route; or 
the immense increase of it which the facility of 
communication will produce. Not only (he in(er- 
media(e country occupied by a large, enterprising 
and increasing population — studded with flourish- 
ing villages and (owns, that are fast approaching to 
be cities, will send forth their thousands and tens of 
thousands, but the grand improvements of Penn- 
sylvania, 8(re(ching to the north and the Ohio, will 
also pour down its active and busy people to the 
cities on the Atlantic border. The intercourse be- 
tween two such places as Philadelphia and Balti- 
more is not to be measured by any estimate or fixed 
by any rule of calculation, neither is it necessary 
for our purpose to attempt to reduce it to any 
precise number. — Let the stockholder, who will 
take time to look at the subject which our limits 
will but permit us to glance at— suppose the travel- 
ling from the east, the west and the north to be 
one, two or three hundred thousand persons per 
annum, or any other number within the most limited 
eatimate be may adopt, and then apply the charge 



for transportation at two or three cents per inite^ 
the conclusion is no less astonishing than it is trae» 
and the mind will naturally hesitate in adopting the 
result to which the facts and figures inevitably eoir- 
duct him. 

It is proper to state, that since the last general 
meeting of the stockholders, at w hich it was resolv- 
ed to commence (he work, (he board availed itself 
of the occasion of a mec(ing of the Ci(y Gooncil 
(0 (endcr to (hem (he s(ock allot(ed by the charter 
for the Corporation — (he joint committee of both 
branches repor(ed,**(hat in consequence of the pre- 
sent being an extra session, and the subject before 
them one of such high interest to the city, and re- 
quiring a greater length of time than the session 
would allow, and being desirous of giving it that 
deliberation which it requires,'' it was resolved that 
the subject be referred to the next annual session. 
The opinion of the City Council as expressed in 
their proceeding will no doubt insure a due consi- 
deration of the subject at the regular period for tbe 
meeting of that body. The intelligence and impar- 
tiality of the City Council may be relied upon with 
safety and confidence. If the views of the boArd 
be correct it will be found that the work in question 
is one not only of general interest to the communi- 
ty at large— but that each portion of it will derive a 
pardcular advan(age from i(s operations. 

Approaching to the City boundary on the north, 
and at an elevation of nine(y feet above tide, it can 
with perfect facility be carried to any part of the 
City. To the loest end of the City it can be con- 
ducted to the highest point at the public property, 
formerly the old alms house. — To the centre rf lAe 
City, it can be carried down (he valley of Jones' 
Falls, on either the east or west side to the east side 
of the Falls, at the junction of Madison street, and 
from thence on the eastern side of tbe Falls along 
the avenue laid out upon the City plot, down to the 
City block— from the same point (the junction of 
Madison street and the Falls) it can be carried 
along in a line with Madison street or lower down 
towards the junction of Hillen and North streets, 
and from thence to the valley of Harford ran, and 
thence down that run either upon its margin, or by 
a structure thrown over the stream, to its termina- 
tion at the public property. So in like manner may 
a branch of the road be constructed from the point 
of intersection with the Harford run, to the eastern 
part of the City by a line drawn from the point of 
intersection, and pursuing the eastern branch of 
Harford run and the valley at the bead of it to the 
ravine of Harris' creek, and thence on tbe western 
margin of that water to the basin. 

All these routes are entirely practicable, and at a 
moderate expense, arising from (he circnmstanco 
of the great elevation of the road above tide- 
there will be no deep cutting, tunnelling or filling, 
and but a single bridge to be thrown across Jones* 
Falls, to accomplish the desirable object of termi- 
nating the road at the roost convenient and impor- 
tant poin(s of (he City. 

These considerations cannot fail (o have due 
weight in (he deliberations of the City authorities, 
as (hey en(irely remove all ground for local jealoa- 
sies or secdonal and conflicting interests between 
different par(8 of (ho Ci(y. 

It cannot fail too, to sugs^est itself to the mem* 
hers of tbe City Council, that the stockholders in 
this company, have embarked in a work admitted 
to be of great public importance and of high In- 
terest to the welfare and prosperity of the City — 
and that in the prosecution of this work, they are 
about to invest a capital of many hundred tho»> 
sand dollars; (hey are moreover large holdera of 
property and pay into the treasury of the City a 
large amount of taxes, equal at least to one fourth 
of the whole amount of the annual revenue arisiBg 
from direct taxation, and are thus made large eon* 
thbutors to the public stock in the great western 
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road, to which (he City hnvecoiitribiilFil a Kitwcrip- 
Iwn ID itock to Ilie amount of (500,000. 

Indcpendenll]', lliererore, of the nilure of the 
worit And ill idcnlily wiih snine of the mott impor- 
tant intereili of (he Cilj— it would seem, tlinl ■ 
■tibfcriptiaii to Ilie ilock o( Ihis company, on Ihe 
Mct of the Cor|)orB(ian, is no less llie dictate of 
unpartial jualicc llrnn il is oT sound policy. 

Tha iDstalmcnt called fur upon the latb of Scp- 
tMDber knd psyshle on Ihe 15lh of November, will 
ba Bufficient for the purposes of Ihe Companj' dur- 
bif Ibe wialer, and enable us to make the necesiiry 
ptaptralioas Tor vigoroni and eilensivc operations 
tttrlj ill the spring. From ihe experience we have 
bad of Ihe nalure of (he nork and the dilficullies 
to be ovcrcooie, we are confiilent that the road (o 
the lioMitDDe region can be finished and put into 
full operation in liveive nionths from Ibis time. 

Bj order and on behalf of (he board, 

Geohoe WmciiESTER, Frendent. 



tico to this important subject, end will «ihibll ila 
itaDisblDg coaiiexioa nitli (he whole history of 



KASISS' OBFARTZtmiTT. 

MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 
That geatleB( of all living things— a mother. 

n'o lighl can be icore tender than that of a pious 
mother, fastening the look of anxious aReclion itpoi 
the nildaod beaulilul formof her infant otrspring a: 
it lies upon her knees in bulmy slumbers. What 
■r« Ihe thoughts that neem lo struggle for udcrance 
in that breast warmed by instinctive passion? Whi 
are the bodings mingled nilh pr:iycra wliich vibrate 
on her placid frame? \VhaI<intic;i|iiilion transports, 
what dread chills, what glury brightens, nhat gloon- 
obscures, Ihe coiilused visions ol her Diind? Shi 
seem* to adiirees the helpless loveliiig. and to say 
"My sweet Utile stranger, to what end art thoucasl 
upon Ihe trials and perluibalions ol' a Ireacherc 
world? Atl thou born to happiness or iniserj', 
honour or infamy, to enjoy Ihe siieets of friendsliip 
or the cruellies of malice, to lasle the delights '' 
fruition, or grasp (he Ihiune of disappalnlme 
Will virtue preside over thy najs, and Hisdom 
r»t thj steps, and Juy li)l lliy cup^ or tvilt thou be 
abandoned to those passions ivhicti shall (ear 
like vultures, and consume the last panicle of (by 
bappiueas? Peradveniure the asaasain's dag) 
awaits my boy, or the Iklhumlvss depth vontains 
tomb, or pestilence cones with insidious t(ep 
meet lbee,or ditmai penury is preparing for ihee ita 
ill-adviaing suggestions? Will il be thy unhappy 
lot to forget God thy Maker, to rush reckless and 
Inconsiderate into ihe way of transgression, and 
thus to ruin thy precious soul; or ivilt Ihou be per- 
■uaded to repeol and lurn lo Ooii willi all thy heart, 
and thus aecure the prize of immortal joy? Wbid 
Vtmntr of eliild will thou bef" 

She can iicagine but one relief Tor these porten- 
toui apprehensions; and that is found in the guard 
with which religion foriillea the abodea of youth, ii 
the shield which virtue places upon the unsuspect- 
ing form of juvenile iiiGrmiiy. This defence i< 
more than valiant bands, more than the treasures oi 
opulence, and stands Instead of parental care, ol 
friendship's sweets, and fortune's smile. Her first 
wish, therefore. Is lo imbue Ihe tender heart » 
witdoro's restraining virtue, and to turn upon thi 
powers which contain ihe rudiments of future mi 
bood, Ibe aalntary beam of the Sun of Righleo 
oess. 

Examples of maternal success in alluring lo i 
Inoui determinations Ihe unformed principles of st 
and daughters, atand furth in the brilliHuI records of 
goodness andpiety. Hoh- much Ihe cause oftruth, 
of humanity, and of all that conduces to Ihe digni 
tj and faappineasof man may be Indebted to ilii 
Instrumentality, is not to be known now; but that 
great revealer of aecrcU, the u» tur, will do jus- 



1 feel persuaded, Mr. Editor, that you will have 
I objeclion (o record one instance more which has 
ime under my knowledge, of the bappy results ol 
mo(ber'B inHuence in drawing from the snares ol 
ce, and in directing lo \\iti path of lift, a son whose 
iloward nature aRbrded bu[ iitile promise of suc- 
ss. The youth alluded to. Inherited from nature 
large portion of ihose passions which seek an ear- 
ly master over all (hose in whom they abide as in- 
herent qualities; and which are not apt to yield to 
'ha feeble restraints of discipline. He was Indeed 
it no time so far abandoned to obduracy as to lose 
ill sense of respect for God and hia parents. But 
a heart dteeilful above all thingi and dtsperalely wick- 
ed hurried him on into acenea and cicesaes, which 
well designed effectually lo obliterate from his 
every impression of that pious counsel in which 
he had been nurtured. When auHicienlly adv 
ed in life to enter into scenes of dissipation 
greatest pleasure lay In the company of those who 
paid no respect whatever to the institutions of rC' 
iigion, Among them be heard Ihe name of God 
profaned, saw the l^abbalh turned into a seasu 
unhallowed amusement and recreation, and became 
familiarized to various habits of an ungodly life 
On one occasion when he had prepared himself fui- 
Ihe brainless enjoymeni of a horse race, and nai- 
iasuiiig faith flushed with the cipecladon of tht- 
pleasure Ihat he was to realize among his JovinI 
companions, and their (lowing bowU, he was met bj 
the then unwelcome form of a grieved, aniiout 
HOTHEB. Tlie lenr which was beginning to roll 
doivn her pensive cheek told him plainly enough Ihe 
meaning of that unexpected interview, and impai ' 
ed awe to her presence which dampened his hi^au 
lungardour Sbe improved the mutuent to uun 
the iutpcluous j'oulh. The enticements of sinner: 
were paurlrayed,lhe easy descent to Ihe gulf smok- 
ing with the ruin of human wretches was pointed 
out, and the voice of parental authority, lallerinp 
with giieC, demanded the proHipl relinquishment oi 
his mad design. He remained fur a time mn(it>nle^^ 
and diaconcerled. But after recovering a hitlelroui 
his embarrassment, in order to Diiligale Ihe aSec- 
lionale solieitude which Ibrobbed ivilli rapid pulsa- 
tions through a parent's aching heart, he pioiuiseii 
her that this should be the last time he would ever 
urge his way lo such a scene. The promise, how- 
ever, was fiirgotten almost as soon as made, and 
the tumult of pleasure speedily drowned the voice 
of maternal exposiulalion. 

That mother, who thus saw herself in a manner 
deserted by a proHigale child, who perceived tliat hei 
kindest enlreulics passed like the liausient gale uvei 
Ibe heart of (be Cckle youth, slill did not iiitermii 
her prudent cfTorts to arrest and restrain his inl'alu 
alion. After be bad \ iolaled a solemn promise, and 
had shown no symptoms of compiinciiun or regrei. 
she niigb( have concluded it a hopeless evpcrimeni 
lo use any further endeavours to control ur persuade 
hinu But though often diiappointed, she did not 
cease to interpose, belwiil all the intervals of hi> 
sober reflections, reproofs mingled with tears and 
kindness. 

After (be lapse of a little time this young man w*>, 
required, in the prosecution of business, to takr 
leave of Ihe parental roof, and lo make bis aboilc 
among strangers. Even then he continued a course 
of thoughtless living, and seemed lo harden himacll 
in the wiUul rejection of every serious thought. On 
one evening, after a scene of mirthful levily, llir 
thought of a distant mother stole upon his mii.d. 
and loiind a moment's indulgence. Il rolled gentli 
and toMj upon his spiiit, like a remote soun J which 
the din of the day Lad drowned, but which Ihr 
silence of the nigbt permitted to reach hi* thought, 
leit leose. With Ihe idea of a grievedj neglected 



parent, «ra* associated the remembrance of her 
tears, her importunate admonitions, the persevering 
diligence in casting obstacles in his way to destrue- 
<lou, and also his repealed promises. The imprea* 
■ion was deep and salutary. He was agitated dur- 
ing the night by awful apiirehcnsions of an impend- 
ing ruin, and Ihe still mure dreadful fear that he had 
now to deal with that God whom his crimes and in- 
gratitude had rendered inexorable for ever. The 
resolulian, however, was deeply fined and imprinted 
is mind, thai he would break off his sins, and 
pursue a life of rectitude and sobiiely. It pleased 
God at the same tinio to malie his heart soft, and lo 
incline him to the waysofrlghteouaneRi. The pious 
counsels of his mother cime fresh to his recollec- 
tion. His soul was melted into deep contrition, nnd 
he soon conveyed to the ilelighleil car of Ihat affec- 
tionate parent, who had been so long afHieted hy hi* 
hurtful levili^B and sin, Ihe pleasing intelEigenee of 
his repentance towards God, and faith in the Lobd 
Jasns. [Columbia Btmr. 
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(Prom the American Turf Itrp'ter and Sporting Ma- 

gOKii.e, No a.) 

NATUHAL HI.VrOltY. 

The interest ronneclcd with the animal trhoM 
natural liislury we are nuxv about lo sketch, is of a 
very different order from llial which we have dis- 
covered in the two preceding. The fiix Is not the 
friend, but the eiiem^ of man; at such we inqiiira 
into his history, lo know hii habits, detect hia 
ivilcs, and to destroy him. In anolher respect, 
hnwever, he h peculiaily ini'TeatinR lo the sports- 
man. He rank:*, in the clHvMftc.uiu'i of naturalist*, 
as follows: 

Cta$s, Mammnlij, tr.— Orrf.T, carnlvors, &e. Fimtlf, 
(he cynouii or ciinine race. Giniti, Ca'iii. &c. TliB cha- 
racters of wliicti we have giren in t!io preceding num- 
ber. The present specie* iii the 

FOX{C Vv'pit.) 

Tht hi, which, in numerous vaiii-lip* of colour, 
and differences in aizi>. inhilili* all ihf northern 
and IcmpeiHte ie;;iuni of lb" e'nbe, h-is a broad 
liead, a sharp snout, a (lit lorrlinari. rvrs obliquely 
sealed, ears ►liarp and e tbi-i, a I. oil) wr II covered 
with hiir, and n sTrvight, hmhy, and Mumewlint 
pointed Iflil. Il* preduminiinl colour is }Rlluwi»|]> 
red, or yellowifh-brown; a hdh; nA\ed wilh trlilla 
or ash odour on Ihe furpheail, shouliti-rfi. hind pari 
of the back, and outside of the hind legi. Tbe 
bieasl and belly are cinereoii»-gity, or whiliih-grev; 
tbo lips of liie e^rs >ii<d the feet iTr hWk; Ihe liea'd 
is larger than thai of Ihe il'ig, In pr')|iotlion to iba 
size of Ihe body, Ihe eaia »refhorl'-r; the tail much 
Urger, Ihe hair lonerr; and Ihe eyes are more ob- 
lique. Tlie intuliiie* loo, parlicuidrl; Ihe cmcuiD.- 
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are more capacioui'; ami Ihe riiKin^ teeth cf the 
jaw have no linos or furrows, lik<i those of the do^ 
and wolf. Another mark of disilinctiuii i^ its smell. 
which is very fetron«; ari<l oti'ensive. It llttl'l^ a }el{»- 
ing kind of bark, (!orisistiiiir >m a sui'ces»ion of si- 
milar aoiiniis, coiicliKJin'^ uilh an eletatiun of the 
voice. In ilisposition it dili'ers {greatly fiom the 
dog» for it is tamed uilh didiculiy, is never com- 
pletely reclaimed, and is a stranger to the exereise 
of generosity and kindness. Yet, notwiih.^tandint; 
these points of discrepancy, it is a uell e^tal)ii^hed 
fact, that thetii'o i^pecies have been knowi» tu breed 
together under certain circumstances, ami produce 
a mongrel race, (sec Gotlman^s Anier. Nat. Hi>t.) 
The females of tins species produce only once a 
Tear and have from three to six young" at a time. 
They are brought forth blind, and continue gi ow- 
ing for about ei;!;hteen months. In its first year, 
the foi is called a cub, in Ihe second a fox, and af- 
terwards an old fuX' If the dam perceives that her 
Klace of retreat has been diACOvered, she carries oil 
er cubs, one oy one, to a more secuie habitdtion. 
The fox sleeps much during the day, lying like 
the dog, in a round form. Indeed he may, in some 
degree, be considered a nocturnal animal; for in a 
strong light the pupil of the eye contracts, like 
those of the cat. In clear an«i very warm weather, 
he may sometimes be seen tasking in the sun, or 
amusing himself with his fine bushy tail. Crou'» 
and other birds, that justly consider him as their 
common enemy, ivill often give notice of his pre- 
sence by the most clamorous notes, and follow him 
a long way from tree to tree, repeating their out- 
cries. l*he foi lives upon an average thirteen or 
fourteen years. 

This animal, we need scarcely mention, is pro- 
verbially celebrated for his cunning; and, although 
this feature in his character has given rise to much 
exaggeration and fable, his proceedings are certain- 
ly more under the guidance of craft and subtlety 
than of courage, or a spirit of enterprise. He 
chooses his habitation amongst brambles, woods, 
and thick undertvood. preparing his bed under hard 
ground, the roots of trees, or similar situations, 
where he can contrive proper outlets to escape 
from danger. He does not always take the trouble 
of making a hole for himself, but often procures 
accommodation by dispos$es^ing the cleanly badger, 
which he is said to du by ejecting his fueti<l urine 
into this animalN burrow. His lodge is seldom re- 
mote from the habitations of n.an, and often in the 
neighbourhood of some farm-yard. He listens to 
the crowing of the cocks, and the cries of the poul 
try, scents them at a distance, selects his time with 
judgment, conceals his road as well as his purposes; 
slips forward with caution, sometimes even trailing 
his body, and seldom makes a fruitless expedition. 
If he can either hap over the walls, or creep in un- 
derneath, he ravages the yard, puts all to death, and 
retires softly ivith his prey, which he conceals under 
leaves, or carries ofl' to his kennel. In painting the 
confusion of a farm-yard, uhen a fox had seize 
favourite cock, Chaucer, with much »'••«. r-irc*.. 
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and thus de^tloys a great qu:intity of game. In 
procurmg young rabbits from their burrow.s, he fol- 
iow-: their scint ahute ground, till he comes to the 
end where thoy lie, and there scratching up the 
earth, descends and despatches them. In default of 
other victims, he niakes war on rats, serpents, li- 
zards, toads and moles, of which he con^umes a 
Uteat number; and ivith which, like the cat, he 
pli<ys before he devours them. When ur^e*! by 
Ininger, he will also eat insects, or roots; his drag is 
ofien struck upon at the root of the persimmon, 
where he goes to feed on the fallen fruit; if near 
the coa>t, he will seize on crabs, oysters and other 
shell fish. He manifests a predilection for grapes, 
and has been a destroyer of vineyards from the 
eaihest times; 'Make us Ihe foxes, Ihe litilc foxes, 
that spoil the vines," it is said in the ^ong of Solo- 
mon. He is fund of sweet thing't, and will hohlly 
attack wild bees to get at their stores. Assailed by 
swarms that fasten on him tviih their stings, he re- 
tires, but only for a feiv minutes, rids himself of his 
opponents by rolling on the ground, and crushing 
all that stick to him, and then returns to the charge, 
and devouis both wax and hone}*. I'hough sated 
with food, his active foresight will often prompt him 
to prolong his researches, less with the intention of 
discovering fresh booty than of exploring the de- 
tails of his future resources. Thus he frequently 
returns to the various holes which he had at first 
cleaned, surveys them with much precaution, en- 
ters into them, and slily examines their diflferent is- 
sues. With cautious slowness he approaches ob- 
jects that are new to him, and which, on account of 
their novelty, excite his suspicion and distrust. A 
fai'ouritc lure will ensnare him **in the days of his 
inexperience," but, when apprised of its nature, the 
same expedient becomes unavailing. He seems to 
smell Ihe very iron of the trap, and carefully shuns 
it. If he perceive that the means of ambush are 
multiplying arounil him, he quits his place of resi- 
dence, and retires into some more secure quarters. 
Man, %vith all his reasoning and machines, requires, 
hin:*self, much experience, not to be over reached 
hy the prudence and stiatasems of this wily quad- 
ruped. If all the issues of the kennel are beset 
with snares, the occupant scents and recognises 
them, and, rather than fall into them, exposes him- 
self to the most cruel and protracted privation of 
food. This state of alarm in confinement is neither 
mechanical nor p.issive; for in the meanwhile, he 
leaves nothing untried to escape from dangers. II 
he has been taken by one leg, in the trap, he will 
hre-i^k it with great resolution, and never cease his 
exertions to regain his liberty. Somerville thus no- 
tices the fact: 
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IVilh gripe tenacious held, the felon grieves, 
And stru^:;glcs, but in vain; yet oft His known, 
When ev'ry art has faiPd, the captive fox 
Has shar'd the wounded joint, and with a limb 
Compounded for his life." 

In the fox, in short, as in the wolf, we cannot but 
remark an aptitude to acquire habits, and to be re- 
gulated by his reflections, on existing circumstances. 
Where no war is wagetl atrainst him, he is compa- 
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f'uur!-e to all sorts of siiHtageni. But experienced 
hunt>meu alone can know the variou<t shifts to 
i\hii'h he has recourse for salvation, when hard 
pressed in the chase — how he will run his foil; leav« 
tiis course to pass throu',;h a flock of sheep, or herd 
of callle; or -iin the water course, and walk ihtt 
lop rails of li.-. fenec fur many patMieU, to put at 
fault and confound bin pursuers, often occasioning 
loss and perph*xin«jr dillicullies, that nothinti^ hut the 
lno^t sagacious old hound can unravel and "hit oC** 
It is these strata;;ems, however, that create inteoia 
anxiet}' to the sportsman, and give variety and io« 
terest to the chase, the most manly, healthful, and 
at the same time useful spurt, in which a geutlemiB 
can engage. 

The following arc the species belonging to the genos 
cauls, that have been described by naturalists us varieties 
of the fox. 

1. The Isatis or arctic fox, eanis logopui; Lin. God* 
man's Amer. Nat. Hist. vul. I, page 2GS. It Inhabitl 
the highest northern latitudes. 

2. The antarctic fox, C. vulpts auslrnlis; Feroand,— 
wolf-fox of BourgainviJle, inhabits America and tha 
Falkland islands. 

3. IMie black or silver fox, C. argentahut; Godman, 
u&i supra, paj^c 27-1. Inhabits throughout the noilbern 
parts of America and the north of Asia. 

4. The red fox, C.fulvus; Desm. Godman, page S7S. 
This species is found in the liiiddle and southern statat 
of our union. 

5. The grey fox,C. cinereo-argentaius; Gmol. Godman, 
page 2S0. Is met with throughout the United States. 

9. The swift fox, can is velox; Say. Long*s Exped. to 
the Uocky mountains; vol. 1. page 486. This interest- 
ing species inhabits the open plains which extend from 
the base of the Uocky mountains towards the Missouri 
river. 

7. The cross fox, C deeussalta; Geoffrey. Inbabiti 
North America; it is considered by Godman to be a 
variety of the black fox, and is represented by our wood 
cut at the head of this article. 

8. Tho corsac fox, C. conae; chiefly inhabits the 
Great desert between the Ural and Irtish, in Aalatb 
Kussia 

9. The desert or Karap;an fox~is found in the deierti 
belonging to the Kalmucks and Kirgises. 

10. The brant fox, eania aloptx; Lin. fa found fai 
Europe, Asia, and America. A Pennsylvania brant foK 
is described by Pennant. 

1 1. The coal fox, C. aloptx Europew; the rtsiftawala 
of Buflon, inhabits Burgundy, in France. 

12. I'he three coloured fox, C. tricolor; Geoff. 

13. The cancrivorous fox, C. caneritorw; Geoff. 

14. The culpeu fox, C. culjtaus; Molina and Desmarest» 
16. The Egyptian fox,C. (Egypliw; GeoS[» 

16. The soot) fox, C. fuliginoius* 
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5CP Nothing, it will be admitted, within the wbol« 
ran;;e of our contemplation is so well calculated to 
excite the deep solicitude of parents, as Ihe eduok 
lion of their children; nor is there any thing ib 
wliich we are liable to such grievous impositioii.- 
1 he task of instruction is one of the nio»l irksoou, 
as well as responsible, that any one can undertake 
NVhen conducted conscientiously, it isivorthy of th- 
highest honours, and parents commit a vital errors 
regards the dignity and happiness of their ohildreL 
and the primary interest of society, when they fai 
(o award the highest respect to instiuctors.ivhoiir 
hue the minds of their offspring with iisefullean 
ing and virtuous principles. On Ihe other hand w^ 
know of no class, in all the variety of impostort 
who so richly merit Ihe public scorn as those c4r- 
latdits, vt wUoni there arei^God fcnotvs, too nanv 
who undertake the noble office of teaching joatt 
"''i hit!;h sounding promises of oaimcity and devt, 
- -mI tvhu pas' ' '■'>*ii almost at a full icaMop Ihroof - 

nli»#»r il! ... ««^rtO*a« '»'' "-Ki^f k«r •■4A||f 
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Uh r«il« i.s coiilnit ir llipy reciive rteir 

ri-lerijl »(tiM"<i. WliciUlie limr Iih« e-iiiiinl llinr 
fuml iinrinl. i«rli>i|i» •oiiie wiilHweil nmlher, lUl 

Un her^lf ilial h »liil lo Ulton has Ueei. IjhI loi 

a»er<tl Iwtiiinsj nnil fulnre i-miiieiice lo l»r lan, li«- 
hold lie h» (cuf-c«Jy it »ni.iH«rii,ir nf aitij (/ii-ijf.' I l.r 
wont, nio.r Idorii-ms. o( xll robbtrjp. Iw» been cum 
m'tDcd l>y hi"i, ivho iirofrsseil lo be liis frieril mikI 
■Mlrucliir: he Ims bei-i. robbeil o( prtciom time, l\ia\ 
BO money chii recover, no .fTurl reslorv; iii>U iiidcHif 
oft wli'l bHti^. on ivbicb lo reur llie iiiott |ireciod- 
of all |i09«ei'tiuns, nn enil'iriiig chamcler Tor laleiil 
and public uji-ruliieM, lie Iihs not (be mennt where- 
by he can Iio|ib lo l«y cliiiin lorBn)> vuluHble KCqnire- 
nent, or niemis oriSiil'mclion. Ufiil] iinderlHkiiii-E<, 
Ihere i» "one in ivhich lliere are more mUeruble 
failuKi, none in wbicU more sc«nd«luii» nnd b..lc- 
fal irapoBiliun* nre iirnclineil, Ihan in Uie numermis 
projects fuT privHle Hn.l public inslrurlion in Ibis 
eounlrj' llliHiorien been wilh Ihe edilor of Ibia 
jdurnal, nn objirl of nnxioiii and painfnl coniidcra- 
lion on Ihc piililic aci-oiint. Some subsiilule e»- 
niicious bruUllly for Hbolesomcnnd retciUr diici- 
plioc; aome rely more on numcroua prsyers ibsn on 
■ysteinalic inilruclion; and of late, it bus been too 
much Ihe fashion to amuse the public "ilh gjni- 
Biitic exerciae lo ilrrnglhen llie body, in pluce of 
rigid and well direcleilsliidy to give vigour and con- 
•lalCDcy to Ihe mind. We mean lo c»»l no refleclion 
ben on any particular eilablishmeni, public or 
prints. Nor did we mewn to have inlroiluced ivirh 
M many remarki Ihe rolloHing circular; but Ihe 
•nbjecl ii one ih^t cannot be Ihougbl of wilboul ex- 
ciliDg Ihe moit anxious Teehngs. 

It remain* onlylo any, Ibal of all Iheehancca Ibat 
wehavo teen preienled, none ha* oSered in our es- 
timmlion lo great a eerlainly a* it here held out of 
accompii*hing what iipropoted; and especinlly Ihal 
frhich we regard in the present, and probably hiiure 
eircuixtance* of our country, a* of the niM( tiicoi- 
eutoU* value lo Jmtriean ymith; nt mean a pracli- 
eol gitaking knoultdgt of' Iht French aitd Siiauiih 
laaguagei. 

The chief of the Lafayette Inaliluiton, Mr. Le 
pAOi, ha* resided ivilb the editor for more than 
IweUe monlhs; wa* reared in Paris, uhere he re- 
•etred Ihe best and most polished rlataicHl edu- 
ealion; i* palienl. and even fund nf lilerary labour. 
The Professor of the Spanish language, is a dislin- 
pitihed scholar, a native of Ihe counlry.and kroun 
■*aii eminenl instructor in ihelanguuge. Air. Holmes 
ha* ample experience and rcpulnlion as a teacher ol 
English, Latin, and Grcrli. Children comintc from 
B distance can get boarding in retpeclable Krencli 
ramiliei, and Ibe nhole expense i* etlimaled at pre- 
sent not lo exceed fUbO fur hoard, intlruction, wash- 
ing, book*, and stalioaary. 

LAFAYETTE INSTITUTION. 
n At partnli </ Baltimart: 

Having rcLcived Ihe kindest eneourascmrnl from 
the respeclnbld cilizens of Balfimare in my empluy- 
ment as a te^iher of ihe French language, I am in- 
duced lo submit t(i Ihem Ihe plan nf an inslitulion 
for education, wbii-h 1 Hatler myself may prove ad- 
rBOtageou* lo youths. I have been led lo believe 
Ihal an eiiablia'hment of ibis kind is desired by many 
parent* and g-iMnlians and if, afler explaining n.y 
views, the plan rlinuld nieet Ihe approbation of the 
judicious, I shall hope lo receive a share, or ralliei 
■ continuance, of Ibe public patronage. 

From the bxppy ^iluaiion of Ballininre for trade. 
its conim*t«ial relation* have beeome very nnmei- 
ous and extensive. Tliose with France and ils co- 
lonies, and with Ihc new South American republics. 
■re not the least iu)fHirtant. In such circ>m»lances 
the French am) Spanish languages ought lo be hi 
easenlial and principal object o! stuily tu such tin): 
■t Bpply IhcDuelve* to eomtiwrce uid uaviigaliuD 



H« well a* tliose whii pursue the art* or a profetfion 
The necessity fur this is more fell every daj ; and 
a* it is iiliprarlicniile for the mo*l part.nswi'll »■■ 
olbernisD di^advuiilHifeoui to educate boys abroad 
where they may acquire lliese lanKuaxes in tbi- 
eountrics nhere ibey arc spoken, and often neailj 
as ilifUijiill to ihruw them into auch society at hnilii- 
as may supply the want of this advantage, Ibe ne:ii 
lioini is lo ascertain in what mude these langu.igei 
can be iicrlpcily acquired by tbcin in their oht 
coiintr]-. With thia view, I submit Ihe rullowin^- 
results ufsonie observations of my own- 

Tliii mcth'Hl herelofurc followed in leaching lan- 
guages h;is crrlainly nol been the best. I woubl 
nut, bnu'ever, he thought lo censure by Ibis remark 
the highly respectable teacher* of this town: on the 
contrary, 1 cheerfully render my teslimony lo Iheii 
T^itenla and leal. The defect I speak of is [he result 
uf custom and usage, to whose empire inslrucliun. 
like every tbini; else in Ihe world, is in soi 
*u1iject. In the schools, the principal branches ol 
instruction are Greek and Latin. French, Spanish 
and other modern languages have but a subordinate 
con^dcraliun; pupils usually receive Ihere but three 
lessons a ireek in those languages, of one houreach; 
and thus it may, and often dues happen, that a boy 
instrueted in this way during one or even two years, 
although he knows some syntactical rules of gram- 
mar, is, however, from the wan t of practice, unable lo 
expresa the most common form* of speech in those 
languages. Kvery body mutt have seen many ex- 
amples uflhia. 

This iiietficacy of the old tystem renders neces- 
sary the iniruduclion of a new one. The acquisi- 
tion of the modern languages, especially French 
and Spanish, must be elTected by a more constant 
and sustained application to tbera, and particularly 
by [he u;ireniil(ed practice oflliem in eoavtr$atioa. 
If a contrary system bad not actually been pursued 
in point of practice, it might *eem unnecestary to 
*ay thai the only way lo acquire a language, is tb( 

" ;lieving. then, that ■ tchool or inslilulion man 
especially devoted to Ihe study of Ihe two languages 
spoken uf, and conducted on Ihe plan alluded to, is 
wanting, and ivo'ild succeed in this eity, I purpose 
to form inch an eslablishmeni. In which Ihe frtitck 
and SpaiiiA shall be taught on the best principli... 
and Ihe teachers ivill espei^ially oblige Ihe pupils to 
Iheconstant pracliceof them. ' This moile of teach- 
ing liieiie languages will be a principal puint in the 
school; but as it is its aim to educate luch as pro. 
pose lo embark in commercial or other industrious 
pursuits, it is intended lo add Malhtmalia, Gtog- 
Tafihy. Dnokketping, Draining and the other branelit* 
of aa ordinary idueali'im, together Hilb Latin and 
Greek; and also (should Ihe eslablishmen 



puniahnieiits but such as may be approred by pa- 
tents. It shall be open every day (Sundays and the 
.ificrnoon* uf Saturdaj* cueepteil,) from nine to 
une, and from three tn half past frvr; and will con- 
'uence on tbe^ii-st if Ueccmbrr next, at ihe corner of 
Faiette and Nuilh streets, near ihe Ciiy Hotel. 

fiaiing co:mc to this coimlry under Ihe rccoiD- 
meudaticin and prolccliun of ibal venerable defen- 
der of liberty, and propag^ilur of intelligence, the 
noble LsfAveTTE, I iiiiiy properly put my eatab- 
hsbmenl under the credit uf his name; and pilr- 
pose, therefore, to call it Thb LsrAVETTa Imtito- 



Due notice will hereafter be given of the price of 
liiilion, Ibrse depending on future ctrcumstanee*. 
i lake the liberty tu add, Ibal in Ihe project here 
■ubniilted, I hope I am animated but by Ihe de*ire 
uf conliibuling sonietvhal lo Ihe cause of eduea- 
Itlon. Having had no reason lo complain oDbe 
I want of pa'ronage, I shuuld not abandon my pro- 
sent pursuits, were 1 not templed by Ibe hope or 
creating a useful seminary of education; and by 
teaching; in twenty or twenty-five months, some 
br.'inches al least, which often occupy in their bI- 
lainment, five or six years; do *oiuelhing for the 
advantaiie of the comiiiunily, and acquire MOta 
slender tide toils acknowleditmcnl*. 

Communication* to be addie*sed to me at Iba 
City HolcL Leopold Lb Pa«B. 

Tm QuB*TioK Decided. 

While population alone, the baiU of ReprtrntMio* 

in Ibt home of J3eltg^lt$ of Virginia, 

Mr. Sfiinard concluded the argument nhieh ho 
commenced on Friday. — Mr. John Randolph then 
rose, and in a speech uf two hours' length, charae- 
leriEed by all that pungency of sarcasm, nhieh 
usually distinguishes thai gentleman'* remark* to- 
wards his opponents, he suslaincd with xreal abihty 
the principle of the compound basis, of populalioi» 
and laxalioQ, according lo the amendment of Mr. 
G.«n. 

Mr. Randolph having concluded ht* remarli*, (bo 
question was taken, and carried by a majority of 
two In faror of white population alone at IM baiit^ 
Rtprueidation! — the vote being fur white population 
alone 49 — fur population and laialion combined 41. 
Tlie majority wasihu* consiiiuled; the nine western 
distrirls, 36; Luuduun dislricta 4; Albemarle dis- 
trict 4; Bedford district S; and Messrs. CoieU and 
SleuxfrlnflhePittsjUania district 3— 49, 

Mr, Madiion, we nere delighted lo hear, aatlain- 
cd by his vole the compound basis of population and 

Before the Convention adjourned, Mr. ."fcoff.of 
Fauquier, moved an amendment lo make the basis 
in Ihe Senate, laxalioii exclutivety, [MbrftUc Beaton. 



I shall, myself, attend lo the teaching of French. 
and hope ihal my experience in that di^parlitient ol 

I have associated, in my enterprise, Iwo eenlle- 
men, Seiioa Prcto and Mr- Holmes, both well 
known in thii cily, and cvmbining bi^ih chaiarli 
with very remarkable laleni* and experience. TI 
rnst,a nalive of Madrid, will give instruction i 
the Spanish; and the second, a profehsor from the 
University of Camhridge. will leach English, Lalin 

'I'hc oilier branches, in like manner, shall be at- 
tended lo by persons of science and personal re- 
sjier I ability. 

Ihe eslahlirhment will have my special superin- 
tendence. Having at heart Ihe interest of tboie 
who may commit iheir children lo my vliatgr. I 
venture to promi.e thr; strietesi perfurmanre of dii 
iy in every dHpiirtiiici.l. The arlioul will be ma- 
naecd accutiliiiK to the best nielhuils punned in 
Euruiie, Btuiini; at roKulariiy without li^or, or bu; 



LArasr Foheioh New*. 

By arrivals si New York, we have inleHigaBCe 
from Liverpool lo the 17ih October. Peace was 
concluded between Kussia and Turkey, on the 14ih 
September, and the treaty is published in the Lon- 
don pa)ieTS. The r.dlowing is a brief abslraet of 
that instrument, by whirh it will be seen that the re- 
sult of the war ia nearly a* tniporlant (o the trbole 
commercial uorlil as tu Itustia herself, a* the freo 
oiivi^atiun of the Black *ea is secured lo all oaliona 
in amity iviih Turkey. 

The treaty of peace consists of sixteen article*, 
by (be l»i»t uf wbii'h Ihe treaty is to be ratified with- 
in six wpihs, and is Mgnrd tiy Count Diebit«cb, 
Count Oiluir. and Count P^lilen.— Moldavia and 
Walhcliia, Adrianojile, ^lii3tliH, the whole rileot 
of the B..lkan Inxii K.iiine as far as Kazan, BoHr- 
Kas, Siziipohs, am! all th' {lUcea which Ihe Itus*ia» 
iroups have orcupiPil in Ituuinelia, are (o be restor- 
•■d to the Purte. Ibe Prntb. from Muhlavia lo Iba 
Danube, and tha Uanuba to Ihe mouth ■( SL 
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George'!, will continue lo form the rroolier Uoe be- 
tireen Ihe (no empirei- 

The Danube Is lo be navigable (o tlie merchant 
veaiela of Ihe powers, but Kussiiin ihipa of war are 
not lo fo bcf ond the juncllon at the Danube with 
the Pniih. The line rallowing the lioiit at Ihe 
Gouriel, froni Ihe Biitck sea as tit a» Imentia, and 
ttom thence to Ihe junclion of the Akhallzik, Kars 
■nd Georgin, incluiling the (own ol Akhallzik, ti lo 
be the frontier of Georgia, Mingrelia. and other 
proTincca of the Caucasus united to Russia. All 
the countiie* lo Ihe soulh and west of this line, to- 
gether nilh Kars, Erzeroum, and other towns and 
paehaliclis which have been Qccu[jied bj Ihe Rua- 
•iin troops, are to be under the dominion of the 
Porte. The piivileKes of the principaliliea of 
Moldaviit and VVallHchia are secured lo them. The 
(iz illtlricia detached from Servitt are to be restor- 
ed, and (he chiuses of Ihe ireaiy of Akermann re- 
ferring to Scrvia are to be immedi.itely observed by 
thePorte. TheTIharLiclccbims^real privilegesand 
immuoities for Russian vessels trading to Turkej, 
and for Russian subjects residing in Ihe dominions 
of the Porte. Thelatler are to be under Ihe exclusive 
jurladiction and police of the Ministers and Consuls 
of Sueiia^ and the DIack sea, the Durdanellea, and 
the Canal of Constantinople are lo he npen to all 
Diercbanl vessels of Powers at peace with the Sub- 
litne Purte. An Infraclion of anj of the itipula- 
tioD6 in this article, without prompt redress, is to 
betaken as a declaration of boslilii]'. By the 8ih 
article Ihe Porle Is to pay, in Ihe course of 13 
monlbs, 1,500,000 ducHls of Holland, (about 
£760,000) aa an indemnity to Russian merchants 
for losses in conaequenr.e of the measures relating 
to ihe navigation of the Bosphoru?, at difTerenl pe' 
riodi since 1806. The neil article refers to Ihe in- 
demnity for Ihe expenses of Ihe nar, the amount o( 
which is fixed in a separate treaty. The Porte is 
to declare its entire adhesion to Ibo treaty of July 
6lh, I8j7, concluded st London. Until the com- 

K'ete evacualion of the territories occupied by the 
uatian troops, Ihe time for which is Hxed by a le- 
parata Ireaty, the administration of aHairi there is 
to be under the inlluence of Russia. The thirleenlh 
arlicle provides, lh»t there shall be an enl-re in- 
demnity for the suhjecls of both powers for every 
Ibing Ihej may h»ve done or said during Ihe war. 
All prisoners of war, on both sides, are lo be set 
free, wilhout ransom or condition, and furnished 
with rocaiia to reach the frunliers. All prrvioui 
Irealies and cunvcnilons, with the exception of those 
annulled by the present treaties, are to be carried 
inio effect. By a separate treaty llie indemnity for 
Iha expenses of the war lo be paid by the Porle is 
fixed at ten millions or ducats, (abnul Gre millions 
sterling) to be paid In ten equtil annual Instalments. 
The indemnity to Ihe metcharitH is lo be paid in four 
InitBlmenlf, on the first of which Adrianople Is lo hi 
e*RCuaIed; on Ihe second Ihe Russians retreat be- 
yond the Balkan; on the third beyond th« Danubp^ 
■nd on the payment of the whole sum of 11,500,000 
ilueala, ihey leave Ihe Turkish territory altugether- 
Col/on— ll will be seen that collon is slill on Ihe 
rise in Liverpool, — Sea i.>lands havin)( experienceit a 
<(irlher trapruvrmFnl of Id per lb. and all other de- 
>crlptians selling at the bigliesi price of Ihe previous 

dreadful fire occurr^i! at Manchester on the 
•itii Octohtr, by which the warehuusrs of thi; 
danchef ter, Liverpool, and Halifai companies were 

'"'" 'rlncess of Orange ha<I bfn rohhcd at 

' :-s..,of all hiT jewels,!^" (-st whirh it U said, 

imelhysl necklac- ~ •'>- ., : ■ ' '" ~>0 pounds 

••"-'■Of, Kivr - ■ 



LonnoH Mabiets. 
fVom Ihe London M\b Price Currmi afOcl. IS. 

Tobacco— The sales reported Qi is week arc about 130 
}ihd9. ordinary old fur export al S^d, and a parcel of 
i;ood black Kentucky about Sid. 

Cotton — The purchases of Cotton for the week end- 
ing last night, consists of 020 Surat 3 1-Sd a4jd: 30 
Bengal Sid; SOO Now Orleans &i a b T-8d; 100 Egyp- 
tian 8d; 3iO0 Sural, public sale, 3 a -lid. The sale of 
1)000 bags on Friday has now been all placed. 

Liverpool, Saturday, October 17. 

Our Cotton market has remained very steady during 
(he whole of the week; tho prices of ail descriptions 
IiavB fully maintained our last quotations, and ut tho 
public sale jeslcrdaj, those of Sea Island and Demerara 
improved J lo ^d per lb. upon tlie previous currency, 
or £00 Sea Island Stained brought forward, 1 90 of Ihe 
former sold at It^d to IZd for middling to fair, Hi to 
ISj fur good fair to good, 14 !o lEjd for Qne to choice 
marks, and 50 Stained at S'd to ll^d. There were also 
40ld 500 Demerara and Berbico at Gd lo S\d. The sales 
tiy private contract consist of 6310 Dowed al 6d lo BJd, 
chiefly at 54d lo Gd for middling lo good fair, 1490 Ur- 
lean^eid to ad (10 al Bjd) chiefly at 6d to 6id for goad 
(0 fair; 3140 Alabama and Mobile al 5d to S I-Sd; S!0 
Sea Island al 10ldlo:;0di 105O Fernamhuco al 
1370 Maranhum at 5 1-Sd to G^d; 1210 Bahia, at Gd to 
G 3.Sd; 3400 Egyptian, at Gd to 1 3-Gd; 50 Dcmcrara, 
Jd; 40 West India, at ajd to 6d; 30 Carlhagena al 4i 
JO Cuba, at S 7-8d to 4 3-9d; G90 Surat at 3 l-8d 
iS-SA; 10 Bengal, 4id. Making a total, including those 
sold by auction, of 18,180 hags, of which SOO American, 
fiOO Brazil, and 1400 Egyptian are taken for export. 
The arrivals are only !Sn bags. 

There have been no sales made in Tobacco worthy of 
particular notice since our last; the market remains 
Eitcady at our quotations. — Carolina Kiee continues dull 
of sale.— The demand for all descriptions of Grain has 
been dull, and as holders haro been pressing sales, a 
further reduelion in prices has been submitted lo: new 
wheat has declined 4d, lo Gd. and old Sd, to 4d. per 70 tbs. 
Oats have given way Id. to 2d- per 45 lbs. ; Indian Corn 
Is. per 480 lbs. and American Flour in bond ls.J»er brl. 
There has been some demand for Clover seed; in^onse- 
quonco of which 50 casks and 100 bris. American, have 
lieoo disposed of atGOs. per cwt. being an advance of Ss. 
to 3s. per cwt. on the previous nominal prices. 

Londim, Oct. IS, 1639. 
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PEACHES, AND OTHER TREES, ON PLUM 
STOCKS. 
WILLIAM PRINCE has now In hi 
nurseries. Peach, A price l, Ncctarina 
and Almond trees of a number of the 
choicest kinds, inoculated on Plum 
ilocfti, which it is well known renders 
them mora hardy, and he Iter calcuh 
ed to succeed in any climate. He has 
iprising nearly alt the 
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has been so highly recommended by different writers- 
Ihoso innculated, it is well known, bear a decided ad- 
vantage over those on Peach slocks for most localities. 
Alto above 50,000 Pear trees, embracing the fS5 choice 
kinds in his catalogue, and about 40 other ncu fcindi; 
they are of thrifty growth, and fair size. Cherry troea 
attargt list can be supplied, comprising a great variety 
of kinds. Peach trees of large size and very vigorous, 
and of selected kinds, at %2& per 100. 

Apple trees of same description, f2& per 100. 

Orders for any of these articles, or for the various 
other articles cultivated at the establishment, sent per 
mail or left with the subscriber, mill meet attention. 
Any person making the request, will have Ihe priced 
catalogues immediately sent him. The four Chinese 
Pffionies, viz: Whitleji, Humei, Frag-mr "nrf Moulan 
or t«- Paony, will be supplied at (li "- 'mir "mi 

.»t.. >F» o,n.. ■' f ■" for Ihesami 

..r>pr.fJB. SMi't. ,. .. 
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Cemettdfor Hit Jlmtrittn Farmtr. 
Baltwose Mabeetb. — There is very little varlaDaa 

Ihe prices of produce. Hoirard street flour hm td- 
inced a trifle, lirain remains prelly much the laaeM 

our last. Corn mid Itye sell readily at quotatk^ 
eef on the hoof cooUauos plenty. Wood ii %, liuk 

Biicco. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 ■ C.DO} de, 
id leaf, 6.00 a 13.00.— Crop, common red, 4.00 ■ 
brown and red 5.00 a l.w, flue red, 8.00 uISJN); 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 7.O0 a 1! QOj jellow ud 
red, 10.00a IG.OO; yellow, 14 00 a •2.00._FinB yellow, 
25.00 a 30.00.— Virginia, 4 00 a 8.00.— RappahaiUiDel, 
3.60 a 4.00.— Ki^nlucky, flno, 4.50 a 7.00. The tama^ 
lions of Ihe week comprise 3SG bogsheada Mmiyhni, 
andao hogsheads Ohio.- Total 346 bbda. 

Flodk— best white wheal family, (6.» ■ e.Tt-~n- 
per. Howard St. 5.44 a £.50; city mills, 6.00 a fi.Ct} 6^ 

quebanna, — . Corn MEAL,bbl. a,50a I.att Qxaoi, 

beslied wheat, 1.00 a 1.04; best While do. l,IOsl.ll|[ 
ordinary to good, .SO a. S9~-Corh, old white, .43 a.4i- 
jcl. .43 a .46 ; new,. 33— II»k, .48 «.47-0*ri,.«l ■ J»_ 
BEiNS,l.t0al.t5 — PEts, .GO a .G5— CLOTKkaBBB S.1la 
4-TiMOTHT,!a3.50-ORGiijiaDGRxia,Iat.fiO-Ha4X 
.75 a 1.00— Lucerne .374 a. GO lb. — BaaLBT,.AO ■,U— 
pL*IS^ED,.^5-CoTTOH, Vir .9| a. lOJ Loo— .lU.ll 
— Aiab. 9i B. II— Missis. .10 a .11— N. CKr..flta.H— 
Geo.-Sa.lO— WHiSEET,hhds. 1st p. .13^0 — ilnbkk. 
.S4 a tS-WooL, common, unwashed, lb. .U a. It- 
washed, .IS a. SO— crossed, .10 a. Il-lhreB-quBrtar,.U 
B.SO-falldo. .SOa.35, accord 'g to qua], — HE>r,KuMl^ 
lon,S220B3i5;Counlry,dew-rolted,IC0al4O— witaik 
rotted, t70a 190— Fish, Bhad, SusquebaniiB.Na. l.bU. 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50— North Carolina, No. I, — a 
5,60— Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 3.76 a 4.00; No. t, 9M* 

S.7S — Mackerel, No. 1, a 6. 00; No. S,S.ft; No. I, 

4.00— Bacon, hams, Ball. cured,.9 a .8(; do. Eaitera 
Shore, .11) — hog round, cured, .1 a .S — Faalhani.tS 
a .34- Plaster Paris, cargo price per Ion, |4.00, ETWDd, 
1.16 bb).— Prime Beef on the hoof, |3.G0 a |4.U>. V-- 
Wood, by the vessel load, 1.60 to LBtl; bj the •! 
cord, a,i6— Oak Wood, by Ihe »r--' ■ ■ * -- ■ 
-'igle cord, s.GSl- 
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(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
Oil tfte Xlit and Manner of Choosing and Applying 
SoU MoTBk Mud aa a Manure; by the Hon. Wif . 
Johnson, Judge of ihe U» S» Supreme Court- 

The foUowiog commuoication from Judge John- 
ion, will be found a very important one, and it wiW 
ba read attentively by Cotton-planters, and all oth- 
ers who can procure the Salt Marsh Mud, or evein 
that from fresh water, for Cotton, as well as for 
other crops. 

The Judge's general observations on the mode of 
incretting the quantity of corn raised to the acre, 
are most judicious, and ought to be urged on every 
one who plants that, or other crops in our southern 
climate; lor they apply to all. Un fortunately , our 
general system of management has so far lowered 
our ideas of our lands, and of the common crops 
we grow per acre, that, not knowing what is done 
elsewhere, we are satisfied with producing a little 
more than some immediate neighbour, aniTthus no 
one makes even an attempt as yet, at going for the 
highest prizes. But no doubt by decrees, some of 
oor planters will begin to try for their 100 bushels 
•f corn also, to the acre; for we think the facts stat- 
ed by the Judge will be duly weighed, and take ef- 
fect m some quiet comer of our land, when the ad- 
▼antages of raising as much corn on three acres, as 
is generally got from twenty or thirty, are well con- 
aidered. [^- ^- •*• 

CharUtUm, Sept, 5, 1829. 
To the Emeroftiu Southern JigricuUurist. 

SiB,»-I have the pleasure to acknowledge yours 
of yesterday, in which you intimate that you had 
understood '*that while 1 was owner of a plantation 
on Wando river, I had tried an experiment on an 
extensive scale in using salt-water mud on my 
fields" and that "a knowledge of its effects, and the 
general result of the experiment would be of great 
uae to agriculturists living on salt-water," and re- 
questing me to furnish the particulars for an article 
in the ••Southern JigrieuUurut,'* 

I haFe, sir, too humble an opinion of my own pre- 
tenaions or opportunities of acquiring experience, 
M an agriculturist, to venture upon an attempt to 
instruct others. Yet 1 am aware of the evil conse- 
quences that result daily from too much diffidence 
on this subject, since it probably results in the sup- 
pression of much useful knowledge, and certainly 
of many useful bints which those who possess lei- 
anre, enterprize and opportunities, might improve 
Qpon. Agriculture has been to me but little more 
than an amusing and interesting study; li practice a 
▼ery unprofitable peisuit, for my professional and 
official avocations have put it out of mf power to 
devote to it that close and continued observation, 
without which it is difficult to advance beyond the 
Terr A, B, C of the science. 

With regard to the use of the muc of our salt 
marshes, I have reason to believe tbati was among 
the first, if not the first who ever usei it as a ma- 
nure; and although 1 should not have btruded upon 
the public, the little knowledge 1 havt acquired in 
the use of it, yet there is one considertion which is 
imperative upon me in authorising yu to give this 
letter whatever publicity you may thin: it merits. It 
is this: I have now acquired great conidence in the 
use of this manure, and I would willigly save all 
others from the trials, delays and disppointments 
through which I had to pass before laad acquired 
thet confidence. 

I had studied the subject of nsanure: and went on 
at first applying to this the general lies upon the 
subject until experience brought me t a knowledge 
of the very different treatment whicht requires. 

It was long before I purchased the lace at Wan- 
do, that I commenced my experimita on marsh 
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mud. By a memorandum made at the timej 1 find 
it was in 1801. They have since been several times 
discontinued and renewed, but' the conclusion to 
which they have led roe, and under which I use it at 
present, are all that it can be of any importance to 
communicate. 
I observe the following rules: 
1. To obtain it free from sand, clay and roots, and 
of about the consistency of common mortar, if free 
from all extraneous substances, it is not very mate- 
rial how stiff it is, but when soft it is most easily 
acted upon by the weather, and sooner reduced to 
a productive state. When speaking of extraneous 
substances, [ would except shells, for I believe there 
is no mud better than that which is dug out of a 
muscle-bed, or an old shell-bank. 

3. In whatever way it is used, never to cover it 
with earth, for if buried but a little under the earth 
it remains a long time, if not forever, as hard and 
unproductive as a brick, it must be acted upon by 
the weather before it acquires or communicates fer- 
tility. And hence I committed a great blunder in my 
first attempts, by collecting it, or permitting it to re- 
main in heaps. It must be distributed in bodies 
not exceeding the contents of a hand-barrow. On the 
other hand, if scattered about in very small bodies, it 
bakes in the sun, and becomes too hard and dry for 
the wind, sun, rain or frost, to act upon. The spade 
or hoe, also, commonly glazes one or more sides of 
the lump in cutting it and makes it as untractable as 
a piece of pottery. When dropped from a hand- 
barrow between the rows of an old corn or cotton 
field, in August or September, (instead of devoting 
the same time to clearing land, as is common,) the 
operation is a very neat one. The grass keeps it open, 
so that the sun and rain decompose it rapidly, and 
when a heavy rain falls, it washes off a portion of 
the surface, and the water being checked by this 
succession of obstruction, a black deposit is per- 
ceived all along between the beds. This is a genuine 
•'IcUamen,^^ to use the fine Latin word for manure. 
And if the mud be distributed in the same manner 
in a planted field, a portion of the fertilizing matter 
is carried to the root of the plant, in the water and 
produces an obvious effect on its growth and colour. 
3. The mud is not in any mode to be applied to 
the root or stem of the plant before it has been ex- 
posed to the weather, and exposed until pulverized. 
Until then, 1 think it injurious, except in the very 
small quantities which it will be conveyed by the 
rain water. I will not pretend to give the rationale 
of this rule, but I can do better, by noting the fact, 
that ,it kills the contiguous grass wherever it is 
thrown. Should I attribute it to the salt, I know I 
shall encounter strong prejudices, yet I should be at 
a loss to find any other cause for it, small as is the 
quantity of salt contaitied in marsh-mud. 

With the observance of these rules, there is no 
soil and no plant that will not be benefitted by the 
use of marsh mud. If, instead of continued clear- 
ing, and the itch for large planting, a system of ma- 
nuring with it, should ever be steadily and judicious- 
ly pursued, it would produce a revolution in the ag- 
riculture of the low country. I say of the low coun- 
try, for where the mud of the salt-marsh cannot be 
had, that of the fresh-water ponds and rivers may 
be resorted to, which, when free from extraneous 
matter, can want but little of being equal to the 
former, and in immediate effect must excel it. What 
is wanting in quality must be supplied in quantity. 
I remember some years ago, in a discourse deli- 
vered at the request of the Literary and Philosophic 
Society, in pressing this subject upon their atten- 
tion, I incurred a good deal of criticism by the as- 
sertion, that a single acre might be brought to pro- 
duce one hundred bushels of corn. I had sufficient 
data at the time to have established the assertion, 
had I imagined it would be ridiculed. But at pre- 
sent the most incredulous cannot doubt If news- 
papers are to be believedj a Mr. Fargo, near Ro- 



chester, in New York, has raised 14d bushels of 
corn to the acre. In New Jersey, in 1833, 13S 
bushels were gathered from an acre; the Mr. Pratts, 
of Eaton, N. Y. produced 517^ bushels from three 
acres — equal to l72i nearly, per acre. To give 
any thing like this production to land, we might af- 
ford in favourable situations to cover our fields an 
inch deep with marbh mud. Especially when we 
consider the peculiar advantages attending this ma- 
nure. 

Unlike most other manures, and especially the 
mud of fresh water rivers, it contains no grass- 
seed. The salt water has destroyed every seed 
that would vegetate out of salt water. Vet there 
is scarcely any other soil equally productive of grass 
after a few years, if we wish to cultivate it. — ^The 
late Mr. Robert Rowand, informed me of an in- 
stance in which a small piece of reclaimed marsh 
had produced a crop of crab-grass approaching to 
five tons to the acre, which is almost unexampled, I 
believe, except in Lucerne. 

But the great advantage of the marsh mud is its 
durability. Most other manures are either absorb- 
ed, exhausted, or washed away in a short time, and 
must be replaced. — This appears to produce an ac- 
tual change in the soil, giving to our light sandy 
lands, a colour and consistency, and a durability 
approaching to what our planters know by the epi- 
thet of mulatto-land. 

I am speakingi recollect, of cultivating little, and 
manuring it weu. 

I have the pleasure to subscribe myself, sir, your 
very humble servant, William Johnson, 



(From the Charleston Patriot.) 

RICE IN THE NAVY. 

According to tome late resolutions of the Agri- 
cultural Society of South Carolina, relating to the 
more general use of rice in the navy of the United 
States, an interesting correspondence has taken 
place between the corresponding secretary of the 
society, Wm. Washington, Esq. on the part of the 
institution, and the secretary of the navy. The let- 
ter of Mr. Washington is very satisfactory in show- 
ing the nutritious quality and wholesomeness of 
rice. The facility with which it is prepared, and 
the public economy likely to result from its general 
introduction into the vessels of the United States, 
are among the statements of Mr. Washington, sus- 
tained by respectable authority. We subjoin the 
answer of the secretary of the navy, and the com- 
munication from the navy commissioners* office, re- 
lating to the subject: 

JSTavy Department, October ^l, 1829. 

Sir: — I have had the honour to receive your in- 
terebting communication, dated the 29th ult. upon 
the subject of introducing rice as a part of the food 
to be used by the navy of the United States, and en- 
closing an extract from the minutes of the Agricul- 
tural society of South Carolina. 

Respectful attention has been given to your com- 
munication, and 1 enclose a copy of a letter from the 
commissioners of the navy, containing their views 
in relation to a more extensive use of the article of 
rice. 

I beg you to assure the Agricultural society of 
South Carolina, that experiments shall be made, and 
a fair and full investigation be had, to test the weight 
of the objections urged by the commissioners. I am, 
very respectfully, &c. John Branch. 

Wm. Washington, esq, coring sec''ry ,9g. soc^y S, C. 

JVhoy Commtfstoners' Office, Oct. I6th, 1839. 

Sir — Upon the subject of the letter of W. Wash- 
ington, esq. and the resolutions of the agricultural 
society of South Carolina, which you were pleased 
to refer to this board, the commissioners beg leave 
to observe, that, by law, rice is at this time a part of 
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the naiy ration— two days in the week, (Wednei- 

day and Friday.) half a pint is issued to each person 
Od board of ghif^— it ii also used as hospilal slores. 

The coniDiiasLoners concur in opiaion wilh Mr, 
Washington as lo rice being a nutrliiouB and whote- 
«ome food— and they would tie glad lo see it more 
eitensively used than it is. There ie, howevEr, 
among sailors eennrally, a strong prejudice or dislike 
to it. The befief among Ihem is almost universal, 
that the uie ol it impairs the sight, and it is a Tact 
tbal o( the quantity issued in our service, leldom 
more than one hM is consumed- This prejudice or 
dislike, is so deeply TOOIed, that any attempt lo in- 
troduce the extensive use of rice would, we appre- 
hend, render the service unpopular- 

[n reference lo Iha service ilself, an objection of 
lome weight enists, in Ihe quantity of vvaier which 
would be consumed in boiling the rice — in a season 
of active operations, this objection would be more 



e made by o 
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An attempt 
itanders to introduce the use of corn, hominy, and 
meal on board of his ship— but it produced such se- 
rious discontpnt among the crew, that it has never 

i have the honour to be, with great respect, sir, 
jOur obedient servant, John Roobks. 

tlon. John Branch, Suntary of Ike Maey. 



The following cninmunleation from R. Patten, 
Esq- a highly respectable farmer in Ibis neighbor- 
hood, presents a case truly discouraging, but such as, 
ive hope, may lead lo an inquiry into the causes nl 
the disorder, and discover a cure. Mr. Fallen slat- 
ed verbally to us, that Ihe difficulty could not pro- 
ceed, he tboughl, from the food or vrnler given hii 
cattle, as no unusual feed was attempted, and the 
water was from a brook, at which they and olhei 
cattle, not alTecIed, were always walered- 

£d .\iaiburypiirl Herald. 

DISEASE !N CATTLE. 
Mr. Am-en, — A very lingular disorder has ap 
peared among my stock of cattle, during the paii 
summer, some account of which, by your leave, maj 
be the means of ascertaining its nature, and leading 
to a cure in cases like circumstanced. In June last. 
two cows, two oxen, and two horses died, and liisl 
week, one horse am) one ox, in all, eight creal 
The first that died was, ivilhoul any previous symp- 
toms of disorder, found dend in her stall. The oth- 
ers lived between twelve and eighteen hours from 
the attack, symptnm!', heaviness about Ihe eyes a 
loss of appctitu without much apparent pain ui 
shortly herore dealli, when Ihe agony became i 
treme. On opening the borllcs, the intestines wi 
found in a healthy stale, the vital parts not 'li< 
dered. and no apprnrance of disease, fave in ' 
spleen or mi^ll, vihich wn<i enlarged to twice 
usual size, and looked mrirtilied. All the ordinary 
means for curing catile were used in these ca; 
A number of calllu holongins; lo different person; 
this neighbourhood hare ditd, apparently frnm the 
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(Frum tliE Charleston Courier.) 
COTTON SURD IIULLIJSG MACHINE. 
JIfr. £d((or,-I» inssing through Petersburg, 
(Vb.) I was inihici;d, from a personal acquaintance 
with the proprietan, and motives of curiosily, to 
visit and inspect the lately invented Cotlon Seed 
Hulling Machine; :ind cannot sufficiently eipressmy 
admiration of il- juirormancc, and of the simplicity 
of ita construclliiii. Beini; put into oper;ttion. and 
timed, it hulled half a bushel of kernel in 31 m<nule«>, 
ei^ual lo three bushels of the rough cotlon seed in 71 
minutes producing one bushel olkfrnel. The poiver 
applied, was a three horse power; but from the ease 
with which it worked, I am well convinced that a 



two horse power would have answered. The same 
power that is applied to the Cotton Gin, will answer 
for Ihe Hulling Machine. One bushel of kernel will 
yield two gallons oil and S5 Ihs. of Ihe oil cake; or 
100 lbs. of the rough cotton seed will yield 55 lbs. 
which will yield two gallons of oil, and 35 lbs. 
:Bke. The oil can be expressed at 5 els. the 
gallon, allowing the oil cnke to be retained — or IG 
'~ T returned, it being highly nutritious for cattle, 
moderate calculation of price, and at the pie- 
sent low price of collon, il will make adifTerenceof 
one third in favour of Ihe planter. By eiperimcat, 
the oil is found to answer for painting, machineiy, 
id for lamps; and but little doubt is entertained of 
I equalling Ihe best Sperm, when properly reSnfd. 
When we consider Ihe great consumption at oils, 
r various purposes throughout the United States, 
id the probability of the Cotton seed oil supersed- 
g all others in use, from its cheapness and aplituJe 
for almost every purpose, and Ihe likelihood of its 
becoming an important Bfticle of export— its capa- 
"ility of producing being fully equal to Ihe Flax- 
led, independent of the advantages of the oil cule, 
e cannot hut believe it a discovery deeply inlereit- 
ig to Ihe Southern etatea. and promising great re- 
ef to our planters in Iheir present embarrassmcnls. 
1 have left al your office a specimen of the hulled 
seed, or kernels, and also of the husk, lo shew h 
effectually Ihe operation is performed, and als 
of the oil cake; and for further particuh 
would refer those inleresled, lo the advci '' 
the proprietors, which have (he goodness 1 
and oblige. A. Subsc. 

October S2, 1829. 

We, the SMbiCribcrs, proprietors of the above 
named Machine for hulling cotton seed, inventi 
by t'rancis FoUel, and for which he has obtained 
patent, now offer for sale rights for the use of Bi.id 
Machine for Ihe United Slates, or for thi 
single Machine. A Machine of a size suitable to be 
applied to the power of from two to three horses 
will hull and clean at one and Ihe sa 
from twenty to twenty-five hosbela ofseed per hoar, 
which will yield one-third its measures, or fifty-dvt 
per cent, of its weight in kernel from seed of tolera 
biy good quality. One bushel of kernel ivill yield 
at least two gallons of oil, which is equal to the Qa: 
seed, and we believe one or two qnarl: more, \tv/e\ 
expressed, and will leave about thirty-Gve pounds oT 
oil cake, a valuable and nutritious food for fultenbg 
hogs and cattle.' A Machine of the size lo do 1li< 
above work will cost about $150 exclusive of Ihe pa- 
tent right for using it. And those of a smaller or a 
larger size in proportion. We have a Machine noii 
in full operation which will perform as above stated, 
open to the view of thu^e who wish to examine it. 
The oil is good for painling, not inferior lo Ihe lin- 
seed oil. It is also a good gas light oil. and we be- 
lieve it may he made a good <)it for lamps, fur clein- 
ing wool, for machinery, and for many other purpo- 
ses. Diit uf this we cannot speak with certainly. 

A bale of cotton, of S50 pounds, will jiclit 30 
bushels ofseed. The Machine is suited to hull eil^ 
green nr black seed. The machiiiL'ry that drl.'es 
Ihe Cotton Gin will do to drive this Machine, ind 
Ihe presses for pressing cotton seed, we believe, may 
with a Utile additional lixlure and small expense, be 
made to anwrr the purpose of expressing the oil 
from Ihs kernel. From the above infornialian, 
which m:iy be relied on. those who wish to purchase 
rights, may make their . . -■ 



iarly lo those who are amongst Ihe first that pur- 
chase, feeling confident that In proportion to the use 
Ibis Machine its value will be enhanced. 
We have annexed at foot an extract from the pa- 
nt laws, and we refer to the taws themselves 10 
know in what an infringement of a patent right con- 
sists, that the consequences may he avoided. 

Applications for patent rights, in person or bj let- 
ter, postage paid, will be duly attended (o. 

Frabcts Follbtt, 

Jabkz Smith. 

Extract from Ihe Patent Lawi. 

Any person, without the consent of Ihe pateotee, 

or her executors, administrators or assigoi, first 

obtained in writing, shall make, devise, use or sell 

the thing whereof the exclusive right is secured U 

aid patentee by such patent, such pereoD lo of- 

ng shall Torfuit and pay to Ihe said patentee, 

lecutors, administrators or assigns, a sum equal 

to three times the actual damage austained by aucb 

patentees, his executors, adminislralora or asiigat, 

from, or by reason of such offence, which sum shall 

,d may be received by action on the case foaiided 

I this and the above mentioned act, in the Circuit 

Court of the United Stales, having jurisdiction 

PiteribuTg, (fa.) Oclober, 1SS9. 



COTTON CROPS. 
By a statement published in this morning's ship- 
ping list, Ihe total amount of the Cotton crops for 
Ihe past year, is estimated at 870,415 bales; being an 
crease.compared with last year, of I49,S33 bales: 
Total crop of 18J4-5 - - - 589,259 bales 
Do. do. 1825-8 - - - 720,037 do. 
Do, do. 1826-7 - - - 957,281 do 
Do- do. 1327-8 - - - 730,S9S do. 
Do. do. 1829-9 - . - 870,415 do. 



Total crop for Ihe year past 

Dtduet lft«re/rom— The ex- 
port to Foreign Ports 749,000 

Slock*on hand in the South- 
ern Ports 16,503 



e that the qua:itily in the - 



- 765,563 



We 



e Ihe 



very 



great national beiielil, especially to the cotton a 
ing stales, and that too from an article heretorurt of 
little nr no value. 

Those disposed to purchase pnlent rights for one 
or more states, shall havti them at a dilferrnct in 
price from smaller purchasers, wnrthy their alleollon. 
Our purpose is to sell at a moderate price, pnrlicu' 



And a 

Northern Ports 

last year, it result: that the con- 

sumpti»n was - ----- -104853 

Estimated consumption for 1837-8 130,593 
Do. do. 1836-7 103,483 

Note.— The q.ianlily on hand in Ihe Northem 
ports at theolose of last year ii believed lo have been 
much greafer than the present. I( it probable, 
therefore. Hat the actual manufacture has varied 
but litile- 

The demsnd for Collon in this market contioaet 
good, and lb- Bales of the week are estimated at 
over 3.000 biles, chleHy Uplands, at 81 to 101 cento. 
There has htrn a fair demand both for home mana- 
facture as wel as export; and our stock islow— verr 
little of the od crop in market. [Mw Forft pi^tr. 



Ehcouuqe 
We have pea- 
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stating, tbal the lample of 
, — coHoii {* biiles) of Ihe crops of Messrs. Sen- 
bury and Skkner, from the neighborhooi] of Eden- 
ton, (N. C.) if which notice was taken in Pridaj-a 
Beacon, waspurchiised on Saturday last, by mei^ 
chants of thi.plave,al 9i cents per pound— realis- 
ing Ihe heat cpectations of the owners. Why (here 
should haveieen any doubt, that Ihis article, if of 
good quality.fould command a ready and fair price 
here, is matta of surprise to us, seeing that every 
bale, hilhertobrought into Ihis market, hn« obtaiaec 
as high a pri4> as ih- same article would have com- 
munded in nr ■•'■- '■» "r-he ••it" 'Mbrfali '■•' 
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(From (lie Alabama Jourual.) 
CULTIVATION OF SUGAR CANE. 

Geoeral Wada Hampton, whilst in Monlgonier;; 
wbicb be left a few dajs since, wrole » leller to bii 
•OD, near Columbia, South Carolina, from wliicb we 
■.re permiUed to make Ibe lollowing eiiract, 
nhicD we would invite the parlicular ailention of the 
farmen of this slalei tba more especiallj as his Judg- 
naeol in relation to the Bubj«ct'inatler of the letter 
UDSt be allowed to be worlb as much as Ihal orau; 
other man whatever, having been for n number of 
jean verj extensively engaged in tbi culture o' 
gar Cftne. 

"Nothing has, for a long time, astonished n 
nauchai the appearance of the sugarcane altlhraugb 
Georgia aiid this stale, a: far aa I have seen. It is 
nOK fonvard and sweet ihan I ever knen it to be at 
tfaeiame aeason in Louisiana. It has determined 
'lo go (he whole' on it in Carolina, and to give 
coltoD for ever, after the next crop. B; Ihe last of 
Januarj you maj expect en arrival in Charleston 
with a full cargo of Oiaheile lops, with the excep- 
tion of fifty hhds. of sugar and molasses for ballast. 
Another, and another will foMavF, lo complete the 
ptanting of fifty acres as thick as if fur roUiog. The 
year after ^ou ought to follow suite. All doubts, 
from my mind, ofits complete succeei, are removed.' 



Extract ti 
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Port Gibson, JIRsiiaiippi, Oct. S3, 19^9. 

" We havebad 3 remnrkablj' cool and pleasant sui 
Bier for Ibe most part. Tbe summer months we 
Tery wet, but for Ibe last sii or seven weeks i 
have been almost entirely wilboul rain. The ci 
too crops promise to be quite abundant, pariicula 
It 00 the river, which you are aware did not ovt 
flow this year. The season for picking has been 
remarkably good, and Ibe quality of (he cotiuo will 
be very fine. 

"In this section of country il has been quite h^l- 
Iby, but on ihe river and at Natchez, i( has been 
■omewbat otherwise. 

'•yfe bad a slight frost on tbe night of the QOth, 



hut not sufScii 



il to do any injury to 1 



n the New England Farmer.) 
ON POTATOES. 
SN — Your correspondent. Mi 
Wabe, in reply lo the queries of "No Theoi 
his detailed some eiperiments on potatoes. One 
fact in every art or science U worth many conjec- 
tures, however plausible; ami the public should be 
grateful to any intelligent farint^r, who will eiecute 
wilh eiaclne^s any valuable experiment and com- 
municate Ihe result for the benefit of others. 1 have 
thought, while Ihe subject is particularly before 
their attention, thai the agriculluiat public might be 

Satified with ihe result of some ciperimenls on 
i* subject, conducted with apparently great ei- 
■clness by a gentleman, who cbsse lo withhold his 
name from Ibe public, and printed in Ihe Sd volume 
of Ibe Memoirs of tbe Mass. Agr. Society, page 
531. I have therefore trnnscribtd and now forward 
(hem lo you, to use as you may leem best. 

Oc(. 36, 18^9. Yours respwlfully, H. C. 

"So wide a difference of opnion exists among 
both Bcienlific and merely prac-ical farmers, as lo 
the quantity of seed necessary :o produce Ihe best 
crop of palaloes, 1 had delermiied lo make an ex- 

iieriment on this subject. For this purpose I se- 
ected a piece of sandy loam, iicumbent on a sub- 
•tralum of send, the whole gromd as near alike ai 
lo quality as possible; and now enclose rou the re- 
■ull of forty experimecls. Tbae experiments were 
made under my immediate in:peclion, Iberefore I 
can answer for Iheircorrectuen.'' 
Dated Dovtr, Jf. H. ^prit 8, IS 6- 



■ Result of fifteen experiments made al Dover, 
w Hsnipshiro, A. D. 1813, of seeding poUtoes, 

isisiing of 90 bills— ihc rows 3 feel apari; hilU 2 
t.willunit any mnnure, on sandy loam that had 
in Iwo years planted. 
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.... whole potatoes 
One -"" 



halves laliludioollv, 

do. do. 

The eyes of two potatoes which 

The eyes of one do. do. 
One potato cut in quarters longi 

iiidmally. 
Half do. do. do. 

Haif do. cutinhal.er-'- 
One quarter of a polBlo, 
Four potatoes, whole, 

each produce small =.»^, 
Two do. do. do. rather small 
do. do. good size, 
: end of two do. j of each 
eyes cut out, 



;eiBhl I o 






Gain by manuring, 



II. The following fifteen exp 
Ihe same as the former, with th 
^hovel full of good barn manure 



DncriptwD of Uw ta 



i iTwo whole potatoes, 



cslaliludinnliy. 



Theeyet _.. 

One potato cut in quarters longi 

(udiaally, 
Half do. do. do. 

Hair do. cut in halves do. 
; One quarter of a potato, 
4 Four potatoes whole, weichl I or 

each, Ibe produce small site, 
E Two do. do. rather small, 
1 One do. do. good aixe, 
1 The sprout end of t do. i of each, 
i [one potato Ihe eyes cut out. 



lb.Oi 


!5 


IS 


3 4 

1 10 


3 12 
3 12 


S 

2 B 
1 4 

^ 8 



The foregoing experiments prove, whal at) expe- 
rienced farmers were convinced of, that poor laod 
requires more leej In all kinds of crop), Ihan that 
under a high stale ofcullivalion. 

N. B. A bushel of polaloeB weighs 56 to 53 pounds. 

The potato used for seed in Ihe above described 
experiments was the large blue. 
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ni. Result often experiments of seeding potatoes 

30 hills each, manured with a small handful of Rock 



IS jTwD whole potatoes, 
6 One do. 

6 One do. quartered longitudinally, 

3 One half do divided do. 
I J One quarter of the potato, 
S Four whole do. 1 ozs. each, 
S Three do. do. do. 

4 Two do. do. do. 

5 One do. do. do. 
S lone do, cut in halves, 



* FucDs of Lin. much used as a manure for raising 
ro on attndy plain* lo this vieinity. (Dover, N. B) 



(From Prince's Treatise on tbe Vine.) 

AMERICAN GRAPES. 

The varieties of vines which properly come under 

this head may be divided into several classet, arti- 

ing from the peculiar circumslances of (beir origin. 



Vines of original native species. 

Varieties of original native species. 

Varieties obtained by admixture of nalive speciei. 

Varieties obtained from seeds of exotic grapes. 

Varieties obtained by admixture of foreign and 
native varieties. 

Although some of these clashes are already nu- 
merous, others are yet very limited, and from the 
short period of lime Ihal has elapsed since Ihe pub- 
he attention and Ihal of intelligent connoisseurs baa 
been particularly drawn to tbe subject in such s 
manner as lo elucidate Ihe various points, and (o 
obUin precise information, il is yel impossible la 
form a definite arrangement of all our varietiee. 
The perfection of this desirable object must there- 
lore remain for future luboiirs; but it is to be hoped 
an end so desirable will not he lost sight of by the 
amateurs of the vine throughout our country, and 
thai each will, by developing Ibe various poinia 
which fall within his notice, contribute his mile to- 
wards a perfect arrangement of Ihe various classes, 
a precise nomenclature, and a knowledge of tbe pe- 
culiar qualities of the respective binds. 

ISABELLA.— Pa. CiT. No. S8fl. 

GMs' grape. 

Vitis Utn-usca, t. habeUa. 

This grape is said lo be a native of South Caro- 
lina, and ivai introduced lo Ibis slate by iMrs. lan- 
bella Gibbs, Ihe lady of George Gihhs, Esq, of Si. 
Augustine, who Ihen resided at Brooklyn, Long 
Island, and in honour of that lady has been called 
Isabella Grape. It is a dark purple fruit, of a large 
size, oval form, and juicy, and equals some of the 
secondary European grapes; and for vigour of 
growth, and an abundant yield, exceeds any other 
yel cultivated in Ibis country, and requires no pro- 
leclion during Ihe winter season. General Joseph 
Swift informed me, Ihal a single vine in his garden 
produced above eight bushels during several succes- 
sive seasona In some instances vines have been 
staled to have produced a still greater quanlity, and 
large vines of Ibis kind, producing asloniihing 
crop', are now lo be rael with in various parls of 
our country. There is no grHpe which will yield a 
greater qujulity on a given space, or that can be 
made more lucrative in cullivation for market Ihan 
this kind. 

Il also promises lo take an important -land in this 
country for the purpose o" ' ' 



) the 
e of a fall 



1 lo i 



iiality. I 



making 



making brandy equal 
lo Ihal of France. I hare made wine from it of 
il qualily, and which has met Ibe approba- 
tion of some of the most accurale judges in our 
country^. Indeed, Ihis grape, of which but a single 
vine eiLisled in any garden in 1316, and which 1, at 
thai time, met with in the possession of the gentle- 
before mentioned, and deemed worthy of no- 
tice and a name, has now become disseminated lo 
the remotest parts of the Union, and has been sent 
number of ibe countries of Europe, and lo Ma- 
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deira, &c.; and altboagh it has never been offered 
to the public as on an equality with the highly culti- 
vated and delicious table grapes of France, still it 
offers to any one who chooses to plant it, a plentiful 
crop of pleasant i'ruit, without requiring from him 
the least care, or needing in winter the least protec- 
tion, however cold may be its situation. 1 have also 
ascertained that the bunches may be dried, as rai- 
sins, with the greatest facility, and that they may be 
preserved in dry sand, sawdust, or any other similar 
substance, for many months, in the most perfect 
state. 

In regard to pruning, which to a certain degree is 
advantageous with all vines, tt has been remarked 
in relation to this, that if the vines are much trim- 
med at the summer pruning, the fruit is very apt to 
rot and fall of. 

A peculiarity exists with regard to several of our 
native varieties, which is particularly exemplified in 
the Isabella; it is that of being twice- bearing, or of 
producing a second crop of fruit on the shoots of 
the same ?ear, which is frequently the case with 
this vine; but the grapes seldom attain to maturity, 
unless in a season when the autumnal frosts are long 
protracted* 

WHITE SCUPPERNONG.— Pr. Cat. No. 398. 

Scuppemong. Roanoke, 

JSmerican mtucadine. Hickman grape. 

Vitis rotundifolia. — PimsH. 

The most perfect account of this grape that I re- 
collect to have seen, is from the pen of James G. 
Hall, Esq. of Currituck, North Carolina, and pub- 
lished in Vol. IX. No. IS, of the American Farmer; 
and as this grape is more particularly cultivated in 
that region of country, I give some remarks, ex- 
tracted from bis communication, in preference to 
my own. — This grape (he states) is a native of the 
north-eastern part of North Carolina, and grows 
spontaneously on Roanoke island and its vicinity, 
and formerly was called the Roanoke Grape; but, 
as its excellence as a wine grape was first tested at 
Scuppemong, the grape has obtained that name 
abroad. The particular excellence of it is the rich- 
ness of the grape, and the longevity and hardiness 
of the vine. The vines in North Carolina are 
never pruned, and receive little attention otherwise. 
If they were pruned, and properly attended to he 
considers that a far greater abundance of fruit 
would be produced. The grape is round, white, 
▼ery sweet, and of a good size; the latter circum- 
stance depending much on the vigour of the vine. 
They are pleasant for the table, and contain a large 
quantity of saccharine matter, so happily united 
with the acids of the fruit, as to render them finely 
flavoured for the palate and highly prized for wine. 
It is the opinion of many intelligent persons, that 
the Scuppemong, or Roanoke wine, has a richness 
and a peculiarly fine fiavour unknown in the foreign 
wines which reach this country. 

The shoots of this vine are very peculiar on ac- 
count of the grayish appearance of the bark, and 
for their delicacy and smallness; but they are pro- 
duced in such profusion, and are so thickly covered 
with foliage, that where the vine is left without 
pruning, the fruit is almost totally obscured from 
the sun. The leaves are smooth, light green, and 
very shining, not lobed but regularly indented; they 
are small compared with those of most other vines, 
seldom exceeding two and a half to three inches in 
the greatest diameter, and in fact it may be ^aid 
that the whole aspect of the plant is of a peculiar 
character, bearing no resemblance to any other spe- 
cies. The blossoms expand in June, and later than 
those of any other vine 1 am acquainted with, the 
berries, which ripened with me the past season for 
the first time, were as round as a bullet, of a hght 
green hue even when at tull maturity, and of the 
size of the largest chasselas; the skin is very tough 



and rather thick; the seeds green; the juice is abun- 
dant, very sweet and pleasant, and of peculiar flavour, 
and when ripe entirely free from any pulp^ It is a 
pleasant fruit for the table, and judging from the 
skin, I should suppose it could be kept a long time 
in perfection for eating. The clusters are never 
large, but very numerous; the berries are very 
loosely and separately set, which greatly aids their 
perfect maturity. The fruit did not fully ripen with 
me the past season until the 15th of October, but 
the vines had been left without pruning, and the 
clusters were hidden from the sun. I think^ by ju- 
dicious pruning, and by training the branches sepa- 
rately, so that the fruit would be more exposed, it 
would ripen much sooner. 

This vine may be readily distinguished from the 
black variety by the colour of the tendrils, which 
are green. All its advantages considered, it pro- 
mises, at no distant day, to form the basis of innu- 
merable vineyards in different sections of the coun- 
try. I have not, however, hitherto considered it as 
suitable for this latitude; but I am now fully con- 
vinced that it may be cultivated here also with suc- 
cess, though I scarcely think it would ripen its fruit 
sufficiently early much further to the north. 

It is a dioecous species, and in order to obtain 
crops, it is necessary to have vines of both sexes; 
from inattention to pursuing this course, many per- 
sons have failed in obtaining crops, and have there- 
fore asserted that their vines were barren without 
taking sufiicient pains to examine into the cause. 

Some persons have claimed both this and the Isa- 
bella as foreign varieties, hereafter perhaps we may 
hear of foreigners claiming our lakes and our moun- 
tains, which they might do with quite as much jus- 
tice. 

The following is an abstract of the report of ex- 
penditures and receipts of the London Horticultural 
Society, at a recent fete of that institution. 

The number of fellows of the Society to whom 
tickets were sold, was 381, tat one guinea each; tick- 
ets sold to non-members, at one guinea^ 3,365; do. 
at one guinea, and a half, 383; do. at two guineas, 
309. The total number of tickets sold, was 4,438, 
producing £5,185 8s. 6d. Of the tickets sold, only 
3,645 were presented at the gardens. The sum due 
to Mr. Gunter, who provided the repast, was stated 
to be £3,106 12s.; other expenses, estimated at 
£1,594 19s. 4d.; leaving an estimated balance in 
favor of the Society, of £483 17s. 6d. 




FORWOOD'S GRIST MILL. 

Mr. W. W. Forwood, Chester Towrif Oct, 30, 1829. 

Sir, — I take pleasure in informing you that I have 
made a full and satisfactory trial of the grist mill, 
which you erected for me last spring, and that in 
every respect it fully answers my expectations, and 
the descriptions you gave of it. Among many 
other trials I will mention to you one, (which is a 
very common one) and a fair and moderate experi- 
ment of its power and efficiency. I passed through 
the mill one bushel of corn in less than six minutes, 
from which 1 received half a bushel of meal, and 
one fidt bushel of cliopped com. This is its usual 
work, 

I am fully satisfied that your mills will assist the 
farmers very niaterially in a system of economy al- 
ready commenced, and that at least one third will 
be saved; for the chopped stuff will surely go as far 
as the like bulk of crude corn. 

My mill is attached to the horse power of a wheat- 
threshing machine, erected for me by Jlfr. Kitchin, 
(which I think decidedly preferable to any I have 
ever seen] and my calculation is that I now get all 
my meal clear, as the toll> hauling, &c. is saved. 



and the remainder is as valuable aa the corn would 
originally have been. 

In short, I have no hesitation in saying tliat I 
would not now be deprived of the advantages of 
your grist mill for three times the sum I paid joa 
for it. I am, sir, your ob*t servanfj 

^ William BAaaoLL. 

Mr. Forwood, Chester Totcfif Oct. 80, 1829. 

•Sir, — I have seen the letter from my father, Wil- 
liam Barroll, Esq. to* you, in relation to your grist 
mills, and I have the satisfaction to state, that my 
mill erected by you at the same lime, and attached 
to Mr. Kitchin's horse power is fully equal in every 
respect to the description given by him, and that I 
have witnessed the work of my father's mill) aad 
find no difference between that and my own. The 
simplicity of their construction is such as to be sus- 
ceptible of repair by any common meehanic^ and 1 
consider their value on a farm inestimable. 

Yours with respect, Wm. H. Barkouj 

[The mill alluded to in the above, we are inform- 
ed, may be had of the agents of the patentee, 
Messrs. Richardson and Cragg, millwrights and 
machine makers, Baltimore, of whom any informa- 
tion may be obtained through the medium of the 
mail — applicants paying postage. We understand 
the cost of a mill alone, including the right, will be 
$100. If the horse power machinery is required* an 
additional charge will be made in proportion to the 
number of horses.] 
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OPENING OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
DELAWARE CANAL. 

This worky one of the most important to the city 
of Philadelphia and indeed to the United States, 
having been completed and ready for naFigatioD* it 
was determined to celebrate the event with appro- 
priate ceremonies. A letter was accordingly ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States* le- 
questing him to &x a day on which it would be cqd- 
venieot for him to attend and join in the festivities 
of the occasion. Official engagements, however, hav- 
ing prevented his acceptance of the invitation, 6a 
Saturday last, the 17th inst. was selected. The 
Governors of the States of Pennsylvania, Biary- 
land, and Delaware, with others of the principal of- 
ficers, were also invited, and a number of gentlemen 
from those states, as well as from the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

At 7 o'clock, the President, several of the Direc- 
tors, and the Secretary of the Company, left Arch 
St. wharf in the new and splendid steam boat Wil- 
liam Penn. — They were accompanied by upwards of 
two hundred persons, among whom were Mr* Liv- 
ingston, and Mr- Johnson, of the senate; Mr. Hemp- 
hill, Mr. Miller, Mr. Sutherland, of the Honae of 
Representatives, Judge Hopkinson, Mr. Sergeant, 
the Mayor and Recorder of the city. Judge Coze, 
Count Eugene Net, Mr. DeWallenstein, of the Ens- 
sian Legation, Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Col. Millei 
of the marine coips, Mr. W. Beach Lawrence of 
New-York, and a number of other distingoisbci* 
citizens and strangers. The company of Washin|, 
ton Greys, with ar excellent band of music, wen 
also on board, an4 by their soldier-like and gentlr 
manly conduct added greatly to the interest of thr 
ceremonies. — At Ciester the boat stopped to receivt 
Commodore Porter, Mr. Leiper, Mr. Miner, Judg* 
Anderson, and a number of gentlemen of the nei^ 
borhbod; and at New Castle the party were joiner 
by Mr. Johns, the representative in Congress, Ml 
Rogers, the Attorney General, and many olbergei 
tlemen of Delaware 

About half after ten the Wifliam Penn rcaciiec 
Delaware city, the ckitrance of the Canal, where tiv^ 



other steam-boats fi^' 
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tivad. ACIer a salute Iram Ilie artillery on Ihe pier, 
lbs COmpsDy entered llie barges on the Cunul, 
which were wailing, aiid proceeiled BJong it lo Ibe 
Lock Bt St George's, wliere Ihe IJaifeii Stales 
schooner Engineer was Ijing, decnralcd with flags, 
■od from which ■ national salute was Gred. At the 
Summit bridge Ihe barges passed the brig Sciol, the 
banks being lined with crowds of persons from the 
lurrounding coiinlrj- About two o'clock Ibe barges 
reached the western Locks, and passed Into the 
Tralers of Ibe Chesapeake amid the huzzas of the 
crowd and the noise ot arlillcry. Al Ihis place 
Dj diflinguisbed genlleoiei of Maryland were 
]e4ted togelher.ead sometimewaa spent In examining 
Ike norka, which appeared (o give very general tat- 
iifaetlon. Before leaving this place to return, Mr. 
Kobert M. Lewis, chairman of (be committee of 
works, announced to Ihe President Ibe completion of 
the Canal in the fotlowiog address. 

JIfr. PraidenI: — 

We are assembled Ibis day In wilness the con- 
summation of our long and anxious labors. The 
great work in which we have been engaged is so far 
completed ss to open a navigable coroniutiicalion be- 
tween the ivalera of the Delaware and the Chesa- 
neahe. To you, sir, and to my colleagues of the 
Board of Direclors, it is unnecessary to recount the 
nrogresi of this vast undertaking; its history Is fami- 
Uar lo you all. But to my hearers generally a brief 
sketch of it may nol be uninlercsling. According 
(o [be original plan, Ihe canal would have been less 
capacious than it is now made; but, aTler mature re- 
:fleclion, it was deemed advisable to Six its dimen- 
sions at liity feet on Ibe water line, and ten feet in 
depth; with locks of 100 feet (in Ihe cbamber,) In 
length, by 33 feel In width. By Ihis Increased capa- 
city a pavtage will be opened between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays for the largest vessels that usu- 
ally navigate them, as well as for sea vessels of Ibe 
smaller class. 

Tbe canal, from Its eastern tennlnation at Ihqtide 
lock, opposite Fori Delaware, pursuea a direction 
about loulbwest, through a marsb, or peat bog, for 
upwards of three miles, until it reaches the village 
of 81. Georges; where a lock, of eight feel lifl, opens 
a commuoicaiion with Ihe upper level, continuing 
nearly Ihe same direction along St- Georges creek, 
-until within a mile of Ihe summit bridge, where the 
deep culling commences; thence passing through Ihe 
ridee thai divides the waters of Ihe Chesapeake and 
DeTaware, and following the valley of Broad creek 
to the western lilt lock; where, by a fall of six feet, 
it communicates through Ibe tide lock with Back 
creek, a branch of Elk river. The whole length be- 
ing 13j miles. The work was commenced on the 
15th of April, 1834; and the first excavation made 
by my worthy predecessor, in Ihe slation of chair- 
man of the. commiliee of works — Ihe lamented Si- 
lai E. Wier; »fao began with us in this enierprise 
iritb bis accustomed ardor, and railhfully perrormed 
the duties of thai office, aa be did those of every 
other in which he was engaged, until the hand of 
death terminated his career of usefulness. 

Tour passage along Ihe canal has afforded 
neral vienr of il; bul that can give you oo adequale 
idea of (he difEculIies which have been encountered 
in its Bccompllshment. In the marshes, on Ihe lower 
level, you merely saw banks of about fifteen feet in 
beigbii but you are perhaps yet to learn, that a con- 
AJderable proportion of these apparently small ero- 
bankraenls are from twenty lo silly feel, and proba- 
bly some parts 100 feet, below the lurface of the 
marsh; having sunk these depths before they found 
a solid foundation on which lo rest And some esti- 
mate may bemade of Ihe earib Ihalwas swallowed up, 
when you are informed thai it required Ihe continu- 
ed labour of about QOO men for nearly three years, 
■odiarolved an expenditure of several hundred ihou- 
-tand dollars, lo complete this pari of Ibe work. But 
it is doae. DifBcultiei of another kind wera en- 



countered In Ibe derp culling, where the elcaralion 
for about four miles ranges from liflecn to seveni 
six feet through various strata of alluvial TormatK 
Some or them composed of indurated clay, and 
others of quick-sand, not onjy retarded the work by 
ihe diffi<:ur[y of theif removal, but increased Its coil 
by causing immense mases of the sides of ibe canal 
10 fall in. 

To prevent a recurrence of these disasters, Ihe 
banks have been supported by some thousands of 
deeply driven piles, and by a stone wall of about 
llilrleen feet in height, from two lo five feet in 
thickness, and extending upwards of three and a 
half miles in lenglh, on each side. — These mea- 
sures, alibough they have added much lo the secu- 
rity of Ibe work, have also greatly added lo Ihe 
original estimate of its cast, as Ihcy were not con- 
templated. 

VVe have laboured under Ihe disadvantages of a 
long series of unusually wet weather, which has re- 
tarded our progress; and some of our dismissed 
contractors have brought the strong arm of Ibe law 
lo bear so heavily on Ibe work, as for a time to pa- 
ralyze a part, and delay the whole. 

These are but the outlines of some of Ihe most 
prominent obstacles that have been met. On the 
work, dlRIcullies of another character, and not less 
alarming, have also been encountered; and on re- 
viewing Ihem, it is nol a matter of surprise that this 
canal should have cost upwards of two millions of 
dollars, but rather (hat it has been accomplished at 
all. 

lis completion, however, is no longer doubtful; 
and the board of directors, fully believing In its per- 
manency, think the time is not distant, when its 
stockholders will be amply repaid for their enter- 
prise and confidence. 

ll is true, disasters and difficulties have passed 
like dark and lowering clouds across our palh, and 
made it gloomy; but never, for a moment, laadt ui 
despond. Having commenced the task, and pledged 
ourselves to the performance of its duties, we bad 
bul one honourable course to pursue, and lIuU teoi 
onward. 

Although we were assailed by Ibe cavillings of a 
few enemies — and beard Ihe whispered fears of 
many timid friends — yet whilst we were supported 
by the General Goveromenl, by Ihe slates of Fenn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware; by Ibe public 
inslitulions of Philadelphia — and above all, by the 
public feeling— we never hesitated in our course, 
bul cheered on by the approving voice of oor con- 
slitutents, we had only with all our energy to press 
forward lo the great object we bad in view. That 
object is nov7 allalned. A new channel has been 
opened between Ihe North and the South. The 
peninsula which separated (he waters of Ihe Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake, has been, wilb a deep cut, 
clefl asunder; and on the canal, you have passed 
that barrier 70 feet below ila surface. 

Mr. President and my colleagues of Ibe Board of 
Directors: — This day must be to you some recom- 
pense for your years of toll. It is a noble source of 
pleasure, to be able lo show to your fellow citiiens, 
that by your unliiiog efforts a great public improve- 
ment, by many deemed hopeless, baa been success- 
fully eccomplibhed. 

And to you, Mr. President, who have to long and 
anxiously presided over our labours, and In Ihe vale 
of life, kept pace with those in the vigour of man- 
hood, in Ihe performance of arduous duties, il must 
afford no little gratification, on your intended re- 
tirement, thai you have participated in the achieve- 
ment of a great public beneliL 

And noiv, sir, I have the most pleasing of all my 
duties to perform, in reporting, as chairman of the 
Commiliee of Works, that the Chesapeake and 
n.i , Canal is open for navigation. 

ire that all in Ibis assembly will cordially 
join vrilh me in Ihe hope that (bis canal may amply 



remunerate its slockholders, greatly contribute lo 
the public good—and Iti ui^i'Tulnesa only ceasa 
when Ihe waters of the Delaware and Ihe Chesa- 
peake shall cease to How, 

To this Mr. Jamea C. Fisher, the Pi-esident of 
Ihe Company, made the folloiving reply: — 
Mr. Chairman of the Commtllee of JVnrka: 

SiK— I have beard your address with much plea- 
sure. Il announces Ihe completion of a great 
work, which we have all Ihis day witnessed. Tho 
handsome manner in which, on behalf of Ihe Com- 
miliee, you have elucidated all the operations, and 
ihe serious difficulllei ibey, in particular, and Ihe 
other gentlemen of Ibe direclion have had lo con- 
lend with, calls for a just tribute to the persever- 
ance and great allenlion by which Ihey have ac- 
complished an object that has long been ivlshed for- 

Thls day, air, is a day of jubilee to ui all, but It 
is particulBrly go to those gentlemen, who, united 
ivilh myself, made Ihe first attempt twcniy-six years 
ago, to connect, by a canal, the waters of Ibe Chesa- 
peake and Delaware. Uf these, Mr. Joshua Gilpin 
Is ihe only one now present. 

Our attempt then failed for want of funds; bul, 
about five years ago, a number of patriotic gentle- 
men of Philadelphia opened a new ■ubscription to 
eonelruct Ihis canal, and about four hundred thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed by individuals in that 
ciiy; that sum, with the aid received from the Unit- 
ed Slates, Ibe stales of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Delaware, as well as from loans made by indi- 
viduals and corporate institutions, has supplied Ibe 
means of accomplishing Ibe great work, (be termi- 
nation of which we now celebrate. 

I trust that ere many months we Ehall behold (he 
vast trade for which il Is contemplated, passing oo 
this canal, which, while it produces eventually a 
handsome revenue lo Ibe stockholders, will confer 
an invaluable service on (he nation. 

On arriving at ibe Delaware, the company found 
00 board the steamboa( an excellent dinner, pre- 
pared by Mr. Instee, lo which Ihey ssl down. After 
dinner, Mr Nicholas Btddle, ibe President of the 
Bank of Ibe United Stales, In rising to offer a loaet, 
addressed the party In Ibe following excellent 

(We regret Ibat we have not room lo Insert, con- 
veniently, Mr. Biddle's address In Ihls number. 
There would, however, novvbe little necessity fur re- 
publishing it, were it not a prominent feature In th« 
history of Ihe highly important event which It illus- 
trates; we say Ills ihe less necessary because llhasal- 
ready been widely distributed, as all such exposi- 
tions should be, wben cbarncterised as is Ihis address 
by Ihe liberal spirit, expanded views and variety of 
Informalion displayed by lis author ivilh so much 
force on other public occasions. We are glad, 
however, lo be Ihe humble means of sending such 
expositions of our public achievements abroad; as 
they cannot bul inspire foreign nations with admira- 
tion of our enterprise and r 



PENNSYLNANIA CANALS. 

The Governor of Penniylvnnia has Irantmitled 
lo the Legislature a report of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, showing Ihe amount due on the several 
lines of Canal, on the ^51h of October last, and an 
estimate of the additional amount Ibat will proba- 
bly be wanting to mee( Ihe demands on said linei to 
Ihe second day of January next. 

The tola! aggregate amount now due, and which 
will probably be wanted lo meet Ihe engagements of 
the State up to the Qd day of January, 1830, it one 
mitlion three hundred and/orty-liro Ihotaand tixly-Jivt 
doUart and forly-tix eenti. 



No man ever did a purposed inju.'y (a another, 
Ithout doing a greater to himself. 
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(From Ihe Torch Light.) 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE LUNGS- 
Dear ladiea, hear our sad complaint. 

And pity our diatreM; 
Too long we'»e tiorne our Bilenl grief, 
Tis lime lo seek redrcM. 

In cruel feUert bound, we plead; 

OhI hear our feeble crj: 
Your eor*eU vile, oppreae us eo, 

Wg scarce can bear a sigh. 

We're hampered co, we cannot breathe. 

We're slinled in our food; 
We can't inhsle the vital air. 

To puriff four blood. 

■Tia In our cella, Ihe blood and air. 

Indulge their warm embrace; 
But scarcelj have Ihe; room to meet. 

While jaii BO lightlf lace. 

Our neighbours too are sorely preeied, 

And grievously complain: 
We're forced to bear each olber'a woea. 

And sympathise in pain. 

The heart you know, or ought to know, 

la pumping night and day. 
To force the purple stream of life. 

Throughout its circling way. 

The alomach and Ihe liver too 

Deserve not such abuie; 
Wilh cesseles! care tbey analyse. 

And fil your food for use. 

Ob! could you see our crippled state. 
Our languid movements view. 

You surely would not grieve us thus, 
As lhuugbtte»ly you do. 

And why Is all this rude Bllempt, 

Your symmetry lo change? 
Can yon correct yourMnher's work. 

Or belter plans arrange? 

The loveliest form Ihat beauty wears, 

Isnomanfairinyoutb; 
Her perfect shape, laste may adorn. 

But not amend ila truth. 

Dear ladiea, nc inlreat you then, 

By all Ihal's jual in taste. 
And H* you value life and health, 

Give freedom lo Ihe waist. 
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Absolute cleanliness, by nieane of water alon^ 
folloived by brushing iu the direction of the hai 
itself, in a dry stute, is Ihe Irue method of giving lo 
the bair all Ihe poli^-h of which it is susceptible; 
and it is the effect of oils of all kinda to disturb and 
injure this; to aay nolhing of the disgust occasioned 
by the neceaiary dirtiness of greasy hair. It ii 
effect of oils also to prevent It from curling; and 
'his object is most effectually obtained, if wilhou 
irtiGcial mcanx, by curling it when wet, and luf 
'ering it lo dry in that slate. As to arli''->°l appli 
.utions, the whole of ihe so called eurli> 'uids pr 
nero impositions; while one, which ■' 'ly efl' 
•ill, and at Ihe same tima i""«'»">' "^ 

-..ion of isinglass, by whic- . ... 



FOBUATION AMI GbOWTM OF THE TeETII. 

There ia much ingenious hypothetical writing 
Upon this subject, which serves only to alimuUte Ihe 
ipecutalive inquirer; but there are also many facts 
discovered and made known, which are sufGcient to 
ike it of the greatest interest and importance. It 
ho>vever, sincerely to be regretted that Ibe best 
KUtbors should have been so blind as to have written 
in Ihe manner they have adopted. Those works to 
which I allude are large, and rendered expensive 
from the number of plalea they contain; Iberefore, 
the public in general do not hold copies of them. On 
Ibe other band, at the present day, there is no belter 
standard work than Fox'i JValural Hillary and dii- 
taia of the lecEA— which is extremely imperfect con- 
lidering the progress that has been made in Ibe art 
since that work was issued; conaequently it fails la 
lalisfy Ihe artist who will possesa himself of it. Thia 
being the case, it is to be hoped some good may he 
effected by the aid of Ihe public papers of Ihe day, 
md thai gentlemen of Ihe profession In Ibis country 
will generally contribule to thia objecl. 

The formulion and growth of a toolh is one o 
Ihe most beautiful ope.''a lions of nature. So soon ai 
ibe fcatus bus taken ils form, there is diacoverabh 
in both jaws, small membranous sacs filled will 
white gelatinous pulps, of which Ihe teelb are creal 
ed — at the lame time there are thin plates of bone 
sent across ihe jaw which forms the socket of each 
tooth, and there is likewise a layer of bone immedi 
ately under Ibe gum and over these rudiments of 
teelb, so Ihat ibey are completely encased in bone; 
the object of this bony roof is to enable Ihe infant 
lo draw its sustenance after birth, without injury 
Ihe work going on beneath. 

The upper part of the tooth (supposing it to 
Ihe under jaw of which 1 wiile) is formed first, and 
on Ihis pari, the enamel is much the thickest; the 
neck and fangs are gradually added, and as the 
tooth increases in growth, it begins lo make a pres- 
sure upon the bone over it, which presiu re causes an 
obwrpliou of the bone until Ibe loolb has complete- 
ly worked ils passage through; aRer this, it is not 
lung before it makes its appearance above the gum. 
'I'he lirsl set or temporary leelh, are twenty in 
number; — they have the following names: eight of 
Ihem are inciioret or cutting teeth — two central, and 
Ino lateral of each jaw:— the next are the ciupidali 
or eye leelh— being two in each jaw: Ihe rest are 
called the molara or grinders, there are four in each 
jaw making the full compliment of a child's first set. 
Al abonl the age of six months, the two central 
incisorei of the under Jhw are seen, one generally 
preceding Ihe other a day or two, then, in the course 
uf a month ihe corrcspondiug leelh ol the upper 
jaw; — these are followed in a few weeks hy Ihe two 
lateral incuora of Ihe under jaw, and soon after by 
ibe lateral incitores of the upper jaw. It would ap- 
pear that the next in order should be the euipidati; 
but this ia not the case; they are placed much deep- 
er in Ihe jaw and their roots are longer, and it lakes 
more time for Ihem to form, consequently they are 
preceded by the first tnoforet; thoae of Ihe under 
Jaw come through at about Ihe fifteenth month, and 
are soon met by the upper. Afler these come the 
tvspidaii; first in the lower jaw, and then in Ihe up- 
per. When about two years and a half old Ihe se- 
cond molarei make their appearance, which complete 
tlv temporary set of teelb, i do nol give this order 
of their growth by any means as iovariabli 
casionally all Ihe under incisorei come wit) 
days of each other, when there is no appearance of 
leelh''" 'e; and, again, soiuetimes Ibe upper pre- 
cedr ' •'"'" leth; but it is not usual for them so 
tr ' ' instances, though rare, when chil- 

d>- ut>^ '■"-> tMtli through 'lie cum at (>» 



move them as tbey are nothing but crowns of teeth 
d will never come to perfection: if suffered to r*- 
tin they will soon become loose, causing inSsmmt- 
m in the gum and great inconvenience to tlw 

During Ibe itbole process of Ibe first dentilias, 
children generally suffer much; it is a lime of great 
niiety with parents, and ever^ attention is neces- 
sary to the fulfilling of Ihe duties of (bit importaat 
trust. 

custom with many to rub Ihe gumi fre- 
quently with thimbles and other hard substances, be-* 
cause it affords momentary relief, and is pleasing (o 
the child; Ihe habit is nut a good one: we bardw 
Ibe gum by so doing, and render it difficult for llie 
leelh. to cut through. If among other toys, you gire 
child an ivory ring, he will occasionally bite upoa 
but not so often as lo do any injury. 
When a tooth is ready to come through, and tlw 
lild maniTeAla pain, it is well and proper to laoee 
e gum; but injury may be done if thia ia practised 
o early; there will a hard cicatrice form over the 
tooth which will retard rather than accelerate ib 
progress. F. 

RAGS 

Are annually imported into this coanlry fnUn 
Italy and Germany lo a large amount. If the Ger- 
mans are overatoclied wilh ibis article while we an 
short, the reason is, that tbey preserve their rap 
and we do not: for there is_no pari of Ibe ROiid 
where Ihc business of book makmg ia carried to B 
greater eileni than in Ihe north of Germany. 

A correspondent tells us of a lady in this cit^ 
who has adopted the following method: A bag ii 
bung in the nursery, into which her children throw 
all the rags ibey can find about Ihe bouse, and 
when tbey amount lo 6 lbs, she buys ihem at 4 
cents per. Ib. The money thus paid to her cbildrett 
is nearly sufficient to purchase all iheir play thing*. 
When the quantity collected amounts to 100 Ibi. 
which it does about once in a year, tbey are sold to 

rag merchant for six cents per Ib. and the avMb 

re applied lo the purchase of books for a Nurseijr 

Library. In this nay the children are taught ba- 

bita of economy, while at the same time they arc 

furnished with better means of informalion tfaSD 

lo be lound in many houses of affluence. If "a 

penny saved is as good as a penny earnad," there 

Ibousands of families in this city who would do 

1 lo follow the same example. 

{/f. Y. Jour, ef Com. 



ROBERT BURNS 
Being in church one Sunday, and having SOOM 
difficulty in procuring ■ teat, a young lady wbo 
perceived him, kindly made way for him in her 
pew. The text was upon the terrors of the gospel) 
as denounced against sinners, to prove which iJw 
preacher referred lo several passaget-of tcriplutt, 
lo all of which Ihe ladj seemed very altenlive, hut 
somewhat agitaled. Burns, on perceiving ihia, 
wrote with u pencil on the blank leaf of her Bible 
the following lines: 

"Fair maid, you need not lake the hint, 

Nor idle lexts pursue; 
Twas only sinners that he meant — 
Nol angels such as you." 

Oil Mill.— The oil mill, in Bayarditown, owud 
by Messrs. M'Kee, Clirk & Co. is a very valuahte 
eslabliahmeni; and yet, from Ihe number and valor 
of the improvements annually, and almost ever 
weekly, made in and around oar cily, it has hilhei 
to, we believe, been but little noticed. This mil 
consumes annually nice thousand bushels of flai 
seed, and makes, during every twelve hours, fonj 
five gallons «f olL It is driven by a anuUl atetn 
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THE BRITISH POST OFFICE. 
In 166S (be pDitage of EnKlanii, Scoiland, and 
Ireland, nai farmed ot ihu Parliament by John 
Minly. Eaq. fur 10,0001 per anauni, and received 
iti firti organisation rrom Croniwell, as a General 
Poll Office; three jears aflerward^, Charles II. con- 
firming th« regnlatian:) of Ihe Pruleclor, settled the 
rCTCDue rrom il on the Duhi; of YorLc, the produce 
io 1665 being 31,5001. Ten feari aftarwurds ihie 
atDOunt was doubled, nnd it ilill continued to in- 
creue until the reign of William and Mary, when 
it na« considerably ioHuenced by ihu hoslile or 
tranquil state of the country. The rcTcnue vvhicb 
durbg the eight years of war only averaged 67,3331 
■ year, produced in the succeeding four yesrs of 
peace, od an average, 83,3191. annually. A similar 
effect was experienced durine the reign of Anne, 
when the war postage was 60,000(. and in yexra oi 
peace, about 90,1)001, This dia proper lion has been 
reTCTsed, and the last years of war were Ihose in 
which the Post Office were Ihe most productive 
On Ihe union of EngUnd with Scotland, in 1710, 
B general Post Office was established, which includ- 
ed, besidea Great Britain and Ireland, West India 
and American colonies. This cxtanaiim of Ibe Post 
Office increased the revenue Io lll,46lL What pro 
portion of ibis aum waa produced by the respeclivi 
counlries does nol appear; but there ia reason to bc' 
lievelhatilwaa almost entirely liish and English, foe 
even so late as between 1730 and 1740 the post was 
only traneoilKed three days a-»eck, between Edin- 
burgh and London; and the metropolia on one oc- 
casion, Wij sent a tingle Idler, which was for an 
Edinburgh banker named Ramiej. The most re- 
markable event in Ihe history of the Post Office, 
Srcviously to it present removal and scale of magni- 
cence, ia the plan suggested by Mr. Palmer, in Ihe 
year 1794, of semling Ihe letters by Ihe coaches 
instead of the old cnalom of Iransmiding (hem by 
postboys on boraeback. From Ibis moment Ihe 
prosperity of Ihe Po»t Office commenced; and Ihe 
revenue, nbich, at first waa not more than 50G0I. a 
year, and which after Ihe revolution of livo centu- 
riei, only produced 146.4001. annually, yielded, SO 
Tears afterwards, a net revenue of nearly 1,70(^,0001. 
Nor waa il only by increasing Ihe revenue that Mr. 
Palmer's pUn was beneficial, for answers are return- 
ed to lelieri in half the lime, and with a degree ol 
puncluality never eitperienced before; Ihe eipense 
IS at leas rale per mile than on the old pinn; and 
when the plan bad been so frir carried into eSecl, 
that Ibe mail coaches had travelled above 40,000,000 
miles, not a single robbery had been committed 
a passenger inaultcd. 

CuiNFtioNE. — A company of Frencbmen has 
coafracted with some farmeta in Herefordshire for 
a conaiderable quantity of ihe fresh juice of certain 
pears, which is to be sent to ihem in Lond 
diet ety after it has been expressed, or before fer- 
mentation has commenced. With the recently 
expressed juice Ihey made laal year an eicellcul 
brisk >Tine, resembling the Sneal spaTkling Cbam- 
psigne; and we are told that Ihe speculation was sc 
productive Ihat Ihey have leeoived cansiderably to 
ellend their manufactory. [Gazette of Health. 



any thing of the kind we ever saw. 'I'hey are both 
if Ihe while lop kind, one Ral the other ruund. The 
hit one weighs mieen pounds, and measures three 
feel four inches in circumference — as lurnipa gene- 
ilty weigh, about siily pounds to Ihe bushel, this 
ngle one measures a lillle over a peek. The other 
le weighs ihiileen pounds, and measures two feel, 
:ven and a half inches in circumference. They 
ere raised by Micajnh Merryman, Jr. Esq. near 
le Warren factory. Afler we received, them two 
Ihers were Bent us by Jamea Howard, Etq. which 
leasured 3 feet 7, and Q feet 5 inches in clrcumfer- 
ice. Had we not seen the Iwo first we thould have 
considered the laller as mammolh vegetables. 

The following scraps, gleaned from distant pa- 
:ig, will show, that the past season has been no less 
favorable Io vegetalion in other parts of the country. 
Mr. Israel Hunt, of Sudbury, (MHta.) pUnled 
io bushels of polaloes Ihe present year, from which 
1 raiaed 157* buahels! He planted the potatoes in 
e common way, nol cutting out the eyes. 
A gentleman in Concord, (N. H.) planted three 
ilaloes from which he |>alhered three pecks. 
A pumpkin, weighing 170 pounds, was raised this 
aaon by Mr. P. Stimmel of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. Kneeringer.of Adams, Co. Penn. raised 400 
buabela of potatoes on one acre of land. 

Eleven winter squashes, raised from one seed, by 
Mr.BlDodgoodofLongislBnd,weighed 305 poi ' 
Fotir weighed 34 lbs. each. 
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MlBTLinn AORICCLTUHIL SociEti. 

The next meeting of the Tnufeea will be held 
at Ihe residence of Samuel W. Smith, on Thu 
day the 3d of December, at one o'clock precisely< 

|C7^ Laboe TuBMira. — We have now in our 
fice, IKO turnips, which surpass in sizp ant) weigbr 



fair extent of business was done at an abatement 

of Id per Ah Iba. BarUj dull, and 4d to 6d per 60 bl». 

" jans and mall each la per quarter, and Irish Hour and 

itmeal each Is per sack otieaper. In other articlea no 



J.ONDOW, Oct. S3. 

Bj the corn averages published jealerdaj, Ihe duly on 
wheal has again niI*ancod Is per quarter. The duly on 
foreign wheal being at prcsanl SSs Bd per quar. There 
' also an advance uf the duty on foreign barley, wliicli 

Is 6d higher than laal week's Bvorage- 

F,om Ihe London Anv Price Current of Oct. 20- 

The letliira from Hamburg stale the arrival of refined 
goods from the United Stalaa; low lumpa ol 2Bs. 6d- the 
quality was very bad, but it shows the gradual Improve- 
ment in America, and tie have no doubl in a few years 
she will become a. fbrmidablo rival to England (or both 

w and refined sugars in lbs continental marketa. 

Sales at Havre, Oct. 22d~3B bales Lou. cotton, 91 to 

(i; 334 Mobile, SO; iST Uplands, 84 to 80, 143 blS. 

)t aihcs, saf; too do. 62,25; 33 do. pearls, fiS; 120 
bnga St. Dom. cofTee, 43}, in bond; 100 Kio do. SBJ- 
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Aherioaii Farmer, — Any person having the 
seventh volume of the American Farmer in ( 
order, bound or unbound, may hear of a pitrch 
by applying at the Farmer office. 

Ma. SSINNEB, 

Please to preaeni to Cousin Tnbitha the i 
plimenta of one of your eubscribera, and lay to her, 
that be has in vain looked through every vi ' 
"'I'he American Farmer" fur a recipe for 
metheglin. In his distress (being surrounded by 
Temperance Societies who deny him the ardint.) he 
applies to her, confident that she will not disregard 
the supplications of a Ihirsty msn, "bo, "for Ibe 
slomach'a sake," prays for some other beverHge 
than cold water. 

Latest For lick News. 

Advices from Liverpool to the 24tli October, have 
been received at New York. Austria continued its 
hosliiitics against Morocco. It was announced in 
London that the failure of tlie bajik of Lisbon was 
inevittible. An open rupture between the Pacha of 
Egypt and the Sultan \vb9 predicted in letters from 
Alt'Jiandria. Spain lins recugniDcd the governmcut of 
Miguel in Portugal. The Sultan ralitied the treaty 
of peace on the ^Oth September, and the Russian 
army WB3 preparing to evacuate Adrluniiple U7i 
■27th October. 

LltEHFOOL, OtI. -2 

Cation. — This ia the fourth sueocasiva wcel 
ivbich a very extensive business has been done in 
lion; the sales during Ihe laal four weeks, reaching 
,83,S90 bnga. The import this week ia 7406 bags, ---* 
llio sales arc 19,1 10 baga, (including £00 Egyptians 
iMaranhama taken for export, 400 Amerieaiie and E^p- 
tiana taken on speculation) at laal week's pi ' '' 

' llie exceplioQ of Sea ialands and Brazils wlii 
ther dearer, viz. 4t0 Sea ialanils at 1 1 a tBJd; 
ed do. fid a lOd; 70fi0 Boiveda, at 5 l-Sii a 6;d; 2370 
Alabnmaa, Mobilea, &e. 4 j a Bid; 14^0 Pcrnams, B 7-S 
a 7jd; 1130 Bahias and Macelos, S a GJd; 20S0 Ma- 
ranhama at 6 a Bj; iO common Weat tndiea at fij a fidi 
1S90 P.gyptiansat Bi a7jd; and SOOSurats and Bengals 
at 3d a ltd per Ib- 

LitoTHwl Corn EriAangt. — There was a moderate de- 
mand for wheat, at a decline cT £d per 70 lbs. on all 

descriptions of old, and 3d ta4d per 70 lb. on Irish 

English new, however, maintained its former valui 



Botlon, JVoeetn^er 30. 

I 2.2S. Beaia, white, bushel 

bbl. 9.00 a ; cargo No. I, 

No.'j, B.50 a Butter, inspeoled, No. 

Chetu, new milk, .6 a .6; skim- 
ntr, Baltimore Howard-st. 6.00 a 
6.S5i Geneaee, 6.00a B.I2;Rje, best, 3.7S a 4-00. Grain, 
I, bu- .6i a eS; Rye, .65 a .68; Barley .67 ; Oats .36 a 
Hogs'-ljtrd, tal aotl, new, lb- .8 a 8i. Pork, clear, 
bbl. IB a 16; Navy, meas, 12.00 a 12.60; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.00 a IJ.BO, Seiit, Herd's Grass, bushel, 2.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Ryo Grass, 4.00; 
Toll Meadow Ouls Grass 3.00; Red Top .it a I.OO; Lu- 
cerne, lb. -38 B. fiO; White HoneysuckleClover.SS a .50; 
Red do.Notthcrn, .7 a. 8; French Sugar Beet 1.60; Man- 
ge! VVurzel . If'ool, Merino, full blood, washed, .33 a 

.10; do- do. unwashed, .20 a.SG; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .30 a .33, do. half blood, .28 a .SO; do. quarter, 
washed, .25 a .26; Natiie, nashed .96 a .28; Pulled, 
l.aniha', lat sort, .35 n 36; do. 2U sort, .S6 a .27; do. 
spinning, Isl sort, 30 a. 33. 

Prica Curr<n( in JVeis Forlr, Abeember 2 1 . 
Bees- wai, yellow .SSa.S4. Cotlon. Now Orleans .34 
a.l^i; Upland, .Bia.lOj; Alabama, .Stalli. CMm 
l!(ri,'giiij, Hempyd. .I8a.2l; Fins .13 a .18. f lot, Ame- 
rican, 7 a 8. fYaiietd, rough, cask 10.00 clean—; 

Hour, N. York, bhi. 5.37^ a 5.50; Canal 6.50 a £.62}; 
Baliimore Howards!. £.87^; Richmond city mills, 6.871; 

country, a 5.60; Alesand'a, 6.60 a 6.7£; Frederickti- 

burg 6.374 a 6.50; Petersburg, 5.37} b£.60; Rye Flour, 

3.£0a3.7fi; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2. 7S a ; per hhd 

IS.SO a . Groin, Wheat, Vir. 1.06 a 1.10; N. Caro. 

— a — ; Rye, North, 68 a 70; Corn, Vel. Nor. .48 a 
.68; Barley, .Bla — ; Oats, South and North, .30 a .37; 

Peaa, white, dry 7 bu. ; Beans, 7 bu. 1.00 a 8.00. Pm- 

visiotu. Beef, mess 1.76 a 8.00; prima £.60 a6. 76; cargo 
4.00- a 4.25; Butter, N. Vork, .!:■ a.l5; shipping, .U a II; 
Lard, .6 a .6; Pork, mesa 11 00 a 11.75; prime 9. a 9-60; 

cargo a ; Hams, Va., per lb. .Sa.lO; Norllitrn 

.9 a -10. Riee .2.60 a .3. TobiKCO, Virginia .4^ a .B u .7; 
Kentucky, .4 a. B a .7. 



It CurrenI in Philadelphia, JVottmbtr 2.1 
r,yellow— . a.23; Btniij, hushel jl.OO s 



,35; 



■e', meas id a 10,60, prime 9 a9.£0, cargo 7; Bulfir. 
i, Bia— ,No.2,6.a— ; CoHon, New Orleans .91 a .13, 
Upland 9. a .10, Tenneaaee 9. a .10, Alabama S. a 
10; nulften, South. .34a.3B, Weal. .33a.S4; flax.H 
a. 8. f1iHir,sup.6.25, fine, 6.00a — ; Rye 3.62^8 3.16; 

Cornmeat, hda. 12.25a . bis. aS.25; Flaimd, 

cask a ; bu. 1.16 a 1. 20; Grain, Wheal 1.02 a 1.06; 

Rye .53 a.64, Corn I. c. white, .47 b .48, 1. o. yellow, .41 
a .49, u. □. round, .56 a .67; Oata .30 a .36, Barley, Pa. 
.56 a.eO; do.F.asl..60a.6li blBck-eyed Pea5.40a.60. 
Hams, Jersey .9 a, 10, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .1J a .8; 
HMiip,2i0a2J.SiLaTd,.6B.7; Oi(,linsecd, B8o69; Porfc, 

me»s, la.SOa , prime It. £0a 12; cargo 10.00 a 10.t6; 

KiH.a 60b3,2S; Tofcncio, Kentucky .£a .7, Vir. .4iB .1; 
Faol,eotnmun waahed lb. .IBa.^:;, balf blood .S8a .— ; 
three iiuarlers blood .!S a .32, full blood 28 a. .32; un- 
waahed, generally 6 cools leas, according to quality. 
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Saturday SB 

Sunday 39 

Monday, 30 

Tuesday, 1 

Wednesday,.. 2 

TliUMday, 3 

Friday, 4 



8nii> Length Hoon 

Rises. Sets, of days. Sets. 



n IS 

19 



Moon— First Quarter, 3d, 1 h. S 



For loU, or lobe/atTMdoulfor the next year, 
A large well proTed Yodnq JACK, imporled from Malta—InquiM of the Editor of the Amancan Fanner. 

O^The Editor of Iho Raleigh Register and Norfolk Herald will please copy Ihe aboTe. 
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WILLIAM PRINCE, propri 
LiNN*;AN BOTANIC GAKDK 

fers the following article!- at the 3d- 
Dexetl reduced rates: 

Canultia Japmita or J-ifan Rcie, of 
the rollowing double Dow<:Ting sorts, 

at $3 ench, fine planta, with numarou! 

flower buds now formed— Red or Crimson, White, Stri- 
ped, Pinfc or Middlemist- Maiden's blush or Biifr--roni- 
pone or Kon blush — Hed Picony Bowerecl— nnci the foi- 
Wing .oris at 93.60, of same size «.boYE: Fragrant 
Mvrtle leaved, Atrorubens, Anemone flowered or «or- 
•lah— and also. Single While, and Longifolia single red 
—also. Camellia Sasanqim rojoo pleno, 5 to J6— Wei- 
bankiana or P^onj flowered, B lo 5J9— Conch i flora, e tc 
«— Coccinea, with scarlet and alriped flowers on snnit 
plant, 8 to 58— Rubrioaulis, 1 to js— Oleifcra, amglt 
while, «5, and other varieties, proporlionablj low. 

Howi.— The first nsaortmcnl of 100 superlj kinds, foi 
MO, and the first assortment of SO superb kinds, JSa— 
in both these the Greville's Superb, and Lady Banksian. 
will be include') if desired. Chins Roiet, 13 kinds for 
«10, and S6 kinds for JiO. CArssoniAiimmii, (or Ai 
niesiop) laline kinds for J4.S0— ?4 kindiror#l0,36 ki 
for jls, and SO kinds for jas- in the latter are inclui 
nine entirely new kinds, lately received from Chi 
Grcriilt fimti, Jl each, larger size $1.50. 

Paonies— 13 fine kindsfor J9— SO kinds for S"iinclud- 
ing the ChincBo double while Whitleji— 35 kindsfor {SO. 
Camalionj-lS superb kinds for S'O— -l> Iliads for 
,18.15-50 kinds for S3£— 100 kinds for (60. 

Iru or Fl/nr dt LU—M fine hinds for )l -20 kint 
for 86— 30 kinds rorjio— 50 binili for (IB. 

haimlat, IS kinds for gli— 20 kinds for JIH. Dnl 
■M, \i superb double kind* for 56— £0 kiud^ for SI 

■ ad afewvery raroand eslra kinds, 76 cents each — au 
<ood double ones, 60 cents each. Gtraniums, \Z raagn 
■cent kinds, including thesplmtlid MacranthoD, for |10 

".b kinds for (iO, an J SO kinds for (36. 
'-anges, lemons, citrons, &c, one year's growlli from 

■ , elation, J^— lai^er size in propo ''■n. 
;atalogiies may be^btaiued of th- -^criber, an-" T- 



All ord CIS executed, hareaprinird htodin; ondMinm 
his Son'i nfiulure Id tlu Invoict. 

N B. \riiasonabiecreditBllowedtothoiewhote-veDd. 
GIDEON B. SMITH, Agent, 
Offict rftht JnuT. FanruT. 



JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
us now an hand and is constantly supplied (at his Agri- 
illural. Horticultural, and Seed Establishment, No, S8, 
est Pratt street, Baltimore,) with WKEAT FANS of 
e must approved kinds, made of the best materials, 
id by good workmen; also, Cjlindrical Straw Cut- 
rs, of which ho is patentee, tbey are adapted to every 
nd of long forage, and surpassed by no other machine 
for Ihe same purpose io any country. Liki 
assortment of Gideon Davis' highly improTcd Patent 
Ploughs, — [he advertiser has recently made some im- 
ovement on the Shares of this Plough, which he trusts 
ill be found an important advantage. 
Also,Cle7y's improved Scotch Plough, and improved 
ar Shore and Coulter Ploughs, of large size, CultiTa- 
rs. Patent Corn &heller!i, Dutch Cutting Boies, 
Brown's Vertical Wool Spinner, Cast Steet Axes, su- 
perior Oil Stones, Ctc. kc. 
Likenise, a general assortment of the Messrs. Land- 
iths' Garden Seeds, warranted fresh and good, and at 
,e same prices they are sold for at their store in Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders will be received for Green House 
planU and Bulbous Itoni 



CvrrtctidfoT Iht Jmtrlean Farmtr. 
BaLTiHOBB MiaaiTi — A very tteadj btulnesi hat 
been dooe in Oour for some weeks, with aoaniely any 
change in price, owing to the equality of Ihe tupply and 
the demand' Howard street it selling fromaloTMat 
(6.371 to (5.44, and from wagons at (5.St to ((-37i. 
There is a variation of a cent or two in wheat and corn 
■inee our last, and sales are making at quotatiooa. The 
market is pretty well supplied with wood, aod the best 
oak will command our highest rates. Beef 00 the hoof, 
bas improved a little, and a small lot of prime qulitf 
was sold yesterday at (5. 

SACCO. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 a 3.00; do. 

^ id leaf, e.OO a 13.00. — Crop, common red, 4.00 a 

5.00', brown and red 5.00 a 7.00; fioe red, B.OO a IS.OOj 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 7.00 a It. 00; yellow aat 
red, 10.00al6.00; yellow, 14.00 a 10.00.— FiDeyeUow, 
SO.OO a !5 .00. —Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.— Rappahaniicwk, 
4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4. SO a 7.00. The inipeD* 
tions of the week comprise ISO hogsheadi Hujland, 
asVa. andll hogsheads Ohio.— Total 160 hhda. 

FLona-bastwIlite wheat family,. (a.U « f.76— ib- 
par. Howard st. 5.37^ a 5.44; eity milla,6. ■9.16; Bn*. 
quehanua, — . Cdkh MaaL,bbl.I.50aC.62t— Oiah, 
best red wheat, 1.00 a 1.03; best while do. I.Oi ■ MO; 
ordinary to good, .60 a. S£ — Cokm, old white, .4S ■.44: 
yeL.4ia.44;new,.36— RvB, .46 8.47- Oari,.«7#.»— 

BaatiB.LlOs Paas, .65 ■ — .— CLovaa mu>, Life 

— Timothy, — 1.50-ORCiiAaD Qaatt, «.0O Herd^, 

— .■ ;. 60— Lucerne .371 a. 50 lb. — BAaLKT,.t0 a.U 

Flaxbbid, 1.(5— Cottdh, Vir. .9ia.IDlLoi>. .Ila.lt 
— Aiab. ,e4«.ll— Tenn. .Bia .10— N. Car. .81 ■■»*— 
Geo. .)>.10— WHiiKiT,bhdi. 1st p. .13«.tS{{ labbla. 
.14 a 16— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .IBa.lS-- 
washed,.iea.lO — crossed, .10 a. 1 5- three-quarter,. tl 
■ .so-full do. .30 B. 36, accord's to qual. — HBMr,kuaait, 
ton,9I20 a 215; Coiinlry,dew-rotted,lSOa 140— water- 
rotted, 170a ISO— Fisii,Shad,SuBquehaani,No. l.bbl. 

6. SO; do. trimmed, B.iO — North Carolina, No. 1, a 

6.50- Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbL 3.76 a : 

Mackerel, No. 1, 6. a 6,12^; No. t, G.tS a E.Btl; N«. 9, 
.21— Bacoh, hams, Ball, cured, .6 a .6i — Fe«< 
4 .35 — Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4,SI, 
ground, I.!6 bbl,— Prime Beef on tfae hoo^4.00 a 6.00. 
PineWood,bytheTesseIload,S.&Olo>.6l;bythealn^ 
cord, 2.75 — Oak Wood, by the veaiel load, 3.U U S.7t; 
by the singie cord, 3.60 to 3.87}. 
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Also, i'ruit »iid !>....•. uipuiiii 1. .. 
supply of Orchard Gr"" "V "^1. - 
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sir,— FiodiDE ibat Ibe eominunicatioD I Mnt (o 
you on Ibe goat and the aheep, wm eoniidcred ac- 
ecpUblc, I have endeavoured to furniiti |0U a siini' 
kr paper oa Ibe domeilic ox. In a favr ingtance; I 
hAT« beeD indebted for TbcIs to Cuvler, Fleinniing 
and Carua, but my main dependence for eacb paper 
hat been on the late admirable volume on (be ru- 
niDanlia bj MaJDr Smitb, B. A.,JuBlly C0D>id«rrd 
b? the gresi Cuvier «« aoa of (be moel emineat for 
tui knowledge of maminirerouB aoimaU- 

REMARKS ON THE DOMESTIC OX. 

It would be whbout inlerest now to write upon 
th« vieruloeM and value of (be dometlic oi, {Bot 
Ztarvi) an animal to well known, and wbieh maj be 
md to form a necesurjr part of the domeslie boute- 
hold or everj civilized inhabitant of the globe, li 
may be considered at one of Ibe mo*t valuable ac- 

Siiiitioni to man, and one of tbote conqueiti over 
a animal crealioo, grealty promotive of civil iza- 
tion, and renderinR the moit profitable return far 
the care and attention bestowed upon IL 

Bj ila docility and itrengib the earth ii tilled. 
Ita milk and fleah, and ill bone*, from which gela- 
tioa ii extracted, furnieb us with the most nutnlive 
food, ita fat jieldi ua light, its hide leather, Uf 
honii are adapted to varioui purpoaei of ornament 
and economy, its hoofs yield glue, and even its hair 
ia not without its value. Its very (ood is again 
lamed lo us, as that which is not absorbed to sup- 
port its strength and increaee ita flesh, constitutes 
one of our moat valuable manure*. 

In it! Keneral deaeriptJon it may be said to have, 
"a square concave forehead, with horns rising from 
Ihe edge of ibe frontal ridge; is destitute of a 
mane, lisi a dewlap and thirteen pair of ribs; ila 
tail i* rooted in a kind of groove between ihe eac- 
cygian bones, and hangs down to it* heels." U 
would appear that originally it wa* of a btaek co- 
lour, but change of food, elimalts and domestieali"" 
bare made great varieties '" '"• ■■ "•" '■ "" 



i well «a other 



All animals of this etnm are particularly offend- 
ed with glaring colours, so that it is diogeroua lo 
expose onc'a selfwith red garments among herds Ibal 
■le not ealremely docile; and even Ibe common 
milcb cow, so docile and tractable, wll sometimea 
take oBTenee at a red shawl, and rende' tho aafely of 
the wearer precarious. 

The domestication of this rpeciei is suppoaed to 
bave been acconpliahed originally Oj the Caucau- 
•iuii in Western Asia, to whom tte earliest eandL- 
lions of civilisation are so geneially traced. Aod 
with juatice in tbii respect, aa the tilling of the 
earth must bave led tu the idea if a division of pro 
perty, of the mtnm and it4i»n, *ie great baais of ci- 
Tiliaed society. The conditio) of the herdimen is 
mde and but partiully civiiizrtl, but that of euliiva- 
loraof the soil is always fo>nd to he a highly ad- 
vanced condition, in whici the arts and sciences 
b«ve flourished. Man mtf "" and hunt with llic 
hone and the dog, but pace, and property Id ihc 
soil, and all their coniewent advantage* lo the arts 
HBd sciencea. are not tooe traced beyond Ibe sulij^j 
nlion ol the abeep am the oi. 

There is yet in Sctlaid the remaina of a wild 
breed of the ox, no" kept only in parks, and bui 
partially domealical;d. It is called the wUfa unit 
Urva Sattieui of tie books. Its sise i* small and 
colour white. Th- muxile ia however always black , 
and a part of lie ear towards the lip red. The 
bona are white with the tips bent downward*, snd 
black. It i» pwbably of the aame race as Ihe 
bull, which oierthrcw King Robert, and gave 
to the name *f Tumbvi, bestowed upon the ioi 
dwi fay whom he was nscued. 

Tbe demestie ox i* aid to be precitelf tk« sane 
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n cbarieter with tbe wild, differing only in the 
'flexure* of the boms and external appearance," 
the result* of climate, food and treatment Those 
wilh alraight backs (not the bunched races) are 
considered more pure and more direct descendanla, 
from Ibe "probably original region of domeslica- 
lion, retaining In their stature and colour a closer 
resemblance with the urus, but developing in gene- 
ral a greater extent of born." The bunched races 
supposed to have been derived from a different 

"The breeds of the Kisquire and Calmuck Tar- 
lars, those of Podolia and Ukrane, of European 
Turkey, of Hungary and of the Roman itates, are 
among the largest known." These are all distin- 
guished for large spreading horns with dark points, 
id ot a "bluish-ash colour passing to black." Italy 
id Tuscany also possess another race, smaller than 
rhese, but remarkable for it* white colour, and the 
great beauty of ila form. It is the form of one of 
(heae copied In tbe beautiful engraving which repre- 
sent* Jupiter in tbe act of eloping with Europa. 
Ancient Egypt ha* the reputation of having once 
id a large white breed, and one is also found in 
Abyssinia, but ibeae latter are frequently coloured- 
The Caffrea and Hottentots also possess a 6ne race, 
"marked wilh large brown or black clouds." Soi 
of these attain a great size, and conalitule their n 
oxen. "They ride on them on all occasions, being 
quick, persevering, extremely docile, and governed 
by the voice or whistle with surprising intelligence." 
There ia a breed of large stature io Denmark, 
from which the "tall Dutch race" is aupposed to 
have been produced. These last are considered ai 
the origin of the Holstein breed, which is "tbe pa- 
rent of tbe old unimproved English breeds." The 
Dutch race la considered the origin of the large 
breeds of Salamanca in Spain, and Ibeae laat trana- 
ported to Cuba and South America, to have fur 
ihed the races of those countries. 
Breeds with small horns exist in Ihe Crimea, <jer- 
many, Sweden, France, England, Italy and Spain; 
and (he "Polled races or hornless caltre," originally 
German race, have spread to Iceland and Norway, 
ad are now found in Scotland, France and Spain, 
from wbieh latter country, they have been traos- 

Sorted to Paraguay. They are also common in 
ladagascar and in Abyssinia. 

No nation deserves as much praise as the English 
for ita endeavours to improve Ibe breeds of all our 
domestic animala, and the great success which has 
resulted from their exertion, is truly a noble, and 
may almost be assigned as their exclusive reward. 
Wiib them Ihe dog, the horse, Ihe sheep, and tbe 
ox, have attained a singular degree of perfection, 
fine breeds of the latter animal nave been 
derived from that country. We will subjoin a short 
description of tbe varioua improved English breeds. 

lsl. Tbe Jong: homed or LaaeoMler brttd. Thii 
breed ha* long horns, thick bide, abort hair, hoofs 
large and much depth of the fore quarter. Not 
remarkable for quantity of milk, but its milk 
yields a great deal of cream. Variously coloured, 
but generally has a white streak along Ibe spine. 
The imprmtd Lticattr is a variety of tbia breed. 

Sd. 'I'he ihorl homtd. These include^the Holder- 
Rcss, Tetaeaitr, Vorkthire, Durham, and AbrfAufn- 
berltmd breeds. They are considered the most im- 
proved kinds, producing the greatest quantity of 
milk, and arriving at the greatest weight, and are 
generally preferred over all others for the dairy and 
the sbambles. Some individuals have been fed lo 
twenty-one hundred Ihe fore quarters. 

3rd. The middU homed. These include (he Dt- 
eon, Hereford and Swutx breeds. They do not pro- 
duce as much milk as the former, but eeneratly fat- 
ten well, younger. Tbe fleah of tbe Devon is the 
most esteemed, but it ia not so large a race as either 
of Ihe other. They are all active and hardy ani- 
mals, and Sne for tbe yoke. 



4lh. The PoUad breeds. The most valued jf 
these is Ihe ChUomn/. It is not large, weighing ge- 
nerally about five hundred "when not regularly lat- 
tened," of a fine form, and is said to retain Us flesb 
and not lo lose weight by driving to market. The 
Sifffblk Dwu, are a variety of Ibis race. 

&tb. Tbe H^biaad breeds- These are variously 
coloured, and generally badly formed, but Ihey are 

id to yield milk abundantly, and (o fatten rapidly. 

Sifa, The IFstcA breeds. Of these there are two 
ditlinguished; one considered a cross from the 
long-horned, and esteemed oeit to Ihe Devon for 
the draught; the other is lower In stature, black in 
colour and well made, and fine for tbe dairy. 

7ib. The JUemei/or Gurnsey, ia a amall breed, 
with crumpled horns, and frequently badly formed. 
In this last peculiarity Ihey have been lately much 
™->roved. Their eotours generally yellow or li^hl 
I'be genuine Aiderney is described as having 
the colour within the ears yellow, also the tool of 
(he tail and the lull at the end of the tail. Are 
good milkers and make fine beef. 

Although Ihe French bave not bestowed the aame 
attention upon the improvement of these animals aa 
the English, tbey have, however, several fine 
breeds. All of these have been classed into two di- 
visioDs: tbe firat called "B(et^t de Anule crus, or those 
of a middle or small stature; have a fierce look, 
thick hide, targe dewlap, black or greenish horns, 
and live in tbe mountainous deparlmenis." Tbe 
second are called "Bceufi de nature. Stature large 
or middled sised, head and body small, horn* 
white, hide thin, hair son, and of a mild aspect. 
Belonging lo Ihe low and level lands and eoosiitale 
(he Cholels, Nantz, Anjou, Marcais, Breton, Mane, 
Dutch, Colentin and Comtois breeds." 

We are disposed lo conaider Ihe hardy and active 
cattle of New England, as belonging to the middle 
homed, and probably Ibe Devon breed. If so, Ihey 
have much improved in that climate, as Ihey fro- 

Sueady develop great aice. Attention to breeding 
vm tboae of the beat characters and forms, of 
animal* already acclimated and shewing propensi- 
ties to improve, is always a succesiful course, and is 
Ibe basis of the improvements in England. Fo- 
reign crosses from improved ilocka are doubtless 
advantageous, hut tb«ie should be introduced with 
caution into climates differing essentially from that 
from which the improved slock is derived, and 

5 real care should be observed that Ihe aiock intro- 
uced is not of a lender family, requiring much at- 
tention and stall-feeding, ao opposed to the habits of 
our country, and so much beyond our general 
means, and also from the prices of labour and food 
rather an unprofitable course. 

The fine breeds of the South branch and upper 
parts of Ihe Potomac, also appear to be improved 
Devoos. They have, however, generally ivell de- 
veloped hnrna, as have also the greater part of tlia 
cattle of the iveslern country, but those with small 
horns are considered a belter^ace and more easily 
fattened. 

The polled races are also frequently met with in 

The bunched races differ from the slraii^hl-backs, 
not merely in ihe hunch, but in their voice, and 
they possess also greater liveliness and activity. 
These last properties might adapt Ibeiii admirably 
for the draught, ivhere quick and active motion is 
so desirable. Tbey are common in Asia and Africa, 
have generally crumpled hnrna, and much while in 
their colouring. Many suppose ihese to bave origi- 
nated from a species different froui the Sfraignl- 

There are animals indigenous lo North America, 
which bave a strong leaeiubtani^e to ihoae about 
which we have been Ireaiiog, one of iheae ia classed 
as of a different genus from the Boi, and is called 
of Ihe genus Oriboi, It stands as the only speeiea 
of this genus. We allude lo tbe J^uA ox, (O. Mos- 
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cfaitm) of (be northern regions. It ii descriheJ as 
in "size equal to the Gurneej cow, nilh brownish 
black hdir, occaslotially marked with while blots, 
and it growa to a very great length- l(« legs are ge- 
nerslly white." ll is a very fierce animal particu- 
larly in the rutting season, when (be bulla Tiequent- 
ly fight until one is killed. Th<^y live in small 
herds, scldoro exceeding foriy. There is generally 
an Ofer proportion of cows supposed to be a conse- 
qnence of the deadly cou(es(8 between (be bulls, as 
these are frequeodj found killed. They eaiit a 
strong musky smell, bu( their flesb is considered 
good, particularly that of the cslvea and beilers. 
Three hundred to three hundred and fifty pounda of 
beef is the general yield of a good carcass. No 
endeavours have yet been made (o dumealica(e 
these aaimals, and uur knowledge of them ia rather 
limited, derived principally from the hunters of 
Hudson's bay and the few travellers who have pene- 
trated Id to (hat region. 

The o(ber animal to which we alluded, but which 
is however of 11>e genus Bos, is the Jtmeriean Bison, 
(fios Amtricanut) Its common and well known 
name is (he buffdlo. I( has "small black horns, 
very distant, (utned sideways and upwards, height 
at the shoulder about five ree(, at the croup four, 
sud length from nose to tail eigli(." Bui these di- 
mensions no doubt vary considerably, from (he 
weigbts which have been reported of son:e indivi- 
duals. I'he disposition of its hair and its general 
aspect are well known in our country, from frequent 
eihibitiona of (be animul, and the many excellent 
priod of it which cuisl. l(a structure forward, is 
ellremely robust and heavy, but light and weak be- 
hind. "The body is lung, having fifteen pair of 
ribs, and but four coccygian vertebrae," They are 
active and irritable, bu( ao( vicious, except in the 
rutting season, and might, I have no doubt, be easily 
(amed; many have been, partially, at our frontier 
(lOEts, and endeavours bate been used to produce 
a cross between the buffalo bull and the domestic 
cow, but with fa(Hl eflecta to the latter, as &he has 
been found unable to relieve herself from the calf. 
Greater success would without doubt follow (he ex- 
periment of a cross betivcen the dumcsdc bull and 
(he buffalo cow, aa the probable change of confor- 
malion of the issue would facilitate (he delivery 
from a mother, foimed (o relieve herself from a full 
hunch. Uul the success is hardly desirable, as the 
isiue would in all probability be unprollfic. The pa- 
renti are evidently, and with great propriety so con- 
sidered by naturalists, of difrercn( species. At least 
the known differences in osteology justifies such a 
conclusion, until (he uncauivocal e!ipcriuicn( shall 
prove to (he contrary. '1 be period of t'estation ia 
said to be different from (bat of (lie domestic ox. 

All these are ruminating aniniiila, or animals 
which chew the cud. While mentioning the cud. It 
may not be amUs to notice a common error in rela- 
(ion (o (his animal, and which I bAve found to pre- 
vail in (be minds of niany intelligent f.irmers of our 
coun(ry. When indisposed, i( is frequently said 
that they have lost (heir cud, as (hey arc not at such 
times observed (o chew it, and a cud or bull of grass 
or hay is made up and placed in the niou(h as a re- 
medy. Now (his ia an error. No disease of (he 
kind can exist, nor any such ictiicdy be elllcacious. 
The chewing of (be cud is merely (be niasdcating 
of the dry food previously swallowed and dejiusited 
in (he paunch. All ruminating aniiiiaU have four 
itomaclis, so disposed that the food can pass from 
the gullet into cither of them. The first is (he 
largest, and is called the paunch. In this the fuod 
after a slight grinding between the teeth ia first re- 
ceived, as in a storehouse for future use, and is 
there subject to but little change. The second is 
called (be honeycomb or bonnet, from its peculiar 
formadon. The drink of (he animal which does 
not en(er into the first, pasaes direcdy into this se- 
cond slotoach, into nblch alto passes gradually (he 



food from the paunch, where it probably undergoes 
more completely a formation into balls or cuds, and 
where it also becomes moistened from (be drink of 
the animal. From this second stomach, the food 
properly prepared, is ejected upwards into the 
mouth, (here (o undergo its second and more per- 
fect mastication, after which it passes down the 
gullet again iiilo (be third stomach. 

The (bird stomach is called the tnanyplia or tript. 
Into this the food is received after its last mastica- 
tion, here it first completely changes its character, 
and emits an offensive smell, and from this it passes 
directly into the fourth stomach, called also (be 
rennel. The fourth is considered as the digesting 
stomach, into which the gaalric juice is emptied (o 
mix with (he previously prepared food. 

While (he young are confined (o their mother's 
milk, the last is (he principal and the largest of 
these stomachs, and nature has singularly provided 
for (bis slate of existence, by bringing it closer to 
the gullet, and parlislly obslrucdng the communica- 
tion with the paunch, which adains its great siie 
only by degrees, and as the animal uses dry food. 

From these facts it will be readily seen, (bat the 
disease of a loss of (be cud and i(s remedy are al(o- 
gether imaginary. When (he animal does not ru- 
minate it probably is indisposed in its digestive or- 
gans, but (he curative mean should be diSerenl 
from that which ia generally pursued. 

If any one will a((endtely observe (he domestic 
cow when in (he act of ruminating, the process of 
throwing the food up into the mouth, maaticaling it 
and swallowing it again, will be easily perceived; 
and in addition (o (he au(hori(y of books I once 
wi(nesaed a very clear demonslralion, of the num- 
ber, uses and mode of ac(ion of (he stomachs, in a 
subject, by (hat dialinguished naturalist, as well as 
- physician, Dr. U. Harlan, of Philadelphia, 
nrse of lectures on cooipatatite anatomy. 



The real benefactors of mankind, aa St. Piem to 
beautifully said, are those, who cause two bUdea ti 
wheat to mature where one did before. The fieldi 
ought to be the morning and evening theme of 
Americans, that love their country. To fertilize ud 
improve hia farm, oug-ht to be the prime tempOTal 
object of every owner of the subatantial eoil. All 
nitional ag-grandizement, power and wealth may be 
traced to agriculture, as its ultimate source. — Caa- 
merce and manufactures are only subordintUe resulta 
of this main spring. We consider agriculture aa every 
way subsidiary not only to ebundaoce, industiTi com- 
fort and health, but to good morals, and ultimately 
even to religion. We shall alwaya Bay and aing 
"Speed the plough." We shall always regard the 
American farmer, stripped to fiia employment, and 
tilling his grounds, as belonging to the fiirst order at 
noblemen among us. Wo ahul always wish ^™ 
bountiful harvests, good beer, and moderate uae of 
cider, and, if he will rear it himself, of the grape, but 
none of the pernicious gladness of wbiakey; and we 
shall only invoke upon his labours the blesaing of God, 
and say of him "peace be within thy walls." 

[flint's Waltm .VeiUU) JInlM. 



FARMING. 

If one half the zeal, energy and expense that blots 
eo many gazettes with low and course abuse, setting 
the community by the cars for tiie sole gain and the 
paltry purposes of a lew demagogues and offico-keep- 
ivcre bestowed on tlie advancement of agricul- 

if the people wore half as ambitious to improve 

and beautify their fields, na they are to boIUc the na- 
tion; and half as angry with thistles, thorns, and poor 
fences,aBthey are with their political opponents, who, 
probably wiali aa well to the country aa themselves — 
we should have mure productive ficl;ls,less complaints 
of poverty, more ability to be charitable and munifi- 
cent, and abundantly mote good fueling. From Pitts- 
burg to New Orleans the son ploughs as hia fatiior 
did bejbrc him, and the great mass of farmers are as 
stationary in tlioory as they are in practice. Nino in 
ten of thcui believe, at this moment, that book fann- 
ing is tlie mere useless, visionary dreaming of men 
tliat know nothing about practicaf agriculture. 

We would tell them that Englaud is the garden of 
Europe, simply bccauao almost every acre of the 
ground is cultivated Bciciitificolly, and on pruiciples 
which have been brought to the tost of the most rigid 
and exact e.viierimeiit. We would tell them that 
Now England, of whose soil and climate (licy nre ac- 
customed to think, as cun^i<rncd by providence to ste- 
rility and inclemency, ia the garden of the United 
States, only because the industrious and calculating 
people do uot throw away their efforts in the exertion 
of more brute stroiigth — hut bring mind, and plan, 
ond system, and experience, to bear upon their natu- 
rally hard and thankleaa soil. On every side the 
passingtravcllerseesverdure.nnd grass, and orchards, 
in the small and frequent enclosures of impcrisliuble 
rock, and remarks lertility won from the opjiosition 
of the elements and nature. After an absence often 
years, on our return to that country, we wcrn struck 
with this proud and noble triumph, conspicuous over 
the whole region. 
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CORN AND COTTON. 
J. S. Seumkh, Esq. SI. FrancitsiUt, (M. ISO, ISSh 

Our crops in this section of Louisiana, coniider- 
ed in the aggregate, are very fair; as we hare mad« 
more corn, pea*, potatoes, fcc. than will be Decetsa- 
ry for domesdc consumption; which, I am r«tker 
ashamed to confess, was never the caae befors sbc« 
I have resided in this state. It is certainly, good 
cause for a farmtr (o blush, (o knoir that he hu 
not made on his own farm, enough of those Rr(iclet 
which are essentlatly necessary (o (he comfort of 
his family, and to the very existence of hia domea 
dc animals, without whose labour, he would be 
"poor indeed." The high price, which the ckbI 
staple of Ibis stats formerly commanded, and the 
low price at which corn could he obtained from the 
prolific fields of bur western brethren, iudueed the 
planters of Louisiana to neglect (be CuKiratioo of 
corn, and to bend all (heir energies (o the produc- 
tion of codon. Tha( course of policy condnued for 
so long a lime, (hat many planters were annuallr 
dependant uion (he supplies from above, to enable 
them (a feed their slaves, and domestic animali, end 
began (i dunk, that (he fertile soil, nod gaaial 

'""'' '"•■-■ e not adapted to so trifling 

- y.^^^^. y J.OL ui tu.n. The great scarcity in 
general, and aiaolule want of corn, in particular 
districts, last wilier and spring, opened the eyw of 
the cotton plant.rs (o (be pernicious consequence* 
of their j>revious neglect of (heir corn cropa, and 
induced them to jiarl more extensively of (hat ar- 
licle; from which circumstance, combiued With 
(he unusually pro[H(oua season for eorn. the raun- 
(ry is generally bles^d „ii(, an abundance nf that 
staff of a farmer's life. 

The cotton crops ate not comparable with the 
corn crops, which is at^ibutable solely to (he fact, 
that, in many cases planers were unable to culti- 
v«(e (heir cotton, for theirant of fat horsey and 
they were, to use a commin phrase here, neanuttd 
in the grass. Whoever bat plenty of corn, in the 
working season for beasts, (ng generally a good 
crop; and lhosc,who were somfortunate as to lack 
an abundance of thai all impoiant article, have no 
right to complain of the deCci,icy of (heir cotton 
crops. As long as our grand Bts)lc is wor(h ae lit- 
tle as it now is, I think cotton plnUers, who wish at 
the end of (he year to make ■■budde and (ongue" 
inec(, must produce at home every 'bing that their 
necessary wants call for There is justly, I think 
much complaint made by (hicollon phntera agaiat 
our present odious, unequa, and opiresaive tarift 
•nd unless it is Tcry exleusvely tnodifed thli wii 
ter by congreu, I can tee"' i-'i"- •fg^r fWm 
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ruin open to the cotton planter, but to make at 
home hifl own negro clothing, raise his own stock, 
nnd produce and manufacture every thing which 
he now so freely purchases of his eastern and wes- 
tern brethren. I do not know whether this is prac- 
ticable, throughout the whole cotton region, but I 
can answer for the high lands of Louisiana, which 
constitute the cotton section of this state. Here we 
can make our own corn, raise our own horses, 
mules, horned cattle, hogs, sheep, and manufacture 
oor own clothing with as little difficulty and cost 
as in any other section of the world. I have lived 
in the west, and spent some years in the middle and 
northern states, and I have never yet seen the state, 
or country, where domestic animals of all kinds 
were so prolific, and so easily reared as in this sec- 
tion of Louisiana. Yours, &c. A. B. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
POTATOES. 

Mr. FESSENDBNy—In your paper of November 6, 
much is said, and many authorities quoted, on the 
subject of raising potatoes, but not a word do I 
find, as to a few things, which, after all, are in my 
bumble opinion, of more importance than all the 
rest; — I mean manure, the form of the hill, and 
keeping the crop free from weeds. As to the mat- 
ter whether you plant a large or middle sized, or 
small potato, or whether you cut them in pieces, or 
plant the sprouts only — as a plain practical man, 1 
nave only to say, what indeed some of your authori- 
ties intimate, that one large potato, (quite large,] or 
two or three of a middling size, (that is, a fair size 
for the table,) are far the most likely to insure a 
good crop. Why should not your potatoes for 
planting be selected, as well as every other seed? I 
am inclined to think it bad economy to cut and 
sprout for planting, merely with a view of saving 
seed. With particular care, they may sometimes do 
well; but I apprehend these cases to be exceptions,. 
and that generally the cultivator is disappointed. 
Some seed is saved by it, but the labor is the same, 
and, so far as regards cutting and sprouting, is in- 
creased. As to the soil — newly broken up land is 
no doubt to be preferred — if it be not too wet. — A 
dry soil does badly. — A cool and moist season is 
found best — but for this we depend on a kind Pro- 
vidence and no precautions, in planting, are of much 
avail. Of the manner of boiling, I siy nothing. — A 
good cook knows more than I do about that. 

And now Mr. Editor, as respects my important 
things. 

1, As to manure. — I have this year had a little 
experience that has proved a good lesson to me. 
The long red potato, which we all know is among 
our most productive; — the Elam potato from Rhode 
Island, and the Chenango, — both excellent kinds, 
and which groiv to a good size, — these i planted 
round my corn field in two or three rows, and some 
of the long reds in a patch near the centre of the 
corn, and gave them the same care that the corn 
had, that is, three ploughings and hoeings, and the 
- same manure, being a compost of a year old, made 
up of about one half of clear cow and horse dung, 
and the other half of best meadow-mud; and I may 
add, I gave them the same ample quantity to the 
hill that I did the corn. An acre or more^— adjoin- 
ing the corn field, t;riierally the same kind of soil — 
I planted wholly with the blue nose potatoes, and a 
yellow potato, which I value much, and which 1 had 
from Quebec about four years ago. This acre or 
patch I had manured with what we farmers call 
coarse, or long dtmu;; being the moist and newly made 
manure from the barn yard and cellar, with a good 
mixture of old refuse !uiy and straw, and nothing 
else. Now those which I planted with the old com- 
post manure, did not produce one third part as much 
as those with the new. I speak within compass 
«vbeB I say this. The patch with the coarse manure 



turned out famously — about a bushel for every ten 
or twelve hills. The other^ took so many hills to 
the bushel that I was ashamed to count them — I im- 
pute tJie difference solely to the dung, and will take 
good care how I get caught so again. It could not 
well be in the kinds of potato — for we plant no kind 
more producti\'e than the long reds. In saying all 
this about manuie, Mr. Editor, I tell nothing new to 
our good old practical farmers. They understand 
the thing perfectly. Whether it be better to put 
the potato under or over the dung, in planting, I 
offer no opinion, excepting my belief that there is 
little or no difference. Generally, the manure is 
dropped first. 

3. As to the form of the hill. — I hare noticed in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, whf re they under- 
stand this matter as well, and have as fine crops as 
any where, that, instead of making the hill like a 
sugar loaf, they make it of about t.he shape that the 
plough makes it where you plough both ways, with 
the rows about three feet apart. — Indeed, I believe 
they think but little drawing in or hoeing up neces- 
sary, after ploughing both ways. In this mode it is 
evident that, instead of the rain running off, as in 
the case of hilling up to a cone, the flat hill receives 
it all, and gives room for the roots to expand, and 
does not expose a great surface, all round, and near 
the roots, to be dried up. 

3. Keeping the potatoes free from weeds. — Little 
need be said on this head. Nothing does well, if 
you let your ground run over to weeds. None but 
sluggards and bad calculators will permit it. In 
some land, perhaps, two ploughings will do, but ge- 
nerally, three are better. This must depend on cir- 
cumstances. You have only to keep the weeds 
down, and that ought to be the rule as to the num- 
ber of hoeings. A Middlesex Farmer. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
MANGEL WURTZEL. 

Mr. Russell, — I consider it a duty to make pub- 
lic such experiments as are likely to be of general 
benefit to the community. If you think the follow- 
ing statements worthy of a place in your paper, you 
are at liberty to insert them. 

The culture of the Mangel Wurtzel is surely an 
experiment, as there is none raised to my knowledge 
in this part of the state. 1 was induced to make tlie 
experiment from reading an account of its culture, 
in Fessendem's New American Gardener, and ac- 
cordingly planted one fourth of an acre with one 
pound of seed which I obtained at your establish- 
ment, not expecting, however, to get so large a 
crop as those stated by Col. Powel and other!:; but 
I have succeeded beyond my expectation. The soil 
is a sandy loam, upon a rocky, retentive subsoil, 
not naturally deep or strong. Last year it was 
planted with Indian corn, and manured with about 
35 loads of fermented manure to the acre; and pro- 
duced about an average crop, say 50 bushels to the 
acre. Last spring the ground was ploughed three 
limes, once rather deeper than usual, harrowed 
and rolled, then furrowed three feet apart; but it 
ought to have been but two; and about ten loads of 
compOi>t manure put in the furrow, which was com- 
posed of about equal parts of argillaceous cleanings 
of ditches, barn yard, and barn window dung, 
heaped and fermented together. The manure was 
then covered by ploughing back furrows upon the 
same, leaving the land in high ridges. I then pass- 
ed a heavy ox roller over the ridges crosswise, 
which laid them in gentle swells, and compressed 
the soil and manure together. (The' roller can hard- 
ly be dispensed with if you wish your soil reduced 
to fine tilth, and you cannot reasonably expect to 
succeed without.) About the 12th of May the land 
was planted in the following manner — first, a wheel 
made to fit in the place of the common wheelbar- 
row wheel, with pegs io its circumference, atnout 11 



inches long, was run upon the ridges, making holes 
about four inches apart; and one capsule or berry, 
was dropped in each, and the earth pressed upon 
them; but from some circumstance one third of the 
ground was left vacant, which was set with French 
turnips and cabbages. At the second hoeing, the 
plants were thinned, and left about eight inches 
apart in the rows, and were hoed but once after- 
wards. I'he quantity of land after deducting that 
part set with turnips and cabbages, did not exceed 
twenty-seven square rods, from which I had 16,945 
pounds after the tops were cut off. I have no doubt 
that tiie roots would have been as large if tbs rows 
had been but two feet apart, as there was a space 
between, more than one foot in width, that the leaves 
never covered. The leaves are excellent for swine 
and cattle; a part of mine were stripped four or 
five times, and the root was not injured thereby. 
The leaves will dry up and fall off early in autumn 
if they are not stripped off, except a few at the 
crown, which I found most convenient to cut off be- 
fore pulling the roots, for they stand 8 or 10 inches 
above the ground. Cattle and swine devour the 
roots greedily, and I think them excellent for fat- 
tening, and milch cows. — Mine cost not more than 
one dollar per ton, aside from the use of the land 
and manure, which I think must be considered cheap 
fodder. 

Does the sugar beet differ materially in quality, 
quantity, or its manner of culture from the Mangel 
Wurtzel? Yours, &c. E. D. A. 

So\ithlnidge,M)V. 2, 1829. 

[The Sugar Beet seldom attains the very large 
size of the Mangel Wurtzel, but is a more solid 
root, whiter, and sweeter. — Ed, JV. E, F.] 



ON A NEW WHEAT THRESHER. 

Fauquier Co. Va. near MidJleburg^ P. O, ) 
Mr. Skinner, Loudon Co. Abo. 20, 1829. ] 

Dear Sir,— I have seen in the National Intelligen- 
cer, an extract from the American Farmer, stating 
that a new wheat thresher has lately been invented, 
which, moved by a one horse power, is capable of 
getting out near a hundred bushels of wheat a day; 
and that the cost of the machine does not exceed 
35 or $40, and withal that it is simple in its con- 
btruciion, and not liable to get out oi^ order. 

Such an instrument is the very thing that has 
been so long desired by farmers generally. The 
powerful six horse machines that are made by 
Wright, of Newtown, Frederick, Co. Va. although 
excellent and effectual instruments, are too costly 
in the fir.^t instance, and require loo many hands to 
attend them to >uii the majority — the great body 
of farmers. If the machine first above alluded to, 
turns out to be a durable effectual instrument, it 
will go into general use like the wheat fan. It is 
not the thresher that will get out the most bushels 
in a day that will be most useful, but the one that 
will suit the means and wants of the most farmers. 
If you have it in your power to give any further in- 
formation respecting the machine alluded to, you 
will greatly oblige me by communicating with mo 
on the subject, or by referring the patentee to me. 
The machine if it answers upon full trial will be the 
desideratum long sought by the farming community. 

Our crops of corn are good, and the wheat that 
was sown in due season looks well. The wheat 
near Buckland, along under the mountain, is much 
injured by the weavel. This neighbourhood was 
worn out by tobacco, and when we commenced 
farming, the plaisler wrought miracles and run us 
all mad. Plaister still exerts some influence upon 
our crops, but nothing in comparison to what it did 
at first. But still although our clover and wheat 
crops are lamentably lessened, yet we cannot believe 
that the plaister has injured the land, for our corn 
crop is annually improving. Deep ploughing and 
plaister encourage blue-grass, and that grass lea? ea 
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Iha toil in a good eUU For corn; bul blue grass i 
great poemj to clorer and w beat. 

Deep plougbing answers well for corn, but I 
■Ironglj incUned to Ibe opinioo Ibal v.e have 
ploughed too deep Tor wheal. 

I hope ;qu will, Troin the inlereet 70U take in 
every Ibing calculated to enhance the Tarming in- 
terest of ihe counlrj, cicuie a plain old rarmer 
for the iibeilf taken in 3ddr«»ing this letter (o you. 
Yours, re^pectrully, ItiAC Fosrta. 



POTATO FARINA. 
The Tarlna oblained Trom potalaes is now ar 
cle of commerce in Scotland, where very fine 
plei of it are brought to market. It is slated 
quite equal lo genuine arrow root, and i« st 
Kbout hair Ihe price of that preparation, Miied 
wilb wbealen fiour in the proportion ot one-lbird, i^ 
ii a great improfement to household bread, and ii 
light or digestion. Sir John Sinclair's mode of pre' 
paring the Tarina is perhaps geaerally known; bui 
Ihe following short account of the process for do- 
meslic use may not be uninlerestiiig: — Into a pail of 
clean water, place a fine colander or coarse sieve, so 
that U may be two inches in the water; grate Ihe po- 
tatoes, when pared, into the colander, taking care 
from time to time, to agitate the pulp in (he colan- 
der, so that the farina may fall to the hollom of Ihe 
pail. When the fibrout parts which reraatas in the 
colander, or siere, has accumulated so as to impede 
(he washing of the farina into Ihe pail, remove it. 
About one gallon of polaloes is sufficient for B pail 
of water. Alter the water has remained in an un- 
disturbed slate for twelve hours, pour it off— the fa- 
rina will be in H cake at the boiiom. It is lo be dried 
■lowly before the fire, being rubbed occasionally be- 
tween (he hands, to prevent iis becoming lumpy, 
and it is then fit for use. The French prepare an 
eilract from Ihe apple in Ihe same way; but this it 
ei pensive, as the farinaceous part of Ihe apple ii 
Terj small. [JV. E. Fariatr. 

INDIGO. 

It givei na much pleasure to learn, says the Nor- 
liilk Herald, that the euKivatlon of this valuable 
oommodily is entering largely inla the agricullural 
pursuits of (be Norlh Carolina planter. It will add 
more lo the real wealth of the slate than all its golc 
mines. We have received from a friend lo Eden- 
ton, the following gralifying information upon this 
head. 

"Alari;e quantity of indigo will be raised next 
year in this neighborhood. Mr. William Righton, 
one of our mosl enterprising and inlelligent plan- 
ters, manufaclured 150 lbs. Ihe last season from se- 
veo acres of poor high land, a( less eipcnse than ii 
could have been cultivated in collon. The qualily 
Is very fine. The production of Ihis eiperimenlal 
crop will probably be sent lo jour market- Mr. 
Righloo intend* cultivating Ihirly acres of prime 
land in this valuable article Ihe nexl season, and 
many of his neighbors larger or smaller crops." 

While noticing this new source of agricultural 
profit, we take the liberiy of recommending to Ihe 
adenlion of ihe planters of the Albemarle districts, 
where, we believe it has not yet been allempled, Ihe 
'■.ultlvalioB of Ihe Palmachristi, or Castor bean, from 
which the castor oil is expressed, their soil and di- 
late being well adapted to its growth. Large quan- 
i(ies of this bean are annually raised in some of the 
lOUDlics of ihis slate bordering on the Chesapeake, 
•nd find a ready and profiiai>'- !>•'- '■•viog two |r 
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(From the Meir England Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF CAMELLIAS. 

Ma. J. B. Rossgll: 

Dear Sir, — You ask my opinion of Ihe causes of 
the fall of the buds of (he (!;Hmellia without open- 
ing. It is a most vexatious disappointment after a 
twelve months' care. It has occurred to me once 
and onec onlij; and (0 a friend lo whom I gave a 
double while, (worth, in my opinion, all Ihe others 
put together, however curious they may be,) 1 can 
only say, that In this limited experience in fieo cases 
only, it was caused solely by Ihe seafi/ inseel. To 
professional gardeners, this insect is familiar; to ge- 
neral readers, not so. In Ihe camellia, it attacks Ihe 
flower bud in preference, and at its insertion, in the 
stalk. Three or four of them are fatal lo any bod. 
It requires a close obserralion to discover them. Ii 
seems, to a careless observer, to form a pari of the 
plant itself, and to be a mere light brown speck on its 
surface. A penknife will remove it from a single 
plant in a parlor, or the poinl of a lady's scissors, 
but it requires patience, and early care, before the 
calyx of the flower turns to a iroun color. On a large 
scale, Ihis remedy is inapplicable, and I can only 
say, that from European cultivators, i learn, that 
boiling water has been found la be deslruclive to the 
insect, while its temporary use was not injurious to 
Ihe living; plant. Of course, great care should be 
adopted in applying such a remedy — But while I 
slate the only cause which has produced Ihe abor- 
tion and fall of my own flowers, in two cases only, I 
think it proper to say, that other causes may cDncur 
with Ihe scaly insect, or even without it, to produce 
Ihe total failure of Ihe blossoms of the Camellia. 
As it is, without question, tbe most beautiful parlor 
floKtr, putting forth its blossoms when they are most 
required,from November to March, il would be pro- 
per to say, that il often suffers from too much water, 
and too tittle. When not in growth, or in flower, ili 
waterings should be sparing. Al no lime should il 
have a pan JilUd uith uoler; nolhing could be more 
deslruclive lo i|. Pans are generally destructive of 
.11 plants, except aquatic ones; and are only adopt- 
ed by ladies, who dread the moisture upon their 
paint, or carpels- They arc perfectly right in prefer- 
ring Ibe more important object, bul Ihey c?"""! 
hope thai plants should flourish in a soil satu, 
wiih water. To return to the Camellia. It is „. 
ler adapted to the parlor (ban any other pl»nt, bul 
il must he kept free from insects, i Ihlnk il proba- 
ble that soot, or sulphur, or lime, would without the 
of boilinE water, produce this effecl; bul there 
objeclionslD iheiruse, in a parlor, far surmount- 
any possible good effects. 

n conclusion 1 may say, that parEor evUitallon u 
difficult with alt plants. The air is often too dry; 
always unnatural; and (hat il is belter occasionally 
10 buy new plants than lo see old ones in a consianl 
itale of deterioralion. 



ss is woo — bul it is a day of pure and unitaio- 
:ulIalion. It is Ihe triumph of genius overna> 
ure: the triumph of resolute industry over ohsti' 
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(Concluded from p. SDJ.) 
MR. BIDDLE'S ADDRESS. 
Ma. Pebsident, — I congralutaleyou on Ihe event 
which we are BSsembled lo celehrale. We all rejoice 
with you at the accomplishment of this great under- 
taking — at once a national honour and naiiooal bles- 
sing. — This is indeed a day of triumph— not a com- 
mon and sanguinary victory — not a day of succesa- 
tu\ strife of men over their fellow mea, too often 
prc-'-'ted hj crime— often*' icbieved by hasard J 



cles deemed insuperable. 

More than two centuries have passed since (bb 
work was conlemplaled by Ihe earliest adventurer) 
lo the Chesapeake, one of whom. Sir James Argrt, 
wrote to England in ISIS, that he hoped to mib 
a cul "between our Bay and Ihe Delaware." Abort 
sixty years ago il engaged the public allenlioD, bM 
It languished among the dreams or Ihe hopea of 
men, until wiihin a few years it felt theimpulMot 
thit awakened spirit of improvemen( which siBCi 
the laa( war has probably achieved more Id this 
country, than the efforts of all Europe have accofl- 
phshed in Ihe same period. It was then that tbe 
concurring aid of private enterprise, of ihe tiber^- 
ly of the three states more immediately iolcrested 
in its success, and eminently the wisdom of that 
congress, many of whose distinguished members 
gladden Ihis assembly with their preseaee, produced 
the res'ill which we are now enjoying. Il will justi- 
fy and perhaps increase that enjoyment, if we gUnce 
for a momeni backward on its difliculties, and for- 
ward lo Its advantages. lis difficulliei. like all diffi- 
cuKies, seem far less now they are vanquished, bul 
we have Ihis day seen enough to enable us to esfi- 
male them. Wo saw (hat mountain through which 
wo glided so gently, rent widely asunder for many 
miles by human hands— we saw in ils lowest rece^ 
ses the ocean sands which so many ages have toiled 
lo cover, glistening once more in (he sunshine— tea 
met there Ibal vessel with all her lofty array of 
masts and spars, large enough (o go fDrlb and elr- 
cumnavigate Ihe globe, yet overawed aa it were by 
those summits which frowned darkly down 00 (bit 
strange inlruder. Bul this divided mouolaia, in it- 
self a work of art wiihoui parallel in this coantrr. 
was at least a calculable obstacle. A Krea(er das- 
ger lay in those Ireacherous morasses which seemed 
10 shrink as they were approached, and threaleocd 
lo absorb in Iheir obscure depths all (hat induadr 
could accumuUie .here His an extraordinary faet, 
and one which I should fear lo mention, could jtootto 
vouched by ,0 many who hear me, lba( some of Um 
borders of (he canal on which we Ihis day (rod u 
brmly Bunkto a perpendicular dep(h of one hi»- 
dred feet If not more, it was then thai all (he ha- 
aards of their enlerpriae crowded on (he projector, 
of It. The original design had been repiiached U 
visionary-,ls condition was then pronounced hope- 
less— and hopeless It would have beep, bul that Ibe 
spiril of those who directed it, rising wilh Ihe prei- 
iureof Ihe danger, madoevery obstacle yield lo tbe 
stubbornness of their unbroken resolution. It is their 
high reward that Ihese anxieties are now erowned 
with succe«;_ii ,g our hisher duly to testify, as I 
am sure alt present wilt g[ad|y concur io doing, our 
VrlfV 'h-'I^S" "*'" desponded when SUim. 
despaired, and who have succeeded because Iher re- 
solved Id succeed, and deserved to succeed 

these difficulties were not vanquished wiUiQul 

c^snvTn^t'h'"- ^?" ""i' "'■'*' "■"'«"' "»• """t 
costly ,n this country, and w.Ib the exception per- 
haps of (be frigate navigation on Ihe CaledoB^Tr 
IT'.nn'^ "y country Tbe expense has exceeds 
»l 50,000 a mde: yet (his expendi(urw, almost ioero 
dible as it seems, does not eieeed the limiU of a " 
gorous economy, since il will dwbtless he repaid - 
■Is own productiveness. *^ 

^This win appear when we regard Ihe adwmtn- 

I know of no two regioni of eaaniiT qhobIIt «• 
tenaivo and populous, potaessing equal ahawfcl. 
Y products and of wealth, (hat eranJeparatedlT^ 
^lender e barrter as thii not* overeone. Ob O- 
western side of the canal the eye look* down e*. 
(he magnifieence of that iolaad aea, ibe CbeeapeKk* 
io'»^whieb so many riven are baeibg tba pmh^ 



y nvnt are baerikc tba m 

"■'►ai-i- rt- h ■£■- fc , 
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fair tister city, who with her cbaraeterislie and 
fCaiMrous spirit of enterpri:ie. is seeliing in the re* 
mote westj the materials of new greatness; while 
further soulh have been just opened the avenues to 
the interior of North Carolina. On the other side 
it that genuine Pennsylvania river, the Susquehan- 
Da> which, while it occupies and fertilizes a great 
part of the state, invites and will hereafter tempt 
mto it a great portion of what the fertility of the 
west and the industry of Ihe north can supply to 
commerce. At the east end lie all the natural and 
accumulated wealth of the Delaware, separated by 
only a single obstruction, which 1 trust will be soon 
removed from the great commercial centre of the 
nation; and communicating thence by the Hudson 
and the lakes with Canada and all the avenues to the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. The imagina- 
tion is wearied with Ihe immensity of this flight over 
the rich and populous countries which, almost touch- 
ing at this point, yet widely separated, could ap- 
E roach each other, until now, only by the Atlantic, 
iut henceforward this long and expensive and ha- 
zardous circuit of five hundred miles, will be replac- 
ed by a safe and cheap passage of fourteen miles 
and two or three hours. What may not be antici- 
pated from this approximation? and how anxious 
will those who have been so long separated, hasten 
to exchange the exuberant productions of each 
other's industry. 

Nor is it the least of the many sources of enjoy- 
ment on this occasion, that these benefits are obtain- 
ed by no sacrifices of the rights or the interest of 
others. However personal feelings may sometimes 
mislead us, these improvements, in fact, injure no 
one. There is room enough in this great country 
of ours for all of us; and it would be a policy equal- 
ly unjust and erroneous to repine at the advantages 
of our neighbors. The real wisdom even of selfish- 
ness is not to envy but to emulate the prosperity of 
others — to open all the avenues to industrv, and 

then strive who shall be most industrious. Our lo- 
cal interest may be allowed to claim our earliest, but 

not our exclusive care; and even they will be best 

?romoted by advancing the local interests of others, 
^his work, therefore, while it benefits Philadelphia, 
will be useful to Baltimore and Norfolk, and ulti- 
mately to New York. In truth, every mile of the 
Rail-road from Baltimore westward, every section of 
a canal in the remotest part of the Union, if ser- 
▼iceable to all the Atlantic cities. They add to the 
movement and the mass of the nation's wealth and 
industry, they develop its resources, and the share 
of these advantages which each can obtain, is a fit 
subject of generous competition, not of querulous 
rivalry. Nor are the benefits of this canal confined 
to peace alone. We may not presume that this 
country will be again invaded, but should that event 
recur, we shall be spared the humiliation of having 
our rivers crowded with enemies, and the communi- 
cations of the couotrv intercepted, while the Chesa- 
peake is barred by the fortresses which adorn and 
defend it, and this canal, safe behind the barriers 
which protect it, and strong in the population which 
will line its borders, will be equally adapted to sup- 
ply the materials of 6ommerce or the implements of 
war. 

But this great work, important as it is to our in- 
terests, inspires a much deeper interest when it is 
regarded not merely as an avenue of commerce, but 
as a great moral agent — not as a convenience for a 
transmission of products, however various and 
abundant, but for the transportation of men — of our 
own living, rational, moral countrymen — as the great 
channel for the movement of free- men and the dif- 
fusion of free institutions* 

Unquestionably, the value of any social system 
depends mainly on the power it furnishes for social 
intercourse and improvement. W^hile men are in- 
sulated at remote distances, their views are readily 
■ttsconitnied, their interests misunderstood, and 



difference of opinion, at first easily explicable, ripen 
into causes of deep hostility. It is thus that nation- 
al prejudices spring up for want of knowledge, and 
becomes hereditary for want of intercourse, ^that to 
live on opposite side^ of the same mountain or the 
same river is to become enemies by mere position, 
and that the inhabitants of Ihe same country, go- 
verned by the same laws, and having the same per- 
manent interests, find, or think they find, cause of 
alienation from their distant countrymen. All these 
disappear when men come to approach and to un- 
derstand each other. Surprise at finding that they 
whom we considered our natural enemies, have real- 
ly no hostile feeling, is succeeded by that fusion of 
opinions in which the asperities of contention are 
worn down — that interchange of sentiments which 
leaves respect even where it fails to produce convic- 
tion, till they who met in estrangement part in amity. 
These are benefits which no positive institution can 
confer, without the aids we this day enjoy. To us 
they are particularly valuable. 

The wide extent of our country— the numerous 
sovereignties that divide it — the various govern- 
ments which rather tend to localize the feelings; and 
the local interests which seem — yet only seem, to 
conflict with each other — all these might be causes 
of suspicion, of discontent, or division. But they 
are moulded into the elements of friendship and 
union, by this extraordinary facility of communica- 
tion, which brinp into immediate contact the re- 
motest parts of toe country, and blends them insen- 
sibljr into one mass of intelligent and contented pa- 
triotism. It is thus that these steam vessels, from 
being merely instruments of trade, rise to the disunity 
of moral and political power. There is a peculiar 
fitness, too, that they should owe their origin to this 
country, for they almost belong to our political sys- 
tem. 

The great problem of the American institutions 
was» whether a general government, with compara- 
tively feeble means, could accomplish its purposes in 
so extensive an empire? Whether limited powers 
did not require a limited country, and whether the 
action of a political body, so distant, could carry a 
healthful circulation to extremities? That question 
is settled. It is no longer deemed necessary to im- 
part a dangerous energy to the central power, in or- 
der to enable it to radiate to the circumference. But 
few things have contributed more to establish that 
consoling principle, than this great political institu- 
tion—the steam boat, with its auxiliary canals — 
which measure space by a scale entirely new, and 
have totally subverted the old relations of time and 
distance. 

For all the purposes of government, the assem- 
bling of representatives, the distribution of intelli- 
gence, the execution of the laws, the general de- 
fence, this country is probably smaller in extent, 
even with the addition of Louisiana and Florida, 
than it was at the formation of the Union. St. 
Louis and New Orleans, are as near to Washington 
now, as Portland and Savannah were to Philadel- 
phia in 1776, — the communication between the 
states and individuals infinitely greater, and the 
Union is proportionably stronger, because this very 
intercouse furnishes at once the best motive and the 
best means for increasing our attachment to it. 

No man, indeed, from any section of this country 
can see without admiration the busy crowds, the 
countless masses of free people constantly in move- 
ment over these great waters, and can mark the hap- 
py condition, the intellectual alertness, the decorous 
manners, and the mutual courtesy which prevail 
among them, without feeling proud that these are 
bis countrymen. In the glow and animation of such 
a scene, the sternest prejudices are sut>dued, the 
most violent sectional animosities subside, and even 
the least relenting of all intolerance, the fanaticism 
of party is often convinced, or shamed, or amused 
I out of iU bigotry. These are the real ties which bind 



communities together — not the parchments of legis- 
lation, but the social sympathies. It was not ill said 
by an £ngli»h statesman, in illustration of the power 
of habit over the forms of government, that if be 
could make the ballads^ he did not care who made 
the laws. In this country he might have been tempt- 
ed to add, that the lopslation of the steamboats and 
canals was scarcely Ims efficient than that of the 
government, and that no temporary and delegated 
power of governing could so permanently affect the 
character of the nation, as the constant, free, and 
multiplied personal intercourse among those who 
make not the law, but the law-makers. 

To these happy means of intercommunicatioD, we 
have this day seen a most important addition. Let 
us cordially welcome it — welcome it for our inter- 
ests, as a fresh channel of commerce — welcome it 
with pride, as a new achievement of the country^^ 
power — welcome it with our feelings, as another tie 
of affectij^nate sympathy with all our fellow citizens 
throughout this wide and prosperous empire. Allow 
me to embody these views and to make way for the 
better things from which I have too long detained 
you, by pledging you in this sentiment — Success to 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal — a new source 
of prosperity, a new monument of power, and. 
above all, a new bond of union, to our country. 

the: prize — Bt Mas. Sioourhet. 
Minerva a visit to Flora once paid. 
When the flowers, in a body, their compliments made. 
And charmed by their manners and elegant dyes. 
She promised to give the fairest a prize; 
Appointing a day when herself should preside. 
And on their pretensions to beauty decide. 
Then the Rose bridled up with a confident air. 
As if she would say — who with me $haU eompanf 
While the Lily, but newly come out as a bride. 
Whispered long to her sisters, and laughed at such 

pride. 
The Hyacinth studied her wardrobe with care. 
Still puzzled tj settle what colors to weai^ 
The Poppy, ashamed of her dull sleepy eyes. 
Wore a new scarlet dress with a view to the prize; 
While the Tulip came flaunting and waving her fan. 
And turned up her nose at the Daffodil clan. 
Then flocked the Anemones, fair to behold. 
With the rich Polyanthos, in velvet and gold; 
And the Jonquil with Cantelos laced very tight — 
The hump at her back to conceal from the sight. 
The buds, who were thought by their mothers too 

young, 
Round their sisters* toilets discontentedly hung; 
There was leasing, and dressing, and prinking 

enough; 
The pretty Quill-Daisies each bought a new ruff. 
The statelv Carnations stood frizzing their hair. 
And the tall London-Pride choosing feathers to wear; 
The Pink, at her mirror, was ready to drop. 
And the Snow-ball bought rouge at a milliner's shop; 
While in the same square, at a shoe store so neat. 
The Ladies' Slippers were pinching their feet 
Thrifty Lilac complained that her robe was not new, 
But with turning and furbishing thought it might do; 
While the queer Ragged-Lady, who passecj for a poet, 
Sat darning her hose, and let nobodv know it; 
AncU^onkvHood, who sometimes has furnished a 

sonnet. 
Was padding and plaiting a beautiful bonnet. 
The green house exotics in chariots went by. 
For their delicate nerves feared each frown of the 

While from her low cottage of moss on the plain. 
The Violet looked and admired the bright train. 
Not dreaming to join in a circle so gay. 
Nor supposing that she had a charm to display; 
Beside a sick bed she preferred to attend. 
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Wbich down (o the dust lis pale forehead nould bend. 
But judpe how this splendid conventicle slared, 
When MinerTa the prize to the Violel declared! 
And added, though beauties and graces were there, 
•ITwt Modesty eeer (o her was nwj( fair; 
Then loudlj pronounced in the hearing of all, 
Thnt "(be humble must rise, and the arrogant fait." 



nSISCEZiLAHEOtrS. 

{From llie LiTerpool Times.) 

CHARACTER OF MEN AND HORSES. 

Whether or not horses have souls I pretend not to 

decide; but that they have good and evil passions, 

Kiwers of redection, and tempers, dispo^ilians, ha- 
lls and characters, corresponding to a remarkable 
degree with those of our own species, it requires 
■mall obscFTalionlo perceive. When that bitter cjnic 
Dean Swin, made his republic of hounbyms (horses) 
■0 much superior (0 (he Yahoos (men,) he Hatlered 
the 6rs( for the sake of adding strength to his satire 
on the second. A more impartial observation of (be 
two species »dl show th»( there is a wonderful agree- 
mcDl between them, and that (here is scarcely a sin- 
fle variely of ch<iracler or disposition in either race, 
nhich may not be paralleled by the other. 

Dr. Spurzbeirn, as every body knows, is of opin- 
ion (hat (he brains of the irirerioranimaU contain the 
•ame organs of mind and reelings as Ibnse of men, 
with B very ioferior developenient, indei-d of the in- 
tellectual organs, but still with (he same s(riiclure 
of the cerebral mass and the same disposidon of 
parts! I am no phrenologist, bui thus far, no doubt. 
the Doc(or is right — that (here is (he same general 
frame work of character in men and animals, a lia- 
biU(y to the same passions and emotions, and a cor- 
respoodence in the subordinate varieties of moral 
disposition. If we ohservud (he dilTercnl species of 
animals more allentivtiy, tve should itixl a closer re- 
semblance between (hem and ourselves than we are 
aware of 

Horse dealers and hostlers are seldom metajihysi 
cJans^ no niore hpc sbipherds; yet if the former 
would rightly judge of, and prudently tn-at (heir 
horses, and the latter would discrpeily choose Ibeir 
■heep and dojs.and know bow best to manage (bem, 
they must be attentive observers ofclMracler. And, 
in point of fact, many an hosder a( a country inn. 
many'n wagoner who drives his teani by day and 
night, and many a shepherd on the Cheviots or the 
Grampians, understands (lie mnral character of the 
animdls he is conversant with, incomparably bt'tler 
than the most profound naturaliitl or melaphysician. 
I seldom ride in a singe coach wiiliont learning the 
characters and di^^ijosi lions of the aniinals by whom 
I am drawn; nor can I look at a tioop of cainlry 
without peiceiving by the very piiy<i»t>noniies of 
the horses, ihal tliey are of as many dilTercnt tem- 
pers as the dra^n<ins who bestride Ibem- Do we 
not see amongst horses, as amongst men, (be good 
natured anil the mischievous, (he proud and (he 
humble, the docile and (be stubborn, (be generous 
and the vicious, (be in'luFtrious and (be id|p, the san 
guine and the phlegmatic, the hold and (he limid, 
<be stupid and the sagacious, (be sulky and (he in 
.orrigible? 

When I Kce (he strong built, foaming, champing, 
-nd snorting charger. I compare him to Shakspeare's 
oldier — "eudden and q'lick in quarrel, seekin^be 
<" ible ri'pu1a(ioii, even in the cannon's mouth-" 
^*"i {Spanish borce (rained for the Court, wilb a 
-> Pleasured, pompous manner of pacing reminds 
■ . jf a grand chamberlain, or a courtier dancing a 

'*'" >igh metded bun(er, swilt and eager in the 
-«i, 1 10 sticks at no im'""'*'nent,and in (heprid' 
- ••■• (treor'^ '"' '■""'v. "■"■t V ■■— "'geabk 



wbo shines in (be iirst circles of the rashionablc 
world, and runs the headlong career of dissipation, 
till by some unlucky chance be is slaked, or lamed, 
and is (henceforth considered Bl only for the lowest 

The sleek and heavy carriage horse represents an 
overfed lazy alderman, who has starved his wits in 
swelling bis paunch, and moves with a kind of un- 
wieldly ponipousness, which he takes for dignity. 

The well bred saddle horse, equally fine and stea- 
dy in his paces, gentle yet eager, with a just pro- 
portion of blood and bone, is your accomplished 
gcnlleman, who is at once the man ol lileralure, of 
d of business, of self-respect, benevolence 









The hackney, who maintains a fair and regular 
pace, will carry lady or gentleman, laiior or dragoon, 
who prefers walking, bul does not object to trot, and 
can on occasion gallop; who feeds well, sleeps well, 
and is accustomed to all kinds of treatment; is your 
respectable shop-keeper, industrious, atlenlive, com- 
plying, intelligent, moderately educated, with few 
high qualities and no bad ones. 

A vicious, cruel brute, (hat kicks or worries every 
one (bat comes near him, and has killed more (ban 
one bosller, that is a glutton of work, strong mouth- 
ed and impetuous, but sulky as a mule when cross- 
ed, may stand for the man of unhappy temper, who 
beals his wife, oppresses his inferiors, quarrels wiih 
his neighbors, is implacable and relentless, who is 
an excellent workman, hot a very 6end in disposi- 
tion, and sometimes by bi) ungovernable passions 
brings himself to an untimely end. 

The snug, sleek nag is your bachelor peli't taaitrt; 
the Iricksome palfrey is your dressy coquet The 
husbandry horse is like (he farmer's man. The CHr( 
horse is your common labourer, ill (rained, coarsely 
fed, overwrought, often wantonly oppressed, hardy 
and strong, but at length broken down wi(h labour. 
The mill horse is the galley slave. The s(8ge ooach 
horse is the editor of a daily paper, run off hia legs 
with ceaseless toil and stimulus. The Arabian borse, 
the Cossack, the ijuffulk, (he Shetland, and (he 
rbes?alian horses represeii( the na(ivcs of (he desert, 
the steppes, the fat plains of England, (he barren 
isles of the north, and the fertile vales of Thcssaly. 
In Ihese illuslratlons my reader will remark that I 
include character aw well as condition; and (hough 
I have mixed up character and condition together, 
yet this is only in accordance with (be fact observed 
in both horse and human sucielies, (hat characters 
are in a very considerable degree farmed by circum- 
stances. And this brings me (a another point of re- 
semblance, which it is practically important to no- 
Horses, like men, are greatly influenced by the 
treatment Ihey receive, and especially by their edu- 
cation. To those who arc curious in horses I would 
say — choose the breaker for your colt, as you chouse 
the schoolmaster for your son. Let him be skilful, 
jridieiiius, discriminating, studious of character, 
mild, firm, palii-nt, and assiduous. A tyrannical and 
cruel trainer "ill break the youthful spirit, or mar it 
fur life. A timid and Indolent one will leave bis 
work incomplete. Alostof the vices of horses and 
men are traceable (o (heir education and injudicious 
Iicalment. Une kind of training is required for the 
racer, »no(her for (he roadster, and another for the 
coach horse; a full blood must be diSTiirenlly treated 
from a horse of the cart breed; the same bad con- 
sequences would result from confounding the dilTe- 
rent modes of treatment in (he cases of horses, thai 
would attend a similarerrorin the education of boys 
of various (alents, dispositions and destinies. Nor 
is it in youth only (hat j udicious treatment is neces- 
sary; it is important in every stage of life, in order 
■bal the most may be ir-ideof (be natural power of 
.nitn't Kind ar' r'^nerou* treatment will ge- 
■t ■— "ie»<- '-• — '"-1 well, though not 

..,. , .1.. .. . . .K . —. r—lr. 



ing him; never Dog him unecessarily or passionately: 
allow him acerlain kind or degree of independeoc^ 
you will yourself be tiie gainer by it; for it will lean 
his natural energies to their free operation, and will 
enable him to render you better service. 

One more observation, and [ shall conclude.— A( 
great men are often formed for great occasion*, 
great horses have been prepared for great meo: 
Alexander bad bis Bucephalus, and Don Quiiotte 
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Speculations upon the future are oflentiines aid- 
ed by a comparison of (he present with the past — 
Under this impression, I enclose to you a transcript 
from a Domestic Expense Book, kept by a yous; 
and newly married houskeeper, in (be year 1769, 
and for the benefit of such as may not be familiar 
with the present stale of the New York market, 
have also annexed what my daily experience has 
led me (o coincide as the current prices of the 
articles selected. To the inquisitive and curious it 
may aSbrd a IriHing gratificalion, and to the tpeeu- 
lative reader, suggests the inquiry how it happens, 
that after a lapseof sixty years, and a change and in- 
crease of population, from twenty thousand, [ceoiiu 
of 1771, Sl,SOb~] to nearly two hundred thousand in- 
habitants, the price of some articles should be high- 
er, some lower, and some (be same that thej (1 
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Hyson Tea, per lb. 

Bohea, 

Coffee, 

Chocolate, 
Loaf Sugar, 
Muscovado, per 7 lb. 
Flour, do. do. 

Butter, per lb. 
Mustard, 
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1 00 



Salad Oil, per belly. 
Anchovies, per bottle, 
Turkey, 

Goose, ti es 

Ducks, per pair. 31 69 

Oysters, per 100, 81 1 50 

Mould Candles, per lb. 12i 131 

Jamaica Spirits, per gal. 75 1 60 

Holland Uin, 1 35 I Q5 

Cider, per barrel, 2 50 3 00 

Ale, 9 13 & 00 

Black Fish, per lb. 6 5 

Hickory Wood, per load, 88 9 60 

Oak, do. 53 1 50 

Carting, 131 35 

Oats, per bushel, 36 38 

Madeira Wine, per pipe, 100 00 280 00 

Sherry, 55 00 350 00 

[A: Y. Com. Ml. 



If any thing were wanting to evince (he rapid 
growth of our western region, (he following descrip- 
tion (bat has been handed us of a hotel at l(baea> 
would afford ample evidence. - Simeon De Will, 
Esq we believe, first marked out the site of ihe vil- 
lage, and is still a principal proprietor. It was (ben 
a wilderness — it now ekhibits the busy hum, "pride 
pomp and circumstance'' of a city. Ite only archi- 
(eclure was (hen (be rude and comfortless wigwan^ 
of the savage — i( is now adorned with structures Iha 
will minister to every caprice of luxury, and almos 
vie in magnificenre with (he splendid saloon* on (h( 
banks of the Tefflis. 

The Clinton House, says our informant, now .. . 
ishing in (be village of UhBca, will be ready for th. 
reception of company in Ihe course of a few nee*" 
It* spacious andeonvenient arrangements will beiii. 

Passed by ,''■>— if any in the ■tale; being in front •■. 
' i—'T- If ■- - o* '"I- li", -tori*! (■■! h. '— '(iHi«i 
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the bMcment and altici. I(a height Trom the Toun- 
datioD to the circular walk on the cupola, is 85 feel, 
allbrding at once a beeutirul proapccl or the village, 
and of the lurrounding counlry' When 6niBhei], it 
will contain 151 rooms, inclutling several exlengive 
balli, one o( whiah ii ISO Teet long, a dining room 
96 feet long, an aetemblj' room 60 by 27 Teel, and 
Mvervl room a calculated for cold and warm baths. 
The front has a portico 52 feel in length, supported 
bj ail Ionic coluoins, which are calculated for oiar- 
bting; and the Gnish throughout is of the best work- 
toanshiii, and in the most nioderu stjie. 

IA: Y. HiraU. 



PACKAGE OF PAPERS. 

The senior editor of the HxaiiTEB takes to himself 
much of the credit, (if any is due,) lor the ^ real im- 
proveuienl made within twenty years past, in the 
packing of uewepapers. He started, at once, by put- 
liog them in strong wrappers and parcelling the pack- 
ages into (fa(«J — so that when a bundle arrives a( 
the distributing office of a stale, the interior pack- 
ages are generally us sound as when they first left 
the office. The post master at McDonough, Geo. 
ixriilely noticing the straw paper wrappers, says — 

"This office is 990 miles south of Washington 
oil]', and your KegisCcr comes to it enveloped in, 
Ibal paper, without even the corners rubbed through. 
Last spring the mail got washed, and all the pack- , 
Bgct bad to be sunned, but those that were wrapped 
in the straw paper were nut the least injured, nor 
could you have told that they had been in the water." 

We have also a letter from the post master el 
Alexandria, Lou. which says — ''A great deal of 
noise has been made iviihin the last eighteen months, 
about papers lost ur mislaid. The charges against 
the post masters are unjust, 1 believe. The remote 
titualion of this office might be expected (o cause 
many miscarriages of newspHpers — but since Alay, 
1837, not more than one or tiro numbers of your 
|Mtper have failed. The reason is that you do jus- 
lice in packing them." lie then goes on to describe 
the ditticully and trouble which ensues because of 
careless and intiufEcicnl packing, and recommends 
our manner, with the use of straw piper for wrap- 
pers. 

t^ As there are many persons "in these our days" 
who think it unreasonable to expect that an editor 
ohould tell the truth, unless polilically or personally 
interested— we shall take the liberty to add, that, 
very generally, we are sure that the complaints 
against the post offices are unjust, and that we have 
iio private interest in the manufacture or consump- 
lioo ol Mraw paper, except in its reduced cost to our- 
selves and the better accommodation of our readers. 
There arc, howtver, some parts of the country, and 
within a short distance of the seal of government 
luO. Ihdt, if papers were wrapped in ilieet iron and 
directed in Idlers of adamant, they would fail of 
their destination, through the multitude of little post 
uttices, and the iiidilTeretice of those who have charge 
of them. We liave, perhaps, from first lo last, lost 
100 subscribers in Virginia, for this assigned cause; 
and been compelled in oumirous cases, to give up 
the Lope of soppliing gentlemen who wished to re- 
ceive our paper. Uul cumjilanls of thi» kind ure now 
nut more frequent than formerly. We also admit 
that, with all our care, we ourselves make some few 
error* or omissions — but many hare received our 
paper ten years without requiring one misting num- 
ber lo complete their files. [Aifci' Btgittar. 



EPIGRAM. 
Of old, to debtors that iniobient died, 
Egypt the rights of tepvUvre denied; 
A different trade enligltten'd ChriaUam 
And cbarilably bury &em atittt 
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iU' The Next Leoiscature.— Though it is well 
nown that we endeavour lo discharge our duly lo 
the public, eschewing in Ibis journal all inlerference 
in the parly politics of the day^ yet in this last feel' 
ing we may have loo far abstained from what may 
perhaps be intelligibly called, agrieuUtirat polilia. 
By that we mean the measures within the province 
of the Legislature of the State, which have a direct 
bearing, not on the advancement of any particular 
man or faclion, but on the character of tht Statt 
and the pemuuient iaUrtitt of Ibote toho have lome 
prvpeTtij at tlake in the commonweidth. 

We have determined, therefore, to be more mind- 
ful in future of the proceedings of our Legislature; 
for tl ought to exercise, as the constitution always 
intended it should, the chief control over the 
domulie affatri, and the righta of person and pro- 
perty within the stale. 

We shall lake occasion from time to time, eier- 

litig the freedom of a public Journalist, lo intimate 
such measures as we believe would benefit the far- 
and planter, regardless of prejudices whether 
of local or of factious origin. But, alas! wheii we 
consider the steady progress of the state, in almost 
sll that indicates decline of public character, and 
inUiridusI prosperity, there would seem lo be 
some organic defect in our systems, or some moral 
incubus weighing on the bosom of the slate, thai 
baffles all reasoning and defies all remedy. VVhere 
we turn our contemplation, where can we cast 
regards, without being struck by inelanchuly 
proofs uf delcrioralion in circumstances and charac- 
terJ by character we mean education, intelligence, 
mannerir poblic spirit, all the adornments of the 
gentleman, and the energy and knowledi^e of pub- 
lic history and of elementary rights, which distin- 
guished the patriot of our revoluliunary epoch, and 
;he first few years that succeeded? 

By circumstances we understand the means of 
.Lving free from debt, with a fortune adequate to 
keep houses in good order, farms in a course of im- 
provement, children well dressed, and in Ihe way of 
intellectual culture, with the granary and the meal- 
bouse, and Ihe dairy and Ihe cellar, well stored, 
and something in the cupboard, mare cheering than 
cold water, to refresh the weary traveller, and wel- 
: the worthy friend. Take your horse and ride 
for a day through the high way, or the by way, and 
what do you see on the road side? not the now 
house, nor even Ibe new shingle on the old one lo 
break off the peltings of the pitiless storm!— Where 
are the new fences, and plantations of fruit trees, 
and gardens, and lands, drained and irrigated, and 
rich dairies, and people well clad, riding on good 
horses, well caparisoned? where Uie souud of mu- 
sic, Ihe cheerful countenance, and Ihe jocund heart, 
the country dancing schools, and innocent frolicks; 
natural Iruils of a prosperous, and unerring signs 
of a happy population, such as even young 

living nisy remember to have seen in every 
,ly in the stale? Alas! allij decay and 
gfoom and despondency. 
"£ven those heBllhful sports that groc'd lljo peaceful 

Liv'd in each look, and brighten 'd all Ihe green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth aud manners are no more." 

A population of educated, spirited, intelligenli 
reasoning, principled, and honourable frtcmai, U 
fast dwindling into an uneducated, spiritless, unin- 
formed, popijjtce; our tide water counties if not 
telrograding, are stationary in population; Ihe many 
are in debt to the few; children are reared without 
education, classical or scientific; and however true 
it bCt that ''ffiiD made Ihe town, and God made 



the eountrr," yet the tountry is a picture of diti|>l- 
dation and despair, and the meana of Ihat refine 
ment which was once the well grounded boiit of 
the "gentleman rarmer"of Maryland, have departed 
without any remaining benefit, but the "benefit of 
the act." 

That such is the condition lo which we have been 
gradually desceuiling, it were vain lo deny. The 
Irulh is not always; but is it never lo be told? If 
indeed the disorder be without a remedy, then 
it were better Ihat the patient should not be ad* 
monished of his danj^er; let him sink in the confi* 
dence of his strength, and expire in the fatuout 
persuasion of a beullhrd and prolonged existence. 

tf- ViBGiKiA Brocoli — Whether it he that Ibeir 

pride does not run in that way, or that Ihey would 

modestly bide Ibeir lights, or how it is, we know not, 

but our Virginia friends so rarely boast of eieelleoce 

their horticultural or agricultural productions that 

: are the more pleased to make mention of ■ purple 

Broeoli, produce of the garden of Mr. T. Taylor, of 

Richmond, Virginia, ivbicli, a few days since, saj* 

correspondent, weighed Si pounds. "The CU* 

iference measures three feet three inches, and 



which he had previously sent to a neighbou 



O* Ma. Randolph. —Extracts from Ihe lellert of 
two much valued friends in Richmond, men of sound 
judgment and cullivaled lasle. One says: — 

"I sincerely regret Ibal your ofGcial nvocaliODI 
compelled you to leave Uichmond before you had 
fully explored our localities, or become better ac- 
quainted with our sociely, both male and Temale, 
and above all before the debates in our convention 
assumed their full inlerest, Mr. Uandolph, for Ihe 
first lime during our convention, made a speech 
eight or ten days ago, which rivetted the al- 
n of the audience for two hours, although he 
rose just before the usual time of adjournment As 
, specimen of oratory, the speech greatly exceeded 
ny thing 1 ever before witnessed, and Ihe aniiety 
hear him again surpasses all description." 

The other correspondent says as much in yet 
fewer words. 

"Itsndulph's speech on Saturday was Ibe most 
plendid one I ever heard — 1 never expect lo hear 
ts like again." 

!l?- The writer of a series of well written letters 
bearing the post-mark of Georgetown, D. C. is re- 
spectfully informed that No. I, uf the scries has not 
been received, aud thnt Ibe letters, though enter- 
taining and of good mural tendency, do not fall un- 
der any of Ihe heads that belong to this paper — de- 
voted as it is, almost exclusively, to practice agrienl- 
ture, domestic economy, horlicullure, and natural 
history. These letters would better suit some lite- 
rary and moral pciiodicat, and will be retained to 
lake any direction which may be given by Ibeir in- 
telligeiit author. 

8> We have received "A Trice Catalogue of the 
celebrated Chilton Biceding Stock, which was sold 
by auction, ;il Chilton, in the county of Durham, 
bngland, on Monday, 3 1st of Aui-ust, and Tuesday, 
III of September, 1333," which we bhall publish in 
our utxl, with some rcmaiks prepared to accompany 
il, under Ihe expcclaiiun Ihat wc might have insert- 
ed Ihem in this nambei. 

O" LiRQE Radish.— We have noiv in our offiee 
a radish weighing ten poimda and a half. It ig 131 
inches long, and SO inches in circumference in Ibe 
largest place, which is within a couple of inches of 
Ihe lower end. It appears lo be of the common 
scarlet kind, and resembles a large fat goose trusted 
for the spit. 
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ItT Once agaJD and for all, we mait repcitt thai in 
reprd to machinea, grain, 6te- we hIwijs publish oU 
IheinroriDatlonirehafe, and afler that, all commani' 
eatloni malt be addrcBsed to lbetniien(ori,wnifer(,or 
(^[<nli — time ii too preciona to emplov it in conduct- 
ing the cOTreipendenee of other pcaple. With all the 
diUKanee we can ute nefiod ourselTC* unable to dis- 
charge irrearagCB with oar own correapondcnlt in 
caaei I bat mutual Ij and properl; concern ua. In Ibe 
ca*e or ibe New Yorli Ihreabing macblne, apoken or 
in vol. It, No, 39, our readera are reap eel full; re rer- 
red to Sinclair and Moore, machine matteri, Balti- 
more, to be addreaaed by letlen post paid. 



THE HORSE ECLIPSE. 
Ha. Saumta: Harritom Co. Ky. Sept. 16, IBte. 

In Ibe American Farmer, vol Il,paBe 6l,;ou 
pablltbed an extract of my leller, and a certificate 
or L. Sherly, at Ibe perrormancea of a borae call- 
ed Eelipae, and on page 101, he replica, and aaya, 
"the certificate alludea to baa been altered to auit 
aome imposior'a own purpoaea." I did not qucation 
Mr. Sberly'a certificate myaelf, but others did, 
which induced me to request the pedigree and per- 
formances fully confirmed and autbenticaled by 
aome penon or persona, whose authority could not 
be doubled- When I aaw Mr. Sherlj'a reply, I ' 
tended ere tbii to hare had the matter fully inv 
tinted, and Ibe impoalor if possible detected, I 
it ba* not been conTenieiil for me to attend to il- 
Ihcrefore hare coocluiled barely to lend you a copy 
of Ibe certificDlei of Wm. Bowman of Lciin| ' 
aod Alexander Giveni of this county. It appears 
to me from those certificates, that llie imposilia 
now reals between Messrs. Sherly and Buwmai 
however, they can answer for ihemselret, and ii 
form Ibe public if neither of them, who then is. 
Youra, respectruliy, Wn. Liima. 

I do hereby cerlifj, that in 1826, I purchased 
blind bay horse of Wm. Bowman, of Leiin^ton, aa 
agent of Lewis Sherly, and in March 1836, Mr. 
Bowman gave me hit ceriiGcate or Ibe perrormancea 
ef said borae aa receired verbally from Mr- Sherly. 
And in 1837, Mr. Bowman handed a certificate 
aigned Lewis Sherly, which he said he had re 
ed enclosed in a leller to him by L. Sherly, a copy 
of which ia published in (he American Fitrmer,*' ' 
II, No. 8, pai;e 61. Alriikcbb GircKi. 

jhigtut to, ISIS. 



LivEBFoaL Markexi, Oel. 34. 

Since Tueiday we have received a moderate lup- 
ply of oats and or all other hinds of grain, flour 
and oatmeal. The impoita are very amall. Yea- 
terday a good demand sprang up for new wheat at 
Tueiday'i prices, and to-day an advance of Sd per 
bushel wai obiaineilj the aalea hare however only 
been to a limited extent, and in old Ibere bad 
scarcely been any aalea effected. Barley rather 
cheaper. Oati are at moderate request, and flour 
andoHlmealdullsale; wiihoulany alteration inpricei. 

Collon, Oct. 34 — I'be sales of cotton Ibii day, 

e estimated at 1500 bags. 

A letter from Liverpool, dated a4th ult. aaya— ''the 
crop of cloreraeed is understood to be deficient, and 
110 casks American have been sold at 59s. per cwL" 

LoifDON MlKKBTI, Ocl. fiS. 

Com Ete}tangt.~Titti luppliei of grain Ibia week 
e Dot coQsiderable, but there ii plenty of flour. 
be trade for wheat coniihuea very alack, and 
Monday'a terms are with difEcuily maintained. 

Prices Cwrtnt in ^tlon, JVbttmbtr 37- 
Jppltt, best, bbt. I.7G a f .!£. Btmt, while, bushel 

00 a I.S&. BuJ, mes«, bbl. 9.00 a ; cargo No. 1, 

60 a i No. S, 6.G0 a ■ Butttr, inspected, No. 

, nsw, lb. .13 a. 16. Ch<M(, new milk, ,6 a .8; skim- 
icd milk, £. a ,3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-sl. 6.0O a 
S5; Genesee, #0011 S. Ii; RjB,best, S.lfia 4.U0. Orm, 
Cora, bu.. 62 a63i Rye, .75 a .')8iBarlej.6-liOaU.40 a 
.46. Hi^'-I^d, tst sort, new, lb. .8 a SJ. Port, dear, 
bbl. IG B IS; Navy, mess, li.OO a ItM; Cargo, No. 1. 
12.00 a It.EO. Sctdi, Herd's Grass, bushel, a.OOj Oreh. 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 9.00; Rye Grass, 4^00; 
Tall Meadow Qsli Grass 3.00; Ked Top .6! a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .3S a. GO; White Honeysuckle Clover, 3S a .SO; 
Red du. Northern, .1 a .8 ; French SuearBeel I. GO; Man- 
gel VVurzel . Wool, Merino.full blood, waahed,.SS n 

'" ' do. unwashed, .10 a.iS; d o. three-fourths, wash- 
a .33, do. half blood, .28 ■ .30; do. quarter, 
washed, .SG n .^G; Native, washed ,IG a .16; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .ib a 3G; do. 3d Sort, .26 a.l7; do. 



ALMANAC. 



18M. Sun. Length 

Decehbex. Rises. Sets, of days. 



Saturday, 5 

Sunday, Q 

Monday, 7 

Tuesday, 8 

Wedncaday,.. 6 

Thureday 10 

Friday, 11 



apinn 



I, 30 a .3:. 



LATEaT FOREION NeWS. 

iDlelUgenee one day later than that contained ii 
our laat haa been received at New York from Eng- 
land. There is nothing of much interest to our 
reader* in the papers received. A private letti 
asieila, that Ihe manufacturing districts of England 
•re in a alale of extreme digfess, notwithstanding 
the atatemenis of n>iniaterial papers to the contrary. 
An extensive failure hnd occurred at York, — the 
house of Messrs. Armstrong. (I is mentioned at 
probable, llial the Emperor of Russia will modiTi 
the treaty of peace with Turkey, at the sugr"' '' ' 

if other powers, to as to make it more salif^f- <... 

o hia allies, and probably more capable " -"■ 

•an by Turkey. Accounts from Gf— 
•at on Ihe ni^ht of ■' e 7ih of O'^'^l... 
ono was experienc' ''"re, ■-''--. ■-'— 

.■clock a! night unti, ■— '. . j 

^nd that great ap""'- 

l)« safety of the . _....^. .,,., 

:iie difficulties of ihe Bap- ~ "' 
'<^vs been caused by a tt.^... >.. 

JOB Miguel, who wanted "-"--^ 

"*■- country ia reprer— ■— 

-.— 4n-' ■■"•ry ■'■•*'e.^ ■ ... . .«-. 

,erly ■>. '■' '" -nc ..it-mcou . "> 



Priett Currtnl in JVete York, Abtwmber 38. 
Bees-wax, jellow .SS a .— . Collmi, New Orleaoi .t\ 
B.lti; Upland, .81 a .11; Alabama, .8i a 11. CsUon 
fi'SX<>V>Hempyd. .iaa.21;Flai.l8a.]8. flax, Ame- 
rican, 7 a 8. fluMtit, rough, cask 8.75 a 10.00; clean — ; 
noiB-, N, York, bbl. G.37t a G.GO; Canal G.371 aG.tlt; 
Bait. Howard sl.G.874 a B;Rtcbmondcity milla,6.ait; 
country,— a 6.37i; Aloiand'B, S.SliaG.lB; Frederlcka- 

burg G.2G ■ G.31ti Petersburg. fi.S1\ a Rye Flour, 

S.tOa3.7G; Indian Meal.per bbl. 2.7S a ; per hhd 

1S.G0 a . Grain, Wheat, Vir. l.OG a 1.08; N. Cam, 

— a — ; Rye, North, 65 a 87; Corn, Yel. Nor. -48 a 
.G8; Barley, .gia — ; OaU.Soutb and North,.SOa .37; 

Peas, white, dry 7 bu ; Beans, 7 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. iV<- 

vuimu. Beef, mess 7.7G a 8; prime £.374 a G.76; cargo 

a4.SG;Bulter,N. Vork, .1! a. IG; shipping, .8 " 

Lard, .G a .6; Pork, mess 11.00 a 11. GO; prime 8. a 

ea^o a ; Hams, Va., per lb. .0 a .10; Norther^ 

.8 a .10. AiccLGOa .3. Totocco, Virginia .4^ a. 6 a. 7: 

Kentucky, .4 a. 6 a. 7. 

Prices Cvrrtnl in Philadelphia, December 1. 

£(Cfuax,yolloiv— , a.23; ifenni, bushel $1.00 a I.IG| 
Set/, mess tOa 10.60, prime 8 aS.GO.cargo 7; CvJIer, No 
1 , .84 a — , No, !, 6. a—; Collon, New Urleans ,Si a .1 " 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 9. 
10; PtulhcM, South. .34a.se, West. .S3a. 34; FUx.li 
a. 8. ffcur.Hup.G.SG; fine,G.O0a— ; Rye 3.GSi a 3.76; 

Com meal, hds. 12.25 a , bis. a2,S6; FUsnteil, 

cask a ; bu. i.iGal.iO; 6r«n, Wheat 1.02 a LOG; 

Rye .GO a.G3, Corn I- e. while, .44 a — , 1. c. yellow, .44 
a .46, u. 0. round, .GO a .—, Oats .30 a .36, Barley, Ps. 
.GO a. 65; do. East. .68 a. 67; bUek-eyed Peas .40 a .60. 
Hama, Jersey ,9 a .10, Virginia .3 a .S, Western .71 a. 8; 
Mnnp,220a22G-,LariJ,.6a.7; Oii.linseed, BSseS; Pork, 

mess, 12.00a , prime 11.60 a 12; cargo 10,00 a 10.25; 

Ri«,C.S0a3.2(; ro6aees. "entucky .6a .7, Vir. .41 a ,1; 

)rDaJ,oomman was*--' "<b.», half blo^-' 'fla | 

three ai« - ■ b'- ■• '"II blood ! tl- —- 



* 34 

3 44 

4 CI 

6 67 



Uoon— Full Moon, 10th 8 h, 81 m. Uon. 



BAXiTIMOaa PKIOBS OnxKXlTT. 



CorrttUdfor IJu .Smcricaii Farmtr. 

BitLTiHOBi HiBBEts. — A Small reduction wUI be B^ 

Ueed in the prices of Dour and grain. Howard atrael 

flour ia telling from wagona at ft. live AJnA. — Beef 

on the hoof continuea the same aa at our last 

Tobacco-— Seconds, aa in quali^, 4.00 a B.OO; d». 
ground leaf, 6,00 a IS.OO.— Crop, common red, 4.00 a 
6.00; brown and red 6.00 a 7,00; Sue red, B.00« 19.M1 
wrappery, suitable for segara, 1.00 a 18.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a 2S.0O.— Pina Tallow, 
00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00, — Bappahan - "^ 
.— Eentucky, £ne, 4.60 a 7.00, The li 



and 14 hi^eads Ohio.— Total 288 ti 

FLooa — beat white wheal family, \tM a t.lt—w^ 
per. Howard at. 6.26 a — ; city JiilIa,4.B71et.U; Su^ 
quebanna, — . Cobh Miai., bbl. 2.60 ■ I.ISI— ^Srair, 
best red wheat, .65 a. 98; best white do. 1.05 a 1.10; 

ordinary to good, .80 a. Coav, old white, ,41 • .4St 

yel..4lB.43;new,.S7— KtE, .46a.47— Oa*B,.STa. 

BaaNSiLlOs Peas, .66 a — Clotbb bbbv, 9.7Sa4 

— TiHOTBT,— 1.60-ORCii*ai) Qbass, t.OO— Iiald% 
— .a :.60 — Lucerne .S71b. 60 lb. — BaRLBT,.AO a.Cfr— 
Flaisbcd, 1.20— Cotton, Vir. .>! a.IOl LoD. .11 a. II 
— Alab..9t. .11— Teon. .91. .lO-N.Car. ,14 ■.»*-. 
aeo..9a.l0— WmsEBT.bbda. 1*1 p. .t3ia.~j inbblt. 
.26 B 16— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. ,1< a. It- 
washed,. 1 8 a. 20 — crossed, .20 s.ll—thraa-qnaitorfM 
« .30-fall do. -SO a .SG, accord's to qual. — Hbmp, Kudk 
ton, |1I0b 226 iCountry.dew-rottad, 120a 14(^wal«^ 
rotted, 170a ISO— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bU. 
6.60; do. trimmed, 6.60 — North Carolina, No. I, — a 
G.60 — Herrings, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. 1.71 a : 

Mackerel, No. I,— ■ 6.26; No. C, 6.76 a Ha, B, 

4.00 a BicDH, hame.Balt. cured, .Ba.tt — Faa- 

thers, .59 a. Plaster PariB,cai|^ price par ton, 4.ai^ 

ground, I.tSbbl.— Prime Beef on thehoof,4.0Da4.n. 
—Pork, 4.60— Pine Wood, by the viwel load, I,U to 
2.60; by the single cord, 1.76— Oak Wood, tqr Iha Ten*] 
load, S.2G to S. 15— Hickory, 4.50. 
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AazuoTr&Tvus. 



'"it b prlof billy s» manufnclutiu iinO eommcrce leoil 
IB insnua iii« fnIiiE at iLErlcalluriil {iroduelloua, hikI tn 
extsnd Uinir Bn|>l|<ialion It) the innl« aixt eamforlB of 
■ndclv, thil >li«y ilvitm tha rooturitig cato of govero- 
aiflOl/' [PntidrtU JatlaBii'' JU*mg«. 

[Th« jurt »iinirmf!it m w*I1 etpreweJ bj tb« ve- 
twna PmUtt m itie bend of ihe icaveriimenl. i> ap- 
iwofirialcly run oul siid well rlaljofatHil, if «o uiay 
JD My, in llie [oHuwinif e»w«j;] 
ON THE IMPOBTANCK OF AGRICULTURE 
TO A NATION. 

M Ibe »bund»iiM of cnpilal is the pfincipiil 
of emplojmcnl 



;uUut« Icii 



any nwt firsncfa of bii>inr)> lo incrcabo the gtntral 
e»pil»lor»iuiu(itry.ilO]ii.liiithe inme propotlior 
nuie rffeoluslly prumole Iho cmjiloyiueiil of » peu- 
ple. To pto»« Hint ii Joe* pa»(s* ih'i lemlsucy. I 
nay he« cii* n" Boihorily lu which (be mott emi- 
uatii paliliral cronoiuUu how wiib deference- Adam 
Stniilt iBy*— "No fiiiwlcHpiUl pul» info motion ■ 
KTca'ef qUBKlily otproJueliBt lutiotit tliM Ibntofttw 
faTnii^r. Nolonly hUliibourinj: scrvsiita, but hi* k- 
boutKigralilf.K" producljvolKbourerH. In siricul' 
ttir« loo. naluic InhotirB sl'iog with man; ^nil lboi>|;h 
|i«r UUooj co«n no oKpcnsc. its produce hu il» raluf^. 
ftt well a» that of iho mosleipontirii wotimtn, Th« 
most impotunl opcMtions of agtleQUure Mcm in 
lendeil not »o much (o increase, though (ley do that 
too, « 10 dirrtl Ihc ferlility of oatutB l»»srdi (h« 
produciion of plants moil protilable to m»i. A n«ld 
Dtergrown wilb hciur» and bnimliles msj reqinnlly 
aroduce »■ ptcftt n. nuaniity of regel»hlB» a>lb« Le»t 
eiiiliMlcd »Wy«'d or corn tidd. Planitn(!»nd lil- 
lai;« rwqoeutly .«gu'«le. more than Ibey auiuilo.fhe 
«Cli»e ftrliliry «r n-lnre; and »«« all Iheir Ibour, 
« ltf**l pan of Iho work alway* rrniaiiii lob. done 
hi her The labourersand lubouiii.g CBllle,b»re- 
for«. employed in .gricullure, not only 0«Miot, hkn 
UiB wdckraen in m.nurncturM, the reproduclioroC a 
nlue equal 10 Ibeir own coniuidplion- ur to lb; "■ 
piUl «2idi employ* lb*™, '"S't" ""^'f;/rT 
Cr oo.ibe wme lu=i2 wnUr «""''•."' * '^= 

ffi a%4aL quantity of P-J,;'^^!",^"; f- 
■I.T euual cap t»l rmployed in urnoinciurM, Out in 
nroWMion, too. to the quafllity ' ^'wluc.,.e Ubonr 
Kloy- "add. « mucl. BrM'*-l"« to ihe.nnu- 
.Ip^d^Llof tb. land Hnd '-t^f." ."'/.^"""''J-'.'i 
.h^real wealth nnd «"»«r;„V*m^Xt 'j It^. 
•tl the wiy» In which i» oap.lf-»n "• «^ploj«d. |l i, 
hu far (Ae moil oJoonloS""" ■"'pT- , , 

^C number. cmrdSyed' »Rr.c« lure, in .nch 
loo "- Pri.iict">d KngUnd, have by 

S?a b, "...".. to" ■ •"■■ '' 'V r "?" '""• 
;„ 5,1;. .o..i>i".Mi •■'I, '" """■'" ,"••• «•• 

TiiviKl in «nt o'hor ipec.it uuuusl litliour. and, 

OTOlijimnl !■•• loiit'h"- k" >«ty cireoanmc. 
jXKjine lmi„rfUI«"p.l.<." I. ~ ~"..Jc- 
nblp ■ porlio' 



n of tke iiottio". mbaitW cnlitl« ,(. 
1. ... ih,. ii.asl mnr cncouitEcmEiir. and ii 

'.';;'l;;i"ionKUn «i.r "• •« --■»««« tb. 

jreateti and '"<'•» '""P"' 



of labour and 



^liaJlli 



— . , .«.n RinulaLr onllii Uii* Country lo contain 
ISSoT.™ .mpk.I>a 1»»8 «»»». M.«<«>iM« T. 

JSE!S. oVkw tap''"""'' — 



Ue«ile) ibe multitudes lo whom iho euliuto of the 
eatib affords luirotdiale emplofioenl. It tndiiccily 
giiea occupation lo many inore, lu a grualer dejsri 
Ihao any other branch of labour nhwtorei; for, i 
simuch Hi it i* (be tnoit conducive lo long life (nnd 
we may add,— Iboogh at Ihe pruent dny regarded 
at an iivil,— lu jiopulation alio,) it nccciMrily ooca> 
slona ib*e grtaloM detnaod for the arlllicinl nccewa- 
rivs of eiT«t«ncc, and iWeby indireidy employ) 
more artisan* and rnaniifaeturers ibao any other. 

Agriculture ii nol only (he great source of eia- 
[iloyinrnl to a pcofile, but when carried lu perfec- 
lion, (ccurc) thai einplnymcni more effectually Ihsn 
nnyDlbcr occupation nbatcfer. iVIannf4clur«» and 
commerce are nol neaeotarily confined to suy cotin- 
rry.boxever vi((0C0U9 and lloutiahing they may Im al 
any one period, 'faxes, upprctiion, ciril comma 
I ion a, foreign war, and a lliouaaiidolbcrcauie«,may 
check, diecourafc, or tolallj' aunlbilale ibero. and 
deprive iti nalivci of Ihoac «ourcM of employDieni 
which once engaged muliituden. To this, ample 
icilimony is borne by those onco Rreat commercial 
itatca, which al present c>i*l* only in nnme. When 
capilal, on (be contrary, i» laid aul in highly culii- 
valini; lh«earlh, il not only alfordt ox tcniive em- 
ployment to the preaeni, but aeeure* it to fulure ge- 
nerationt- Of balh Ihete ejrcum«tancei, one coun' 
try in Burope alTards a Mriking demonstration; I al- 
lude to the Neiheilandi; a brief review of the no- 
cient and present slate of which wilt prove the ju»- 
liee of the obsetvation. and ihe general uliliiy of 
agricullure lo a alale. 

The Ncthcrlnnds in general, and the prntinee of 
Flandcr* io parlicolAr, <bouj;h now cultivated and 
improved lo the ulmoal, sRoided at ono period s 
very diffeicnt prospecl. The vast lorcsl of Ardrn- 
nea overiptoatl and rendered uielris almost Its 
whole extent. The Counts of Fljmicra were, oii 
(his BccuunI, aljled the t'orestEfs of FUndcta. The 
country wa*, br>id». covered with marahcs and itj|;- 
nanl waters. Th* Scbeld.unreslrained by Ihe hand 
o( man, ovcrAowed it* level banlu, deluged ihe 
nciKhbouring pUini, and rendered ihem al once 
bulb dcaolnie and unhealihy, Ayrioiliure has rf- 
fccled the ivoDdcrful change now observable: intro- 
duced first by Ihe montcfi, and adopted aflerwards 
by lbs peaaanls. it made rapid advaneei to perfec- 
tion, tn proportion as the latter wrru relieved from 
Ihe feoda) nppreation, aud eeoured from the rapaciiy 
of their lords. The maiiufaclories afierwards as. 
laUithed in Ihe ciiic* of Flanders, afforded addi- 
tional encouragenienl to Ihe cullivaiion of Ihe coun- 
try. They doubly promoted »» progress lo perfeo- 
liau: Ihe husbandman, aecure of a ready marltel 
for bis productions, in ihe rising consumption of the 
croHdcd lownsi was invited lo increase his exer- 
lioDsi and, by auginenling bis capiln], waa enabled 
1 cfl'cclually to eneeule (he necessary improve 
Is in hi* farm. The ailventuroui merchant, not 
linding sufficient tcope fur (he employment of bi« 
wealUi In coraiucrce, or allured by tho nnlural ut- 
IracIioMs of Iho country, exerted the same vpiril in 
culuvatioo whiuh he had prcriourly doue in Itade, 
and, by securing hie riche* ill Ihe salt, rendvrpd 
iheir bencfile permanent lo future Keneralloiia. The 
|irinee« of Flandera afforded peeulinr cncoiirsge- 
ment to Ihcae excriions, and judiciiiunlr heatuweil 
premiuiD* on Ihoae wbu excBUed in this ihn most 
useful of all oeuupaiions. I'he effects of an fortu- 
a cnmbinHlion of etfcu(n*(Rnras soon became 
vitible. As early as ihe twcinh cenlury. Ihe foreets 
of Flanders were exiirpatcd; ciinaU were furmud, 
'hich it once druined (he country, atjd opened a 
cummunicalion between its moit disianl ditlricta. 
The Sehehl, redrained lo i(.» prq|>er bed by (he ne- 
ceMary nrccsulioni. uu longrrdeiolaledlhe cnunlry 
it ahoulii cnriclii Ihe aoil was laid open lo the bene- 
ficial influence of ili« atiuoipbere, and Klanden be- 
e»9» tke m9H fcftik uid cuIUvated portion of £.0; 



A verieiy uf well known caufMrOol hen* Mcea- 
*arj to be coumefaled, bsve hvg sinM ilrprieed 
lliiiaa rouiiiriea of Ihe eouimr.reit nhich lliryoace 
liOBscsarit; their Hpneulturc however, fnela no de- 
L*ny, nnd lUll alforiJa (uipluymenl (o the nuBicrous 
inhsbilanu. ^'he manufaetiiru of LuuvaM have 
disai'prared; ihu trade of Antwerp, cuin|>arallf«lr 
■peakinj;. may be suld tu be tllhirl; b«t Ihe Sclila 
el' Ftandrn retain Iheir tiirlililyt their populatioa i* 
aui^meuled almnsl lieyond [latsllvli anil IhUf afford 
un irrefrdgablo proul thai jifrltuUuTe U Uu wotl 
loliil AiM(* fif' nalwnat pTOiptrily. Kien llie ravuts 
of war ar« not able 10 drprive agriculiuro of lao 
firm posaession of Ihe soil whli h it once obtains, 
In Ihe sixiccntb crnlurj — a peiind ihtituost unpraa- 
perout lu (beie provinces — whrn all their olher arta 
iWlined or diiappeiired, Ibe culiivniiouDf Hie earth 
relaincd its native vigour Their husbandtr, at the 
present day, it ia well known, is scHieeiy lo he 
ly part of Europr; (Wr popubiion 
(urpaised by none; iheir inhabltalds frti no waol of 
emtdoymcnt; and iheir comforlabte ba hi la I ions, 
wholesome fond, and llio decent conpelence lt>ey 
enjoy, etprese, in slrnng Icrnis, to the delishled tra- 
iler, that each sitarcs the plenly which pervades 
: llelila. 

Ihe present elate of Loinbanly and Tuscany 
ivonhl lead ua lo aim<l!ir«oncluaioni. Thuugli Iho 
mliforlune* ol Itnly, In the 6p«enih and aixleentli 
eenluilcl. Cffnaidcrably injoied Iho commerce and 
manufactures of their cities, the lurriiunding coud- 
Iry is Btill one of Ihc most vuKlvatud in Europe. 
If aiiv addiliunal proof were required, that agri- 
iliure i* ibe great and secure source of prosperity 
nod employ oieut la Ibe people, and (bat which eve^ 
~y Rovernmenl should principall; encourage, let the 
pinion of ihat eelebraieJ and leained French wri- 
ter, the iogenioin Rsyiinl, ho heard: "San* la 
.ullura dc* (erres, (oul cnmmaicc esl prieaitc; parcv 
ju'il roamine dcs premiers fondi, i^ui sunt lei pru- 
ductiuna de la nature. Lei nalions qui ue loni qu9 
matiliaws uu coinmer(«ntcs, out bien lea fruits de 
ammcrec; mala I'arbreui appartleni aua peuplea 
gricotes. L'Agricullure eel done la premiere, el 
la vJtriUble richeitae d'on etat. Tout eaeffel d<-pead 
et riaulle de la caltnre doa lerrcs. Elle Ciil bk fgm 
initrieure dea Mats. Kile y attire las riehesaei du 
dehors. Toute puissance qui vient d'Milleuri que do 
In lerre, est arliGcielte el prvosire, toil dan* )• 
physique, soil dan* le mural. L'industrie et ie com- 
merce qui ne a'exercenl pa^ on premier tieu «ut 
''agriculturo d'un pays, aonl au pouvoir dwt naliena 
iirang^re*, aiii pcureoi ou lea di»puler par I'emuhi- 
ion, ou le* ^ler par I'cnvie; soil «n ctablisianl la 
mOme iaduslrie chcx cllei. soil en lupprimsnl 
'expuiUIion de leurs aiaiidres en oeuvre, Mala un 
rial bien dvlVichr, hion cullivr. produit tea homieea 
ie* fiuits de la lcrre,ut les hcbettes par lea 
Ce «e soni paa lea dent* du dntgoo qu'il 
r cnfanlrr Irs suldais qui as d^lruisenli 
il de Junon. qui peupU le ciel d'uais mul- 
lilude innombrable d'^iloilca-" 

ba imagined, however, from what haa 
be«« advanced, that I desire to hoe iDanufaeluree 
ditcuuragsd. On the contrary il ia evideni (hal a 
number uf nianufaclurers atlord many and canii- 
derabte enouurHgumeiils to agrieultnre, and uaetui 
cmpluyiueul lo inanj' of Ibe people. They raise a 
near and ready niarliet for ihc surplus produce of 
Ihe buabaodman't labour. They tlioiulnlc hiua Ib 
industry and employmcnl, by prvseniing rariou* ar- 
ticlci nf convenience or oruanieut Id bts porchaie' 
and Iho capital nci)uimd by Ihem i* once nlilmalelf 
laid oul in Ihe ouUiniion of ihe earih. Manulke- 
lure-s should, on Iheae and many uther aceowol*, 
ever claim peculiar altenlion from Ihe legutalure, 
and nhould meet with every auialnnco eoneiMcftt 
with Ibe iulorrsts of Ihoae membcra of the eomiBu- 
ii;cd in Ibcmt&od ivbo almi^ Iota Um i 
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The pobifions, llii-ri-rorc, souKhl lo Lc es(Hblislied 
kre, thai nf h11 llie dllTBienl branclics o( Ubiiiir, as.- 
ricullure U Ihnt wliicli afTunls Ilia most proiluctlce, 
ificiire. and cMi-nsive employment lo llic [leoplp; 
(bnt commerce aiii] maiiuri<clurei rhoiilJ be cnrisi'ler- 
eil as ttiligcrvieiit lo Lis inlereils, nnd llinl lliey gliould 
not tie ciu-tiuraei-il bI the PxpErse Bnd lo tlie dciri 
nent □( [hodc eiii;H|CPd in ild piirtu'ili. A xcntible 
wriler of Ibc )\tl cenliirj- Rives ua some very judi- 
itioui reiiiHrks ujion llii< quesllon, and irilli which I 
eaiinat perliii|i« ninrcaiiprnpriHlrly coni-lude: — "Ag- 
Tirulluru and manurHCturns," cnyi he, "Hre lwin», and 
muat BlwHyg nai or wane, with earli nllier. It ought 
thererorc, Id Iib the object bolli or (be landed 
trading ititurcsts, lo encouragB apricnlli ' ' 
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Ltid lie cm^loHed, a i;rowlh of red 
Ukea pl.ice."— All Ibe.te italem 
doubt to be entertained of the 
of furetl timber; the fai 

cry Minn who bus lived in Ibe country, and lo 
s( cvny liilellieeni person in North America. I 
iterpriiiiiig royaler did not live to 
ii'rn critic for liii rudeness, and lo 
clion of seeing hia own leelimony ol 
turinus aril imereiliiig fuel in natural hialory con- 
nied by olbers. J. M. 

PhilaMr^ia, Jilay 1, 1889. 
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Sir,— In vol. iii. p. 3al. an extract is given from 
Evelyn's Idler lo Sir John Aubrey, slating Ihal 
beech Iriee i;rew in place of oaks wliirh had been 
cut down by his RrHTidfHlhcr,and that birch aurceed- 
ed beech vvbich bis brother had exiirpaled. In the 
United Stales, the spDnlaneoua succeasiun of limber, 
or a different kind frum that eul do»n, ia <vell 
known. In the Memoiri of the Philadelphia Soeitty 
for promotiiiB! JigrictdlvTt, vol, i., tliere are several 
papers on tUii, Biibjcel, by Ihc President, the lale 
Hlehurd Peti-is; by Dr. Measei by Mr. John Adlum, 
who bad lui.R been a surveyor in the new Betlletiienli 
in PcTintylvania; by Dr. CaldHell. in rcrerence tu 
Iha faiM 111 A'urib Cariilina.in MHisachusclls, an<l 
In New Jersey; and a coiilirmadoii uf il in the la^l 
inenlioned ulaie. bv Mr. Thomas V. I..eaniiiig. In the 
third volume, Mr Isaac Wayne, son of Ihe Aiiieri 
can general, Ihe late A. Wayne, also gives some in- 
terealing detdils re! peeling ihe appearance of limber 
Ireci, of a kind diSerent from Ihose which formei 
\j covered Ihe ground in his vicinity, and which had 
been cut down by an American army, when encamp- 
ed there in Ihe aulumn and winter of the year 1777 
and spring of Ihe following year One of the above 
writers refers IQ Ihe relation of Mr. Hearne, {Jovrncy 
to llie JfoTlhern Ocean, p. 453,) for Ihc fad of at 
berries growing up wild near Churchill river, ai 
Ihe interior parts of Ihe couolry, particularly in such 
places as bftve been formerly set on Sre; and for 
that of hips and raspberry bushes shoaling up in 

freat nuoibere, in burnt places, where nothing of the 
ind had ever been seen before. Cartwright is also 
quoted in proof of Ihe point. He observes that, "if 
through carelessness the old spruce woods are burnt, 
If by li);hlning. Indian lea first comes up, curranls 
.bilow, and after Ihem birch." {Journal qf l^rant. al 
Labrador, vol. iii. p. 3-25.) Nine years afler the pub- 
ication of this last work. M'Kenzie ••"'-'I that, land 
.overed with spruce pine and wh rch, when 

lid waste by fire, produced nolhin| -«• po"'"-':"' 
'nd yet the Edinburgh reviewer r li- —r-- «r' 
ndelicately declared his dis*— '■- ■"■■ 

'eceiilly we have additional i. " 

>.£t. lo Ifae manual on the — < .i, nw(i»<.- 

■ nntequenee of a resoluti- -i,—.- -t f^ 

• .^..ilatives of Ihe America- - . - >i">> 

, in (he ""'.nn of n"" I L a* . 



,iilract from an article ■' On the JVeeetiity and M- 
vttida^e nf inquiring ttieulificaUy into Ihe Praetteet 
and RttuUn of HorlicuUme. liyJ'isKFii Hatwakd, 
E»q.."pu/t(ii/ieiJ in Loudon's Gardener's Magasiru, 
for Au^Uil, IttaS. 

"ll is known, that when animal and vegetable 
substances are deprived of life, and left lo nalur 
pontaneous decomposition lakes place, by whi 
called fermenUtion; and il appears, that, during the 
>roeet9 uf llie pulrefaclire Termenlalion, cirbon 
liberaled in tln^ t^realest quantity, and reduced to 
Il is best ajipruprialed as food for plants; an 
ihe aanie lime, a part of the carbon, which 
ll by Ibis process, unites lo oxygen, and forma 
c Hcid gat.; and a pari aUo unites with hy- 
and forms carburetled hydrogen gie; and 
I Ibis stale ihe carbon ia diaaipateJ and lost 
to Ihe planls.— To prevent Ibis loss, and, as Ihey say, 
lo lacilitale putrefaction, ths 
id Ihe addition or quick lime to 
sa; but in this, I cunreive. ibey 
^; for. Ihe formation of carburet- 
led hydrogen gas being an inevitable cnnscquence ol 
pulrrfaeliim, any siibslanee that will prevent such 
formalion mifl be considered as ohstriiclinglHe pu- 
Irrl'aetive feniieiilntton. Quick lime, added to a fer- 



;nlin6 subalHnc 
ml B- -■ 



«illn 



doubt haa 



. . Ihe formallDn of 

uiiic Hr.Ki Ka*. but such a deconipnailion cannot 

yiLOriyiiioiis nilh pulrericiion— And fiirib.r. ■!- 

igh quicklime Hill baslen Ihe dei^om position of 

ml and vegetable matter and retain Ibe carbon, 

ill at Ibe same time form other compounds, 

;h are not soluble in walcr, and. therefore, al- 

t;h it prevenla one lo's, it will occasion another, 

a grodter. But. if lime be slaked before it be 

added tu the fermenling matter, il will equally facil- 

Is decomposition, and form other composition) 

till be perfectly soluble. Yet. however power- 

i an M^eal in vegetation, lirae may be; and 

there can be no doubt, that when properly applied, 

and under certain circurostanres. it is capable of 

producing Ihe most benefieial eSecIs; I belie ' ' *' 

will be found Ihal jl Is not the moat elGeient t 

produced by fire; nor that which acta with the [ 

est Tacility. in imparting In inert carbonaceous 

ter the active principles of fertility. 

"VVilh a view lo discover this, and thereby the 
means of preparing a substance that may be dissoh 
ed in water, and thus be capable of supplying plan 
with the reqiiisilc nouriahment without awaiting the 
result of the usual process of natural decompositi 
by the polrefaclive fermcniatlon. or of being under 
ihe necessiiy nf Blirring up the earth, or. when in 
pots, of cbaninng Ihe soil, and Ihut disturbiog the 
roDls. 1 made a great number of eiperime nts; ai ' 
Ibe substance " *•■->• I found to be the most elSclenl 



Are in 'he habit of cultl- 
loil perfectly destitute of 
acenua maiier, to attain the ulmoal sise to 
I had ever seen Ihem grow in the moat lumri- 
ant soil; and such plants were thus brought to frtia> 
tify at a much earlier period, and with greater vigor, 
by any other means or supply of food. ITw 
or clotted part of Ihe blood could not be made 
ible, unlil reduced liy decomposilion; and aa 
the pulreraclive fermentalion was unavoidably at' 
■ended with obnoxious efQuvia. I al first reduced it 
by lime; but although thus rendered soluble, and 
produclive of fertility, il was not so much so as the 

The writer then gives the result.* of cbemicil 
analysis of Ihe ?erum and crasiamennim of bload, 
and stales Ihal -the difference, then, in these sub- 
stances appears to he that crassamenlnm conUiai 
no alkaline sails, and Ihe serum no fibrine;" and 
cpncludea that the "absence or pre.ience of carbn 
detPimines Ihe degree of ferlilily of Ihe soil; bnt 
we alio diccovpr the most efficient principle <K 
agent fur rendering available lo plants, and such ai 
appears prepared fur Ihe purpose by nature, vfbldi 
is alkali. 'Ilie alkaline salts have, no doubt, beea 
occasionally noticed ns being produclive of ferti- 
lity, but as their principles of action were not ua- 
derstood.or not properly defined, Iheir uljlitj has 
never been established. I have never seen alkaline 
sails de»crioed as necessary or valuable ingredient* 
in Ihe fool of plant* in any chemical work. Wt 
know Ihal alkaline salts are the production of rep- 
lablea, hii as has been observed, Ihc result of ac- 
tual expeiimeni proves Ihal alkaline sails do not )»- 
part ferlilly lo soils that are deatitule of carboni- 
ceous milter, and by the recent experiments of Sir 
Humphr Davy, it appean Ihal alkaline salts are 
I. ar hey were previously eoiisiilered lo be, ele- 
enliry siilislances. bul compounds, formed of a 
Plain- subsIancR and oxygen; and that such me- 
IbcBubsIanee has such an affinity for oxygen, that 
cmnol ftxi'l in a separate state in contact with 
I'ff, Any Idea, then, Ihal alkaline salts are re- 
'.and Ihuslaken upbyplanU 



every rcsp-- 



eiples to ibi 
e to sustain plants in heallh 
im, or watery part of blood. 
"dotted part, orcrassamen- 

^w d' '■ taken from an ani' 

.^..w. -' pouring aauf- 
- ■»f t' -"il, to sat"" ••- 



si not be enterlained." 



Th^l,il No.of Loudon's Gardener'* Magaiine, 
in noticins som.agriuultural addresses, sent froa 
Ihi- eounlry, sa,, |i u gratifying lo mark Iha 
spread of agrieult„| gcjen„e and industrious pur 
Buila in the llniK- Stales, (n speaking of three 
Addressei deliverenbefore the Agricullural Soeio- 
ties of Soulb Caiolift, hy Messrs Hemy, Seabrook, 
and Townsend. the Uiior <Hys,"they are wrillen 
with very conbideral^ ability and knowledge of 
Ihe aubjcci; and we sjwk with the utmost impar. 
Iiality, when we say. tai during Ihe rage for igri- 
culluriat societieB whic. eiitted in Endand soiM 
y*"" "?"■ "" ?"^ ?■*■''?; "Pffffed. not ew« tAmi 
aj Air JOtn fimemr or frlhur Young, al all to it 
compared icUh them, eithtfor txttniive knoattdg* *" 
the tulject, or louad genal t"to. ".. -gri'v^h'"' '• 



Alexander Ihe Great (Serving It... 
which a peaianl repeatef threw a p 
eye of a needle, ordereAat a peck of peas shoo" 
be given him as a rewai of hia ahill. For a •!»•■ 
lar display, on the partf the £diior of ibe A> 
culiurist.we assign himbvo lari iotr*Dea anil . 
radish, while we presen* ' i"M- ■ "tl uim^ikii. 
worthy of consideration 

IFhcal. Afarmer.inf...^,.,,.^,.,.^. ._ 
se— "' from 831 acres oWnd, Ihe snnr a-,„uB*t'» 
leet. -"drt-i -'' rtirly > bushels of pwd wbea 

■tould lake vjmrA ff' 
i«j_.-- ■ • ■•"• '•diihea to bn_ 



No. a9-*VoiH ii.i 
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A PRICE CATALOGUE OF THE CELEBRATED CHILTON BREEDING STOCK, 
Which was »old by auction^ [by Mr. Fell,) at Chilton, in the county qf Durham, England, on Jionday, 31#/ of August, and Tuesday, \a <if September, 18«9. 



No. 
1 



3 
4 



5 
6 



Age. 
8 



7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 



23 



24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



9 

8 
13 



8 
7 



33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 



5 
5 

5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
3 
3 



3 
3 



2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



Got by 
Cato 



Cato 

Cato 
Jupiter 

Fhrmer 
Syntax 



Syntax 
Syntax 

Achmet 
Bonniface 

Syntax 
St. Alban's 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

SatellUe 
Do. 

Do. 



COWS, HEIFERS, &c. 

Dam by Pope, grandam Flora, by Favourite, great grandam, 
Nymph, by the White Bull, g. e. grandam, Lily, by Fa- 
vourite, g. g. g. grandam. Miss Lax (own sister to Lord 
Bohngbroke's dam) by Duke, g. g. g. g. grandam Lady May- 
nard. Favourite's grandam, .... 

Dam by Jupiter, grandam by George, g. grandam by Chilton, 
g. g. grandam by Irishman, g. g. g. grandam B. . 

Dam by Sir Oliver, grandam Flora. See No. 1, . 

Dam by Sir Oliver, grandam Raspberry, by Trunnell, g. gran- 
dam Strawberry, by Favourite, g. g. grandam Lily. See 
JNo. 1,. . » • . . • 

Dam by George, grandam by Chilton, g. grandam by Irish- 
man, g. g. grandam B. . 

Dam by Ciiarles, grandam by Henry, g. ^ndam Lydia, by 
Favourite, g. g. grandam Nell, by the White Bull, g. g. g. 



grandam Fortune, by Lord Bolingbroke, g. g. ff. g. gran- 

Hubl 
grandam, bre^ by 5lrT Maynard, 
Dam Newby, 



dam by Foljambe, g. g. g. g. g. grandam by 
g. g. g. g. grandam, bred by Mr. Maynard, 



)bick, g. g. 



SatellUe 



Do. 

Richard 

Do. 

Satellite 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 



2 
2 
2 
2 



Dam by Charles, grandam by St. John, g. grandam by Chil- 
ton, g. g. grandam Nymph. See No. 1 , 

Dam by Jupiter, own sister to No. 4, 

Dam by Farmer, grandam by Cato, g. grandam Cowslip, by 
St. John, g. g. grandam Flora. See No. 2, 

Dam, No. 5, .... 

Dam, No. 2, . . # . 

Dam, No. 4, .... 

Dam by Charles, grandam Newby, 

Dam, No. 1, . . 

Dam by Cato, granlam by Charles, g. grandam by St. John, 
g. g. grandam N}mph. See No. 1, 

Dam, No. 5, ..... 

Dam by Farmer, grandim by Jupiter, own sister to No. 4, 

Dam by Cato, grandamby Jupiter, own sister to No. 4, 
Dam, No. 2, ..... 

Dam by Cato, grandam by St. John, g. grandam by Chilton, 
g« g* grandam Nympi* See No. 1 , . 
im by Fanner, gra«aam by Cato^ g. grandam by Charles, 
g« g* grandam by *St. John, g. g.g. grandam by Chilton, g. 
g. g. g. grandam Nymph. See No. 1, . 
Dam by H'Ughton, grandam by Jupiter, g. grandam by George, 
g. g. ganaam by Chilton, g. g. g. graudam by Irishman, 
g. g- > • S' grandam by B. 
Dam Farmer, grandam own sister to No. 4, 
Dam V Jupiter, grandam by Charles, g. grandam by Wind- 
sor g- g- grandam by Chuton, g. ^. g. grandam by Colonel, 
Daroby Cato, grandam by Sir Ohver, g. grandam Young 

Ly? by St. John. Sec No. 1, . 
Da»» No. 1, 
D?), No. 5, ...... 

D«, Newby the younger, .... 

I>n by Houghton. See No. 23, . 
Im by Syntax, grandam by Farmer, 
Jim by Syntax, grandam by Cato, g. grandam Cherry, by 
Sir Oliver, g. g. grandam Charmer, by Chilton, g. g. g. 
grandam Merry Lass, by Favourite, g. g. s. g. grandam by 
^^^9 g* g* g* g* S- gr&ndam bred by Mr. Newby, and sold 
to Mr. Charles Comng, ..... 

Do. am. No. 8, 

Do, ^ani by Syntax, grandam Newby, 
Do. ^am, No. 6, 
Do, ^ara by Whitworth, 
Do. >ami No. 1, 
Do, )a»n» No. 2, 
2)o. )am. No. 3, 
Do, ^am. No. 4, 
/>o. )am, No. 6, 
Do. ^am by St. Alban^s, grandam by Cato, g. grandam by Sir 
Oliver, g. g. grandam Flora. See No. 1, 
JtfonorcJiPam, No. 13, • . . . 

Do. Dani by Cato, grandam by George, g. grandam by Chilton, 

g. ff. grandam by Irishman, g. g. g. grandam by B. 
X>o. Dam Dy Houghton. See No. 23, • 
Do. ll^ani by Fanner, grandam own sister to No. 4, 



When 
Bulled. 



Nov. 26. 

June 7. 
Mar. 26. 



April 12. 
July 28. 



May 24. 
Jan. 5. 

Jan. 1. 
April 15. 

Nov. 8. 
April 23. 

Feb. 3. 
Feb. 23. 
Aug. 1. 
July 28. 

July 15. 
Nov. 24. 

May 19. 

June. 
Feb. 2. 

Mar. 25. 



Nov. 11. 

June 26. 
April 11. 

Mar. 3. 

April 4. 
July 28. 
Aug. 2. 
May 12. 
April 12. 
Mar. 29. 



July 30. 
Mar. 3. 
Feb. 9. 
Feb. 3. 
April 27. 



. • 



. • 



By what 
Bull. 



Satellite 

Monarch 
Monarch 



Monarch 
Childers 



Childers 
Monarch 

Monarch 
Childers 

Monarch 
Monarch 
Monarch 
Monarch 
Matcliem 
Childers 

Childers 
Monarch 
Satellite 

and 

Childers 

Magog 

Monarch 

Childers 



Magog 



Waverly 
Monarch 

Childers 

Childers 

Childers 

Whisker 

Magog 

Magog 

Childers 



Childers 
Monarch 
Monarch 
Monttrch 
Magog 



Bought by 



Messrs. Adamson and 

[Holmes, Ireland, 
Mr. Maynard 
Mr. Crawley, 

lBet(/brdshire. 

Mr. Willey 

Mr. Crawley 



Lord Althorp 
Mr. Arrowsmith 

Mr. Adamson 
Mr. Cattle 

Sir T. Sykes 
Lord Huntingfield 
Mr. Whittaker 
Lord Althorp 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Reed 

Mr. Latouche, Dublin 
Mr. Archbold, Dublin 

Mr. Dinning 

Lord Althorp 
Capt. Barclay 

Lord Althorp 



Mr. Adamson 



Mr. Beesley 

Mr. Cusacke, Ireland 

Lord Althorp 

Mr. Archbold 
Capt. Barclay 
Mr. Latouche 
Lord Althorp 
Mr. Dawson 
Mr. Latouche 



Mr. Peters, Cornwall 

Lord Huntingfield 

Mr. Duncombe 

Ditto 

Not sold 

Mr. Holmes, Ireland 

Mr. Latouche 

Mr. Peters 

Mr. Dawson 

Lord Althorp 

Mr. Adamson 
Sir T. Sykes 



Mr. Latouche 
Lord Althorp 
RtHon.C.Arbathnot 



Price. 
Gui. 



130 

70 

44 



25 
24 



31 
31 

52 
21 

33 
69 
140 
145 
25 
36 

73 

54 

47 

30 
150 

72 



35 



30 
21 

36 

37 
73 
60 
38 
31 
69 



66 
40 
94 
69 

115 
78 
50 
48 
42 

78 
32 

78 
52 
26 



Remarks. 



Moderate, short of hair. 

Horns droop— ffood. 
Bad udder, mooerate. 



Poor, indifferent. 
Hind quarters bad. 



Poor, bad'udder. 
Fair. 

Bad udder. 
Moderate. 

Calved a bull calf, indxT 
Fair. 

Good. 
Indifferent. 
Bad teats. 



Good. 
Good udder. 



[good. 



Not in calf, doab 

Slipped hip— good. 
Fair 

Indifferent. 



Fair. 
Bad. 

Indif. black tips (boras.) 

Indifferent. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Bad. 

Indifferent. 

Grood. 



Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hind quarters poor. 

Not offered. 

Tail too high, good. 

Indifferent. 

Fair. 

Black nose, indiflfereat. 

Good, indif. hind qrs. 

Fair. 

Diseased neck, Ikir. 

Black nose do. 
Do. do. 

Indifferent. 
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No. 


Age. 


47 




48 




49 




50 




51 




52 




53 






Men 




old 


54 


9 


56 


7 


56 


10 


57 


9 


58 


9 


59 


8 


GO 


10 


61 


3 


62 


11 


63 


7 


64 


12 



Got by 

Monarch 
Do. 
Do. 

Falstaff 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



COWS, HEIFERS, &c. 

Dam, No. 11, 

Dam, No. 10, ..... • 

Dam by Cato, grandam Cherry, by Sir Oliver, g. grandain 

Charmer. See No. 32, . 
Dam, No. 9, ...... 

Dam, No. 6, ...... 

Dam by Syntax, grandam by Fanner, 
Dam by Farmer, grandam by Charles, 



Monarch Dam, No. 20, 

Do. Dam, No. 4, 

Do. Dam, No. 5, 

Do, Dam, No. 13, grandam No. 4, 

Do. Dam, No. 14, grandam Ncwby, 

Do. Dam, Newby the younger 

Do. Dam, No. 26, 

Do. Dam, No. 16, 

Do. Dam by Satellite, grandam by Cato, g. grandam by Charles, 
g. g. grandam by Windsor, g. g. g. grandam by Chilton, 
g. g. g. g. arandam by Colonel, .... 

Do. Dam by Satellite, grandam by Syntax, g. grandam by Cato 
g. g. grandam Cherry, 
Falsfaff. IDam, No. 21, 



When 
Bulled. 



By what 
BuU. 



Bought by 

Lord Altliorp 
Not sold. 

Lord Huntingfield 
Mr. Dawson 
Mr. WUlv 
Lord Althorp 
Not sold. 



Lord Althorp 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mr. Millward 

Lord Altliorp 

Mr. Holmes 



Mr. Holmes 

Mr. Greenwell 
Lord Huntingfield 



Price. 
Gui. 

' 36 



36 
78 
30 
40 



50 
48 
19 
56 
52 
19 
37 
46 



40 

27 
3» 



Remarks. 

Good. 
Not offered. 

IndifTerent. 

Wide horns, do. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Not offered. 



Fair. 

Do. 

Very dark. 

Black nose. 

Fair. 

Black nose. 

Fair. 

Do. 



Black nose, do. 



Do. 



do. 
do. 



No. 

1 

2 
3 



4 
5 



6 

7 
8 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2J 
24 
25 
26 
27 



Age 



3 
2 
2 



3 

4 



3 
3 
5 



2 

2 



Name. 

MONARCH 

CHILDERS 

MAGOG 



FALSTAFF 
MATCHEM 



8 mo 
8 

9 
6 
4 
4 
3 

9 yr 



DRIVER 

VOLUNTEER 

RICHARD 



WAVERLY 

HERDSMAN 

WORTHY 

WHISKER 

PLOUGHBOY 

MERCURY 

GAMMUT 

PUNCH 

MERRINGTON 

FREDERICK 

HIGHFLYER 

SNAP 
WINDFALL 
GOLDFINDER 
TRIMMER 
MIRACLE 
WINDSOR 
PAYMASTER 
SATELLITE 
Bred by Wm. Robin- 
son, Esq. of Lady- 
kirk. 



Got by 

Satellite 

Do. 
Matchem 



Satellite 
Bonniface 



Satellite 

SiUellUe 

Si/ntax 



Satellite 

Satellite 

Satellite 

Monarch 

Monarch 

Monarch 

Monarch 

Fahtaff 

FaUiaff 

Satellite 

Monarch 

Mtmarch 

Monarch 

Fahtaff" 

Monarch 

Do. 

Do. 

FtUntaff 

Sirius 



BULLS. 

Dam, No. 1, 

Dam, No. 2, ...... 

Dam by Farmer, grandam by Jupiter, g. grandam by Sir Oh- 
v*Jr, g. g. grandam Raspberry, by Trunnell, g. g. g. gran- 
dam Strawberry, by Favourite, g. g. g. g. grandain Lily, 
by Favourite. See No. 1, 

Dam, No. 3, 

Dam by Farmer, f^rand&in by Charles, g. grandam by Henry, 
. g. gr'indam Lydia, by Favourite, s. g. s. grandam Nell, 
y the White Bull, g. g. g. g. grancuim Fortune, by Lord 
Bolingbroke, g. g. g. c. g. grandam by Foljaiiibe, g. g. g. 
g. g. g. ^andain by IluDbick, g. g. g. g. g. g. g. grandam 
bred by Mr. Maynard, ..... 

Dam by Cato, grandam by St. John, g. grandam by Chilton, 
g. g. grandam Nymph. See No. 1, . 

Dam by Farmer, grandain by St. John, g. grandam by Cliil- 
ton, g. g. grandam Nymph. See No. 1, 

Dam by Cato, grandain by Sir Oliver, e- grandam Charmer, 
by Ctiilton, g.g. grandam Merrylass, by Favourite, g. g. g. 
grandam by Ben, g. g. g. g. grandam bought of Mr. Newby, 

Dam, No. 19, 

Dam by Cato, Irishman, B. 

Dam by St Alban's grandam by Charles, g. grandam Ncwby, 

Dam, No. 19, .... . 

Dam, No. 8, ..... 

Out of Matchcm's dam, .... 

Dam by Whitworth, .... 

Dam by Cato, grandam by Jupiter, s. grandam Y. Gaudy, 

Dam by Cato, grandam by Charles, Windsor, Chilton, Colonel, 

Dam, Newby Uie younger. 

Dam, No. 12, 

Dam, No. 2, 

Dam, No. 22, 

Dam, No. 9, 

Dam, No. 24, 

Out of Matchcm's dam. 

Dam, No. 19, 

Dam, No. 6, 

Dam Rose, by Wellington, (son of Comet, bred by Mr. Charles 
Colling,) grandam (Ruby,) by Sultan, g. g. grandam by 
Lady Maynard's bull, g. g. g. grandam (Delight) by Fof- 
jambe, ....... 

Siriiis was got by Midas, dam by Wellington, grandam by 
Sultan, g. grandam by Siffnior, g. g. grandam by Ladykirk. 
g. g. g. grandam (Strawberry, bred by Mr. Mayiianl,) by 
Dalton Duke, g. g. g. g. grandam (Favourite,) by Mr. R*. 
Alcock's bull. 

St. Alban's, by Wynyard, Herd Book, 149. 

Dam Nell Gwynn, do 423. 

Syntax, by Mars, do 80. 

Dam Carolme, do «12. 

Bonniface, by Syntax, dam No. 2. 



Bought by 

Mr. Latouche 
Mr. Dudding 



Mr. Metcalf 
Mr. Spoors 



Trice. 
Gui. 

270 
225 



60 
36 



Mr. Mayiard 

Mr. Arclibold 

Mr. WilkiMon qf 

[Lenton. 

Mr. Greenwell 

Sir C. Knightly, Bart. 

Mr. O'Farroll, Ireland. 

Mr. James 

Mr. Kennedy 

Mr. Davison 

Lord Althorp - 

Mr. Bowman 

Mr. Cassidy, Ireland 

Mr. Kennedy 

Mr. J. Bates 

Captain Davis 

Mr. Millward 

Mr. Baker, Elemore 

Mr. Vansittart 

Mr. Walmslcy 

Messrs Reed &, Croflon 

Lord Altliorp 

Mr. Bailey 



Mr. Crawley 



110 

33 

135 



28 

60 

28 

95 

16 


lOk 

5i 

5^ 

40 

44 

210 
70 
54 
44 
32 

120 
42 
22 



Remarks. 

Great p>od fore qrt. hair 
Goodjhairshort. [short. 



Very poor hind qra. 

Do. very mawy — shoul- 
der top8 very broad — 
a bad coarse beast. 



Great fore, bad hind qn. 

Thick faoniB— fore and 

hind quarters bad. 
Poor hind quarters. 



Bad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bad hind Auartera. 

Do. 
Fair. [qr» droop. 

Very broad no8e— hiud 
Poor. 

Bad hind quarters. 
Indifierent. 
Do. 

Sood^-bert hind qrs. 

bdmbrent. 
D- 
p. 

idiftbi 

TV 



75 






■»!. 



ler po^» ^»»' 



»-w 
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OF GRASS LANDS, 
That ought not lobe broken up by the Plough* 

There are various sorts of grass lands that ought 
fiot to ' be broken up; as water roeadows; salt 
marshes; lands apt to be overflowed; lands near 
large populous towns, wbere the produce of grass 
land is always in demand, and consequently deai^ 
and low lying tracts, in the valleys of mountainous 
countries, particularly in chalky di&tricts where old 
meadow land is scarce, and ivhere a portion of it, 
!o raise early and late food for stock, gives a great 
idditional value to the adjoining upland* But 
whether rich lands, which have long remained in 
[^rass, and continue productive, should ever be con- 
rerted into tillage, is a question respecting which a 
^reat diversity of opinion has bttn entertained. 

The lands comvdertd as best adapted for per- 
nanent pasture, are of three kinds: strong tenacious 
:lay8, unfit for turnips, or barley, which are said to 
mprove the more, the longer tb^y are kept under a 
judicious system in grass;. soft clayey loams, with a 
clayey or marly bottom or substratum; and, rich 
»ound deep-soiled land, or vale land, enriched by 
nature at the expense of the higher grounds, generally 
ijing in a situation favorable with respect to climate. 

The advantages of such pastures are represent- 
ed in the strongcbt light, it is affirmed that 
Lhey feed cattle to a greater weight; that they are 
not so easily scorched by the summcr^s drought; 
that the grasses are more nutfitive both for sheep and I arable land is, on an average, superior to grass land 



The extent (f iheu descriptions of land, however, 
is not so great, that the advantages of breaking 
them up could probably ever be a national object, 
or worth the risk of injuring their future produc- 
tiveness in grass. But there are pasture lands of an 
inferior sort which are too apt to be confounded 
with those already described, and respecting the 
propriety of occasionally appropriating (hem to ara- 
ble culture, there can hardly be a doubt. Such 
lands do not depend upon their, intrinsic fertility, 
but upon annual supplies of manure derived from 
the arable land in their neighborhood. 

Cf the Mvantages and Disadvantages of breaking 

up Cfrais Lands. 

ne advantages af breaking up grass lands, not of 
the richest quality, will appear by a comparison of 
their produce with that of arable lands. From the 
inquiry of the Board of Agriculture, it appears that 
an acre of clover, tares, rape, potatoes, turnips, 
cole, or cabbages, will furnish at least thrice as 
much food as the same acre would have done had it 
remained in pasture of a medium quality; and con- 
sequently, that the same extent of land would main- 
tain at least as much stock as when in grass; be- 
sides producing every other year a -valuable crop of 
corn; and this, independently of the value of the 
straw, whether consumed as litter, or as food for 
cattle, will add considerably to the stock of manure. 
It follows that with the exception of rich pastures. 



cattle; that milch cows fed upon them give richer 
milk, and more butter and cheese; that the hoofs of 
all animals pastured on them are much better pre- 
served; that they produce a greater variety of 
grasses; that when properly laid down, they yield a 
succession of pasture throughout the whole season; 
that the herbage is sweeter, and more easily digest- 
ed; and that they return an immense produce at a 
trifling expense. 

To break up lands possessing these advantages, 
it is said, can only be justified by the most ur- 
^nt public necessity, and to prevent the horrors of 
famine. The real value of such lands will appear, 
by considering their rent and produce. The grass 
lands in Lincolnshire are accounted the richest in 
the kingdom. The rents are various, from IL 15s. 
to dl per acre, and the value of the produce from 
SL per acre to 10/. This produce arises from beef, 
mutton, and wool, and is obtained, subject to little 
variation from the nature of the seasons, and at a 
trifling expense. The stock maintained per acre on 
the best grazing lands, surpasses what could be fed 
by any arable produce. It is not at all uncommon 
to feed at the rate of from six to seven sheep in 
eummen and about two sheep in winter. The sheep 
when put on the grass may weigh from 18 lbs. to 
90 lbs. per quarter, and the increase of weight 
would be at the rate of 4 lbs. per quarter, or 16 lbs. 
per sheep. But suppose in all only 100 lbs. al8(/. 
per pound, that would amount to 3/. 17s. lOd. The 
wool would be worth about two guineas niorc, be- 
sides the value of the winter keep, and the total 
may be stated at about seven pounds per acre, got 
at little expense. Such lands, it is evident, cannot 
be better employed than in feeding stock. 

Grass land on tenacious clays and heavy loams, 
when brought in a succesMon of years, or perhaps 
of ages, into a state of great productiveness, cannot 
be ploughed without the risk of great injury, and 
are more profitable in the production of herbage 
than they could be in the production of grain. 

Grass on deep-soiled sound vale lands, would be pro- 
ductive of corn if ploughed; but would probably be 
injured by cultivation; from their texture being al- 
tered, and rendered unduly loose and open by til- 
lage; from the native plants being more or less de- 
stroyed or enfeebled; and from the great decompo- 
aition and waste of the priociplei of fertility resi- 
dent in the soil. 



beeo bustained by breaking up permanent pas- 
tures on such soils, more especially when subject 
to rectorial tithes. Many lands of an inferior soil, 
which kept two sheep on an acre, paying only vica- 
rial tithes, and rented at ten shillings per acre, since 
they have been broken up, cannot pay, even without 
rent, the tithe of corn and the expense of cultiva- 
tion. A farm in general lets best, with a fair pro- 
portion of grass land upon \*, which admits of a 
mixed management, in consequence of whir*.h, if 
one object fail, another may be successful. 

With respect to the disadvantages of breaking up 
pastures, it is alleged in The Code of Agriculture, 
that there is a risk of tenants breakinii^ through their 
enga;(ements (p. 473,3d edit.,) by which we sup- 
pose is to be understood the chance of their tak- 
ing a few good crops from the newly- broke-iip lands, 
and then leaving the farm. Tenants who would 
do this must certainly be as wicked, as the landlords 
who would put it in their power would be imbecile. 
No other disadvantage is stated, and this may safely 
be left to work its own cure. [Loxuloti's En, •,9g. 
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with respect to furnishing articles of human food in 
the proportion of three to one; and consequently every 
piece of land, unnecessarily kept in grass, the pro 
duce of which will only maintain one person, is de- 
priving the community of food, capable of main- 
taining two additional members. 

The principal objection to the conversion of old turf 
into arable land, arises from an alleged inferiority in 
the new when compared to the old herbage; a com- 
plaint which probably originates either from the im- 
proper choice of seeds, or from giving them in too 
small quantities, thus favoring the growth of weeds. 
A geiitleman who had a large farm, principally con- 
sisting of strong rich clay, (every field of which, 
with hardly an exception, he occasionally broke up) 
was accustomed to lay them down with a crop of 
barley, and to sow fourteen pounds of white clover, 
a peck of rit)-grass, and three quarters of hay-seeds 
per acre. By this liberal allowance of seed, he al- 
ways secured a thick coat of herbage the first year, 
which differed from old pasture only in being more 
luxuriant. Such lands, therefore, under judicious 
management, will rarely be injured by the plough. 
When laid down from tillage into grass, they may 
not carry for the first year or two, such heavy cattle 
as they would afterwards, but they will support 
more in number, though of a smaller size, and bring 
a greater weight of butcher meat to market. It is 
cftt;n desirable to keep one or two moderate-sized 
enclosures, of from ten to twenty acres, according to 
the size of the farm, in perennial pasture, for th^ 
feeding of cattle and sheep; and as a resource for 
the stock to go to in case of a severe spring, or 
summer drought; but the retaining of any consi- 
derable portion of a farm in old turf, or permanent 
pasture, unless of the richest quality, is, in general, 
iniurious to the landlord, the tenant, and the public. 
'I be value of any estate, where the system of per- 
manent pasture has been carried to an unreasonable 
extent, may be easily and greatly augmented by ap- 
propriating the manure of the farm to turnips and 
other green crops, and by the adoption of the con- 
veriible system of husbandry. 

There are nurny cases where this doctrine, though in 
general to be recommended, ought not to be carried to 
itsfuU extent. In Norfolk, wbere the land is com- 
monly light, and where sheep are both bred and fed 
upon the same farm, a proportion of permanent 
pasture u euential. Much injury In particular hu 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 

Mr. F£8SBNdsn, — I am under the necessity of 
making known to you, one among the peck of trou- 
bles that I endure; and of requesting your assis- 
tance. You must know that I am a great lover of 
good bread and butter, and have thus far enjoyed, 
by the kindness of a good Providence, and my good 
wife, a pretty good bhare of it. My wife has also a 
sweet tooth of her own in this particular, and 
takes Kreat pride in her fame fur good butter; and 
I do wish tnat it could be so, that some of her 
round yellow balls could, by some means, get into 
your exhibition at Brighton, and find a place on the 
same shelf with that of Col. Hastings' the sterling 
butter man and others. 1 declare to you, sir, that I 
bhould not fear the result. But this does not come 
to the point. 

Well, sir, as 1 was going to say — this morning * 
my wife, having got her cream prepared, set Betty 
to churning; who, with her usual diligence, applied 
herself to the business for some hours with no ap- 
parent success; and although Betty has a due 
share of perseverance, she, at this time, began to 
exhibit some signs of despair. My wife began to 
wonder why the butter did not come, and now and 
then gave Betty a helping hand. Thus it went on 
till noon, when, after dinner, Jonathan was sen- 
tenced for a while to the churn. But he, poor fellow 
soon began to wish he was in the barn Boor, thresh- 
ing oats. After an hour or so, Betty's spirits and 
strength revived, and released Jonathan from his 
irksome duty, and she resumed the task, and made 
all spatter again for some time. But the butter did 
not come, and both wife and Betty began to wonder 
again, and now and then to scold a little. At this 
critical turn of aflairs. I could do no less than vo- 
lunteer for a while in the service myself, and so 
took hold of the dasher, thinking to myself how 1 
should soon reap the whule glory of a campaign 
chiefly won by others. But, sir, this exhilarating 
anticipation was followed by a sad^disappointment. 
I labored hard for two hours or more without suc- 
cess, my pride of character preventing me from 
"giving up the ship." But, alas! after some further 
vain exertion, my dear wife, with her usual humane 
feelings, took pity on, and relieved me; and I, after 
a sip or two of our real old orchard, have set down 
to make this statement and inquiry to you. 

Now, sir, tlie long and short of the matter is, 
that I wish to know why the churning or stirring of 
eream produces butter. I think it very likelv that 
jou never lifted a churn dash in all your lii(e, nor 
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perhaps ever saw (he inside of u dairy room; yet as 
they say you are a man of learning in ttte^e mat- 
ters, which I suppose you have gut out of books, I 
make bold to put the question, hoping (iiat you^ or 
some of your learned correspondttiit»<, will answer 
it. My neighbor Hardback thinks that these, book 
farmers are rather poor ignoraiuubes, but Tor my- 
self, I believe there is much to be learned by the 
farmer from books. If it is not an object for dis- 
ceining men to record their improvements in farm- 
ing in books, what in the name of commoD senae 
can be an object for so doing. 

But as to the butter — I want to know why butter 
is longer comins; at one time than another — in the 
winter than in the summer? When we have made 
these inquiries, and stated our ditficulties in churn- 
ing at this time of the year, one has advised to put 
in a little salt; and so we have put in a little salt. 
Another said, put in a little vinegar; and so we 
tried a little vinegar. Another said, turn in warm 
watei; and we tried that time and again* But after 
all, we have found nothing to answer on many oc- 
casions. My wife insists upon it that the cause is 
the cows eating at the same time both hay and 
grass; or to their eating the corn butt stalks and 
husks that are given them when we Grst begin to 
house them, as we uniformly h:ive a hard time in 
churning when the cattle are thus fed. We always 
warm our cream before churning in cold weatherj 
but this does not prevent the ditTjoulty. 

Now, Sir, if you can give um a little li^ht on the 
subject, you will much oblige, as well my dear wife 
and her maid Betty, as Daniel Gkeeeiswakd. 

Down East, Xov. 13, 1S29. 

Remarks by the Editor, — Buttfr is obtained from 
cream, by separating its constituent parts, into two 
substances, viz. butter, or the «i7 of milk; combined 
with oxya^en, or vital air, and butter milk, or cream 
deprived of its oil- Oxygen, is the. principal of 
acidity, or the substance which ^ivcs sourness to 
vinegar; also to >ulphuric acid, [oil of vitroil] and 
other mineral acids, and to frtiit>, &c. But oxygen 
will not combine with cream, and thereby produce 
butler unless under certain conditions, and accord- 
ing to the following, among other laws of nature. 
The cream must be of a certain temperature, or the 
oxygen will not unite with it, and its particles n)ust 
be exposed to air in order to imbibe oxygen, which 
composes a part of the atmosplieie. 

Kvery houssewile knows that she cannot convert, 
cider into vinegar in cold weather, without artificial 
and continued warmth. Pouring a little hot water 
into the cider would not answer, because the heat 
would be too transient. But by raising the tempe- 
rature of cider in the coldest parts of the season, 
to summer heat, and keeping it exposed to air of a 
summer heat, for several days, vinegar may as well 
be made in January as in June. And if yon make 
your cream warm enough, an«t keep it warm long 
enough, you may as well, we believe, provided your 
cows are well fed, make butter in the depth of win- 
ter, as in the height of summer. This may be done 
bj keeping yottr dairy room warm by a stove or 
other means, or by setting metal milk pans in ves- 
'*!« of wood, surrounding them with hot water, and 
^iiewing the hot water as occasion may require, 
'M the cream is sufficiently oxygenated, or slightly 
^'Mred. 

"^'he whole theory of butter-making may be 
' «efly described as follows: — butter is formed by the 
Mtjgenating (slii^htly souring or acidulating) of the 
>il of cream. This oxygenation will not take place 
vhen the cream is below, at, or nearly down to the 
reezing point. The souring commences previous 
o churning merely bj ''<"^ding exposed to the at. 
..ftr-«ii»r ,^ from w^'"' % absorbs oxygen. The 
jiv., • afkerwr ^mpietcd by churning; the 

iolf*- .^tion, wbi«.- -^■* operation induces, bring- 
■S*'"*/ pwticleir ....actwi«>» tl- »«m*»^»tKj»r-i 



Z»rTfiB.»rAL ZM[PB.OVB»KBSrT. 

[We have so many patrons to the American Far- 
mer within the district benefited by the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, that we take pleasure in publishing 
expositions of the advantages it is likely to afford. 

The following is from the Norfolk Beacon, of the 
2d inst.J 

DISMAL SWAMP CANAL COMMERCE. 

The following statement of vessels that have 
passed through the Loeki, between the 7lh and 27th 
Nov. a space of twenty days, will afford some idea 
of the improving condition of this new avenue of 
commerce, it is one of the articles which has been 
excluded since Saturday by a press of matter. We 
offer our thanks to the Jockkeeper, Mr. D. M. Cur- 
lis, for his prompt attention to our request to supply 
us with a weekly list of the vessels passing the 
Locks. 

JYov. 7//i.— Schr. Dove, from Alligator river, for 
Richmond^ with shingles; 8/^, schr- Joseph, from 
Currituck, for Gosport, with oars; 9th, sloop Cyn- 
thia, from Murfreesboro* for Norfolk and Peters- 
burg, with fish, tar and shingles; sloop Enterprize, 
from North West river, for Norfolk, with leather 
and staves; Vlth, schr. Joseph, from Norfolk, for 
Kliz. City, with Goods; schr. Only Daughter, from 
Norfolk, returning light; Transportation Co's schr. 
Meherrin, from Norfolk, for Weldon, with goods; 
schr. Louisa, from Edenton, for Norfolk, with cot- 
ton, staves, and plank; 13//i, schr. Sarah Ann, from 
Ocracock, for Alexandria, with salt and tar; I2th, 
schr. American Lady, from Scuppernong river, for 
Norfolk, with shingles; I4th, schr. Nansemond, 
from Gates C. H. Tor Norfolk, with staves; sloop 
Atldutic from Baltimore, returning light;, schr. Pol- 
ly and Nancy, do. do.; schr. Newbern packet, fiom 
Norfolk, for Newbern, with various goods; schr. 
Independence, from Gates C. H. for Norfolk, with 
staves; Ibth, schr. Sons & Daughters, from Boddy's 
island, for Norfolk, with sundries from wreck of 
brig Rosanna; schr. Rising States, from Baltimore, 
returning hght; Tr. Co's schr- Dan, from Norfolk, 
for Weldun, light; Tr- Go's schr. Elizabeth, from 
Norfolk, for Weldon, with goods; llth, schr. Enter- 
ptize, of Portland, from Norfolk, fur Elizabeth 
City, in ballast; 18//i, Tr. Go's schr. Nottoway, 
from Weldon, for Norfolk, with flour, tobacco and 
cotton; Tr. Co*s schr. Pasquotank, froig Weldon, 
for Norfolk, with flour and tobacco; schr. Dove, 
from Richmond, for Elizabeth City, with goods; 
sloop Enterprize, from Norfolk, for Elizabeth City, 
with goods; 19M, schr. Federal Fancy, from Eliza- 
beth City, for Petersburg, with tar and corn; Tr. 
Co*s schr. Chowan, from Murfreesboro*, for Nor- 
folk, with pipe staves; schr. Favorite, from Chowan 
river, for Norfolk, with staves; 30//i, schr. Sons & 
Daughters, from Norfolk, for Elizaberh City, with 
sundry goods; schr. Louisa, from Notfulk, return- 
ing light; schr. Polly & Nancy, from Alligator ri- 
ver, for Alexandria, with shingles; flid, sclir. Caro- 
lina, from Norfolk, for Hertford, with sundry goods; 
2Sd, schr. Sea Flower, from Scuppernong river, for 
Baltimore, with shingles; schr. Sisters, from do. do. 
do.; 24fA, schr. Rhoda & Margaret, from Baltimore, 
returning light; sloop Delight, do. do.; schr. Chari- 
ty, from Tyrrel county, for Norfolk, with staves; 
25M, schr. Antelope, from Alexandiia, returning 
light; schr. Chelsea, do. do.; sloop Mahala, from 
Alligator river, for Cboptank river, with shingles; 
schr. American Lady, from Norfolk, returning light; 
schr. Union, from Elizabeth City, for Richmond, 
with shingles; schr. Eliza Ann, from Currituck, for 
Norfolk, with staves; flSth, schr. Jovial Crew, from 
Baltimore, returning light; Transportation Co*a 
-^bri. Nottoway and Pasquotank ''■^m Norfolk^ for 
''sldon, with 9[oods; 37l/k, d' o. N--'*emo»'H, 



From JVuv. 7th to 27/A iiie/iaiVe-^ Seven Canal 
Lighters, with small shingles; one do. do. with sbiii- 
glcs and staves; one do. do. with wood; one do. do. 
with pales*; three do. and thirteen rafts of plaok 
and limber, for Norfolk and Gosport. 



RAIL ROADS FOR TRAVELLING. 

The late experiments with locomotive engioetoi 
the Liverpool and Manchester rail road, have af- 
forded new proofs of the fitness of the rail road for 
rapid and cheap travelling. These experimeDls 
have been successful beyond any one^s anticipatiofl. 
Some persons have ventured to predict that locooM- 
tive engines might be made to travel with safety at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, and these experi- 
ments show that they will travel thirty miles aa 
hour, and with such an equal and steady motioa 
that passengers while travelling at that rate cu 
read and write. 

A friend has put into our bands a publieatioa 
which details the successive experiments wbieh 
were made in the month of October last by the 
competitors for the premium of /500, which were 
ofl'ered by the Directors of the Liverpool and Mas- 
chester rail road lor the lomocotive engines which 
should draw on the rail road a given weight, with 
the greatest speed, and at the least expense. Fire 
engines were entered as competitors for the pr^ 
mium. I'hese were described in an article from a 
Liverpool paper, published in our paper of Satu- 
day. Several other engines were in preparatioi, 
but by various accidents were prevented from beio{ 
finished in season. 

The principal conditions on which the prize wu 
offered were, 1st, That each engine should weigh 
nut more than six tons, and be capable of drawioc 
allter it day by day, on a level plain, a train of cai- 
riages of a gross weight equal to three timet the 
weight of the engine itself, at a rate of not leu 
than ten miles an hour, with a pressure of steam is 
the boiler not exceeding 50 lbs. on the square ioch. 
2d, That the engine and boiler should be supported 
on springs and rest on six wheels, and the height 
from the ground to the top of the chimney sbouU 
not exceed 15 feet. Sd, That the engine should ef- 
fectually consume its own smoke, und, 4tb, Thit 
there should be two safety valves, one of which 
should be completely out of the reach of the ea- 
gine mau^s interference. Mr- Wood, the author of 
the Treatise on Railways, Mr. Rastricbe, a civil 
engineer, and Mr. Kennedy were the judges. 

A portion of the railway which is laid on a perfect 
level, at a distance of nine miles from Livcruool, 
was selected for the running ground* Crowds of 
people were assembled to witness the competitioii 
and many persons, chiefly engineers and men of 
science, capable of appreciating the importance of 
the improvement, came hundreds of milea for so 
other purpose than that of being spectators. The 
following is an abridged statement of some of the 
experiments, which were continued for several suC' 
cessive days. 

The first trial was made by the Rocket, oi b^ 
Robert Stephenson, son of Mr. George Stephenson 
the engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester ft"*- 
way. It was a large and strongly built enghuv 
weighing 4 tons, 3 cwl. and it drew after it a kw 
of three times its weight, or lit tons 9 cwt* Wit 
this weight it travelled at the rate of ten miles Too 
chains in an hour, and without the weight, eighle*' 
miles an hour, it did not move with an equal p- 
tion, and it but partially consumed its own smokk 

The next engine exhibited was the Noveltj,o 
Messrs. Braithwaite and Erickson, of little mo*- 
than half the weight of the Rocket* lis compae. 
ness and beautiful workmanship excited univctaa 
admiration^ which sentiaent« the narrator Kiaaib 
was ^F^edilj^^ changed into pt^"'^.t v >nder. Iitj W 
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ry it« speed. It was therefore put in roo- 
ryinp only its complement of rolce and wa- 
h Messrs. BraitliWHife and Erirkson to 
it. Almost at once, it darted off at the 
%'elocify of 28 miles an hour, and ii actu- 
yne miU in the incredible short space of one 
nd 53 seconds! Neither did we observe any 
ble fHllinti: otl' in (he rate of speed. It was 
steady and continumu. Had the Railway 
mplfted the engine would at this rate have 
iiriy the whole way fn»m Liverpool to Man- 
within the hour; and Mr. Braithwaite has 
publicly offered to stake a thousand pounds 
soon as the road is opened he will perform 
le distance (32 miles) in that time, 
ame engine was then Irii-d with a load equal 
i times its weight, viz. 11 tons 5 cwt. It 
lis with ease at the rate of 201 miles an 
'We took particular notice," says the narra- 
its power of consuming its own smoke, and 
at any time obbcrve the omission of the 
; particle from the chimney." These were 
decisive experiments with these engines, 
ely preliminary trials made on the two firs 
e engines were entered. On the 2d day the 
lents were interrupted by the bad state 
ilher. On these results, a writer in the Li- 
Chronicle makes the folluwing remarks: 
len we consider that at this rate of going, 
>ol and Manchebter, which are at present 
ilf a day»s journey distant, will be brought 
an hour's travel of each other; and pass 
his fact to the contemplation of the vast 
s which so rapid a mode of conveyance will 
n all the relations of society in this quarter 
kingdom, we fiel at a loss for examples with 
to contrast this great triumph of human in- 
'." The editor of the London Mechanics* 
ine adds: '*But suppose we go a step further, 
imate what the effects will be of extending 
stem of communication over the whole king- 
vhat mind is there so comprehensive as to 
;e ail the important consequences to which 
lead? We think we shall not go far in saying 
will produce an entire change in the face of 
society. The effect will be much the same 
the workshop of the manufacturer were 
it alongside the quarry where he obtains his 
aterial, and whence he sends it forth again 
anufactured shape to the most distant parts of 
orld; or as if the collieries, iron mines, and 
es of, the heart of England were scattered 
its shores. — Peculiar local advantages will 
less than they have done in our manufactur- 
nd commercial history, since whatever one 
produces, can be as quickly and cheaply 
orted to another, and instead of our roanufac- 
continuing concentrated in two or three large 
, to the great injury of the moral and physi- 
ndition of those employed in them, we may 
t to see them spreading gradually over the 
>IB. Living in the country, will no longer be 
D synonymous with every sort of inconveni- 
and it will come to be a mere matter of 
if whether a man of business lives close by Lis 
Jig bouse, or thirty miles from it. The rents 
da and houses will not be raised b? the 
;e, but they will be equalized; they will be re- 
in town, and raised in the country. In pro- 
>n,too, as the intercourse of men with each 
, and the interchange of commodities between 
it thus facilitated, the greater will be the 
tness of every thing; the more our manufaclu- 
vlll have it in their power to bear up against 
breign competition by which they are so much 
igered. The oftener (to uie a common phrase) 
enny is turned, the greater the profit; and the 
er a trader's return, the smaller capital he re- 
I in business. In fine, we maj say of railways 
oeral« as a worthy gentleman is said to have 



Observed of the Stockton and Darlington line, and 
with ten times a greater probability of seeing our 
prophecy realized. 'Let the country but make rail 
roads, and the rail roada will make the country.'** 

[Boston JidvW. 



IsILDTBB' DfiPARTXaSSflTT. 

THE WELCOME TO DEATH. 

By Mrs. Hemans* 

Shall I abide 
In this dull world? 

I have 
Immortai longings in me. 

Jinthony Sf Cleopatra* 

Thou art welcome, O thou warning voice. 

My soul has pined for thee; 
Thou art welcome as sweet sounds from shore, 

To wander on the sea. 
1 hear thee in the rustling woods. 

In the sighing vernal airs. 
Thou cairst me from the lonely earth 

With a deeper tone than theirs. 

The lonely earth! since kindred steps 

From its green path are fled, 
A dimness and a hush have fali'n 

O'er all its beauty spread. 
The silence of the unanswering soul 

is on me and around; 
My heart hath echoes but for thse. 

Thou still small warning sound] 

Voice after voice hath died away. 

Once in my dwelling heard; 
Sweet household name by name bath changed 

To grief's forbidden word' 
For dreams of night on each I call. 

Each of the far removed; 
And waken to my own wild cry. 

Where are ye, my beloved? 

Ye left me! and e.irth's flowers grew fill'd 

With records of the past. 
And stars pour'd down another light 

Than o'er my youth they cast; 
The sky-lark sings not as he sung 

When ye were by my side. 
And mournful tones are in the wind. 

Unheard before ye died. 

Thou art welcome, O thou summoner. 

Why should the last remain? 
What heart can reach my heart of hearts. 

Bearing in light again? 
Even could this be — too much of fear 

O'er love would now be thrown — 
Away, awayl from time, from change, 

To dwell amidst my own! 



eter. I should judge the warmest sprin|| to have a 
temperature of 180 degrees. Practical |>ersons will 
recognize the degree of heat by the fact that the 
water will readily scald the hair from hogs. I be- 
lieve they are the. warmest waters known, except 
those of the Hecla, in Iceland. The water retains 
its heat for a great length of time; let into a bath at 
night, it is of a right temperature to bathe in the 
morning. It is used either by bathing in the water, 
or by exposing the body to the steam which arises" 
from it when confined, and for this purpose, some 
rude contrivances are raised over two or three of the 
principal pprin^s. They have produced extraordi- 
nary cures in rheumatism, paralysis, liver complaint, 
enlargement of the spleen, eruptions, pulmonary 
complaints obstructions and chronic disorders of 
every kind. 
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Baltimore, Friday, December 11, 1829. 

(L/* We have repeatedly taken occasion to notice 
the high prices given for the cattle called improved 
Durham ShoK Horns. The catalogue which we 
have published of a recent sale of Mr. Mason's 
stock, proves that the zeal for improvements by 
means of that breed of cattle has in nowise abated 
in England, after a trial of nearly thirty years. 

In the United States, it is manifest by the sales 
of Col. Powel's stock, that we are likely to rival the 
breeders of Great Britain, at least in zeal, and it is 
to be presumed, in successful competition. 

The demand for calves exceeds the number pro- 
duced at Powelton, from which he is disposed to 
part. Bull calves, from 9 months to yearlings, pro- 
duce from SOO to |400. 

There are at this time upon his farm some re- 
markable instances of valuable properties for tba 
dairy. Belina produced, as appears by the affida* 
vits of various respectable persons, 20^ lbs. of but- 
ter in one week; Zenobia 19 lbs. of butter in ona 
week; Sarah iSi lbs. of butter in the same time. 

No. 1 sold at Mr. Mason's for 130 guineas. 
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It appears that three bulls sold for 705 guinetUt 


and five cows' for 485 guineas. 





Hot SpRiiros or Arkansas. 

A writer in the Little Rock Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing description of the Hot Springs of Arkansas: 

The Springs are about fire miles in a direct line 
from the Washita river, and about a quarter of a 
degree north of the Louisiana line. They break 
out of the side of a mountain, are very numerous 
and abundant in water; indeed, they burst out every 
where in the sides and bottom of a very pretty 
rocky creek into which they all run. It is said they 
are 70 in number. They are so numerous^ and 
their heat so great, that after two or three weeks of 
dry weather, the creek becomes too hot to bathe in 
opposite the springs, and bathers go an eighth or a 
quarter of a nile below, where the water is beara- 
ble. The exact temperature we could not ascertain; 
but it exceeds 150 aegreea of Farenheit*s themom- 



17 Many who have written for specimens of the 
American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, 
published in Baltimore by J. S. Skinner, seem to 
suppose that it is printed in the form and manner of 
a common newspaper; a single number of which 
may at any time be lost or given, or thrown away, 
without consideration* Instead of which, it appears 
but once a month, in the form of an octavo p^noph- 
let or review; each number containing &tiy or more 
pages, and a table of contents. 

It is printed on the finest paper with new type, in 
the most elegant style, with engravings of celebrat- 
ed American horses, dogs, and other sporting sub- 
jects. These engravings aloae cost from 60 to |100 
for each number. Besides the table of contents to 
each number, there will be published a minute In- 
dex to each volume. 

This volume, from year to year, will constituta a. 
lasting record, of easy reference, in which maj h% 
found (he proceedings of Jockey Clubs, the '*' ' 
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of atl brad Manci, Ibelr jfeiJigree nnd perronnuncea, 
aMuaals iif IrnllinK anJ ibuoting iniitvbeo, ot llt« 
n^utiir «ti() nralcb inco*. » liit of tlioraugti bred 
NUilKiNt 111 nil ihufil»i», »B[iir »» iiraciicublu, wticrR 
thev arc lu iilaiiil, and tiin (irican. 

Tbe'fiirr Kegittur anil !iporIinf M«ENKini! will, 
in liicl, cnottiiuli!, at it* lillc put|iurl», fttiihrul an< 
ii«l« of Itiir AnicriiMin 'I'lirr; bul lieai<Jc» llial eacli 
iiuiiibiu wiil luve enlerluining ani) ii]«<ruciiT« pei- 
!«:» on Ilic n»li)r«I bi*tory orAiuurican kuric— ani- 
niala. hii'iJt. flnli, &U., ami dIihIcIiii* anif aiiccdiitM 
nf liUBlint, slirjoiina:. 0-lilng, &i;. Hi'nr.ft il waulil 
tcvm iIm! iti rill rtitiio who hire ^rupcrty lu lilguUuil 
hone*, or nho witfa la nblain Ihn t>»( t(nnHlrtJ|;s at 
lliat aatnul, untl tii* niaiiigornent in beallh am) |i 
ilckonw. liiU work will become nio» «i>i( mure iri 
OtK^iuatilei nliilit (o •parUU'i'ii afvmry kwO.fioii' 
Ihit tnliitnl truul iiibFt in tbo nituuilH ut' Itiu niuan' 
Uin, to llio lionly f'uiwt in iba n»r»U oron Ibe 
mwr, ■> Kud a« 10 lliu felniiotir* hiiiI lixe/t ol iialu- 
r«lbi*ivi7.<taus1iI(opToisa*<i»ofiilM'nierlHminK. 

Un Ibc tlylr of U* itxecutinn. Hie iudiI unijuili- 
fiul Bp|iiabNlii>n hot been inilicaleiJ lij tbe euoiluO' 
Inn uf man; uf Itie kniJin;; jinirnal* ut Ilia Uiiiuo; 
but of il) stinvral teopt nod cunieiiiB, * mura «>i*ci 
ugtioiuii ainy be fotnieil un a *if>v uf tbe follu»ir>^ 
labU of Bontonis ot Uia Ueeurader (4111} number. 

PoRTaAiTorSiH A8cui,«iigrav«J t>; Uonc.frooi 
h paistisg b| Fitbar — Mcmoii' uf Sir An:!);, b'i> p«- 
(Itgitei p«rfotniaDC"( and priK^ny— Dioucd, faia pe- 
itlgraa aod pro^ny— Uri-f Uinixeil. bi* |icdigr«e 
»M prugany^— Itic blomi borta in Kvuiuchy— 
Print*!, n«!«-B nf— S()rcu(l Kngk'a gel— 0»bri«l, 
lb« ini(Mrt«(l hsrxi, bis jieiJigrve and ptrrurmaucci 
— Btfi-Air, bid pBJijsres "nd psrfafniancea — Caljrp- 
Ml, ttar pcdigri-'e aiiil pcrrariuKitcaa— fliHte* uf Int 
olilwi timn— 'I'naiint; Htlil a"d vkiou* kanra, by a 
Mcr^t tnnlbait— Rai:u>g iu lin||latiit— IlinU tu ilioot- 
en. Nu. i-auffed 8"'«», .l(U«h of it. habil.. &«. 
— I'otnttfi, Seller sniT SptinKt-.r, reniarks un Ibe cba- 
racier and iwm ufwcb— ProjccliJiui— Ibo uliuiliiiig 
rfoj, ilory of— Ciitiiiio HjBiiia— Wunin la Ju(i», 
cure for — Dfvv. natural biittiry uf ibt: — Uuer bimt- 
iu; io C«rAlii>'> describe' 1 — Hun UnK Ki>nt(> Ibo lloru 
ofCltMa— R>^d lux, teiunrk* on In Vtrdinm— A hum 
in Iko ifeici— BhIUuiuiv (la'li of !>oui.<lr, a iiiDrtiin£ 

Hi)hll|«— Tb« qoait. ir,. 11 ■-..:,,., |,,ri:Ml,,|.. in lb" 
BmqMHiiilorjol-l'i'i'i - 11. CiiraU- 

na— Gallic, il'ity c<n m :...■■. ■ ■■■■. iwinL 

Lj(.»-tci. Hillii •hoi,i(i.^-„ J A. li'diBii 

hull ploy; Nashville rac-., W..(....( ». I'luiwici 

rue*; Luuisvillc tacl^•i Uiuiuwiec (V ei.j loutui CU' 
lumtin (S. C.) ntcMi Uacinii in fCtigUn'ti Ttio cbHivj 
Liti of Katlmaa tit noti aaasUii. Tukt KnoittBit, 
Ijiti of peJittreo*- 

Anj ono wUhiiii; to sijb»ci'ibo hn« mily lo invio** 
%i la Ibu ICilitor by luail.ul bi4 rj.k nFid tml, and 
Itw work win be sonl in gnml ord»r— and any par- 
aon aendingJSO will be wiiiilcii to a >uvenib capy. 
'I'bo niioiban may be had fccim Ibu cumnietioemRnl. 
Il can in no caa« ba (nni wiibiiul thu niuiicy. 

{^If Edilon with wbom wo exubungr witf bavt 
_JIm kindnea* to copy the nbove, ive Hill Rladly rcoi 
Mte Ibe obligHlion. 

ibe jitoiniuni af ^0, uU'ereJ Ijy tlie EUliior of ih«- 
^Mir« &dvctiti«r, far tba grunteal quanuiy ol 

liM corn lo un tcre o( i^round, ba^ br«i awanlcd 

lo Dr, Joaeph K. Muac, ol' Cmuheuie^, M't who ha* 
niaed, Iha prmaut toaaOn, fruDJ ona acrn of lanii, 
mnhnt^n'i biuKck.ont gidliui, tvn ^warii, and nrx 
' a 1/ tktlUd com— (Parlic'ilara iu our next J 

L.trciT FoBimw N«»«. 

^j tbi> Mancbealor at N. Vurk, Liverpool pvperi 

^nc<iT<-,d to the 'Id Nov. and London of ibo 1>I. 

Tbxy i:ontBiu no nen-t, nor any later Inlellig^rnee 

from Ibe CoDliucnt' Wa tiibjoin tbo account of the 



UvcTfiool Marktl. (let. Al. 

We hAve in notice another week Of ei«erni?« bo- 

i(ia> in Ibe CoUon market: Tba import tbia Hoek 

only lfii-2 bag*, bill Iba •»!«« aie til.aw ban", (in- 

duUintt lOUU Sxrat* xiiil UraRili, takvn for export.) 

bnut la»t wnik'a ptiena. Tbe aucltun of Horatu 

Hen iilauil) wa* well allendud. TIic lalea Include 

D Uka iilanik ui Jld lo 17|; aO alained do. at&d 

(o Sid; .itiSU Quwedi at 9 u t> 3 M; \97li Orleant al 

' lit to Td; 'J7S() Alabainaa, Muhdea, bu. at 4 T-D to 

a I'lTOtJ^^yi'.llani.aial ttdtoll, it.<I IO-JI) Sural* 

1 'i ;l Bd tu 4td per lb. Ilin axtiotl of Raw Collou 

roiu (iieat Bnlnin, duritii ibe tnontb ending ^J4tb 

Uctuboc, ivaa l(f,ld:> bafii, and frDin Lundon, Liver- 

|>Dnlmnd Hull, In IhRabapanfUaltiuira only, ['J'J, lid,) 

and of Twill 1 W.Om) aniuui.tini; to 4I.S09 biga of 

Itaw Cultuti. 

Umrpoot CvruMnrktl, Oct. 31, 
On Tuesdnv, Iriib new WbenlanlJ cEailily at 
kanutt of 3'd 10 4<i per 70 iba. Now Uau wi 
hIi>i> >uIiI Id per 45 Iba. dnarar, and tlie maikei v 
WL-ii deaiBil uf botb arllclet. The aoppliaa bate 
atihi«ijiM)nlly be«u unii«ually Mitall.anii Ibe aioeka 
of rhe priiicliial ariiclKa of Irado in thi> jiort b^vx 
)cldnm bnitii al m> Invr an obb an at tlic prp««td — nnt 
KXcerdjAf S&.OOtI Id 30.(jna quartora each of Wbnal 
end Uiila, Thi> muniioK thrra nai avnrucly a latn- 
pie of fine aeiv Wlient, and not noa of ovvi Uil* on 
abuw. 'Hie a«eoodary qualilies of Ibe rvtniFr arti- 
cles ware teltlng at a furibar loipruvament of 'Id per 
70 Iba.—Goiid Irith naw woild roaddy inYt bruugbl 
a*. Old Wbrtia wvie hiild lor o uiuilar a«Uauec, 
but Ibcra w«rc lew bu) €ra. 

tf- Wo are abligvd to our Bolllmore County Subasri- 
bar for poinlrnK oui a BuppusuJ eiror La our latl. Itow' 
ever, un rafarrinK W iIib manwerlpl, wo fliid ibo words 
dutincUy wiittui, a a priuWd< 

Price* Ctirrtnl m JVew I'trfk, JJttcmber 6. 
Bi>B»-wuJL, yellow .13 a.—. Ci>llm,NawOrti9ana .St 
a Mi; Upland, . tilu .IDji Atub)imB,->ila n. Cotton 
f«Cf<«i(i llempy^- '■<* a .(i; Ftax.13o.lt, flai, Aino- 
rioan,1 **■ >iu»Hit, rough, uaalcll.'tA ■ ^.81^; cleao— , 
flAur, N. Verk.iibL ft.jfi a j.Sli) Cam) l>.m a i.GSV 
Bolt. Howard iLft^H'} • Si Rtobmonilolty iiuUa,3HT(; 
DQUntry, — ao.liji Aluxanil'a, a.STiaa.liiFraaertotn- 
iiuri i-3i a &.ait', Fmeraburs, a.» u i.aii Bye Fluur. 

3.0, n 3.»Ui Indlao Moal.perbttl. i.T&o 1 per hhd 

13.1(1 s . Grain, Wbcat,Vir.^ a N, Caro. 

— a I — ; BjB, Nortb, 03 a 6Ti Com. VeJ. Ner. 
.68; Uarloy, .ea a.OO; Oou.Soulh aod Nortb, .30 1 

Tom, ifhita.dcy Ibu, { lloani, 1 bu. 1 UUaH'UU. 

viilMU, Beef, ueu I.Mht', pi'lne ft.S'it a J)<3C; earga 

a4.X&;[)utlor,N. Vork, .IKd.IIi; tliivpLOS, .M " 

l.anj,.& a .6; Pork, meaa ll.UUa ILSUipriniet). a 

caritu o~ — ( llemt, Va., pcjr lb..Ba.lO; NortUaro 

.Pa .10. Rltc.l.&ua .3. Toiidfca, Vlrgiaia .ti a .G 
Kcutuoky, .4a.Ba.1. 



Pricti Vunri'U in OmIoh, Vernntitr 4- 

.4j>|>Im. bo>t, libl, i■^h a 3.fa. ficaut, white, buabel 

I,0U«1,SS. 1$(^. cuww, W-H-OQu -i raricuNu. 1, 

1,60 a i No- *, S.40 a Builtf, iuiip«<:l«iJ, No. 

1. new. lb, .13 a .It. CAxx, naw milk. ,« a .»; saim- 
nicd niilk. S. a ,3. Flmtr, t^altimoru lIowurU-Bl. b 9T a 
it.lS;G*niim<s,i.Sl at.OOi I(jo,beat,3,«to3.1l1. Gr* -r. 
Corn, bu. .82 a 83; Itja, .16 a .TU-, Barlvy .«1;0at« -W a 
,J1. /;M»'-/.iird,iitiM*l,iMtw. lb. .aoSI. PtTk, clear, 
btil. li a m; Navy, meaa, IS.OO a tt.iOi Cargu. No. I. 
li,U(>a UM. SHifa,lIvr(l'»GriLn,baaliol, f.UUiOreb- 
ard flroia, 3.00; Fowl M«adew, S.OCi ttyo (irai*. 4.UU-, 
Tall Mvadow Uata Gran tMt); Had Top .tS a l.UU; Lir 
carne. lb, .SSa, il); White lloaoy*uckleClov«r,:IU a .iO| 
ttediUi.Noithcin,.1a.i)i FronebSuKar Boat 1,60; Man- 
gol Wurzcl— — , H'rol. MeruiOifuUliiood, waahed,.3Ha 
.40iilo. do. □nwaibo(l..lU Li-lftidolbrev-fourUu, wa>b- 
ci, ,34 a .33, do, half blood, .fS a .90; da, quarlcr, 
wotbcl, .» a S»: Nellie, wMtaod .li a .ISi Fultad, 
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BAx,TiBxoRa r»xoEs anaamrT. 



Corttcltilfir M( .diniriaaH fbrair. 

Daltihuhc MAKaaTi.— Tbm u a furthu ilccjiar in ' 
flour, llowortl Blrect liBlag now bald nt ^a (loa staKi— 
tba wagon price ii J4.1S, Urolo hu also decliiia4,tni[ 
ii elanty at iiiiotalioDi, Beef ii a lllltv luuie bntlr. * 
irillTDs adtuiCB will ba noilced. 
* Toaai-co, — Stcondi, a» In gualllj , 4 M a fi.M, iln 
(riiiind ioBr. ii,iJO a HOC — Cfo(i, .-. ,.■■•- 
6.nO; Iiruwn Bad lad t>DU a l.nt), f :. 
wra|7niiry. tuiublc for tagari, 'V.iki 
rnd, IH.UHa I6.0D; jcllow, U.Od , . 
3.^.00 ti SO.im.-VlrjInw, 4 un a s."' 1 
3.Jin a a. [JO .—Kentucky, Qoe, 4,i0 h : u<i, 'llii.' >b'v'- 
llnna of tba irook comprlia 4ic CiKctfiaada MarjloU, 
a'ld II boplioada Ohio.— Total 440 blida, 

Fiaoa— beat trbila wheat ramil;, y..ii n C V.—»- 
par. Howard »1.6, 00 a— i oily tiiHf- ■ -' . 
<{ualiunao, — . Coaa Miiii..bbl 
tiut red wheat. .00 a — ; beat i< '. 
ordlTinry lugood, .HO a- ■H—Vodh 
ji;l. .3«B,3a; neIr,S^ a. ST— Rta, - >■ 
IlKtB>,),10B— — PXAI, .HA a — Cl.uvin 'iee., 1 vi ,- 

— TiHOTHT.- <t-iO-^«cH*ati Gea*a, t.u»— ~U*i4't. 1 
— ,0 !.&0— Lucerne .31ta, BO Ih.— UafU-av, J< ■ ti- 
Ftaxaato, 1.20— CnrtoM, Vlr. .OiB ini Lou •!>il < 

— 4Iiib, Kia-ll— Teno. ,«t a .10— N i... -; , 1. - 
l.>o. .Sa.lO— W«l4aXT,bl>riB. 1>L 

.ih t IS— Wool, aommoB, uon ,. 
WB(hed,.llla.>0— 4raiBEd..tO ■.- 
■ .SO-fdll da..3Uo .3J., ac-.^j'ilY i' 
UKi,S»DaSIi,CoU<ilrv ■ / -i.'ini- 

rotiail, nOolBO— Fi-.. - .Sa-LTt-v 

3.S0;du.trfnimtd, «,;i: ,. 1, — -t 

),}a— l)errineB,Sur<i < -^ *—, 

MMkerel.r' ■ " " 
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thera, .S3 a. Plainer Nrlt.rj 

pound, I.Sa btil.— Prima Bref ^ 
— park, 4.1i— Pine Wocul, bj tL( 
i.^0; bytho rinj^acord.it.Ti— (ii, 
load, 3.S& to 3 aO— HInliory, .^.tlu 
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COFFEE. • 

The plant is the eoffem ^rabiea of naturalists. Al- 
thottgh cultivated upon extensive plantations at Ja* 
m, Ceylon, Surinam, Cayenne, the isles of France 
and Runion (or Bourbon) and throughout the West 
Indies, the grains or beans are not so highly esteem- 
ed by Europeans as those obtained from plants cul- 
tivated in lemen, a province of Arabia, and which 
are almost always exported from Mocha one of the 
tea ports. Indeed, although naturalists are acquaint- 
ed with at least six species of the coffee tree, that of 
Arabia is the only one cultivated. It is not more 
than two centuries since this plant, now so celebrat- 
ed, was entirely unknown throughout Europe. It 
tppears to have been derived from Upper Ethiopia 
where according to firuce, the coffee drink was 
known from time immemorial. When the Portu- 
guese made Iheir celebrated voyage round, the Cape 
of Good Hope, they noticed plantations of the tree 
opon the Arabian coast. Raynal observes, that the 
fruitless attempts of Europeans to make the coffee 
bean germinate led them to suspect, that the plant- 
ers of Arabia and Egypt were in the habit of scald- 
ing the grains, so as to destroy their vitality, and 
thus limit the cultivation. This incorrect opinion 
was first removed by the importation of the trees 
themselves into Batavia, Bourbon, and Surinam; for 
it soon appeared that the coffee seeds will not ger- 
minate when kept out of ground a few weeks after 
they have become ripe. 

The coffee plant grows to most advantage upon 
pountains, where, in consequence of the slope« its 
roots continue comparatively dry, while the branches 
are frequently watered by gentle showers. 

The flavor of the bean depends, a great deal, 

upon the luxuriance of the tree; "thus, it is found 

that a light, gravelly, or even stony soil (which ra- 

• ther stinis the growth) is better adapted to furnish 

highly flavored coffee than a rich, deep, and damp 

soil. In the last case "the beans, which are large 

Mid of a dingy green, prove, for many year^ rank 

and vapid." Edwards attributes this species sf cul- 

ilvntiuii,Bw |^\.t.w.-.i 4u..~0i — * 'i-w xv^ot Indies, ptr- 

ticularly al Cuba, to the partiality, which it shovn 

in the United States for the hrge green coffee. A- 

cording to this writer, the West India article is mats 

inferior to the Mocha, m«rely to suit the Nom 

American market. In orde- to show how little di- 

ference there actually is letween the two kinds, h 

notices the experiment «f Mr. Miller who raisd 

West Indian plants in English hot-houses and the 

obtained grains superic to the best Mocha th.t 

could be procured in Geat Britain. 

The maximum quai>ty of pulped and dried cd- 
fee, furnished by one 'ce, may be stated at from si 
to eight pounds, but- fair average will not cxced 
one and a half poufS- Trees, raised from youig 
plants, furnish, at fourth year, about seven hui- 
drcd pounds per a(«* and one negro is well able o 
take proper care o*n acre and a half. The grourd 
requires close wc««ng. »n order, perhaps, to keepit 
warm and dry. Uhough the trees are capable cf 
atuining the heift of sixteen or eighteen feet,thgr 
are topped to abt four or five for the convenienie 
of picking: and ' this treatment send out betwem 
thirty-six and f«J bearing blanches. They begn 
to yield fruit ththird year but are not in full per- 
fection until thf^h, and their age may then exteid 
to thirty years.Old trees are, nowever, often cit 
down close to < ground, in order to give room U a 
vigorous shooP>t, in the end, the soil, unless re- 
novated, beeo^ so impoverished as to be neariy 
unfit for forth cultivation. The fmit, which is (he 
only useful p of the plant, is a pnlpy berry, re- 
sembling a tfJ7» c^od contains one or two coffee 
grains. Wt '^ assomes a blaekish red color, snd 
beeones shr^^d, it is considered sufficiently ripe. 

NoJ — ^Vol. 11. 



M this period the Arabians, it is said, spread cloths 
uider the trees and only collect those berries, which 
dop off, by shaking, but, in the West Indies, they 
8*0 all hand picked, and this not unfrequently, be- 
f»re they are fully ripe, particulariy when the ne- 
^oes are hurried by their overseers. Some persons 
lave been of opinion that this practice, more than 
oil and culture, has given rise to the difference in 
Avor of Mocha coffee. T^ {^prrii»a upon beit^g col- 
ected, are, by some planteiii, i liM>Pnlsia<^ hjrsome 
(ruised and sun-dried, and by others, the roost nu- 
aerous, dried with their pulp on them, by exposure 
the sun for several weeks. By the last process, 
he pulp undergoes the acid fermentation without 
njuring the enclosed grains, and when the whole 
)ecome8 quite dry, it is transferred to a mill, like 
'Ur cider presses, where the husk is crushed and 
•roken by the weight of heavy rollers and wheels, 
i fan subsequently separates the greater part of the 
haff and the operation is completed by sieves and 
and picking; the work, chiefly of old women and 
hildren. 

It may appear useless trouble to notice the infu- 
ion prepared from the coffee berries, but the outline 
^ould be incomplete without something being said 
jpon this item of domestic luxury; 1 will content my- 
self by briefly observing: 

1st. That the raw coffee should be round and 
mall grained, free from dirt and of a light color. It 
hould have no appearance of mouldiness, and be 
)uite free from any strong smell. It should not be 
ong kept in sacks with other provisions, as there is 
10 substance more apt to obtain strong and disagree- 
ible odours from the presence of its neighbours. 
lum injures it; and Miller even goes so far as to 
tate, that a few bags of pepper, on board a ship 
rom India, upon one occasion, spoiled the whole 
iargo. 

3nd. When the grains are large, flat and of a 
;reen color, they should be kept on hand, in a dry 
ituation, a long time before use. Every West In 
lia planter knows this fact, although his interest too 
»ften induces him to send the article to nijarket be- 
fore it is old and dry enough. 

Sd. Roasting coffee is by far the most difficult 
operation nf the. house-keeper; when carried far 
enough, an aromatic oil, formed by the heat, forces 
itself out upon the surface of the grains, giving 
them a glossy appearance and an odour which is 
considered their perfection; yet too little roasting 
prevents the aroma from appearing, and too much 
completely volatilize it, leaving nothing but a flat, 
bitter, taste. The heat should be strong and the ope- 
ration shortened as much as possible, without burn- 
ing the grains. The roaster should be close or well 
covered all the time, and, in order to improve the 
looks and flavor, a small piece of butter may be ad- 
ded to the coffee, while parching. 

4th. When thus prepared, coffee may be preserv- 
ed for use in large quantities, witbnut losing much 
of its freshness, provided the vessels, containing it, 
be kept well covered. 

5th. An infusion of coffee is better than a decoction, 
simply because the heat, in the last case, being 
stronger and more lasting drives off more of the aro- 
matic oil. It is better, therefore, to grind the coffee 
very fine, and then to expose it, by means of a bag 
or strainer, to the action of boiling water than to 
boil it for any length of time. Heat, although un- 
avoidable, injures the flavour, and the best coffee I 
remember to have tasted, was made ^ exposing the 
powder to a pressure of eM watei^ a teaspoonful of 
this extract, thrown into a cup of hot water was suf- 
ficient. It is not a bad method to allow the ground 
coffee to lie in cold water between meals, and then 
to prepare it by adding hot water. Just in propor- 
tion to the continuance of heat in this and the last 
operation, the fragrance disappears, and is replaced 
by a strong bitter taste, which, according to the ex- 
periments of Cbenerix, depeads upon the preaence 



of tannin (resembling that in tan hark.) Roasting, 
besides forming this bitter substance, deprives the 
coffee of its nutritious qualities. 

Strong coffee, by itself, may do very well as a 
medicine for the cnre of asthma, &c.; and may 
even be preferred when very good, by many per- 
sons; but crearii is the only adjuvant opon which 
we may rely to render indifferent, and es|>ecially 
biiter coffee, mild and palatable. With these le- 
marks I shall pass to notice particulars of a different 
character. 

Coffee, as a beverage, has actually become one 
of the neeessaiies of life, in warm rlimates. Its 
stimulating effects render it grateful to the debiii- 
tated stomach, and we, accordingly, find it taken 
aOer meals, or upon waking in the morning. The 
Italians, and even French, not unfrequently, pro- 
mote its invigorating effects by the addition of cor- 
dials or brandy. But among the Turks and Ara- 
bians the practice is even more indispensable; for 
this article answers, to a great extent, as an anti- 
dote to the narcotic effects of opium. In the eabi, 
coffee is constantly exposed for sale in all the streets 
and at all times. Although the use of this drink is 
no where mentioned in the eastern tales or Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, coffee houses seem first to 
have been established at Persia, and were soon so 
much frequented as to become notorious for riot 
and debauchery. They gradually extended through 
Syria and Egypt, about the middle of the fidleenth 
century, and reached Constantinople in 1554. It is, 
indeed, remarkable, with what celerity such esta- 
blishments extended through the East, and we can 
only find a probable cause for the fact in the state 
of society which renders general intercourse devoid 
of attraction, by the jealousy of the men and the 
strict seclu!$ion of the women, and by practices, 
such as the use of opium, which enfeeble the luind. 
There seems to be so imperious a necessity for this 
beverage, that, at one time, in Constantinople, the 
mosques were almost wholly deserted for the coffee 
houses; and when, through motives of policy, reli- 
gious interference had been resorted to, seditions of 
the most alarming character arose. The Dervises, 
fearing this neglect, declaimed against the use of 
coffee, from the Alcoran, which declares that coal is 
not of the number of things created by God for 
food; and forewarned the people that the prophet 
forbade it as a strong or intoxicating drink. Amu- 
rath 3d, even went so far as to order all the coffee 
houses to be shut. But these efforts were in vain. 
Coffee was drunk openly, and to a greater extent 
than before; so that the succeeding Emperor was 
compelled to announce that roasted coffee was not 
coal, and that Mahomet had no objection to its use. 
Similar attempts at its suppression in Egypt were 
followed by very alarming revolts. 

The introduction of coffee amon«r the French, 
may be dated at about 167 'i, at v\hich period a 
coffee house was established at Paris by an Arme- 
nian. 

In 1650 a Jew opened a coffee house af Oxford, 
which is, perhaps, the earliest peiiud of such an 
establishment in England. 

Effectn of coffee. — It is not my ui^h to mention 
all the various opinions upon this subjfct, but mere- 
ly to notice the effects of excess. Cofft^e has been 
styled an intelUUctual drink, and 8eeiii«> long to have 
been the favourite of scientific and hternry person^; 
yet when first introduced into Eui opt*, it was abused 
and strenuously opposed, «;ven by the njedical fa- 
culty. 

Fontenelle^s physician proscribed it as delete- 
rious, but the poet very cogently reuiinded him, 
that twenty-foor years had already passed since he 
first took the poiton — and, as it to throw stronger 
censure epon the presumption of the doctors, Fate 

Krmitted this celebrated man to c»utlive a eenlwry. 
1708, much about the same period as the fore- 
going, a barber, named Farr, was in England pre- 
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Bentcd by the Inquest or Hi. Diinalan's in the west, 

"for making and aeliing a sort of liquor, called cof- 
fee, [o Ihe great nuisance and prejudice of the 
Deiglibourhood." But, like tea and olher iluw jioi* 
amu.eoSve slill recommended itself lo the palate. 
Il appears, unqiiesliiiaably, to be a stimulaling drink, 
particularly when taken strong and without milk or 
cream. Forthis reason, pri]bHbly,Sir John Pringte 
considered it ai the "best abater of the paruiysm! 
of the periodic asthma" that he had ever sren. — 
The etfi'cls are lasting and very obvious upon per- 
sons of a nervous temperament. When unaccus- 
tuiii«>] to Its use, "they often lose steep entirely, or 
derive but Utile beaeGl from what remains, 1( often, 
elto, occasions watchfulness und treiuor: 
«flecls hare even eitended lo cramps, aniiety, and 
difficulty of breathing. When taken in excess, II 
is said lo au^eat the rapidity of tbe rilal opera- 
tions, Klihout adding lo their durability; In short, 
it (nay then be regarded as a stimulue without af- 
fording nourishment. 

Subilituta for cq^ee— Numerous articles have 
been recommended to the public for this purpose; 
but it roust be confessed that Ibey require a large 
seasoning of tbe imaginalion. All the tvorld has 
tasted, a ptiff, at least, of Hunt's patent coQee, — 
About fifty year* ago a deception was practised 
upon tiie Parisians by mixing ground and roasted 
Hcorns with tbe genuine cofTee poK'der, Fashion 
led Ihe way, and (he individuul who hit upon tbe 
lucky thought, is reported to have realized a for- 
tune. Endeavours have often been since made 
in France, lo discover a substitute for foreign 
coffee. M. Pfljot Dcscharmea stales, thai the seeds 
of the forut broom answers this purpose exceeding- 
ly Weil, according lo the opinion of a person who 
has used them for twelve years. It is hIso staled 
thai in that p:irt of Holland bordering upon Ger- 
nany, Ibese seeds have been Bubslltuli:d for coffee 
many years. In other parts of the Netherlands, tbe 
coffee is miied with wild suci^ory root, and so gene- 
ral is the practice, thai this tool has actually be- 
came an article of eiport from Liege. To the saine 
part of the world we must attribute the sin of sub- 
atilullng and cullivaling, for the purpose, certain 
beans or lupines. In Ihli country, rye is eiten^ive- 
ly used, and, by >ome judt;ei, has been pronounced 
equal (o the imported coffee. Grape seeds, yellow 
tvaler flag seeds, yellow potatoes, peas, beans, bur- 
dock, barley, sun fioivcr seeds, beach nuts, almonds, 
•aUily root, be. have stood forth as pretciidcri. 

The curious may try them all, but they will be 
found far inferior to the genuine atllcle. N. 



AGfilCULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The EiRvenlh Anniversary Meeting of the Fro- 
dericksburg Agricultural })ociely, was held at the 
l:>diaii Queen Tavern on Friday the Q7lh Novem- 
' ber, 19'J9, and continued by adjournments unlU Ihe 
evening of the folloH'ing day. 

The President and Vice President both being un 
avoidably absent. Hie meeting was organized by ihi 
appnintmeni at 

Capt. GsnRGs Hamiltoh. President, pro lem- 

Anil Dr. JpHH Taylor, V- President, pro tern. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously re^ 
elected ofScers of the Society: 
' JametM Gamctt, President. 

John Taliafirro. of H^gley, Vice President. 

fFdi. F- Oray. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Jb/in Chew, Assistant do. da. 

CottaEspoHDiEio Committee. 

Hon. John Taliaferro, of H»i;lej; John S. Wei- 
r»rd, VVm. Bernard, Francis W. Taliaferro, Wiu 
F. Gray. 

The following are among the resolutions adopt 
«d:— 

fieiohfed. That at the future eihibilioos of Ihe 
•ociely, a premium of |I0 ibiU be offered for tbe 



best crop of wheat, grown on four contigi 

of highland; and Ihe same sum for Ihe best crop 

grown on four cooliguoua acres of low land. 

Raolvti, That al the future eibibitions of Ihi 
society, a premium of jtlO shall be offered for thi 
best crop of hemp, grown on one acre of land- 
weight, quality and quantity to be considered. 

Rtmhcd, That no premium shall hereafter bt 
awarded to any competitor for any crop, unles 
and unquiJiSed' ceTfim:aies be produced, bolb 
gathering and measuring the crop, and the survej 
of the land, which aorvej shall be done i '' 
and that the secretary shall prescrihi 



Fur Uit but paie of Blanketi—a premium of fS, 
to Mrs. Col. J. SlauglUer, of Culpepet— a very su- 
perior article. Culpeper still is unrivalled in the 
manuCicture of blinkels. 

For Ihi belt Bed Tick— a premium of (5, lo Mrs. 
TViornm IVharloii, of Culppper. 

For tht belt ComUrpant of Wool and CoUon—t. 
premium of $5, lo Mrs. H'm. Bernard, of Mansfield, 
Spotsylvania. 

For the belt Counterpane of CoUon — a premium 
of (5, to Mrs. W. a. Vhila. 

For the bett pair of If 'anted Stoekingi — a premi- 
of »3, lo Miss Bill, of Culpeper. 



r persons, wbo must be uninleresteo 
E Hauiltoh, Pruidenl, pro tem. 



form for tbe certificates, which form shall be pub- For tlie best pair of Cotton Stoekingt—n premiufli 
lished along with the list of premiums. of S3. lo Miss Shellon, of Stafford. 

Reiohed, That the surveying of tbe land and For the beit pair of lliread SloekuigM — a premium 
measuring of tbe crop, shall bolb be proved by Ibfl of t3, to Miss Concert of Stafford. 

For the beil piece of J^egro Clothing — a premium 
of g5. Id Mrs. G. »'. Bauett, of Spotsylvania. 
For the beil ten poundt offrcih Butter, prepared 
Wm. F. Gbav, Sec-y. " for the table— a. premium of »5, lo Mr. Thoi. Jona, 

— of Stafford. Mr. Jones is a constant attendant of 

THE SHOW. our market, and bis butter has long been uniformly 

nefoUo,^if,gUalUt of the Premium, a«.<.rded fi;, ''"""S"''''''.'''''*'" ''V""''"""' ,.^., , ,, „ 

the .Lral Commitleesof the Society. .Th«« being no frk,n i«Her exh.b.ted Ihe Com- 

_. „ f. 1 !■ mitiee awarded the premium offered for that arlicle 

FiBST DAY-SIocfc, ^c. ,„ jyj„, Coaller, of Chatham, Stafford, for l/ie m- 

Forthebeft Sio/Jion— a sdver pitcher, of the value cond test 10 Ibi. of fresh Butter, prepared for Ihe 

of S30,_lo Thomai Carter, Esq. of King William, to6/e, which was so good aa lo create a doubt wilh 

me good Judges, between it and that deemed No. 

il was very neatly prepared. 

For the best Cheete—a premium of (5, to Mn, 

Margaret HoUoaay, of Stafford, only two specimens 

iffered. 

DlSCRI 



rticies eihibil- 
iby of marked 
ipprobalion, but for which Ihe regular premiums 
ire inadequate, they lake pleasure io dislingulshiiig 
he following, by making them tbe complimentary 
iward of $3.50 each: 

To Mrs. F. Scott, of Fredericksburg, for a beau- 
lifidly wrotight Cotton Bed Quilt. 

To Mi«. J. Haoe, of Prince William, for a Wool- 
Bn Counterpane. 

To Mia» rhuciii', vt D(ua\,ij, (VI- a coiioD coun- 
terpane. 
To Mn. JH. Bibb, for a superior piece of Caisinet. 

To Mrs. P. C. WaUer, of Spotsylvania, for leu 
sleins of sewing SJ)k, made fromworms raised by her. 

To Mrs. S. H. SkuJier, of Fauquier, for B " 



r Plaid. 



for his Horse Ratlei 
For the bat Brood More— a Silver Mug, of Ih( 
ilue of $15, to Major Enoch JUatoa, of Stafford, 
r a tine Black Mare. 

For the bett Colt or Fi%— a Silver Cup, value of 
(10, lo Robert P. IFarinff, Jr. of Essej, for a beau- 
tiful Bay Slud Colt by Rob Roy. Of Ihe great variety of beautiful 
For the i«( £"H-a Cup. of the value of $10,^^ „.hich Ihe Committee deem w, 
to Samtifl P. Ferrer, of Shenandoah. 

For Iht be*t Mitch Cou—n Silver Cream Cup, 
value flD, to Mr. John Seolt, of Fredericksburg. 

For the but Beef— a Sdver Tumbler, value of (10, 
to Mr, John Fox, of Fauquier. 

'■ ■ tht beetfatted Work Ox— a Silver Tumbler, 
of 810, to tbe same gentleman.— 3> Mr. Fon 
le successful candidate fur the same premium 
: show in I63S. 

' the belt Aom- a »dver Cup, value jiO, to 
Capt. George HatJulton, of Forest Hill, Spolsylva- 

the btit Ewe — a premium of $5, to tbe samr 
gentleman. 

For Ihe belt Boar — a prenjium of f|5, lo Mr. Thot. 
Jones, of Stafford. 

Fur Ihe belt Sow — a premium of ^b, to Mr. 
George Rowe, of Fredericksburg. 
5>There was no MuHon shewn. 
There were several Agricultural Implements es- 
hibiled, profesHng lo he Improvements on those in 
lon use; but Ihe commiltee deemed them defi- 
in originality, or not superior to ihose already 
', and not entitled to Ihe premiums. 
CROPS. 
.- Jilver Cup, value of filO. "»8 awarded to ITni. 
Bernard, Esq. nf Mansfield, Spotsylvania, for Ihe 
best crop of highland corn, grown on four contigu- 
ous acres. — Product, ten barrets, three bushels, two 
gallons, and three pints, of shelled corn per i 
A Silver Cup, value of jJlO, was anfarded 
7nej B. Skinktr, of Caroline, for the beat crop of 
lowland corn {Rappahaimeck bottom,) grown on four 
itiguous aovto. — Product, levenleeji barrels, one 
peck and two quarts of ahelied corn per acre. 

A Silver Cup, value of glO. "»» awarded lo 
George W. Basielt. Esq. for the best crop of coHon, 
grown on four contiguous acres — Product tletien 
hundred and ttcenty-fiine and one quarter Ibi. per acre. 
Secohd Day— flotneilic Manufacture*. 
For the belt Carpet— k Silver Cup, value of (10, 
vai awarded to Mn. S. J. Forbtt, of FalouHitk 






The Commillee remark. 

"Mrs. J. S. Taliaferro, ol King George, deserves 
lie highest commendation bra very large eihibi- 
Ibn of Domeslic Manufaclues, consisting of Iwcn- 
1; Cotmterpnnei, Flannels, &l shewing a degree of 
iojustry and skill beyond praie. 

"A very beauliful Scarf, Drw and Cap, worked 
b' herself, was exhibited by Mr. Thoi. L. Lomai- 

'■■Miss W. Luns/ord, of Slaffod, eihibiled a re- 
nnrkahly fine and good pair of rtbed Socks. 

"ML'^s A. Hay, a little girl of «ly fottr yean of 
agi, exhibited a pair of woollen Scks, knit by her- 
self, for which she deserves great «cdit." 



[Itw 



PREMIUM CORN aoP. 
slated in the Farmer laMveek, that Ihe 



of the Delaware Advertiser td awarded |30 
In Or. Joseph E. Muse of Cambri'ie, Md. accot- 
diig to a proposition he made in thapring, to give 
■ bit premium to any subscriber whotould produce 
tht greatest quantity of corn fron cie acre. Dr. 
Mise is an enterprising andzeaauiagricullurisl, 
ani has taken latterly, several previtks by Ihe ei- 
Iracrdlnary crops that he has ralsid ^n hia farm. 
We publish below his slalemenl o( Ihtnode which 
he pursues in planting and callivaiin^diaD corn, 
and lubjoia the certificate* of the praiAai crop.] 



iifQaci 



Mo. M- Vol. II.] 
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iheir qotlitr, mBDDeror rearing, nen Tarietie*, Itc. 



Till field 



Wilhio ;au have a etalcnient or the product o( 
mj acre of corn, made under l he terms pruposed 
by you. I would have much preferred « larger 
quantitj of laad. I hnve about 18 acres in the 
■quare, which I think when gathered, "'I' 
nearij id the game proportion. 

As to the method of culliialion, proposed by you 
to be communicated, and Ihe manure uied, I will 
refer you, for brevity's sate, lo the 9lh vol. p. 257 
and 8, of the American Farmer, published in Balli- 
nore— Ihe mode described there, in my letter, ai 
praeliMd by rae then, is the i^ame as ihe present, ex- 
cept (hat thtn, I left, eeneralif, two stallia together, 
but now, I left only one — The manure used bj me 
OQ the pre»enl occasion was a compost of cotton 
teed, rotted Ihe preceding winter, and mixed with 
all the spot and ashes I could obtain. This 1 strew- 
ed beanly in the drills; I will inform you, when it is 
ntheied, hoiv nluch the whole square has produced. 
Your*, »ery respecirully, 

Joseph £. Mdib. 
Oct. 7, 1839. I certify that I have carefully laid 
off, marked and bounded, for Joseph B' Moae ( " 
Dorchester county, Maryland, one acre of land, o 
fail Appleby farm, growing corn. 

Sah'i. Lecouftb. 

Stole of Maryhnd, DorAtilcr County, to irit-' 

Od this 7(b day of October 1839, personnlly ai 
peared Samuel Lecompe, Esq. berore me, the sui 
•criber, and made oath, that what is contained i 
the above cerliGcate is Ihe (ruth, to the best of bia 
knowledge. Jjmm Houston. 

Oel. 7, 1839. I certify that from the above acre, 
measured, marked and bounded in mj presence, by 
Samuel Lecomple, Esq. [ gathered Indian corn, Ihe 
product of this year, and of Ihe said acre, amount- 
mg lo the quantitj of one hundred bushels, one 
gallon, two quarts, and one pint of shelled corn. 

Test, Jamti Hotatoa. H^nrt Jbhuihs. 

Slate of Maryland, Darehuter County, to wit: 

On Ihis Tib daj of Octobor, 1639, personally ap- 
peared Henry Jenkins, before me the subscriber, 
and made oalh that what is contained in the abore 
certificate is the truth, to Ihe best of hi* knowledge. 

JtMKB Hoi 

Maryland, Dorchaler Counli/, t 
I hereby certify to all manner of persons to whom 
it doth or may concern, Ihat James Houston, gea- 
Iteman, before whom Ihe within probate was laken. 
and whose name is Ibertlo subscribed, was 'at Iht 
time of taking said priibate and subscribing the 
same, a justice of the peace for Dorchester county, 
missioned and sworn. 
In testimony whereof I have bereun- 
lo set uy hand and affixed the pub- 
lic seal of my office ibis I3lh day of 
Oclobff, 1839. 

E. RicntRDSON, Gk. 



best method of planting and manuring Ihem. 
My method has beeu for some years the fullowing. 
after trying most of the plana of preparing seed and 
planting, treated of in ihe New England Fanner, 
luJ deciding upon thit ai Ike be»l. 1 spread all my 
manure on the ground after once ploughing il, Ihen 
ross plough lightly to corer the manure, then fur- 
ow it three feet apart In these furrows I place 
(hole potatoes of full growth, from 18 to 30 inches 
part, and cover themfrom li to 3 inches deep, re- 
gardless of there being rows both ways. These fur- 
rows I draw horizontally on side bills, where the 
l:ind is subject to drought, that they may catch and 
hold the occasional showers, till the waler is absorb- 
ed bv the earth- So when I hill potatoes, as it iscall- 
' i continue Ihe hill the whole length of the row, 
rdsr to take advantage of the rains; if furrowed 
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cular, when 1 spread mine, to cover it al toon U [ 
can, lo prevent evaporation. 

I have compelled two experienced farmers, who 

learned of Iheir fi.lber*, and had planted potatoes 

before I was born, and are considered good farmers, 

spread the manure on lands ihey took of me. as 

le of the conditions of the lease; both of whom 

iluclantly agreed to Ihis condition, and both were 

convinced after trial, thai spreading Ihe manure 

saved much labour in planling, and made larger and 

heller crops. These two farmers now preach and 

practice uiy doctrine, on planting potatoes, and as 

local preachers, have got some proselyle- 

Respeclfulty, yours, &C. 



n opposit 



ir the w 



■r runs off, and much 



duly c 
(Seal.) 



(From thi New England Farmer.) 
COLTIRE OF POTATOES. 
Mk. Fessekdei — I hare been a constant reader 
ef your valuable lapet for many years, and occa- 
sionally have Iboight I could add a little from my 
stock of observalons Ihat would be useful; but diffi- 
dence has bilhero prevented my contributions; a 
ditfidence growiig out of conscious want of a tho- 
rough knowledg< of the subjects which have claim- 
ed my at ten lien. But when I consider your readers 
somewhat like tie classes in a monitorial school, an<l 
that I may cousileT myself as a monilor to some ol 
the lower classM, I am induced to write a lesion, 
which you will ise your discretion whether to pre 
•ent lo Ibe schoil or not 
^ Much hu hen said on the culluM of potatoes, 



Ihe crop. On wet land, where water i 
liable to stand la the damage of Ihe crop, I row up 
lod down the bill or declivity, to facilitate Ihe drain- 
ing. 

I am convinced Ihat spreading the manure dou 
bles the advantage of it; that is, one half of Ihi 
quantity, and of the same quality will produce ai 
much benefit as double the quantity put into the hills 

i(h the seed, as is the usual method. 

I would not proceed to give any reason for this, if 
I thought my method would be tried, but from Ibe 
jbslinate adherence of some of my acquaintances 
old customs, who would regard myopinioni 
B subjects, but cannot think any improve- 
ment in planling or manuring potatoes can be disco- 
lered by the present generation; which would imply 
that their fathers had all knowledge on Ibe sim- 
ple subject of planting and manuring polaloes. 

I have observed Ibe rools on whicb potatoes grew, 
spread from two to four feet in every direction from 
the top or main 'stalk, consequently drew nutriment 
Fiom toe soil of a surface from four to eight feel 
diameter, and la the old way of planling, Ihe roott 
may be traced from hill to hill, or Ihe advantage ol 
manure would be still smaller than it hat been. And 
ibis, I think, accounts forpolatocs growing better 
when Ihey were planted nearer together; which, 1 
think, must have been observedj and that seedin 
heavily, and manuring largely, and planting fi 
apart, polatoes did not do as well, which has been 

.ttributed to their not shading tbe ground to retail 

□oisture. I have observed alio, that in place: 

fhere manure was pleniifully used in tbe bills and 
it became quite dry, bordering on a drought, Ihat on 
digging the potatoes the manure was found dry and 
mouldy, and in some instances changed to a hard 
cake; in others I have found it moisl, and little roots 
in it; such, perhaps, as came from the neighhoring 
bills; and seldom ever any large ones, or polatoes 
imbedded in Ihe manure. It is apparent lo every 
one of much reSeetion, that manure must be dissolv- 
ed and prepared by dilution before plants can take 
it up as food for their growth; when it is spread, we 
never find it in digging (he polatoes; il has been dis- 
solved and taken up by Ibe plants, or transfused in- 
to the earth. I have found in all ca>ts Ihat my po- 

in hills less in number, and less in size, were of a 
poorer quality Ihan those planted as above deicrib- 
ed, where Ihe.manure was spread. 1 have tried the 
experiment in the same field, with the same kind of 
seed, and tbe same qiianlily of manure. : 
Ihe parallel as near as ( could. Whether potatoes 
laying so near, or in contact with tbi 
them a strong table, 1 leave for Ihe higher ctaases of 
the school In decide. Mnisture is necessary lo diluli 
and prepare manure for food lo plants, whicb, i 
pat into the ground in shovels full, often driet up, 
and resists Ihe moisture through Ihe summer, and u 
wasted by evaporation, he. I am therefore parti- 
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(From Ihe New England Fanner.) 
SHELTERING FARM LANDS. 
Rdssbl— The article "Shellering Farm 
Lands," published in your 19lh ^o- from Ihe Ame- 
rican Farmer, delineates with correctness Ihe im- 
portant advantages of Ibis branch of rural econo- 
my. To show to your readers Ihe practicability 
and facility of sheltering their farms. I submit a 
statement of my personal experience in this business. 
On tbe -JSih of May, 18-i7, 1 repaired to ihe 
„.inks of the Hudson with an assistant, and col- 
lected a quantity of Ihe seeds of Ibe soft maple. 
(oeer rvbrum,) some species of the elm, (vimtu,) 
and of the button wood, (plalanui oecidenlalit,) 
which were then falling, the lalter of Ihe prece, 
ig year's growth. They were planted the sam* 
day, very thick, in beds of mould. They imtne- 
diately grew, and the plants attained some sixe 
Ihat year. Last week I transplanted several of tbe 
maples, as ornamental trees, which were from ten 
to fourteen feet high. Some of tlie bullon-ivoods 
are ten feet, and the elms six and seven. This 
in Ihiily months from the planting of the seeds. 
Having fortunately left a belt of natural wood upon 
a part of the north and north-west borders ol my 
farm, I resolved to continue it on Ihe west. Foe 
Ibis purpose, I set two hands lo manure and plough 
a strip of sward, ten feet broad, adjoinine the 
f;nce, and at ten proceeded with a third to talte up 
young maples in the seed bed for planling it. We 
took up Ibree hundred plants in a space less Ihsii 
six feel square, of four to eight feel high, and the 
same evening, with Ihe aid of tbe two men employ- 
ed at Ibe plough, and anolher for two hours, bad 
tbe whole plained in right order. The planling 
was performed in this manner— A line being drawn 
from, and parallel lo the fence, a hole was dug with 
grubbing hoe, at intervals of five feet- Eight 
feet from the fence, a second row was planted, cor- 
eiponding with the first; and a third row was plac- 
ed between Ihe two, in a quincunx form, or in Ihe 
nfervals. Thus there is a space of about 41 feet 
between Ibe nearest trees. I purpose lo plant po- 
tatoes neit season, a bill between two Irees, so (hat 
I c:<n till with a plough between Ihe rows. From 
the habits of Ibis tree I have no doubt that in six 
years this bell will afford an ample- screen, and in 
lil'teen years an abundance of fueJ; and as sprouts 
grow vigorously from the slump, I think the cuttings 
mwy bo repealed every fifteen years ihereafler. 
The expense thus far does not exceed |13. 

3. BUEL. 
A'tBKTj, ^n. >8, 1S:S. 



Near Edinburgh a farmer who was troubled wilh 
rats, recently caught 400 by placing a lar^e copper 
kettle in his corn loft, filling it about half full of 
water and strewing a thin sprinkling of chaff over 
it. By a few boards extending from the wall lo the 
kettle Ihe rats could junip among what they took to 
be a fine lot of grain, and died Ihe death. 

There is no cause of misery more fruitful than 
incurring expenses Ihat we cannot afTord. 
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GBAPE CUTTINGS. 

The rollowiD^ remarks nu; be of Mrviee la 
thotewho sreiibDUl plftoting ^rape cuttinga. Aien- 
tleman of Conneclkul, id wrifiog to Mr. Cooi, a! 
Boiton, obBerrea: 

"I bnov* not whether ihe sciona will correapond tn 
Itaglh with ;aur views in relation lo Ihe culture of 
Ihe grape; P«aHtnTiER stienuousty recommendi the 
foTDMlion, ir posgibk, of Ihrea lets of roola, if in or- 
der to attain this object, it ahoulil even be neceata- 
ry to lake up Ihe vine after it hai had one year's 
growlh, anil lo place it deeper in the ground; and 
in Ihe fir»t inslance,! beliere, puis (wo or three 
beneath Ihe aurfnce. I End m; gardener, who 
been a good deal accustamed lo Ihe cullivatio 
fruil, obslinale in his belief that Ihe oultingi abould 
be io placed, that Ibe roots ma; not go deeply to- 
ward* Ihe subsDJL Accordinglr I find that be ha: 
made the scions [ «end you, short. May I ask foi 
the result of jour eiperience on this tubieclJ" 

To which Mr. Cook repiiM:— With deference lo 
the authorily of Mr. Pubhrbtier, [ would take 
leave lo observe, that the best grape vine* I have 
ever seen, were raised from one, and tuo ejet. I 
believe Ihe most experienced horticulturist* in Ihit 
ficinily pursue Ibis course. I wa* inilrueled bjonc 
who*e practical knowledge is generally and deierv 
•edly respecled, and by no one more Ihan myself. I 
know nol whether to attribute to this mode of plant- 
ing, the precocity of my vines; but one thing is cer- 
tain— eullings lel by me in 18-13, of 4, 5, and 6 eyes 
bore fruit far the first time in 1328; while very tna 
ny of Iwn eyes, planted in I8tt6 and 1337, have pro 
dueed fiiio bunches of fruil the past season- So I'ai 
as my observations have eilended, [ am fully inclin- 
ed lo the belief, that [wo eyes are better Ihan a 
greaternumber, to form fine roots, and a bealtb}' 
and vigorous plant." 



GIDEON B. 6MITH« lUPROrED SILK R£BX. 




EVER-BEARING STRAWBERRy. 
We were presented, a few days ago, hy our friend 
Mr. S. Idea, of Buckingham, with a plant of Alpine 
Strawberry, on which were growing several ripe 
anil unripe tlrawberries. We understand from Mr. 
Iden, that he has a number of plants growing in liis 
garden, which bear fruit constantly from the latter 
end of May until Ihe Trotts of autumn cheek their 
growth. The fruit ia large and of a delightful ^.i- 
vour, and we have no hesitation in saying, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would yield in as great abundance as 
our common kinds of garden strawberry. We be- 
lieve Ihi* kind is not generally cultivated; perhaps 
from the fact that they are not generally known. We 
would recommend to our horticultural friends the 
propriely of setting out a few plants this fall, to see 
anil try for themselves, for we think it is but neces- 
sary to have Ihem iolroditMc'l in our gardens to in- 
sure for them the preference. IBtyttlm buil. 



TbU ii an improrement on the Silk Reel of Pied- 
moDt, Ihe most approved reel of Europe. The 
improvement consists in the simplieily of the ma- 
chinery, compared with that of the Piedmonlese 
Reel, the operation of both being eiaetly Ihe saro& 
A, is a eylioder eight inches diameter and eight ii 
length. B, a circular groove, half an inch dee^, 
which ha* a aweep of six inches. To lay out thia 
groove, a strip of paper six inehe* wide and of the 
exact length of Ihe cylinder's circumference, it 
doubled, and with the compass a aweep is made 
from the middle of one end of the doubled paper to 
the edge and thence to the middle of the otner cod; 
the paper is then turned over and the same sweep 
made on the other side, in an opposite direction. 
The paper is then laid on the cylinder, aod the 
groove marked upon it for cutting. Thus on each side 
of the ej'linder Ihe groove will form a semicircle 
meeting in the middle, and will thus eaose a peculiar 
motion to the traversing bar, (C,) which it will cause 
to move slowly at the eitiemilies of its course and 
rapidly In the centre, thus giving time for the threadi 
to take hold of Ihe raltt of Ibe reel on Ihe out- 
side of the skein before it begins lo move back. C, 
the traversing bar, with the brass hooks through 
which Ibe silk passes. D, a bar of the frame on 
which a bras* plate is fixed, with small boles, for 
the silk to paas through, and which stands iminedi. 

PIEDMONTESE REEL. 



Mr. John Grigg, of Philadelphia, has now io press 
and will shortly publish, "An Essay on American 
Mlh, and ibe best means of rendering it a source of 
individual and nalional weallb, by John D'Homcr- 
giiF) nnd Peter S. Duponceau." The names of the 
Ktatlemen menlioned as the authors of thia work, 
will insure confidence in its statements, and we can- 
noi doubt that the public generally, will see in the 
sribjecl something worthy of general attention. From 
a knowledge that public good is intended in the pub- 
lication of Ibe work rather than individual profit; 
and from a fixed belief that Ihe desired ends will be 
promoted by a general circulation of the book, ne 
venture to solicit the attention of our editorial 
brethren to Ihe work, and request of Ihem to give 
naticoof ill eaily appearance. \.V. S. GonHe. 



afely over the vessel eontainiBK Iho eocvoaa. K, Dm 
dram, 18 inches 4}iBmelcr. F.the pully, lOincbu 
diameter. The size of the drum and pally pre- 
eludes the possibilil; of the band alippiag. 

The whole frame is five feel loog, four high, and 
two wide in Ihe clear, and the timber about tiro 
inches square- II is put together with keys, for the 
convenience of taking down and putting up. 

The necessity of the machinery for producing 
the vibratory motion of the traversing bn.Kilt be 
understood when it is stated, that, if Iba Ihrekdi 
arc laid on the rails a* cotton ia reeled they would 
adhere and become uselesa, a* they could not be •»• 
paratcd. The traversing bar eaosea them lo be hid 
on in such a manner as to obviate tbi* eotirelj. By 
a small handle near Ihe rim of the drum, IIm reel is 
turned. With ibia reel the relatite proportianale 
diameter of the drus, and puUy ia neeenerj, to pro- 
duce the proportionate movement of Ihe Iraveniig 
bar, and the revolution of Ibe reel, a* the tnr n«*l 
move back and forth five limes, while Ibe retl 
makes nine revolutions, and as Ibe groove it formed, 
one revolution of the cylinder causes Ibe bar to 
move out and back once. It hat been Ihoogbt ad- 
visable to Bccompaay this drawing of Ihe improvtd 
reel with one of (he Italian reel, that the improve' 
ment may be the more readily peteeind. 




The Fiedmontete Reel, it will he perceived, re- 1 liadgr in the Hopmrad tMi Ordirt fer tfaeM Mb 
quirea four cog wbeelt, a crank, a earner bHr.eiid a will be reeeived, aod any IpfcraisIlM i(|*>i> ''Z'^ 
eonoecliiig roi, all wbieh it luparaeded by Ihe cy- \ iBveaHor, Gsdeoa B. StoHh, BalKiHH^ HA - Ttty 
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««■ bumndeli a vtrf neat rorm or good limber for 
^18, anrl Rnti lie packed Tor InrMporlation ID a box. 
JU Ulltri mtni bt poit paid. 

D" The ree. js not patented, but a free priTilege 
if given bj ihe'Dienlor to all penimB lo make and 

Gideon B. Siritb hai a lurge BUppI; of tilbworiii 
•ffs of Ihe beii Ondi, lO/KKI of which b« mil aend 
by mail, wilh iniiile inalrucliont for making eilk, to 
anj perMin wlu shiil enclose lo him Jioc doUan; 
Qtt poalige on ibe package will not be ojore Iban 
one dullar Tbe winter lea&oii being ibe only lime 
when iliey can be aent by mail, do time should be 
lott in making afplieatioa. 



SILK WORMS. 
The locietj of Dometiic Econoiny In Prance 
have, at the >u^ge>ttoa of Count Lastejrie, offered 
aeveral p^<^aliuma <ar the cnltivalioo of mulberry 
ttce* in ditTercnl parts or France where tbe; are not 
DDH planted, for the purpose of feeding giUi-worlDS. 
The Count aaierla that ailk-wotmi may be reared, 
ud fine silk procured from Ihem, in almoat every 
part of France; and be stales ibat a lample of silk 

Educed in Ibe North of France was pronounced 
■ome Milanese maeufacturert to be better than 
ir own. The value of the raw silk used in France 
UBually is 111 millions of francs, of which to Ihe 
, value of only IS or 16 millioni t* of French produc- 
tion; so thai more ihao 100 millions of freuca are 
paid annoHlly for foreign silk. It appears that in 
Flanders, and at Berlin, the cutliralion of silk is 
eariied on lo a great extent aad with decided success. 



(From Loudon's Gardener's MagazioB.) 
WILWOI'S SUPERB STRAWBERKV. 

Sia, — I hare had several strawberries from tivo 
three plants of Wilmot's Superb, of grrat size ai 
iveigliii I, at leaal, have never met with any to equal 
them, 'rhesmallest of those which 1 have particular- 
ly noticed, measured 4 1-8 inches in circumference, 
and weighed upwards of ball' an ounce, troy weight; 
BDOther meaauretl six inches round, and four iiicbes 
across, and weighed 5 dr. 1 ec. 6 gr.; and the one 
which I have gathered to day weigh* 7 dr 15 gr. It 
is, indeed, a beautiful flpecioieo, and I only wish I 
could preserve it to look as it does now. Pray are 
thele beaunrul, though almost monstrous, produc- 
tions common? or are Ibe; the result of something 
fevorable in the season, which though not dry, has 
certainly not been inimical either to Bowers or fruit 
here? and I must mention in particular, tbal I have 
had several perfectly beautiful and well opening yet- 
low rotes, an indulgence I never had until this year, 
for though former seasons have held out abundant 
promises, they have never until now been fulfilled. — 
J. M. tfhitt Leaf, near Ri*borough,Julii6, 18:29. 

Wilmoi's Superb, in common with most other 
strawberries, has attained a larger aize this season 
tbao usual, for the reasons assigned by our coirei- 

Cndenl. We have heard of none larger than bis 
geat, unless it he that alluded to in Ihe following 
extract from the Coventry Mercury, July 5: — 
"Amongst the sirawbei.ies exhibited at Hereford 
Horticultural show, on Friday, was a plale of Wil- 
mot's Superb, one of which measured 7 inebes in 
circumference, and weighed 11 ounces avoirdu- 
pois." — Cond. 

We have seen an outline of a Wilmoi's Superb, 
exhibited at the Bristol Horticulloral Society, which 
measured two inches across, and in luokiog over 

-L .:.,- D :„:., u_.:_..__^ ^^^ ^jj^^ j^^^^ 



Avoid all barsbness in behaviour, treat every 
ODO v^ilb that courtesy which ipriog* from ■ mild 
and gentle heart 
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STEAM CARRIAGES. 
One of Ihe great recommendatiooaufthis speciei 
of conveyance, will be its cheapness. It is expect- 
ed that goods will be carried from Manchester lo 
Liverpool for less than 5s. per ton. Meo,of coi 
cinnut be packed like bales of cotton; but U 
allow Ihem hve times the space, and suppose that 
the charge is in proportion. Now, since tH'elvo 
passengers, with ilieir luggage, are reckoned equal 
to a too in the mails, it follows, that a place in the 
steam coach from Manchester to Liverpool should 
coat the twelfth parlof 35s.,or 3s, We may arrive 
at the sante result by aoother proeeas. It may be 
inferred from one of Ihe experiments, that the No- 
velty woalit carry fifty passengers, from the one 
town to the other, at the rate of tweoly miles an 
hour, and wouk), of course, yield the proprietors 
the sum of bl by an hour and an half's work. Six 
trips a day, performed at this rale, would produce 
30l.; which we conceive would make Ihe conveyance 
of paBseogers a very profitable branch of trnde. As 
Ihe railway company will have a monopoly, they 
may probably charge more at ficBl; but, when rail- 
way carriage is subjected, like other branches of 
buainesB, lo Ihe law of competition, <ve imagine the 
terms will oot be bi;>her thao we have stated. Let 
us now take the speed and tbe cheapness together, 
and see what changes this new mo.le of conveyance 
is likely to produce, when railways are made along 
all our great thoroughfares. Let us suppose the 
apead lo be twenty miles an hour, and the expense 
Is. for fifteen miles of road; and Ihe fares by ordi- 
nary stage coaches about 4d. per mile. The jour- 
ney from London to York, by Ihe mail, coats, at 
present, about 3J,, and occuuies twenly-Ihtce boun. 
By the steam coach it will be accompllEhcd in ten 
hoirs, at aa expense of Us.l The saving uf money 
and time will be as great in the case of Liverpool 
and Manchester, which are at nearly Ihe a^imo dia- 
larce from the niclropolis. A Leeds or Manches- 
ter manufacturer may take en early breakfast in 
his own houic at seven, dine in London at five, nnil 
tiansact business that night or next morning, nnd 
reach bis borne on tbe following evening, ubile a 
two pound note will cover bis whole expenBet! The 
journey from Manchester lo Liverpool, or from Li- 
verpool lo Manchester, (ihirly-one miles.) will he 
performed at an expense of 2t, in one hour and a 
half; or, as some already anticipate, in one hour. 
Now, an active pedeBtrian in the ini:tio|iolis will 
spend two houre in going from Groavcnor rquare to 
Wappiof-, or, with Ihe luxury of a hackney coach, 
he may go in one hour at an expense of 7s. Thus, 
by Ihe admirable invention of steam carriages, Li 
verpool and Manchester will be brought nearer !<_ 
one another in a moral.BOcial and commercial sense, 
than the extremities of London now iire. If this 
be not abBolutely annihilating lime and space, it is 
abridging both in a wondeiful dcg ee. Wiiliin 
few years after steam navigation was introduced o.. 
the Clyde, the intercoorse between Glasgow and 
Greenock, according to Mr- Cleland.was increased 
tenfold. Tbe expense in this case was reduied 
about two thirds, but Ibe time was not maierially 
shortened. What a vast addition, then, would be 
made to the present amount of internal intercourse 
when the expense is reduced three fourths, and the 
lime two thirds; and when Ihe mode of conveya 
is as superior in comfort to our present slai-c cos 
es, as the coach is to Ihe eummon caril To all 
live classes, lo a person especially who is at 
head of an exteniive business, lime ia of slill m... 
value than money. If Ihe journey from Edinburgh 
lo Manchesler could be performed in ten hours, at 
an expense of 143. lo I&s., every merchant knows 
that the amount of travelling between Ihe two 
places would inerease,nol ten, but fifty fold! Jour- 



neys for pleasure would multiply in aa great a pro- 
portion as those for busini^ss; and kc are satisned, 
that when we enjoy the advantage of railways and 
locomotive engines on all our great tboroughfareSt 
we Bhall have, on a moderate estimate, twenty or 
thirty limea as much internal intercourse aa we hav« 
at present. When the carriage of goods, which 1* 
oow about 9il. or lOd. a too per mile t>y land, is re- 
duced to 3di and when, in point of speed, one day 
» the work of four, the heaviest commodities, 
:h aa com, potaloea. coals, will bear the expense 
of carriage for a hundred milte. The result of tit'n 
will be, that the expense of living in great townt 
will he reduced, and the price of raw produce will 
n remote parts of Ibe country. The facility, 
celerity and cheapness of internal intercourse, coD' 
tribute more probably to Ihe advancement of eivi- 
lintion than all other circumstances put together. 
\EdinbuTgli Sedman. 



HORSE POWER. 
We every day hear of steam boats and manufafr- 
tories haviug engines of perhaps twenty, thirty, or 
forty horse power, but at there probably maf bo 
among our readers some who do not precisely com- 
prehend what thai power means, we beg leave to 
ex ji lain the subject as it is now understood. The 

T of a hone is coniiilered to be that which will 

le a weight of 33.000 pounds, (another esti- 
reduces tbia to only 33.000 pounds raised ona 
foot high in • minute equivalent to 1 000 pounds 
two and a half miles per hour,) tbe heiifht of one 
foot in a minute ol time, equal to about 90 pounds. 
it the rate of four miles per hour. This is a force 
greater th^n that exerted by a common cart horse, 
which is not estimated at more than 70 pounds; that 

say, ihat a horse harneBSi'd to a cart weighing 
with ita load 4U cwt. or two tons, and drawing on a 
level road at Ihe rate of four miles an hour, make! 

of the same furce aa if liia Kaces, instead of 
being faitened to a carl, weie passed over a pulley, 
and lifted perpendicularly a weight of 70 pountfs. 
Tlie expression of the power of the steam engine 
in horaes' powers is conbequentty more practical 
thso scienlihc. It was inlruduced when sieam en- 
gines lirsl be^an to sopersede horse mills, when lh« 
manufacturer naturally inquired, how many horse* 

im engine would dispense with. — [Lonilon paptr. 
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(From Ihe Journal of Health.) 
WET FEET. 
'hat a crowd of painful recollections are con- 
jured up in the mind of a physician, of any age 
ud experience, by the words wet feet. The child 
ihich liad been pliying about in the morning in all 
la infantile loveliness and vivacity, la seized at ntgbt 
with croup from wet feel, and in h day or tto is • 
i-orpse. The youthful form of female beauty, 
Hhicba ri:w Dionlbs before gladdened Ihe eyes of 
every beholder, is now wasting in slow temedileat 
decay. What was Ihe origin of her malady? Wet 
feet. Let us hope that Ihe exposure was incurred 
in a visit uf uiercy lo a helpless widow or distressed 
orphan. Whence come the lingering disease. Ibe 
pain and suffering of that fond mother? Still Ibe 
same response: gelling her feet ivet, while provid- 
ing suitable winter's clothing for her children — aa if 
tenderness for her offspring juaiified her dispensing 
with all tbe rules of prudence for herself. Thus we 
might continue Ihe nielancboly liBt of diseases, al 
best harassing and alarming, uften fatal, lo which 
the heedlessness of yuulh, the pride uf manhood, 
or the avarice of old age, arc voluntary and cauBe- 
lessly exposed by a neglect of one lesson of every 
day's experience. 

It needs no medical lore or laboured reaioniog lo 
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(hoiT the gre&I influence which ImpreuiDas on Ihe 
feel eierl over the rest of the body at large. The 
real marljrdam produced by tickling tbeni, and the 
ccuel punishment of [he battinado, are lensible evi- 
dencea of their exquisite delicacy □( feeling. Of 
thia Tact ne have more pleasurable eipeiience in 
the glow diffused through Ihe whole Bjitem, when, 
ehilted eod ihivering, we hold them for a while l<i 
the fire, or when, during tbe prevalence of the dog 
liar we immerBe Ihem in cold water to allay the 
beat which n iben courting through our veins. 
Are the internal organi of the bod; a prey to waal- 
iDginflummalion,aa in the hectic lever of conaump- 
tion, there is a sensation of burning heat in Ibe 
feel. Is the body feeble and tbe stomach uuable io 
perform its digeniive functions, these parts arc ha- 
bitually cold. In both heallh and disease there is a, 
conitant sympathy between the feet and the differ- 
ent organs of the badj^. Wbateter be Ihe weak 
part, it suffers with unfuiling certainty from the im- 
pressioDS of ciAd and moisture on the feel- 
No matter wbethcr Ibe tendency be to slclf- 
headache, or sore throat, hoarseneia and cough — 
pain of the stomach, or rheumatism, or gout, — seve- 
rally aod all they will be brought on by gtltJng Ibe 
feet wet, or at timet eren by these parts being long 
ebUled, from standitig on cold ground or pavement. 
ADd who, it might be asked, are the chief victims 
(o aucb exposures? Not the traveller caught in the 
Stonn, or Ihe man of business, or even Ihe day-la* 
bouier, who eaonot always watch the appearance of 
tbe clouds and pick their ttepi with an especial 
■voidaace of a muddy soil, or wel bireeis— O nol— 
we must look for the largest nunil>er of suffererb 
among Ihe rich, the fair and the lovely of the land, 
those who need only walk abroad when invited by 
the fair blue sky and shining sun, or who, if plea- 
sure calla at other seasons, have all tbe means of 
protection igainbt the elemental changes, which 
wealth can command, of ingenuity and labour. 
They it is who neglect suilabls protection for their 
feet, and brava His snow and ruin with such a frail 
covering at would make the strung man tremble for 
hi* own health, were he to be equally daring. 

At a aeaton like the present it would seem to be 
« matter of gralulation, Ihat ihoes and boots can 
every where be obtained of such malerials as topre- 
lerve the feet dry and warm. Leather of vsrious 
kinds, Grm, or pliabla and soft, is at the shortest 
warning made to assume every variety of shape and 
figure, called for by convenience or fusbian. But we 
mistake, — fashion, that despotic destroyer of com- 
fort, and too often a sworn foe to hesllh, will not 
allow the feel of a lady fair to be incased in leHther 
She must wear, forsooth, clolh shoes with a thin 
leather sole, and even this latter is barely conceded, 
A covering for ihe feet never briginally intended to 
be teen beyoml the chamber or the parlour, is th»t 
now adopted for atreet parade and travel; and liuy 
whose cheeks we would not Ihat the winds of hrt.- 
ven should vi«it too roughly, brave in prunella thf 
extremes of cold and moistuie.and offer themselvi- 
as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shiver- 
ing ague, catarrh, and pains rheumalic. Tell theix 
of a wiser course, argue with some on their duties, 
as mothers and as wives, to preserve iheir health— 
with others as dauijhters or beaul.v who are risking 
by approaching disease the loss ol their tuvetiiieas, 
and they will reply, that th<;y cannot wear those 
horrid large shoes — that the leiilher does not lit so 
nicely on the feet, and thai India rubber shoes are 
frightful. They do not rellect that beauty consists 
in the fitness and harmony of things, and that we 
cannot associate it with the ideas uC suffering and 
disease. The light drapery-so Krncerjily and ele- 
gantly a rrangeil as to exhibit wilhoiii obtruding her 
figure, is nortby of all admitaliou in a Grecian 
nymph, under a Grecian sky, and when its hearer is 
warmed by a southern aun. The muslin robe of one 
of Otir beauties of the ball-room it tasteful aod ap- 



propriate when lights and music are additions to the 
scene — but could we preserve our admiration for the 
Grecian nymph or the modern belle, if in these cos- 
tumes they were seen walking in the streets mid 
sleet and wind? Fit; they would assuredly com- 
maod — but will a female be content with the offer- 
ing Kbich any beggar it sure of receiving? — We 
have gaxed on the finest productions of the chisel 
and Ihe pencil — we have studied beauty with the ad- 
miration of a lover, and Ibe pmpotes of an artist, 
and • e do assure our female readers Ihat however 
much we mii^ admire a small and finely turned foot 
when seen tripping tbrough lite mazes of tha dance, 
we cannot look upon it with a pleated eye, unpro- 
tected by suilalile covering in a winter's day. This 
!■ is not prunella or that most fiimsy ittiff 
I; called everlasting. 

But how, conceding all the beauty claimed by its 
Imirers to an exhibition of tmall feet, in neat tight 
shoei, can we receive this as a aubstitute for clear 
complexion, brilliant lustre of the eye, and the mild 
smile of content, all lost by repeated attacks of a 
cold, as Ibe coming oo of dyspepsia and sick-bead- 
ache, the consequence* of wet and cold feel. 

Custom, it is alleged by lome, renders persons 
thus exposed less liable to auSer. But the custom 
of occasionally walking out in thin cloth sboes, 
which are inadequate covering for the feet, isa very 
different thing from the hahil of conilant exposure 
of these parts to cold and moisture. If (be sandal 
! habitually worn, and the fool in a great mea- 
exposed to the air, custom might then be ad- 
duced as an argument against increased precautions. 
It is idle to talk of females accustoming IbemsElvee 
to having their feet chilled, damp, or wet an hour or 
two in the street* during tbe day, when for the re- 
mainder of this period they take the greatest paint 
to have them dry and warm, by loading them, per- 
haps for hours, before a large ore* 
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wholly owing to a general opinion liut it it iDueb 
aore cosily? Such I confess was mine, until agen- 
leman. Judging more correctly, ordved three bOB- 
Ired weight of iiale rope to he aade of cotton 
yarns; from which it has been discovered to ba tbe 
cheapest cordage with which wl can rope our 
cotton bales. 

If, contrary to my bope*, it sbal be Judged unfit 
for rigging of any kind, there it a great variety of 
other purposes on ship board for which small cord* 
are used, and to which it may be advaolBgeoiMl} 
applied.' 

I am too well satisfied that your private i*ithM,Dot 
le*t than your public duties, proispl you to tbe nte 
of Ibis great, though depressed staple of oureoD- 
mon country, to suppose it necessary to atk Ibe pa- 
tronage of your department for ii. 

Yours, respeclfuUyi Davin R, Willuhi. 

JVoey I>e]iar(m«nf, Ott. 6, 1899. 
Sia,— I bare much pleasure in aekoowtedgiD^ ik« 
receipt of your letter of the 3Sd ult logelber intb a 
small sample of cotton cordage made for "bak 

That yon may be fully poisetted of th« newt of 
the department in relation lo thia great ttaple of 
our country for naval purposes, I berevrilb traMnit 
you a pamphlet containing a corretpondenee on Ibe 
use of cotton canvass for the taUi of tbipt of wartr 
merchant vessels, Ue. 

The sample you bave tent ma, I frankly aeknow- 
ledge to be a handtome piece of cordage) and Iba 
information you have communicated, in relation to 
its strength, durabilily and cott, in compariaon with 
the same article made of hemp, is very acceptable, 

A fair experiment shall be made of cotton rope, 
for such parts of the rigging and outfita of a tbip, 
at may appear mott tuitablc, from Ibe knowledgeal 
present potsesttd of its qualities- 1 am, very n- 
- lectfully, Tour ob'd'ltervBDl, Jan* BnaBoK. 

~ Hon. Vavid R. mtHanu, Soeiaty mi, & C 



(From tbe Colombia Telescope.) 
COTTON CORDAGE. 

Copy of a letter from Gen. U. R. Williami to tbe 
Secretary of Ibe Navy. 

Soeieljf HiU, SSd Stpl. 18S3. 
To the Stertlary nf iht JVaey! 

I ask leave with this, to preient you a small sb: 
pie ol' cotton cordage made here, for bate rope, 

A pound i^eight of it roaket many more fcFl in 
Ungth Ihan hemp cordage of Ihe tame sise; 
cheaper at twenty-five cents a pound than that oT 
hemp at 131 eents, for the particular purpose for 
which it it manufactured — a comparison of prices 
wiih larred cordage will of course be much nio 
its favor. I think you will admit that it it a be 
fill piece of cordage. If you shall see proper tote tt 
its $lrtiU(th with new bemp rope, you will probnbly 
lind It to be weaker at first, but after both have been 
TO long exposed to the weather a* to render Ihnt 
made of bemp uteleis,'that of collon will probably 
be siill good at cordage. 

Cotton fishing lines have been found lo be tnore 
■iurable than any other, both in salt and fresh WHier. 

the lurro of twine, wrought into seines, and uepiI 

our rivers, it is alike superior. Coarse ehac' 

made of it, and lubject to Ihe greateU exposure, arc 

h more durable than Ihose made with flax thrrad: 

ed every domestic test proves cotton to be marc 

ble than either flax or hemp. Perhaps, 11 

strelches too much to be trusted for standing rig- 

einc; but for running, and especially for light sails. 

it ma; possibly prove superior to cordage made of 

an; uther substance. 1 have found it to latt longi 

when served with a coat of warm tar. 

How bat il happened that eoltoa cordago bis not 
yet been tried, even among oar river cnfl? la it nol 
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FtiHKKiEf OR THx LtBuooa CoAar. 

'He following is a tlatemenl of the fisheriet ca 
(be Labrador, for the year 1839, from Iba btil 
meant of information obtainable on tbeeoai^ gjreo 
in tbe Quebec Star. 

vosiels. men- fitb cwL oil Uids. 
From the U.Slalea, 1,500 15,000 1,100,000 HJOOa 
From Newfoundland, 400 4,000 350,000 9,600 
From Nova Scotia, 100 800 70,000 700 
England, Jersey, kc. 80 4,000 340,000 3,400 
Lower Canada, 8 150 '5,000 

NewB "' 

delaine is 



w Brunswick,Mag- J on .an a nnn an 

leUineisl«od.,&i.J '* "° ^■«» ^ 



Total, 2,10894,110 1,778,000 17,790 



Value of the abotit alalou ettivuUe. 

3.000.000 cwt. of fish a 10*. £1,000,000 

4,500 Ion* of cod fish oil, a £iO 90,000 

3,000 liercet lalmon, a 4 13,000 

1,000 bhds. of seal oil, a 5 S.OOO 

10,000 teal skins, i,000 

fun, Sus. 6,000 

jCI. 1 14,000 



A gentleman at Watbinglon baa wrilleD, that, "be 
belicvea tbe leaves of every tree auhject to tbe ope- 
ratioba of early frosts and meridian tons, aatuue 
that hue which the bark it calculated to give to the 
dye." [JV: E- Formtr. 

["Soft maple" bark makes eicallcnt Mc, thoogb 
Ibe leave* become red in autumnl] 
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Baltimore, Friday, December 18, 1839. 



f^ General Post Office Expresses. — Whilst 
the astonishing speed with which thePresideot^s Mes- 
sage was dissemioated by the Postmaster General, has 
bc^n the subject of universal admiration at home, 
and unequalled any where, except by telegraph in 
Europe; some have been at a loss for the neeesnty 
of (be measure, and in that too prevalent spirit of 
fault finding, which complains of the delay oi slow, 
and is alarmed at the danger of swift motion; some 
have demanded in a querulous tone, on this occa- 
sion, cut bono? for what end such rapiditj ? The 
answer is obvious 

The Postmaster General is a member of the Pre- 
sident's Cabinet, high in his confidence, and as such, 
was acquainted, it is fair to presume, with the topicks 
that would constitute his message. He probably 
apprehended the effect upon the stock of the Bank; 
of the United States, which would be produced by 
the passage in regard to that institution; and hence 
with prudence and forecast, whilst the secret pur- 
pose was kept faithfully locked up in his own bosom; 
ne contrived the means through his well appointed 
agents, to leave all private expresses far behind, and 
as if upon the wings of the wind, to spread the mes- 
sage fairly and pubiickly through all the commercial 
and stock holding communities and large cities in the 
Union. To be prepared for such exigencies, he has 
reserved the means in his important contracts, — and 
here was an occasion when, if what is said be true, 
of the effect of the message upon the price of bank 
stock, (aided by a too morbid spirit of speculation,) 
had that nes-^age been disseminated at the ordinary 
mail speed, private expresses would have far out 
stripped it, and thousands upon thousands would 
have been made and lost; not as the result of fair, 
legitimate and regular dealing; but by, we may say 
the surreptitious means of secret knowledge on one 
part, and unsuspicious ignorance on the other — in 
short, by an over reaching nigh akin to swindling — 
whea such may be the consequence of an executive 
act, in the conscientious discharti^e of his duties, he 
tarns to the head of the Post Office Department, to 
anticipate and prevent it; and the country knows 
how well Mr. Barry, by the aid of his efficient con- 
tractors has achieved this important service. 

We regret not to have at hand the means of pre- 
aenting our readers with a detailed view of the pro- 
gress of the message throughout all the great routes 
to Portland, Maine, St. Louis, and New Orleans — 
there is enough, however, in the following to shew, 
that the contractors have accomplished what it 
%T<iuld have been supposed could only be effected by 
tuiraculous agency. 

If, previous to the battle of New Orleans, and on 
various occasions duiing the late war, such energy 
^nd despatch could have been employed in hasten- 
ing advertisements of danger and the means of de- 
feoce, to assailable points, how much loss of life and 
treasure might have been saved. 

In this city, hundreds were waiting the arrival of 
the express, but the number was small to what it 
'^vould have been, from the impression that it could 
mot possibly be here so soon by many minates. — At a 
few minutes past two, McCracken, who bad volun- 
teered for the whole distance, came flying in at the 
liead of the town, and the next minute he was at 
the stage office; performing the whole route in one 
bour and forty-two minutes, as he led Washington 
at twenty-five minutes after twelve. There were 
eight horses provided for him on the road, to be used 
as occasion might demand, and to adopt his own 
phrase he *<used them all up;" we were struck 
with his good taet in coming full speed to the 
very goal, and then with admirable strength and 
dexterity, bringing his nag to a dead stand ttiU with- 



out loss of a second. It is fair to allow him ^ye 
minutes for the bad condition of one horse, and 
another proving very unruly, bolting twice and once 
falling in a ditch. 

We always feel disposed on these occasions to 
proclaim the names of tbe agents who are employ- 
ed to do the vfork — for after all it is on them we must 
depend for execution. The labourer is worthy, not 
only of hire, but of all the fame to be acauired by 
acting well his part, however humble his sphere may 
be. 

Great Eastern Route. 
Express left Washington at ISh. 25m. P. M. 8th De- 
cember, 1829 — 

Arrived at Baltimore, 36 miles, a 2h. 7m. Time Ih. 42m. 
Arrived at Phila. 100 „ a 9 P. M. 6h. 63m. 

Arrived at N. York, 100 „ a 3 A. M. Wed. 6h. 00m. 
Arrived at Boston, 808 „ a 7 P. M. do. ]6h. 26m. 
Arrived at Portland 118 .. a2A.M.Thu. 7h. 00m. 



» 



From Washington to Portland in Maine, dis- 
tance, by Post Office books, 664 miles, 88h. 00m. 

Great Western Route. 
Arrived at Fredericktown, 44 miles, a 3h. 20m. 2b. 56m. 
at HagerstowD, 26 miles, a 5b. 1 7m. Ih. 57m. 
at Wheeling, 200 a 9 30, A. M. Wed. 16h. 17m. 
at Columbus, 0. 130 miles, a lOh. 46m 

P. M. Wednesday ISh. 16m. 



From Washington to Columbus 400 miles, 
much of the road bad and heavy, in 34h. 24m. 

Great Southern Route. 
Arrived at Richmond, at 12 P. M. 123 miles, llh. S6m. 
at Kaleigh, 162 miles in 12h. 10m. 

From Washington to Raleigh, 286 miles, in 2Sh. 46m. 

Albany, 398 miles, the message was received, printed 
and distributed in less than 43 hours. 



ff' Fatevt Implements, &c. — In the course of 
our Editorial experience, there has been no item 
that has caused us more trouble and vexation than 
the subject of patent implements-^grater cider 
mills, threshing machines, corn planter^, &c. — all 
excellent machines, no doubt; but so hampered by 
their patent rights as to be nearly unavailable to 
the public The patentees being anxious to realize 
the full amount of the value of the invention at 
once, sell rights for counties, cities and states, while 
the purchasers of these rights can only sell machines 
to persons living within the bounds embraced by 
their sub-patents; and as but few of these sub- 
patents are ever taken, persons living without their 
bounds cannot obtain the machines, and are thus 
tantalized by the descriptioas and accounts of their 
performinces. It does appear to us that |5atentees 
would realize a much greater profit from their in- 
ventions, by appointing agents in the principal ci- 
ties for tbe erection and disposal of their machines, 
receiving from them a fee for each niachine sold, 
and allowing them to sell to any and every appli- 
cant, let his residence be where it will. By this 
means they would realize all the advantage of their 
invention, the agents would run no risk of loss, and 
the public at large could avail of the improvements; 
while we should be able to give definite information 
and would take pleasure in commending them to 
the attention of our agricultural readers, and this 
too without the fear of vexation to our readers or 
ourselves. 

As an illostratioo of these remarks we may ad- 
duce the fact, that there are two machines now in 
Baltimore, that appear to be very useful, and would 
save much manual labour to farmers; which are not 
available to the public One of them we have al- 
ready taken some notice of, (Warren's Threshing 
Machine,) and the other, (a Corn Planting Ma- 
chine.) we wish to recommend. The proprietor of 
the threshing machine, will do nothing but sell 
rights to supply specified territory, and as no one 
house eoald with propriety invest in one article so 



large a sum as is demanded, it is not Jikeir that the 
public at large will be able to get them. The same 
remarks apply to the com planter. As we think 
highly of these machines, should, we be enabled by 
the patentees to refer specifically to some person or 
house where they can be obtained by the public 
at large, we shall take pleasure in making known 
their merits more particularly. In the mean time, 
we beg our readers to understand that all the infor- 
mation we possess on the subject is given in any 
notice we may take of things of this kind, and beg 
them for further information to address the paten- 
tees direct. J'he address of the patentee of the 
threshing machine is Edmund Warren, care of 
Thomas R. Ciark, 151 Canal-strcet, New York. 

JtCP^A Subscriber" suggests, what seems probable, 
that tlie writer of the interesting essay on the domestic 
ox, in giving the weight of short horn cattle at twenty- 
one hundred pounds the fore quarters, meant to write 
four instead of /ore quarters. The net weight of the four 
quarters of Columbus was 2090 pounds. 



Latest Foreign News. 

The last intelligence from Europe is from London, 
to the 9th, and Liverpool to the lOth November. 

ne floods in Scotland — Returns have been made 
of the losses sustained by the floods, in Inverness 
and Morayshires, which amount to nearly £50,000. 
Of that sum the injury sustained by the Duke of 
Gordon, the Earl of Seafield, and their tenants, 
amount to more than £37,000. 

Retirement of the Grand Duke Constantine. — The 
Correspondent of Hamburgh states that the report is 
spread at Mayence,that a foreign Prince is about 
to purchase a large estate in the Rheniah province?, 
and establish there his future residence. It is add- 
ed that the climate of the northern countries, which 
he has inhabited until now, is little favorable to the 
delicate health of his wife, and that this considera- 
tion has decided the Prince to renounce the active 
functions he has hitherto eiercised (as Viceroy of 
Poland,) in order that he may enjoy all the sweet- 
ness of a private life in the bosom of bis family. 

The news received in Vienna, by private corres- 
pondence from Rumelia, Bulgaria, and Bosnia, re- 
present these provinces under the most gloomy as- 
pect. In Bulgaria and in Rumelia, the presence of 
the Russians prevents any anarchical explosion; 
but in Bosnia, the Sultanas authority is hardly re- 
spected, since bis despotic power has ceased to be 
an object of terror. 

Commerce and all the different links of society 
seem to be paralysed. Grief breaks out even in the 
apathy of the Ottomans, the bazaars and coffee hou- 
ses are quite deserted; the mosques alone are filled 
with elderly men; and the young Turks appear ge- 
nerally disposed to emigrate into Asia. 

The Christians are not withoot their portion of 
anxiety; they seem to fear t dreadful re-action after 
the departure of the Russians. It is not from Go- 
vernment that they expect any rigorous measures, 
but from tbe Turkish populace, because they have 
given very unequivocal marks of their attachment 
to the Russians. In fact, in every part of European 
Turkey the prospects for futurity are all alarming* 
and the moment when the Russian army is to leave 
the invaded territory will probably be the signal for 
the dissolution of the whole body, and the Sultan, 
with all his energy, will not be capable of prevent- 
ing it. 

A Telegraph despatch, reached Paris on the 1st 
of November, stating that the blockade of the Dar- 
danelles was raised on the SOtb September. 

An extract from the Journal du Commerce dis- 
closes a fact hitherto little noticed in this country — 
viz: that in France the price of wheat is rapidly ad- 
vancing. Tbe rise in the average during the month 
of October has been 1£ 47c., and it is now within 
91e- as high as it was at this period of last year. 
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Tbi» is Ihe ctu«e, without doubl, of Ihe demaod fat 
foe wbe*l in Ihe north of Europe. 

An onUnance of Ihe King, of Ihe lOlh of Oclo- 
ber, regolales \h<: diMrlbuliun or the vole of credit 
ar lt)6.845,350 tnaca, granied b; Ihe law of Ihe 
9d or A lit;, 1B39, Tor Ihe ordinarj eipenses of Ihe 
war de|iHrtment during the jear 1330. 

The Ireitlj between France and Hajti, hat been 
raliGeil, tlie independence of Ihe Republic entirely 
aeknawleiliced, and a commercial inlereouree cgtab- 
Itshed on Ihe basia of perfect reciprocity. The pre 
paralioni fur an expedition a^inat Algiers me in ac- 
tive progress. It ia intended lo bombard the lawn 
with bomb* and Congreve rD(^ker9- 
Froni Ike Londnn JVcw Price Current of JVbe. C. 
Tobacco. — The aales of tobacco this week lire 
Confined to small parcels^ there is no alteration in 
the priccK. 

There was no allaration in Ihe London corn mar- 
ket on the Sih of November in the prices of grain- 
Liverpool, JVof. 9. 
The aalea of cation last week were not exIenBive, 
13,340 bnles of nil sorts havini; found buyers, in. 
dulling 300 Sea Island at 11 a 16d. SO ilsined 6 3-S 
& 9il; 43(iD upland, 5i a 6 3-8d; 3380 Or]e..ns, 3U5G 
at 5 3-8 a 7id, 2A at 81d; 13T0 Alabama, 1348 a; 5 
a64,3JalG 5-8J, With the exception of 300 fira- 
xil«. for KXpori, and 300 Americans on speculation, 
Ihe buiineu was nholly to consumers, and wo can- 
not notice any change in prices; the middling and 
inferior qualities uf Uplands have been compara- 
lirely neglected, while good were sought after and 
readily saleable. Sea Islands conlinue in reqtjest. 
but H'ithiiut any further advances in price. The 
import of the week was only 358 bales- On Satur- 
day Ihe sales were estimated at aOOO bales. The 
a.ccounls from the manufacluring districts represent 
more HtlLvity in trade, but without any improve- 
Aieiit in prices. 

'I he grain market was quiet, and the buslneu 
limiled, at above previous prices; there are buyers 
of buudod flour, at 22» per hi. Tobacco the sales 
since 1st inst. are about 210 hhds. »ay ISO Virginie 
leaf, at 3d lo Sd, RiusUjr at Si n 4)d,and 90 stem' 
lued principallf at 5 a 5id; in Keitlucky very little 
doing, and the inquiry is conGned lo low quality of 
leal" at 21 lo 2»d. 

Another letter of the 9th, (ereningj says, "tl 
■ales of cation this day amount lo 4000 hales, nea 
ly all American kinds, about 1000 bales of Ihe lalti 
deBoripIJon ivere on speculallDn, and the remainder 
were purchased by the trade. The prices of lai 
week were fully supported, and in some quarters 
lillle advance was demanded. 

JVotiembtr 10. 
"Yesterday, and this day, we have eiperienced _ 
very animated inquiry. Sales SOOO bagsj 1600 of 
which arc on speculation, and all at very lull prices. 
Havre, Abu, 9th. 
CoKH AKD Floor.— In consequence of a revival 
in Ihe deoinnd for wheat, much business has been 
transacted, ihough confined lo p^ircels of superior 
quality, of uliich our market is again almost desti- 
tute. Tike prices of French new wheal advanced 
last market day 1 franc per h»g, though confined to 
lite quantity brought forward, was fully adequate to 
the demand. In Hour nothing has been done wor- 
thy notice. Our part remains open for Ihe current 
month, lo the impoilalion of wheat and Hour, without 
dislinclion of flag, or derivadon, al ihe following 
rate* of dulT, 10 per cent, surtax, included, viz: 
whPHi 27lc. jier k; wheat dour 27* p. 50 k. rye and 
rye flour are prohitiited. 

CoTTOKS. — Wc have had a very tint market since 
our last, without howcrer any decided decline, as 
yet, in our rates. — The. sales since Ih^ beginning of 
ibe month, Imve lieen confined lo llflS bales, coo- 
siiting of esn Louisiana »t SO lo 103; 395 Uplands 
at SO lo »S; 06 PernainbucoHl 103t to 1071; and 33 



Gaudaloups at lOD; all these prices duly paid. In 
arrivals we have only lo notice S9D bales received 
from Liverpool. 
HicE,— About 'JOO tcs. have changed bands, on 

Abe. lOtA. — More demand for cotton — 340 bales 

taken at fuil prices, 

fVieei Currenl in JVcte York, Deetniber 13. 
Beea-wai, yellow .!!tt.24. Cotlen, New Orleans .BJ 
a. 1st; Upland, .8ia .lOi; Alabama, -SJ a II. CvWm 
fia^^'tr. Hemp, yJ. .IBH.i!l;Flax.lOa,ll.f7<u:, Ame- 
rican, 8 aO. i^uiud, rough, cask 8.15 a — ; clean 10.!6; 
Hour, N. York, bbl. fi.OB a 6,18; Canal 6.37* a ( *" 
Bait. Howard st.&,7&a — ; Richmond city mills, 

country, 5. 12 b 6. i6; Alcxand'a, G.Z&a ; Fredericks^ 

IjurgS.ISa ; Petersburg. 5.12 a Rye flour, 

3.ib p -, Indian Meal.porbbl. 2.» aS.S-t^ per bbd 

13.15 a . Gmm, Wheal, Vir. ,S7 a .99; N. Caro. 

— a — ; Rye, North, 65 a 88; Corn, Yel. Nor. .68 
■—, Barley, — 3.68; Oals,8oulb and North, .19 a .3E 
Peas, whilH, dry, 1 bu. 6.00; Beans, 1 bu. 7.00 s 9.O0. Pn 
Eiiiimi, Beef, mess 6 a S.3&; prime $.60 a 5.76; carg 
-1.25 a 4 50; Butler, M. York, , IS a. IS; shipping, .S a II 
Lard, .6 a .8; Pork, mess 1 1.00 a 11.; prime S.«5 a 9.50; 

curgo a ; tiams. Vs., per lb. .8 a .10; Norlhera 

.9 .10. Riei 2.3Ti a 3. TofciictD, Virginia .4 a .6* - 
Kentucky, .3 a .8. 

Priea Current in Philadelpliia, Deetmber 14. 
£(u-iDiiz, yellow _a.33; fituni, bushel JI.OO a 1 
Bt</, mess IDb 10.50, pripie 8 a 9. OO, cargo 7; Stiller, 
1, 8b— , No. 2, 8. a—; CD«(m,New Orleaoi .9i B 
Upland 9. a .10, Tennessee 9. a .10, Alabama 
ID; /iiLdAeri, South. .34a.S6, West. .33a. S4; Flax.H 
a.S. Jl<iur,sup.5.26; fine, 5.00a — ; Rye S.68ja3.75; 

Corn meal, hds. li.26 a , bis. a 3.25; Ftaxiied, 

cask ; bu. 1.l8al,20; Grain, Wheat l.0« a 1.06; 

Rye .60 a.SS, Corn I. c. white, .44 a .—,1. c. yellow, .44 

- ■' , u. c. round, .50 a .— ; Oats .SO a .36, Baiiey, Pa. 
.55; do. East .88 a. 67; black-eyed Feas.40a.50. 

Hami, Jersey .Sa.lu, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .1| a .8; 
tfniip,220ai25;LanI,.5a.8; Oil,liaseed,66a67; Pork, 

mess, 12.00a , prime 11b 11.50; cargo 10.00a 10. £5; 

Ai«,3.S0a3.2G; TabsccD, Kentucky .5b .7, Vir. .4( a .7; 
tToDl, commuD »aehedlb. .18b,2S, halfblDod.S6a.— ; 
three quarters blood .SB a .32, full blood 28 a ^2; un- 
washed, generally o oonls leee, aoeording to quality. 



JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
Has now on hand and is constantly supplied (at his Agri 
cultural. Horticultural, and Seed Establishment, Mo. 36, 
west Pratt street, Baltimore,] with WHEAT FANS of 
the most approved kinds, made of the best materials 
and by good workmen; also, Cylindrice! Straw Cnt- 
tors, of which be is patentee, they are adapted to every 
kind of long fora°;e, and surpassed by no other machine 
for the same purpose in any country. Likewise, a full 
assortment of Gideon Dayis' highly improred Patent 
Ploughs,— the ad«erlieer has recently made some im- 
provement on (he Shares of this Plough, which he trusts 
will be found an important advantage. 

Alio.Clciy'i improved Scotch Plough, and improved 
Bar Share and Coulter Pioughs, of large size, Cultiia- 
Patenl Corn Shellers, Dutch Cutting Boxes, 
Brown's Vertical Wool Spinner, Cast Steel Axes, su- 
perior Oil Stones, JIlc. &c. 

Likewise, a general assortmenl of Ibe Messrs. Land- 
:lbs' Garden Seeds, warranted fresh and good, and at 
le same prices they are sold for at their store in Phi- 
idelphia. Orders will be receired for Green House 
Plants and Bulbous Roots, from the Messrs. Lnndreth's 
>plendid cottcclion delivered here in good order, at the 
PhiladelphlB prices. 

Also, Fruit and Ornamonlnl Trees. On hand a good 
lupply of Orchard Grass and Clover Seeds, both war- 



leave their orders. 

Messrs. Joua. Alden. Philadelphia. 

Barr, Auchindoss, & Co. New Tort. 

David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 

Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 

J. C & C, Burckniyer, Charleston. 

Dr. W. W. Anderson, Slaleaburg, S. C. 

J. G Herbert, Saiaanah, Geo. 

Stephen Duncan, Ecq. Natehaa, UiM> 



Decehbeh. 


SDK. 

Riaee. Set*. 


Lcngtl 
of days 


Moon 
ftis«. 


Saturday, 19 

Sunday, 20 

Monday, SI 
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4 37 
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Moon— New Moon, 35th 10 h. 35 m. Eve. 



BAIiTXUOaX PKIOBS CUBREirT. 



Corrttttd far th* .jlmeriesn Farnur. 

.__n»Ts. — Floor and p^in corliruia lo 

decline — the former being held in atore at f 4.75 a 4.8'f, 
and the reduction in tbe price of wheat is about lea 
cents in the bushel. In beef on Ihe hoof also, tb«K u 
a reduction of about setenlj-flvo cents in the hundred 
weight. The cause of this state of things inUiemadisl, 
is of course excess of supply over the demand. 

Tobacco. — Seeonds, as in quality, 4.00 a e.DO; do. 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 13.00. — Crop, 'common red, 4.0(1 1 
5.00; brown and red 5.00 a 7.00; fine red, 8.00 a I9.m; 
nrappery, suitable for segars, 7.00 a l£ 00; yellow tai 

red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14 00 a 2S.0O Fine yellow, 

25.00 a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00. — Rappabannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.— Kentucky, hne, 4.50 a 7.00. The inEpcc- 
lions of Ihe week oomprise ISO hogsheads MarylsEd, i 
and 4 hogsheads Ohio 19 hbda. Va.— Total 213 hhib. | 

FLOcR-besl white wheal family, >6 00 ■ e.ftO-iu- 
per. Howard St. 4.75 a 4.871; city millB.4.6;|a— ;|;iit. 

quehanna, Corn Msal. bbl. >.S6 a g.31i~GBttN, 

best red wheat, .EO a .86; best wtiite do. .90 i ,»; 
ordinary lo good, .70 s, .80— Coiui, old while, .36s—; 

yel. .38 o — ; new .32 a BiK, .48 ■ OitS, 58.- 

-lANS.l.lOa Pr*5, .660 — Clovirsmd, 4,Mi- 

-TistOTHT, — 2.S0"OncHiB» Gbais, 8.00 Htrd'l, 

-.a 1.60- Lucerne.37ja,50 lb. — B«klei,.50 ■,£[— 
.AXSSKD, 1.12-CoTToN, Vir. .S^a.lOlLoH, ,II«.1t 
Alab. .9io .11— Tenn. .94 a .10— N. Car. .Bl■.lt- 
eo..9a.lO-WlMBKET,hhds. 1st p. .t3ia^;ipl)lili 
5 a Wool, common, uoweahed, lb. .15 ■.It- 
washed,. IB a. 20 — crossed, .10 a,Zt-three-quai1er,.n 

.30-foll do, ,30 11 ,35, accord'g to qual Hatit.Rinsii, 

m,i220aIS6;Country,dew-rolled.ll0(i4O— vtlti^ 
rotted, 170a 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I.bbl. 
5,50; do. trimmed, 6. SO— North Carolina, No. 1, — t 
5,50— Herrings, Susquehanna No. 1, bbl. 3.76 ■ — ; 

Maokerel, No, 1, — « 6,50; No. S, 8.00 • No. 1, 

Bacok, hams.Balt. cared, .aa.St— Fti- 

a, — Plaster Paris, cargo prioe pcrton, *.s;), 

ground, 1.25 bbl — Prime Beef on the boof, 3.60 ii4.6D, 

Pork, 5. DO— Pine Wood, by the TCMel load) t.» t« 

50; by the single cord, 2.-5— Oak Wood, S.O0 to S.7i; 

Hickory, 4.50. 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON HORSES. 
Teaching hoto lo judga lAem; Jo rmr and manage 
lAem; Aou to improns (A<ir breed; Id sretient or (o 
cure lAe nuladiu and oeei'dcnd Xo ichich they are 
liablt; and to derive from tktm the most eaitit 
under all Gtreunuloneef. (7k/u1 to Bretderi and 
Farmen. engaged in the rearine of that interating 
cnimoli; to Offieett of Cavalry or Jntptclort of 
Reendti; to Keepen of Livery Stablti, Sportamt 
or Vtleriiuay Surgeons; to *tagt Proprielori, Tl 
vtlleri, Farriert, Horn Jockeyi, Amotewra cf the 
Hone, fyc. *c. 



Rtndtt and eonitqi, 



'nets of the renurki vMeh we 

nace juil made. 

We must conclude Irom bN we hare juat said, 

H OLrOmCESOF THE Fbehch CiViLHI. th»t il would be very dceirable lo be able lo do 

td Jram the Frtruh fi>r llu Americsa Farmer.}//^ fvithout shoeing; since Ibe custom is undoubtedly 

{Continued Trom page 168.) •^ ptfniciom, as it IncraaBes Ibe nuuiher of disordera 

Of the frit SJioeing. lo which the domeslic horse is liable; that in the' 

__ , „ j> p . , 1 ilite of nsture. horses, as well as other animals, do 

Tl».h».™.ll,u..d 0, .rM.™.™ oob..Y; „n„„, n„' ,^„ ,H"A„ii.™\»i.. perfirn, 
thrv are iniurious lo the ebiI of the horse, as Iney I „ , . ' ... "■— '■ r 

.ff«'hi/root The .bo. or . ■.ddle-h.™ .hodd ";J.I"»8 J~,'"." "Hboal r«).« lb. m.l of 

»ueci ui. iw :„„i„ji„_ ,1,, tnem; and that other hor.e. travel over mount.tns 

oo ■e.Bb more tb.n fcorleen oonee , """E "j .„d roek, eoonlrie. »itboot .boe.. perteil, b.rnt- 
neiU. rbee.lket..rooe»....jbul.oaver,re»l|j,,.,^/^_^^^^^^^^,l^ ,j^_, .^ __^'lj ^J^ ^^,,, 




Shape of a French Shoe. 




I been inlroduced. But, 
as the custom has taken root, ahd that habit in this 
case, as in many others, cannot be overcome, and 
since ihe degeneracy ol' the toost noble slave or 
miD seems to require the continuance or thi 
practice, at least, let us, by a careful inquiry into il 
principles, use all our efforts to roalce it as little in 
jurious lo ibis inTaluable animal as possible. 



It is likewise injarioas that ihe iron be not suffi- 
eienlly close, because it then leaves between ihc hoof 
and Ihe shoe an interval which admits of foreign 
bodies, such ms gravel, and broken nails, that com- 
press the sole, and cause the horse lo walk I'lne- 

The sponees of ihe shoe are generally «o "">g; 
they should he made shorter. We canno'too n^ofh 
inaist upon the necessity of paring Biach'**» ta^ou 
naotlly done; as the hoof Iwcomes t»n, lose* iti 
ilrenglh, and is affected by ihe "«' prCMure. 
However, the contrary excess sb-^W be likewise 
avoided; for il is certain Ihal pari;? " ""eTuI, when 
carried on with Ihe proper pret^il'.on"- When Ihe 
irons are old. they ffequentirJCCBsion an itelimg in 
the fork of Ihe horse's foot.'hich forces him lo be 
.onstanllT stamping. A su|)Wr'.llon also takes place 
at the fork, which requi" •<> m pared and re- 
newed. 
Of the eharaetere tf tii^Uorie-ihoi among totnt other 

The shoe of the Inrse among the English and 
Spaniard, is very lig«; """"B 'be Arabs they are 
ilill more so, hut lb<T usefulness cannot be appre- 
ciated since ibey ha* no' <he form ot the horse's 



1 be discovered by tbuse mo 
inlmal naturally performs, in order to 
in which he eiperiences. 
B severs! decrees of lameness. If Ihi 
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(y Lameneu, and Ifte manner of detecting it. 
There is no disorder, to which the horse is sub- 
ject, which is more common than thai of lameness. 
We have thought thai our readers would be pleased 
to gel some precise and detailed notions about an 
infirmity nhtch may entirely deprive them of Ihe 
lervicei of this faithful servant. 

These observations are Ihe more important, that 
»»tj often, fnr want of knowledge and attention, a 

lame sorse may be purcnaseo, aim t,^ . — j i >.-_. 

ed by Ibose false appearances and Iricks Ihal are so 
well known Id jockeys, and which Ibey practice wilh 
so much luoccsswhen ihey wish to disguise Ibis im- 

La men ess 
which ihi 
avoid the 

I'here 
lame llml 

freely than is natural, Ihe horse Is said to limp. 
the diseased leg is barely able to bear up the . 
mel, he is said to (loiter lout bat) be quite la 
finally if the pain is very aeule and the limb unable 
lo touch Ibe ground, the horse is said In 
three hg: 

Lameness is very common among hoi 

area of burden. This subject is one of Ibe most 
difficult lo treat of when Ihe seat of Ihe disorder 
does not manifest itself by ulcers, tumors, fraclui 
luialions, or by an evidence of pain from Ihe 
touch. A good judgment, a quick eye, and the ha. 
bit of examining lame horses, alone can give Iht 
aptness to decide whether a horse be lame, of wha' 
limb, and from what cause; and there still remair 
many cases in which Ihe most experienced will he 
at fault 

We shall, however, endeavour to lay down such 
principles as may in come measure remove a part of 
Ibe ditGculties. 

The lame horse always seeks to relieve Ihe in- 
jured limb by throwing the whole weight of his 
body upon the sound ones, and by bringing Ihe dis- 
ordered limb either forward or backward, but oHener 
Ibe Tormer. I'he French jockeys call this te metre 
en garde, or montrer le themin dt Saint Jaeguet. 



if Ihe lame leg be ineasured In an aditnde in 
which il will be neither fore nor aft of Ihe other, il 
will appear longer, in consequence of the greater 
weight thrown upon Ihe others. And if it be « 
bind leg which U disordered Hie hip abov« it i* 
more elevated; and il is lower if Ihe limb be ran- 
plelely relaied. 

In most cases of lameness, particularly those of 
cent occurrence, Ihe seat of the injury can be de- 
lected by touching successively every part of Ibe 
limb. The diseaced spot is known by a greater de- 
gree of heal, and by its occasioning when pressed 
an evidently painful sensation lo ihe animal. How- 
ever, sometimes Ihe animal draws back from fear; 
and there are besides certain parts more senti- 
live than others, which when strongly pressed may 
iccasion pain. Such are Ihe tendinous parts near 
:he sesamoid bone, ihe lateral parts of Ihe cornet, 

&LC. 

If Ihe horse be injured in bis two fore legs, he 
ill seek to relieve tbem alternately; but bis rest is 
always shorter on the moreaffecled limb. In Ibit 
same case, Ihe hind legs are brought more forward 
towards the centre of gravity of the animal, and Iha ' 
head is held up lo diminish ihe weight upon Iha 
weak limbs. 

The contrary of course takes place, if il be the 
bind legs that are injured. 

If it should be fuunJ impossible lo diseover the 
seat of the complaint when the animal is standing, 
he mui.t be made to walk, or trot; when il wiii lia 
perceived Ibat be endeavours to relieve Ihe garoa 
leg, by throwing as little weight upon it, and wiib- 
drawing it as quickly as possible. 

If the irregularity should be perceivable only 
lien the horse walks along, then it is diSiciiK to aa- 
;n the seal of the injury. 

Frineiplei lohiek it is indinpensidile to know. 

In order to lie able to appreciate what we are now 

ling to taji'a is necessary lo bear in mind that 

ere are four motions belonging to each limb of Ihe 

irse: 1st, heJiRs up the leg; 2dly, he tbrawi il 

forward in a JIne nearly naraJlel lo Ihe eroondl 

Sdly, the leg i* V^""' "?. '?* ^'""rV.-r.l- 'L A 

../- .< K.^ touches It, the weight of Ibe body 



act upon Ihe limb, and ci 
more until he is about to raise it again- All these 
motions must be equable when ihe gail is fair. 

In the lame leg, the rise is more rapid, it is kept 
longer above ground, and appears stiff, the fool I* 
cautiously put down and as it were with hesitation, 
its rest is weak and Ihe shorter in proportion lo the 
degree of pain which the animal experiences on Th« 
other side, the sound limb operates just the re- 
versely. The animal holds up bis head al Ihe n>o- 
menl thai the lame leg touches the ground. Ibis it 
what Ihe French jockeys call baiter de loreUle. I'll* 
body is thrown upon the other limbs, and partica- 
larly on tbe two opposite ones; and if Ibe pain pre- 
vents the lame foot from being rested, Ibe animal 
jumps, which motion is produced by Ihe effort 
which is made to reliere it A short turn upon tbe 
injured limb is likewise very painful. 

Such are tbe general indications by which it idsj 
be detected that ahorse is lame. Others may b« 
given by which il will be known whether the injurf 
be in the fore or hind legs, or in Ibe right or left. 

If it be a fore leg, the horse carries his head 
high, in order to relieve his fore parts, by throwing 
Ihe weight uf his body on Ihe hind parts, and draw- 
ing up these as much under the body as possible. 

When the horse is lame in a hind leg, he relieves 
himsellas he walks al Ihe instant the fool is pressed 
upon Ihe ground; he lowers bis head and throws hi* 
body forward. The rest of Ibe lame foot is alwaja 
accompanied by a sudden depression of the bntlocka, 
to avoid the weight of the body upon the limb; the 
horse likewise throws himseir on the sound side, 
which indicates whether it be tbe right or left limb 
that is injured. 
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If the barae carry his lead law, and the Tare limbi 
arc Ihronn back uniJsr (he body, it may bo con- 
cluded (hat the hind limbs are affeclcd. 
Jockey Iridts wimasktd. 

If the Iainene9» ba very BlJglil it may, nolwHb- 
ttaoiiing Ibe above precaulions, escape Ibe eye ol 
the moal eiperienced ubserver; It is, therefore, ne- 
cesaary, in grder to irccense the »ymploms, to Irol 
(he horse rapidly or bmartly, keeping a tight bridle 
upon btm. 

Should (his not ansner, let Iba borse be madi 
(fo( orer a circus, lakitig cate lo give him alternale 
checks from right lo left every few minu 
(bus comparing bis molions during (be 

So lo^g aa Ihe injured limb will be on the outside 
«f (he circus, (he horse will give none or very Jillti 
evidence of lameness; but (his will be apparent 
when it is ineide, and the more so in proporlii 
Ibe less cireumfercnce of the circus. 

When i( will have been diicnvered which, 
how many, limbs of the horse are lame, it will be 
necessary to find out exactly where the seat of (ht 
injury lies: namely, if it be in the foot or in the up- 
per part of (he limb; but in most cases it will be 
ibund lo be in Ibe foot. However, very frequently, 
Vf ben the touch, with the instruments, does not in- 
dicate the suffering part, the examination of the 
foot is given up, and (be shoulder or thigh is sup- 
posed lo be the affected pari. It is Ihen ignoranlly 
taserted ihat (he horse ii lame in the hip, or 
other adjaining parts, and plasters are accordingly 
applied, during wbicb time Ihe malady.in apite of 
the good effects anticipated from them, progresses 
in its ravages so far as to bafde all resources. At 
other times, fortunately, (he animal is cured natu- 
rally, because Ihe sole oause of the disorder pro- 
ceeded from fatigue, and that rest alone was auCG- 
cien( to operate a cure. 

Of the tigns that tniltca(« the injvry. 

We cannot too much inaisl upon the necessity of 

examioing the foot of iha ii one, whenever any signa 

waiuBs lllis, bowevGr, (here are •" >^nmi. 

aigns that the lameness is in Ibe fool; fur example, 
the animal seeks in preference soft ground, or lo 
walk on manure; he avoids Ibe paveaients, particu- 
larly if the injury is located in the fore feel. And, 
if he rest obviously on (he heel, ami lakes wide 
steps, no doubt but (hat the injury is In Ibe froot 
par( of (he foot. The contrary takes place. If Ihe 
disorders ba in the posterior pari of the fool. Ifthe 
pain be lodged in one of the quarters, it will be 
known by the fact that Ihe rest of Ihe corresponding; 
foot is more firm on (tie hvsllhy side; particularly If 
on trying him, Ibe hone has Ixkeii a fair start. 
Of teveral mefut prteavlioiu. 
We tbould not be ^ad^licd uilh merely ciamin- 
■ng Ihe coiidi(ion of Ihe foot when Ihe horse is 
talkiug or standing; we should provide agttinB( any 
ecepiion of Ihe sight or touch. In order to do 
■»i, (he hor^e musl be unshod, Ihe nails must be 
ikon out, and it will be peiceived either by (he in- 
e which they will have occasioned, or the 

...and 
must be tlioroushly p;ired, so ibftt Ibe sole be 
uite lender under the linger, Ihen with Ihe pincers! 
'■ ...e musl be caitliou.-'ly touched, so that nhene- 
V, he injnicd |mrt i" hit upon, Ihe increaBcd pain 
" a (he operation shall become evident. Bui, in 

uer to procceil wilh method, it ia necessary to be- 1 
,.n by the iii'-ide heel, ivhich is ihe one uiosl *ub- 
ect (o injury, and soon to Ibe ouUide hcel,concluil- ' 
ig by pinching Ihe fork and particularly Ihe '-int 
tjicb correspond' irilh lh« centre of artie"'*) 
'•1 f 'onieiJari .'he inciaiiw i»(''eo ni*. .., 



the pain appears the greatest; it will be found to 
proceed most commonly from a bleym, a punctun 
a splinter, a nail, or a burn of the sole; olherwi! 
Ihe injury is in soma other pari; it is either the 
aeym, the bony-hoof, the crepansc or cralch, 
swelling in the hallow of Ihe pastern, a founder, 
even a fraclure of the bone of the fool, or of the 

When the injury is in any other part, there 
signs by which it is indicated. 

Whilsl standing, tumours, wounds, and an ur 
tural degree of heat. Indicate Ibe spot. If Ihe horee 
is wiilking the limb is stiff, be raises it with difficulty, 
and brings it down aborlly. 

Sometimei the lameness is owing to a choaking 
of the spermatic vessels, or to some verminous dis- 
ease; in aome cases the horse can scarcely bend his 
limb; he ia said to (favehcr) mow. ^ 

The animal may be lame in two or three limits; 
or even all the four Hiay be affected; (hen Ihe lann- 
nessof the two more affected, will prevent the injsry 
of Ihe others from being perceived; but if the 
limbs Ihe moat affected were in a healthy stale, ibe 
lameness of ihe olhers would become apparent- 

Of Ihe ifficli of lameneit, and general precaution! fbt 
prtvtnting it. 

Very painful cases of lameness will occasion law- 
ness of spirits in Ihe animal, fever, and 
appelile; it causes the affected limb particularly and 
sometimes the whole body, to pine away; and if il 
be Bllempted to feed Ihe animal more than his suffer- 
ings will allow him to lake, indigestion will be the' 
result which may terminate fatally. 

tl is remarked that Ihe injuries of Ihe bind limbs 
are much more painful than (hose in (be fore limbs, 
am! conseiiuenlly are more rapidly accompanied by 

genernl debihiy. Hence, they are more difficult 



of c 

irihe whole alien (ion be alone directed lo the cure 
of the lame limb, success is not so likely to follow ou 
exertions; because, we have alrendy remarked lb-< 
Ihe limb not being able to support i(» porlion of ih, 
weigh! of the body, (browa the whole of it on lb' 
oLbera and rairil— 'l--"?- — ■ *'•<■ '-^f situated i^iago 
naljy; bTit (bis leg itself may be weak; and if the 
illness Usi a long lime, Ibe overburdened limb be- 
comes in its turn diseased. In this case, Ihen, Ibi 
only plan is lo make the animal lie down lo prevent 
fevor, pining, anxiety, and all the accidents 1., 
whirh he is liable, when olberwiae treated. 

Il will not suffice to attend simply lo the lame leg; 
and Ihe longer (be cure is likely to be, (he more a< 
tentiun iihould be paid to the health of the souml 
eilremil.es. It is at (hia stage that ar( mus( be 
fully resorted (o. la|. The sound limbs mu^l hi^ 
eased of their shoe*. 2dly. If (here be any inltam 
■—•'■-•n, or any swelling abou( the tendons of tlf 
foot, which can be discovered by any unnalii- 
ral heal in ihe part, or by a fulness of the blood- 
by a strong pulaalioo of (he lateral arlc- 



Be'idea Ihe operation of shoeing and paring, tlii 
limul niusl be immeilialrly hied in the ju^uUi 
fin; mucilazinouB itiJFclions slightly acidulou 
lUal bo nttniinlstered, when tepid; (he horse mu>l I 
: provided wilh a good litter; emollieni poulli- 

- "- "-- lo be applied - - -• ■ "^ I 



(From the N. Y- Farmer and Horl. Rep.) 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
The following plan of a School, lo unite mental 
culture with bodily labor, cannot fad of being read 
wilb much pleasure, by all who lake an interest in 
the welfare of Iheir fellow beings, Wc are meeb 
pleated lo see the increasing adcnlion paid to loAor- 
iiig ichooU — a plan of education, which in our view, 
will greatly augmeat the happiness of nrepkind. 
Cojutitvtioa and By-Laat of tht Polyledinie Iiuti- 
tuCe of Shrtteibwry, Momnoath County, itatt if 
JVeyj-Jertty. 
lb the Fricndi of trnprovemaU in Iht United SWa, 
and in Duriijlcr Repvhliei of Ihe South. 
In a land of republican freedom, nothiug but Iha 
smiles of Heaven can be deemed so absolutely es- 
nnlial (o the perpetuity and perfeetioo of our po- 
litical and religious instiluliona, as the equal and 
mutual cultivation of all the latent eoergies of (be 
youth of our counlry. iirecled (o the goal of hap- 
pineas in the path of duly. 

But how, it may be asked, iball an object (bos 
desirable, he effectually altaioed? The aniwer is at 
hand— By employing methods of iastructioo, in 
which shall be inculcated all tboie truths that per- 
"iin to mortal life, and human duly: in the place of 
fsleras, venerable indeed for their antiquity, by 
'hieh Ihe memory is burdened with a mass of pre- 
tended knowledge, wilh which the interest of man 
have nol Ihe siigfilesl concern. 

To organize a system Ihus praetically useful, bu 
been resolved by a company of iadivjdualt, long 
and lahoriouily engaged in the business of inalme- 
lion. The annexed ConstilulioD is an exact eopy 
of Ibeir mutual compact, from which it will be seen 
efficient encouragement is proposed lo b« 
given (o (he most iolereadng pursuits that can en- 
gage the youthful mind— to general Literature— to 
Ihe improved Sciences— to the liberal, ■■ well U 
the useful Arts; to Agrieullure, Horticulture, and 
Landscape Gardening, in the manner followiDp «il. 
First— By forming a Company or t eo.paHner- 
sbip, with an adequate vealed capital 

owondly— By providing an extensive tr«t of n- 
"jWe'and, suited to the object. 
^"'J**?— By erecting such buildings ai (ho u- 
'^ or lb, eelabliahment shall require. 
Fourlblj By employing professors, te«het»,Md 

t rfihly-— Bj providing philosophical apparttns, 
books of Literaufe and ScVence, a Museum of Na- 
tural Hisiory, a Botanical Garden, implements of 
Husbandry, and to.), of Art, proper for such an Id- 

Sixlhly-By BfTordinj faciiitiea to young men of 
talents snd industry, «fa-i,h are found in no pre-ex- 
isling achool, academy, oi college in these slalea 

Las'ly-A, one of (h»vincipal designs of this 
instjLution— Hy giving opjhfiunity to such as ire 
Jesimus of becoming acq,i,in,ed „j,i, ,(,« be*t 
melhoda of w>tructio7i, and vhs ,o prepar* them- 
selves in the shortest lime, iif under Ihe most fa- 
vourable circumslancea, lo ii 



luahlel 



he fpllock and Ihe '--': tl-i a 
juenll' "rned, and li 



•"^e< 



■cboola and 

ne of Ihe most spacious In-ms in the slate of 
.uuBs ,i; 'Jersey has been aelected md purchased »mi 

I be fr. 1?"* ".' "■* buildings already ^mmenced- i'his 
„ , ,.., I I""-- '» situated in one of Ihe m^t healthy and de- 
^_ .hghtful stctions of Ihe United ikKei. (birly milrs 
.: soulhofihecity of New York, seenly miles north- 
east of Philadelphia, six milea ea^of Shrewsbury, 
and SIX miles norlh of Long Brank.in the county 
,h;„. of Monmouth. The farm is bounill.on three side* 

by tide waters, having Ibe orean orlbe east, Norlh 
Shrewsbury river on (be north, aniBouth Shrews- 
bury river on Ih* aoatb, both of idch rivers are 
navir-i-ie for paekett, sloops, al steimbnats. 
Tk- .,.- .K-..^ _:„ .^^. -in»,ind other 
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■h of thB belt quality. A pore itreBm of fr«h 
ntet travetse* Ibe lind from west to e«6t. 1 he 
^1 are encloMd wilh bedeei, which gi re tha 
Aote a picluresque apjieiirance. The hills or ria- 
awnk »re in full view on Ihe norlh.andon the eait 
he ocean, beautified with vcmbIs of all dewriptionB 
H ever; leason of the fear. 

The woodlandi, of which there are more than a 
itmdred acrei, contribute much to the genera! iaod- 
cape: and two orchards, one of apples and one of 
nwhea, fill up the outline. On the whole, it maj 
M taid, with strict propriety, that no tract of land, 
a eqiiil Client, combioea more adTantages for inch 
w iaatilutioD. 

On tbe ihore, adjacent to the ocean, at the ai 
tsDce of nearly a mile Trom the central aquare, it 
pnpoMd to erect suitable huildingi for family re: 
dcBCCi in the tummer moalbt. 'ihe site proposed 
ii not lurpaased on the Atlantic eoaat as a delightful 
mlering place. j . -. 

In relation to prorewors, teaehera, and niBatera, it 
nay "><" be irrelevant to stale that the proprietors 
have already contracted with Bcveral individual* of 
unrifalled talents and experience, and are deler- 
niocd that no seminarj in Ihe country shall eiceed 
the Polytechnic Institute, either in the number 
abilities of its eieculive agents. 

On the subject of facilities aDorded to pupils, 
wbctber rich or poor, the plan of this institution 
(tands without a 'parallel. If the rich can procure 
for their sons, by sending them from place to place, 
at great eipenae and trouble, sufficient inslrucUon 
in Sie sciences and liberal arts, it should not be for- 
gotten that Ihe Polytechnic Institute offers equal ad- 
»aotages to all, by enabling any induslrio'is and am- 
bitious youth to gain an independent liring and an 
aecoioplished education by virtue of his own e«r- 

Agricullure and the productive arts ate connected 
with Ihe operations of the insiilulion in a triple ca- 
pacity. They afford limrly and wholesome eier- 
ciiB and amusement. They supply the deficiency 
of funds in case of the indiRcnt. They quality for 
uefulneas and prosperity in all those inslancea in 
wbicb a learned profession it nol the object of edu- 
cation. 

In regard to such young men as desire 1o become 
more efficient teachers in schools and academies, no 
pains will bespured to afford them every advantage 
that such a destination may require. 'I'be best me- 
thods of inculcation will be made Uown to them, 
opportunity of practice afforded (hem, and certifi- 
cates given on their leaving the Institute. 

It is also intended to educate clerks expressly for 
mercantile houses, and so to direct the studies of all 
pupils who design to pursue the business of 
chaodiae, as to qualify there for tbat emplojr"' 



r TBt rOLTTEOHEIlC InSTITDTB. 

co-partnership, or incorporated 



To I 



: the hearty co-operation of all the pu- giUy entitled to a 



COHSTITUTIOII I 

Jrdeie 1. The ,- ,_. - .. 

cocnpany, as the case may be, shall be enlilled, 
'The Polytechnic Inslilulo of Shrewsbury, Mon- 
noulh County, New-Jersey." 

Jrl. 2. The operations of the Company shall he 
directed to the cultivation and encoutagemenl: 
i'int. Of Lileialureand Science. 
Secondly, Uf the liberal and useful Arts- 
Tliirdlij, Of Agriculture. 

•Art. 3, The capital stock of Ihe company shall 
_ insist of one hundred thousand dollars, divided 
into shares of one hundred doUata each' 
Jrl. 4. The officers of the company ahall be ten 
I number, namely, a President; a Vice-President; 
.Treasurer; a Secretary; a resident Director, act- 
ing as Superintendent of Uleralure and Science; a 
resident Director, acting as Superintendent of Ag- 
riculture, and resident Physician; a Resident Direc- 
tor, acting as Superintendent of Ihe liberal and 
useful arts; a non-resident Director of Ihe city of 
New York; a non-resident Director of Ihe city of 
Pbiladelphia; a non-resident Director of the stale 
of New-Jersey. 

Art. 5. The Board of Resident Directors shall he 
constituted by mutual agreement, and shall solicit 
an act of incorporalion of the legislature of Ihe 
state of New-Jersey, with power to confer dipli 
and ivilb further power lo appoint succesco 
office in case of resiKnalion or removal, and with 
further power to hold real estate and perform such 
other acts as are lawful and proper for bodies cor- 
porate; and in ease such act of incorporation shall 
not be granted, the Resident Directors shall transact 
ibe business uf the Company in the manner of a 
:«- partnership. 

Art.6. A written or printed certificate of slock, 
iigned hy the Resident Director), shall be given Ij 
;tery stockholder, and endorsements made thereon 
b; each instalment of twenty-Uve dollars per cent, 
lemi-annually paid, in four payments succeaiively, 
said endorsements to be made by one of Ibe Resi- 
dent Directors. 

Art. 7. Every certificate of stock shall become 
ill and void, on Ibe refusal or neglect of the hold 
thereof to nay the semi-annual instalments ul 
>enty-five dollars each, until the full sum of one 
hundred dollars shall he paid on each and every 

^rf. 6. A record of slock shall be kept by the 
Corresponding Secretary, which record shall be 
good and legal evidence jn favor of the bolder, ii 
case of Ihe accidental loss of his scrip. 

Art. 9. Each and every cerlificale of stock shall be 
numbered, giveo lo order, and capable of sale ot 

0. Each and every stockholder shall be Ic- 



1 welfare and that of Ihe 
Institute, it ia hoped thit every parent 
the school, will purchase a share of the stock lo be- 
come Ihe properly of his son, with accumulated 
lerest on his obtaining an honourable leslimonial of 
general proficiency from the Resident Directors. 

In addition to Ihe funded capital, donaliona will 
be received from benevolent individuals, for estab- 
lishing professorship;, founding scholarships, erect- 
ing buildings, increasing Ibe library, miueralogical 
cabinet, bolanical lolleclion, museum of natural 
history, or such otfcr purposes, as the donors may 
prescribe. 

For Ihe purposr contemplated, the Land may be 
estimated at ^41,000; the necessary Buildings, 
Docks, Stc. 84O,f0O; Slock. Farming Utensils, Phi- 
losophical Aiipa-atus, and Tools df An, 120,000. 

GEOKliE WiSHTHQTOir HaLL, 
SlTH T. Babstow, 

SoLYMAN BnowH, 

£aidmt Dincton. 



I per cent, per ■ 



.secured hy the lands, tenements, and other 

iding to I property of the Company. 

1, .. u. jrt. H. The Board of Directors shall be re- 
quested by the Resident Dlreeturs to assemble an- 
lually in the month of August, on a day by theni 
Lppointed, at some of the private residenaea on the 
lands owned and occupied by the Company, for the 
transaction of any busineas Ihal may come befor< 
them; at which annual meeting Ibey shall he vealei. 
wilh plenary authority Id examine pupils, lo confoi 
diplomas, and to advise the Resident Agents of the 
Company in relation to (he operalioos of the en- 
ing year. 

BT-LiWS OF THE FOLIIBCRmC IHSTITOTE. 

Art. 1. AllseclariandiBlinclionsiball beavoided. 

Art. 9. Corporeal punishment ahall be totally pio- 
hibiied, and a system of parental government sub- 
slituted in its place, operating by moral force. 

.3rt. 9. Equal and reciprocal Justice shall be care- 
fully regarded in the alotment of salartea to profc 



ion lo prices of tuition and penonal letvicei rc- 

iMired of the pupils. 

Art. 4. The aalsries of professora and agents, tha 
iricea of luilion, and the terms of admitting pupils, 
,l,all be determined by the Resident Directors, 

Jrl. 5. Diplomas of geneial scholarship shall be 
^oitferred by the whole board of Directors at ibeir 
mnual meetings; but diplomas given to teachers at- 
:c!.ting iheir qualifications lo instruct in schools and 
academies, and certificates to clerks, shall he award- 
ed by Ihe Resident Direclora. 

^rt- 6. There shall be no periodical vacations in 
llie Instilute, but all privilege of absence from Ibe 
studies and other operations of the company for a 
liailted period, ahall be by permission of the Rcsi- 
dtnl Direclora. 

Art. 7. No pupil, ahall be received for a lest term 
than one year, excepting such as are qualifying 
llii:mselves to be inslruclors, or clerks. 

Art. 8. No diploma ahall be conferred upon «nj 
pupil until he sball have he(n a member of the lo- 
siiiule for at least three years, excepting such as are 
conferred upon instructors. 

Art. 9. Profane language, gambling, and ibe uae 
of ardent spirita, shall be utterly prohibited on pe- 
nalty of suspension 6r expulsion. 

Art. 10. A kind and affeciionale deportment shall 
he observed by ibe superintendents, professors, and 
leachers, towards their pupils; and obedience and 
respect shall be required of every pupil in relation 
to Ibe officers aod agenli of the Institute. 
IM of OffUert, Profeuon, and Jdaiten, in tht lit- 
ililute- 
President of the Board of Directors; Vice-Presi- 
ilent of do; Treasurer of the Company; Secretary 
of the Board of Directors; Non-resident Director 
of the city of New. York; Non-resident Director of 
the city of Philadelphia; Non-reaiden! Director of 
ilie stale ofNew-Jersey; Resident Director and Sw- 
l^erinlendent of Literature and Science; Resident 
Uireclor and Superintendent of Agriculture, and 
Keaident Physician; Resident Director, Superia- 
lendent of the liberal and useful arts, and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Professor of Ihe An- 
cicnl Languages; Profes>or of the French Lan- 
t;uage; Professor of the Italian Language; Pro- 
lesaor of the Spanish Language; Professor of Che- 
mistry and Mioeralogj; Professor of Bolany and 
Hurl icul lure; Professor of Ethicksand Intellectual 
Philosopb]*; Professor of Political Economy and In- 
(ernatinnalLaw; Professor of Elocution and Rbet- 
nric; Prufessor of Analytic and Inatrumental Music; 
Professor of Drawing and painting in oil and water 
colours; Professor of English Literature; Profes- 
sor of Practical Book Keeping; Professor of Oma- 
menlal Penmanship; Professor of Architecture and 
Master Builder; Professor of Horsemanship and 
Athletic Exercises; Master Mason; Master Cabinet 
Maker; Master Painter and Gilder; Master Utrnefi 
ind Siiddle Maker; Mjsler Wbeelwiight, Carriage 
ind Wagon Maker; Master White and Black Smith; 
Master Boot and Shoe Maker, Master Tailor aad 
Cap Maker. 



(From Uie New England Farmer.) 
DISEASE LN CATTLE. 
JUr. Feumden.—la the last N. E. Farmer [Am. 
Far. No. 87, p. 090.] is a slatemenl of ■ disease in cat- 
tle, belonging to RoiiBT PirrBN(Enq, and informa- 
tion on the subject is requested. 'I'be disease, a* 
there staled, appears new, and it is somewhat sin- 
gular that it abould affect bolb oxen and horses 
alike. It is said, that it destroys the life of the ani- 
mal in 18 hours, and sometimes sooner, which showi 
the existence of some powerful cause; "Symptoms, 
beav inesa about the eyes, and lots of appetite, with- 
, out roach apparent pain, until shortly before death, 
si>n and other agenli of the company, aod m tela- 1 when the agony became extreme. On opening the 
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bodie*, (be iBtettinei nere Tound id & hcBlthy slate, 
the Vila) ptrti not diaordered, and do appearance of 
dUeaie, tare la the ipleeo, ntiich ffas enlarged In 
twice ill tMual (ice, and looked mortified." 

In all aach cases, tbe bodies ahould be inspected 
bjr some one tbat baa a knowledge of Ibe atruclure 
of Ibe raiioDS organi, and Ihe changes which take 
p1ac« in cooKquencB o( dJKBie. K\erj organ 
should be carefullj uamiaed, and everj morbid ap- 
pearance delineated. Hasty and superficial eiaini- 
nations often lead into error. In the present case, 
ne era told, that tbe spleen "looked mortified," but 
DOtbing Is aaid of any marks of ioQammalion; and 
w« cannot suppose tbat organ was "mortified" wilh- 
out sueb marks about tbe part affected. Perhaps, 
after all, the immediate cause of death was not de- 
tected. The enlargement of Ibe spleen is gradual, 
and in the present case, it is presumed, tbat merely 
the eDlargemenl of that organ was not Ihe inniedi- 
ale cause of death. 

Tbe symptoms of the disease, as stated above, 
are 10 similar to those in « case of poison, tbat 1 1> ill 
gi»e you tbe whole story, so far at least, as is nece*- 
ry to he known; allhough 1 do it with tbe mingled 
feelings of pity and regreL ll may be useful. 

In Ibe morning of the 19tb of April, , 

young man, who bad the care of m* crealurea, 
formed me tbat my horse was UDwell, and bad DOl 
ealea the bay which he gave him the ereaing prefi- 
oiis. At first I thought little of it, presuming thai be 
had given tbe horse too much; but on examination 
I found tbat be was sick; refuting every kind of hay 
and grain ,|"beav in ess about his eyea" no dispoaitioo 
to move about, and did not discover any symptoms 
of pain, except occasiooally lying down a few mj- 
natei. He would now and then receive a little wa- 
ter. I tent for a neighbor who practised among sick 
utile, to whom tucb businett properly belongs. He 
examined the ease, and declared bis ignorance of 
the disease and method of cure, but tbougbt bis 
pulse a little accelerated. I told Ihe man to take blood 
freely; and this was done, but without any apparent 

ttTccL Oa the next morning, April 30th, m 

a fine animal, in high order, anil expected to 
calf io a few days, was fonad laboring noder tbe 
tame tvmptnmt. Again the neighbor was ealled. 
He msae nis examination, and again confessed bit 
total ignoraoce of (he cause, disease, and mode of 
cure. I advised Io the same remedy, blood letting; 
mod it was done without any tpparent benefit The 
horse remained about the same. 

April 31. Symplons ibe same in both Iheaalmals. 
I then sent some distance for a farrier, who was high- 
ly approved in his profession. He examined both 
eases with attention, and declared that ihey were 
unknown Io bim. From several cireumstancea. Dot 
necessary (o name, I apprehended a partial stoppage 
in tbe inteitines of ibe cow, but not a total obstruc- 
tion; therefore I dihecled bim to mnke use of his 
laxative medicines; all which he did, giving his un- 
divided aKcntion Io his business, both day and 
nlghl; but wiibout any apparent effect. 

April 33. The horse Ihe same, but Ihe cow worse; 
■ha became weak, and did not like to move, reruied 
every thing but a lilile water, and when down it was 
wilbsome difEculiy to rise. On the morning of Ibe 
neat day, April 33d, the hone began to mend, and Io 
thaw signs of returning sppclite, but the cow died 
in agony. 

At that time, from all Ihe cireumalances now de- 
tailed, I luipeeled the cause Io be poison; and from 
Ihe circumstance, Ih^t no poisonous weed grew on 
my land, 1 suspected that ibe poisoning was inten- 
tional, and that it was effected by arienic. This con- 
jecture was slreoglhcned by fctuncing that it required 
a large quanlily of that poison tg deilroy a horse. 
Before tb« body was inspected, 1 stated to Ihe fai 
Tier, and a few otbcrt who happened to be present, 
that 1 tuspecled that the cause ef death was poison, 
probably by arsenic, and delineated the appniranees 



diasection, should tbst be the ease. On opening 
the first stomach, no diaeaae appeared, except a few 
light marks of inBammation. In Ihe nest apart- 
ment, the manyfolds, these marks were more pro- 
minent, and in some places there were spola Bt>- 
proBching to a gangrenous alale. In.Ihe true atomacl); 
there were Ibe greatest marks of inflammation, ex- 
lending over one third of thai organ and three or 
four iocbes below the pylorus. Such was Ihe in- 
flammatiun, that the pylorus, at that lime, was com- 
pletely obstructed. A small part of tbe ■tomach 
was gangrenous. These were the only marks of 
(be disease observed. 

Nolwilbstanding the appearances were exactly 

I bad delineated; yet, neither the fanier not the 
bystanders believed that Ibe causa was poison: but 
now to put Ihe question of poisoning beyond all pos- 
sible doubt, 1 will observe further, that by a singular 
cireunitlance the offender happened to be suipecl- 

', and by a proper management, a number of facts 
the course of a few montbt developed them- 

ves, by which I bad tbe strongest presumptive 
-Jdence in my own mind, and determined to pBi- 
sue the perpetrator with legal vengeance, ana ex- 
pose bis turpitude. He knew not that he was sus- 
pected unld he was privslely informed of my deter- 
mination— on which he (brew hlmselfonmy mercy, 
and made a full confession of his guilt. 

Dtt. 3, IStS. VaaiiAa. 



^iven ss a drench, and aa hour afterwardt ehoaid 

the medicine not have operated, I would repeat the 

'-" of castor oil, mthout Ihe worm-teed or ayrap. 

mixture forma decidedly the best vemifnga 

for all worms, to which tbe human system is liable, 

sec no good reason to doubt ilt equal efficacy 

moving those to which other animals are no- 

But your correspondent must hear in mind 

that t hdve never proMd the remedy, and propose 

only analogically. 

Should any of tbe bolt he voided by the horse 
ire, Ihe efficacy of Ihe remedy might be ascer- 
tained, previous to its use, by throwing some of 
lliose bolt into a portion of the miitnn, and ob- 
servmg its effects upon them; for it it laid in the 
farriery books, "(hat Ibey will live in any nedieiiMI 
' c»n be given to a hortc, nearly at long at they 
ire trilhout eating." I do ool think toe reme- 
•iy I propose has been tried, and feel confident it 
do no injury. Your correspondeDl may try it 
11 safely, and let us know the reiult. 
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COTTON AND INDIGO. 

. a of these articles, of very superi 

tj, bolb raised in Chowan county, (N. G.) may be 
seen by application to a gentleman from thattet- 
lion of country, who may bo found at Ibe count- 
ing room of Mr. Jolttt JL RobtrU. 

btdifto. — We are much gratified to learn frotn 
a gentleman from Carolina, with whom we have re 
Gently conversed, that several farmers of (hat ttats , 
have of late turned Ibeir attention to the cultivaticn 
of (his important article of consumption, and from 
Ihe success which baa attended Ihe experiments in 
the quality of the article produced, and ibetibetBl 
prafit vrfaicb it yields, it promises ere long, to in- 
come a valuable item in the agriculture of the state. 
Among those who have devoted most attention Io 
(be object, and whose intelligence and enlerpiise 
promise (he best results, is Mr. Witiiam Righian, of 
Chowan county. Specimens of bis manufacture 
may be seen as above stated, and we take a Uvely 
interest io inviting dealers to call and see so good 
article, prepared at our doors, and which only 
wants cDCOuragement to become an important sta- 
ple in our trade with olbar stelions of Ihe U. States. 

BOTS IN HORSES. 

[A correspondent thinks his much valued honting 
^ny has Ihe boti, and inquires at to tbe remedy; 
a friend of competent judgment, and a chemist of 
high character, to whom we refered Ihe laltct, an- 
swers as follows:] 
J. S- SstHHBB, Esq. Baltimen,Dte.t\, IBtS. 

Dtar Sir,— By referring to several works on 
farming, I find Itiat bott [which are small worms 
thai are generated in Ihe stomach of Ihe horse, and 
not, as is generally said and believed, firat depo- 
sited around the anus, and then make their way 
to the ttomach,} occasion one of Ihe most diffieuilly 
cured disorders to which the horse is liable. Feron 
propoaes no remedy, but Mason reeommendi seve- 
ral, to which I would refer your correspondent. 

I myself am led Io believe that an effectual ver- 
mifuge in this case, would be found in tbe common 
tcorm syrup of apothecaries, which is a mixture of 
worm seed oil, syrup of rhubarb, and castor oil. 
Tbe remedy lben,wbieb 1 would recommend would 
be one pint of cold pressed castor oil, in which I 
would incorporate a tea-spoonful of worm-teed oil, 
and (wo table spowufol of aymp of rhubarb, to be 



[Prom "Prince's Treatise on the Vino.") 
WINE GRAPES. 
I will now proceed to deacribe tbe Ttrieliea which 
are most generally used for making wine, and which 
form Ihe major part in tbe finest known vineyards. 
Under Ibis head are necessarily included many va- 
rieties that are very estimable as table gra^, bat 
whose most important use in foreign conntries being 
for wine, the/ are eoniequenlly placed under Ibis 
head. 

BLACK GLUSTER.-Pa. Car. No. %A. 
Maurillon, Diih. JUaNoajtMiL 

Maurilloit notr. JtferiUa. 

Morilton wir. AbirwmorAbJriir. 

Pineau noir, of Burgundy. JUnwHtaf; 

Pineau d» Bovrgogat, CbaptaL QiiMH m»ir. 
^uBtmat, or Jvoemai. FW»mt. 

AvvcmiU noir. Tru* BMrnauk. 

Pimbarl. SnuU blade d^Ur. 

Black OrUoHt. 



This variety has leaves slightly five lobed and very 
regularly kidnnled; the bunch is of Dioderale lise aad 
shouldered; the berries are rather oblon|;aDd haog 
loosely, and are about tbe sice of the white mosea- 
dine; Ihe taste is ojeasant, with a peenKar flavoor. 
It Is not Goasidercd a table fruit, but ii hi^j prind 
for wine, and ripens Its crops uniformly, and at tbe 
same lime as tbe wbKe cbasselas. It ttudi the 
frost Kcll, being one of the most bard^ Undt. The 
crops are not great, bw Ibe wins u rieb, keepi 
well, and has an agreeabl* bouquet. Tbo Hannl- 
lon class, of which (be Bneii vineyardi of Burgun- 
dy are composed, and the different varietiea of 
which are deemed the ataple of Ihe vineyirdi of 
Prance, ones its name, whifb is derived from Iba 
word niaure, to the black colonr of thia tbe original 
Fsriely, and many olher black grapes which are not 
of tbe family of ue Moritlon tr Pinean, are caDed 
in other French vineyardt by (he names of Manril- 
lon noir, Su;- and this it known under all tb« appel- 
Iniions given as synonymea. Itripani bere the be- 
ginning of September. The e'asa of maurillont 
originally came from Ital^; hut fail it tbe only one 
wliTch has retained ill primitive name, and it de- 
scribed by Baccius, whose treatiteon tbe vine was 
wrillenin I&66. It constitutes rafaer a bad eam- 
raent on (be theory of "exbantled varietiet," that 
this very aged vine should have Uq ptefemwa m 
France at (bis day over all otbera. 

Under (he title of Pinean or Piuot^a groat v 
her of red and black varietiet of nt' 
in rariout FreiKb Tueyardt, v 
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tally diflerenl in character, and leive only to make 
ioferior wine; great care and circuiospeclion are 
Iherefore necessary to obtain the Eenuinc kinds. 
The title Pineau was originally applied to Bucli fa- 
rteties only aa produced berries shaped like lb« pine 
con«, but aame kinds having round berries are now 
juatly included in Ihe same class, being varieliea orihe 
Hme family, aimilflr in quality but sarying in form. 
WHITE MORILLON.— Pb. Cat. Ni 



□rerence, reacbing to a borl/onial frame orar- 
six feel bigh, the bratichea cover an area of 
than 501) feel. If Ibis is any ihing useful and 
original, I shall be much gratified in communicating 



JtfaurtHon blaae. Duh. Wcittkhefuer. 

Manilon blane. Mortiain. 

Jmemat blane. Daune. 

Mdier, or MilUr blane. Dawerie- 

Weits-kitfctn blane. Btaunier. 

Bmot. White aueemat. 
Vitis praaa; i»d ilongata, acini) rohiiulo, alha Jtantctnii, 

The clusters of this variciy are longer than those 
of the preceding, and the berries are nearly round, 
of moderate size, not very Ibicb aet, of a greenish 
•chile, which becomes blended with pale yellow at 
full maluril;-, Ibey are ralher more sweet and 
agreeable than Ibe black variety. 

The leaves are slightly lobed, and are bordered 
with largo indentures; ihey are of considerable 
aize, green oo the upper side, whitish and downy 
beneath, and supported on large long petioles. 

This grape ripens here at Ihe end of August or 
beginning of September, is a pleasant early table 
fruit and makes good wine, which keeps well; the 

f rapes may also he kept fresh through Ibe season, 
t is said to thrive best on sloping ground inclining 
to the nest or south, but I consider it by 
difficult in this respect as I have bad sorai 
several years in a most unfavourable loealil? where 
Ihey have never failed to do welL It has the tame 
hardihood in supporting frost that is common to Ihe 
class generally. 

Copy <^ a Win- from S. Boydm, Eiq. of JVewwfc, 
Acu JerMy, to ffm. Friaee. proprietor of lAe Lin- 
noon fiolonic Garden. 

Shamk, DwnniT 1^, ISas. 
Yours of Ihe 23d of November is al band, aakij 
for adescriplion of my beat Isabella grape vine, 
age, situation, trealment, quantity of grape it pro- 
duced, 6tc. which I cheerfully imparl, not however, 
thinking it of much importance to you or Ihe public. 
In the spring of 1827, 1 Iransplanled Iho vine of 
one year's growth, from Ibe slip or scion, to a situa- 
tion under an arbour sixteen feel south of my work 
•hop, in B soil moderately dry, and naturally heavy, 
being a bed of yellow clay, within ten inches of the 
surface, Ibe soil had been rendered lighter by sand 
and manure. 1 kept Ihe ground ten feet around the 
vine covered three or four inches deep with weeds 
and surplus plants, cleared from Ihe garden which 
was supplied as often as the garden required dress- 
ing— Ihe ground was frequently dug over two inches 
deep to keep it light, and facililale the decay of Ihe 
vegetables, which is all the manure 1 applied. Dur- 
ing the driest of the aaason a few gallons of water 
was thrown around Ihe roois, but this was not oflen 
necessary, Ihe foliage thai covered Ihe ground pre- 
vented it from drying. Pruning has been carefully 
allended lo, not allowing a branch to grow thai 
was not wanted, Ibis increased Ihe growth in Ibe 
branches that would give il Ihe greatest exienl. in 
the summer of IS'2S, it bore probably about 500 
bunches of grapes, and covered a space of about 
S50 feet. In the spring of 1839, the branches we 
adjusted as near 12 to 15 inches a-partas possibi 
ftnd as soon as the buds had grown so il was easy 
■eg which would bring forth fruit, I cut off all the 
•mall and surplus buds, leaving two or three buds 
lo a square foot, Ihe vine produced 3800 bunches of 
crapes of good site, and exceeding SOOO bunches in 
all, which by careful eslimale would weigh 675 Ibi.; 
tba trank of the tioa now meaftire* &I incbei in 



From the New York Farmer, and Horl. Bep.) 
IE Coconut Squish from Lima, in Peru. 
'. Ratbbooe, a gentleman from the western part 
of the stale, gratified ine a few days ago with a 
sight of a new variety of fruit. It is called the Co- 
conut Squash. The seeds were received from Lima, 
in Peru, last spring, in a letter from a ion lo his fa- 
ther, being, as Ihe good buy staled ta his parent, all 
be had to send bim. Being planleil on one of the 
islands, in the Hudson river, nol far from Albany, 
Ihey vegetated with great luxuriance, and produced 
a noble crop. 

They have received Ihe name from the resero- 
blance of their figure to that of ihe Coconut. The 
heaviest weighed upwards of ten pounds. The 
lor of the skin is green with a brownish crust or 
vering. The pulp is of a beautiful saSron or carrot 

By boiling, it is converted lo s lender and delicate 
uce, of remarkable sweetness, and excellent when 
iten cold as well as hot. It seems to possess the 
inl qualities of Ibe squash and pumpiiin. 
I have caused a fair eiperimeni lo be made 
le one which was presented lo me; and all who 
have tasted, are pleased with ilt rich complexion ' 
table, and palatable flavour. 

As Messrs. D. Kenney & Co., have Ibe seeds far 
sale, it may be expected tbal cultivators will not fail 
to supply themselves and enjoy the benefit of such 
valuable culinary and horticultural arlicle. 

Jfaa YoTic, ifm. 1B!B. S. L. M. 



lis vegetable is multiplied by planliog lb« 
Each root is covered with sharp pointed tu- 
bercles. Those intended for propagation aresepa- 
I or divided in such a manner, that the base of 
each bud may have a Beshy portion two or three in- 
ches long connected with it The germs are remov- 
ed in such way that the vegetative force may bo 
concenlraled to a single point. 

le cuttings must be arranged about IS or SO in- 
ches apart, with a genlle inclination lo the soil- 
After ihey have come up, Ihey are lo be trodden 
iwn like potatoes. 

When the blossoms begin lo form, Ihey are to b« 
cropped thai the vegetation may be directed to Ibe 

In Sanla Fe, where mean temperature is 33 de- 
grees and 3 tenths of the centesimal ibermomelet, 
Ihe root comes lo perrection in six months, lo Ha- 
il ought lo be matured in four, 
hen the roots are exposed for drying in the 
open air of a field, this process should be Ihree daya 
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(From the N. Y. Parmer and Hort Rep,) 
On the cullivalion of the Jraeaeha plant in the Vaittd 
8tata, and in the iliand qf CuAo. 
-It IS well known (o horlicullurlsts, that several 
plants of Ibis species, were received a few seasons 
ago, in a living and growing condition, from Carac- 
cas through the public spirit of Thomas H. Milcbell, 
Esq, He presented Ibem to me, and I placed them 
under the protection of our worthy colleague, Mi- 
chael Floy- The cold weather coming, he put 
them into his green house, and they went Ibrilldy 
through ibe winter. When the warmth of spring 
was felt, he removed them to the open ground of 
bis garden. The weather was for a considerable 
time unusually dry, and ibey perished, I do not 
know that any others have been received among us 
since. In the appendix to my address before Ihe 
New Vork Horlicultural Society, as well as in Ihe 
body of Ihe address itself, I mentioned the strong 
douhls 1 enlertained of the praclicabilily of its pro- 
fitable introduction into our country, blill in rend 
ing Sagra's Annals of Science, Agriculture and 
Arts, for June, 1839,1 found an ailicle (Number 
34, page 356-358,) on the subject, wbicb I consid- 
ed worthy of a trvnslalion, which I offer for in- 
sertion in your valuablo repository. 

Sandbi. L. Mitch ill. 
This precious plant, of Ihe famil}^ of Ihe umbeli- 
r« which is cultivated on Ihe conlinenl of Ameri- 
i,as well as in Jamaica, ought to be introduced in- 
to the island of Cuba and iraiisporled hence to the 
peninsula (Spain.) where il would be of great bene- 
fit. The foreign journals recommend il as prefera- 
ble lo the potato (Convolvulus batatas) as being 
richer in alimentary matier, and mare agreeable to 
the lasle. Il seems to us very probable Ihal it may 
have been brought to some points along the coast of 
Cuba, nearest to Jamaica, such as Trinidad, and 
under this persuasion we give Ihe following note 
on ila cultivation, hoping loon lo see it iolrodneed 
into the immedialQ neighbortHKHl of Uivana. 



grows very 

well, it is cultivated in poor grounds (such as Ibe 
mountains of SL Andrew) where it gets but little 

The French periodicals of agriculture and indus- 
try, are clamorous for this plant, and the editor of 
one of them, M. Moleon, has taken all the necess4> 
ry steps for procuring it. The orders despatched 
by the ministers of the Marine and of foreign com- 
merce have assured Ihe precious acquisition to 
France. Can il be possible that the inhabitants of 
the banks of the Seine, shall lake crops of aracacba 
rools, sooner than those in Ibe vicinity of Tiinidad 
or Cuba? 

To such persons as may, under the inslruction of 
this note, atiempl lo fetch Ihe airacacha from Ja- 
maica, that Ihey should not lake the entire plant, 
but Ihe roots only, which should be packed in char- 
coal of wood in very dry powder. Such boxes can 
le brought without any difficulty, white on ibe coo- 
rary, the living, plants will require much water, 
which, though it may keep them alive, acceleratee 
the decay of the roots. 

Rtmmkt by the Editor,— Mr. Floy is very lui- 
line that Ibe above plants can be raised in Ibis la- 
ude. The death of the plant was owing lo M 
incautious and sudden exposure. 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

TbeJntirnot ^ NeallA, conducted by an asioeia- 
lion of Physicians, and published in Philadelphia, 
has reachtd its seventh numier. We copy thesab- 
juioed Htticle on Ihe Thysical Education of girls, 
from this excellent and popular periodical. We 
rarely meet with so much good advice to parente 
and communicated in such a free, and correct style 
of writing, in so small a compass. Il is a very mil* 
taken nn'tion, which many parents cherish, to sup- 
pose that Ihe physical education of girls can be pro- 
moted by debsriing them from Ihe free enjoyment 
of air and exercise. They will inevitably contract 
lazy and languid babils, and, joined with lhenV« 
peeviibnees of disposition, which will attend Ihein 
through life. We will give Ihe article in question, 
however, without further remark. 

In the physical education of children, it ii not 
sufficient lo consult merely their present case and 
welMieingi but attention is equally due to whatever 
is calculated to promote the vigour and usel'ulneee 
of their future lives, by slrenelhening the conslitu- 
lion, preserving the llaibs in Ihe free exercise of all 
Iheir motions, and guarantying the system from lb* 
delelerious influence of those agents by which il •■ 
lo be constantly surrounded. 

Throughout Ibe whole animal kiDgdom, 
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jroung are prompted by an irnlinctive impulse to 
Bimo&l coriblant exercise; conrormable to this ioti- 
nialion of nature, Ibe inffnc; of man thoulil be 
pasMtl in those harmless g&mfaols which exercise 
the limbs, nilhoul requiring any minule direction 
froiD Ihe heail, or the nonslant guldaDce of a nurse. 
It ia tvell bnonn to physicians, that wh«^ attempts 
are made in early youth, to interfere nilb the natu- 
ral movemenrs ami eiercise of the body, — when, 
from a false idea of improTing the shape, or giving 
grace 1o the carriage, children are confined to any 
particular position for too long a period, — they be- 



estle! 



ind their muscles 
rotunt.iry motion. Tnilchin 



flhe 



son of summer alone. Though female children, as 
generally educated, may not be able (o bear the »- 
tremes of heal and cold as tvell as boys; yet, by 
proper management, they may ba enabled (o sustain 
with as little inconvenience; the transitions of the 
teasona. An habitual use of Ihe cold bath, when no 
circumstances are present lo forbid ila employment, 
while it contributea to Ibe heallh of Ihe system ge- 
nerally, la an effectual means of removing that deli- 
cacy of constitution nhicb renders an exposure to 
cold alike disagreeable and prejudicial- 



IricLs 

features, gesticulations of the litnba, .or even danger- 
ous and permanent defurEnity, may be the lesali of 
luch unnatural realrainl. 

From exercise and the free use of pure air 
child should be debarred: upon these depend, 
great measure, the health, vigor, and cheerfulness 
of joulb; while they contribute essentially to Ihe 
permanence of the same blessings during adult life. 

Error in Ihia respect, JI is true, is bul of occa- 
lional occurrence in the physical education of boys. 
But how onen haa en over anxiety for delicacy of 
complexion in a daughter, or the apprehensions that 
her limbs may become coarao and ungraceful, and 
her habits vulgar, been the meana of debarring her 
from the enjoymeot of either air or exercise lo an 
extent sufficient to ensure the health and activity ol 
the aystero? The consequence ii, that too many fe- 
male* acquire in infancy a feeble, sickly and languid 
babh— rendering them caprieiuus and hetpleas, il 
not the subjects of auSeriog, through tlie whole 
course of their lives. 

The bodily exercises of Ihe two aexes ought, in 
fact, lo be the same. As it is important to secure lo 
both, all the corpor-^al advantages which nature bus 
formed them to enjoy, both should be permitted, 
without control, lu partake of Ihe same rational 
means of insuring a continued How of health and 
animal tpirils, to enable their systems lo perform 
perfectly all the function* of life. Girls should not 
Ihrreroio bo voiifmed (o a aedenlary life within the 
precincts of the nursery, oral best, permitted a short 
walk, veiled and defended frnm every gleam of sun- 
shine, and from every breath of sir. The uncan- 
atraioed enjoyment of their limba and muscles in the 
open air, wilhoul a ligature to restrain Ihe freedom 
of their luutions, or an evcr-natchlul eye to tmb 
Ihe livfly Joy of their unclouded spirits, is equully 
important to their liealih and well-being, aa lo thai 
of their brothers. 

To hope lo communicate graceful form and mo- 
tions to Ihe limbs of a child, health and vigor, to ita 
conslilulion, and cheerfulness to its spirits, by con- 
finemecl, belts, ligatures, and splints, superadded to 
Ihe lesions cf the posti* e-masler, is about as ra- 
tional as would be the attempt to improve the beau- 
ty end lignr of our forest trees, by transferring tliem 
to Ihe greenhouse, and extending Iheir branches 
■long an arliti(;iHl frame work. 

The first occupations of the day, for children, 
tbould be abroad, for the heneht of irhalmg llic 
morning air- £very person nhu notices the fact, 
will be struck with the diCference in the heiiUh and 
freshness of compl>^xion, and cheerfulness of fealui e, 
enhbited by Ihe child who has spent some time in 
out-door exercise before ila morning meal and task, 
and Ihe one nho passes immediately frciu its couch 
lo the breakfast table, and thence lo study. Chil- 
dren are fond of early rising, when Iheir natural ac- 
tivity cf di«po9ilion, and disinclination to remain 
long in a stale of quiet have not been counteracted 
by habits of indulgence. 

As much of Ihe day should be passed in Ihe open 

air as the weather will permit, and is compatible 

with those necessary avocations which call for al- 

teodancs within doors. Nor are we inclined lo limit 

out-door exercise, in respect to girls, to the sea- 
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THE FINANCES. 

The Annuel Report from the Treasury Depatt- 
inent was yesterday, lays Ihe National Intelli- 
gencer of Ibe 16lh, received in both House ofCou- 
gress. 

We have condensed, in the subjoined itatemenls, 
the substance of the informalion which it furnishea 
touching the state of ihe Pioaneei, which, we hope, 
will.be acceptable tO' our readers. They embrace 
ihe receipts and expenditures, actual and eBlimBled, 
for the current year; Ihe state of Ihe pnhlic debt; 
and the estimate of receipts end expenditures for the 

Receipt* ahd ExrBiiDiTCRES. 

The receipts into Ihe trea- 
sury, from all sources du- 
ring Ihe year 1837, were 139,966363 96 

The expenditures fortbe 
same year, including the 
public debt, were 53,656,764 Od 

The balance in the treasu- 
ry on the 1st January, ItiaS, 



This debt is redeemable u followi: 

In 1830 . . - . S,017,69S 61 

lesi - - . «,OI6,M0 7S 

1839 ... - 7,997,963 9T 

1833 - ■ . S,337,S6S 98 

4,786,996 90 

90,396,349 45 

Aa (here will, during Ibe a^ove years, be more 
money applicable lo Ibe redemption of debt, thta 
'he United Stales have contracted to pay, the Se- 
xetary auggeals Ihe redemption of the 5 percent. 
Stock subscribed to Ibe Bank of the United Slate*, ' 
and Ihe authorising the CommissionerB or Ibe (ink- 
ing fund to purchase of the three per ceati wben it 
in be done on favorable terms. 

Do HI STIC ElPOKTS. 

The value of Domestic articles exported for the 
year ending SOth September last, is Mtimated at 
^5,600,000, being 5,130,33 1 more thao in the pre- 
ceding year, 

EsiiuiTas FOR NaXT Taix. 

The estimate of receipt* for 1830, i* aaroDam: 

From Custom* 33,000,000 

Lands 1,300,000 

Bank Dividend* 490,000 

Incidental 150,000 

#99,840,000 00 

The expenditure*, including 11,- 
500,000 applicable to the Public 
Debt, are esiimaled at 98,765,596 67 

The balance which will be in the Treaiarf on 
Ihe IslJanuary, 1831, is estimated et 4,494,545 OS, 
an amount, it will be seen, diflereDt very lilde from 
the amount of estimated balance on Ihe lal Jaouary 



6,668,986 10 
34,789,463 01 



31,457,749 71 
95,485,313 90 



In 1836, the receipts were 

Malting an aggregate of 
The expenditures for Ihe 

year 1828, were 



Leaving a balance in the 
treasury, January 1, lB29,of 5,979,435 81 

The receipts during the 
three Crsl quarters of the pre- 
sent year, are estimated at 19,437,990 98 

The receipts for the fourth 
quarter are estimated at 5,165,000 00 

Malting the aggregate of 

The expenditures for the 
three first quarters have 
amounted, by estilimate. 
to 13,^19,114 05 

The expendi- 
tures fur Ihn fourth 
quarter, including 
|»:),683.543 93 on 
account of public 
debt, are estimated 

7,945,481 05 



30,574,666 79 



Leaving in the Treasury 
on the first of January nexl, 
an estimated balance of 

Tub Pdblic Dxbt. 

The payments made and to 
he made, on account of the 
public debt, for the year 
1839, amount to 

Of which 9,841,011 65 is 
on account of Ihe priocipal 
of the debt, leaving the total 
debt,oo the lit of Jan- ISSO, 



Trade or tub MiaaHstrn. 

The following statement shorn (he iocnase of 
trade in the valley of the .Mis*i**ippl, for tfaa last 
two jenrs, as exhibited by Ihe amouot oT prodvcls 
carried to New 0{{ean*. 

1836. 1897. 1818. 

Bacon bhds. 470 1,633 9,097 

Do casks 909 654 1,050 

Do boxes 149 374 1,190 

Hams hhds. 463 1,01 1 1,439 

Beef bbl*. 1,303 1,79S e,6K 

Flour hbls. 130,094 ' 131,096 169,599 

Lard kegs 5!, 059 85,665 115,635 

Do bbla. . 344 S55 1.086 

Lead pigs 86.949 196,405 1S9.719 

Pork bbk 33.639 95,467 35,815 

Do bulk 999,853 991,600 869,690 

Tobacco bhds. 19,335 31,704 30,994 

Whiskey hhds. 10,535 35,982 44,507 

All other articles of western product la tho aana 
proportion- 



EXTRAORDINARY DOG. 
After what we have seen of learned pigs and 
military birds, we can believe almost any thiog 
about animals; however, the following anecdote 
lold us by a Spanish gentleman, who liimsclf wit- 
nessed the facts, are more singular then any thing 
we everheard. General UciaTi'n,oneor Napole- 
on's officers taken by the Spanish, wa* for a Jong 
time kept prisoner at Ceula garrison, on the Straits 
of Gibraltar. His favorite companion was a re- 
markable water-dog. One day the General attempt. 
ed to escape by swimming — he was discovered and 
pursued. The dog having received instractioa* 
from his master, aiezed his hat, and holding it up in 
hts leetb, swam at a distance from his master, and 
in this way actually decoyed bis pursuer* for same 
I time. The dog being caught, Ihe deception ms, of 
course, discovered; and both were carried back to 
I prison. Here this remarkable animal MotlraMi to 
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b« bis (tieDil and factor. IT Im wib ordered (o csr- 

aa note und bring back an anawer, it was done. 
1 oiidereiood wlialerer waa aaid in his presence; 
and when Ibe general wUbed for tbe allendsnue of 
bis barber, or olher person accuBlomcd to serve 
hiin, the dog would go for hioi. If monef was 
given bim to buy bread, be nould go siraigbtway 
lo Ibe baker's and brin^; ju^t as much as be was or- 
dered, and no uiore. One da; the general gave 
faim four cents done up in a silk bandkercbief, and 
told bim to go to the market and buy one pound of 
fiab. The dog went directly to the Gsb slall, aod 
having patted bis paws on ibe bencb and laid down 
Ibe money, wailed patienllj while Ibe fish was 
weighing. Tba fishmonger, Ibinking it easy to de- 
ceive such a customer, ordered his boy lo give bim 
but three-quarters ol' a pound. Whether Ibe dog 
Lnen the weigbis by sight, or saw any suspicious 
expression in the man's face, or nctually understood 
the meaning of his words, is uncertain; but nolbiog 
could induce bim to take the fith, after it nas 
weighed; when ordered lo do so, he perpelually an- 
awered with a short, angry growl; and the man was 
obliged lo give bim good weight, before he could 
force him away. This extraordinary animal at- 
tracted 10 much notice, Ibal bis master was induced 
to teach him to write, by holding a pen wilh both 
bis pawB. He succeeded wonderfully in this al- 
lempl; and perhaps this dog might have produced a 
popular book, (as other puppies have done,) had not 
Ibe accursed ignorance of tbe Spanish priests con- 
demned the inlereding animal lo death, from tbe 
very philosophic conclusion that no dog could t>oi- 
sess to much more intelligence than Ihey did, with- 
out "Ibe devil helped him." General Uctavian still 
remained in piinon at the peace in I8J4, and it is 
Dot known to us what became of him. 

Fresebvstion or Grain is Reservoirs of Cut- 

A German, M. Fischer, in the -KrcAiB fur die ge- 
tatnte JYiUurldwe, torn- iv. No. 1, commuoicates the 
following plan, pursued by bim io preserving grain. 
He erected wilh unbumt bricks, a square building, 
38 feet on each side, and 35 feet higli; the walls 3 
feet thick, and the bricks well conjoined by means 
of clay. 'Ibe floor, also, was formed of worked 
clay, and raised a foot above Ihe level of Ihe sur- 
rounding ground. Thin tub, as it were, being cover- 
ed with a simple rooCng. and (batched, and the brick 
work completely dry, 1 H]0 sacks of dry wheal ivere 
poured into i I: ibe wheat was covered with straw, 
and over this straw was placed a layer of dry clay, 
a fool Ibick, thoroughly trodden and healen down. 
Several years arierwards, on Iha opening of Ibis 
magazine, Ibe wheat was found dry, and perfectly 
good; and, wiial Is more, is said lo have possessed. 
for the purpoje," of making bred and paslrj, quali- 
ties, far superior to those of wheat preserved iti ma- 
gaxinea admitting air. [LDiuiim JUiig, 

Manofactdbr of Scotch WntiXKr- 
It is a remarkable fact, says majar-i^enernl Slew- 
art; in an article on Ihe prevention of smuggling in 
the Highlands, insetted in Ihe Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, that a spirit of the belt quality and fla- 
vour baa been dislilled by men wilh Iheir apparatus 
at the side of a burn, and, perhaps, changing week- 
ly from fear of diecovery; malting on Ibe open heath 
far up the hill), and hurrying on the whole process 
lo avoid detection; yet, wilh all these disadvantages, 
Ihey received tbe highest price in the market for Ihe 
■pint thus manufactured. The quantity mipht, per- 
baps be leite than what could hfl produced by a 
more regtslar process of distillation; but then the li- 
quor WAS to much superior in Savour and quality, 
«3 to compensate for the deficient quanlily. Seve- 
ral of those men have been employed, by way of cl- 
perimeDt, in a licensed dislilleryon Ihe estate of 
ijarlb, with directiom to proceed in their onn Wfty, 



only to be regulated bv the laws under the coolrol of 
an oRicer, yet, with the advantage of the best uten- 
sils, Ihe purest water, and the beat fuel, Ihey produc- 
ed a spirit quite inferior in quality and flavour to 
what ihev made under tbe shelter of a rock, or in a 
den, and it sustained neither the aame price nor char- 
BClet in Ihe market. [Quart. Jaun. Jfri. 



Tbe Ihibb PojT OmcE have entered into a con- 
tract with Sir James Anderson bjt which he under- 
takes to EODvey the mail* throughout Ireland at Ihe 
rale of twelve mites an hour, in coaches impelled by 
steam, calculated to carry two or three passengers, 
in addition to tbe coachman and gut-rd. This in- 
vention of Sir James Anderson, for which he has 
obtained a patent, haa seldom been eiblbiled out of 
Ibe yard in which il was conslrucled; but it is said 
to bear very little resemblance lo the drag coach of 
Mr. Gurney. The coniract between Ibe Irish Post 
Office and Sir James is understood lo be for four- 
teen years, and tbe only pecuniary stipulation made 
by him is, that be shall receive half tbe money 
which Ihe government may save by adopting bis 
system. Sir James will commence uperaliona by 
carrying tbe mails between Iluwth and Dublin du- 
ring the present month.— The road is level and 
good, and tbe distance not more than nine or ten 
miles. * [^lex. Gas. 



For this disorder, so fatal to children, U. Bi 
loniieau, a medical man at Tours, appears 
have discovered a certain cure by blowing alum in 
Ihe throat of Ihe child Ibrougb an ioalrumBnl I 
vented for tbe purpose- In some cases livo or three 
oI this treatment are sufficient; in others 
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pidly falling victims to Ibis frightlul disorder, afier 
the exhibition of the anliphiogislic and nllier sup- 
posed remedies, have been cured by M. tirelon. 



Fresh air, exercise and occasional fastin^are Ibe 
best and cheapest remedies for dyijiepiia. The dys- 
peplic man is generally entitled to little pily. If he 
will not lal leu and crereiK iiwre, tbe fault is wilh 
himself- Dyspepsia is Ihe usual accompaniment of 
indolence aiid gluttony. Let therefore none ivho 
value iheir reputation complain of il. Fsrr 
mechanics, and others who earn their bread by Ihe 
sweat of their brow, find in Iheir induslrious and 
temperate habits a certain preveulive of such dis- 



Take one dram of indigo, ono quarter of an 
ounce of isinglass, one half an ounce of soft soap, 
four ounces of glue, one pennyworth of logwood 
raspings, and one quart of vinegar; boil tbe whole 
together over a slow lire till reduced to one pint. A 
small quantity is then to be taken up oo a piece of 
clean sponge, and thinly applied to harness, boots, 
£i^. taking care that they are previously well cleaned. 



Apply spirits of salts with a soft bil of sponge, and 
Ihe ink will soon disappear if done once or twice al 
shorl intervals, 

ri;K)iiiURe 0)1.. 

An excellent furniture oil will be obtained by sim- 
mering together, in an earthen pipkin, one ounce of 
roacb alum, and one pint of cold-drawn linseed oil, 
for a quarter of an hour. When used, il should be 
well rubbed off wilh a linen cloth, and by repeatiog 
Ihe process you will in a fen hours oblein a most 
,be>atifal ud durable polish. 



•S^^ ^A^W;^'£, 



HlLTIMORI 



', December S3, 1839. 



Qf- The MiLiTii.— It is to he hoped that amongst 
(lie first acts of the approaching seaaion of tbe Ma- 
ryland Legislature, will be one Tor repealing the 
laivs, that require muilering] o/t/ie (nifilia; or mili- 
tia trainings as they are called iii New llLnglaad. 
These worse than useless parades, have been re- 
cently done away wilh in several of the Eastern 
slates, and with universal approbdlioii, as far at mo 
may judge by Ihe pubhc papers. We do not knsw 
whether Ihe same law prevails for the country ■* 
for Baltimore city; perhaps to shew the favour by 
which that city is usually re-^arded, the fines ara 
heavier and the law more rigorous towards its io' 
babilanis; but we believe that every master work' 
man, and every man of sound observation, will 
unite in the opinion that ihe laws on this subject are 
highly pernicious and exceedingly unjust. Every 
sort of business is interrupted, apprentices must 
turn out on &icd days, acquiring habits of idleness 
and dissipation, or '.heir masters must pay their 
fines; Ibe industrious mechanic must throw away 
Ibe time necessary to the maintenance of bis family 
or be fioed ill the same amount as Ihe moat opu- 
lent citizen. It is a poll Ian of Ihe most positive and 
odious character, and strange lo tell, enacted and 
permitted to remain on Ihe statute books in limes 
when so many things more valuable and worthy 
of public encouragement, are denied existence or 
blighted, by a love of popularity almost as universal 
as il is vulgar; nol the patriotic luve of elevated 
repulalion which ought only to he Ihe reward of su- 
perior talents usefully employed; but that i^ros* 
pursuit of pince, which leads Ibe demagogue to 
address himself by Ihe lowest means lo men of tba 
lowest order. 

For such men these militia mustering* answer a* 
convenient occasions for shewing off Iheir liberality 
by the distribution of still burnt whiskey, com- 
mending (AenueJiiei most modestly at Ibe same lime 
as of all men the "genteelesl, Ihe wisest, the dis- 
creeleit, best!" 

Were il true ihal Ihe mililia is Ihe cheapest, in* 
stead of being as it is thedearesi defence of nalious, 
is it nol bad enough in lime of war and its exigen- 
cies lo mAe Ibe same requisition on Ibe poor man, 
who lives by bis daily labour, as on Ihe rich one 
whose properly is lo be defended? But under tbe 
existing laws, in profound peace, all have to pay 
ihe same tai; or, which is the same thing, lo give 
Ihe same portion oflbeir time, for "lime is money," 
and more particularly so with Ihe labouring man. 

If any body would argue, that in throwing out re- 
llcclions on Ibis subject, we are depiirling from Ibe 
proper subjecls of this journal, let him lake Ibe case 
of a labouring man in the country who must pay 
his hard earned money, or go lo one of these drum 
heating, whiskey di inking musters; lei him calculate 
Ihe lime expended, iho neglect of his domestic 
concerns in his absence, and the danger of con- 
trading bad hahils, and then say, whether, in tht 
o^gTegale, ibe evil is not of sufficient magnitude to 
call for the repeal of laws thai compel the people, 
undar heavy penalties, to dissipate precious lime, 
where even the military smattering acquired, is as 
much worse than total inexperience, as fanaticism 
and false doctrine are worse than downright igno- 



Latest Forkion News. 
By arrivals from France and England we have 
Paris dales to the 1st, and London and Liverpool to 
Ibe iTth November. EJome material changes bavs 
taken place in the French ministry. Prince Polig^ 
nac, who is spoken of by Ihe Mtmileur as ihe leader 
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of the moderate party, hat been elevsled lo ihe 
PrMidenc; of the Gauncil of Minialen. M. de la 
Bourdonnaje resigned hU place as Minister of Ihe 
Interior, on this promotion, anil waa placed in (lie 
PriTy Council. He was connidered aa (he principal 
enemr of the libernla in Ilie Ministry. Baron Monl- 
tiel. Minister of ecclMia-<tical affairs and public in- 
fraction, succeedfl to M. de la Bourdonnaye, and 
H. Ranville takes the place of Baron Montbel in 
teeJMinstical affairs. 

The Pari] papers, under the head of Madrid, re- 
late an account of a curio'is attempt at aaiassina- 
tion. Don Nazario Egina, Captain General or Ga- 
licia, receiTed a letter, post marked "Leon," on at- 
tempUiig to open nhich, it exploded, ibaltering hi) 
hind, and wounding him severely in the face and 
ebeiL It ii said Ibat hia Ure wag only preserved by 
hit bead bfeini; luckly aceried al the moment, Tor 
Ifiat, if he had been looking down upon (he leKer, 
Im would certainly have been killed on the spot. 
This M. Egina ie apoken of as a man of brutal tem- 
per, whose harshness and tyranny had made bim 
naDj enemies. In relalion to this curious cireum- 
ilanee the Courier ds fo^oniie contains (he fallow- 
inc detail): 

"Gen. Efina, Captain General of Galicia, slopped 
at Leon on his way to Madrid, whither hs was going 
lo be present at the King's nrnrriage. A courier 
arriTod at Leon, proceeded lo the inn where the 
General lodged, and gave to the waller several 
packet! of deapatchea, saying — 'Take care of (hese 
whilst I go to the post house, and, if I am not back 
in five iDinutes, deliver tbem to General Egina. 
When I return to receive payment for my journey, 
I'll give yoD aomething to drink.' Ten minutes 
having elapsed, the waiter delivered the deapalchea. 
Shortly after, an explosion was heard; the people of 
the inn having run up stairs they found the apart- 
ment filled with smoke, and the General slrelched 
on the floor, with bis bands and (he lower part of hi* 
body horribly lacerated. Upon (he packets being 
eiamined, it was found that the largest of them 
contained what is called an infernal machine, which 
eiploded when the seals were hroken. All the efforts 
empbyed to discover the courier who brought the 
packets bavehilberto been ineffectual. 

It WIS lhoui(bI that Ihe Ruaaian* would oceupj 
the principalities and Trebisond.to guaranty Ine 
payment of the Turkish debt. The fate of Greeee 
which is now deciding in the conferences of London, 
It also debated at Petersburg; and there is reason (o 
believe that nadon will speedily celebrate their re- 
generation, and that the new (tale will have froa- 
tien proper lo secure its independence and prospe- 
rity, for the £mperor and alt bis family earnestly in- 
terMt Ihemielves in their behalf. 

Tie CotUm Market. 
The Urerpool Albion of the 16lh ult. sayt, the 
D&rkel wu in a state of unusual activity during Ihe 
last week. The sales reached the extra ordinarily 
ligh number of nearly 35,000 bags, at an advance 
ii one-eighlh per lb. on some qualities of American 
.ottOB. An opinion Ik beginning to prevail, Ihi the 
•*0«k of coll'" ■■) the ports will, at the end <■ >" 
H^senlycal .wilhslan'^-ng the heavi mnt,, 
•laalteT the" ■■' *"'■• ■■ '"■ "i"" ^ >' 

ii., j=.i ughoulth' "•' 

••*n otlensi" - ■ ■ anima 

r*"'"''" HiO bag! 



■.ith V. - ^. .^jOOrlu.... - 
tl— 631( ilauama and Mr>" 
>M been a very lioi'"»-< " .. 
-W.keepsi"'*- 



With a good demand for new grain, and uousaal- 
ly small supplies, prices of almost every article of 
the trade are creeping up, and the market weelily 
becoming barer of granary stocks. Wheat since Ibia 
day se'nnight must be noted Id, and Oats id per 
bushel dearer. Barley is also rather worse (0 |)ur- 
chase. Some parcels of the latter, English new of 
fair mailing quality, have brought 38s per Imperial 
quarter, ifhere is little change in the value of 
Beans, Peas, or Indian Corn. — Prices of Oatmeal 
are unvariedj but Flour readily commands an ad- 
vance of 1 per bri. The only transactions repoRed 
in bonticd corn are a few tales for export in Oats at 
about Is 6d per 451bs. Fresh U. S. Flour, under 
lock, would readily bring our previous currency, but 
■here are few sellers. 

Corn and Fteur. — The price of new Frekch 
wheat, declined 3f. per sack of SOO bo. last market 
day. A sale of 196 bria. N. York flour haa jualbeen 
made at 3Tf, With respect to the duties mentioned 
in our last report, the following places of growth, are 
Ihe onlvones considered to be such, by IfaeSireclor 
General of the Customs; Egypt, the ports of Ihe 
Black Sea, of (be White Sea, and of the Balticand 
the United States of America. Stock this day in 
lirsl and second hands, vis. — Wheat, 64,000 hojrye 
10,000 bo; barley, 4,000 ho; flour 3,000 brIa. 

Coltont. — We have had e languid market, since 
our last, for Louiaiana ootlons, the liner sort! of 
which are fully two centimes tower; (he other -de- 
scription of United States short staple barely main- 
lain (heir prices: 101 bale* Se& island of middCne 
quality have changed hands at 3C 

The ulei of (be last ten days comprise 9744 biles, 
u roIloWK 1488 Louisiana at 87i to 100; 1333 Up- 
land*, Mobile, Alabama, or I'ennesiee at 80 to 9iH; 
101 Seaiilands at 900; all these prices doty paid. 

The arrivals, within the same period, have been 
788 bale* United States sorts, 965 bale* Pemambu- 
coi ud 1 1 btlM Senegal; together 1764 btlu. 



BERGAMI. 

For SLLt, or to be Farmed out for the next year, t 
large well proved YouKa JACK, imported from Hsita. 
'~ ~ re of the Editor of the American Farmer. 



Saturday,. Se 

Sunday, 27 

Monday 28 

TufiBday, 29 

Wednesday,,. 30 

Thnrsdiiy, 31 

Friday, 1 



Prices Curratl i 
JffttM, best, bbl. Lift 



I BoMton, Deeemhtr IS. 

a !.!&. Bam, white, bushel 
i.uuai.is. ^w</ , mess, bbl. S.SSa — — ; eargoNo.l, 

T.Ti a ; No. *, 6.16 a fulter, inspected, No. 

I, new, lb. .13 a Ab. Chtnt, new milk, .G a .6; skim- 
med milk, I. a .3. flour, Baltimore Howard-st 6.87 a 
Sit; Genesee, fi.ST ■ 6. IS; Rye, best, 3.6ia S.S7. Grain, 
Com, bu. .81 a 8); Rye, .7B a .78; Barley .61; Oats .40 a 
.4e. Htgt'-Lni, lal sort, new, lb. .8 a 8.60. Port, clear, 
bbl. 16 a 16; Navy, mess, 11.00 a lt.60i Cargo, No. I. 
11.00 a lt.60. 5«di,Herd'sGraBi, bushel, 1.00; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Data Grass SOO; Red Top .St a t.ao;Lu- 
csroe, lb. .38 a. GO; White Honey suckle Clover, S3 a .60; 
Red do.Norlharn,.7a.Si French SunrBeet 1.50; Man- 

.jlWunel . ITooi, Merino, full blood, washod,.33 3 

10; do. do. unwashed, .SO a.!G; do. three-fourths, irash- 

-f. .30 - .13, do. half blood, .18 ■ ^0 <- quailer, 

■■•'•' » a .tt; Native, — '-'■"i ' iB; Pulled, 



7 44 

8 SI 
» 67 



Mood— New Moon, S5th 10 h. SO m. Eve. 



BAlbTXUOBB f BIOHB OVrnHBH*. 



Ctrrttltd Jot ikt Jmtrican Fmrnur. 
BikLTiiioaa MiaaaTs. — There is no material chai^ 
any of the staple articles of oar maitet. Floor and 
lin are dull at quotations. 

roBirco. — Seeonda, as in quality, 4.00 ■ 6.00; da. 
lund leaf, 6.00 a 13.00 — Crop, common red, 4.00 s 
Id ; bi'own and red 6.00 a 7.00; fine red, 3.00 a IS.OO; 
:ippery, suitable for segars, 7.0O a 11.00; yellow aad 
I, lO.UOalS.OO; yellow, 14.00 a ll.«0.— Fine yellow, 
.00 a SO. 00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.— Rappahannock, 
<0 a 4.00.— Kentucky, Eae, 4. GO a 7.00. The iDipee- 
ns of the week comprisa 3SS hogsheads Hanland, 
hogsheads Ohio, and 61 bhds. Ta.— Total 468 hhdi. 
Flour— best white wheat family, |S.0O • 8.60— »■ 
r. Howard St. 4. alio - — ■ city mills, 4.60 «— jSu»- 
ehanna,' — CoaK MaiL, bbl. t.U ■ t.S7i— Gam, 
st red wheat, .80 a .86; best while da. M a .N; 
ordinary to good, .70 a. .80— Coax, old white, -Ha— ; 

yel. .SB a — ; new .SOa Rk, .4Ba 48— 04W,.W.- 

" isNS, 90a 1.10 — Pats, .84 ■ — CLOVKKeHD,4.60a' 

■TiMOTBT, t.60 0«CH»aD Gbasb, S.OO Hard's, 

-a ;.&0— Lucerne .37^1, 60 lb. — BaM.BT,.6ta.Bt— 

.Aiscae, I.10-CoTTo«,Vir.. 84.. 104 Lob. .llj.lt 

— Alab..»i« .11- Tenn. -H • .10— N. Car. .Bf e.ti- 

eo-.So-lO— Wuiaiiv,hhd*. 1st p. .tH«.— iinbbb. 

.5 I Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .Ita.18- 

Babed,.ieB.lD — crossed, .10 a. tI--thre*-^iuutar,.H 

.30~full do. .30 a .36, accord'g to quel. — HMir,KB*^ 

n, Jf^O a 116 V Country, dew-rotted, 110a 140— wal•^ 

rotted. 170a ISO— F|SH, Shad, Susqaehanna,N«.l,bkl. 

60; do. trimmed, S. SO— North Carolina, Ne. I, — t 
60— Herrings, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. t.76 ■— — ; 

:sckerel,No. 1,— aO.lS; No. I, B.7S ■ Re.l, 

15 a4.60~BicDN, hams, Bait, evrad, .fl ■ .*{— Fm- 

lers, .31 a. — Plaster Paris, cargo pr]eBperlaB,4Jl{, 
ground, I. IS bbl. — Prime Beef on the hoof, .^— • t— 



Hickory, 6.IG. 



<ee»- 


wa, vi , 


—.. ..aw Or .^ 


**i 


UpLjd, .1 


■ ..bama..Biall. U <m 


fr- 


■ ""p.r 


:. ''las.l3a.l3.F1a>,ABie- 




■Uxk. 


th,caak».76a— ; eleao lO.lB; 






'^.— Canal 6.16 a 6.B11; Bait. 


eo(— ■ 


,'■ 


tichmond city milla, 6.6»j; 
... ^'3,5.11486.60; Fredericks- 






.Lersburg, 6— a Rye Flour, 

deal, per bbl. 1.76 a ; par bhd 

m. Wheat, North river Vir. .1 a .— ; 

-^rth, — a 66; Corn, Yel. Ncr. .48 a 
; Oats, South and North, .18 a. 38; 






-n ; Beans, 7 bu. 7.00a 8.00. Pro- 


eijim.. 


• -ei-. „. 


ia8.60; prime 6.7Gae.t6; cargo 










a.« 




cai^o- 




-.» .. orth— , 
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SiMi.6' 

hv. .• « 1 
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WASHINGTON'S AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
NoTWirHiTiKBiiio the nuineroui poblic UTocBtioni 
■od duties. Id which W>ibiiiEton was eiigtged for > 
Urge portion at his lifa, it is luiowa, that to no ona ob- 
ject dul he giTB so much of hii time and aueotion as to 
AgricuJlure. The fraqueno; and minuteness of his di- 
reetioas to his managers on Ibis head, and Iba unceasing 
eorrespondeuce which he kept up during hisabsence from 
Mount VernoD, are truly utonisbing, when it is colAi- 
dered in what important and abaorbing interests his 
mind was perpetually ocoupied. We haTe selected ■ 
rev paliiculars from his manuteript papers, whicb, at 
the same lime they illustrate his agricultural babiU, 
may in part serve as practical hints, or salutary max- 
kme, to tarmers in general. [.iiwr. JlmatMS. 

1, DiaECTIONS TO TBB MAHiQRB 0» Hid FiKM. 

A lytttm cloaelj pursued, although it may not in 
ftll its parls be the best (hai could be deTiiad, is at- 
tended with innumerable adTantages. The cooduc- 
(or or the business, in this case, can never be under 
•nj dilemma in bis proceedings. The overieen, 
and eten the laborers, know what is to be done, end 
what they are capable ot doing, in ordinary tea- 
sooi. The Torce to be employed may be in due pro- 
portion (0 the work which is (o be perrormed, and 
a reasonable and tolerably accurate estimate may 
be made of the producL Bui when no plan is fiaed, 
when direcliont flow from day to day, the busiaets 
becomes a mere chaos, frequently shifting, tnd 
■emeliroes at a stand, for want of knowing what to 
do, or Ibe manner of doing it. Thus is occasiooed 
a waste of time, which is of mote imporlaDce (lian 
is e^nerally imagined. 

Natlimij cnn su effectually obTiale the ef'll, ti an 
established tyiUm, made known to all who are ao- 
lors in il, ihHl all may be enabled Ibeteby to do 
their parts to advanlage. This gives ease to tbe 
principal conductor of tbc business, and ii more sa- 
tisfaciory to the persons who immediately overlook 
it, less harasaint tu Ibe laborers, as well ai more 
beneficial lo the employer. 

Under this view of the subject, (he principal ser- 
vice, whicb you can render me, is to explain (o tbe 
OTCrteera [who will be furnished wilh dupli 
tbe plan, in all its parts, which is hereafter dcUiled; 
to hear (heir ideas with respect to (be order in 
which the different sorts of work therein poioted 
out shall succeed each other, for the purpose of car- 
rjing il on Id the best advantage; lo correct any 
erroneous projects ibey may be disposed ta adopt] 
and then to see that they adhere strictly to wbate- 
terroay be resolved on, and that ibey are alwayi 
(except when olberwise permitted) on their fartna, 
and wilh their people. The work, under such cir 
curoilances, will go on smoothly; ""^> *^^* 'b* 
Hock may be well fed, littered, and taken caie 
according lo the direolions, it rill be necessary 
Inspect the conduct of the overseen in this partieu- 
laf, and those alio whose immediate busiocss it is 
to attend upon them, wilb a waichful eye; other- 
wise, and generally in severe weather, when allen- 
tjon and care are most ncedtd, they will be most 
neglecled. ■ . , . , 

Economy in all Ibiags is » commendable in the 
manager, as it is benefical aid desirable lo tbe em- 
ployer; and, OD a farm, it shows itself in noibini; 
more evidently, or more enentially, than in not suf- 
fering ihe provender to bt wasted, but, od the con- 
trary, in taking care, that every atom of it be used 
to the best advantage; aid, likewise, in not permit- 
ting Ihe ploughs, harnesi, and other implemealt of 
husbandry, and Ihe geao belonging to Ihem, lo be 
uDnecessarily exposed, t-odden nuder foot, tun over 
by earls, and abused inolher respects. Uor« good 
is deiived from attcndiig to the mioutitt of a fans, 
than strikes people at inl tiew; and eumioiDg Ibe 
bnn-yards, feocci. anJ h»Ui>K into tl» Mda to tee 
No. 43.~Vol. 11. 



that nolhiag is there bul what is allowed to be there,, 
is oftentimes the racans of producing more good, or 
al leasl of avniding more evil, than can be aceum- 
plished by riding from one working parly, or one 
overseer, (o anolher- I hare mentioned these Ibings 
not only because Ibey have occured to me, bul bs- 
cauie, alrbough apparenlly trifles, Ibey prove far 
otherwise in Ibe resull. 

To request that my people may be at Iheir work 
. soon as it is light, work till it is dark, and be 
diligent while they are at il, can hardly be neces- 
sary, because Ihe propriely of it must ilrike every 
manager, who attends to my interest, or regards his 
own character, and who, on reflecting, must be eon- 
ineed ihat lost labor is never to be regained. The 
presumption is, that every laborer doea as much in 
(wenty-four hours, as bis slrenglh, without endan- 
gering his health or conslllution, will allow. But 
ihere is much more in what is called head work, 
ihat is, in the manner of condncling business, than 
Il generally imagined. For lake two managers, 
and give to each the same number uf laborers, and 
lei tbe laborers be equal In all respects. Let both 
these managers rise equally early, go equally late to 
real, be equally active, sober, and industrious, and 
yet, in Ihe course of Ihe year, one of them, without 
liusfaing Ihe hsnda under him more Ihan Ihe other, 
shall have performed infinitely more work. To 
what is Ibis owing? Why, simply lo contrivance, 
resulting From thai forelbought and arr^Dgement, 
which will Euard against Ihe misapplication nf la- 
iMr, and doing il unseasonably. In ploughing, for 
instance, though the field first intended for it, or in 
which Ihe ploughs may aclually have been at work, 
should, from its situalioo, be rendered unfit (by rain 
or other cause) to be worked, and other apois, even 
ihongb the call for Ihem^sy not be so urgent, can 
Iw ploughed, this busioeas ought lo go on, because 
(he general operation is promoted by il. Ho with 
respect to other (hings, and particularly carting, 
where nolbing is more common, Ihan, when loadi 
are lo go lo a place, and olhera lo be brought from 
it, though not equally necessary at Ihe same 
atenl, la make two trips, when one would » 
Those things are only menliooed to show, Ibal tbe 
manager, who takes a comprehensive view of hi 
business, will throw no labor away. 

For these reasons it is, thai I have endeaToured 
to give a general view of my plans, as to tbe busi' 
ness of the year, that the concerns of tbe several 
plantaliona may go on without application daily for 
orders, aniess it be in particular cases, or where 
these directions arc not clearly anderstood. 



Farm riae Movitt Verkoit. 

The direolions alluded to in the preceding article, for 
the management of tbe farms in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Vernon, were given in December, 1799, a fev 
days before Washington's death, and intended for Ihi 
year ISOO. We shall select here the part relating to 
one farm only (called the fiiwr Arm,) which may serve 
as a sample of (he whole. 

Crop* for the Rwer Farm, and Opendioni thereon, 
for the ytar ISOD. 

Field No. 1, — Is now partly in wheat; part is to 
be sown with oats; another part may be sown with 
peas, broad east; part is in meadow, and will re- 
' . so; tbe most broken, washed, and indifferent 
part is to remain uncultivated, but lo be harrowed 
and smoothed in the spring, and the worst portions 
(if practicable) to be covered with litter, straw, 
weeds, or any kind of vegetable rubbish, to prevent 
Ihem from running into gullies. 

No. 3.— One fourth is to be In eom, and to be 
sown with wheat; another fonrlh in buckwheat and 
peaa, half of it in tbe one, and half in the other, 
Bowa io April, lo be ploughed in as green dressing, 
and by aetoal ex^riment to aseertain whieh is bes! 
The ufaele of thu fourth U to be Mini with whaat 



ilso; another fourth part is lo be naked fallow Ibr 
wheal; and (be other and last quarter lo be appro- 
prialed for pumpkins, cymlina, lurnips, Yaleman 
peas, (in hilia,) and such other thinas of this kind 
as may be required; and to be sown likewise wilh 
lOer they are taken off, for seed. 
1. 3,— Js now in wheal, to be harvested in tbe 
year ISCH^ the slubble of which, immediately after 
lervesl, is to be ploughed in and sown thin wilh 
ye; and sueb parts thereof as are low, or produce 
1 luxuriant growth of grain, are lo have grass- 
>eeds sprinkled over them. The whole for sherp 
o run on in tbe day (but bouicd al night) during 
be winter and spring months. If it should be 
found expedient, part thereof in the spring might 
be reserved for Ibe purpose of seed. 

No- 4,— Will be in cnro, and is lo be sown in tbe 
lUtumn of that year with wheal, to be harvested in 
801; and to be treated in all respects as ha* been 
lirecled for No. 3, tbe preceding year. Il is to be 
manured as much as the means will permit, with 
luch aids a* can be procured during tbe present 
winter and ensuing spring. 

Nos. G, 6, 7, and 8, — Are to remain a* (hey are, 
but nothing suffered to run upon (hem; as ground 
will be allotted for the sole purpose of pasturage, 
and invariably used as such. 

CbeerLofs. 

No. 1, — Counting from ibe Spring Branch is lo 
be planted in potatoes. 

No. S, — That part (hereof which is now ia tor- 

ps is lo be sown with oats and clover; Ibe other 
pari, being now in clover, is to remain so nolil it 

~ mes into potatoes, by rotation. 

No. 3, — Is also in clover at present, and is to re- 
main so, a* jut tnenlioned, for No. 3. 

No. 4,-1* parll;r in clover and partly in timothy, 
nnd so lo be, until its turn for polatoea. 

The rotation for these lot* invariably is lo be, 1. 
Fo(B(oes, highly manured; 3. Oa(s, and clover 
sown (herewi(h; S. Clover; 4. Clover. Then to 
begin again wilh potatoes, and proceed as beforr. 



heavily covered with weeds, bottle brush grass, and 
such things es being turned in will ferment, putrefy, 
nnd meliorate Ihe soil, should in autumn be ploughed 
in, and at such times in winter as can be done 
while the ground is dry, end in condition for il. 
Posfws Grounds. 

The large lot adjoining Ihe negro house* and or- 
chard, is to have oats sown on the potato and 
pumpkin ground; with whieh, and on ihe rye also in 
that lot, and on the melon part, orchard-grass seeds 
are (o he sown; and Iherealler to be kept as a stand- 
ing calf p*s(ure, and for ewes (which may require 
ax(ra care) at yeaning, or after (bey have yeaned. 

The other large lo(, oor(heesl of (he bam lane, it 
lo be appropriated oluay* a* a pasture for (he mileh 
cowa; and probably working oxen daring the eon- 

The woodland, and Ihe old field commonly called 
Johnston's, are designed for sofflmon pasture, and to 
he 10 applied always. To which, if it should be 
found inadequate to the stock of the farm, field No. 
8, and (he woodland (herein, may be added. 



Those already established end in traui must con- 
tinue, and the next to be added (o Ihem is the arms 
of the creek, which runs up lo the spring-house, and 
forks, both prongs of which must be grubbed up, 
and WTonght upon at evei^ convenient moment 
when the weather will penut, down lo the line of 
tbe ditch, which encloses the lots for clover, lie. 

And •• the fields come into cnltivalion; or as b- 
bor can be apared from other work, and circomstoB- 
ces will permit, Ibe bead* of alt the inleU, in them 
mnit be redaimed, and laid to frua, whether Ibqj 
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be large or amalli forasmucb as nolhiog wiil run on, 
or can trespass upon or injure Ibe grasi; no fencing 
being required. 

JUuii for Compoit. 
The sessoD is now too far adianced, and too cold 
to be engaged in a worL, that will eipoie the bands 
to Tret; but it is of lueh CElenlial importance, lliat it 
■hould be aet abaul aeriouely and with spirit next 
year, for the aummcr'a sun and the winter's froet, to 
prepare it for (he corn and other crops of ISOl.thal 
all ibe hands of Ibe farm, not indispeniablr engag- 
ed in Ibe crops, should, so soon as corn-pianling is 
completed in Ibe spring, be uninterrupledlj employ- 
ed in raising mud from the Pocosons, and from the 
bed of the creek, into Iha scow; and the earls, so 
soon as the manure for the corn and potatoes in 
1900 is carried out, are to be incessanllj drawing it 
to the compoit heaps in the fields, which are Id be 
manured by it- What number of bands can be set 
apart for this all- important nork, remaini to be con- 
sidered end decided upon. 

Penning Callle and folding Sheep 
On Ibe fields intended for wheat, from the first of 
May, when the former should be t'lrned out to pas- 
ture, until the first of November, nbeo Ibey ought 
to be boused, «just be practised invariablji and to 
do it with regularity and nronriely, Ibe pen for Ibe 
former, and Ibe fold for Ino iailer, should be pro- 
portioned lo Ibe number of each kind of stock; and 
bolb these to as much eround as they will manure 
sufficiently in the space of a week for wheal, beyond 
whieh they are not to remain in a place, Mcept on 
the poorest spots; and even that bad belter be aid- 
ed by litter or someihin|: else, than to depart from 
an established rule, of removini; the peoi on a cer- 
tain dav in every week. For in this, as in every 
thing else, systeai is essenlisl la carry on business 
welt, and with ease. 

Fnding. 
The work-horses and mulea are always to be in 
their stalls, and all littered and cleaned, when thry 
are out of barnese; and Ibey are lo be plenteoualy 
fed wilh cut straw, and as much chopped grain, 
meal, or bran, with a little salt mixed Ibcrcwiib, as 
will keep them atwayi in good condition for work; 
seeing also, that they ate walered as regularlj^ as 
they are fed; this is their winter feed. For spring, 
summer, and autumn, it is expected, that soiling 
thera on green food, first wilh rje, then wilh lucern, 
and next wilh clover, wilh very little grain, will en- 
able them 10 perform their work. 

The oxen, and other horned cattle, are to be hous- 
ed from the first of November until the first or May; 
and to be fed as well as Ibe means on Ibe farm will 
admit. Tbe first (oxen) must always be kept in 
;ood condition; housed in the slails designed for 
hem; and iha cows (so many of them as can 
ind places) on the opposite side. The real, with tbe 
other cattle, must be in the newly erected sheds; 
lod ihe whole carefully watered every day; the ice, 
n frozen weather, being broken, so ai to admit 
.faem to clean uater. 

Wilb respect lo tbe sheep, Ittey must receive 
best prolectior, that can be given ifaeni tliit wi 
tgaiost the next, I hope they will be better provided 

.,.„ nith regard to Ihe hogs, the plan must be, lo 
< se a given number of good onu. instead of an in- 
liacriminate number of indifferent o/iei, half ol 
vhieh die or are stolen before the period arrives for 
luttine tbem up as porkers. To accomplish Ibis, 
Hofiieient number of the best sows should be appi 
jrialed to the purpose; and so many pigs raised 
from tbem as will insure the quantity of pork, which 
he farm ought to Ibrnish. 

Whether it will be most advisable to restrain these 
lors from running at large or not, can be decided 
•r\ more precision after ihn -"uil o" 'lin"« "r 



The exact quantity of corn used by those, which 
are now in pens, should be ascertained and regularly 
reported, in order to learn tbe result 
Stablei and Farm Peru. 

These ought to be kept well littered, and the stalls 
clean; as well for the comfort of the creatures that 
are contained in tbem, as for Ihe purpose of manure; 
but aa straw cannot be afibrded for this purpose, 
iemei and such spoiled straw or weeds as will not do 
for food, must serve for Ihe stables; and the first, 
thnt Is, leaves and corn-ilalks, is all that cau be ap- 
plied to the pens. To do Ibis work efreclually, let 
the corn-Btalks be cut down by a few careful people 
wilh sharp hoea, so low as never to be in the way of 
scythes at harvest; and whenever Ihe wheat will ad- 
mit carta to run on it without injury, let them be 
brought olT and stacked near the farm pens. In like 
manner let the people, wilh Ihair blankets, go every 
evening, or as often as occasion may require, to the 
nearest wood, and fill them with leaves for the pur- 
poses above mentioned; bottoming tbe beds with 
corn-stalks, and covering them thick with leaves. A 
measure of ibis sort will be, if strictly attended to, 
and punctually performed, of great utility in every 
point of view. It will save food, make the cattle lie 
warm and comfortable, and produce much manure. 
The hogs also in pens must be well bedded in leaves- 
fencing. 

As stock of no kind, accorsliog lo this plan, will 
be suffered lo run on the arable fields or clover lots, 
(except sheep in the day on the rye fields, as has 
been mentioned before,] partition fences between the 
fields, until they can be raised of quicks, may be 
dispensed with. But it is of great importance, that 
all the exterior or outer fences ahoald be substanti- 
ally good; and those also which divide the common, 
or woodland pasture, from the fields and clover lots, 
are to be very respectable. 

To aecomplish this desirable object in as abort a 
lime as possible, and with Ibe smalleat expense of 
timber, the post and rail fence which runs from Ihe 
negro quarters, or rather from Ihe corner of the lot 
enclosing them, up lo the dirieion between fields 
Nos. T and 8, may be placed on the bank Cwbich 
must be raised higher; running to Ihe ereek. In like 
manner, the fence from tbe gale, which opens into 
No. 3, quite down to Iheriver, along (he cedar hedge 
row, as also tbose rails which are between Nos. 1 
and 3, and between Nos. 3 and S, may all be taken 
BWHy, and applied lo Iheouler fences, and the fences 
of tbe lanes from the bain into Ihe woodland pas- 
ture, and from the former (the barn) inio No. 5; for 
the fencea of all these lanes must be good, as the 
stock must have a free and uninterrupted passage 
along them, at all times, from the barn-yard to the 
woodland pasluie. 

All the fencing from the last mentioned place, (be- 
tween me and Mr. Mason,} until it join* Mr. Lear'i 
farm, and Ibence with the line between him and me, 
until it comes to the river, will require to be sub- 
slanliaily good; at its termination on the river, de- 
pendence must be placed in awaterfeneeifor ifmade 
of Gomnion rails, they would be carried off by boat- 
men for fire-wood, Tbe fences separating fields 
Nos. 1 and 8 from the woodland pasture must also 
be made good, to prevent depredations on the fields 
by my own slock. 

Cri^i ^e. /or 1801. 

No. 5, is to be in corn, and la be invariably itt that 
article. I( is to be planted (if drills are thought ' 
be ineligible until tbe ground is much improved) 
rows, 6 feet by 4, or 7 feet by 9J, Ihe wide part open 
to the south. These hills are to be manured as high- 
ly as Ihe means will admit; and the corn planted 
every year in the middle of Ihe rows of Ibe preced- 
ing year; bv doing which, and mixing the manure 
and earth liy Ihe plough and other workings, he 



Tbe washed and gullied parts of this field should 
be levelled, and as much improved aa possible, or 
led uncultivated. Although it is more broken tbaa 
some of Ihe other fields, it has ita adrantagea. ls<t 
It has several inlets extending into it, wilh easy as- 
cents thereforra. 3dly, It is convenient to the mud 
''le bed of Ibe creek, whensoever (by meaoa of 
icow) resort is had thereto, and good lamliDK 
places; and, 3dl;r> It ■> as near to the barn aa any 
-, when a bridge and causeway ahall b« mads 
Ihe spring branch. To theae may be addedf 
that it is more remote from squirrels than any other. 
Nos. S and 7, or such part thereof as ia not so 
much washed or gullied, as to render pto)igbin| in- 
eligible, are to befdlloned for wheal. Ooeof w%icb, 
if both cannot, is to have the atubble ploughed ia 
and sown with rye, and tbe low and strong parts la 
have timothy or orchard-grass seeds, perhaps both, 
in different places, uprinklcd over them, for the pur- 
pose of raising seed. On the rye pasture the sheep 
are to be fed In winter and spring, and treated ia 
all respects as No. 3 in ISOO. 

in Ihe Futrs 1S03, 1603, and so m. 

The com ground remaining Ihe aame, two fields, 
in the following numbers, will be fallowed for wheat 
and treated in all respects as mentioned above; and 
if pumpkins, cymlins, turnips, peas, and such like 
growth, are found beneficial lo tbe land, of useful 
and profitable for stock, ground may re&dily be 
found for them, 

Theae are tbe great outlines of a plan, and tba 
operations of it, for Ibe nextvear, and for years la 
some, for Ihe river farm. Tbe neceaaary arranee- 
neats, and all (be preparatory measures for carrjiDB 
( into effect ought lo be adopted without de)ay,an3 
nvariably pursued. Smaller matters may, and un- 
doubledlvwill, occur occasionally, but none it IB pre- 
sumed, tnat can militate against it materially. 

To carry it into effect advantageously, it becomei 
the indispensable duly of him, who is employed to 
overtook and conduct tbe operations, lo take a pro- 
spective and comprehensive view of the whole bnii* 
ness, which is laid before him, that Ihe several parts 
thereof may he so ordered and arranged, as Ibat one 

* of work may follow another sort in proper sac- 
on, and without loss of labor or of tune; fot 
nothing is a greater waste of the latter, and conse- 
quently of the former, (lime producing labor, and 
labor money,) than shifting from one thiaf to aoolhet 
before it is Coished, as if chance or the impnlM of 
the moment, not judgment and roreaighl, directed 
Ihe measure. It will be acknowledged, Ibat weather 
and other circumstances may at limea interrupt a 
regular course of proceedings, but if a plan is well 
digested heforehind, they cannot interfere long, willi 
a maa who isaccjuainled wlih Ihe nature of the bu- 
siness, and Ibe crcps he is to attend to. 

Every attentive and discerning person, wbo bii 
the whole business of the year laid before him, and 
isBcquaioled with the nature of the work, can beat 
no loss to lay it out to advantage. He will know 
that there are maiiy Iblngs which can be accomplish' 
ed in winter as well aa in summer; others, Ibat 
spring, summer, and lummn only are fit for; in k 
word, (q use Ihe wise nan's saying, Ibat "there is a 
lime and a season foiall things," and that unless 
Ibey are embraced, niihing will thrive or go on 
smoothly. There are nany sorts of tn-doors work, 
which can be executed ii.hail, rain, or mow, aa well 
as in sunshine; and if Iber are set about in fair wea- 
ther, (unless there he a wcesaity for it,) there will 
he nothing lo do in foul nealber; tbe people Ibeto- 
fore must be idle. The imn of prudence aod fore- 
sight will always keep Ihec things in view, and or- 
der his work accordingly, st ss lo aoffer no waste of 
time or idleness. These ame observallons apply 
with equal fbrcB to frozen sruipd, and to ground lea 
wet to work iq, ot whlci' " var^'sA ""'lb* iniure*' 
•hereby 
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Tbeie obiervalions roi^ht be gpun Co a Renter 
length, but the; are sufEcienl to produce refleclion', 
and rejection, nith induslrj eud proper atteotioD, 
>fill produce the eod Ihal it to bn wished. 

There is oae Ibiii|, however, I cannot Torbear to 
add, and in alrong terms; it ii, thai nbeuever 1 or- 
der a thing to be done, it mual be doue; or a reason 
prea el the time, or u loon as the ini practicability 
It diicovered, why jl cannot be done, which will 
produce a coaolermand or change. But it ii not 
for the penon receiving the order to eutpend, or 
diBpenee irith ita eiecution; and after It hat been 
tuppoted to have gone into effect, to be totd, that no- 
thing hag been done Id it, that it will be done, or 
that it could not be done— either of these it unplea- 
sant and disagreeable to me, having been all mj' life 
Bccuatomed to more regularity and puneluatity. 
Nothing but tyatem and method are required to ac- 
compiisb any reasonable requetta. 



SUGAR. 
The eu^r cane, >3rundo Saetltarifera, is a yelloi* 
jointed reed, from each joint of which springi a 
Item, of a fine draw colour. It attains various 
heights accordiog to the ferliiily of the soil ia which 
it IB planted. The best soil ia a reddish earth, on a 
clayey suiMtratum, and in aucb toil it grotVa to the 
height or acTea feel. The clalk of the cane coDtaioi 
a pithy subilance, which poasesset an abundance o( 
juice, eiquiaitely but not clayingly tweet The 
stalk is about one inch in diameter, and the distance 
between the eyea from one to three inchee. When 
perfectly ripe it is cut off near the surface of the 
earth, and that part which it left in the ground ia 
suffered to grow and reproduce. Suckera or ratoons 
are, however, preferred in the West Indies, which 
are said to yield a much more rapid and frequently 
as profitable a crop as that of the parent cane. After 
the canea are cut they are coaveyed to the mill. 
The mill generally used is a simple machine, com- 
posed of three upright cylinder* about forty inchea 
in length and twenty-Qve in diameter. Through 
these cylinders, the canes are corapretsed until, the 
juice ia conjpletely drawn out and the canea perfect- 
ly pulverized. They are aometimea put in motion 
by water, but more frequently by mules. Ia the 
Webl Indies, the negroes who attend them often 
meet with aerious accidents. Bxhauaied by fatigue, 
and worn out by constant vigilance, they are 
to slumber over their labour, and at such time 
arm is frequently caught between the rollers, and 
the head, body and limbs, crushed in a moment, to 
atoms- The juice, after it has been expressed from 
the cane, falls into a leaden bed, from which it it 
CQDveycd, through a wooden gutter, to the boiling 
house. The pulverized canes are used as fuel, and 
the ashes as a manure: hence so part of thit valua- 
ble plant ia entirely lost. The juice, afler it hat 
ran into the boiling bouse is received into three cop- 
per clarifiers, of various dimensions. When the 
clarifier is filled with liquor, the lixivium of lime is 
applied to remove the superabundant acid. One 
ptrt of lime it generally allowed to one hundred 
gallons of liquor. There are also in the boiling 
house, besides the clarifiers, three boilers, diminish- 
ing in size from the leaehe to the clariHer. When 
the scum is formed on the surface the liquor is pre- 
vented from boiling by the removal of the lire and 
application of a damper. It is then permitted to 
Tcmain until the icum becomes quite thick, after 
which it is conveyed to the large copper, through a 
channel, completely clarified' In Ihia copper they 
scum the liquor once more alter it has been cODside- 
rably reduced by eraporation. It is ladled into the 
third boiler, and from thence into the teache, and 
lastly into the cooler, which is a small wooden 
trough, of a conic form. In the cooler the sugar 
becomes crystallized, when it it carried to the cur- 
ing-house, where it remaini till the molasses drains 



from it. The sugar cane is said to contain one part 
Her, one oftugar, and one of mucilaginous 
gum, with some essential oil. When the mill is in 
operation the negroes, where the cane is cultivated, 
begin to regain their wonted vigour of body: aicbti- 
neat is banished, and its place supplied by the rnost 
Tigorout health. Almost every animal in nature 
reapt some advantage from this inestimable sweet; 
and to all it is in an eminent degree salutary and nu- 
triliout. It may not be improper to add to this brief 
account of the growth of the cane and the manufac- 
ture of tugar, the proeesa adopted in the West In- 
diei in the preservation of Tamarindt, a fruit which 
grows abundantly in those islands, and forms an im- 
portant article of commerce. This is done in sugar 
mills. The fruit, when perfectly ripe ia taken out of 
the pod and pUeed in small caaki, in layers; boiling 
svrup is then poured over them until the casks are 
thoroughly filled, when they are ahut up, and all ia 
completed and ready for exportaiion. 

[H'athingtcin CtnronicU, 



CROPS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
£iilrdc( of a Utter from a ganliemon tn C/iarief<on, 



Your brother's crop will not be very bountiful in 
rice or cotton, though infinitely better than a great 
many planters; his corn we learn from his manager 
will equal at [tdktt forty bushela to the Here, and this 
ia a very great crop for any thing short of the fer- 
tile swamps of the Congaree, Wateiee, &c. The 
crop of collon in this state ia indeed short; what 
think you of two inaiaoces which at this moment 
iresent themaelvea to my recollection, of three 
lales long staple from eighty acres, and three and s 
half bales of the aame from forty acres. One more 
of one of the best planters on the Sea Islands, who 
'ih I }0 hands will make only twenly-hve bales. 
"The rice crops are generally good, but we see 
iw the losses sustained by the gale of the 33d 
August, the bulk of straw in the barnyards does not 
* lit a du>> qiinnlity of rice, and when beat we find 
shews the effect of the gale in the impaired 
quality. Vou must have forgolten almost all about 
rice and cotton, but this will remind you a little or 
the prevailing topics of our aouthern laliliides,'' 
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(From "Prince's Treatise on the Vine.") 

WINE GRAPES. 

PINEAU-FRANC— Pa. CiT.No. 1(H. 

Fraite-pmtau, Dub. Pinet. 

Bon plant. Pigru>let. 

MataiUoiinoir, ^Erroneoiuty. Pintam, 

JHoriUon noir, y 

Vitis octnii mnoriini, M<mgU, duUUiimai, Gikid. 

The bunch of this grape is small, of rather a co- 
nical form, supported by every short peduncle, and 
formed of oblong berries closely set, of a flesh co- 
loured red. The leavei are dark green, lightest 
beneath, and covered on both sides when they first 
expand with down, which is not the case with the 
Morillon noir; they are supported on long petioles, 
and are divided into three principal lobes, which 
arc slightly indented on their adgei. 

The vine is not very productive, but ila fruit has 
an excellent taste and produces tho most delicate 
wines of Burgundy. The wood it red and the joints 
near to each other. It will be perceived that this 
grape it known by various names in the different 
French vineyards, and it is oAen confuted nilh the 
other varieties of the Pineau or Morillon. 



GRAY BURGUNDY.— P». Cm. No. 100. 

Ptneow grit. he SotL 

OrmI Mane, Dufa. Lt Qraanetin. 

Pelil fittaeadet. Promtnttva. 

Auvtrnat grii. Oentil gru. 

Ria grit. WtiM Id^frbt ffritt. 

Malnouie. Ortm tUeiffna: 

PotML Bureau. 

Or^ Ajntraat. 
Tills acini!, minor iftui, itulcibui tlgriitii, Gabio. 
This hat leaves of a lively green hue and tlightlj 
lobed; ihe clusters are short, moderately largSi 
composed of round berries which are pretty cloiBf 
of a grayish colour, and of a sweet and perfumed 
flavour. There were vineyardt formerly in FrancB 
composed entirely of (his grape, and the fine vine- 
yard of Pouilli is still so in a great measure. It ii 
also found in Ihe vineyards of Provence, and ia 
known in the different districts hy a great variety of 
names, and often confused with other varieties at 
the B^aonymes evince. The white wine made from 
it ia ui high esteem, and deemed Ihe third best in 
France. It abounds in alcohol and has much body, 
is clear and mellow with a fine bouquet. The vine 
ia said to succeed beat in a aandy or gravelly soili 
and on inclined and warm evpotitiona; but a cele- 
brated vigneron hat informed me (bat it will suc- 
ceed in almost any situation that Is open and airy. 
It ia very hardy and one of the leait diffienit in 
point of culture, and In addition to itt wine proper- 
ties, is esteemed aa a table fruit. 
BOURGUIGNON NOIR,Ddh.-Pr.Cat.No, 10* 

TVousieou du JoTO. Damat. 

Treueau. Crotie-tsriru, 

Plant d'.^la. Pied-rouge. 

Plant de Rot. Cote rouge. 

Bouearit. Gourdoux. 

Etrange. Rouge de Bmirgegne, 

Red Burgundy. 
Vilis ncins oblongtj, minvi aatto, itigre (I dulri, Gaam. 
This ^rape has in its berry a great resemblance 
to the Pioeau-franc, but it it leas elongated in pro- 
portion to its size, and the bunches are not lo coin- 
pactly fprmed. Its leaves are rather obtuse at tho 
Bpea, divided into five distinct lobes, regularly in- 
dented and supported upon a tborl very red pefiolo. 
This variety is also known under a great many 
common names, aa ia deaignatad by the lyaonyme*. 
It yields good crops, and socceedi well on strong 
soils, and it, in comenon nilh its coogeoera of lb« 
pineau family, deemed among (be most valuabla 
that are cultivated for wine. 

BOURGUIGNON BLANC, Dim.— Pa. Cit. Na. 
105. 

McU. 
Gvtuehe biane. 

Gouehe. 
cenftrla, oetBo otaU, viriiti tvlaeenit. 
The leaf it large, slight^ covered with down, 
and of a much paler green benea(h than above, io- 
deoted on itt edge, but not distinctly lobed. Tha 
cluatera are composed of berries aomewbat oblong 
and very closely set, which become of a fine yellon 
colour at the period of maturity. 
AUVERNAT ROUGE CLAIR.-Pr. Cat. No. 98. 
Rose Bvrgundt/. 
Grit rouge, 

BoihixthttttT. 
This grape is much cultivated iti the viiieyards oT 
Champagne, io connexion with Ihe Auveroat blans 
and Auveinat grit, to form the &r famed wine of 
that name. It resemblea in its general qaaltties ths 
other vatieties of the same fanuiy, itt prineipal 
variation being in its colour. It ripens also at th« 
same time, maturing itt friiil here early in Septem- 



WhiXt Burgundy. 
Pineau bUme. 
Fcuille ronde. 
Pieartuau. 

Vilis ui 
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ber; the vine ii hard; and ttl eaa; cultuTe. In the 
vioejards of that pari of Fmnce siiualed on (he 
Khinc, it i) exteniiTel} culliraled, and Buccceds 
Kell, yielding abundiinl crop) and afibrdiDg excel- 
lent wine, which has much body and an aromatic 
Bavour. 

In addilioo to (hose deecnbed there are other va- 
rietlea of the Pineau or Morillon lamily, such aa the 
MoriiloD gran violet, Pioeau etc cuuiange, Pineau 
fleuri, and various others. The Morillon panathe 
will be found under the head of attiped Aleppo 
«Diong (he table grapea. 

The appelialiona Ptneau, Auvernat, and Morilh 
are often indiacrlaiinateiy apphed to different vari 
tie* of this THDily — The varieliei are also kiiov 
b; a greater number of namea aa ajnonymes lb 
inj other class, which arises Troni their being Tar 
more eitenaively cultivated, and from their having 
received new titles in the different localities to 
which Ihej have been froiu lime to lime trans- 
planted. 



IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN PLANTS. 

Col. Carr, proprietor of the BarlrBm Botanic 
Garden, near Phdadelphia, has jual received, 
through the agency of Mr. Jaroes Uonaldaon, a va- 
luable collection of plants of Ihe aoulb, tranamitted 
from Mexico by Ihti Hon. Mr. Poinsett and our wor- 
thy towDsman Profetaor Keating. This collection 
embracei fifty specie* of the eactu*, a gen-is dtaiin- 
guiahed in all its varieties from every other tribe hy 
the most striLing and interesting charact aria tics. 
Col. Carr having made hit'ielecliooa of a plan! of 
each ipecies, in accordance with the request of Ihe 
donors, the residue will be sent to some other bota- 
nic establiahnient. 

This liberal donation will be ■ valuable addition 
to Ihe extensive coDection at Ihe Bartram Garden, 
and will give a new attraction to an establishment 
which previously poeaeised so many claims on the 
attention of the lovers of botany. 

How Eouch might our public agents abroad aid 
the cauK of the natural sciences in this country by 
giving a small portion of their atleotion lo Ibe auh- 
jeoll_ . 

Mr. Prince, proprietor of the LinoKan Bolaoie 
Garden, at Flushing, L. I. has also receivEd from 
the same gentlemen, an extensive collection of the 
moit valuable trees and plants of the Meiiean re- 
gion, including those thai are natives of ibe highest 
mountains. Among which are comprised the whole 
of the Cactus family as far as was possible lo be ob- 
tained—the far famed Cheiroslemon plalaooides or 
band flower tree— three teer-green apeciea of the 
oak, with beautiful and peculiar foliage— Ihe Fus- 
cbsia arboresceos, with large laurel like leaves— the 
CeBtriitD nocloroum or night smelling; jasmine— Big- 
iionia jaioiinifulia, stated by Mr. Pointelt lo be one 
of Ibe most beautiful climbing plaoti in Ibe world— 
Paitiflora ligularis or large Mexican granadilla with 
eatable fruit- Richard aoni a laurifolia— Zephyran- 
thescarinata, rosea, and Candida, Mammeaamericana 
or Great Mammee apple— Laurua persea or Alligaloi 
pear — Montunoa arborescens — Hibiscus rosamonta- 

na aeveral magniGcenl species of Amaryllis, Cri' 

Dum, Panczatuim, and Bignonia — the very singu- 
lar scarlet leaved Euphorbia— several species of As 
clepias and Echiles— the round fruited Cnlabaah 
tree, or Crescenlia — several original species of ihi 
Dahlia— black flowerinx Gonolobus- the Montezu- 
ma rose, and the red and white Mexican rose trees— 
leveral beautiful species of Acacia and Mimosa — Ihe 
Mexican Scbinua, which adorns the road sides, and 
whose branches are pendant like those of the weep- 
ing willow, and are loaded wilb acarlel fruit — Stevia 
altn and various other objects calculated lo elicit 
Ibe crealeat iotemt aowag bolanisU and hoiticul' 
luriiU. 



(From the New York Far. and Hort. Rep.) 

NsW pLlHrS VaOK the WESTBaH Coisi OF 

North Ahsbica. — Sy Michael Floy. 

Sir, — [n a late number of the Botanical Register, 
I observe that among the many new and rare plants, 
collected hy Mr- Doagtaea, the London Horticultu- 
ral Missionary lo the Columbia river, a new t;enuE 
which haa been called Hotaekia in honour of Doctor 
David Hosack, of this city, the President and Patron 
of the New- York Horticultural Society. 

As this mark of respect paid to the Dr. by Mr. 
DouelasB is gratifying lo our feelings as Americans, 
and Siehly complimentary lo him, I extract the fol- 
lowing from Ihe Botanical Register, No, 6, of volume 
3d, London, printed August lat, IS-19. Page 1357. 

•'Hoiicaik bieolar, two coloured Hasackia; Dia- 
delphia Decandria; nat. ord. Legtaninos Loten, "a 
pretty perennial plant found by Mr. Douglass, in 
overflowed meadows, between Fort Vancouver and 
the grand rapids of the Columbia. Il is quite hardy. 
and easily increased by seeda." 

"For the cbaraclers of Ihe genua, and for the fal- 
lowing valuable remarks, we are indebted to oui 
friend, Mr. George Bentham, who has studied Ihat 
portion of Leguminoa*, to which Hosackia belongs, 
with much care: 

'■This plant has much of the habit, as well as Ihe 

ifloreacence and fruit, of a Lotus, to which genus 

Dr. Hooker has referred il in the BatanieiU Maga- 

, independentif of the characters which 

may be drawn from Ihe position of the aUa, and the 

ipilalt stigma, the pinnate, not ternate, leaves, and 
Ihe absence of Ibe large fatiaceoua atipuln: of Lotus; 
characters which appear lo be of importance among 
most of ihe Legumioosc — perhaps alone suffice for 
the adoption of the genus Hosackia, proposed hy 
Mr. Douglaaa. 

"To thia genua, should be referred the Loti 
rieeiii of Pursh, which Nultall, on account of the 
position of the JIa, transferred lo Trigonelh 
der Ibe name of Trigonella Americana, hut which 
differs from Ihe other apecies of Ihat genus by its 
fruit being cylindrical, and not reticulate, the aize ''' 
the carina, and its general habit. "The leaves 
this apecies are generally Irifoliotatei but then the 
two lower leaflets bre seldom opposite, as in the 
truly trifoliate genera, and in Ihe leaves of Ihe more 
rohuat specimens, a fourth and even a fifth leaflet 
may ofleo be observed; the stipules are ao small as 
tcely to be visible. 

'Specimens of this species were also brought hy 
, Douglass from the Norlh-weat coaalof Ameri- 
as well aa of two other species, which may be re- 
ferred to the aame genua. The species described, 

1 Hoiackia bteotar. 

2 Pubuetnt. 
f Lotus Serieeus, Pursb, flor. 3 



"CwHioBu, Governor De Witt Cliiilon.Ko Bmit- 
hle excellent man, and s dislinguiabed patroa of 
American in veal iga lion, [Lou. Oar. .H^ 

SILK WORMS. 
M. Turck of Plorahiers, (in France,) having pra- 
ised Ihe employmeni of the leaves of the Seorio- 
TO, lo rear ailk woima, Madile, Coge, of Epioal, 
as requested to try the experiment; the suecesi 
was complete. The silk produced, did out yield in 
excellence lo that produced hy Ihe worms fed upoa 
Mulberry leaves, and surpassed Ihe specimens ob- 
tained from worms fed upon Letluce leaves. Thif 
new food does nol in Ihe least degree derange Ihe 
vital functions and habits of these insects. The 
quantity of silk obluined was at least double lo that 
procured by employing the lettuce lenves; and Ihe 
facility with which the plants of the Scorionera can 
be raised, renders it desirable Ihat further experi- 
ments should be made in Ibis country on this intC' 
resting subject. We learn with pleasure Ibal Mr. 
E.G. Cyuet, member of the Linnean ^Societies of 
Paris and New York, has written to his friends, in 
France, lo obtain an ample supply of the seeds of 
that valuable plant, which, natura'jized here, would 
much accelerate Ihe time al which the importatioD 
of ailk, exceeding now in value the whole exporta- 
tion of our bread stuffs, would bo much reduced. 
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L gen. 2. p. 120. 
4 Paniflora. 
Also, another new genus, from the same country, 
and Introduced by the same collector, (Mr, D. Doug- 
lass,) appears in the June number of Ihe Botanical 
Register, No. 4, interesting to Ihe state of New York 
in particular. The Climtonii, in honour of the 
lale Gov- Clinton. Climtobia elegani, nat. order, 
LobcliaeeO!. "A procumbenl hardy annual, which," 
Mr. Douglass informs us, ts very common in low, 
grassy, overflowed grounds, on the plains of Ihe 
Columbia, near Waltawallah river, and near Ihe 
head springs of the Multnomak; flowering from June 
till August. "With us, il forms one of Ihe most 
beautiful annuala with which we are acquainted. 
Notwithatanding Ihe want of spreading foliage lo 
give its flowers effect, Ihe latter are of so brilliant a 
colour, that the plants, when grown in broad patches, 
roMinUe a eupet of lilnr tod blue. 



(Prom the Ainer. Turf Reg. and Sport Mag. No. i.) 
VETERINARY. 

[We have been particularly requested by a corres- 
pondent and Bubscrihor from East Florida, to devote 
our attention to what he calls the 6/ind»((^jeri,- adb- 
ease which he represents as very fatal in that district 
of country. It will always give ub pleasure to be able 
to answer such calls; and, aa an evidenco of this dis- 
position, we publish the following account of the 
syioploma and cure of staggers, as given by Peron. 
But we must remark, that when such deroinda are 
made, it would be proper, that the person asking for 
the iotbrmation, should give us a detailed account of 
the tyniptomi which have manifested themselves io 
the progreaa of the disease to which he alludes; tM 
this will enable ub to refer to onr own, or to the 
esperienco of others, for the heat curative meaiM 
which may have been employed in analogous cases.] 

Stagqebs, or IkflamMation or the Bbaui. 

This disease is divided into two claraes; vii. th* 
sleepy and mad alnggers. The first is, when tiw i» 
imal becomes heavy, inactive, and shevra an inclina' 
tion to sleep, with his head resting in the inanget, 
accompanied with a slow fever. 

The mad staggers seize the horse nearly in the 
aame manner; but the anima] soon becomes furious^ 
falls down, deprived of all voluntary motion, hia eye* 
fixed and insenaible lo light, hia breathing quick and 
laborious, with great motion of the flanks; he often 
rises, and after plunging violently against any thijir 
that appears before lum, falls down in the same inseik- 
sible slate. The pulse is very quick and fiiU, with ■ 
foam at the mouth, which gradually abates as he ra- 

TuE Cause. — Thesleepy staggers is itattuag more 
than a stagnation of blood in the vessels of the brain; 
but the mad staggers ia a complete inflanunation ti 
the dura and pia mater or immediate covering of the 
brain, nri^g from plethora, or rupture of a blood ve» 
sel, m consequence of some external injury rec^yed 
on the head. 

The diagnoBtic of this disease will be in proportioB 
to the violence of the symptoniB, the degree in whkfa 
the powers of sense and motion' are affected. The 
disease is generally more fatal to old than younf 
honee. 
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The cure must begb, by large bleeding, to the 
gusntity of four or live qusjts at a lime, and repeiit- 
iBg the operation if it is tbuiid requisite; or according 
to the continuance of the aymptoms, and the strengtE 
of the animal. The next thing to be done is, to give 
a considerable dose of purging physic; an the horse Is 
extremely costivo in this disease, we may give the 
following ball witliout tny danjger; viz- aloes, ten 
dntchma; calomel, one drachm; mixed up with treacle. 
It will be necessary to inject large clysters of warm 
water and soap, or marshmallows and linseeds, and 
half B pint of oil; or wann water, with three 
'■. Should the disease 



of the neck. If the animal refiiae hh^cb, and good 
water gruel, he must be led with the bom, every two 
or three hours, with the same. But should the dis- 
ease continue, and its violence resist this treatment, 
we may tie up or open the two carotid arteries, which 
operatiaos I have performed myself with sui 
ter every other means have failed. 

When the sjTnptoms are abated, we must pay tlie 
greatest attention to his appetite, and the food, whi ' 
must be of warm mashes of bran and a Lttte oi 
meal, and not given too plentifully at a time; go 
grooming and gentle exercise will greatly eontribi 
to the recovery of the animal. 

Independent of an inflammation ofthe hrain, horses 
are subject to another kind of staggers, which arises 
from a considerehle distention of thestomach by food, 
inasmuch as to have lost all power of contracting, in 
consequence of an accumulation of indigestible food 
taken into the stomach; the coata of this 
such a case, becoming so stretched, as to be easily 
torn; and when they give way to the distention, 
audden death is the consequence. 

This sort of staggers generally attack horses of de- 
bihtated constitutions, old, and exposed to hard work, 
and afterwards feeding too voraciously, and not al- 
lowing them a sufficient quantity of water to mois- 
Ian their food and render it digestible. 

SiMt>ToM>. — The delirium, or pain produced in this 
disease, is proportionate to the distention of the stom- 
ach, and always atiendpd with a convulsive twitching 
of the muscles of the chest, and totterinr of the fore 
legs, which frequently give way suddenly, as if the 
horse was incapable of standing on them- 

In this kind of staggers, there is always a yeili 
nesB of the eyes and mouth, occasioned by the pi . 
sure of the stomach upon the gall ducts, by which the 
bije is carried into the circulation; but it is worthy of 
remark, that, in this case, the animal is not so tiinous 
as in staggers produced by an inflammation of the 
brain; but they are quite insensible; and, indeed 
if a horse affected with this disease is set atUberty,he 
is always attempting to go forward, and will fall in 
any pit or other precipice, rattier than endeavour to 

The treatment of the staggers, produced by disten- 
tion of tbe stomach, is nearly the same as for an in- 
flammation of the brain, (except tbe bleeding, which 
must be more moderate,) particularly in debilitated 
subjects. Nevertheless, as the distention of the stom- 
ach causes an accumulation of blood in the vessels of 
the hrain, gentle blood-letling will be necessary; and 
this evacuation is attended with better eflect when 
taken liom the temporal artery. Oily dystets are 
also indispensably necessary; or those composed witli 
water and soap, or water and sail. At the same 
time we must give some powerful stimulus, in order 
to give the stomach aufficient energy to get rid of 
its contents; the best of which is about half an ounce 
of vitriolic Bther, diluted in a pint of salt water; the 
same dose may be repeated every six hours, and of- 
tener if necessity requires it. Half a'pint of gin, in 
a quart of salt water, will perhaps answer the same 
purpose. At the same time we maj jive a dose of 
physic, composed oT six drachma of ^oee, and 
draclun of calomel, which dmj be npealed u often 
aa it is found necessar}-. 
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BEDS. 
Many, perbspi, who rank "Ibe downy couch" 
high upon Iheir list of indlipensable comforli, will 
be Burpriied to learn (hat writers on Ibe means of 
preserving health have, almost unanimouilj, includ- 
ed it among the means calculated to rob Ihe system 
' its due degree of vigour. 
In youth egpecially, feather beds, like every other 
species of luiury, by cauirn^ a premature devel- 
opment of Ihe ayalem, without itrengtb propor- 
tionate to the rapidity of its grawth, orteo lay Ibe 
foundation for many of Ihoie Uiteasei by which 
multitudes are consigned to an early grave. 

Even in periuns of maturcc years, by tbe undue 
degree of heal they accumulate around ihe body 
during sleep, and the profuse perspiration Ibence 
induced, in the milder seasons of the year, their ten- 
dency is to enervate the conBlitution, and lay it open 
impressions from trifling degrees of cold. 
ess composed or some Eofi and elastic ma- 
terial, as hair or moss, ought, therefore, to be inva- 
riably preferred. Tbe latter, with a proper amount 
of covering, will be found sufficiently warm foi 
beallh and comfort, during even Ihe severest night! 
of winter. 

former occasion, we ittempled to show the 
susceptibility of infants to tbe influence of coldi 
hence, it might be supposed that for Ihem, a fealber 
bed would be the most appropriate; and this opinion 
has been attempted to be supported by a reference 
to tbe instinct ot animals, among which 
bring forth a feeble oSspring prepare a soft bed for 
their reception— brood them with iheir wii 
Jasp them to Iheir bosom for the sake of wsi 
t is certainly true, that during infancy a greater de- 
gree of warmth is at all times demanded than is r 
cessary, or would be proper, in arier life; but, as 
jofant should never be allowed to sleep alone, 
can always be preserved of a suflScienl temperature, 
without having recourse lo the doubtful expedient 
of subjeeling it lo immersion in a bed of lealhi 
Doctor Darwin has advised that young child. 
"should not lie on eery hard beds, as it may oc 
lion Ihem lo rest on too Tew parts at a time, which 
hardens these psrta by pressure, and prevents their 
proportionate growth." A bed, such as is here 
scribed, would most undoubtedly be iiLpropei 
any period of life. There is a very material 
Terence, however, between a soft and elastic i 
treis, and a bed so hard as lo occasion uneatii 
to Ihe parts with which it is in contact. From 
sleeping on the former, even Ihe most delicate need 
not be deterred, by any apprehensions of the inju- 
rious consequences to which the doctor alludes. 

If ever feather beds be admissible, il is in the case 
of the aged, who are nearly as susceptible to the in- 
fluence of cold as infants; to such, therefore, a 
irm bed is oAen a mutter of indispensable comfort. 
Feather pillows are not less injurious than feather 
xls. By preserving the head of an immoderate 
warmth, they are apt to induce catarrhs, and, in 
the young, may become the remote or exciting 
cause of inflammation in Ihe ear, eruptions, pain 
of tbe head, or even more serious diseases. For the 
son, all eoverings for tbe head at nighl, 
excepting in the instance of females who are accus- 
tomed lo wear a cap during tbe day, are productive 
of bad effects. Children, Iherefore, of both seies, 
should be accustomed from an early age lo sleep 
with Ibe head bare — the covering with which na- 
ture hit, in general, so plentifully supplied this por- 
tion of Ibe body, being amply sufficient lo protect il 
from cold. 

After wbal haa been said above, upon Ihe injuri- 
ous tendency of subjecting the body to an undue 
degree of heal, during the period of repose, 
lions agaiatt an eiccM of bed elalhes would appear 



unnecessary. II is all-imporlanl thai tbe body be 
ivered with a sufficiency of clothing to preserve it 
imforlably warm; and this msy be effected during 
beallh, and in individuals sccuslomed to exercise, 
by fewer blankets, coverlels, and eom/ortabUl IbaD 
any are accustomed to pile upon tbe bed. 
So injurious is an Fxcesi of heat, during repoMj 
esleemed by Dr. Beddoea, that he bas advised, and 
with greiit propriety, that young persons, especially' 
wben they present symploms of languor ana debili- 
ty, or complain of unrefresbing sleep, should be ei' 
amined when in bed, "and if found too warm, 
awakened without compunclion." — Tbe bed clothes 
should (ben be thrown eff, "oriflbe dry heat of 
irface be considerable," he adds, "it will he 
best lo walk up and down the room, in a dress so 
contrived as lo guard tbe extremities from chill, 
bile it permits Ihe residue of the body lo be freely 
enlilaled." — Cool rooms, mallresses,and light b^ 
clothes, will in all cases prevent Ibe necessity of 
iving recourse to tbe eipedieni here directed. 
A proper night-dress is an object of no little im- 
portance. — A looie flannel gown for winter, and oas 
ilin for summer, will be found the most pro- 
ore especially fur children. No part of the 
clothing worn during the day ought, in fact, I o be 
retained at nighl.* Whatever dress is adopted, it 
should be free from every species of ligature, parti- 
cularly at those parta which encompass tbe neck or 
the extremities. This is an all-important caulion, 
from a neglect of which serious injury bas repeat' 
ediy resulted. 

Closely shrouding a bed with curtains, is one of 
those numerous instances in which Ibe requisitions 
of Tashion are found to be opposed lo beallh. By 
preventing a free circulation of Ihe air, they oblige 
the iodividual who reposes within Ibem, to breathe 
an atmosphere vitiated by repealed respiration. 
They become hkewlse receptacles for fine particles 
of dust, which are liable to be inhaled during sleep, 
whenever disturbed by tbe motions of tbe curtains 
or of the bedstead; this alone, according lo Wil- 
lich, is a cause to which many young persons ma* 
refer Ihe first development of a cuntumptive attack. 
Equally pernicious is the piaclice of sleeping 
wilb the face enveloped in Ihe bed-clothes, as well 
as that most ridiculous custom, so prcTslenl in this 
country, of suspending a curtain over tbe front of 
an infant's cradle. 

Their own feelings might be supposed aufficieot 
to induce all to assume in bed that position, in 
which every portion of the body will be left Ihe 
freest from constraint; yet in the caie of children, 
some cautions may be necessary, in order to prevent 
an awkard potilion from being indulged in, calcu- 
lated to produce a prejudicial effect upon the sym- 
metrical growth and perfect development of the 
system. Hence it is prudent, when young persona 
lie upon Iheir backi, to reduce Ibe size of the pil- 
lows, in order to guard against a contortion of Ibe 
epine; while lyint! on tbe side requires pillows suf- 
ficiently large to S1I up Ihe space between tbe bead 
Inl of Ibe shoulder. A constrained position, 
bud effect, is ■ certain preventive 
to sound and refreshing ateep. ^ 

Beds should never be placed upon the floor it is 
well known, that in all aparlmenti occupied by lir- 
ing beings, the inferior portions of Ihe atmosphere 
are always the roost impure. Themo»l wboleaome 
aituation for Ihe bed Is in Ihe middle of Ibe rooiDf 
and raised some feel from the floor. From Ihe ti- 
tialed stale of Ihe atmosphere immedietely above 
Ihe latter, and the great importance of a free venti- 
lation, Ihe practice of placing Ibe children's bed 
beneath another bedstead during (he day, cannot be 
too severely reprobated. [Jmtmal •/ BiaUk. 

* Those, in particular, who ore accnaloaicd lo wear 
flannel will find it adTBolageous to ditpaota with it whilsl 
inhed — or toescbange ilforui undress of cotton. 
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"I AM ENGAGED." 

We copy ihe followJHg arlicle from Levaaseur'" 
Journal of Larajelte in America. 

"Tbe American ladict are no! more remarlcable 
tor ttieir severe conja^al Gdeliif Ihan ibe girU ara for 
Iheir constancy to Iticir tngageraentt. At partita I 
bftve ofiea bad young ladies pojnled out to mc ot 
eighteen or nineteen tvbo bad been itijiagtd, and of 
wbote future husbands, one was in Europe, pursuing 
his studies, aootfaer in China, allending to his com- 
nierctal bueiness, and a third dsogetouEly employed 
in the whale fiebery, in Ihe luoat distant eeas- Young 
Utrls thus engaged, hold (be middle place in society 
beliveen their still disengaged companions end the 
married ladies. They have already lost some of the 
ibuugbtkss gaiety of the former, and assumed a 
(liehl tinge of (he other. The numerous aspirants, 
designated here by the name of beaux, which el first 
surrounded tbem, and were receivBd until a choice 
nas made, still bestoiv upon ibam delicate atteu- 
lioRB, but by no means so particular as formerly; and 
should one of them, either from ignorance or obsti- 
nate hopes, persist in offering his heart and band, 
the ansiret "1 am engaged," given vrilh a sweet 
frankness and an indulgent smile, soon destroys all 
his illusions, vrilbout wounding bis pride. Engage- 
ments of this sort preceding marriage are very 
common, not only in New York, but throughout the 
United Slates; and it is exceedingly rare tb at they 
are not fulQIled with religious fidelity. Public opin- 
ioD is very severe on this point, and does not spare 
either of the two parties which may dispose of them- 
selves without the consent of the other." 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 
Tbe Boston Commercial Gazette in remarking on 

a horrible case of Hydrophobia copied into that pa- 
per from the Belfast Northern Whig, has (be follow- 
ing paragraphs, in which a remedy for tbe disease, 
certainly worthy of being brought to the (est of ei- 
periment, is suggested. 

A writer in the London Courier of tbe 30tb Sep- 
tember, calls Ihe attention of the public lo what he 
considers the most suitable plan of treatment when 
this disease has actually taken place. "We observe 
says the writer, that in hydrophobia (here is a con- 
stant (birs(, and great dryness of the skin — tbe pulse 
is quick and hsrd— the whole system appears to have 
undergone a violent change, and nothing distresses 
the patient so much as the pain and difficulty in de- 
glutition. Cnder these circumstances, were the pa- 
tient to be placed in a warm or vapour bath, and 
kept there till perspiration takes place; were tbe most 
suitable diaphoretics had recourse lo, and the skin 
kept in a state of perspiration for some time — we, 
in reasoning from analogy, might be able to subdue 
tbe thirst and febrile action, and, perhaps, by Ihe 
eihalant arteries throw offlhe disease from (he fluids 
of the body." In curroboration of Ihe views here 
Slated, the writer refers tbe reader (o tbe following 
remarkable case, as reported in Ihe Dublin Morning 
Foal of the Qalh October. 

"In my early days (says ihe narrator) there lived 
in the neighbourhood where 1 was brought up, a 
man who bad the misfortune lo be bitten by a dog 
that was considered lobe inn rabid state. Sometime 
aflerwardstbeman grew unwell, and almost immedi- 
atelr manifested all the horrible symptoms of hydro- 
phobia, which increased to such an alarming degree. 
that bis friends bad come to tbe resolution of adopt- 
ing the dreadful allernaliTe of putting an end lo bis 
existence by suCfocalioo; and fur Ibis purpose four 
men spread abed on the floor, and forced Ihe unfor- 
tunate man down upon It, covering him with another 
bed, upon which they stretched themselves to prevent 
him (iota getting breath, while his wife and a lew re- 



lations were in another apartment awaiting Ihe aw- 
ful event. The struggles and groans of the uofor- 
(uoa(e victim were far some time adequate to make 
human nature shudder, during which time his wife's 
feelings may be imagined, but cannot be described; 
but after a bitle lime, the noise in Ihe fatal apart- 
ment ceased, when she rushediu with ff an tic despair, 
and, with almost supernatural strength, forced tbe 
men from off ber husband's body, declaring that 
'let Ihe consequence be what it would, she would let 
Ihe Almighty lake tbe manner of her husband's death 
io his own hand.' When she removed Ihe bed that 
lay upon him, be lay almost bfeless; and so ardent 
bad been his strjggle, that Ihe sweat had oozed from 
every pore io his skin, and in such a quantity that it 
formed a small dam in the floor. After be was a 
short lime eipoaed to the air, he revived and sal up 
telling the bc-staoders that his madness had left him; 
and it was so in reality, for be lived long and happy 
with his wife, who had been bo inttrumeolal in sav- 
ing bis life, and bad by bim a large family after his 
recovery. He died at lasi a natural death." 



FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summary statement of Ihe receipts and payments 
at tbe Treasury for Ihe year commencing 1st De- 
cember, 1S38, and ending 30lh November, 1339. 

RECEIPTS. 
Lands and land oflice fees ; ( 97,290 79 

AuctioD commissions . . 19,000 00 

AuclioD duties . - . . 140,518 75 

Dividends on Bank slock . . 131,389 00 
Dividends on bridge aod tarapiko 

Block ..... 19,640 00 
Tax on bank dividends 53,184 07 
Tax on offices .... 9,345 33 
Fees, BGcretsry of slate's office I 1,779 33 
Tavern licenses . : 50,031 67 
Duties on dealers in foreign mer- 
chandise 63,G07 93 

Stale maps ... . 691 36 

Collateral inheritances . . 10,743 I9i 

Pamphlet laws .... 65 SB 

Militia and exempt fines . 3,000 7) 

Tin pedlars' licenses . . . SIO 00 

Escheats 74 S4 

Commissioners of the internal im- 
provement fund . . . 200,000 00 

Loans 2,81 1, 3SS 3S 

Old debts and miscellaDeous . 9,738 38 



0,333 02i 
9,815 46 i 



SI8,393 8 
17,738 a 
27.800 3 
16,702 4 



PAYMENTS. 
internal improvements 
EipeoscB of government 

Mihlia expenses 

Pensions and graluilies 

Education .... 

Interest on loans 

Internal improvement fund 

Pennsylvania claimants 

Stale Maps .... 

Penitentiary at Philadelphia 

Penitentiary near Pittsburg 

Conveying convicts 

Conveying fugilives 

House of Refuge 

Miscellaneous 



3,634.777 51 
Balance in the treasury IslDec. 1829, 173,375 98 



(For tbe American Farmsr.) 
NEW YEAR'S ODE TO RURAL LIFE. 

Come, gentle Muse, let us the bustling tbroD^, 
And noise of cities leave, and hence along 
The fields, and msBdon's, and Ihe valleys stray. 
To gather Ihemas for lute and lyre to play. 
And, while mj oakeo reed and sylvan lyre, 
Soiilicg, thou shall with rural ooies iiiipire, 
Let us the ploughman and the reaper stay, 
Companions meLo, to bear our New Year's lay. 

To other songsters leave Ihe noise andatrife, 
And jarring discords, of a city's life; 
We'll sing the ploughman, as he turns Ibesod, 
And for his substance thanks einne bis God; 
He whom the warring elements nlone, 
Save Him aboio, can shake upon bis throoe; 
Ho whom the world, with all its powers of stole. 
Can ueilber humbte low nor eletale; 
Aod whose bright honors, through life's livelong dij, 
No human power can give, nor lake awnjt— 
His are the pleasing labours of the soil, 
And his the honors — bis the wine and oiL 

How frail the honors of the regal blow. 
In competition with the humble plough! 
The Plough! — Wlien thrones and BceptrM shall hsis 

To thai dark world, to which they're hasl'ntng I^t;~ 

Frown'd lo oblivion by a world oppress'd, 

B; all unbijoored, and bv all unbless'd; — 

When all things else of honor pass away. 

And siak, unmouro'd, unpilied, lo decay; 

The Plough, with all its honors, shall remain, 

UnloucbM by lime and ly rants in Iheirreigo; — 

Man's first utensil, and bis last, 1 trow, 

Shall be the Shepherd's crook, Ihe plougbmaa^ plougk. 

All human action bath one end in view, 
Though various the means we may pursue; 
And happiness that end. Though none may CBl 
The glittering prize, as pictured in his mind; 
In the cairn walks of rural life 'tis found, 
More perfect, and more precioui to abound, 
Than in all other of man's various tradM, 
FrQCessioos, callings, and diilioguiihed nvdat. 
The Ploughman, whistling as ho taraa & nil, 
In thoughts of harvest quits foists hii toil; 
For he alone can bold the saying Itub, 
Ttiat be who sows shall reap the harvest toa 

Behold, ot moFD, the reaper in the fiald. 
And Uie rich harvest lo the sickle yield; 
See him si eve, the well stored barn surrey, — 
Forgetting quite the labours of the day. 
His, arc rewards which nell-timed urorks commsod — 
Which DODO may reap, save him who titla the tend. 
But not alone Is this bis rich reward, — 
Ho haih a greater, which we more regard. 
From turmoil free, and discontent, and altife. 
Ho lives a quiet and a happy lite; 
For though his acres number icareo three score, 
Thoy all his wants supply — he wants no more; 
And though his cot is small, no palace dome 
E'er crown'd a richer or a happier home; — 
Like a lov'd casket, small and rude, I ween 
There's a rich jewel to be found within. 

Nor deem his comforts less, should bis plaio board, 
No Arab spice nor Indian meats afford; 
Or should bis vauils afford no "generous win*;"— 
No lounging guests appear with him to dine;— . 
He wauls no spico, no wine, no lounging guest. 
To give his viands or his home a zeal; 
For 'lis the industrious farmer's proudest bout. 
Thus unadorn'd, his board's adom'd the most 

His music floats upon the airs of morn. 
In Qolos melodious, from each fragrant thorn; 
In copious streams his crystal nectar flows. 
And with baiehcalUi hismanly visage glows. 
Hail, happy man! most favour'd and most blest. 
Of all ot Adam's line, thou stand'st confeat; 
And though to thee reluming seasonscome. 
Like welcome friends, lo bless thj ninl hoine; 
Each morning finds thee happy, cheerful, gaj, 
And each to Ihee's a happy New fear's day. S. 



Feniions, — A alatemeiit from tbe PensioD 0&< 
presents the number of 12.301 Revolutionary Pea- 
sioners. and 3794 invalid Pensioners. Of the fw^ 
mer 401. and of the kUr.4l,luiTe diaddotiaf tb* 
year- 
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BALTIMOBlyFjUDAT^JAllUAaT 1, 18S0. 

Mastlaitd Aoeicvltvral Socutt. 

TJwnday, December 9d, 1829. 

The Trattees of the Marjland Agricultural So- 
ciety met ameabl^ to adjoaroment at the residence 
of Samuel W. Smith. 

Present, Richard Caton, PreHdent: George How- 
ard, Jacob Hollingsworth, James Carroll, Jr. Samuel 
W. Smith, James Swann, John B. Morris, Charles 
Carroll, Jr. TruUeee, and James Cox, Treamrer. 

The further consideration of the report, which 
was made to the board at their last meeting bj a 
committee appointed for that purpose* was postpon- 
ed to the next meeting of the trustees, to be held at 
the residence of James Swann, on Thursday 7th Ja- 
nuary next 

A communication was received iVom Sir John 
Sinclair, containing a Report on the subject of pre- 

Earing the '^Bitter Cassava,'* for human food; also, 
lints on the dangerous tendency of what is called 
the "Free Trade System;" and, an acknowledg- 
ment of the honor conferred upon him by being 
elected an honorary member of the lAaryland Ag- 
ricultural Society. Adjourned. 

^ N^w GRArxs, &c-^In No. $5, vol- U» we 
copied from a northern paper an extract of a lettar 
from Jaeob B. Garber, EUq. to Wbs. Priaee, Esq. 
mentioning a new grape which had been raised in 
the vicinity of Columbia, Pa. by a Mr, Funk, from 
the seed of raisins. This excited the attention of a 
much respected horticulturiit in Massachusetts, who 
applied to us through a common friend to obtain for 
him some of the vines. In his answer to our appli- 
cation, Mr. Garber, who is amply qualified to jodge* 
expresses strong doubts of the grape having been 
produced as stated from the seed of raisinsi and 
says it resembles the Fox grapf in growth as well 
as in the leaves. We make the ibiTowing extract 
from his letten 

«'! scarcely know whether to send the grape-eut- 
tlngs or not, as I have not yet seen the fruit, but 
judging from the appearance of the plant, I believe 
it will prove to be a variety of the Fox gnpe. 
Wishing to examine the fruit, I called on Mr. Funk 
•ometime in September last, but went too late as 
the grapes were all taken off some weeks beforOi he 
stated to me as before that he raised the plant from 
the seeds of raisins, that he protected the plants for 
several winters, but that they were always destroy- 
ed notwithstanding his care, down to the roots, that 
he at last got tired of protecting, and left them to 
take care of themselves, when this one grew so as 
to astonish him and was not afterwards afieeted by 
frost; this is the account thatlMr. Funk gave to me 
concerning the grape, and on his authority I hap- 
pened to mention, among other subjectsj in writing 
to Mr. Prince what I nad been told. I however 
shortly after, and long before the extract was pub- 
lished in the Farmer, wrote to Mr. Prince, stating 
my doubts as to the grape being raised firom rai- 
sins, from its resembling the Fox grape in growtii, 
as also the leaves, and Mr. Prince would have done 
me a greater favour had he sent you this extract al- 
so, or else not at all until we were more certain of 
its worth. 

I have frequentlv myself received thin^ in this 
way that were highly spoken of, but after the trou* 
b|e and care bestowed in raisingt and anxious ex- 
pectation found them worthless, and therefore 
thought it preferable to give you all the information 
I have concerning it Jini, and ifUtuardtt send the 
cuttings if you wish them." 

In the same letter aiiother ^^nets gnftg^ whleh 
has unfortunately been too suecessftuin passhig it- 



self upon the poblfef it detected and exposed. In 
No. ST, voL 10, we tfopied an article from the Lan- 
caster, Pk Journal, stating that <*a gentleman by 
the name of Deinlnger, then of Lancaster county, 
had discovered on an island In the Susquehanna 
river, near the mouth of Conestoga, some bunches of 
what he considered as very fine grapes. Some of 
these bunches he brought to Lancaster, and after 
examination they were pronounced by all the gen- 
tlemen who had a knowledge of this kind of fruit, 
to be grapes of a very superior quality to any here- 
tofore discovered in our oonntry.*' Here follows a 
description of the new grape, concluding with the 
remark that, ''it was pronounced by judges to be 
equal, if not superior to any of the foreign kinds 
introduced into our country, and being indigenous, 
has nothing to fear from our climate." 

With respect to this grape Mr- Garber observes: 

"While on this subiect, I will also state, that the 
Deininger or Susquehanna vine, of which an ex- 
tract was published in the Farmer, No. 37, vol. 10, 
Is now well ascertained to be the Munier or Miller's 
Burgundy, and that it never did grow on an island 
in the river as was reported, but was purchased by 

Mr. from a German, travelling about the 

country, and planted in his garden, and afterwards 
reported that he had obtained it on an island, and 
actually succeeded in selling many of the plants at 
from 50 ets. to $2 each. I myself paid |3 for a sin- 
gle plant for Mr. Prince, who requested me to send 
them at any price. Really deceptions of this kind 
are unpardonable.** 

We thank Mr. Garber for enabling us to expose 
this most pitiful imposture, as well as for the timely 
caution he gives as to the character of the first no- 
tieed fnpe* Impositions of this kind are trulj^ con- 
temptible, and every gentleman who has it in his 
power ought to devote himself to their exposure. 
It is not alone the expense of the spurious plants 
that is lost; the trouble, care, and anxious expecta- 
tion for a number of years rewarded by a worthless 
J>lant and contemptible fruits, constitute the loss— a 
OSS which can never be remunerated. And we 
have but too frequently to listen to complaints of 
tUs kind. Scarcely a day passes without our hear- 
ing of gentlemen having planted orchards of fruit 
trees, obtained at high prices, and after eight or ten 
years of care and cultivation, thev prove to be of 
the most worthless kinds. If such doings are not 
exposed and suppressed, the delightful science of 
horticolture will be degraded to a trade, in which 
overreaching and peculation will form the most 
prominent characteristics* 

•"■^"^^ 

t^ AiixaiCAR Alm Aff AO. — ^We have enriched our 
paper this week with an article from the pen of 
Washington, which, we doubt noty our agricultural 
friends will find interesting, not only on account of 
its authorship, but for the plain practical and useful 
hints it contains. We are indebted for this article 
to the Jimtriean jBlmanmo, a new and most useful 
publication, recently issued from the press in Bos- 
ton and New York, and now for sale at the different 
bookstores in this city. We have rarely seen as 
much practically useful matter comprised in so 
small a compass. The work contains 808 pages, 
and is divided into five parts. Tht 1st part con- 
tains a calendar and natural phenomena for the 
yeai^ the 3nd, information connected with the calen- 
dar; the Sd, Aliscellaneous directions, hints and re- 
marks; the 4th, Statistics, &c. of foreign countries; 
and the 5th, Statistics and intelligenee respecting 
the United States. It is a f^ood book for farmers, 
and we recommend it to their attentioa. 



Thb GaAPB—- There is a single Grape Vine on 
the Farm of Henry Skinner, £s^. of Perquimans 
coontv, (N. C.) which produced this season z4 bush- 
els of grapes, from which threo barreb of wioe 
were made. 



COHTXMTS OF THB AXBUCAir TvBP RbOISTBB AHD 

SFoanHO Maoaxiitb, No. 5, worn January, 1830. 

IMhoapraph of ««The Castle of the State in Schujl- 
kilP* — Imported horse Contract, description of— 
Eclipse and his stock — Hambletonian, his pedigree 
and performances— Veterinary, Staggers or inflam- 
mation of the brain — Sancho, pointer dog, property 
of Mr. Stockton of New Jersey, anecdotes shewing 
his extraordinary sagacity — Breaking dogs, valuable 
instructions for-*Projecfi2ef, theory of-*Scarcity of 
good dogs, with suggestions for suppling the defect 
— Pointers, importation of from South America — 
Good shooting, instances of— Bear hunt in Louisiana 
— Red fox, Potomae pack, a morning with, near 
Washington— Ditto— Fox hunting in Fairfax, Va.— 
Death of the fox, (hunting 8ong>—The Raleigh, (N. 
C.) hunt— Wolf, natural history of— The quail or 
partridge, natural history, with useful remarks on 
the preservation of— Wild Cat or Lynx of Mary- 
land, chase and death of one in Frederick county — 
Schuylkill fishing company, memoir of«*Albert 
Newsam, deaf and dumb boy, some notice of his re^ 
markable history — Cock fightincr, rules for, in 1749 
—Speed of hounds — Spobtimg Tntxlligbncb, Re- 
markable performances of American trotters; Pen- 
dleton, S. C. Jockey Club, organization and rules of; 
Races over the Mansion house course in Cecil coun- 
ty t Md^ Sweepstakes open for the Washington 
course next October; Floretta, some notice of her, 
and her progeny; Ratler gone to Kentucky; Sir Ar- 
chy, more of his distinguished get, omitted in No. 4; 
Matches pending between the North and South; 
Hunting deer near New York; Wild deer and bears, 
their number in Virginia and Maryland; Duroc, er- 
ror corrected as to the year of his death— Turf Rk- 
eisTBa, Alphabetical references to pedigrees and 
races published in the American Farmer. 

Latest Foreign News. 
Intelligence from Liverpool to the 24th Novem- 
ber has heen received at New York. There is no 
news of importance. Another ''turn out" had oc- 
curred among the operative manufacturers at Alan- 
Chester, which was suppressed by the police. 

Affairs op the East.— An Odessa article of 
Oct. 30, says: — "M. Buieniess, Counsellor of State, 
arrived here on the 28th from St Peteirsburg. He 
carries to Adrianople the ratification of the treaty of 
peace. He will then go to Constantinople, where he 
will take the office of Charge d*Affaires. All per- 
sons belonging to the legation of the Sublime Porte, 
have received orders to set out immediately to re- 
turn to their posts. Count Oriofi*, one of the Com- 
missioners who assisted in the conclusion of the 
peace, is also going to Constantinople on an extra- 
ordinary mission. 

LivxBPOOL Markets. 

LiVBRPOOL, Nov. 21^Cotton-*The demand for 
cotton has continued very animated thrbughoiit the 
whole of the week, both from the trade and specu- 
lations, and a further advance of id per lb. on Ame- 
riean and Braxil, and l-8d on most other descrip- 
tions, has been obtained on the quotations of our 
last circular in the sales by private contract. Yes- 
terday there were offered by auction 1500 Sea Is- 
land and stained, 1050 of the former sold at 101 to 
ISid for ordinary to fair Sea Island, 13 to 14|d for 
good fair to good, 15d to 2s id for fine and choice 
marks; 300 stained do 4jd to lO^d. They went off 
steadily, though in some instances at rather lower 
prices in the middling and lower descriptions. 
There were also sokl 800 Bahamas at 5id to 8id 
per lb. The sales by private consist of 8030 Bow- 
eds at 5d to 6id, chiefly at 9d to 64d for fair to good 
fair, 3170 Orleans at 5lii to 7*d (140 at 8d) chiefly 
at 6^ to 6ld for fair to g<5od fair, 3770 Alabama and 
Mobile at 5d to 6 5-8d; 210 Sea Island at 12^o 
19d (10 at 24d;) 30 stained do at 7id to 13d; 3260 
Pernambuco at 7d to 7 7-8d; 3800 Maranham at 
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61d to 7<1; 1589 Bubia al 6 l-8d lo 6ld-, 640 Egyp- 
llin Bt 6 l-Sd To ajd; ISO Drmeriirn bI 6id Id 
7 9 8rl; 40 Rarbadoet al 5 7-Bd; 1900 Carthagena 
«t 4td (D 4 5-6d; 160 Sural st 31d lo ad. Makini 
a total, includinc tboie aolil by auclian, of 'i8.370 
tugi. of which 8aOO AroericHn and 35no Brasil 
fatvebcen ttben od ii|)«culHliun. Tho arrivals are 
only 843 baga. 

There bns been a good deroanil for lobacco Ihii 
wreek, both from the trade and ibi Ireland, and con- 
•iderable ulea have been made lo (he rxleni of 
about 400 to aOO blida. at tieadf prices.~For 
the demand baa been nearl; auapeoded, no salei 
worth notice banngoccured. Our corn market has 
remained aleady, and Ibe arrirala of wheal and oati 
from Ireland having been email, some litlle advanee 
in priceB haa been obtained J'or Ibe Tew sulea which 
bave been effected. For American Bour in bond, 
for export, there has been a good demand, 3000 lo 
40OO bria. having been sold at 33b to 349 per bri- 

LircRFooL, Nor. 24— Coiion Marki^l — The cot- 
Ion market, during the laat week has not on); 
reached Ihe preccdjag in point o( (be number or 
bags sold and al former prices, but we have to an- 
nounce ihal during this period 38,000 bags have 
been sold, and principiill)' al an advance of Id to 
3-8d per lb. an American and Brazil description; 
and 1-8 per lb. on Exjplian and Extt India. 

Poitteript. — The sales of cotton have conllnued 
brisk throughout yesterday (Mondiiy, Nov. 33, J the 
number of bags sold amount lo about 3000, and the 
prices of last week bave been readilf lUBinlained, 

MoRB Trddii.es IK CoLcuau. 
Ellraet of a leiter from Venezuela, dated Nov. 38. 

1639, received al Philnd^'lphia, via St- Thomas. 

"Affairs seem lo have undergone a chance in Ven- 
ezuela, arising as it appears, from an qffUial propo- 
■al made by General Urdaneta, the fiecrelary of 
War to Gen. Paez, to fnrward the coronHliun of 
Bolivar- The public voice is raised agwinsl the act 
in Venezuela — "Death to the tyrant, death lo the 
crown — long live the conatllulion," is Ihe common 
cry ibrough the sireels. It seems Ihal this portion 
of the country will forma aeparalei independent and 
republican governDient. The personi confined in the 
dungeons of Puerto CKbello, in conietjiience of the 
Bogota conspiracy have been act at liberty by the 
earrison, and the many peraont who were banished 
from the country for political opinions, have been 
recalled by Gen. Pnet, The odious and inqtiltiiori- 
al police nas been abolished, and the liberty of the 
press has been restored by a public decree of Gen. 
Faes. You mity, perhaps, recollect lo hare heard 
this dialinguished officer and Irue patriot remark of- 
ten, that he would Tollow Bolivar as long as he had 
no idea of erecting a monarchy, hot thai there 
should be no croums in Colombia; the lime it ap- 
pears, ha* arrived when he will verify hie asscr- 
lioDt."— A. Y. Mtr. Adv. 

Fricet Current in Aeio York, Dictmhtr 36. 

Beea-wax, yellow .13 a CsCton, New Orleans -ID 

a.ltii Upland, .Si a .101, Alabama, .34 a II. CoUan 
fogxtng, Hemp, yd. .18 a .Xl; Flax. 13 a. 18. /lax, Ame- 
rican, 7 a 8- Fldfucit, rough, cask a 10; clean lO.ESj 

/lour, N. Vork,bbl. Sb .—Canal 6.371 a £.aO; Bait. 

Howardsl. a 6.50; Richmond city mills, fi.SOa ; 

(louotry, e. a6.IS(; Aleiand'a, 6.12^0 E.I&i Fredericks- 
burg 4.B1i s ; Peleraburg, 4. Bit a 6.00 Rye Flour, 

3.311 B S.911J Indian Meal.per bbl- t^b a ;per hhd 

13. —a 13.15. Grain, Wheat, Norlh river .1 a ■— ; Vir. 
SO a Si; Rje, Norlh, — a 70; Corn, Tel. Nor. .bZ s 
bS; Barley,- a. 68) Oala, South and North, .ffi a .SB; 

FaBS,n'hite,dry, 7bu, iBeana, 7bu- 7-ODa8.00. Fn- 

risimu. Beef, mesa Sa8.&0; prime fi.l&ae.Sfi; cargo 

*.ba a ; Butler, N. York, jje a , 15; shipping. .8 " 

Lard, .5 a. 6; Pork, mess II — » 1*1; prime" 

.9B.I0. JIJ«3,U)a9. 'TabLa, Virgi 
Keotuoky, .4 a .t. a T. 



Priett Carrtttt in Boiloa, Dtetmber 35, 

^hi, best, bbl. 1.75 a 2.SS Beau, white, bushel 

00 a I.S5. Btif, meaa, bbl. t.tb a ; cargo No. 1, 

75 a ; No. i, 8.76 a Bitller, inspected. No. 

, new, lb. .13 B.N. Ch<m, new milk, .6 a .8; skim- 
med milk, a. a .3. Fl-Htr, Bsltimore Howard-sl. 5-87 a 

S. IE; Genesee, 5-76 a ; K}e, beat, 3. Pi a 3.31. Grmn, 

Corn, hu. -S:(b63; Rjb, .76 a .78; Barley .67; Oats .40 a 
.45. Hogi'-Ijrrd, \%l sort, new, Jb. .3 s 3.50. Pork, clear, 
bbl. 15 a IG; Navy, mess, IS.OO a J9.50; Cargo, No. I. 
I a ia.60. Steia, Herd's Grass, buahel, S.OO; Orch- 
ard OraiS, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye arBis,4-00; 
Tall Meadow Oata Grass 3.00; Red Top ,et a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .331.50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 39 a .60; 
Red do- Northern, .7 b. 8; French Sugar Beet 1.50; MBn> 

gel VVurzel . Wool, Merino, full blood, washed,-38 a 

40; do. do. unwashed, -20 a.j5; do. Ihree-iburths, wash- 
ed, -SO ■ .33, do. half blood, .S8 a .30; do. quarter, 
washed, .16 a .16; Nali>e, washed .95 a .!6; Pulled, 
Lambs', Ut sort, .35 a 38; do. !d sort, .S6 a. ST; do. 
Spinnmg, lltsort, SO a .3!. 
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FOR SALE,— eeri/ low. 
An uncommontf large and valuable VatrHQ Jica, im- 
ported from Malta, quick and sure in his perfi: 
'" " ri of Iht Edilar ef (A( Avuritan FtTiaa. 



FOR SALE. 

The very superior and high bred horse AMERICAN 
r VIltGIMA ECLIPSE. This horse is out of Iho fa- 
Virginia race mare Melvina: 



twenty mile n 



dforl 



was rarely it ever bea- 
iporied horse Eagle. Only one of 
Eclipse's colts has appeared upon the lurf, to wit, Capt. 
Geo. U- Terrell's horse Faragon, aod he stands unrival- 
led in point of size and pciformanee. Some of thew 
gentlemen to the North who are purchasing horses to 
the South to breed from, would find it to their interest 
Ihis horse and some of his colta. He will beiold 
low if immediate application is made. 

J Mr. Townes, of Boyd (awn, owns a colt of hit, a year 
, that is fifteen hands high.] 

' " CkitXtiUr, Mor fotr/ai Cowl Howe, Vv 



FOR SALEl. 
SAM PATCH, foaled July H, ISte, by Rob Roy, his 
m by Telegraph, his grandam by Oscar, his great 
grandam Gen. Ridge ly's celebrated running mare Prim- 
rose, she waa by Grey Medley, her dam by Apollo, her 
grandam by the imported horae Granbf , her g. grandam 
by Doctor Hamilton's Figure, hor g. g- grandam bj 
Niello— Othello out of Selima by the Codolphia Arabi- 
[Geoeral Ridgeiy eaid Primrose was the best nag 
ec owned,] inquire o/ tAe Ediior. 



JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

as now on hand and is conatatitl; supplied (at his Agri- 

itlural, Horticultural, and Seed EslablishmenI, No. 36, 
west Pratt street, Baltimore,] with WHEAT FANS of 
ooat approved kinds, made of the beat materiala 
and by good workmen; also. Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, of which he ia patentee, they are adapted lo every 
kind of long forage, and surpassed by noolher machine 
for the same purpose in any country. Likewise, a full 
assortment of Gideon Daiis' highly improved Patent 
Ploughs, — Ihe advertiser has recently made some im- 
provement on the Shares of thia Plough, which he truali 

ill be found an imporlanl adraolage. 

Also,Clezy's improved Scotch Plough, and improved 
Bar Share and Coulter Ploughs, of large size. Cultiva- 
tors, Patent Com Shelters, Dutch Culling Boxes, 
Brown's Vertical Wool Spinuer, Cast Steel Axes, su 
perior Oil Stones, 8lc. &c. 

Likewise, a general assortment of the Messrs- Land- 
reths' Garden Seeds, warranted fresh and gaod, and at 
the same prices they are sold for nl Iheir store in Phi- 
ladelphia- Orders will be received for Green House 
Plants and Bulbous Roots, from ibe Messrs. Landreth's 
splendid collection delivered here in good order, at the 
Philadelphia prices, 

Also, Fruit and Ornamanlal Trees. On band a good 
supply of Orchard Grass and Clover Seeds, both war- 
ranled of good quaUly. 



AJLMAJVAC. 



Saturday, 3 

Sunday, 3 

Monda,y, 4 

Tuesday, 6 

Wedneaday,.. 6 

Thuiaday, 1 

Friday 8 



9 90 
9 SO 
9 t% 



I 13 
9 16 

3 30 

4 35 



Moon— Full Moon, 8th 11 h. 18 m. Eve. 



BAIiTZUOSB PBXCB8 OHMKIiZCT. 



CmrtttiifiT lAe Jmtrican farmer. 

BxLTiHORE MaixETt-T-Sight varialiona will be no- 
ticed la nearly all our quolatioos of slaple artieles. The 
supply of Bour aod grain just previous lo Ihe holidays, 
caused a partial glut; but thai supplj having now be- 
come reduced, the (Jemand it is thought will be equal to 
it and prevent any further material reduction. 

Tobacco. — Secondi, as In quality, 4.00 a 6.00; do. 
ground leaf, 6.00 ■ 13.00. — Crop, common red, 4.00 s 
5.00; brown and red 5.00 a 1.0O; fine red, 8,00 a 13.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segBTB, 7.00 a IB 00; yellow ind 
red, lO.OOalB.OO; yellow, 14 00 a !2-00— Fine jellow, 
(5.00 a SO. 00 — Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.— Rgppahinnoek, 
3.50 a 4.00.— Eentucky, fine, 4.60 a 7.00. The inipee- 
lions of Ihe week oomprise 383 hogabeada Harylaad, 
14 hf^ahesds Ohio, and 61 hhds. Va.— Total 463 hhda. 

FLooa—tieat white wheal family, f6,00 a (.60— ■*■ 

per. Howard Bl. 4.76 a city milla,<.C5 a— ; tint- 

quehanna, — . Corm Mial, bbl. I.IS a S.S7i— Grbu, 
best red wheat, .80 a .B6( best white do. .B£ « ,%1; 
ordinary lo good, .70 0. .78— Cdbn, old while,.t2s 33; 

yel..Sia33j new .28a Rtb, .46 «. OiTS,.18^ 

BKjIHB, eOal.lO — PRas,.e4a — CtOViR (kbd, 4.60 ■ - 

— TiMOTii*, *.60 OncHARii Grass, I.OO Herd^, 

— -4 :.50— Lucerne-37iB,S0 lb.— Birlrt,.6D B.6t— 

LAisBto, I.IO-CoiToir, Vir. .S^a.lO^ Loo. .Ila.ll 

AlBb. .SlB.lI- Tenn. .Si* .10— N. Car. .St ■.tl- 
Oeo. .94-10— WiiisKET,hh<Ia. 1st p. .I»l4.— itabbls. 

I Woot. common, onwaahed, lb. .15 ■.(#_ 

»sshed,-IBB-I0— crossed, .10 a, 2E— three-quarter,. » 
.30~falldo. .30B.35, accord'g toqual- — HaMr,Rui>ia, 
)D,)«tOii 326; Country, dew-rotted, llOa t40— water- 
Dlted, noalso— Fish. Shad, Susquehanna, No- 1, bbl. 
6.60;do.lrimmed,6.S0— North Carolina, No, 1, — a 

-Herring a, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. 3.76 ■ ; 

Mackerel, No. I, — • 8*5; No. f, 6,75 « Ne. 3, 

3.15 a 4.50 — BacoH. hams, Bait, cured, .B a .S{— Fet- 
thert,.Sl a. — Plaster Paria, cargo price per ton, 4.81), 
ground, 1.15 bbl-— Prime Beef on lhehoof,.S.60fl6— 
-Pork, 4. 75 a 5.00— Pine Wood, by Ihe vessel load, LU 

S,50; by the single cord, 1.76— O&k Wood^.Ulo 9.16 
Hickory, S. a 5.60. 
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Aa&ZOV&TU&S. 



(From the EncyclopsBdia AmericaDA.) 
AoRicuLTUftE is (be art of cultivating the earth in 
soch a manner as to cause it to produce, in the 
greatest plenty and perfection, those vegetables 
which are useful to man, and to the animals which 
he has subjected to bis dominion. This art is the 
basis of all other arts, and in all countries coeval 
with the first dawn of civilization. Without agri- 
culture, mankind would be savages, thinly scattered 
through interminable forests, with no other habita- 
tions than caverns, hollow trees or huts, more rude 
aod inconvenient than the most ordinary hovel or 
cattle-shed of the modern cultivator. It is the most 

the nctost ancient of the arti. 



given to an illustrious character was to say that be 
was an industrious and judicious husbandman. M. 
Cato, the censor, who was celebrated as a states- 
man, orator and general, having conquered nations 
and governed provinces, derived bis highest and 
roost durable honors from having written a volumi- 
nous work on agriculture. In the Georgics ol Vir- 
gil, the majesty of verse r%nd the harmony of num- 
bers add dignity and grace to the mo;)t useful of all 
topics. The celebrated Columella flourished in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, and wrote twelve 
books on husbandry, which constituted a complete 
treatise on rural affairs. Varo, Pliny and Palladius 
were likewise among the distinguished Romans who 
wrote on agricultural subjects. — With regard to the 
Roman implements of agriculture, we learn that 
universal as well as the most ancient of the aru, they used a great many, but their particular foim» 
and requires the greatest number of operators. It and uses are very imperfectly described, l^rom 
employs seven-eighths of the population of almojjt what we can ascertain respecting them, they ap- 
^ *^ ' 4V r_- 1.— : ♦ ^JLI pear more worthy of the notice of the curious anti- 

quarian, than of the practical cultivator. The 
plough is represented by Cato as of two kinds—one 



cveVy civilized community.— Agriculture is not oA 
indispensable to national prosperity, but is emine^- 
ly conducive to the welfare of those who are engaf- 
ed in it. It gives health to the body, energy to the 
mind, is favorable to virtuous and temperate habid, 
and to knowledge and purity of moral charactw, 
which are the pillars of good government and the 
true support of national independence. — With r^ 
gard to the history of agriculture, we must confiae 
ourselves to slight sketches. The first mention of 
agriculture is found in the writings of Moset. 
From them we learn that Cain was a "tiller of the 
«ound," that Abel sacrificed the "firstlings of his 
flock," and that Noah "began to be a husbandman, 
and planted a vineyard." The Chinese, Japanese, 



for strong, the other for light soils. Varro men 
tions one with two mould-boards, with which, he 
lays, "when they plough, after sowing the seed, 
'hey are said to ridge." Pliny mentions a plough 
'vith one mould-board, and others with a coulter, ol 
which he says there were many kinds. — Fallowing 
vas a practice rarely deviated from by the Romans, 
h most cases, a fallow and a yearns crop succeeded 



their morals, were kept regularljr at work, on ob- 
jects highly beneficial to the interests of those 
whom they subjugated.— In the ages of anarchy 
and barbarism which succeeded the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, agriculture was almost wholly aban- 
doned. Pasturage was preferred to tillage, because 
of the facility with which sheep, ozen, &c. can be 
driven away or concealed on the approach of an 
enemy. — ^The conquest of England by the Normans 
contributed to the improvement of agriculture in 
Great Britain. Ouing to that event, many thou- 
sands of husbandmen, from the fertile and well-cul- 
tivated plains of Flanders and Normandy, settled in 
Great Britain, obtained farms, and employed the 
same methods in cultivating them, which they had 
been accustomed to use in their native countries. 
Some of the Norman barons were great improvers 
of their lands, and were celebrated in history for 
their skill in agriculture. The Norman clergy, and 
especially ^e monks, did still more in this way 
than the nobility. The monks of every monastery 
retained such of their lands as they could most con- 
veniently take charge of, and these they cultivated 
with great care under their own inspection, and fre- 
quently with their own hands. The famous Tho- 
mas ^ Becket, after he was archbishop of Canter- 
bury, used to go out into the field with the monks 
of the monastery where he happened to reside, and 
join with them in reaping their corn and making 
I their hay. The implements of agriculture, at this 



Chaldeans, Egyptians and Phoenicians appear to hoil, scrapings of the streets and urine, wmth were 
have held husbandry in high estimation. The Egyp. ;pplied to the roots of the vine and olivc-j-lhe 

tians were so sensible of its blessings, that they as- •— ''"' "-* »*•"'' '»*- '"•- •»*""*• ^^""^ 

cribed its invention to superhuman agency, and 
even carried their gratitude to such an absurd ex- 
cess as to worsliip the ox, for his services as a la- 
borer. The Carthftginians carried the art of agri- 
culture to a higher degree than other nations, their 
contemporaries. Mago, one of their most famous 
generals, wrote no less than twentyeight books on 
agricultural topics, which, according to Coluoelia, 
were translated into Latin by an express de^ee of 
the Roman senate. Hesiod, a Greek writ r. sup- 
posed to be contemporary with Homer, vfote a 
poem on agriculture, entitled Week$ aru Days, 
which was so denominated because husb^ory re- 
quires an exact observance of times anc'»casons. 
Other Greek writers wrote on rural eccomy, and 
Xenophon among the number, but their wks have 
been lost in the lapse of ages. The iii>lements of 
Grecian agriculture were verjr few^"° """P'f- 
Hesiod mentions a plough, consistiny^J "»f«e parts 
—the share-beam, the draughtpole nd the plough- 
tail; but antiquarians are not agre^ »* '<> «" «"ct 
fori: also a cart with low whe?** and ten spans 
(seven feet six inches) in width-.»k«wisc the rake, 
sickle and ox-goad; but no de^riptjon" given of 



lach other. Manure was collected from nearly or period, were similar to those in most common use 

Iuite as many sources as have been resorted to by - j- - -^ r»i. ? - - l 

le moderns. Pigeon's dung was esteemed of the 
;reatest value, and, next to that, a mixture of night 

wRtch were 



the mode in which they wer 



constructed. The 



operations of Grecian culture *<^cording o Hesiod, 
were neither numerous w comphcated The 
ground receives three plout^^ngs-one in autumn, 
Inother in spring, and .a t'^^ immediately before 
sowing the seed Manure*^ere applied, and Pliny 
ascribes their invention.' the Grecian km g Au- 
ceas. Theophrastus mr»ons six dificrent species 
Sf manures, and adds, ^^ « niixture of soils pro- 

duces the same eff-ect* "jj""^"- ^J^^' *i« °^; 
serves, should be mi^ with sand, and sand with 
claj. Seed was sow^J b«nd and covered with a 
rake. Grain was rP^'l ^"»» » sickle, bound in 
sheaves, threshed, l« winnowed by wind, laid in 
chests, bins or graces, and taken out as wanted 
by the family. tS -pounded in mortars or quern 
mills into meal.-t* *n^ient Romans venerated 
the plough, and. the earliest and purest times of 
the republic, th«'«at«« P"»»« *»*>»«*" «o«W be 
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iomans did not bind their corn into sheaves. When 
flit, it was sent directly to the area to be threshed, 
tid was separated from the chaff* by throwing it 
fom one part of the floor to the other. Feeding 
own grain, when too luxuriant, was practised, 
'^irgil says, "What commendation shall I give to 
Km, who, lest his corn should lodge, pastures it, 
;vhile young, as soon as the blade equals the fur- 
row!*' {Geor., lib. i, I. III.) Watering on a large 
scale was applied both to arable and grass lands. 
Virgil advises to '<bring down the waters of a river 
upon the sown corn, and, when the field is parched 
and the plants drving, convey it from the brow of a 
hill in channels."' (Geor., lib. i, I. 106.)— The farm 
management most approved of by the scientific hus- 
bandmen of Rome was, in general, such as would 
meet the approbation of modern cultivators. The 
importance of thorough tillage is illustrated by the 
following apologue: A vine- dresser had two daugh- 
ters and a vineyard; when bis oldest daughter was 
married, he gave her a third of his vineyard for a 
portion, notwithstanding which he had the same 
quantity of fruit as formerly. When his youngest 
daughter was married, he gave her half of what re- 
mained; still the produce of his vineyard was undi- 
minished. This result was the consequence of his 
bestowing as much labor on the third part left aAer 
his daughters had received their portions, as he had 



in modern times. The various operations of hus- 
bandry, such as manuring, ploughing, sowing, har- 
rowing, reaping, threshing, winnowing; &c. are in- 
cidentally mentioned by the writers of those days, 
but it is impossible to collect from them a definite 
account of the manner in which those operations 
were performed. — The first English treatise on hus- 
bandry was published in the reign of Henry VIM. 
by Sir A. Fitzherbert. judge of the common pleas. 
It is entitled the Book of Husbandry, and contains 
directions for draining, clearing and enclosing a 
farm, for enriching the soil, arid rendering it fit for 
tillage. Lime, marl and fallo^ving are strong)? re- 
commended. "The author of the Book or Hus- 
bandry." says Mr. Loudon, <* writes from bis own 
experience of more than forty years, and, if we ex- 
cept his biblical allusions, and some restiges of the 
superstition of the Roman writers about the influ- 
ence of the moon, there is very little of bis work 
which should be omitted, and not a great deal that 
need be added, in so far as respects the culture of 
corn, in a manual of husbandry adapted to the pre- 
sent time." — Agriculture attained some eminence 
during the reign of Elizabeth. The principal wri- 
ters of that period were Tusser, Googe and Sir 
Hugh Piatt. Tusser's Five Hmtdred Points of 
Husbandry was published in 156t!, and conveys 
much useful instruction in metre. 'Phe treatise of 
Barnaby Googe, entitled Whole Art of Husbandry ^ 
was printed in 1558. Sir Hugh Piatt's work was 
entitled Jtvod Howes of Art and JValure, and was 
printed in 1594. In the former work, says I^udon, 
are many valuable hints on the progress of busban 



been accustomed to give to the whole vineyard. — dry in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. 



The Romans, unlike many conquerors, instead of 
desolating, improved the countries which they sub- 
dued. They seldom or never burned or laid waste 
conquered countries, but labored to civilize the in- 
habitants, and introduce the arts necessary for pro- 
moting their comfort and happiness. To facilitate 
communications from one district or town to anoth- 
er, seems to have been % primary object with them, 
and their works of this kind are still discernible in 
numerous places. By employing their troops in 
this way, when fiot engaged in active service, their 
commanders seem to have had greatly the advan- 
tage over our modern generals. The Roman sol- 
diers, instead of loitering in camps, or rioting in 
towns, enervating their strength, and corrupting 



Among other curious things, he asserts that the 
Spanish or Merino sheep was originally derived 
from En|:land. — Several writers on agriculture ap- 
peared in England during the commonwealth, 
whose names, and notices of their works, may be 
seen in Loudon's Encvclopsdia of Agriculture- 
From the restoration down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, agriculture remained almost 
stationary. Immediately after that period, consi- 
derable improvement in the process of culture was 
introduced by Jethro Toll, a gentleman of Berk- 
shire, who l)egan to drill wheat and other crops 
about the year 1701, and whose Horse-hoeing Hus- 
bandry was published in 17S1. Though this wri- 
ter's theories were in some respects erroneous, yet 
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even bis errors were of service, bj exciting inquiry, 
and calling the attention of husbandmen to impor- 
tant objects. His hostility to manures, and at- 
tempting, in all cases, to substitute additional til- 
lage in their place, were prominent defects in his 
system. — After the time of TulPs publication, no 
great alteration in British agriculture took place, 
till Robert Bakewell and others effected some im- 
portant improvements in the breed of cattle, sheep 
and swine. By skilful selection at first, and con- 
stant eare aAerwards to breed from the best ani- 
mals, Bakewell at last obtained a variety of sheep, 
which, for early maturity and the property of re- 
turning a great quantity of mutton for the food 
which the? consume, as well as for the small pro- 
portion which the weight of the offal bears to the 
four quarters, were without precedent. Culley, 
Cline, Lord Somerville, Sir J. S. Sebright, Darwin, 
Hunt, Hunter, Young, &c. &c. have all contributed 
to the improvement of domestic animals, and have 
left little to be desired in that branch of rural econo- 
my.— Among other works on apiculture, at distin- 
guished merit, may be mentioned the Farmer's 
Letters, Tour in France, Annals of Agriculture, 
&e. Sic. by the celebrated Arthur Young; Mar- 
sbairs numerous and ezcelleDt works, eommencing 
with Minutes of Agriculture, published in 1787, and 
ending with his Review of the Agricultural Reports 
in 1816; Practical Agriculture, by Dr. R. W. Dick- 
son, &c. &c The writings of Kaimes, Anderson 
and Sinclair exhibit a unicn of philosophieal saga- 
city and patient experiment, which have produced 
results of great importance to the British nation 
and to the woHd. To these we shall only add the 
name of John Loudon, F. L. S. H. S.. whose elabo- 
rate Encyclopaedia of Gardening and Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture have probably never been surpassed 
by any similar works in any language.— The estab- 
lishment of a national board of agriculture was of 
very great service to British husbandry. Harilib, a 
century before, and Lord Knimes, in his Gentleman 
Farmer, had pointed out the utility of such an in- 
stitution, but it was left to Sir John Sinclair to carry 
their ideas into execution. To the indefatigable 
exertions of that worthy and eminent asan the Bri- 
tish public are indebted for an institution, whose 
services cannot be too highly appreciated. "It 
made farmers, residing in different parts of the 
kingdom, acquainted with one another, and caused 
a rapid dissemination of knowledge amongst the 
whole profession. The art of agriculture was 
brought into fashion, old practices were amended, 
new ones introduced, and a degree of exertion call- 
ed forth heretofore unexampled among agricultu- 
rists in this island."— We shall now make a few re- 
marks on the agriculture of different countries of 
Europe and of the United States. 

French agriculture began to flourish early in the 
17th century, under Henry IV, and a work on that 
subject was published by Olivi?r dcSerres. In 1761, 
there were 13 at^ricultural societies in France, and 
19 auxiliary societies. Those of Paris, Amiens and 
Bordeaux have distinguished themselves by their 
memoirs. Du Hamel and Buffbn made the sf udy of 
rural economy fashionable, and other writers con- 
tributed to the advancement of husbandry. M. de 
Trudaine introduced the Merino breed of sheep in 
1776, and Count Lasteyrie has written a vuluable 
work on sheep- husbandry. The colcbraled Arthur 
Young made an agricultural survey of France in 
I787_l89. Since that time, several French and 
English writers have given the statistics of different 
districts, and the mode of cukivation there in use, 
and the abbe Rosier and professor Thouin have pub- 
lished general views of the whole kingdom. Buona- 
parte established many new agricultural societies 
and professorships, botanical and economical gar- 
dens, for the exhibition of different modes of cul- 
ture, and the dissemination of plants. He also 
greatly enlarged and enriched that extensire institu- 



tion, the National Garden, whose professor of cul- 
ture, the Chevalier Thouin, is one of the most scien- 
tific agriculturists in Europe. — The lands in France 
are not generally enclosed and subdivided by hedges 
or other fences. Some fences occur near towns, but, 
in general, the whole country is open, the bounda- 
ries of estates being marked by slight ditches or 
ridges, with occasional stones or heaps of earth, 
trees in rows or thinly scattered. Depredations from 
passenf:ers on the highways are prevented by gardei 
champitres, which are established throughout all 
France. — Since the time of Colbert, the French 
have paid attention to sheep, and there are conside- 
rable flocks of Merinoes owned by individuals, be- 
sides the national flocks. That of Rambouillet, es- 
tablished in 1786, is or lately was, managed by M. 
Tessier, an eminent writer on agriculture. Sheep 
are generally housed, or kept in folds and little yards 
or enclosures. Mr. Birkbeck considers the practice 
of housing or confining sheep as the cause of foot- 
rot, a disease very common among them in France 
Where flocks remain out all night, the shepherd 
sleeps in a small thatched hut, or portable houses 
placed on wheels. He guides the flock by walking 
before them, and his dog guards them from wolves 
which still abound in some parts of the country, la 
the south part of France, the ass and the mule ais 
of frequent use in husbandry. A ro^al stud of Ara- 
bian horses has been kept up at Aurdlac, in Limoi- 
sin,for more than a century, and another has been 
more recently established near Nismes. Poultry ii 
an important article in French husbandry. Mr. Birk- 
beck thinks that the consumption of poultry h 
towns lyy be equal to that of mutton. The breel 
of swine is in general bad; but fine bams are ma«k 
in Bretagne from hogs reared on acorns, and fattd 
with Indian corn.— The French implements of agr> 
culture are generally rude and unwieldy, and \h 
operations of husbandry unskilfully performed. Tb 
vine is cultivated in France in fields and on terracd 
bills, in a way different from that which prevail 
elsewhere. It is planted in hills, like Indian con, 
kept low, and managed like a plantation of rasp- 
berries. The white mulberry tree is very extensive 
ly cultivated for feeding the silk-worm. It is not 
placed in regular plantations, but in corners, in rows 
by the qides of the roads, &c. llie trees are raised 
from the seeds in nurseries, and sold, generally, at 
five years* growth, when they have strong stems. 
l*hey are planted, staked, and treated as pollards. 
The eggs of the silk- worm are hatched in rooms 
heated by means of stoves to 18^ of Reaumur (721 
Fab.) One ounce of eggs requires one hundred 
weight of leaves, and will produce from 7 to 9 
pounds of raw silk. The hatching commences 
about the end of April, and, with the feeding, is over 
in about a month. Second broods are procured in 
i>ome places. The silk is wound off* the cocoons, in 
little balls, by women and children. The olive, the 
fig, the almond and various other fruits are also ex- 
tensively cultivated in France. 

Agriculture in Germany. The earliest German 
writer on husbandry was Conradus Hereshachius, 
who lived and died in the 16lh century. His work. 
De Re Rustiea, was an avowed compilation from all 
the authors who had preceded him* No other books 
on agriculture, of any note, appeared previous to 
the 17th century. W ith regard to the present state 
of agriculture in Germany, we would remark, that 
the country is very extensive, and presents a great 
variety of soils, surface, climate and culture. Its 
agricultural produce is, for the most part, consumed 
within its limits; but excellent wines are exported 
from Hungary and the Rhine, together with flax, 
hams, geese, silk, &c. The culture of the mulber- 
ry and the rearing of the silk-worm are carried on 
as far north as Berlin. The theoretical agriculturists 
are well acquainted with all the improved imple- 
ments of Great Britain, and some of them have been 
introduced, especially in Holstein, Hanover and 



Westphalia; but, generally, speaking the ploughs, 
wagons, &c. are unwieldy and inefficient. Fish are 
carefully bred and fattened in some places, especi- 
ally in Prussia, and poultrv is every where attended 
to, particularly in the neighborhood of Vienna. The 
culture of forests likewise receives particular atteo- 
tion in that country as well as in France. The com- 
mon agriculture of Germany Is every where improv- 
ing. Government, as well as individuals, hare form- 
ed institutions for the instruction of youth in its 
principles. The Imperial Society of Vienna, the 
Georgical Institution at Presburg, and that of Pro- 
fessor Thaer, in Prussia, may be numbered among 
recent institutions of this description. 

JigricuHme in Italy. The climate, soil and sor- 
face of Italy are so various as to have given rise to 
a greater diversity of culture than is to be founa in 
the whole of Europe besides. Corn, grass, butch- 
er^s meat, cheese, butter, rice, silk, cotton, wine, oil 
and fruits of all kinds are found in perfection in this 
fertile country. Loudon asserts that only one-fifth of 
the surface of Italy is considered sterile, wbile only 
a fifth of the surface of France is eonsidered fertile. 
The population of Italy is ^eater, in proportiOB to 
its surface, than that of either France or Great 
Britain. Among the writers on the rural eeonony 
of Italy are, Arthur Toun|;, in 1788, Sigismondi, in 
1801, and Chateauvieux, in 1813. — In Lomhaiily, 
the lands are generally farmed br mUaifen (fron 
metd, half.) The landlord pays the taxes and re- 
pairs the buildings. The tenant provides cattle, im- 
plements and seeds, and the produce is di?ided. 
The irrigation of lands in Lombardy,ii a remarkable 
feature of Italian husbandry. All canals taken 6em 
rivers are the property of the state, and may be 
carried through any man*s land, prorided tbej do 
not pass through a garden, or within a certain dis- 
tance of a mansion, on paying the Taloo of the ground 
occupied* Water is not only employed for grass 
lands (which, when fully watered, are mowed fonr 
and sometimes &vt times a year, and in some cases, 
as early as March,) but is conducted between the 
narrow ridges of corn- lands, in the hollowa between 
drilled crops, among vines, or to flood lands, to the 
depth of a foot or more, which are sown with rice. 
Waltris also used for depositing a surface of mod, 
in sone places where it is charged with that mate- 
riaL The details of watering, for these and other 
purpo^s, are given in various works, and collected 
in thostof Professor Re. In general, watered fainds 
let at OD^ third higher price than those not irrigated. 
The imjlements and operations of agriculture in 
Lombard) are both imperfect. The plough is a 
rude contrirance, with a handle IS or 14 feet long. 
But the catty are fed with eitraordinary care. Tliey 
are tied up it stalls, bled once or twice, cleaned and 
rubbed with \il, afterwards combed and brnsbed 
twice a day. Their food in summer is clover or 
other green heliage; in winter, a miitore of elm- 
leaves, clovcr-ha^ and pulverized walnut-cake, over 
which boiling wg^er is poured, and bran and salt 
added. In a short^ime, the cattle cast their hsir, 
grow smooth, roundand fat, and so improved as to 

double their value to.f he butcher The tomato or 

love-apple {solanum ^eovergicum,) so extensively 
used in Italian cooke^, forms an article of field- 
culture near Pompeii, lad especially in Sicily, from 
whence it is sent to Na|ies, Rome and several towns 
on the Mediterranean se^ 

(Agriculture of the United States of America to 'be 

inserted in (V nest.) 



Cider. — The past seasori|ias 
the making of this wholes 
county. One individual info 
made two hundred and thirty 
disposed of at one dollar and 
five eents, per barrel. Some yea^ 
in town, at seven doUan a harr 



been favorable to 

beverage in this 

us, that he has 

which he has 

dollar and twenty 

aineo. It was sold 

CoLiMoJom. 
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SUGAR. 

We were led into an error in our notice, lail 
Week of tbe planlalion of Mr. Preslon, by a mislake 
or Ibe gentlemen from nhom ne derived Ihc infoi- 
naiion, lupposing tbal odq batlerj, as il ia lechni- 
cttlly termed, or Ibe juice, ihal a sel of boilers con- 
tains, nould mnke a Logehead, whereas it will make 
bul bslf thut quanlilv. 

We are now enabled, in some degree, to redeem 
our promise lo obtain addilional information, rc- 
■ pecling Ibis very flallering eiperimenl in the raa- 
ouraciure of sugar. On Ibis plantation about 135 
acres were Eullivaled in cane, of which 35 wi 
terved for seed- The rowi were six feet apa 
corn planted between them. Tho unusually 
Trosts on the 13lh and 14lh of Oct. prevented tbe 
cane from maturing, end rendered it necessary lo 
reject much, thut would have made sugar, bnd il 
Dot been toucbed by tbe frost — besides the season 
throughout has been considered pecubarly unfavora- 
ble. Owing to Iheao concurrent circumitances, the 
produce certainly does not exceed one half of what 
may be expected in ordinary seasons, wiib a differ- 
ent mode of cultivation, yet il will equBl 
(lOOOlbs.) to Ibe acre, a quantity which we believe 
will richly reward tbe labor and industry of Ibc ag- 
riculturist. 

It is difficult to conceive why tbe emigrants, from 
Virginia and tbeCarolinas, should give thepreferenee 
to the comparatively unproductive and insalubrious 
regions of Arkansas and Missouri, when they have 
belbre tbem Ibe practical results of tbe enterprise 
of our citizens, who have chosen this beautiful 
country for their homes; but such is Ibe fact, if the 
accounts can be credited of the unceasing tide of 
population, that is roiling westward. 

ft is lo be regretted that people who visit Ihii 
country, cannot divest themselves of their preju- 
dices, as well as tbe poetic fancies of orange and cit- 
ron groves in the "sunny south," These things are 
not (o be had without being planted and reared. — 
Our magnificent forests, so beautiful to lovers of the 
picturesque, often cause those lo turn away ditfaeBr- 
lened, who come prepared ta find them interspersed 
by fountiiin and waterfall, or rather without previ- 
ously having reflected that years of labor would be 
required to remove Ihem oul of tbe way of the ag- 

Our soil has bern a stumbling block lomany, an 
enigma which could not be solved, for it *ai unrea- 
aonable to suppose that land, differing fom that on 
Ibe Potomac, Ibe Pedee, or the CunPerland, {ac- 
carding; to tbe different districts to wticb Ibe indi- 
viduals had been accustomed) and >i which sand, 
certainly predominates, could be ferile. The luiu- 
rianl and waving harvest, every wlere visible, have 
often been, in contequence, set d'Wn as purely ac- 
cidental, as soraelliing uiinatura'and not to be de- 
pended upon; yet those best ■cquainied with the 
country, believe ihal the pre-ailing cbaracleriitic 
of our soil ia belter adapted lb-nan J otherto tbe na- 
ture of our climate, Htid a n^rpelual succession, in 
mid-summer, of sunshine ai5 showers, 

I [ TailahiOMi pa. 

POT/TOES. 

I. ry of Ansrica gave lo the civiliied 



Virginia, to support tevtn miUiona of people, and 
annually (o produce a considerable surplus of pro- 
visions for exportation- Wherever the potato is 
used as a substitute for bread, at leaal one half ihu 
expense of that article of food is saved. To ii 
crease its use, and to make il as much as' possible 
substitute for other kinds of food, must, then, be a 
object worthy of more atleoHon than il has, hilhei 
to, received. We know of no means to do this, so 
certain, as that of improving Ihequalily of polaloes, 
intended for Ibe table, so that they shall be prefer- 
red to other food. Every person of observation is 
aware of the fact, that when be dines at a (able 
where Ibe potatoes are dry and farinaceous, so 
a fork can hardly be put into them without causing 
them to fall in pieces, the bread lies neglected, and 
much leas meat is eaten in proportion. Bul, where 
the potatoes are wet and heavy, they, in lurr 
bul sparingly eaten, while the bread and meal have 
lo make up the deficiency. Good polaloes ar* 
versaliy liked, and, if every family was to he 

limes supplied wilh tbem, we are satisfied, c 

dering the various modes in which they may be pre- 
pared for tbe lable, at a trilling expense, that Ihey 
would furniih a much greater portion of the suste- 
nance of our population than they now do 
that, thereby, a considerable reduction in the c< 
living would be effected. 

In cuKivatiog polaloes for the table, allhough the 
productiveness of ihe kind used is worthy of consi- 
deration, yet it is of hut secondary importance. If, 
for instance, one kind yields 15 or 30 per cent, less 
than another, and yet ia eo much better in quality, 
(bat Iwiee the quantity is used, it is more profitable 
to raise Ihem than the others, because, every extra 
bushel that is need, makes a saving of nearly its 
«hole cost, in Ihe value of other food for which il 
s subalituted,— JtfoM. Spy. 



CULTURE OF CORN. 
Skinner, is requeatrd |o republish (he 



lunication of Dr. Muse, upon his mode of cullii 
ig corn, referred to in his letter published in 
armerof ihe 18th December, as being contained 

I one of the old numbers of the same work thi; 

ii^uest is made because many of the present sub- 
;ribers to that work are not in possession of Ihe 
work eo far back. A Sdbechibki 

Extract from. Ihe Rtporl of the ^atuiid Cattle Show 
and Fmr—heid by tbe Maryland ^gritvltural So- 
ciety for the JVetUrtt Shore of Maryland, agnta- 
bly to appointmtal at Carrell't Point. 
DciR Sir, Cmairidge, Otl. 4. 1857. 

Last winler. some gentlemen, enlcrtainiog Ihi 
same sentiments nith myself, of the propriety of 
cultivating less land with more attention, in pre- 
to more land with less attention, dtlermined 
eopstako on 5 acres of corn, free to all Ihe 
farmers of the county who would (brow in fS each, 
to be laid out in a silver plate for tbe victor. Un- 
forlunalely only six entered for the race; unfortu- 
nately, too, my corn was planted four weeks after 
theiri, and the drought of a month fell directly upon 
Ihe first shooting, (as il Is called,) or earing of mine, 
which I had planted in a manner novel here, (I once, 
The discov ry of Ansrica gave lo the civiliied some years ago, saw the mode described, or nearly 
world, in Ibe potato, af acquisition of more impor- eo.) Upon my Gve acrea I had twelve thousand 
tance than the jiosseBfon of all her mines of silver stalks lo the acre. My land was laid off in doable 
and gold. The ease nd facility wilh which thisve- drill, 13 inches apart, lands ii feel apart, and eo 
getable is produced, be quantity which may be oh- throughoul, and the stalks in these lines about 13 
lained on a comp»a''''ely small ponion of land, inches apart— making a regular series of isosceles 
raluable fopertiee as an article of food, triangles. My ground was moat perfectiv putverii- 
, ed by the plough, roller, harrow, and ecarifier, be- 



holh for man and 'Caat, are of so much importance, 
that Ibe introdut'on of its culture may justly be 
considered as a <ew era in the nnnals of domestic 
economy. It ia'i 'be potato that Ireland owes her 
rapid increase ■> populalion, and that, il is, which 
enables her, o' > lerriloiT leu tbaD bair the lise of 



fore planting, When tbe com was six or eight 
Incbeshigh,! W-;iIoujAe<lit verydeep.and let the 
earth remain unrelumed till I supposed the roots 
had descended under tbe furougb; which was my 
object, that in caw of drought (he depth of the 



rool might supply the moisluic. which would be so 
eilravagantly demanded by Ihe excessive number 
of plants. These are the only peoiliaritieS attend- 
ing my experiment, and the ground was cullirated 
in extremes; my corn had seasonable weather and 
made a growth of twelve feet high, and aa large 
stalks as could be desired; but unfortunately, at Ihe 
very crisia of/nfcli^eotion, a drouahl commenced 
and continued aboul one month. The effects upon 
my thick growth you may imagine; my neighbours 
predicted Ifaat I would make none; and I tbink I 
would have made (hut for this mishap,) CAy per 
ceni. more. As il is, I ought to be satisGed, having 
swept the stake. 

I enclose a slaiement of the product of Ihe five 
acres; and also of len acres, and will thank you to 
exhibit Ibeni to the committee on crops, at your 
cattle show; and whether I be or nol, Ibe successful 
candidate for Ihe five or ten acre premium, or both. 
or neither, I feel gratified that under the most un- 
favorabl-; circumstances of wealber, I have convinc- 
ed many obstinate farmers of their error— ouod eral 
daidtratum. 

Yoo will perceive that I have had all ihese mai- 
lers verified on oalh; and this full authentication 
ought to ho for ever required by your board; nor 
does il imply suspicion, but it will mnke Ihe over- 
seers more particular, and the owners perhaps also; 
and il goes abroad upon a firmer basis than a looiB 
letter of conjecture. 

Tbe board generally prefer lo possess Ihe node 
of cullivation. You will please to use this as may 
best suit their views. Yours, respectfully, 

J. S, Skinreb, Esq, Joseph E. Mosb. 

Dorchester eaunty, to wit— Oct. 8, 1827. 

Joseph E. Muse deposelb that be accurately sur- 
veyed and measured Ibe ground from which John 
Wheeler, his overseer, swears he oblalned Ibe corn 
below mentioned; and that the one measurement 
contains five acres precisely, and Ihe other measure- 
ment ten acres to ihe beet of his knowledge. 

Taken and certified by me, a justice of the peace 
for tbe county aforesaid. Jimes Hovstoh. 

John Wheeler deposelb Ihat Ihe corn which grew 
on the above named grounds Ibis season, measured 
as follows, to wit. ON the five acres, foar hundred 
and forty-nine bushels and one half bushel and one 
half peck of shell corn, or ninety bushels per acre 
wanting a half peek— and on the ten acres, seven 
hundred and sixty bushels of shell corn, or seventy- 
"X bushels per acre. 

Taken and cerlified by me, ■ justice as afore 
mentioned. J»»iei Hoitstom. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
SUBDUING AND CROPPING PEAT LAND. 
&c. 
Mb. Fessbndkk,— [ noticed in yotir last week's 
paper an inquiry whelher any of the cullivated 
grasses will grow on a peat, or vegetable soil.— 
Also, whether flowing in winter is prejudicial to 
such grasses? 

lome experiments of my own I can answer 
at bottom is an excellent bottom for herds 
grass, 

The land should first be thoroughly drained; all 

Ihe vegetable matter on Ihe surface should tfaen be 

pared and burnt, and the ashes spread evenly over 

the ground. 

Tbe seed should he sown in August if passible, 

id a good crop may be obtained the next season, 

1 have seen more than three tons to the acre,— No 

grain should he sown with Ihe grass seed in auch 

lands, because Ibe grass seed will not take roo( so 

well with grain, and because a crop of grass will 

be much the most valuable of the two. 

If the meadow will bear th« tread of cattle tb' 
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labor of paring and burning will be mucli Ucililaled 
bj the use or a paring pluugii. Sucli a ploush lb 
made much like other plougha, but wilhoul a uioulil 
board; so (hat the furrow in not turned over, but 
caraplelely cut apart, l-j be turned over by ite hoe. 
The share of the plough should be abarp as aii aie, 
knd should branch out on each side of the chip, >o 
ks [o be capabU of culling a slice l8 inches wiile. 
But you shoulil never aim lo cut one more than hall 
(hat width. You will then be prclly sure lo eul 
clean, and will be able lo aubverl ihe sod with more 
ea»e. 

Ifthethare and coulter be sharp, one yoke of 
oieu will draw Ihe plough through ihe very lou^b- 
«al grtMOB, cranberry unea, laurel or arauli bushes. 
Turn the sods in June, and pile them in heaps and 
burp Ibem in August, or as soon as they are dry 
enoucb. Tho cost of seediog doren an acre in thie 
way need not eiceed iW; and a sprinkling of peal 
•sbes once in Iwu years, say H or 10 bushels lo tho 
kcre, will insure the continuance of a good crop. 

Tha belter you burn the belter your crop- A 
bushel of good peat will make nearly half a bushel 
of asbcH; and a cord of peal, vull cured, is worth as 
much for fuel sa a cord of oak wood. 

As lo flowing Ihe land io winter, i csn say I ne*er 
tcnew good bay oblaioed aflerwarda lor any long 

Lands may bs flatbed in sumuier, spring, or fa 
fur iwo or three days at a lime withoul detrimei 
but should be drained again as soon as (be turbid 
Waters have deposilcd Iheir riches in the soil. — 
Even Ihe foul meadow gra«s, Ibal delights so much 
in tDoisture, is soon destroyed bj continued Bowing- 

Tbe frosts of winter seem essential lo obtain good 
hay. They seem lo effectuate something Bioro Ihan 
■nerelj the shifting of Ihe position of every parti- 
cle of the soil, and thereby answering ibe purpose 
of a good ploughing and harrowing. Else why " 
the hay of our norlhera Hales so much superior 
that of the touifaern? 

Why do the cities of the South send annually lo 
the North; to Maine; for a supply of bay? 

ProTJdence has given us, along with our long, 
cold winters, not only a much better kiad of fod- 
der, but a Kreater supply. 

Wet lanSs will not produce sweet hay; by ma- 
nuring highly you may obtain bay on wel groundi 
Jn the Aiaie of herds grass and clover, but il is sliii 
Nwodeta nay. But well drained meadows will pro- 
<luce as sweet hay with proper culture as any upbnn 
Mil- Yours, very reipeclfully, 

yramingham, Dtc. 25. W. B. 

WHITE FLINT WHEAT. Slc. 

Mk. Scunixa: 

Deaf Sir, — Several years since there was inlro 
duced "hereabouts" through Ihe agency ol the late 
John Haywood, Esq. a good deal of the much talk- 
ed of "whitejliiit wheat," the same eiceltent genllc- 
man also brought amongst us, Cobbel's valuable 
breed sf hogs. 

la regard lo tho wheal, most of our farmers and 
planters, aie now in Ibe habil of cullivaling it in 
preference (o other lorU, and if Ihey hare nul dis- 
covered in it, any solidity of slalk, he. still ihey 
perceive il lo possess such valuable qualities as oc- 
casions them to eMeem il highly. Wiih us il is lit- 
11b if any aSecled with Ihe rust, and the other pes- 
liferous and destructive maladies which assail Ihe 
wheat crops in most parts. 

As to the bogs, crossed with our lung bow backed, 
long legged breed, ihey are excellent, if tnakt$ ex- 
ttlUat pork. 

We were all much exhilarated by seeing quoted in 
your last quotalions from ibe Liverpool prices cur- 
rent, thai coltoD had been sold at 13 els. the pound, 
since then we have heard oolhing further. 

Mokt truly yourti. Etc. 

JVev Year'* day, 1830. Samuci.. 



It is with. pleHsure thai I send you this liille com- 
municalion forinserlion in your valuable pHper,cDn- 
idering that il might be useful in your part of Ihe 
country. Very respecifully, 

AkDKEW PlBMENTIER- 
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As the public altenlion Is now much given to 
rearing silk worms, and Ibe mulberry tree, some ob- 
servations about ihe Silky Swallow- Wort {Aiclcpiai 
Syriaea) 1 think would be acceptable. Thai ph 
very common in Ihis country, growing apotilani 
ly along Ihe hedges, fences, and roads, also in u 
livaled grounds, ils properties are worth much 
lention than is paid to ibeircullivalion, and 
re of poor soil, where they do belter than In 
id planted wilh the division of roots in April 
September, three or four Inches under Ihe ground, 
id the rows three feel aparl on both sides. ARer 
ree years the acre will be enlirely covered, and 
the product will begin from the following year after 
the planlBlion; the ground wants no cullivalion, Ihis 
plant destroys the most part of the grass, and suffers 
iihing of Ibe severity of the winter- Their pods 
niain a fine silky down, which could be mixed 
wilh great advantage wilh raw silk, ilai, cotton, oi 
wool; soft and light hats have been made of il, alsi 
stockings, flannels, clolbsj excellent paper was madi 
France wilb Ihe slalk of Ihe plants, also eonimoi 
en, and cables; these last belter than some madi 
wilh common hemp. This down makes very gooi 
pillows and beds, being very elastic and tight; Ihey 
make eicelleut oil with the seeds, and Ihey have 
made wilb success io France, several experiments ol 
extracting a brown sugar from their flowers- 



its berries being while, rather larger, and a lilUa 
oval, [t musl not be confused wilb Ihe saavignon, 
which is a very disiinci fruil. I'his vine must bs 
the variety of the Meunier described and figured by 
some authors wilh white berries, and also called by 
others White Miller grape. The fruil is sweet and 
agreeable In flavour, and makes passable wioe. 
The vine will ibrive in a meagre soil and is not rea- 
dily injured by frosl, but when Ihe blossoms are de- 
stroyed by il 'hey are not renewed Ibal seasOD. It 
is generally cultivated in French vineyards, ud Is 
not subject lo a bli°;ht of ils bloisoms- 

WHITE SAUVIGNON.— Pa- Cat. No. 106. 

Sauvignon, Ouh. Servigntn. 

Saugignon btanc. Suarin. 

SaUBignen- Fii. 



(From 



"Prince's Trealise on the Vine.") 
WINE GRAPES. 
(CoDcluded from p. S32.) 
MEUNIER, DuH.— Pb. Cat. No. 99. 
Maurilton- Taeottni. Jtfeunier d sainJ noir. 

FroTOtnti. Farineux noir. 

Hetnaii. JVoitin. 






10 nigra rofwuls. 



Vilis lutMriula; 
This variety has considerable affinity lo Ihe Cata- 
lan. Its leaves are trilobate, Ihe two lateral ones 
being crenale; when young Ihey are covered with 
white down, whieh easily distinguishes ibem, from 
which circumslanee Ibis vine has acquired the title 
here adopted. The cluster is shorl and thick, com- 
posed of round black berries, which are of good 
size and set rather close; the juice is pleasant, 
flparkling. and vinous. It is pretty common in 
French vineyards, and is cultivated on account ol 
yielding good crops, and eodurin^ for a long period. 
Il succeeds besi in sandy and hghl soils, but will 
floorish in almost any open and dry location. It is 
ery hardy, of easy culture, ripens here early 
September, and answers very well as an early table 
grape. Some English authors stale thai it takes ils 
e from Miller who raised it froai seed, but the 
ich give a better reason for ils title as mcolioo- 
ed above, and thev are no doubt correct. 
5AVAG«IEN BLANC, Duh. 
Meunier blane. Matinii. 

JHeunier A mint blane. Uai-blane. 

WhUt M\Uer grape. 
Vitia lubhinuU, uvd cTaud, ocina albv, lutiwala. 
This variety differs from Ihe preceding by the 
inor lobe* of the leavea being more distmcl, and 



Maurillon blane, erroneously- 
Vitia wroJiBO, ednU minoriim, aeulij,^iio-oltiiKj, dutciNt- 

The leaves of ibis vine are scarcely lobed at all, 
but the indentures are pretty deep and very regular. 
The bunch is short, formed of ralher small berries, 
which are while approaching lo ayellow hoe, more 
particularly on ihe sunny side, where al the period 
of maturity they are covered with small brick co- 
loured points of remaritable appearance. Tbii 
vine was formerly far more common in the French 
vineyards Ihan it is al Ihe present day. As the fruit 
possesses much perfume, il imparls lo the wine a 
peculiar character; and not being greatly soogbl 
after, the culture of this vine has been eonsequently 
neglected. II ripens here early in September. I 
have a variety received from an American colteelion 
under the name of Red Sauvignon; but as I do not 
perceive such an one named in Ihe French cata- 
logues, I presume there must be some error in re- 
gard lo il, and thai it is synonymous with aoiM vi- 
'iety known under a different title. 

LE MOURVEGUE, Dob. 

Mourvedf. Jdoumbrt. 

Villi nrofina; acinii nigria, vuducriiui, TolimiH$, iliiliilws 

This variety is very common in Ihe north-wesi 
part of France, wfaere it is known by different li> 
ties. It ia not preferred by those who are putic*- 
hrty teiaciout of the qualily of the wine, and an 
regardlas of the quantity of the produce; the ber- 
ries are Uaek, round, of pleasant taste and mcdviin 

MOURVEDE FARINOUS.Ddh. 
Vitis icrotina icinii tuiinnplia,nigrii, rohmdii,^. — Gonna. 
This varitfy only differs from Ihe preceding In 
its berries, wifch are larger, and have an appear- 
ance as if dused over. These two varieties ar« 
among Ihe choiiest for making wine, and arw not 
less agreeable foi the lable. As Ihey are late in the 
period of vegelalKn, ihey are very hardy, and sue- 
ceed readily io locdiijes exposed to cold and ho- 
midily. Their juio is high coloured and aweel. 
and is in France Diikb used io making a kind ol 
domestic ratafia, whici is much sought after, Mp*- 
ciallj when il is prepared wilh care. 



(From the New^ingland Farmer.) 
THE CANKER WORM. 
Ma. Febsehdeh — The rring before last, I dis- 
covered a few canker woriii on my apple, quince, 
cherry, plum, and elm Irea, and determined to 
prevent their increase, by cicnmencing lo tar tba 
trees early in Ihe following firing; but late in the 
afternooo of Ihe 17lh of No^mber, I discovered 
Ihe miller, or mate iniecl, ftyii^ about my garden 
act orchiird, and immediately had several appla 
trees surrounded by bells of lar, k ascertain whetb- 
er the gnibi or females, would pas up, during tba 
nighl. In the morning many werefound caugbl ia 
the lar, and I was fearful ihat ihca liille, but d»: 
siruclive enemies, bad stolen ■ marct upon nei kad 
readflted «U atlempti to dwck thnirc>ffif ift lb* 

\ 
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, UMvailing. I nentiuoed (bis unexpected 
lent to leveral old riirmeri, who Hated, thai 
Mctt which appeared in the autumn, either 
t deposit an; egga,<ir that (he; were preveal- 
n ever hatching b^ the »e»ere ftotlt of wjn- 
id that there waa no injurf to be apprehend- 
the treea wen thoroughl; taired (he neil 
, to prevent the Bscent of the insecta kl that 
I. Tbii was railhfully done; the work having 
^mmenced the moment (he ground beg! *' 
knd vast numbers were caught; ail, in 
attempted to pass up, and 1 concluded my 
)b wai cumptela. Long after (he treei had 
d not a canker worm was to be aeen^ when, 
Bly, in May, ihey appeared in »ftst numbers; 
ny trees, cTery leaf was occupied by aeveral, 
large portion of niy orchard was nearly alriji- 
■ its foliafEe. These, beyond all douhl, were 
fspring of autumnal parents; and it became 
it that the (reel must be defended against 
noTements, lit that seaion, as well at the ver- 
id I made arrangements for that purpose. Un 
th October, I commenced larring, but no in- 
here discovered, until the evening of (he SOlb, 
I tar became hard very soon, it was necessary 
eat the process orten, and when the weather 

g il only when the ground was frozen, 
10 cold as to prevent the movement of the 
I. This was continued until the Sth of De- 
ri after which none appeared. 
I greatest number were caught on (he nighlof 
lb of November. The day and eveaiog were 
and misty, but during the night il cleared off 
ind the eround was froKeu id (be tnorDiog, an 
eep; >till, to my astonishment, at soon as 
)te, the insects, which had attempted to 
and were an the bark heiow the tar, or on the 
] round the trunks of the trees, became actire, 
e female* commenced depositing their eggs- 
were found on the end of my apia 
[posed (o the sun; others on the feec 
a that hung over it, near an apple t 
ber, which had cither laid their eggi, or were 
act of doing it. This I brought in, and hung 
d after the grub* had died, there were found, 
liuk?, eleven deposits of eggs. 
UDted 356 insects which were caught in (hi 
the barb under it, and oo the ground, close 
trunk of an apple tree. Having collecled le- 
deposit) of eggs from the trees and other ti- 
ls, I eiamined them with a microscope, and 
they conlnined from 313 to 338 each, averag- 
: least 315. Among the 35ti ioseets above 
, were 36 males, leaving 390 female*, which 
have produced 49,450 canker norma on one 
r Ihej had all ascended, and deposited (heir 

the evening of the lOlb of November, I 
it several males and females into ray library, 
aced them on paper, under glasses. During 
enoon of the 13lh, one of them commenced 
the eggs, which were very syicmetricallj ar- 
I in parallel lines, of unequal lengths, forming 
gular figure, whose area, like most of those I 
ixamined,was about (he tenth of a square 
nd contained 331 eggi. Perceiving that Ihe 
f eggs were rapidly formed, ( made use of a 
witness Ihe process, and discovered (ha( aii 
leposiled in two minutes. They are in form 
inverted frustum of a cone, or ralber of a 
die spindle, with semi^-pberical botiom* and 
r convex lops; one fiflielh of ao inch in di- 
■, and little le-is than two fiflieths in hei|rht. 
covered with a riecid substance, when first 
I. Ibal suddenly hardens on exposure to the 
!j are altached to each oiher, and to the sur- 
I which 'hey are placed, and so firmly, that I 
■evenit cluster* of eggs, on the twigs of apple 
in November, which must have been deposit- 



ed last spring or the preceding autumn, a* the lar- 
vse had escaped. 

The insect*, like many other*, take no food either 
in the winged or cbrysati* dale, but in the larvc 

After Ihe canker worms have grown lo the full 
size, (hey descend, by a very delicate fibre, like 
that of (he spider, and eater (be earth, (o the depth 
of (hree or four inches, where they change to the 
chrysalis state, and remain until the last of Uctober, 
or (he following spring, when ihe perfect insects ap- 
pear and commence the process of propagating 
(heir species. The females are apterous, or wing- 
less; but being furoished with tii tegs, they ascend 
the trees with coneidcrable facility, and seek posi- 
tions near (he exiremities of the small branches for 
placing their eggs. The males, most genenliy, are 
seen crawling up among the females, at the same 
time flullering their wings lo aid their movements, 
and OGcasiunally (aking high and distant flights. 

II appeared to me, that the proportion of males 
to Ihe females was less this autumn (ban last spring. 

The wings of some of the males are while, and 
others of a dark ash color, while a portion of the 
larrs are green, and others nearly black. Does the 
color of the larva designate the future sex, or the 
dark and light colored males? 

As to the best mode of preventing the ravages of 
Ihis most deslruc'.ive insect, 1 am unable to decide. 
Tarring (he tree is certainly effectual, if (horoughly 
done, in Ihe autumn and spring. 

J. LowcLi., Esq. to whom we are indebted for 
much useful information on all the branches of ru- 
ral economy, think* lime a perfect remedy. His 
mode of applying it, besides destroyiog the larvK 
of the canker worm, is highly beneficial to the tree* 

Dr, SrorroBD, represents the applicatioD of the 
metcuriat ointment, commonly eallea Dhgvenlum, as 
a complele barrier to the ascent of the grubs, or fe- 
male*. It is spread on strips of woollen cloth, or 
list, which are bound round (he lreca.j^ 

There are numerous other modj) wbieb have 
claimed attention; but the lait i* Ihe most simple, 
and if, from mulliplied experiments, it shoold be 
found to be effectual, i( will take precedence, a* i( 
is not very expensive, can be eaaily applied, and 
does not require to be renewed for the *ea*on. 

We have four moat troubleiome and destructive 
enemies lo encounter in our orchards: — the Borer, 
which fells the tree*; Ihe Ctnker worm, and Ca- 
terpillar, which devour the leave*, and Ihe Curcu- 
lio, which preys upon the fruit All are formidable, 
but the last appear* to bid defiance lo the warfare 
of (be cultivator, Hill il is hoped, that some meth- 
od will yel be diicovered to destroy them; that of 
Dr. TiLTOH is deserving of altentioo, and, if faith- 
fully adhered lo, will at least diminiib (be number, 
and may ultimately exterminate the racc> 
Very reapeclfully. 

Tour most obedient servant 

H. A. S. DaiBBDBB. 

BHmttt Plate, Du. 14, lSt>. 



I substance was nodced in aevenl of our newapa- 

ril, 1811 

some cucumbers, one' pumpkin seed." On the SEltE 
Seiileniber folloiving, i called do several of my 
nei-libor* to assist in galherinit and witnessing It* 
(Tudiiciions— the result was a* follows: 44 pumpkin* 
iM^i^tiing 1040 lbs.; the length of the vine, ioclud- 
ing it!< branches, IDS rods, or 17S9I feet— cireum- 
ference of (he vine's stem QJ incbea. Ten of the 
large*! pumpkiot weighed 9-i3i lbs.; viz., IS9, I96i, 
97, 94, 91, 90, 90, Te, 64, 60 lbs., the remalDing 
thirty-four weighed together 116j lbs. The noted 
tornado of 33d September so much injured Ihe vine, 
that 1 considered il uteles* lo leave the pumpkio* 
any longer on it, notwithstanding it was in ita mott 

I nourishing stata at the commencement of the gale. 

I The vine was spread on a grass plat, back of my 
house as il was measured, where it remained for 
public inspection from three to foor weeks. Oo tho 
the 14th morning after it was so spread. I di»cover- 
ed twenty fresh blossoms on it. The month of Oc- 
(ober was remarkably mild, and judging by the tit- 
pearance of (he vine, could it have remained in the 
ground undislurlted through Ihe seasoo, ita product 
would have been increased at least filly per cent 

I raised also in the same garden the past leawn. 
a French turnip, which weighed 30 lbs. 10 oa, after 
being closely 'trimmed. It was taken out of iJia 
ground in Ihe month of September. 

Respectfully your obedient servaol, 

J. JoBmoa. 
.Aiwlf OUy, Jfm tandn Ct. CMk Dtt. 8, IBtS. 



(Fron the New Knglaud Faroier.) 
PUMPKINS. 

Mb. Editor, — I observed in your New England 
Farmer of 4th insl. an arlicle headed, -Yankees 
beat this if you cani" from the New fork Evening 
Post, giving a ststemerU made by Mr.W. W, Tay- 
lor, of Taylorsville, Va. of his having raised in his 
garden the past summer, amongst some beets, three 
pumpkin vine*, whirh produced 43 pumpkin* that 
came (o malurily, weighing 1899ilbs. the large*! of 
which weighed GT j Ibi-; beside* Iheie a number that 
did not ripen. 

Being a native of New England, and in ponei- 
*ion of feel* that slilt give to her the palm, I have 
been induced on reading Ihe above, to give yon the 
following atalement Th publicatioo, nolwilhalanding 



ACORN SQUASH. 
S. Reynold*. Esq. of Montgomery, N. V. gives Ihe 
following account of Ihe Acorn Squaab, in a let- 
ter to G. Thorbnm and Son. 
Tbi* plant certainly deserve* lbs attealion of 
every gardener. It is a fntX bearer, and Ihe fruit 
i* large and valuable. The meat ia Goer, tweeter, 
and make* a more delicion* pie than any alkar 
pumpkin, and -keep* good mueb longer. I have 
had them quite aoond in FebruatT. Bui Ibal which 
renders them ao eminently useful for garden culti- 
vation, ia, they never fail to prove an effeclnaL 
bribe for the yellow buf which *a often destroy* 
our earljr plinled encumber and melon plants. 

Tbi* *qaB*h ha* a very large and aueculent aeed 
leaf, and if their (eed* ere plaated liberally willi 
the cucomt»er and melon, the in*eet prefer* feeding 
upoo Ihem, and will wholly neglect tbe other. 

Pora nomber of year* past. I hav« proleetod my 
chosen plants from the depredation of tbi* hungry 
foe by thia cheap and liiople expedient, and can 
therefore with tbe utmost confidence reeommead it 
to others for the *anie beneficial purpose. [If. £. F. 



KA9XBS* SBPAmSBUUn. 



SoraamaiTT or Wrr md TiLasT ovaa mbrb 

I had been dining with a French gentleman in 
one of Ihe Cafea of (he Palais Royal, inlendiag after- 
wards lo visil the Italian Opera. My friend, howe- 
ver, persuaded me to accompany him to Ihe Marais, 
where I should hear, he said, an excellent concert, 
meet with *ome lovely women, and, if 1 pleased, 
might have a chat with Ihe old lady of the house, 
who wa*, he added as witty, sprightly, and amiable 
as a young less of eighteen. "She i* certainly very 
ugly," he continued, ''but al ber age, you know, 
that i* ornitle eonsrquence," K was, perhaps, Ibl* 
laller remark which prevented me aaking hei name; 
and a* my friend never mentioned it, I was ushered 
into her presence without even inquiring to whom I 
had come to pay a vi;ii. The aparlmeat* were ele- 
gantly rurai*hed; (here wer« aome forty or fifty 
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«on« preienF, and BinoDg Ihem half a do2en very 
handsome feoislM. Oa eaitiog m; ejea od (be lad)' 
of the haute, who was sitling in a 1arg« arm chair, 
1 *ra* struck with feelingi I cannot easily describe. 
Her face absolulel/ lerrified me; it was a sallow 
wrinbled, sharp, sarcastic Tisagej her eyes were 
small black and brilliant: Ihey were perhaps fine 
flfes, and would have been tbcugbt to, bad they 
been found in any other head; ther shone tike (hoiie 
of a toad. I made up my mind to remain but a 
short time, and cbat with the prettiest woman I 
could find in tbe room, in order to drive from my 
IbouEhts, this more than disagreeable countenance. 
1 bad already approached Mile. Crneallne S., one ot 
the beauties of Paris, and wa« about to address her, 
wlieo my Triend who introduced me, suddenly came 
lip and said that the old lady wished to speak to me^ 
1 followed him with great reluctance — be absolutely 
dragged me to the odious chair. 

HoweTcr, ( summoned up courage, and almost 
turned aside my face, when in a peculiarly soft. 
aweel voice, the ugly dame thus addressed me: "I 
know. Monsieur rAnglala, Ibat [ am eaaaing jou to 
make a great sacTifiee. You leave one of Ine prei* 
liest women in Paris for one of the most ugly — a 
young, for an old one; but you are the first £n- 
gtisbman 1 bare ever had the honour to see, or con- 
verse with. I hare beard a great deal atwut your na- 
tion; we were long enemies, but now we are friends: 
the history or Great Britain is familiar to me. I 



your dittinguiibed individuals J am acquainted 
with, — 1 mean only through the medium of newspa- 
pers, memoirs, &c. You have Just sustained an 
immense loss in the death of the Princess— Prin 
ceas— ." Here she besilated,ai if she had forgotten 
the name, and f added, perhaps rather in a loud 
voice, Charlotte — it was the first word 1 had uttered 
in her pretence. She was silent for a few second!; 
several persons who bad not overheard our conver- 
sation, but who caught the word Cbarlolle, turned 
round and stared at me. 

But this circiunstanee E hardly noticed 
time, it was only aOer my departure that the idea 
occurred to my mind. The old lady afterwards put 
several question* to me* respecting the lamented 
Prioceis.~She appeared dflighled with my obsei 
vationa. We continued conversing on various ti. 
pics. Her flattering, cncbautiog word* stole upon 
me, besides, I began to feel vain at (he decided pre- 
ference shown to me over the other part of the com- 
pany; and when the euncert commenced, I found 
on looking at my watch, that one whole hour hail 
itlipt away imperceptibly in the presence of out 
who, on my enlraace ialo the room, 1 conceived i I 
atmost impossible to face dnring five minutes. When 
I departed with my friend, I expressed to him hoiv 
much I had been delighted with the charming con- 
versation of the ugly old lady, who had^ade me 
forget all the pretty ones, But as yet, you havp 
not told me who the lady is, nor what is her name 
Aly friend burst into laughter, either at bis own or 
my absence of mind. "JUoii dieu.'" said he "que 
c'eit drole! What! you have been in herown house 
these three hours, one third of the time j'ou hate 
heeu in earnest coDvereation with her, and you did 
not know her name?'' — "how could IP" was my re- 
ply. "You were deeply engaged the whole evening 
in conversation with your female acquaintances; and 
as you omitted telling mq her name before you in- 
troduced me, it would have been a very eitraordi- 
nsry question to have put to any stranger." — "Foui 
OMt, nrifon," said be, "and I will now tell you her 
name,— [looking me IVill in the face.) Her name U 

." "Well!" continued i. "Her name is— 

Mile. Marat, the liiter of the celebrated man, or 
rather monster, of the revotution, to whose features, 
1 am (old, hers bear an cxlraoidinary resem- 
btuce." 



THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
Ponce De Leon, a Spanish .^llTenlu^e^, made a voyage 
in search of the Fountain of Vouth, which was fabled 
to be situated somewhere in Florida. 
Beguil'd by vision vain. 
Full long the Adventurer stretch'd his sail 
O'er seas unknown. 
Bound OD voyage wild and lone. 
The wond'fous fount to gain, 
B; Indian fable plac'd 

And land sequeatei-'d far in Ocean's trackless waste; 
The draught miraculous to fill, 
That chas'd of Age the wint'ry chill, 

And spite of Time, 
Made bright the brow once more; 
New vigor to Life's weai7 springs could give, 
And youth's blooming prime, 
Withailila joysreatorl. 
' Oh! fond (he hope! and wild the dream! 
Again on earth to find. 
To see again revive, 
The flowers Death- trodden, in Life's wear; way 

That glitter in its morning beam 
A space, Tair-ami ling with the hues of Hope; 
Thoae blooms that will not last, 

E'en then, when soft the dallying wind 
And laughing vernal season woo their stay, 
But See, a fragile race, the vision of a day, 
That do but hope 
To fade, and leave behind 
The tears that swell'd within their infant eyes, 
Aa if prophetic of the coming blast 
And changing skies; 
That leavs) no twilight gleam 
And sec no star arise. 
After their sun isacL 
01 rather sure in Lethe's stream, 

Twere happier to forget 
The Fast, and all the pangs Remembrance brings, 

Than the sad mockery to prove , 

Of youth, without it* joys renewed; 

O'er buried love; 
And Friendship losi to weep, and feel the blight 
Of Age, »naall its solitude, 
Without UB promia'd rest. 
Like cold Aurora over i-egions dead 

Wandering unblesti 
Where the pale Hours nor dewa nor blossoms shed: 
Hoping in vain the day that rises never 
With welcome light; 
Beauteous and lad, forlorn and reatless ever, 
Enfiron'd stilt by wildi of Death, and ever-during 
Night. LiHirs. 
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(From the American Almanack.) 
Emissions or CoHTiKanrai. Moncr. 
The advances made from the Treasury were prin- 
cipallv in a paper medium, which was called Conti- 
nentoj mmiey, and which in a abort time depreciated; 
the specie value of it is ^iven in the following esti- 
mate. The advances made at the Treasury of the 
United States in continental money, in old and new 
estimated aa follows, viz. 



DuUk 






In 1776 . . 20.064,666 66 

1777 . 46,436,933 01 

1778 . . 66.965.369 34 

1779 . 149,703,656 77 

1780 - . 82.908,390 47 891,536 80 

1781 11,408,095 00 1,179,349 00 



EsFENSB or THE RivDLtinauKT Wia. 
A» tbecommeree of the United States wu ioter 
rupted during the revolution, no revenue wa* taistd 
tram this branch of industry (o auslaJQ the great sad 
presaiog demands of the nation. Nor, indeed, had 
Congrea* power to levy a general Ux on eomneiee, 
this being the prerogative of the teveral Hates. The 
country itself, moreover, in (be midst of ao ororta- 
sive war, was not in a condition to cantrilnite peca- 
niary aid to the geaeral cause, and (he necoiaaiT re- 
sort of Congrea* was to loan* and paper money. Il 
is not posaible lo aeceruin with certainty the eapch- 
sei of the revolutionary war. An eitimate was made 
10 1790, by the Kegiiler of the T»«Mnrv. and far- 
nished to a committee of Congreaa. The fglloiniiE 
general abstract will show the results. 
The estimated amount of the expen- 
ditures of 1776 and 1770 is, io O'Ok. ssih. 
•?*=«'«' . . 80,064,666 U 

"" ■ 24,986,648 86 

1"8 . , . £4.399,488 SS 

"" ■ 10.784,690 6S 

"w ■ 8,000,000 00 

;"' - l,fl48,4«6 80 

13?! • ■ - 8,6S9,74S 8& 

-r w . . .«? • ■ 3,326,683 4S 

ToNov. 1st, 1784 . 648,695 6S 

Forming an amount total of #99,486,693 13 

The foregoing estimates, being confined to actinl 
Treasury payments, are exclasiva of tbo debts of 
the United Slates, which were incurred at varjoin 
period) for the support of tbo war, vnd should be 
taken into a general view of the eipfloaa there- 
of, via, "^ 
Army debt, upon eommisiionera' iMk- ink 
certificates . 11.080.576 1 
t or supplies furniabed by the citi- 
zens of the several stales, and 
for which certificates were issu- 
ed by the commisiioners . 8,733 635 fo 
For supplies furnished in tbequar- ' 
ter-master, commiasary, hos' 
pital, clothing, and marine de- 
partments, exclusive of the fo- 
raging ■ . . : 1,159,170 05 
t or supplies, on accoaols aellled 
at (he Treasury, and for which 
certificates were issued bf the 
Register 744.638 49 



067,476,541 45 (3,070,435 80 



By comparing this amount of paper money issued 
during the revoluiiou, with the estimate (below) of 
the total expense in specie dollars, it will be seen 
that the average deprceiation of the whole amount 
issued was nearly two-thirds of its originah value, i 



„ „ „ #16,708,009 75 

Dote. The loan-office debt form- 
ed a part of the Treasury ex- 
penditures. 

The foreign expenditures, civil, 
military, naval, and contingen- 
cies, amount, by computation, 
to the sum of . ^ #5,000,008 00 

The eipendilurei of the several 
slates, from the commencement 
of the war, to the establishment 
of peace, cannot he stated with 
any degree of certainty, be- 
cause the accounts thereof re- 
main lo be settled. But as the 
United Slate* have granted cer- 
tain sums for the relief of the 
several stales, to he funded by 
the general government, there- 
fore, estimate the total amount 
of aaid assumption, 91,000,000 00 

EstimatBdexpeDseoffhewBr,*pCcle ^188,193,703 DO 



The best thing to be doae whan advtnity pioebest 
not to sit down and cry, but U rlM Vti ud ttotk' 
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ENCVCLOPJilDlA AMERICANA. 
A popular dictionary of arti, acUncti, titeralvre, hit- 
tory, politia and biography, brought down to (fte 
praeat time; ineluding a eopiout coUtclion of origi- 
nal oTticla in American biogTa]Ai/; on the baiia of 
the leoenth tdUim of Iht Oermaa Convenation*- 
Lexieoit. EdUcd by Fraiieii Ltefier, auiiUd by t. 
iVtggUtKOTlh. 

The abova is the tille of a popular and bighlj 
meful work which ii forlhcoming. from the well 
emplDTBil and prolific press of Messrs. Carey, Lea 
BD<r Carey, of Philadelphia, and from which we ha»e 
copied ihe article Agriculture. The appearaoce of 
the second Tolume has afforded adequate means for 
the American reader lo judge of ihe scope of the 
work, and that judgnieiit has already been eiten- 
liToly pronounced in terms of decided and unequi- 
*0Ml commendalion. If the enconragement lo the 
publishers should correspond wiib Ihe teslimony 
in ft»our of Iheir enterpriie, and the beautiful and 
faithful style of its elocution, the hazard of the 
underlBking, bold as it was, will be well compensat- 
ed: and our libraries will be enriched by the most 
eenerally useful encyclopedic dictionary that has 
been offered to the readers of the English language. 
Full enough for the general scholar, and plain 
enough for every capacity, it is far more conveni- 
ent in every view and form, than its more expen- 
sive aniJ ponderous predecessors. 

What can more clearly indicate ils value, than 
that, besides the appearance of two pirated edi- 
tions in Germany, more than eighty thousand copies 
bare been published since 1H13? 

In bringing out (his first American edition we 
bare abundant security that it will be wrought in a 
manner to adapt it to the present stale of know- 
ledge and to our own connIry,in the assurance of the 
publishers, that all that is of general interest and en- 
during value in the German work has been eilrBct- 
ed, without being, however, restrained to a servile 
imiUtion; it has served as a mould or basil raiher 
than been rigidly copied. For articles of local in- 
terest, others suited '.0 our people and circumstan- 
ces have been siibslituied; subjects slightly sketched 
in the German have been drawn up in an ample 
form, by experienced hands, for the American work; 
modifications, abridgments, and additions, bring 
down the original ariicles to the actual state ol 
knowledge; new discoveries, recently observed facts, 
and Improvements in various departments have 
been inserted; and, finally, neither exerlion nor f 
pense have been spared lo render it worthy of 1 
success of ils .li^linguished European prototype. 

To speak of a particular and highly inlereiting 
departnienl of the work, suffice it lo say, in re 
itard lo Biography, Ihsl Ihe supervision of Mi 
Walsh, will ensure for il ihe requisite qualities t 
brevity, accuracy, and richness, alike judicious in 
the choite of important facts and the rejection of 
auperfluous and irrelevant matter— those arliclet 
may be read with singular advantage by American 
scholars and students, as models of luminous ar- 
rangement and good composition; whilst, in refer, 
encetolhe general merits of the original work, and 
ils Misceptibility of adaplalioo lo all classes of Ameri- 
can readers, we have room (o inierl the elpressiont 
of only the first on the list of ripe scholars who have 
commended il; but in affuirs of literature and science 
bis name is a host in itself 
Lttter from George TieknoT, Etq. of BoiUm. 
BDMton, Abe. tS, 18!?. 
Sir,— I am not acquainted with any book in a fo- 
reign language, which, I think, may be trantlaled 
ijilo £D(fjsb inJ published in llw United Sulu> 



wilb ihe needful alterations, with so much success as 
the Conversalions-Leiicon, of which so many e>)i- 
ions have been published in Germany- Il sct^ms lo 
ne to be suited, in a particular manner, to Ihe pie- 
enl condition and wants of this country, because it 
:ontBins more of that informalioo which is useful 
md interesting lo well-educated {tersoDs of all clas- 
ses, than any other work with which I am conver- 
sant, l! has made the forlunes of its publishers in 
Germany. It is about lo be adapted lo the wants of 
the rest of the conlineni, in a French Iraoilation 
just undertaken at Brussels; and ! do not doubt, a 
similar adaptation of it (o the United Slates, would 
be as fortunate and as auccesiful as was the original 
work; because, the class of persona to whom it 
would be interesting, is much greater in Ibis coun- 
try than it is in Germany. Gbobok Tickror. 

Db. Fba»cis LisBEa. 

Wilb such teslimony of Ihe value of the Eneytlo- 
padia Americano, il would be luperQuous and vain 
lo add our testimony; but as il is wilb agriculturists 
Ihatwechlefiy commune, and as literature, like other 
luxuries thai would he belter spared, has deserted 
the country lo follow and sellle, wilb riches, in large 
towns; we may he excused for advertising our rea- 
ders that such a work is in progress; and ^r adding 
the expression of our belief, thai every farmer would 
do well to supply bis family with a copy of It. 

The great variely of ihe luhjecla and the conve- 
nient size of Ihe volume, will furnish amusement and 
iastruclion for readers of all ages, and will admit of 
being taken up and laid aside aa leisure and oppor- 
tunity occur. It remains only to add the terms of 
subscription and to wish success to lheundertakiii|; 
for the benefit, no less of Ihe public, than of the li- 
beral and enlightened publishers. 



1. It will be completed in twelve volumes, of 
from six lo seven hundred pages each, handsomely 
printed on fine paper. 

3. The aecood volume will appear in December, 
lM9i and a volume will be published every three 
months, unid completed. The work is now so far 
advanced as to enable tbe publishers lo assure the 
subscribers that no delay shall take place. 

S. The price to subscribers will be two dollars 
and a half per volume, strongly done up in muslin. 
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The progressof this stupendous undertaking equals 
the expectations of Its roost sanguine friends. A sufB- 
cieni portion having been finished lo afford a trial of 
the ears, several experiments have been made, and 
Ihe result has proved highly Ballering lo Ihe hopes of 
the company and ibe public. About a mile and a 
half of Ibe road is railed, and various cars and pas- 
senger carriages have been put on for irial, ihe most 
usefo) of which are those on Ihe Winan* principle. 
With one of these, containing Iwenly-lwo passen- 
gers, one horse travelled al ihe rate of fifteen miles 
an hour. Three cars have been htlcbed together, 
loaded wilb eighty-four passengers, and drawn by 
one hone with great ease, at Ihe rale of eight miles 
an hour. These experiments were made while the 
carriages were new, and of course subject lo the 
disadvantage of all new work, which requires some 
use to reduce it lo a slate of grealer freedom from 
friction. We have heard no one express any thing 
but the most perfect aatiafactlon with the experi- 
ments, and we have no doubt they have tended 
greatly to Ihe advancement of the Kail-road cause. 
The Rail-road is now nearly ready for the rails, 
as far as Etticott's mills, a distance of about thir- 
teen miles, including by far Ihf^ most difficult and 
expensive part of the whole route; and sixteen mites 
more, beyond EllicoU's, is in a state of great for- 
wardness. The bridge over Gwynn's falls, ii one of 
Ibe most inagntliceoi pieces of architecture in 



America. There are other works much greater in 
magnitude, and more costly, but in every thing Ibat 
constitutes grandeur in archileclure, we hazard lit- 
tle in saying, ibis stands unrivalled, lis propor- 
tions, workmanship, and malerlHls, are alt beautiful- 
ly adapted lo each olher, and ihe Hhole lo the ob- 
ject in view. It is neither loo high for its length nor 
the reverse; neilher is It loo heavy nor loo light. It 
does not seem to bear loo heavily on any part, nor 
yet cause Ihe observer to shudder for the safely of 
the passengers, in consequence of any apparent 
want of sirengih. The arcb is grand, not ostenta- 
tious; and Ihe whole structure magnificent without 
any olher apparent aim than uiitiiy. 

So far as the eiperimeols have gone. Rail-roads 
have obtained a decided advantage over canals, both 
in Europe and America. 

'i'hese advantages are, indeed, so striking and un- 
deniable, since Ihe late illustrations with locomolive 
engines in England; ihat il is not easy to perceive 
how any public agents, entrusted with money to be 
expended for the promotion of internal trade, could 
now answer to the public for giving preference lo 
canals. The responsibility of such agents is not 
only 10 the existing public but to poMerily, and it 
those who expend public means on canals at thii 
time, should twenty years hence escape with being 
only laughed at, they will be more or less fortunate 
only in the degree that ridicule is or is not easier lo 
be borne than indignant rebuke. A gentleman told 
us the other day, Ihat the damage to the hanks of 
Ihe Delaware and Chesapeake Canal was already 
greater than wdl he compenialed by the toll lo b« 
derived from passenger boats; and these boats, be it 
remembered, with six horses move not asfasias one 
horse baa done with eighty, or one hundred passen- 
gers on Ibe Baltimore Rail-road — all this is not now, 
mailer of speculation, but of demoDslraiioa. 

Chesifeiee iVD Delswiri Csnai- 
Strange that for passengers Ibis work is Dot su- 
perseded by a rail road! — We have seen il staled 
ibat the loll paid by the canal boats of one line is 
^14,000, hut be ihat as il may, there arc two or 
ihree simple acknowledged facts, that in all con- 
science ought lo he sufEeient to satisfy any raliooai 
mind. We know that at six mites an hour, with six 
horses, Ihe bunks suslain almosl irreparable injury, 
and 11 has been said lo be mailer of deliherallon 
whether Ihe company will not have lo put a stop U) 
passenger boaU, which take two hours and a half lo 
pass Ih rough. On Ibe olber hand, we know that 
even wilb borse power, Ihe greatest number of pas- 
sengers Ihat ever cross at one time might be taken 
across in half tbe time, wilb four borses. But horse 
power will give way to locomolive engines thai will 
lake their passengers over, whether many or few, in 
half an hour) Why then besilale lo consiruct one 
al once? ibe ground is of all others best adapted Co 
il. The topography is suitable, Ibe distance short, 
the travelling greal; and altogether, it is only sur- 

E riling Ihat the first rail-road in America should not 
ase been conilructcd on this route. The incom- 
parable advanlagea of ihese si rue lures for irarei- 
ling, would have been there demonstrated under 
the eyes of travellers from all points of the compass, 
who would have spread the knowledge of their 
principles and faciliiies Ihrough every stale, and to 
Ibe remolesi sections of Ihe union. Were not "Iba 
sinews of power" with us, of all commodities in na- 
ture, the sc»rceil, we should not desire a belter in- 
vestment than a rail-road would have been for llie 
Union Company years ago, one member of which 
could have supplied Ihe needful- But no, we are 
loo much the slaves of ibe "wait, wail, wail, lime 
enough" policy. Tbe Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road is an illustrious instance of that sagacity, 
which knowa when lo say,ikow is the accepted time; 
and TWily its projectors ahalt htTC ttieir rewatd. 
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I.4TR8T FOBCIGN NbWS. 

By the Caledonia at New York, Lirerpool dales 
hB*B be«a received lo the l>t Oeceriiber. A Liver- 
pool carretpondent iindef dale of December lat, 
uja.lhat "Bccuunls Trom all the commerciBl porta 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, are of the moat 
dialreaaing description ^l^lalive to the late ^ahi' 
We expect every post will bring stalemenls of great 
loiues among the shippitiE;." Among the di^aslera 
it the loiB of the Franklin Tram New York. 

Through a priralo cor respond en I, (be Times in- 
forms iti readers thai an effbit will be made during 
the neit session of Parliament, to emancipate tht 

KxiL-KOtDS.— The shares in Ihe Liverpool and 
Manchester rail-road sold, before the act was ob- 
tained, as high &8 guineas premium. On the 30th 
of No?ember Ihe; were sold at £IG3 per eh> 
namely, £90, the amount of calls on each, and £li 
premium. The Bollon and Lei°h railway shares arc 
non at a premium of £1; and ibe shares in Ibe Wl- 
gan railway, (bough oalv projected tbtee weeks ago, 
are all taken up, and alrettdy at a prem. of £i per 
share. 

foreign Grain in Bond.—Thti following is the of- 
Gcialaccounl of the quantities of Foreign Grain in 
warehouse in ihe Unilod Kingdom on the ls( of No- 
vember, 18i9:— Wheat, 300,430 quartert; Barley, 
a4,970 qrs; Oals, 459,119 qts; Rye, 26,055; qrs; 
Peat, 33,091 qn; Beans, 36,139 qrs; Maize or In- 
dian Corn, 1993 qrs; BuckwheBl, 3364 qrs: Tolal, 
795,663 qrs. Wheat nuini or flour, &7,S3T cwt- 

Gr«eM.— The Universal Oanetle of Greece of 
Oct. 7lfa give* an aeconnt of Ihe latest affain helween 
tfafl Turks and Greeks in Liradia, as contained In s 
diipaloh from D- Ypsilanti Kolomuta. He had oc- 
cupied the strong position of Pefra, to prevent Ibi 
advance of Ibe enemy, who was posted wilhin can- 
noD shot with a force of 7000 men. The Turks ad- 
vanced in a body, at day break on Ihe 34(b Sept. 
nith four cannon, from which grape shot was Qred 
without inlermission. The Albaniuns iv 
with Ihem fought desperately. They were, however, 
repulsed with great loss. Two standards were taken. 
Liverpool, Dee. I, 1829. 

StaU of Trade.— Oar own private lelters, at hand 
hy this morning's post, are full of dislressing ac- 
counts from the manufacturing districts: they stale 
their inability to discover any "of Ihe "improvementi 
in trade"— Ihe accounts of which are put forlh in 
the daily papers. The only improvement is a par- 
tial increase, by a further working of our extensive 
machinery, which may be said is to prevent ils en- 
tire ruin, by being unemployed. There are no ex- 
teniivo sniea — no extensive orders — no improve- 
ment in prices for Ihe master or the men: the for- 
mer are daily becoming bankriipla, and the latter 
inmalei nf Ihe poor-hotae. Grtat sales of colton du- 
ring the last week are said to bave taken place; bul 
there is necessarily much inaeuuracy in ascerlalning 
the quantity taken on speculalion. On careful 
inquiry we are forced back to the conclusion, that 
prices have not yet accommodated themselves to Ihe 
altered value ol the currency; and we may expect 
to endure much distress before we arrive nl the low- 
est ebb. The laree aales of cotlon lately may 
easily he acconnled for; but this circumstance can- 
not (airly bo atlrihuled to a sound improremenl ir 
trade generally. Many .Manchc^icr dealers arf 
speculating on a delicient crop, and several of ihi 
large spinners have alio mnde hravv purchases 
from Ihe same expectation; so Ibsl the extent of Ihi 
salea generally, i* not a fair indication nf the im 
pravement which the newspapers appear lo aniiou: 
lo represent. 

l.unDON MiBEETs, JVov. 37- 

CoTTOH — The pricns have advanced id lo Id pert 
lb. and the market is firm at the improve men I. '1' be 



stimaled sales this week, ending last night inclu- 
ive, consist of 300 Bengal 3 5-8d a 3 Jd; 4,700 
iurnt, 3 1-8 a 6 l-8d; 300 do. public sale, 3 5-8d; 
.00 Madras, public sale, 4 7-8; 100 New Orleans, 
5id a 64d; 80 Bowed, 5 l-8d. 

Bice. — Bengal while rice is Gd to Is lower, good 
being sold at lOl 6d and lis. Br public sale Ibis 
forenoon 1.060 bags middling while Bengal Patna 
kind, in bond, sold at 12a a 13s6d,heiDgu »badc 

I'ler Ibe market prices. 

Tobacco. — There are no sales worlh reporting. 
Liverpool, JVov. 36. 

CoTTon. — There has continued a steady demand 

r cotton throughout Ibe week wiihout any altera- 

m in prices excepting those of Brazil and Egypt 

descriptions, which have improved about l-8d per 

on our last quolalions. The sales amount to 

,350 bag;, consisting anG40 Bowed at 5d to 6)d, 
(95 at 7d> chiefly at 6d lo Gid for middling to fair; 
ISOO Orleans at 51d lo 8d(IOat S^d) chiefly at Gjd 
to 7d for good fair lo good; 1960 Alabama and Mo- 
bile at 51 to 6 S-6d; 130 Sea Ishnd at 13]d lo IGId; 
75 stnined do at Gd to 71d; G30 Pernambuco at 7 
3-6d to 7 5-Sd; 1670 Maranham at 6i lo 7d (10 at 
7Jd;) 1510 Bahia, at SJd to 6}d; 1500 Egyptian at 
" l-8d lo 7 id (30 at Sidi] 60 Demerara at G l-8d to 

5-8d; 110CarlhageDaBl4 5-8d;380Surat atSld 
to Sid. The arrivals are only 35 bags. 

The demand for tobacco since our last has been 
rather limited, but prices remain without alteration. 
Nothing worlhy of notice has been done in any de- 
scription of rice. With a rather belter supply of 
grain from Ireland than fur some weeks previously, 
there has been a fair demand far wheat, oals and 
barlej, without any change in prices. American 
flour sells steadily for export at our quoted prices- 
Turpentine having become rather scarce, an ad- 
vance of Gd to 9d per cwt; and Ihe remain- 
der, Pbild. brought 1 Is to 13s has been established; 
Ihe sales are 3500 bris. at 10s 9d lo 1 Is per cwt. 
from Ihe quey. American tar is wanted: GO brls. 
Stockholm brought 15s per brl. The demand for 
ashes remains steady; prices of pot are maintained 
and pearl have advanced Is per cwl: the sale* of 
Ihe week are 400 brls. 

Floub. — Am. sour, S4s to 3Gs; do sweet, per brl. 
34 to 36. do in bond. 33 to 34. Indian corn per 
480 lbs. 33 to 35. Whcdt Eng. 8s a 10s 3d; Irish 
79 6d lo 9; Quebec, duly 6d per qr 10s a 10 3d: 
Foreign duly 30j 8d per qr. 7s to 9s 6d. 

Owing to constant winds, and Ihe boisterous stale 
of the weather, we have had scarcely any arrivals 
of grain since Tuesday, and new wheat must be 
noted Id and oals Id per bushel dearer, and there 
is now very lillle of either arlicle at raBrkel. All 
other kinds of grain, flour and oatmeal fully sup- 
port Tuesday's prices. 

JVb». 30.— CoiTON.— The demand throughout the 
day has been fair; the sales of Saturday and this 
day amount to about 3500 at the prices of last 
week. 

Dee. 1. — SiLES op Cotton. — The sales of colton 
during the last three months have amounted to 
353,000 baEis.-giving, on an average, a wechly sale 
of 19,500 bags. Of Ibis quantity 50,000 bags 
have been taken on speculation, and 16,000 for 
port, Ihe remainder being for actual consumpli 
Thi-ee sales are almost unprecedented at this sea 
of the year. 

Impdkts or CoTTOH. — The imports of colton 
ring the month of November, which has just cl 
eil, have been much smallei than llicy have beei 
the same month lorfeveral years past. They amnuol 
altogether to only Hboul 3000 bales; Ust year they 
were upwards of 30,000. The smallness of the 
qiianllly is principally occasioned by the laleni 
Ibe crops, united lo ihe easterly winds uhich 
prevailed during the last fortnight, and by which 
American and other foreign vetiels bave been kepi 
' out of this port. 
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Correeiidfor the Jliatrieen Farmer. 
BiLTiuoRE Mabeets. — TheFB has been lillle ehlii|* 
1 the prices of produce, and no occurrence wortb; of 
remark during inewoek. A steady busintts is doing 
the market, and our quotations exhiliit as fair run 
of prices as can be artifsd at. The wagon prlcsot 
Howard street Sour is £4-60. Our quotation for pork 
icdedfordroves— familjporkfromwagoiM.priiM, 
is selling at 95 .&0 as. 7a. 

Bicco. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.(X>b(.00; Jo. 
ground leaf, 6.00 a IS.OO. — Crop, common red, tJHIt 
&.OO1 brown and rod G.OO a I.DO) fine red, S.OOa 11,00; 
IV reppery, suitable for segars, 1.D0 a 11-00; jellovsnd 
red, lO.OOnlG.OO; yellow, 14.00 a ti.OO.— Fine jalkw, 

Sb.OO a SO.OO Virginia, 4.00 a B.OO.— RappalunBod, 

~ SO a 4.00.— I^cn lucky, fine, 4.S0 a T.OO. The intpeo- 
ODS of iho week comprise 3B3 hogsheads Haiylssd, 
t hogsheads Ohio, and 61 hhds. Va — Total 1SS bhii. 
Plodb— best wb:te vrheal family, )6.00 ■ t.iD-st- 
per. Howard sl.4.6ii a 4.13 city mills, 4.» a~;£w- 

cjuebanna, Coaa Meal, bbl. S.IS a I.S74— Gsin, 

belt red wheat, -BO a .BG; best white do. .Hs.H; 
ordinary to good, .70 n. .16— Cobn, old ivhilB,.Sai U; 

jel..SDaSli new.— a Rtb, .47 • — Oati,.W)( Jl- 

IS, 90a 1. 10 — Peas, .64 a CLoTEB(KED,4Jlli- 

BOTHV, S.&O OacHAHD Gbass, I.OO^HuJ'), 

— a l.eo— Lucerne .37(a.&D lb.— Baiu.it, .GO s.U- 
Flaisbkd, 1.10— Cotton, Vir. .Sla.IO^Lou. .lli.H 
AlBb..eia.lI— Teno. .Si a .10— T4. Car..8iB.^- 
Geo..9a.lO— TVHisiET,bhds. Ill p. .EUa.— iiabbh. 
:6 s Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .If s. It- 
ashed,. IS a. 10 — crossed, .20 a.Il-thrce-qQBrter,.tl 
.so-full do. .30 B .35, accord'g to qua!.— -Uaiir,Itiiuii, 
in,$!!i)a I2G; Country, dew-rolted.lSDiND—iraMt- 
rotled, nOal90— FiiH.ShBd,3usquebanDB,No. l.bbl. 
~ do.IrimmediS.iO- NorlhCarolina.No. 1, — • 
&.G0— Herrings, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. S.7( a — : 
Mackerel, No- I,— aG.I&i No. S,G.7Gb— He. 9, 
14-60— Bacon, hams. Ball, cured, .6 a -Si— Fo- 
il .32 a. — Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.(1), 
ground, l.!S bbl.— Frime Beef on the hoof, .3.76 ■&» 
—Pork on the hoof, 4.86 a i.GO— Pine Wood, by lbs 
vessel load, 2.2b to S.GOj by the single cord, 1.16— Otk 
Wood, 9.ii to 9.G0 Hickory, 6. 
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(From the EncTclopssdia Americana.) 

Amucvltvub op thb U. Stat£8 or America. 
The territory of the U. States is very extensive, 
•nd presents almost ererv varietj of soil and cli- 
iBftte. The agriculture of this wide-spread country 
eaBbmces all the products of European cultivation, 
tof^ther vrith some (such as sugar and indigo] 
wbleb are rarely made objects of tillage in any part 
of Europe. A full description of the agriculture of 
these states would require a large volume. We 
shall confine ourselres to such sketches as we may 
deem of most practical importance to those who 
are or intend to become cultivators of North Ame- 
riean soil— The farms of the Eastern, Northern 
aod Middle States consist, generally, of from 50 to 
SOO acres, seldom rising to more than 300, and ge- 
nerallv falling short of dOO acres. These farms are 
enclosed, and divided either by stone walls, or rail 
fences made of timber, hedges not being common. 
The building first erected on a ''new lot,** or on 
a tract of land not yet cleared from its native 
growth of timber, is what is called a log-Aotus. 
This is a but or cabin made of round, straight logs, 
about a foot in diameter, lying on each other, and 
notched in at the corners. The intervals between 
the logs are filled with slips of wood, and the cre- 
Tiees generally stopped with mortar made of clsy. 
The fire-place commonly consists of rough stones, 
«o placed as to form a hearth, on which wood may 
l»e burned. Sometimes these stones are made to as- 
sume the form of a chimney, and are carried up 
through the roor; and sometimes a hole in the roof 
is the only substitute for a chimney. The roof is 
made of rafters, forming an acute angle at the sum- 
mit of the erection, and is covered with shingles, 
commonly split from pine-trees, or with bark, peeled 
from the hemlock (jnntis conadsnsii.) — When the 
occupant or ''first settler** of "this new land** finds 
himself in "comfortable circumstances,** he builds 
wb^t is styled a "fraAoe house,'* composed of tim- 
ber, held toother by tenons, mortises and pins, and 
boarded, shingled and clap-boarded on the outside, 
and often psinted white, sometimes red. Houses 
of this kind generally contain a dining-room and 
kitchen and three or four bed-rooms on the same 
door. They arc rarely destitute of good cellars, 
which the nature of the climate renders almost in- 
dispensable. The farm-buildings consist of a barn, 
proportioned to the size of the farm, with stalls for 
Dorses and cows on each side, and a threshing-floor 
in the middle; and the more wealthy farmers add a 
cellar under the barn, a part of which receives the 
manure from the stalls, and another part serves as a 
store-room for roots, &c. for feeding stock. What 
is called a c<mi-ham is likewise very common, which 
is built exclusively for storing the ears of Indian 
com. The sleepers of this building are generally 
set up four or five feet from the ground, on smooth 
stone posts or pillars, which rats, mice or other ver- 
min cannot ascend. — With regard to the best man- 
ner of clearing forest-land from its natural growth 
of timber, the following observations may be of use 
to a "first settler.*' In those parts of the country 
where wood is of but little value, the trees are fell- 
ed in one of the summer months, the earlier in the 
season the better, as the stumps will be less apt to 
sprout, and the trees will have a longer time to dry. 
The trees He till the following spring, when such 
limbs as are not very near the ground should be cut 
off, that they may burn the better. Fire must be 
put to them in the driest part of the month of May, 
or, if the whole of that month prove wet, it may be 
applied in the beginning of June. Only the bodies 
of the trees will remain after burning, and some of 
them will be burned Into pieces. Those which re- 
quire to be made shorter are cut in pieces nearly of 
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a Icngtl, drawn to|;ether by oxen, piled In close 
heaps, atd burned, such trees and loss bemg reserv- 
ed as miy be needed for fencing the M, The heat- 
ing of tie soil 60 destroys the green roots, and the 
ashes mcde by the burning are so beneficial as ma- 
nure to tie land, that it will produce a good crop 
of whea: or Indian corn without ploughing, hoeing 
or munving. — Jf new land lie in sueh a situation 
that its saniral growth may turn to better account, 
whether for timber or fire-wood, it will be an un- 

BardonaUe waste to burn the wood on the ground. 
>ut if the trees be taken ofi*, the land must be 
ploughed ifter clearing, or it will not produce a 
crop of cny kind. — ^The followiog remarks on 
this subject are extracted from some observations 
by SamutI Preston, of Stockport, Pennsylvania, a 
very observing cultivator. They were first publish- 
ed in the New England Farmer, Boston,- Massachu- 
setts, and may prove serviceable to settlers on un- 
cleared hnds. Previous to undertaking to clear 
land, Mr. Preston advises, — "1st. Take a view of 
all large :ree8, and see which way they may be fell- 
ed for the greatest number of small trees to be fell- 
ed along-side or on them After felling the large 
trees, onl|r lop down their limbs; but all such as are 
felled near them should be cut in suitable lengths 
for two nen to roll and pile about the large trees, 
by which means they may be nearly all burned up. 



potatoes, and, the next season, the larsest and best 
crop of flax that I have ever seen, andt be in order 
to cultivate with any kinds of grain, or to lay down 
again with grass. — ^These directions are to be under* 
stood as applying to what are generally called httdt 
Umdi, and the chopping may be done any time in 
the winter, when the snow is not too deep to cut 
low stumps, as the leaves are then on the ground. 
By leaving the brush spread abroad, I have known 
such winter choppings to burn as well in a dry time 
in August as that which had been cut the summer 
before.** — The agricultural implements and farming 
operations of the United States are, in most parti- 
culars, very similar to those of Great Britain. Cir- 
cumstances, however, require variations, which the 
sagacity of the American cultivator will lead him 
to adopt, often in contradiction to the opinions of 
those who understand the science better than the 
practice of husbandry. In Europe, land is dear 
and labor cheap; but in the United States, the re- 
verse is the case. The European cultivator is led, 
by a regard to his own interest, to endeavour to 
make the most of his land; the American cultivator 
has the same inducement to make the most of his 
labor. Perhaps, however, this principle, in Ameri- 
ca, is generally carried to an unprofitable extreme, 
and the farmers would derive more benefit from 
their land, if they were to limit their operations to 



without citting into lengths, or the expense of a such parts of their possessions as they can afford to 
strong teim, to draw them together. 3d. Fell all till thoroughly and to manure abundantly. A man 



the other trees parallel, and cut them into suitable 
lengths, taat they may be readily rolled together 
without a team, always cutting the largest trees 
first, tha: the smallest may be loose on tne top, to 
feed the ores. 3d. On hill-sides, fell the timber in 
a levcj drection; then the logs will roll together, 
but if tht trees are felled down hill, all the logs 
must be timed round before they can be rolled, and 
there will be stumps in the way. 4th. By followiog 
these diections, two men may readily heap and 
burn mfst of the timber, without requirinr any 
team; aid perhaps the brands and the remains of 
the log-.ieaps may all be wanted to burn up the old, 
fallea ^rees. After proceeding as directed, the 
ground will be clear for a team and sled to draw the 
remains of the heaps where they may be wanted 
rojnd the old logs. Never attempt either to chop 
or draw a large log, until the size and weight are 
reduced by fire, llie more fire-heaps there are 
nade on the clearing, the better, particularly 
about the old logs, where there is rotten wood. The 
test time of the year to fell the timber in a great 
measure depends on the sea80n*s being wet or dry. 
Most people prefer having it felled in the month of 
June, when the leaves are of full size. Then, by 
spreading the leaves and brush over the ground (for 
they should not be heaped,) if there should be a 
very dry time the next May, fire may be turned 
through it, and will burn the leaves, limbs and top 
of the ground, so that a very good crop of Indian 
corn and pumpkins may be raised among the logs 
by hoeing. After these crops come ofi^the land 
may be cleared and sowed late with rye and timo- 
thy grass, or with oats and timothy in the spring. 
If what is called a %(ioA bum cannot be had in 
May, keep the fire out until some very dry time in 
July or August; then clear off the land, and sow 
wheat or rye and timothy, harrowing several times, 
both before and after sowing; for, after the fire has 
been over the ground, the sod of timothy should be 
introduced as soon as the other crops will admit, to 
prevent briers, alders, fire-cherries, &c. from spring- 
ing up from such seeds as were not consumed by 
the fire. The timothy should stand four or five 
years, either for mowing or pasture, until the small 
roots of the forest-trees are rotten; then it may be 
ploughed; and the best mode which I have observed 
IS, to plough it very shallow in the autumn; in the 
spring, cross-plough it deeper, harrow it well, and 
it will produce a nrst-rate crop of Indian corn and 



may possess a large landed estate, without being 
called on by good husbandry to hack and scratch 
over the whole, as evidence of bis title.. He may 
cultivate well those parts which are naturally most 
fertile, and suffer the rest to remain woodland, or, 
having cleared a part, lay it down to permanent 
pasture, which will yield him an annual profit, 
without requiring much labor — The climate and 
soil of the United States are adapted to the cultiva* 
tion of Indian com, a very valuable vegetable, 
which, it has been supposed, could not be raised to 
advantage in Great Britain.* This entirely and 
very advantageously supersedes the field cul- 
ture of the horsc'-bean {vieiafaba,) one of the most 
common (allow crops in that island. The root fcus- 
bandry, or the raising of roots for the purpose of 
feeding cattle, is likewise of less importance in the 
United States than in Great Britain. The winters 
are so severe in the northern sections of the Union, 
that turnips can rarely be fed on the ground, and all 
sorts of roots are with more difficulty preserved and 
dealt out to stock, in this country, than in those 
which possess a milder climate. Besides, hay is 
more easily made from griUs in the United States 
than in Great Britain) owing to the season for hay- 
making being generally more dry, and the sun more 
powerful. There are many other circumstances 
which favor the American farmer, and render his 
situation more eligible than that of the European. 
He is generally the owner as well as the occupier of 
the soil which he cultivates; it is not burthened 
with tithes; his taxes are light; and the product of 
his labors will command more of the necessaries, 
comforts and innocent luxuries of life.— The Ame- 
rican public seem, at present, fully aware of the 
importance of spirited and scientific agriculture. 
The state of Massachusetts has appropriated consi- 
derable sums to add to the funds or the agricultural 
societies in that commonwealth. Institutions for 
the promotion of husbandry, cattle-shows and exhi- 
bitions of manufactures are common in every part 
of the Union* A periodical publication, entitled the 
JSmeriean Farmer, is established at Baltimore, and 
another, called the .Yeto England Fanner, is pub- 
lished in Boston. Men of talents, wealth and enter- 
prise have distinguished themselves by their labo- 



*Mr. Cobbett has latelv attempted to raise Indian 
com in England. In a book which he published in Loo- 
don, 18S8| (Ji DrtaHH on Co66fll*s Com,) he professes to 
have met with much success in the culture of it 
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tiouB and liberal elfotU lor Ibe improvemeDl of 
American huabandrj. Merino sheep bare been 
imported by General Huniphre;a, Cbaocellor Liv- 
in^aton and olhera, aod are now common in Ibe 
Uoiled Slalei. The moat celebrated breeds of 
britith caiile have been imported bj Coloael Fonel 
of Powclton, near PbiladelphiB; and there pievaila 
» general diapositioa, among meii of inlelligence 
and high standing in (he communitj, to promote the 
Iproaperii; of AmericBD agriculture. — We sball con- 
clude with a few brief noticea of tome of (he moat 
prominent beDeG(s and improvements which modi 
•cience has conlributed to (he art of agricullu 
The fauabandmen of antiquity, as welt as those of 
the middle ages, were destitute of many advantages 
enjoyed by (he modern cultivator. Neither the 
praclical nor the theoretical ngriculluriata of those 
periods bad any correct knowledge of geology, 
mineralogy, chemislry, botany, vegetable physiolo- 
gy or natural philosophy; but (heae sciences h&ve 
Riven Ibe modern husbandman (he command of 
icDporlanI agen(9, elements and principles, of which 
tbe ancients had no idea. The precepts of their 
writers were conformable (o their experience; but 
the rationale of the practices they prescribed they 
could not, and rarely a((emp(ed to explain. N&. 
ture's most simple modes of operation ivere (o thero 
Inexplicable, and iheir ignorance of causes often led 
to erroneous calculations with regard to effects. 
VVe are indebted to modern science for the follow- 
ing among other improsemenls: vir. 1. A correct 
knowledge of the nature and properties of manures, 
tuineral, animal and vegetable; Ibe beat modes of 
applying them, and the particular cropa for which 
particular sorts of rosnurea are best suited. 3, 
The method of using all manurea of animal and ve- 
getable origin while fresh, before (he sun, air and 
rain, or other moisture, has robbed them of Ibeir 
most valuable properties. It was formerly tbe prac- 
tice to place barn-yard mandre in layers or maaaes 
for the purpose of rotting, and tntn it ever frequenl- 
Ij with the |ilouEh or spade, till the whole had be- 
come a mere ca;iiif morlmiiii, destitute of almost all 
its original fertilizing substancea, and delerioraled 
in qualily almost as much as it was reduced in 
quantity. 3. The hnowleilge/nnd means of chemi- 
raily analyzing soils, by whiL'li we C«a ascertain 
their constituent (larta, and thus learn what sub- 
elaacea are wanted to Increase their feilility. 4. 
The introducliea of the root husbandry, or the rais- 
ing of potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzel, &c. ex- 
tensively, by field husbandry, for feeding callle, by 
tvhich a given quantity of latid maybe made to 
produce much more nutriiite roller ihun if it were 
occupied by grain or grass crops, and Ibe health as 
tvell IS (he thriving of the animal* in the winter 
■eason ^leally promoted. 5. Laying down lands to 
grass, either for pasture or mowing, with a greater 
Variety of grasses, and wilh binds adapted to a 
greater vnrirly of soils; such as orchard-grasa 
^daclylu glomerala.) for dry land, foul meadow- 
grass {ogroilii Uricta,) for very waI land; herd's- 
graas or timothy (;;ft((ui7i pro/enie.) for alilT, clayey 
•oils, Slc. &c. S. The aubslilulion of fallow cropi 
(or such crop! aa require cultivation and stirring of 
the ground while the (iJanta are growing,) in Ihe 
place of naked fallows, in which Ihe land is allowed 
to remain without ^fielding any proliiable product, 
in order to renew its fertility. Fields may be so 
foul with weeda as to reqsire a fallow, but not whut 
is too often understood hy that term in this coun- 
try. "In England, when a farmer is compelled to 
fallow a field, he lets tbe weeda grow info blonfom, 
»nd (hen turns them down; in America, a faliow 
tneana a field where the produce is a crop of weeds 
rimning to seed, instead of a crop of grain." 7 
The art of breeding (he best animsla and Ihe best 
vegetables, by ■ judicious selection of individual 
Id propagate frnm.— These improvemenia, wtth oth- 
«ri (oa Burairoui to be faera apeciGcd, bkvc render- 



ed (he agriculture of the present period lery dif- 
ferent from that of the middle ages whec it had 
sunk far below (he degree of perfECtioD vhlcb it 
bad reached among the Romans. 



BOARD OP AGRICULTURE. 

Tbia Board held ila Konual meedng aone days 
since in (he Senate Chamber, and after rtceiving 
such communications aa were made by (he delega(es 
from the several Agricultural Societies preient, sod 
ordering a freah supply of Grape Vine Cuttings for 
each of Ihe Societies connected with the Board, the 
following officers were re-appoin(ed for tie ensuing 
year, vie: Charles FUber, Esq. President; James 
Mtbant, Eaq. Vice-President, and J. Gael, Secr'y. 

The several detegales win please lo all on the 
Secretary for tbe 10th Volume of tbe American 
Farmer, for the use of Ihe aeveral Agricillura] So- 
cieties. [Raltigh X C. iUg. 



SHORT HORNS. 
White Pt»i, Fridtritk Clg. Dee. it, 1839. 

Mr. Divts.— I beg leave (o alate, tbuugli (he 
medium of Ihe Republican, (bat I have bieo induc- 
ed (o (eat the merits of our late short-torn enter- 
prise, as far aa experiment will yet prmit, bv 
weighing Ihe first calf Ihal has been bed in ow 
county, and recorded on the herd booL, Irom a be- 
lief (bat it will be useful and gratifying ti the pub- 
lic, as well as to an individual, and higbb neceasB- 
ry to modera(e (bat increduli(y which peritpg is na- 
turally enough indulged, in novel or extraordinary 
reports of animal or vegetable produclioo. A calf 
called Powel, T months and 25 daya old, aired by 
Edward, 2 years and 10 months old, and supposed 
to weigh between ISOO and 2000 pounds, raised by 
Col. J. H. Powel, of Phil, and descended itom Lady 
and Walcoln'.,— Powel, on (he mo(her's lide, from 
Blossom, (he premium heifer at an exhibiion of (he 
Valley Society in 1826, a blooded cow of ihe origi- 
nal ebort-horn stock introduced by our filhers 

was weighed on (he 22d ins(. in the preience'of 
Mr. Pbil.p Nelaon. Nathaniel Bur well. Rev Tbbi. 
Kennerly, Henry Ca(Jett, Thomaa Nelspn, iJivifl 
Meade, &c. in the scales, to (he amount pfVfOS 
pound*. He has had no other keeping (ben Hat 
supplied hy nature, running with his mother in pia- 
lurea where 45 cattle have been kept, until (he be- 
ginning of (he winter, when they were distributed 
into their different pens, (o be lrea(ed according 'o 
age and circumstances. 

Already have all Ibe male calves raised in the 
reighborhood been sold al 525 each, wilh a demand 
for coore. The company owning Ihe bull (Edwarc) 
will he gratified, now (hat he is of suflicienl age, ti 
make him useful to farmers, (t is proposed lo ex- 
hibit these animals at our spring election, when 
judges will have an opportunity of saying whether 
their points and form do not well correspond with 
(heir great weight. Respectfully, tc 

Richard K. Me*d 
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HoTtituUvTol Bat. Gaidin, DriDUm,, 
J. S. SilKKBK.Esq. ■ftu!Ym-k,Jm.i,lS30. 

I am always anxious to see some improvement 
made in Ihe agriculture of the United Stntes. ll 
appears to me that (he advanlages derived by Ihe 
south, as well aa Ihe whole union from (heir co((on 
and rice, might be augmented by tbe culture of pea 
nuls, and I wish thtir exertions would extend (o 
oiher,r(ides of cultivation, I shsl! not .peak of 
Ihe mulberry tree, which grows on poor soil; nor of 
be rearing of silk worms, of whose advantages 
Ihey are fully swart. Of (he cullivatioa of (be 



ie, I may relate one fad; at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

gentleman planted this spring 400 vines which 
came from me. They have grown from 13 to -IS 
'* ' * year; in the same lime, this genllefflta 

ne vines in my garden which have grown 
only from 15 to IS inchea.both imported last spring. 
Tbia shows the advantage of the climate and of Ibe 
soil; it would afford me great pleasure, if by my et- 
erlions 1 could be able to requite tbe libera] patron- 
age I have received from tbe geDllemen living ia 
Ihal beautiful part of (he country. I think thecal' 
livation of Ihe pea-nut would be of great advan- 
tage; it is already known for eating, but it i* not of 
any use here (that [ know oO for the making of oiL 
I relate here Ihe experiment made ta Fiedmonl, 
where Ibey began the cultivation of the pea-mi( ia 
1804. Tbe year before Ihe teed was leol by the 
minister of Ihe interior of France, [(bat coiuIit 
being incorporaled a( Ibat time under the FrencK 
govarnmentj (o M. Giober(, secre(ary of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Turin, where it wa« cultivated 
in the garden of Ihe society under the care of At 
Navolone. Tbia experiment which was the first io 
Piedmont, waalso successful that cullivatioDt to lim 
extent were made of that plant. 

In 1805, M. Borsare Hi, chemist in Tariii, ^ (he 
invitation of M. Navolone extracted tbe oil, and gav* 
on Ibis subject some very useful informalioa which 
deserves to be known. 

M. Borserelli has operated upon three poondi 
three ounces of pea-nuts, after having maabed Iben 
and pressed them without any other preparation, 
and obtained one pound and one ounce of good oil, 
being a third part; and M. Borsarelli believes that 
if the pea-nuls bad attained ft greater degree of 
siccily or dryness, he would have bad & larger 
quantity of oil. 

^ The pea-nut oil. obtained in this mantier, by i 
single pretaion, has an agreeable smell, the flavour 
was nearly that of hazelnut oil; it was entirely fres 
of thai rancid (aste so common (o nut and rapi<^ 
Peanut oil used io salad was as sweet and aa una- 
ry as olive oil. 

All Ihe properties of this oil appear to be neu 
those of olive oil, and even Ihal of almooda. It jBiy 
be kcDt without becoming rancid. M. BonanlS 
gsve this information in I8I1, and baa kept loma^ 
(he oil since 1S05. The specific weight of luued 
oil comparatively with thai of water, being S^OSto 
10,000, and that of olive oil is 9193, that of pea- 
nut is 9183. *^ 

II was natural to think that (his oil wonid eontaia 
lome mucilage. M. Borsarelli occupied himMtf 
about the manner of separaiing it. and he operalol 
in the following manner he first began hy tbe 
method advised hy Doctor Bonvoisio, and used by 
bim on (he olive oil, which consists in employiag 
sulphuric acid. Having poured one hundrelh part of 
sulphuric acid upon two ounces of oil, aod hiving 
shaken Ihe vial, he saw Ihe liquor turn browoi^ 
exposed in Ihe sun for two days, it deposited carbo- 
nic mailer. Some water was aRerwards poarcd OB 
the mixture; after having shaken it again, decanted 
and filtered it, the oil came out very white aod very 
clear, but il had taken a burnt taste, and bad mot* 
tendency (o condense itself, 

M. Borsarelli afterwards tried the method indi- 
cated by M. Maistre, in (he (ransactioni «r tbt 
academy of Turin for Ihe olive oil. in the yeaa 
1792 and 1800, which consist in eroploying earb»- 
nated roagne-ia, an eighth of an ounce of thit mai- 
neaia well pulverised has perfectly clarified one 
ounce of oil, his process was lo shake Ibe mixtar«, 
to expose to the sun and lo filter it afterwards. The 
ml passedlimpid. without any smell and of a proper 
lluidity. The residue in the filler was mixed with 
mucilage, Il remained lo him to nscerlain (he advan- 
tages of Ihe use of (his oil for light, in this view k* 
made (he experimen( wilh peanut oil, witfaoal aof 
preparadon, and Ihe oils purified by carbonated 
ll .i» ik.t „^ ailpbms fcidiMB- 



magneiia, and alio t 
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(Mrativelj with olire oil. These eiperioienta have 
proved that (he oil clarified with ibe magDesia gave 
the beat light and had tho least emoke. M. Bona- 
Mlli alto aaeertaioed the uae which could be made 
with the remaining tubatance (mart,) takeo from 
Mic preat- It maj be used to fatten poultry, he 
alio tbiolii, that it can be employed Tor starch, and 
to replace almood paste in perrumerf- 

The pea-nula ma; be sown in Virginia and more 
■oulh, from April to May, and more north or west 
one month later; it is neceisary to have the ground 
ploughed, and drilla are made one foot broad, and 
the hilla ati inches high, all parallel. It is on the 
lopa of ihoae hills that the pea-nut seeds are put 
from one to two inchea deep, and from six to eight 
iocbea apart When Ibe plants begin to grow the; 
are hoed and hilled, this operatiou is renewed when 
the leed is Formed, and would be iojurious in (he 
the time of bloasoiuiog; the ground must be kept 
elear of weeds. 

A light and moist soil is (he best adapted for the 
pea-out, (heir rapiules cannot be introduced in a 
claje; soil, and would give but little produce Id a 
dr]r sandy soil; in Spain, following Don Ulloa, the or- 
dinary cultivation gives 100 for one, and a careful 
culliTadon 300 and 300. The drying of the leaves 
iadica(e the iiia(ari(j of (he seed, and he says (hat 
in Spain the seeds produce nearly the half of oil, 
and the remainder ol the substance (mare,) taken 
from the press is generally used for half or (wo 
thirda in the manufacture of chocolate, and the nil 
b very much employed in the composition of soap. 
I am very respectfully, 

AkDKEW PlBMXKTlEB, 



SUSQUEHANNA GRAPE. 
J. 8. Sumiaa, Ea4, Linnaat Garden, Jan. t, IB30. 

i>ear Sir, — I am glad to see in your last paper de- 
liDed •latemenfa relative to two varieties of Ibe 
gnpe from the pen of Mr. Garber, than whom few 
(entiemen are more capable of imparling (nfonna. 
lioD on the subject — 1 wish however to add one 
word as regards Mr. Garber's leder (o me correcting' 
On Jint oceounl of Mr. Funk's grape. It was not 
teeei«ed by me until the tiery tamt ui««Jt you insert- 
-cd the font account, or I should have requested you 
not to insert the former one. It has been mj inieO' 
tion since to send you (be eKract from Mr. Gar 
ber'a second letter on the subject, correcting tbt 
Enl — and that letter was placed on file for the pur- 
poae — but Mr. G- having made the eiplanalioo ' 
Che flatter any further remarks from me are unn 
Ceaaary. 1 perfectly agree with Mr. G. that Ihe vii 
tie kindly procured for me, and for which be pa 
%i, under the name of the Deniager or Sutqveharma 
^rape, is truly (he common Mmnitr or MUUr'i Bur- 
gUHdy of France, and on this account 1 have declin- 
ed Bending i( to Ihe numerous applicants for it, le- 
veral of whom requested it at any price, but have 
atated to them the error that elided in regard to it. 

i hope the spirit of inouiry and elucidalioD which 
bappily eiists, will speedily eventuate ^n (hose 
rect distinctions so necessary to (he true in(erests of 
boHiculture, — and I (rust Ihe extensive list of synon- 
jmea attached to Ihe treatise on the vine I am now 
paUishingwillconlribuIemucblotodesirableanead. 
Yours, very respeclfullv, 

Wh. Prince. . 



CULTUUE OF INDIGO- 
J. 3. SiiKMKR.EsK. Orangtburgli,S.CDce.S0,lSS9, 

Sir, — Seeing in your pnper an account extensive- 
ly circulated, of a small quantity of indigo, made at 
1 place in North Carolina, my at(ention was called 
to (he extent of i(s cuUure in this district. Indigo 
has been cultivated here from its first inlroducdon 
io(o this coun(ry; and for several of the last years, 
thirty or forty thousand pounds per annum, have 



been made in this diBlrict; and some of i( was pro- 
noonced (be last summer in my presence, in New 
York, bv the best of Judges to oe equal in qualilj 
"(o any indigo from any country." This is the sec- 
tion of country which principally supplied Great 
Britain with indigo, before and for a considerable 
period, subsequent to Ibe revolutionary war. and 
this stale alone could supply all (he indigo, necessa- 
ry for the United States. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
MANUFACTURE OF CIDER. 

Extracts of a letter written by an eminent agri- 
culturist in Hallowell, Me. and directed to Hon. J. 
W. Boston. 

Some persons from Devonshire, in England, hav- 
ing assured me here (hat cider was made in thai 
country which would remain good for two or three 
years, though not plated in ctUtm, but kept on 
ground floors, I detained one of them in my employ 
through Ihe last spring and summer, as having been 
Ihe principal manager on a considerable farm near 
Exeler, making a number of hundred large barrels 
of cider annually. As I have reason lo b« conleni 
wi(h Ihe measure, 1 presume now to recommend the 
party to you. 

Idy custom had been, lo grind my apples when 
ripe for eating; whereas he has taught me, (as I 
find was (he practice in his neighborhood, and is so 
in part of France,) to grind (hem when mosl /ally 
ripe, even though some of (hem should become 
past (hat stale; but rejecting those which 
musty or fairly decayed. Another principle has 
been, to grind all that were ripe togelhtr; without 
regard to their kinds. A third was, to grind with 
iroO.jiuts. of small length and placed horicon- 
laUy. It w very true that for this last purpose, I 
have been obliged to use a sub-t lule, namely, lo 
employ mv wooden perpendicular nuts titke to Ihe 
same applesi but so as to add twenty per cent. 
without water to my cider, Ihe last being still very 
good. My press, however, like that of Devonshire 
is very powerful. 1 enumerate ooly a pari of hii 
principles; but hitherto I have reason to think very 
highly of (hem. His inas(er i^upplied (he table of 
Lord Clifford, and various country gentlemen, be- 
sides some physicians at Exeter; sending some of 
his crop also to the London market. His master's 
grinding lasted 4 or 5 months, consisting for much 
Ibe larger part of his crop,ot wnd/aU>, by syslem. 
1 am going to send for iron nuts to England, where 
Ibey cost only a few pounds; and shall Tend them to 
Iby friend Mr. R. H. G. to serve for models for cast- 
ing at his furnace. I have examined large iron per- 
pendicvhr nuts sold here, but rejected them as mort 
costly, and much less efficient; the Devonshire nuts 
making dry pomace at ones. Some AoriionloJ 
exist in Pennsylvania. 



The quantity of cider produced in (he coun(y of 
Devon, (England) Ibis year exceeds all former pre- 
cedenl in the memory of man; one indiridual is 
stated to calculate on making more than 4,000 bogs- 
heads. The number of empty casks landed at Exe- 
ter, from London and other places, has been extra- 
ordinarily large, it being computed that including 
home manufaclure, at least 13,000 have been sold 
in Exeler. 



Humboldt calculate* that one acre of ground 
planted wilh the banana, is quile sufficient to sup- 
port finy men, while an acre of wheal, would bare- 
ly supply (he WBn(s of (hree. 

Hypocrisyiidwhomagewhich vice pays lovirtae. 



Ehtiive, oa Sdccc 

A communicadon made to ihe London Medico 
Botaniral Society, stales, that ihe root of Endive, 
or Succory, roasted and reduced to a powder, is an 
excellent substitute for tea or coOee. It is io gene- 

1 use in Russia, This informalioa is considered 

luable in England. 

[Succory is in very general use in Baltimore, and 
may be obtained at nearly s^ll the shops- It 'S ge- 
nerally used in combination wilh coffee, and is said 
to add both lo the flavour and color of the beve- 
rage.] 



(From the Dsil; Cincinnati Gazette.) 
STEAM BOATS IN THE WEST. 

To B native of the West, Ihe rapid improvement 
which has taken place in almost every Ibing Ihal 
strikes (he eye, is a subject of Ihe mot! intense 
interest. In retrospecling through the last thirty 
years, Ihe changes have more the appearance of 
Ihe extravagant shillings of a dream, Ihan Ihe usual 
progress of reality — Strangers describe us as hav- 
ing a powerful propensity for self-praise, and boast- 
ing; no doubt we deserve much of this censure; Ihe 
cause of it, however, is not to be sought in any pe- 
culiarity of nalional feeling, but may be traced lo 
the circumstances of the period and regions in 
which we live. A few years will be sufficient to con- 
nect this sentiment of pride; and Ibe habit of look- 
ing at Ihe existing stale of improvement, witisborliy 
involve in oblivion those days of toilsome suffering 
and inconvenience, which every middle aged naliva 
of the vallry of the Ohio remembers, and has felt. 

It is little more than thirty years, since the then 
frontier village; of Fort-Piit [now f ilteburg) waa 
subject lo frequent alarms from the appearance of 
(be red man on (be Western shore of one of her 
rivers; i( is little more than IhiKy years, since ona 
of Ibe first necessaries of life, was packed from Iba 
eastern side of the mountains, by the individoals 
themielvea, who consumed ih, it is little more than 
thirty years since Ihe canoe of the savage gave 
place to the scarcely less inconvenient flat boat of 
the emigrant, which in its turn was lo yield lo the 
open keel of the trader, and (he fiat roofed ark oC 
Ihe Mississippi- What is the revolution which has oc- 
curieH? Pimburg has earned tbe name of Ihe Ame- 
ricsn Birmingham; Fort Washington, under the name 
of Cincinnati, ha* become one of (he mos( beauti- 
ful and allraclive cities of the Union, and Ihe Ohio 
river, which ivithln the memory of many of us, pre- 
sented a navigation as dangerous as (ha( of Ihe mys- 
terious Niger, is now visited for ils picturesque 
charmx, by travellera from Ihe Rhine, tbe Rhone, 
and tbe Danube. 

Of all the various subjecia of interesting specu- 
lation which have combined, in produclnjc these al- 
most incredible advancement* in Ihe Weit, Ihe 
steam boat is, probably, the one of Ibe greatest mo- 
ment. A review of the rise and progress of this 
item in the catalogue of the causes of our prosperi- 
ty may not be unimportant, and a statenirut of r>ic(s 
connecled with it, will be likely lo surprise ourselves 
not less than strangers. 

The first boat built oo the Weslern waters of 
which (be writer of this arliete has any record, waa 
Ihe N. Orleans, built a( Pillsburg, in 18)1;— bs 
has no account of more than 7 or 8 built previously 
to 1317; from that period they have been rapidly- 
increasing in number, character, model and style of 
workmanship, until lS-i5, when two or three boats 
built about that period, were declared by common 
consent, to be the first in tbe world. Since that time 
we are informed that some of Ihe New York and 
Chesapeake boats rival and probably surpass us in 
richness and beauty of internal decoration. As late 
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nidi *t«tm btnit w*» Mttetned doabiruT} none but 
ifae mMt (tngaine kuguted fivonblj. Tbe writer of 
thii wall rememben Unt io I8!6> oDMirTiag In coni- 
ptny with n number of gantlamen, tba long itniggle^ 
of Bilwn wheel boatloaacend hone tail ripple, (Q 
nHtii below Pituburg) il wa* the unnnimoui opinion 
that "tucb B contrivance" might conauer lb« dilficut- 
tjea of ihe MiuiB«ippi,«* high Bi Natetier, but that we 
of the Ohio must wnit for aome more happf ''cenlu- 
17 of inf entiona." In !8l7 the bold and enleriiris- 
iog Capt. Shrere, (wboae late dJicoTor; of n mode 
for deatrajiog inaga and improviog wetlern aavig^- 
tion, eoliilci Dim to the roputalion of a public be- 
nefactor) made a trip from New Urleaoa to Louis- 
Ttlle in 95 dijti. The ereot was celebrated by re- 
joicing nod by a public dinner to the daring indivi- 
dual who had achieved tbe miracle. Previous to 
(hat period, tbe ordinary paatage bv barge*, propelled 
by oara and tails, wae three mooltit. A revolution 
in Weitern commerce wai at once effected. Every 
article of merchandiie began to a*eend the Uisai^^- 
aippi, until we have aeon apacbage delivered ax (lie 
wharf of Cincinnati, from Philadelphia, via ^cw 
Orlcaot, at one cent per lb. From tbe period of 
Captain Shreve's celebrated voyage (ill 1S37, tbe 
lime neceuary for the trip, baa been gradually di- 
miniahinp during that year Ibe Tecumlheh entered 
the port of Louisville from New Orleaaa in 8 days 
Bod 9 faoun from port to pan! 

Since Ibe iolroductloo of the steam boat, the me- 
morandum before me, furnishes a list of 333, nhi 



united ton o age i 



y be estimated at about S6,U00 



tons, employed during Ibis period, on Ibe waters of 
the Mississippi and Ohio. Tbe largest size rated 
about SOO tons, but b large mijority of theui arc 
under 350 tons. 

Tbe average first cost of ■ ilenm boat is estimat- 
ed at one hundred dollars per too; the repairs made 
during the eiisteoce of the boat amount to one hulf 
the 6rst cost. Tbe average dutatioo of a boat [ia» 
hitherto been about four years; of those built of 
locust, lately, tbe period will probably be two years 
longer. The amount of eipeadilures in this branch 
of business on the Western waters, then, for the last 
(en ycara will in some measure be shewn by the fal- 
lowing calculation. 
o6,000 tons, costing 100 dollars per ton, 

amount 10 (S.SOO.OOO 

Repairs til the end of (he present gwe- 

ralion of boats say three years bence 3,300.000 

11,800,000 
Amount of mone^ expended in building 

and repairing m (en years 8,400,000 

Tbe annual eipenditures of sleam boats is very 
difficult to be arriveil at; the imparlance of this ei- 
penditure however, to the towns on our rivers, and Io 
the whole eiteni of country running along their 
shares may be estimated from (he folhiwiog ealcuU- 
lian of the item of fuel alone, for one year Take 
(be present year of ISdV. We have now in com- 
mission above 300 boats, the average tonns^e of 
which may be stated at ITS tons; this will gin 
whole amount now employed, 9S,00a tons. 

It is caleulited thai the businesa season of 
year lasts eight months; deduct one fourth foi 
lime lost in port, and we have 6 months or 160 1 
of runninit time. Each boat is presumed 
one cord of wood, for evrry !3 tons, every 34 hours. 
Tbe 95,000 tons Ihen coosume pet 

day 3,917 cords 

Or during the six months 535,060 cords 

The price of wood varies from one dollar and a 
half to five dollars per eord; a fair average would 
place it about 3,35 per cord. This makes the ex- 
penditure for fuel alone on the banks sf our rivers, 
oat million, one fanndi«d and eigbtj-one Ibousand 
thice buDdred aod eigh(y-fin dollBn mtj ysar- 



Hie other eipeodKure* while runniog are caleulsted 
bj the most experieoeed and iotelligent ONners (o 
he equal to one million, three hoodrea ihausand dol- 
lars, which gives the total expenditure per annum 
(1839) at 12,481,383 

This calcHlition and estima(e, then, wbii-ti am 
both made lower than thefacta justify, preseiit these 
results — first 
The amount of first cost of steam boats 

since 1817, 5,600,000 

Bepairs on tbe lamo op to 1893,* 3^00,000 
To(b1 amount of expenditure of capital 

Srodueed by the in(roduc(ion of ateam 
oats, 8,400,000 

Amount of expenditure in fuel and other 
expenses, exclusive of repairs per sea- 
son of eight months, 4S,45(,3S5 

We cannot better illustrate the magnitude oT the 
change in every thing connected with Western com- 
merce, and navigation, than by contrasting tbe fore- 
going statement, with Ibe situation of things »t tbe 
time of tbeadoplioDof s(eam (ranBpor(a(lofl, say in 
1617. About 30 barges, averaging 100 tons each, 
comprised the whole of (he commercial fseiliiies Ibi 
transporting merchaodiae from New Orleans to the 
"upper country;" each of these performed one trip 
down and up again to Louisville and Uincinnali 
within the year. The number of keel boats employ- 
ed on the opper Ohio cannot be ascertained, but i( 
is presumed that 150 is t sufficiently large t^alcula- 
lioo to embrace (he whole number. These averag- 
ed 30 tons earh, and employed one month to make 
the voyage from Louisville to PiKsburg, tAile the 
more noble and dignified bar^e of the MUsissippi 
made her (rip in the space nf 100 days, if no extra, 
ordinary accident happened to cheek her progrees. 
Not a dollar was expanded for wood io a space of 
3000 miles, and Ibe squatter on (be banb of ilie 
Ohio thought himself lucky if tbe reckless boatman 
would give the smallesl triSe for the eggs and 
chickens whieb formed almost the only saleable ar- 
ticles on ■ soil whose only fault Is its tno great fer- 
tility. Such wa* Ibe case 13 year* since. Tbe Mis- 
sissippi boaU DOW make five (rips wi(bin the ye^r, 
and are enabled, if necessary, in that period to af- 
ford to that trade 135,000 Ions, Eight nr nbe days 
ar« suffleleDl on tbe upper Ohio, to perform the trip 
from Louisville to Pittsburg and back. Io ebori.ir 
the steam boat has not realiieii the hyperpole of the 
poet in "annihilating time and space," it has prodi 
ed results scarcely surpassed by the introduction 
the art of printing, iv. 
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(From \bt Journal of Health. J 
DoMBBTio DoctoBuro or Crildbex. 

"Were a law to be passed and strictly enforced,' 
observes a judicious writer, "which should abso- 
lulely prohibit the admioist ration of medicine ic 
children, excepting by (he advice of an experienced 
physician, 1 am convinced, it would save snnually 
the health and lives of thousands." 

I'here doe« certainly exist with many paren 
strange propensity Io substilute Ihft drugs of the 
thecary for Judicious nursing; or rather to supply, 
by the pleoliful administration of the former, ihi 
errors and omissions io the latter. 



■ Allowing the present amount of tonnage, 35,000 
tons, to be the average amount to be employed for ihe 
next elgbt years, and allowing the generation of a boat 
to be four years, boats to the amount of 10,000 ions, in- 
cluding those of this year, miut be built durteg this lime; 
fint cost would be 7,000,000, and repair* S,MXI,IHI0 dol- 
lars! The greatest part if not tbe whole of tbis jasl 
item might be secured to CinoinnaU by tbe creatioD d( 
dr; doeln,SBd olhw ooavenianoM aa now ooDlAm plated. 



To bear some motbeta and duism ttJkf and to ob- 
serve tbeir practice, one would imagihs (bat the file 
and comfort of almost every infant dependad in • 
great measure upon its being constantly Mfpliad 
with medicine:— that it could not enjoj an ihmdH 
sleep were it not for an opiate-^tbat it would be •»■ 
preiied with wind, or tormented inln coomlaioniDir 
griping pains did it not receive its iccoatoDiad eu- 
mioalive or anodyne; aod that, io faelf ita atomatb 
would be overloaded with, fonlaets, and it* whale 
system sink into irremediable waaknei*, were ng| 
tbe attentive nurse to preveot all tbismisehiefbyu 
occasional emetic and tbe like, or by a timely result 
to some strength dispeosiDg cordiaL 

By this dependence upon medicine. Tor what as- 
dicine is not calculated to effect, the evil prodoesd 
by one species of enor is aggravated bv uotberjof 
an equally dangerous character. Tbe nealtb ofUw 
child invariably suffer*, and it* eonne to tbe gnre 
is often gradually accelerated. 

Were parents, instead of atlempiiDg to allay by 
medicine every triling complaint of efaUdbood, U 
look upon tbe latter as an uTariablo indication «f 
someilafecl in nursing, and to have MeoitrH at once 
to tbe necessary change of food, air, emeisa or 
clothing, they would, in the great nwjarily of in- 
stances, effectually guard against (ha occarreiiM of 
actual disease, while tbey added to (ha umrsrl, 
augmented the strength, and prolonged the lifssr 
their offspring. 

But if the administration of drags, when pail ud 
aneasiness are ac(ually present, bo prodnclive of in- 
jury, what shall we say to that most absurd uxl 
Siemieious.of customs, the giving to ebildnn inptt- 
act health, medicine, under the silly preteace of 
sweetening (heir blood and (bua goardini apiut 
(be approach of disease. Tbi* euton, it it (ne, 
was far more prevalent formerly ihu b( pmcal 
But even now, in Ibe caleDdat* of eottun ■•(hen 
and nurses, (he sprin; and fall an lurked as sss- 
SODS consecrated to phjsie. At thwo periodsof (kl 
year, no matter how perfect Ihe hwllb of tbeireU- 
dren, tbey believe it their bonndeB duly, to fims 
upon them some bDoeenl medicine, bb (My ten ib 
but which is olIeD of (he fflM( M(in chanelerili 
cleanse their hloodf and (0 insun tb«ir oonlinBtaet 
In heallb. 

I( may perhaps be in viio to orgs vftm Mch iodi- 



ration of bealtb, but only for tl 
ease;— that when the latter la not ftliaad; prtasat, 
every drug, howarer toild may be id opentiM> 
throws (he stomach into immodiftte diaoidar; wsf 
kens iu digestive powen, vitiatea tk» jwMtd«i|i- 
ed for iho solution .ofibefoodftBd thwimpedtitk 
growth and impairs tbe atrenglh sad Tifour of Al 
whole ayatem. Under this plan of pnvenlug di*- 
ease, children are aetually tnada «ek for fm Ik? 
should become «o, and th«ir eonatltntioM an » 
feehted by the pervera* mauu emptoysd to «lNi(tb- 
en them. 

Il'has been well obtarTod, that nt opcM bH ber 
resources in *aio; nor casttwgreiitettcffiMUofhi' 
man ingenuity make aneBJe for (bo i*ut of paA 
air, cleanliness, healthy bmst-nilk or wbolealmt 
food, and proper exercise. Tbe itcffiaet of aayof 
these essenlial points is attended with irrefMnbl* 
mischief; while, on tbe contrary, a due attention Io 
(hem will in a majority of instances, preclude tbs 
necessity of any medical aid. 

We trust we shall not be onderatood, fron lb* 



foregoing remarks, as incnleatiDg any nexleel 1 
proper medical treatment in tbedisewM of chBdrca. 
Ob tbe oootrary wa insial that, when tUaaua i« dis- 
covered to be actually praawU taaoorM ahostd be 
had, wilhoat a ittonMnt^ dalay, (o tho adviea af > 
plV>iciBn. AUwod«uteii,lopoiatoattbaDoaai«- 
ty at proper Kghnaa aod dial, far (he pnaorvaiiti 
of (ha eomplainu of ehildboad, and m ■ wain d 
iviai theiv inBodiata aSaoto of h«d mmm^ 
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Vhkh ftre bo frcquenllj eooTertc^l into Hrioui and 
vflen iacurable mkladJM bj "domejlic docloriag-" 
CkoUt if oempiUion.-~lt it s very common errtr 
**lib parents, in deteraiiain); upon the future Oce»- 
pKtiQDsof Iheif children, to fii upon a proressim, 
ar •ome sedenlar; emplofiuenl, for Iboae of a weak- 
ly or delicate comtilution; while to the rabuil sbd 
vigorous, is assigned a more active and labotiousOc- 
snpation, demanding cooaiderable bodilj' exertidn, 
Utd repeated exposure to the open air. As ■ gfliw- 
n) rule, the very opposite of Ibis course should be 
pursued: the robust being tbe best able to bear up 
■giiost the pernicious eflect« of that eonGaemeot 
and io activity, I o which the enfeebled conttilutiao 
will very speedily fall a prey; white the Utter will 
b« mate rial ly benGGled by the very exertion and ex- 
posure to which it is supposed to be uoadapled. 

When we eismine tbe individual* who compose 
tbe various trades and occu pal ions, and find certain 
classes to present, *ery commonly, a pale, meagre, 
and sickly aspect, yvhile others are replete with 
health, vigor, tod strength; we are not to suppose 
(hat because the pursuits of the one demand but lit- 
tle, and those of the other considerable bodily 
strenalh, tbe firal are best adapted to the weakly, 
and toe latter lo the stroog: we are rather to ascribe 
this very difference in tbeir appearance, to the influ- 
ence their several occupations exert upon the beallb 
of the system- 
Let the most healthy and vigorous iadividuals ex- 
change his laborious occupation in the open air, far 
one wbicb requires confinement within doors, and 
but little exercise, and his florid complexion, 
developed muscles, and uainterrupted health, will 
Very speedily give place to paleness, more or less 
emaciation, and debility, and occasiunally to actual 
disease of the stomach or lungs. Ob the other band, 
the very reverse effects will be produced, by the se- 
dentary exchanging, before it is too late, their coo- 
finemenl and inactivity, Tor some active emplayment 
ID the open air. These are important cooside rations, 
an attention to which, in the choice of a proriuion, 
would be the means of saving not a little sutferiDg; 
in many instances, of prolonging life. 



WXaOBLLAIffBOVS. 

UTILITY OF INSECTS. 
The honey of the bee, the dye of the cochineal, 
Wid the web of tbe silk worm, the advantages ol 
which are obvious, may well be balanced against 
tbe destructive propensities of insects which are of- 
fensive to man. But a philosophical study of natu- 
ral history will teach us, that the direct benefits 
which insects confer upon us are even less impor- 
tant than their general uses in maintaining the 
economy of the world. The mischiefs resulting to 
lu from the rapid increase and activity of insects, 
are merely result* of the very priaciple by which 
Ihf y confer upon us nuniberlest indirect adtantages 
Forests are swept away by minute flies; but ih< 
Mdie agencies relieve us from that exireme abun- 
dance of ve^etHble matter, which would render the 
earth uninhabitable, wete this excess not pfriadicsl- 
]e destroyed. In hoi countrlt:B, tbe great businc** 
of removing corrupt animal mailer, which tbe vul- 
ture and hyena imperfeclly perform, is effected 
with certainty and speed by the myriads of insects 
thai spring from the eggs deposited in every carcas* 
by some fly seeking Ihercin the means of life for 
her progeny. Destruction and re- production, the 
great laws of nature, are carried on very greatly 
through tbe instrumentality of insects; and the 
tame principle regulates even the increase of parti 
cular species of insects IhemSElves. When aphides 
Bie BO abundant that we know not how to escape 
their ravages, flocks of lady bird* instantly hover 
over our fields and Hardens to destroy them. — Ltbra- 
ry ^ Eaterlaiiimg Kn\wUiigt; luitet ArttiittUtav. 




(From Hie American Turf Begister and Sporting Mapumi 
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Tbe elegant anitnal, the natural history of which 

B select for our present number, is classed by 
Zoologists in the following manner: 

CUh. Mammalia, be. 

Ordfv. Ruminantia, two toes and two hoof* on 
each foot, for the roost part no upper cutting teeth; 
grinders with a flat crown; four dislinct stomachs; 
articulations of the jaw loose, and admitting a late- 
ral motion; upper lip more or less cleft; horns or 
antlers, sometimes in both seiBs and sometimes only 
In the males; no clavicles; teats inguinal; endowed 
with [fae genuine faculty of rumination. 

GwMU, Cermi, Lin. gic— The head of the male- 
only armed with solid and desiduous antlers; no cut- 
ting teeth in the upper jaw; eight in the lower; a 
lachrymal vessel before nnd under each eye, no gall 
bladders; hair smooth; tail short. 

There are at least tiiteen species belonging to 

this genus; we shall more particularly describe the 

COMMON DEER, (C, rirgmianvt.] 

Tbi* is tbe smallest of the American species, and 
is found throughout this continent, between Canada 
in the north, and the banks of the Orinoco, in 
South America. This animal resembles the fallow 
deer, but is taller, has a longer Inil, and is of a 
lighter colour; the horns are more slender, with nu- 
merous hraBches on the inside, and has no brow 
antlers. The general colour is a light cinereous 
brown, the head of a dee;>er cast, and the belly, 
sides, shoulders, and thighs whitish, mottled with 
brown; the tail, which is about ten inches long, is 
dusky above, and while below. 

Tbe female has commonly one or iwn, and some- 
times three fawns, which are of n light cinn*moii 
colour, spotted with while. While the fawns are 
still young, or frum Muy until July, tbe doe very 
carefully conceals her ofisprinK while she goes to feed; 
nod this act of maternal londoes* is not only done in 
a state of nature, but even when ihe common dcei 
has twcn captive for some time, and bred hi parks. 
Tbe hunters, however, turn Ibis fondness lo their ac- 
count, by imitating tbe cry of (be fawn, eillier by 
the voice alone, or by a sort of pipe or reed produ- 
cing a sound which closely reseuibles the bleating ol 
Ihe animal The parent soon relinquishes all fears 
for her own safety, m her deeire toassiiit heroflsjiring, 
and following Ihe sound, approaches the ambush of 
the hunter, where a deadly sliot insures her imme- 
diate deslruclioo. When a doe is killed in compa- 
ny with her fawn, or tbe mother has been removed 
as above mentioned, the little animal i* at once tam- 
ed, or eihibiti no appiehension at tbe approach of 
man, but follows his emptor with the most confiding 
simplicity, and loon becomes so attached to hii feed- 
er, as to attend bis steps at all times, and obey hi* 
lokc- Tbe followin| i* an iutereiling anacdoie of 



e and her fawn, as related to Capt. Ljon, by 
Capt. Parry. I'he latter had pursued Ibem across 
a small inlet; the mother, finding her young one 
could not swim so fast as herself, was observed lo 
stop repeatedly, so as to allow the fawn to coioe up 
with her, and having landed first, stood waichiog It 
with Irerobling anxiety as the boat chascil it lo the 
shore. She was repeatedly fired at, but remained 
immovable, until her offspring landed in Mfely, 
when they both cantered ought of aigbt 

In Ihe latter pari of the summer the fawn loses 
the while Epote, which we stated it above to have, 
and in the winter the hair grows longer and grayish. 
The aaimat is then said by the hunlers lo be in the 
gray. To this coat one of a reddish colour suc- 
ceeds, about the end of May and beginning of June; 
Ihe deer is then said to be in tbe rtd. Towards tbe 
end of AuKUSt, ibe old bucks begin to change to the 
dark bluish colour, the doe begins this change a 
week or Iwo later, when thev are said lo be in Iht 
blut. This cOHl gradually lenKlhens until it finally 
returns lo the gray. The skin is said to he toughest 
in tbe red. thickest in the blue, and thinnest in the 
gray; Ihe blue skin Is most vuluable- 

In the month of January Ihe males cast their 
horn", (he new boros soon after commenre their 
growth. They conlinue tn the velvet until Ibe end 
fif September or becinning of October, so as to be 
in full condiiion for battle during their seawn of love 
Hnd war. These horns are, not very large, but are 
curved forwards in a peculiar manner- They have 
nn anller placed htfch up on Ihe inside of each shaft, 
which presents downwards, nod two or Ibree utbrii 
on the posterior surface, lurninK backwards. In tbe 
fifth ypar, (he horn consists of Iwo cylindrical, wbi- 
li>h, and moderately smooth shafts, separating »l 
first slitchtly outwards mid batkwurds, aad then 
■irongly ciirvint! forward! and downwards. Piom 
Ihe second to Ibe fifth year. Ihe varialions of the 
horns consist in Iheir gradual advance from single, 
slightly curved shoots, to three and four antlers. 
The annual re)>roducliD0 of Ibese appendagrs aflrr 
oialuriry, constitutes, in many points of view, one 
of (he most remarkable phenomrnon of animal pb}- 
siology. First, it affords a most striking proof of 
(he power of the nutrilive prucets.and of Ihe rapid 
growth which depend* on it in warm blooded aoi- 
nials; secondly, it exhibits a sioguiar instance of a 
limited durallon of life in a part of Ihe system, en- 
tirely independent of the lile of the whole. Third- 
ly, it manifests d change ol calibre in particular 
vessels; for the branches of the external carotids, 
which supply Ibe horn with nourishment, are re- 
markably dilaled during ii* growth, and recover 
their former area when that piocesa haa ceased. 
Fourthly, it bespeak* a peculiar sympathy between 
the (rowlh of lite borna and tbe geiterative I 
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lion*. bectDH HitratioD, or uj MBcnliftl injury to 
tin orsMDi of generalioDj impedM tbe ioerrRie, ti- 
tan the rorm, tt internipti the TonawiJ of the ant- 
ten. 

Both bucks RDiI doet herd ttom Beplember lo 
March, «ner which the doee Hereto tbeniMlTei to 
bring forth, and are found ifith difficulty. From 
(hia time the hucka knep leparatB till the rutting 
■euon in September rotlowln^. The deer begin (o 
feed about twilight, nod Mroelimw in tbe day liine, 
but then only in the rainy teaion, otheMite they 
rarely venture lo quit their haunt*. I'besO animal* 
are *ery reatleu and always in motion. Like the 
rest of the cloTeD-foaled quadrupeds of our coun- 
try, they are very Tond of salt, and resort eagerly 
lo tbo places impregnated with it; they are also al- 
waya seen in great numbers licking tbe cirih in the 
spots where the gronnd has been lorn by terrend or 
other accidents. Such spot* are called by our hun- 
ter* licking places, and there tbej are *ore to find 
plenty of game; for, DolmthBlandiog they are so 
often disturbed, they loon return again in droves lo 
their Ikvourite tinunla. 

Tbe comman deer ia possessed of keen senses, 
partieularly of hearing and smellioft; the *igbl, 
though pod, doe* not appear lo equal in power Ibe 
aenses ju*l named, upon which the anfelf of the 
animal moK imiDediatelj depends. 

It is, Iherefbre, necessatr for the huofer to a^ 
proach the deer agaiosl tne wind, otherwise he is 
diseorered by the scent, nt a peat distance, and his 
objects are entirely frostratedj The sli|htest noise 
uelle* the attention of the deer, and his, fears ap- 
pear to be more readily awakened by this cause than 
•ny other; while, on the contrary, the *igfit of onac- 
cu*Ioaicd objects seen rather to arouisi coribaily 
than lo produce terror, as the animal wilt frequently 
npprotcD, or tland gazing intently, unlit the hunter 
Steals close enough lo fire at him. The wslcbfut- 
ness of the leader of the herd, has led the hunters 
to form an opiaion, lo 'which they perthi^pionilv ad- 
here, that the deer, when they Tisit a soil title, al- 
ways post one of their number as n seottiie),' who 
U to give the alarm in ea*e of the Bpptaach of an 
eneror. 

Wbcn *Urtled from n retting plane without being 
much alsrroed, the deer mote* at first inn kingular 
and Bmuting manner. With an apparent ftwkward- 
neis, two or three springs ere made, from which the 
animal alights en Ihree feet, drawing up and »• 
tondiog the limb* in a stiS' aod peculiar manner. 
A* the tail is erected, this alternate restlnfupon the 
feet of opposite sides, — cause* the tail to describe a 
semicircle from side to side; a few bigh bounds are 
neit made forwards, as if with a view to prepare 
for subsequent eiertion, snd then, if the cause of 
alarm be continued, he eiert* hit strength, and 
daihet off in bis swiftest career. 

Although lbs deer is generally a very shy and ti- 
mid animal, the males are very much diipotcd lo 
war with each other, durins; the senson of (heir 
ileviBl passion, and they are almost inclined to tinht 
when wounded or brought to bay. At this time 
they fight with their fore feet a* well a* their horns. 
Slid inlliel severe wounds by leaping forward and 
ttriking with the edge* of their hoof* held together. 
If a hunter rail* oo the ground in attempting to close 
in and despatch a wounded deer with hi* knife, be ii 
in grcm danger of being killed by such blows is ^e 
have described. The combat* In which the males 
engage with ench other, are frequently destructive 
of the lives of both, in a way that would not readi- 
ly be anticipated. In aasanlling each other furi- 
ously, Ibeir horns come into contact, and being elas- 
tic, they yield mutually lo the shock, so that the 
horns of one animal pass within those of the other, 
snd thus secure ihem, front lo front, in *ucb a man- 
ner that neither can eaeape, and they torment them- 
telve* in fruitless struggles, nntil worn down by 
bwger they perish, or Mcomo the prej of woItu 



nr other animals. Heads of deer that have thus 
perished are frequently found, and there is scarcely 
a museum in Ibis country which haa not one nr 
more specimens. The following instance is fiven 
by Say. in Hajor Long's Expedition lo the Rocky 
Mouolsins. 

"As the psrty were descending a ridre" he tayi. 
"Ibeir attention was called to an unUBual noise pro- 
ceeding from a copse of low buihes, a few rode 
from the path. On arriving el the spot they found 
two buck deer, their horns fast interlocked with 
each other, and both much apent with fatigue, one 
in particular being so much exhausted as lo be una- 
ble to stand. Perceivinr that it would be impossi- 
ble that they should extricate themselves, and must 
either linger in their present situations, or die of 
hunger, or be destroyed by the wolves, they de- 
spatched them with their knives, after bavma made 
an unavailing attempt to disentangle them. Bayond 
doubt many of these animals must annually thus 

The total length of tbe common deer. exclnsi*e 
of the hair at the lip of the tail, i* five feet four or 
five inches. The tail, eiclu*ive of the hair, it nine 
inches and s half long. Lewi* and CInrbe, however, 
state ibai they saw common deer with tail* tevenleen 
inches in length. Tbe hind foot, from Ibetipoflbeoa 
mini to the extremity of the lo«, is sixteen inches 
and a quarter. The fore arm eleven inches and se- 



en excellent arliete of food, when killed in the pro- 

Cer season, which it tbe autumn. The Indians and 
uoters, whose necessities do uot permit Ibem to 
choose, feed ujmo these deer at all aeasons. The 
markets of our large cities are supplied very abuo- 
dtnily with venison from Ibis speciei every win- 
ter, and at so cheap a rate as to oriog it within the 
means of almost evetj housekeeper, . The skiae 
form an extensive branch of traffic between the In- 
dians and the civilised iobabitanls of North Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Pennant says thai, so long a^o as the j^eai 
1764, no less than 95,037 skins were imported into 
Enfclsnd, frotD New York and Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Godman, lo whose Natural History of Ame- 
rica we are indebted for the greater number of tbe 
facts relating lo Ibis animal, whicb we have stated 
above, further informs us, that there are five distinct 
specie* of deer, nowinhabiling this country. They 
will be found enumerated in ihe tubjoined list, witb 
proper reference to the authors who have described 
Ihem. 

Tbe species belonging to the genus eervut are as 
foUowa: 

1, The stag, cemu tli^kiU, Lin. Rufous brown; 
homa branched, round and recurved. A native ol' 
almost all tbe temperate parts of Europe and Ana. 

3. Tbe roe, C capreohu, Lin. Body brown-tawny; 
horns branched, round, erect, with bifid summita. 
This species inhabits most parts of Europe.as lai as 
Norway; it also occurs in some districU of Ama, but 
haa not been observed in AlHcs. 

3. The rein deer, C Tarandui, Lin. Horns 
branched, recurved, compressed; extremities peJmat- 
ed. It ie found in great abundance in tbe northern 
parts of both continents. Godmon's Am. Nat. Hist, 
vol. 2 J. 283. 

4. ThemooBe,C.iiii;e(, Lin. Homapalmated; throat 
carunculatcd. Inhabits the northern parts of both 

Godman'a Am. Nat Hist vol, 3, page 



5. The elk, C. Canadmru, Briw. The boms riai! 
loftily from the front, with numerous sharp pointed 
branches, which are curved forwards, and the head is 
eustnhied upon a neck at once deader, vigorous and 
graccfbl- The elk is still occasionally found in the 
remote and thinly settled parts of Pennsylv 
Godman'B Am. Nat Hist vol. 3, page 394. 

6. The black-tail deer, C maeretu. Bay. The 
horns slightly grooved and taberculatad at the base, 



,'ingB small branch near thereto, reaemUijv in ■. 
.tiiin and direction, tbe first branch on the hMn of 
. Godman'a Am. Nat Uist vcd. Z, 



Horns 

]y palmated at top, &c. Godman'a Am. NsL I; 

' >, pageSOe. 

The crowned stag, C eoronaUu, Geo£ Horns 
like those of the elk, but much smaller, and the pal- 

' ' ins much longer, and mqre indented in jvopoT- 

The &llow doer, C. dama, Lin. Horns braneh- 
eii, recurved, compressed, and palmated at top. 

The rib foced deer, C mua^ac, IJn. Horns 
ri.'jing from a cylindrical baiiy base; three-forked, 
and ilie upper fork hooked. 

II. Tbe axis, or gangetic stag, Cozii, Lin. Homi 
round. slender, erect, with bifid or trifid horns. 

U. The porcine deer, C. pordnu*, Lin. With 
sltwdur trifid horns. 

13. The Mexican roe, C. Msncanus. Red, with 
ugh trifid boms. 

14. The tailless roe, C. pygmgui, Lin. TaiBess; 
witb trifid horns. 

15. The gray deer, C^vnunsit, Lin. Axiara,&c. 

16. The russ deer, C. e^uiniu, Cuvier. This ape- 
's is distinguiBhed ti^ the rest of the genus, by 
sir horns beine provided with a ain^ sntter at 

the base, and w& a lateral snag which foims s kind 
of bifurcation towards the extremity. It is n natin 
of India and of Ihe Indian islanda. 



CARD MAKING MACHINE. 

The invention of Hr. Amon Whitlemare, of 
Weal Cambridge, formed a new ert in the meelani- 
cal ingenuity of this country, and the real i]BpDr> 
tance of the machute ean hardly be eatimated. At 
a piece of mechanism, it has never b«en oeelle^ 
stripiSf amooth leather and roll* of irirajurp irffmi^ 
on on« enit bf Ihe apparatus, and the inlneate pro- 
cess bf cutting the leather to the ttset tise, and 
pricking tha holes is performed, wblla attha ssdm 
raonjcnt Ihe wire i* cut. bent, and the teeth are in- 
serted in their respective plaeei; the card then 
come* out, perfectly formed, and eomplelalf fin- 
ished for immediate use, occupying but a few mo- 
menl* in the operation. 

We heard the old gentleman a fewmnnthi before 
his death, while confined to his houte by disease, 
relate Ihe particulars of the origin and eomplelios 
of his design, witb an entbusiaim that would awak- 
en youthful ambition to exert itself in sometliing 
more than a limited sphere. He mentioned that 
Ihree days a* well as nights, were eonslantly devot- 
ed to Ihe making and completion of bit model, all 
of which ws* done in hi* own hoo*e, sad the fear 
of losing sight of hi* jrian, prevented everf thing 
like repose, until it was completed; Ibe original he 
preserved and exhibited to hi* friend* in hi* last 
days, as an evidence of industry, to stimolate tlie. 
young lo perseverance and exertion, li'or a number* 
of year* previous to his decease, he was feeble and 
much debilitated, and the great mental efforts and 
intense and close application be made in bringing 
Ihe machine to perfeciion, impaired hi* cnn*litotlOD, 
and produced a premature death. The proceeds of 
his ingenuity produced bim lometbing, but bit 
wealib was far from being extensive, end little was 



The Jtfoil.— Tbe tranaporlation of the Mail in 
coaches, al this lime, amount* to 6,607, S 10 mile* in 
one yean nnd on Ihe first of January next it will 
be inereased lo 6,785,810 miles. The whole vear. 
\y iranspotlatian of the mail, in coaches, snikles, 
and on bertebaek, amounU (o about 18,700,000 
miles. 
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(For the American Farmer.) 
THE FARMER'S WINTER SONG. 
Thire ii a time, the wise man taith, 

For all (buigs to be doDej — 
To plough, (0 sow, to reap, — ■■ roll 

SucCGuiTe leawDS on; — 
For pleasure, too,— in flonerr ipring, 

In fragrant luniiner'i Tales; 
Id fruitful autumn's jellow fields; 

In winter's ere Ding tales. 
And tbougb the Gelds are bteak and drear. 

The forest's Terdure gone; 
And all i9 withcr'd, cold and lere, 

In garden, field, and lawn ; 
There's somelbing lert, and much, to cheer. 

And cbarm the farmer's heart; 
For wintry winds lo harreat hope, 

Great inSuencB imparL 

And while he Tiewa the driftiDg aatiir, 

And treads the frozen earth; 
He hath at home his gamers full. 

And social btazing hearth; — 
And thus he sings, what e'er perradt 

The earth or sky, at mora,— 
"Of wintry winds and summer SQDI, 

The farmer's hope is born." 



partj had croued the Desert, fell from bit hone ai 
eipired, bj & (light woudiI in the foot by ddc 



SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 
Near Ihe vitlage of Kilbee, on (he western coast 
of Ireland, is a natural curiosity which I do not re- 
collect to hare seen anj where menlionei) by tra- 
rellers. It is called Ihe "Puffiaz Hole," and con- 
sists of a earera at Ihe base of the ells', Ihe mouth 
of which opens on the AtlBnlic, and which alter 
burrowin); to a considerable distance, runs up to Ihe 
surface in a narrovr neck, resembling at the lop the 
mouth of a well, when the tremendous sea from 
abroad rolls in, it is as though the great body of 
wilier 1VBS forced into an iaverted funnel, its impe- 
tus of course increasing as it ascends through the 
narrow neck until it reaches Ihe upper opening or 
"PulfiHe Hole," through which it jets lo an aston- 
ishing height into the air, tomeliaiea several bun* 
dred Test, and then falls in rain on the mossy fields 
behind. Nothing can be more stupendous than Ibe 
sight of this gigantic jet d'eau when the strong 
westerly wind sets in with force so as to completely 
block up the mouth of the carern. 



cuirrtD HiKDs. 

To hare chapped hands is always an nnpleaiaat, 
and not anfrequently a painful compliinl, at Ibi* 

■son of the year. 

The following is the best remedy with »bicb wa 
are acquainted: — wash your hands with eastilc soaK 
ipply it with a Bannel, and if necessary, use a brush, 
n order lo gel Ihe dirt from under and around tho 
laiti and fingers, till they are perfectly clean. The 
later in winter, if conrenieni, may be warmed; 
hen rinse them in a little clean wsler, and wbilt^ 
(hey are wet rub them well all over with about half 
spoonful of good honey; then dry them well 
a clean towel. This should be done once or 
twice a day, and always before going to bed. 



I'ske a glass of sweet oil and a half a glass of 
lirits of turpentine, mix tbem logether, and rub 
lite tbroal eilemally, wearing flannel round it at tho 
time. It proves most effectual when applied 



FREEZING QUICKSILVER, 
tt is stated by Professor Hansteeit, that, during 
I tour in Siberia, in the month of January last, 
ding the mercury in two Ibermoraeters becoming 
f, be determined lo eipose a qaanliiy of it to Ihe 
I effect of the air. Accordingly, at night, he 
ur«d three lbs. into a basin, and set it out. The 
It morning, before half past seven o'clock, il was 
izen into a compact hard mass, which he could 
t loosen with his knife from the bottom of the 
sin! He cut it like lead; and, at first, as Ihe knife 
me out of a warm room, the mercury waa still 
her fluid where it was cull 

It is certainly no shghl testimony to the enthusU 
n with which, in these days, scientific results are 
raued, lo slate, that in an atmosphere where misr- 
rj was thus frozen solid, the Professor dailj piu- 
) the hour after sunrise, in making observaboos 
d eiperimenls in the open air. All the brass 
■ews, however, of his insR-umenls were covered 
th leather, as the mere (ouch of the finger to the 
ked metal scorched like a red hot iron, and inva- 
blyleft a blister behind— A*. F. ^dtnencim. 



Thk Poison Abbows of AratcA. 
Whatever is calculated lo shaiv the customs of 
itBDt countries, ihcir roaoners, their uiensils, or 
eir arms, must be a subject of interest The tssi 
ivela of Major Denbara, and Capl. Clapperton, 
aides (heir discoveries of countries io Central Af- 
:■, before unknown, have thrown a light on many 
bjeels, of which, formerly, we had but an obscure 
owlfdge. Amongst these the poison arrow atands 
DffiincnI. By Ihe accounts of Maj. Denham, il is 
veapon, Ihe slightest scratch of which is death; 
thing can eiceed it, eicepling the bite of a rallle- 
ike. Major Denham accompanied an eipedltion 
horse and foot armed with musketry, against Ihe 
ilelnhs, the bravest of Ihe African nations. The 
ilelabfi are not of the negro race, but are 
onze color, and ecidenlly of the Arab desi 
le combatants met, and the contest waa very long 
ublful; Ihe army of the assailants, principally on 
count of Ihe cowardice of Ihe fiordou horse, 
:re defeBled, and tho poisoned arrows of Ihe Fe- 
ahs made great execution. In the (light, Majoi 
rnham waa frequently in the most criiicsl danger, 
ndreds of these arrows falling around him. "rhe 
lunded horaea were seen after an hour lo drop 
ad; and Ihe soldiers died, swelled, and the blood 
uing at every pore. Boa Khaloom, a Merchant 
snenl, under whose escort Doa Gudne; and bis 



INSTINCT. 
Btumenbacb asserts the absolute blindnes! 

itinel; in short, instinct in all its usual se 
Birds of passage, kept in cages, with plenty of 
food, and in warm chambers, yet at Ihe given 
season of migralion, manifest the greatest rest- 
lessness and attempt lo escape. Canary birds, 
having the materinla given them, build eiactty like 
Ihe wild one, in the Canary Islands, although reared 
under other birds. Condillac wished with Dtgwin, 
lo take away all the wonderful from the cooslruc- 
lirpness of birds, and refer il, as men, to practice. 
Nonaenael There are creatures, Ihe silkworm, for 

iilaoce, which work once, and but once, and tvhicb 
could have bad do inatruclion. 



TO »REP4BI CturHOK WITHOVTTHE UBK OF ILCOHOl. 

Take two drachms of gum camphor, and the 
same quantity of quick time; rub them well to- 
gether, then, putting this mixed powder into an 
earthen vessel, pour upon it six ounces of lime wa- 
ter—Let it stand about thirty minutes for Ihe gross- 
er particles to settle. Then pour off Ihe clear liquid 
into an earthen vessel, and you will hare a strong 
sotulion of camphor. Vou will not find that pun- 
gency in the smell, which you would if it were dis- 
solved in aliohol, for the plain reason, that pure ica- 
f<r has not the pungent odor that s^iirituoiu liquori 
have. 

] know of no case where camphor is used ir 
families, where the lime connected with it can be of 
any injury, 

In fact, in most if not all cases, it will be a ( 
ded benefit 

litis mode of dissolving gum camphor has 
decided advantage over thai in common use. 
camphor, dtsaolved in alcoholic liquors be mixed 
with water for uie, as ia frequently necessary, th( 
gum immediately separates and sinks to Ihe bot- 
tom, an incooveoieijce which is avoided by this 
method. 

In point of economy, likewise, the method above 
proposed has a decided advantage. 

HaavEV N, Prbston, M. D. 

AiwiTO, .«iia. A^ot. e, IBiS. 



Take two lea-apoonrds of clarified boney, and t 
few drops of lavender-water, or any other agreeabli 
perrume. 



The following medicine for a cough has perroriB- 
ed such extraordinary cures, in private practice, 
that the possessor is induced lo publish il for Ibe 
benefit of society:— Take sis ounces of Ilatian li- 
quorice (that stamped Solazzi is by far the best) 
it into atnsll pieces, and put into an aarthern jar* 
lib a quarter of a pint of the beat white wine vine- 
_ ir, simmer logether until the liquorice is dissolved. 
Then add two ounces of oil of almonds, and half an 
of tincture of opium, stir the whole well to- 
gether, and it is fit for use. Take two tea-Bpoorkfult 
then going to bed, and the same quantity whenever 
he cough IS Iroubleiome in the day lime. 



'ffxis ir^xaim. 
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r. 1 JKiiw pLumna UACRHta. 

Messrs. A> H. and L. Bobbins of the western 
pari of ^ew York, have invented a roachine for 
planting corn, beans, peas, mangel wortiel. turnips, 
&c- which is said by respectable genllemen who 
have seen it in operation lo be admirably calculated 
for ibe purpose. Twelve genllemen of the town of 
Denmark, N'Y. leatify that they have examined, 
the macbioe, have seen it used, observed the crops 
grown from Ihe seed planted by it, and Ihe reaulla 
have in every instance answered their cxpeclaliont, 
and they have no hesilatinn io saying Ihat Ihe ma> 
chine is simple in its construction, and Ibat there is 
no difficulty in any man's using it with precision 
after one hour's practice- When the ground is well 
prepared, one man will plant from six to (en acres m 
day — Ihe rows being four feet apart one way. and 
eighteen inches Ibe other. "The machine," these 
genllemen continue, "will drop any given number of 
seeds at a lime, and at aoy required distance, with 
the most perfect precision." 

Richard Peters, Esq. of Philadelphia, speaks of 
the machine in high terms, and has furnished the 
following report of a committee of Ihe Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Society, (0 which the subjeet was 
referred last spring. — 

Penntyhania JgrieuUural Society. 

The committee appointed to examine A, H. and 
L. Robbins's Planting Machine, report, Ihat having 
attended to this duty, they are of opinion, that this 
implement will be found an useful auxiliary upon 
every farm, where corn, beets, tarnips, Slc. are cul- 
tivated. Jho, G- Wjithodqu. 

REriBH HtlRES. 

M. R' MooHEs. 
p^iril 10, IMt, 
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The miter ol Ihe following leUer, Mr. Pelen ib- 
lures ui, la a gentleman of the liigheat reipecUbili- 
tj KDil a praetical rarmec: 

RlCHlKD PSTBRS, Esq. 

Otat Sir,— With much pteaaure I have it in nif 
poiver to eipren, ibat Ihe operHiion of the Corn- 
planting Machine, which Mr. BraytoD furnished, 
K real I; exceeds wf ei pec la lion. 

Three acres pUnted b; it have come up with 
mut promiaing appearaneee, notwilhstandin); Ihe 
uound was not in aa ;ocd order ea it ought lo have 
Men. The Geld had been some yearn in grass, the 
■od was ploughed this spring, twice harrowed, then 
rolled, and heavilf timed, (aaj 60 buabela to Ihe 
■ere) a rain Iniaiedialely following made It prelly 
solid, and tliou^h sflerwards twice harrowed, it was 
. too atlff for the be«t working of Ibe machinei ■■ it 
was, one man performed in like time as much a» four 
men snd a horse did in llie old waj Ihe preceding 
treek in Iha same field. If my declaration can he 
of anj service to Mr. Brayton, or the patentees, I 
iball be happy to have contributed lo reward the 
iorenlor of ao useful an itislrumenL 

Most respectfully, your humble servant, 

WMitUtk, Mm/ SSlh, 1819. 

Arier such high (eilimonr in iU favor it will 
■carcely be necessary for us lo go further than to 
iafortb the public Khere the machines may be seen 
and obtained. Mr. Ashnrtl the agent of the paten- 
tee*, is now on a tour to thcaouth; and Jonathan S. 
£aatman, of Baltimore, has been appointed agent 
for making and lelling them, of wham any further 
information may be obtained. The macbjaea, 
believe coal about (10 or SI'J. 

Ctri.Tuai; of Silk. 
A correapondent ha> tent us Ihe fallowing extract 
from Ihe proceedings of the Legislature of Tennes- 
see, and informa us that a bill had been repoKed in 
conformity lo the prayer of Ihe petitioner. It la a 
good auggestion. and we hnpe Ihe Irgijlalure will 
adopt it. The leKislaturea of other slalei might, by 
expeodine a few btindred dolUra in this way, do a 

Sreal deal of goad, both to the comffioaweallb and 
i« indigent poor. — 
Ltgiilatvre of Tennaiet. Hmue of Reprutntaliva, 
tVtdnudmj, iblkJ^ovember 1829, 
Mr. Dunlap, of Knoi, preiented a petition of Sa- 
muel Martin, of Camphell'a station, Knnxcuunly, 
prajme an appropriation of ten dollars to each fe- 
male school in this italr for the purchate of silk 
worm e^t, and planting 100 mulberry trees at 
of laid schoola, Slid thaltlOO, he appropriate!' 
premiuin to Ibe school which produces Ihe mos 
beat silk. 



Sata tf Cctlon at the Haere Eitebmge, lit Det — 
SOO bales Louisiana, at ntrioui price*; 449 do. do. 
ir. a If. 4c.; 141 do. do. 971c.; 37 do. do. ]f. 4c; 
57 do. Georgia do. eeic; 161 do. do. 83c.; 43 do. 
do- 671.; 30 do. do. 841c; 37 do. do. 90c; 43 do. 

>. new, mc-, 100 do TeoaeMee 861c.; 31 do. 97 tc. 
Bordtaux, 37 Ih JVbe. 

Corroii.— The rale of lOSf bas been maintained 
for Gaudaloupe, by the sale of 17 bales. We were 
not able to learn positively the price obtained for ■ 
lot or Louisiana— il is said to have broughl 93c. 






FINE LUCERNE SEED, 

IMO Iba. finest quality Lucerne seed, for sale 
lilies of a Iba. or upwards- price i& cents per lb. 
where 100 lbs. or more ore taken, aod SO cents per lb.; 
where a leas quantity is wanted. 

Alio 600 Iba. freah seed of American Yellow Locust, 
ir Robinta Pseudacacia, of the Long ialsod variely, so 
'aluable for timber, al )I pet lb.; or lesa, where 100 Iba. 

A line, per mail, addressed to the gubscrlber nlll re- 
leive prompt attention. WILLIAM PRINCE, 

ProprieJor ijflht Limutan Btlanie Ganfen. 



Saturday, 16 

Sunday, J7 

Monday, IB 

Tueaday, 19 

Wednesday,.. M 

Thuraday, 91 

Friday, 32 






New Moon— a4th OOh. 23m. Eve. 
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I Current tn Botton, January 8. 

, bbl. I.IS a S.Sb Bnnu, while, bushel 
See/, mess, bbl. 9.S&a9.&0; cargo No. 1, 
16 a 6.0O; No. i, 8,75 a 1.00. ButUr, inspected. No. 
, new, lb. .ii a .14. Chmt, new milk, .S a .S; skim- 
cd milk, 3. a .3, Flour, Baltimore Howard-sl. G.50 a 
.75; Gene!<ee, £.60 a S.&O; Rjo, host, S.eS a 3.S7. Grain, 
Corn, hu. .BZa6S; Ryn, .7S a .18; Barley .ST; Oats .40 a 
Ho-j'-toTd, l5t sort, Dew, lb. .8 a 8.50. Park, clear, 

15 a 16; Navy, mess, IJ.IO a -; Cargo, No. 1. 

ft li.50. Seeii),Herd'sGraas, bushel,*. 00; Orch- 
ard Gmsg, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Itye Grass, 4.00; 
Tell Itleadow Oats Grass S.OO; Red Top .6! a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .SSa. 50; White Honeysuckle Clorer, 33 a .50; 
Reddu, Northern, .7 a. S; French Sugar Beet 1. 50; Mao* 

gel Wurzel . fFaol, Merino, full blood, washed, .SB a 

40; do. do. unwashed, . — a. 86; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .30 a .35, do. half blood, .SS a .33; do. quarter, 
washed, .Sb a .«8; Nalire, washed .IS a .IB; Pulled, 
~ ' sort, .37 a 38; do. Sd sort, .IS a. SI; do. 



Qing, 1 



a .33. 



■ Foi 



and French l( 



Engliah papers to the I. 
December, have been receiveu since our mar, nui 
eicepi the accounts of the Mate of the markets, we 
do not find a single item of aullicient interest for 
tranalalion to our columns. 

London, Dec- I. 1819. 

Cotton. — The increnaing demand for cotton in 
Ihe Liverpool mnrkel baa had a corresponding in- 
fluence here. Babins. Mnranhrims and Egyptian 
are from J to i higher than last week, and more bu- 
siness doing. 

Tobacco.— lo Ihe monlh ending to-day tbire haa 
been a eood demand for home consumption, but 
leafy and stemmed have given way Id per lb. A» 
good and fine torts are scarce they have maintained 
their value- There is a treat anxiety on the part of 
holders to make sales. For Inland, few purchases 
have been made, the prices asked being loo high. 
In stalks little has been done, and prices are lower, 
tieveial parcel* ar« in Diarkel at j£10 per cwt 



Prictt Current in Jftto York, January 9. 

Bees-wax, yellow .2Stt3. Cof (on, New Orleans .10 

a.l!}; Upland, .81a .IDj; Alabama, .9i a III. CetloH 

Bagging, Hemp, yd. .IS a. it; Flax. IS a. IS. ftor, Ame- 
rican, 7 a8. FIiixietiJ,r<iugh, cask - a lO.SE^; clean 

Flmr, N.Vork, bbl. ^^-a^^ a 5.00 Canal 5.371 a 6.75; Bail. 
Howardsl. 5.15 a5.37i Richmond city mills, 5.25 a 5.37} 
country, 6. a Alexand'a,5.00a5.25; Fredericks- 
burg 4.15 t ; Petersburg. 4.871 a Bye Flour, 

-a 3,60; Indian Meal, per bbl. 1.50 a ; per hhd 

I3.0U a 13,25. Orain, Wheat, Genesee, 1.03 a 1.06; Vir. 
80 a 90; Rye, North, 70 a li; Corn, Ye I. Nor. .Si a 
— ; Barley, 63 a .70; OaH, South and North, .— a .— ; 

Peas, while.drj, Ibu. ; Beam, 7bu. 7.0na8.00. Pro- 

virisni, Beef, mess 8 a 8,50; prime 5.7Gi8.!G: cargo 
4.S6B4.60;Biillor, N. York, .U ft. IB; shipping, .8 a 11; 
Lard, .5 a .6; Pork, in ess 1 1.00 a li^; prime 3.00 a 9.50; 

osrgo a ; Hams,Va., per lb. .9 a .10; Northern 

.a a. 10. Kite 2.50a 3. Tobattt, Virginia .4t a .6 a 7. 
Kenlucky, .4 a. 8. a 7. 

Prieu Ctirrenl in Pkiladtlphia, Janvary 1 1. 
fieefuni,yellDW —.«.!£; fieani, bushel Sl.OO a ].!5; 
Dee/, me3s10al0.50,priiDe8B8.O0,cargo7;fitUt>r, No. 
I, 9b— .No.!, 6, a—; CoIloR,NewOrleBns .B^ a.is, 
Upland 10. a. lU, Tennessee Dl a .11, Alabama 9^ a 
m; Ft<itluTi, South. .34 a. 36, West. .32a.S2; Flax.'i 
a. 8. JlDiir, sup. 4.50, GoS,4.25a — ;Rye3.37la3.75; 

Corn meat, hds. 11. SO a , his. ai.OSi; Flaxsrtd. 

cask ; bu. I.ISal.SO; Croin, Wheat 85 a " 

liye.50 a 53, Corn I. c. white, .33 a .35,1. c. yellow, 
a .SB, u. c. round, .38 a At; Oats .H a .30, Barley, 
.55 a.EO; do. F.ast..70a.71; biflck-eyed Pee9.40a. 
^mu, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .ea.B,Weatcrn.l) a 
Hemp, HQ a iib; Lard, .b a .6^; Oil, linseed, 83 ««&; Pi 

meas, 11.25a , prime 10.50a 1 1 ; cargo 9.00 a S. 

Si(t,2fiOa3.SS; niaeco, Kentucky ,5a .T,Vir..4la 
Ifusf, common washed lb. .ISa.S*, half blood .38 a . 
ihrea quarters blood .18 a .33, full blood SB a .31; 
washed, generally e cenuleis, according to quality. 



CBTTteUifoT lAe JmtHcMt farintr. 

BU.T1HORE MiaKBTi. — Flour Bnd wheat have expe- 
rienced a further decline , and are heW now at ourquo- 
titioaa, al which there is little demand, aspecially ror 
flour. The wagon price o f Howard atreat flour is f4.!l. 
Beef is very dull, and it muat be very prime that will 
command our highest rate. There has been a partitl 
decline in Pork~-familj^ from wagons DOw selHiig St 
)5. a 5.SG. — Drove pork at quotations. 

Toaicco. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 a 6.00; do. 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 13.00. — Crop, common red, 4.oaa 
6.00; brown and red 6.00 a 7.00; fine red, S.OO a 13.00; 
wrappery, suitable for aegara, 7.00 a 11.00; yellow and 
red, iO.OObI6.00; yellow, 14.00 a CI.OO.— Fine yeUow, 
i5.00 a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.— Kappahannoek, 
3.S0 a 4.00.— Een lucky, tine, 4.50 a 7.00. The inspec- 
tions of the week comprise lOS hogsbeada Jdarylairi, 
— -' 3 hogsheads Ohio.— Total 106 hhda. 

LODa—t)estwh:le wheat family, 16.00 a 6.50— 1» 
per. Howard si. 4.37^ a 4.50, city mills, 4.D0a ;— SW- 

quehanna, Cdbn Miil, bbl. a 1.15— Gaauf, 

' red wheat, ,— a .80; best white do. ,80 • ,35; 
iarytogood,.70ii. .SO— Cdkh, old whIt«,.3SB — ; 
yel..38fl— ; new .— a- Rtx, .47 ■ 48; 0*tb,. — a JO 
" s.SOal.OO — PKiS,,(5B-CLOViiB8Eei.,4.76Bi.l» 

iioTHT, S.5D — Obchard Gaaia, 1,00 H^l, 

— a 1.50— Lucerne .371 a. 50 'b. — BlKtXT,.6D •.5t— 

Pi-axitBii, 1.10— CoTTOH, Vir. .Bte.IOl Loo. .Ila.ll 

Alab. .OiB.II- Tenn. .fli n .10— N. Car. .84 a. S^ 

)a..9a.ia— WHiSEET.hhds. lal p. .It a.— ; in bkb. 

1 a Hi— Woot, common, unwashed, lb. .15 ■ .11— 

washed,. 1 8 a. 10 — crossed, .10 a.21— lhree-quarler,.IS 

so-full do. .SO a .35, accord'g to qual.— Haur , Itusaia, 

■n,JllSa*SO;Counlry,dew-rotled,l(Oa 140— water- 
rotted, nOo 190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, Ho. l,bbl. 
&.50;do. trimmed, 6.50 — Norib Carolina, No. I, — ■ ■ 

.60— Herrings, Susquehanna No, I, bM. 3. IS a—; 

lackerel. No. 1 , 6.131 a 6.15; No. S, 6.614 • —No. S, 

,60 a Bbcoh, hama, Ball, cured, .9 a .fl|— F»— 

lers, .31 a 33—Pla9ter Paris, cargo pricaperlon, 4.16^— 
ground, I. !6 bbl.— Prime Beef on Ihe hoof, .4,00 a 5.<oe 
—Pork on the boof, 4.50 a 4.75— Pine Wood, by tbe-» 
resael load, 1.75 to 3.00^— Oak Wood, 3.15 to S.SO* 
Hickory, 5. 
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<From the British Farmer's Magazine, for November 

1829.) 

On thk Present State of some of the Improved 
Breeds of Cattle of this Kikqdom. 

Sir, — Resuming (he subject on which I have so 
frequently addressed you, it affords me the highest 
satisfaction to be enabled to lay before you the sub- 
stance of a letter written in consequence of (he ex- 
pression of my sen(imen(s in the Farmer's Maga- 
zine. That satisfaction would, however, have been 
increased, had time permit(ed me (o ob(ain (he 
sancdon of (he highly respec(able wri(er for (he 
publication of his name; but his let(er so fully be- 
speaks acute and diligent observation, and his de» 
oactions appear so just, that though the addition of 
lis name would command the respect of your 
readers, it would in no degree confer weight on 
opinions evidently so correctly adopted. I have not 
the honour to be personally acquainted with the 
writer, his testimony is therefore so much the more 
impartial and gratifving. 

Referring to my letter in your August Number, 
fnablishecfin No. 30, of this vol. of the American 
Farmer,) the gentleman above alluded to, thus pro- 
ceeds:— "In that letter there are some remarks 
'Which not only coincide with my own opinion, but 
are altogether corroborated by the events of my 
short experience. Although 1 have only been a 

breeder of six years, I have for sixteen years 

heeo a watchful observer of cattle, of all breeds 
and descriptions, and I find that I have come to the 
same general conclusions as yourself, as to 'breed- 
io|; in and in.' 1 am convinced it is a practice 
which will develope ruinous consequences the 
further it is carried. Some sheep breeders may tri- 
umph in the idea that the remark does not ap| 
•beep. I have seen a great many flocks, but 
$aw one in which some evil consequences of I 
ing in and in were not distinctly and unequivo/tdly 
to be traced; and I never met a breeder of sheep, 
'whose conscience lay in the right place,' who did 
not eonftu it; and 1 feel assured, that if Mr. Bar- 
ford's sheep are as good as they were, still he has 
bad casualties as well as other people, which casu- 
alties, I think, would be avoided by a judicious in- 
troduction of fresh blood. Besides, it stands to 
reason and common sense that the evil would not 
be so great, nor its effects so rapid, nor its conse- 

auences so fatal, where the numbers of which a 
ock consists is in itself a degree of preventive. 
But still it is an evil, which evil shews itself in 
eoroe shape or other, at some time; and whenever 
it does, however late, it spreads like wildfire. Deer 
in a park will ^o on a great many years without 
any apparent deterioration, but let a stray buck 
come in, and mark the improved size, weight, and 
quality of the crossed produce. I possess a herd 
which had been bred nearly forty years without a 
cross, except a casual stranger once coming in just 
at the rutting season. Three years ago I lost, in 
the prime of the venison season, five or six fat 
bucks by a sort of scrofulous complaint. Long be- 
fore 1 myself possessed any well-bred . I had 

watched those belong;ing to some friends and neigh- 
bours, and had entertained strong doubts as to the 
correctness of the modern practice of breeding, so 
much so, that 1 had almost made up my mind to 
adopt some other breed. But finding that be- 
came prevalent in my neighbourhood, I thought it 
best for my tenants' sake to adopt the Tashion. 1 

began with and , the former bred by , 

the latter by . I hired a bull from , and 

bought some at the sales, and elsewhere. In 

my dairy I had some good useful cows, purchased 

in , market, and some heifers, said (o have a 

cross of good blood. Now (he produce of the in- 
ferior bred cattle were decidedly the best; many of 
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them would not have disg 
gree. From one. which I |. 
which from her shape and a 
lieve (o have been (horougb-bi 
bra(ed bull. The produce 1 1 
in my humble eB(imation the 
of any breed; a first liate i 
breeder, and carrying mcne mea< 
than I ever sa'.v any cow JLo in fi 
and high bred have beff very 
words, they have shewn most d' ets 

you describe. I have lost three 
cided scrofula; another met within ; 
was considered (he cause of its death, 
believe the accident, or rather injury 
from, to have been 'incurable' mere 
fulous tendency of the consf i* 
lost one of my best cows frc . 
monary ulceration, aid I have 
dications of scrofulous nodes at. 
i^g9, jaw, &c. I do not find any pa 
with these indications; all very high- 
have, with me, been subject to the si 
half-bred Alderneys, Alderney erosi , etc., 

which I have to make up my dairy, breed, well, 
milk well, and the calves rear without tiouble, 
while the best-bred calves are with difficulty reared 
at all, and if they catch the least cold, die they 
will, without fail. I have several acquaintaoces 
who have made the attempt; all, as far as I have 
seen them, have shared the same fate. As to bulls, 
1 think not more than one out of five, upon an ave- 
rage, get stock, unless kept very lean, and turned 
out with the cows; and at least one-half of the hei- 
fers either never breed at all, or leave off alter 
bringing one or two calves at most. Last year, 
having endeavoured to feed off all hazardous and 
unlucky animals,""! succeeded In rearing eighteen 
' ow calves, but half of them were not iiigh-bred, 
ly a cross or so. My account then, I think, cor- 
iponds exactly with your opinion. Having stated 
thus much for your consideration, may I submit an 
opinion of my own? I don't see that it follows that 
the same rules which are found advisable to estab- 
lish a goud breed of cattle shall avail (o keep it up. 
Facts prove the reverse: at the same time there is 
no reason, that 1 am aware of, why the same first 
principles which gave origin to the good stock, ju- 
diciously applied, should not accomplish the desired 
end. The breeders of the present day have erred 
in (aking 'pars pro loto^ finding (hat Bakewell pro- 
duced his herd from only a few parent stock, (hey 
have neglec(ed to observe the^rs( principles upon 
which Bakewell started, and which would, had he 
been alive now, I have no doubt, have led him to 
detect an evil consequence of his own rule, early 
enough to apply a remedy. Shutting their eyes to 
the evident fate of BakewelPs once celebrated 
breed, they have vainly endeavoured to prove, that 
Herefords and short-horns were not subject (o (he 
same failure as the long-horned cattle have been. 
Bakewell took the best breed he could find, of 
which the prevalency in the kingdom was sufficient 
(o afford him opportunity of extensive choice; and 
he required no affidavit to prove that from that pe- 
riod, 'whereof the memory of man sayeth not to the 
contrary,' the race of the animal he purchased pos- 
sessed no blood but (hat of *pure^ long-horn. 'The 
beast is such a one as I want for my purpose,' was 
his answer to all objections, and from the many 
anecdotes 1 have heard of the secrecy observed at 
Di.«hiey, and the strict practice of /oc/rtng vp all he 
did not choose should be seen, and of shutting his 
mouth uhen he did not choose to sp^ak, I do not be- 
lieve any one knows the exact history of either 
BakewelPs opinions or his practice. My belief is, 
tha( we now want some one of courage to brave 
(he s(ream of popular prejudice, and of skill (o 
carry on what he at(emp(s, who will adopt Bake- 
well's^sl prineiples, get a good bull and some good 
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coi^^iQot Jong-horned and short-homed, or any 
suctHneongruous mixture, but of such a breed, or 
breeds, as mSyr affinity in general style, expunging 
the; words 'Ptire blood and pedigree^ from his herd- 
bo(ik,and I doubft not, he will raise and retain a 
gooQ useful breed of isuperior animals, whether 
Hereford, short-horned, or any other. 

trhe county in which I am now writing is, I 
, a ^ir example in opposition to generally re- 
ft opmions amongst breeders. No people can 
stand less, or care less, than the generality of 
or folk pr Suffolk farmers do about the myste- 
if br^QM^itettle. A cow is estimated merely 
(ji^Mty A her milk. A bull sometimes is 
fotlmi colour, or as coming from a noted 
'f good milkers. He is used at a year old, 
,'but very rarely, kept a second season; 
co another is reared, or bought in, generally 
lo Miifer. The consequence of which is, that in 
very dairy*there is a perpetual cross. Now Bake- 
'ell said of the Suffolk cattle, that any attempt to 
iprove would Ipoil them. They are as good now 
k'tbey even were; and in all probabili(y will be a 
hundred years hence, if (he same principle be con- 
inued; and for hardihood and real profi(, with 
jBjaall expense of keep, considering of course their 
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sR^ail size, I am compelled in truth to say, they far 
exceed any breed of small cattle I know in the 
kingdom. They have been crossed with Herefords, 
and short-horns, and Devons, and receive frequent 
crosses every year from the Galloway Scot, still re- 
-C^ing their polled heads. 1 have seen some excel- 
ient home-breds reared from them, and if oxen 
were an object, they might easily be improved by 
selection. As to a barren cow, or a bull which will 
not get stock, such a thing is rare to a prodigy, and 
they^appear (o me to be less liable, in my ooserva- 
tioD of them for fifteen years, to disease, than any 
breed I ever met with in my life, Alderney excepted 
perhaps. May not a lesson be taken from hence?" 

I feel well-isssured no apology is necessary for (be 
introduction of so long an extract from this highly 
interesting letter, and only fear that it may suffer 
from the want of more able comments than I shall 
have to offer oi^ certain parts of it. The writer is, 
however, entitled to an answer to his appearand 
having previously made a few remarks, 1 shall pro- 
ceed to give that answer in the best manner which 
my humble ability will allow. 
". We are informed that even deer in a park will at 
length evince the ill effects of breeding in and in, 
and a symptom of deterioration, precisely similar to 
that evident in cattle, is adduced in evidence of the 
fact. This testimony I consider most important; 
first, because deer being kept by comparatively few 
gentlemen, and they probably indisposed to mqui- 
ries of this nature, it was hardly to be expected that 
any aid would be derived from them towards (he es- 
(ablishmen( of (he correctness of my opinion*; and, 
secondly, because deer aie so nearly in a state of 
nature, (ha(, probably, if called on (o do so, I 
should have jiehled the question as to them. But 
we have now evidence (h:i( (hey de(eriora(e as well 
as o(her animals, and 1 doubt not, the fact is to be 
ascribed (o their being confined within unnatural 
bounds, which in the first instance, probably affects 
the constitution, and is ultimately productive of (oo 
close a contact of consanguinities. 

The nex( part of the letter calculated to call forth 
remark is, that in which, in the account of the wri- 
ter's stock, it is said, the produce of his inferior- 
bred was belter than (hat of his well-bred cows. 
Of this fact I do not entertain the least doubt; and 
it affords strong, indeed the strongest proof possi- 
ble, that a very injudicious course of breeding must 
have been adopted with (he high-bred animals in 
queslion; but while (his is admit(ed, care should be 
taken to avoid too sweeping a conclusion. Many of 
(he produce of (he^e inferior cows, the writer of the 
letter informs me, ''would not have disgraced the 
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bighest periigreeB." Such tieing tbe caw, wouljj it 
bs quile iafe or prudent to "eipunge tbe nor4»|^re 
blood aod pedieree from our betd book," tvliite the 
pOMMsion of Ihcm, on one lidt only, will produce 
luch effects? And will it not be better, while we re- 
lain this valuabte resource Tor the improv-enienl of 
■n inferior race, ralhef lo rouse our faculties, and 
eodenvour, bj discarding prejudice and udcpting 
Ihe raeani within our reach, to try whether il may 
not be poasible to goon breeding, froiUi anicu^ls 
highly descended, ■ preduce improved in i 
tion, and at the same time not deficient in 

rorlant requisites? That such an end i« ai 
have no doubl, but as I cannordkMy of i{ 
part of the question at present, I will n^, now It 
ther dwell on it. 

The next point particularlj demanding 
is tbe auggestion of the writer, that no ^ 

apparent why "the aanie rules which are found 
daable to establiih a good breed of cattle &bnll a 
to keep it upj" nor "why the same ^ri( priaci 
which gafo origin to the good itockHJudicwusly 
plied, should not accomplish the desired end" 
correctly interpret the foregoing passages, my ( 
elusion from them will be this, tiz. that Die wr 
undeistandi Bakewell's J^rri prineiplM to have c 
listed in ukelion; and his "nUa," or practice, l<^ 
the establishment of » good slock, in breeding to a 
certain point froin affinities. In answer to the in- 
quiry thus proposed, and supposing such lo be the 
aense of the pastRges, my reply is, that the "rules" 
wUt no longer bear application; but that Ihe "lirsl 
principles," properly niodiGed in consequence of 
altered circumstances, must always hold good. In- 
deed judieioat leieclionj appears to me the sirtt qua 
mm of breeding. So far then, it seem*. Buy senti- 
ments are in unison with those of the writer of this 
ncellent letter, but when wo coim to consider Ibe 
principles on which that selection is to be made, I 
fear a tittle difference of oploion will be found to 
Biist. I must confess myself a decided adroeale 
for bbod. I mean blood with its genuine and ap- 
propriate accompaniments, perpetuated in a long 
liD* of ancestry, if aometiroei mt so prominently 
in Tiew as might bo wished, yet oerer toialty ob- 
leuTCd. To such, I am confldent, Ibe breeders of 
Ibe present day may, when they choose, refer, 
nithoal incurring the riih, nay, the certainty ot 
disappointment, by using an animal whose breed is 
ankoDwn beyond ■ cross or two, and whoew excel- 
lence not being one of blood, no assurance can be 
placed in il* appearance, in a succeeding genera- 
tion. Still the suggeslions of the writer of the 
letter, accompanied by his sUIement, are highly 
important and worthy atlenlioni and, to my opi- 
nion, justify a (leclaralion. which 1 have long lell 
disposed to make, that whrrB parlies are not willing 
to go all the leaglbs necessary to possess a first- 
tale stock, I meaii as regards expeiue, Ihe iToubte of 
selection, and eigilanee ever airo^e fa tht iiuiitui 0/ 
Iwecditig, they had much heller leave Ihe higher 
deparlment of the art in other hands, and conlent 
Ihemsi-lves with the eerlain advantages to be de- 
rived from a reTerence to good males. This \ 
insure the absence of disuppoinlment, and a p 
gressive and salutary improvemtnt. I niust, hoi 
*er, confess that I eulcrlain litlle hope that either 
Ihe sirong facts of Ihe epntleman who h»« honour- 
ed me by hi* comniunicalion, or any of my com- 
ments upon them, will h^ve the effect of producing 
mare sound practice. But there is one point on 
which I trust some litlle ifood may be done by dis- 
cussion of this nature. It la poasible breeders may, 
by such means, be shamed out of their prejudices, 
ind refer to each other lor assistance, no longer 
4etualed by the litlle unworthy molires of jealousy, 
which have been allowed to eramp exertion aird to 
tuin many once valuable iloeks. In ihe hope 
MMaelhing of thi* nature nay follow, I shall ven- 
ture, in perfect |ood feeling and without ■ design 



to inflict pain onjbny one, to stale, that though, 
previously to Ihe Imvlinost unprecedented sale of 
ihorl-borna which Oif/k place in the North, it was 
intimated that thejfrere ell closely descended from 
a certain amali Itwber of highly-prized Individu- 
als; yel, in thafiAk, there are to be traced no 
less than six ^cfl^rossee; a circumstance which 
pretty £lroT>d|Uanoles the sentiments of the able 
limtttbal, I have no doubt, it 
lie 4lue of his cattle. Now 
if prejudice, and so fastidious is 
.tiat had these crosses been studi- 
ider notice, instead of attention 
M original animals, which were 
Ter suth high distinction, I cannot 
but the sale would have proved 
'twilhstanding the unquestionable 
h; ft lilile are men in tbe habit of 
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British Faruier't Magazine.) 
BONE MANURE. 

The Doncasler Agricultural Association has late- 
ly published a report on the advantages of bonea 
as a manure, founded on returns received in answer 
to queries issued by the comniiltee, of which tbe 
following IS a digest: — 

The question issued to Ibe member* referred to 
the time bones had been used— number of acres— 
state of the bones and their size — quantity employ- 
ed— -kind of soil— what time of the year, and (or 
what crop — how applied, and which moat conve- 
nient — effects compared with Other manures, and 
other manures with them. 

Answers were received from 49 member*, and 
which collectively show, that bones were Brat used 
by Cotonei St. Leger in 1T75, neit by Mr. Horn- 
cnstle in 1794; but that they hare only come inid 
mure general use within the last twenty years. Th« 
returns establish the great value of bone* at a ma- 
nure; — on light dry soils they are found to be supe- 
rior to farm-yard dung; and allonlber from tbe 
lightness of carriage, suilableneu for the drill, and 
fertilizing properties, superior (0 any other in use 
among farmers. One wagon load (of 190 bushels 
of small drill bones, Ihat ia half ineb pieee*) is 
equal to 40 or 50 cart-loads of fold manure. Thei 
effects are visible, not only on tbe first, but for s( 
veral succeeding crops; — usual auanlitj 60 or 7 
bushels per acre. When drilled, from 13 lo 9^ 
bushels suffice; and when Ibis quantity i* given to 
turnips, either upon the four or five course system, 
the furm may be kept in a progressive stale of im- 
provement. 

"On heavy loams or clays the experiment* are 
unfiivourable." Hence it ia concluded, that the 
bones nre less suitable for wet Ihan for dry land. 
For dry, or well-drained peal soils, they also prove 
superior to fold dung, nay, even lo lime and pigeon 
dung. On Ihe efficacy of bone dust on gravel, 
opinion ia divided, but answers belter on dry than 
on such aa is wet. Of its durnbility an instance is 
given of one dressing continuing effective for Cneen 
years: but granling their application lecures a crop 
only for the first year, the advantage* are great, 
because one good crop of turnips is generally fol- 
lowed by others of both barley and clover. 

One writer observes, that young turnips dressed 
with bone dust are lesd liable 10 Ihe Ry Ihan those 
raised on common dressings, because he thinks fhe 
larva of Ihe fly are contained in and carried forth 
wilh the fold or yard dung. Tbe same writer, Mr. 
Birks, ihinks bonea are a defence against the in- 
sects which produce the disease called fingers and 

Every one of the members who had begun to 
use iiones continued to do so; — no man being con- 



sidered a good farmer who does not use them. 
Some of the member* have adopted a very ezcel- 
leot plan, which should be followed every whara, 
were it possible, viz. raise their turnip* bv bone 
dust, reserving all their yard or fold dress lor their 
clover or wheat; so that a farm nalurally infannr 
may soon be made and kept rich. Laid on pailnrs 
land, the effects are most conspicuous and profita- 
ble — quantity of milk increased, and quality of both 
butter and cheeic improved. On graciogland il is 
also very lasting. 

The best mode of application is by drilling with 
turnips in May, June, July, and August, especiafly 
for Swedish turnips. Others sow them broad-cast, 
and afterwards gather the surface into clasp-bonts 
for drilling. Some tow the dust broad-eatt betbre 
the last furrow for white turnips. All agree in (he 
belief, that the smaller tbe bone* are crushed, the 
sooner they serve the crop; but the larger tbe pieeea 
are, the longer will they continue effective. Ave- 
rage quantity employed per acre is S9 bushels, 
though if very small, a less quantity will ili^ but 
this mainly depends on tbe sUte of Ibe gnund ai 
to richnes*. 

Tbe condition of the bones, when u*ed,ii a na- 
terial question. On a firat consideration every one 
would be led to conclude, that they wonid bava 
the most powerful effect when saturated with mar- 
row and other animal jiiicet; and wnuld as readUj 
imagine Ihat dry eifaausted bone* would be little 
wortb; but it appears, that both tbeaa planwble 
notions am wrong. It does not (eem to be tbe 
animat matter of fat, tendons, marrow,ar muele, 
which i* the food of Ihe plant, but probably some 
|aieous quahly evolved during their decomposi- 
tion. Thus bonea which have pa**«d tbrmqh tbe 
process of an oil or glue manufacturer, are fomd 
to be more effectual a* manure than recent bonei 
from the kennel; and it seems to be aeltled by ei- 
bertenne, that they require to be remented n a 
map before they can be used sneceaafblly. FEftj 
botoel* of bone* mixed with five load* of bunt 
day, or good earth, form an ezcdlent compost for 
dressing an acre of land. Some of the members 
recommend mixing the booet with several other 
tubttaoee*, at soot, dove manure, rope dnat, ashes 
of burnt weeds, and rotten dung, which thej grave- 
ly assert wiH very much assist the aelion of the 
bones. A wet season, or wet ground, aeolialixes 
the effect of the bones, and, therefore, it i* only 00 
dry loil*, or in dry leaions, that they yield their 
best effects. 

The present price of bones is said to be t*. per 
bushel for small, and it. lOd. for large sixed duit. 
Of the former, 35 bushels would cost 91. 10*., and 
the latter, 40 bushels would cost SI. tSi. *d.; and 
these are shown to be equHl lo eight or ten loads of 
dung, which would cost 4i or Sf. But they have 
an extra value in being easy of carriage, and ezpe> 
ditiously applied. 

Frotn Ibe general opinion that hones are most ef- 
fectual indry seasons andon dry soil*, it would appear 
that the nutritive quality is either Ihe lime or the 
salt they contain, l^cause both these being power- 
ful absorbents of moislure, give a vigour lo vegeta- 
tion beyond what either the season or soil wouM 
afford. In Lincolshire, where bones are extensively 
used, the farmers invariably. prefer the lurdut dt^ 
scription— such as Ihe leg hones of bones or other 
animals. 

POTATOES. 

It i* stsled in the St. Johnsbnry (Vt) He- 

ild, that William Cobb, of Morgan, gathered a 

triOe short of three bushels, weighing one hm- 

dred and eighty-seven pound*, from one potato, 

planted the put spring. 



Too much diffidence, a* well a* too fit 
dispoaUioBj m^j impede a man's fortiMw- 
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Th« Milhabt Bonrre Libm of Illikow. 
J. S. Skibku, Ebq. 

BeJie»ing that Iho American Ftrtner embrace* in 
ita acope the iolefest* of everj porlioD of tbe Unit- 
ni Stalci; 1 offer Ihe foUowins ilietch of a letritcf- 
ry, Ihil ii beginning (o occupy m conBideMbleabsre 
of public atteolion. Those remarba are ihe reauU 
in part, of the acluiti obiervaiioni made in a town 
of MTcral weelti during Ihe past auluoin. And Ibc 
retidHe bave been derived from sourcM upon which 
1 feel justified in reposing Ihe ulmosi cooGdcDce. 

Tbe general Bfpecl of the slate of illinoia, is I be- 
lierc pretty well known. Il is.wilb but lilllee«cep- 
lion, a prairie country. The limbar generally lying 
in atripi along the water courges. H is conceded 
that no atate in the Union posieasea a soil of lueh 
niveraal eiuberance, where ibere is so little 'and 
incapable of Ihe molt produc1i?o cullirallon. That 

rrt of Ih« itale, however, a short account of wbicb 
porpoie aubmitlinK lo you at present, has been 
nnttl very rerenlly bul Utile visited or described. 

TTie military bounty tract, under which name is 
ioelijded,tbo north-west corner of the state, lying be- 
tifeenlhe Mississippi and Illinois rivers, is so called 
because il was reseired by the Acts of Congtess, 
of May 61b, 1812. and of April 39ih, 1316, for dis- 
tribution among the soldiers of [he late war. It 
compnies the counties of Calhoun, Pilie, Adams, 
Schuyler, Fulton, McDonougb, Hancock, Warren. 
Kaox, Peoria, Putnam, Henry, and Mercer, and 
eo?er« a space 170 miles in length by an average 
breadth of 60 miles. Three Sfths of this have t 
patented, snd grunted to Ihe sold iere, the lilli 
Ihe residuo is still in the United States, and it 
never been offered for sale. The result of my ob- 
tervalions on this eitensive tract, is in coincidence 
with the opinion which is daily gaining ground; 
Ihat no part of the Western counlry anites so ma- 
ny advantagei, or is destined in a few years to sup- 
port so dense a populalion. I am well aware that 
ever since Ihe lide of omigralion first received 
adireelion towards the west, different spots have 
from time lo lime been urged upon public notice, 
Oigrossed Tor a white the aitenlion of emigrants, 
and finally sunk into comparative insignificance. 
This consideration induces me to disregard the pro- 
digious ruth Ihat is now making in Ihat direction, 
and which is peopling the Irnct with unexampled 
rapidity, and lo eiercise generally a greater caull 
in coming to a conclusion. A short review of 
many natural advantages cannot I think bul satisfy 
every one capable of refleclion, that the emigrant 
who selects it as a place of residence, may safely 
calculate upon seeing a populous and wealthy 
selllement grow up around him. 

An inspection of the map will show that its posi- 
tion between tbe two great rivers already mcntion- 
eii, which converge so gradually as to render the 
whole a narrow delta, gives il, in a commercial point 
of view.sricnal advantages. Of Ihese rivers Ihe 
Mississippi is at all limes, eicept when full of ice, 
navigable for steam boats; and in fact four or five 
boats of this description, are now constantly run- 
nine along Ihe western const of the tract lo the 
leadeonntry above. The Illinois, encepting three 
Of four months in the year, is navigable for steam 
boats as high as the rapids, 170 miles from its 
moulh. The depth of its channel, the straighlness 
of its course, and ihe slowness of its current, ren- 
der it one of Ihe besi und safest for navigable pur- 
poses of the western rivers, tjpoon river, one of its 
tributaries, which waters some of tbe finest portions 
of Ihe irriCt, is lihrtrise nnvlgable a considerable 
distance for keel boals. Tbe advantages of such 
« location need not be dwelt on for a moment, 
farther than to remark Ihat already, before the set- 
tlemenls can be said to be established, or the sol 
taxed to produce Deeessariea in sufDcien I abundance 
to escbao^ for the luxoriei of life, tfaesa lader are 



yet offered nearly as cheap as they can be procured 
in Ihe eastern markets. The lead mine counlry on 
Fever river, furnishes even now, in the infancy of the 
lead manafacture.a very considerable market for 
produce of every descriptioa. This is a business 
which is destined to increase far beyond Ihe antici- 
pations of those who have not well considered the 
immense advantages that it possesses over every 
other mineral country known. Thfl. rosrket of Ihe 
lower country, and of New OrieaijAthis tract of 
e enjoys in common with all W^ border on 
riississippi. One other outlet 'miut <tnin be 
opened lo Ihe trade of this slate which .^HUW)*"'' 
be overlooked. The feasibilily of courfWli^A''4 
rs of tbe Illinois with lake Michignijpm1^i«A ' 
ted from the earliest inspection fiOW " '" 
proof of it we need only rel^Hg ^.,^ ,, , 
cited fact, that boats loaded upon . ^^>t'n(iMn''8^' 
have arrived without any porisge at'inU|l)iiiir of 
tit. Louis. With a view to facdltatlng^lMr-ol^ci: 
Congresa have granted to tbe slate of IIKMl^i^y 
alternate section of land along Ihe rdffhiL OCJhe 
proposed canal, which engineers are at this Ifme 
engaged in surveying- Without calculating too 
languinely upon the execution of this great work, 
I may conclude that its importance to the country 
large will at no very distant day secure its com- 
pletion- And in this event no part of the state 
will be more benefited than (bat under descrip- 



The soil of this tract differs in no respect 
fertility from Ihe rest of the state. There is sc 
ly to be found an acre of poor land, The 
bottoma present as elsewhere an appearance c 
uberance and fcrlility, of which an individual from 
the east without actual inspection, can hardly 
iive. These spots where they are no! suhjecl lo 
undalion are already tolerably settled, and are i 
considerable demand. The apland differs in appea; 
ance very strikingly from most of Ihe residue of the 
state. The prairies, which in Ihe lower part of llie 
tract are small, and well interspersed with timber 
are throughout the whole of it, rolling and beauti- 
fully diversified wifh alternate slopes and acclivi- 
ties, preseoting landscapes of a beauty unsurpatsed 
so far as { have seen, by any portion of equal ex- 
tent in our country. Those who have visited these 
regions duting the spring and early part of sum- 
mer, dwell with rapture upon tbe loveliness in 
which nature has here decked bersrlf. The prai- 
covered with a carpet of the richest ver- 
dure, interspersed in the utmost profusion with 
(lowers of every hue, filling Ihe ai; with perfume. 
molony which is apt to weary in Ibis scene of 
beauty where the prairies are level and extensive, 
Is here relieved by the allernation of swells and hol- 
lows; and diversified by the frequency of groves of 
imber, which give lo the country from Iheir resem- 
ilance lo the reservations of woodland and hedge 
ows, which the farms of ihe older slates present, 
he appearance of eulllvnlian. 

It will readily be perceived that the solid advan- 
tages of this conformation are equal to the beauty 
upon which we have dwelt. Of these we may 
mention the facility with which farms may be drain- 
ed, the abundance of springs and rivulets, wUh one 
of which almost every planlallon may be supplied; 
and we should coincide with Ihe general opinion, il 
ive menlion the better health which in supposed to 
be enjoyed In such a region than in a level one. 

Bvery one of the numerous streams to which 1 
have referred exposes in its channel quarries ol 
ihe best description of building stone, smooth in its 
shape and easy of access. A single circumstanc< 
will serve lo shew the advantage enjoyed in this re 
sped over some highly favoured portions of adjoin' 
ing lerritory. A farmer on Ihe south side of the 
llnnois river, assured me Ihat be carted 
with which bewailed his well, no less ihan 16 miles. 
This stone lies nevetlhelass, lo far beaealb tbe sor' 



as not to interfere in tbe slightest degree with 
lasting of the plough. In fact, over the whole 
ce of the soil, a stone of any description is sel- 
to be met with. Coal of excellent quslily is 
found diffused in ineihauslible quantities over near- 
ly the whole of tbelriici; I do not remember lohave 
inquired at a single place without being informed 
that this fuel hao been discovered in the vicinity. 
nee to a country where timber is to 
hardly be overrated. And if ao many 
locations of it are already known in ibe cursory 
^h that has been made for il, we may reasona- 
bly conclude ihat farther invesligatlon will shew it 
itill greater abundance. Of tbe productiveness of 
soil, I have already spoken. Grain of every 
cription, yields an abundant increase, with Ihe 
St careless culture. The method of raising the 
first crop of Indian corn is curious. Four yoke of 
o)ten attached lo Ihe iiir|esl siicd plough, break up 
the sod. And so tough is the iward of the prairie 
grass, that a team of iliis strength is requisite. Tbe 
corn is dropped beoeaih Ihe sod at suitable inter- 
vals, and from this tioie till il is gathered, the hand 
of man is not applied to it, and yet under this sin- 
gular system, tbe yield is seldom less ifaan 35 bush- 
es to the acre. Alter the first year, no soil is easier 
tilled (it is of a loose friable texture, being a mixture 
of sand, and a black vegetable mould,) and Ihe an- 
nual routine of farming operations may be carrieil 
as far as Ihe industry of the farmer prompts him; 
and in proportion to ibe labour expended in its cul- 
tivation, the crop of corn will vary from 40 to SO 
bushels; of wheat from 20 to 3S bushels to the acre, 
tt is generally said, and I believe with truth, that 
Ibe blue grass is the natural growth after Ihe exter- 
mination of that of the prairies. 

As far as regards its aptitude for fruit, and gar- 
den vegelablea, I doubt whether il can be surpasi- 
ed; peach and apple trees, so far as they have been 
tried, grow vigourously; Ihe former is exempt hers 
from the worm, or whatever else it is, that is lo de- 
live at the east. I have seen onions in quanli- 
raised from the seed, one fourth of which 
would measure from B lo lOihchesin circumference: 
of the size to which beeis, radishes, turnips, &C. 
ometimes altain, stories were told lo me by people 
if respectability, that lo Eastern ears I should be 
fraid lo repeat. It has been said, I know, that 
though the growth of these esculents Is vigoroui, 
jet their flavour is inferior to that of the same arti- 
Ics at Ihe east. To ibis opinion I do entirely de- 
nur. The question to be sure is one purely of taste, 
nd one consequently which it is not easy lo bring 
o n conclusion. The weight of authority, however, 
IS for as I could judge (and individually I give it 
pence) inclines lo the belief that such B 
is altogether visionary. 
(To be concluded la our next.) 



LATE ENGLISH FAIRS. 
At Horncaslle fair, 31st August, hunters were iin- 
raediatelv purchased with great avidity at high pri- 
aes, a seven years old tight hay produced £300. se- 
veral £130 each. Wilton fair. Sept. iSth, there 
were S4.00fl iheepl at Lewes fair 40,ftOD sheepi at 
Whrvhill last October fair, 130,000 sheep and 
lambs! 



FAIRS IN IRELAND. 

At Dromore Fair, whirh look place on the 19tb 
of ^agtiil. and was largely supplied, yearhng ealvea 
produced from 31 10s. to 6(; milch cows, 71. lOfc 
lo lOl; sirippers, 81 Itls to I2f. and fat sheep, 17«. 
to 9-:i, each; fat pigs. aS'- to 30i. per cwt. 

Baiaghm Fair, Sept. 25.— The number of sbeep 
penned was above 27.000, or about 2,000 more IhaB 
at our last September fair. Tbe trade was. through, 
out, very dull, with wethers at from 34*. lo 99*.; 
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cwei, ITi. lo 35i.i and Iambi, 9(. to 13a. 6d. each. 
Good horus were dear, though un precede nil; nu- 
merous, ay nol less Iban S,0QO: Any thing of a. gig 
borte sold Tor ihirly guineas each, and aixij guineai 
each were detnanded for rbiee fears old colLe; in 
cither, however, little was doing. The bullock fair 
wai, on the third daj, coiDjiletel; overivhelmed 
With fat and alore beasti, Hhicb were ultimately all 
told; but the price* obtained for them were iron 
SOi. to 30i. per bead beoeaib those the lellere had an- 
ticipated. The trade was, Ibroughoul, depreuingly 
dull. 

Battinatloe October Fair— The number of »beep 
penned vrai about 78,000; 70,014 of which were 
told. The trade was throughout very dull, wilb 
welheri at rrom St. to lOt-; ewes, 4t. to Bi.; and 
Iambi, full Si. beneath last yenr'i prices, — welheri< 
selling at rrom 30i. to 34f ; ewes, 19j. to 3Gi.; anil 
Iambi, 8s. to lis.; oien, 71. lo 131.; and heirera, li 
to III. 111. each. In borset, which werenumerous, 
little was doing. Nearly 8,000 sbeep and a great 
number of neat cadte and har«et lefl the fair uasold. 



POTATOES. 

Summtrjitld, SoUimcrrc Coitntt, Jm. ISU, IS30. 

J. 9. SUHNIB, El<l. 

Sn-,— From mislaying my tDemoraDdiim I wat 
firevaoted from giving yoii earlier the result of a. 
small ciperifflent ia the application of several kinds, 
of manure in the eullivaiion of my last crop of po- 
tatoes; and I am coDvinced we have yet to acquire 
much inrormalion on (he subject and the mode of 
planting (bis deliciou* vegetable. I design continu- 
ing my inquiriei, and shall endeavour to ascertain, 
the cause of decay in that valuable culinary, wbich 
fact every practical farmer has experienced loamount 
to a partial deitruction of (bat important article as 
(o quatit;, 1 may say quaotily, b^ constantly resort- 
ine to Ihe same family for cultmgt, wbich 1 think 
calculated lo increaie Ihe number of eyes wilbout 
multiplying and improving the quality of Ihe crop, 
1 mean Ihe ordinary mode of eulling. Last year j 
cut Ihe pieces with ipuch care, leaving but one 
ahoot or eye to each pisniing. 1 made about twen- 
ty-five bushels; drill, say lix inches' apart, the rows 
three feet apart, three and a half acre* wbicb in 
Ihe common way would have taken upwards of 
fifty. Here was economy at once of fiAy per cent, 
in planting, and I am convinced of one hundred 
per cent, in ibe'product- Being but one tialk, it was 
unincumbered with that variety geoerally putting 
up and producing only inferior Tools, interrupting 
each other, and affording a great show of vines 
with but little fruit. 1 eiamined my crop in a va- 
riety of places, a single stalk yielded from six lo 
twelve, and even fourteen potatoes, few unfit for 
table use. Had I pursued Ibe usual way I might 
have had a luxuriant crop of vines, with fewer 
busheU, and much smaller potatoes. My impres- 
•ion is that but one alternative exists to prevent this 
deterioration in the quality of ibis vegetable. In- 
stead of the farmer resorling to an interchange of 
planlinEB with his neighbour, which has usually been 
deemed the only resort lo keep up the original, we 
should recur to the seed, the great founl&in of exis- 
tence, and by this means only perpeluale indefinite- 
ly Ihe same species. Vegetables, more particularly 
protuberously rooted, have Iheir periods of increase, 
duration and decline, and cannot be expected to 
yi«ld the same quality beyond a given time. 
Whether Ihe English and Irish potato has been per- 
petuated by Ibeir experience in Ibis matter, or from 
economy in growing from the seed 1 cannot lay- 

Suppose the grower of onions was to adhere to 
this mode of planting, would it not be imbecility 
and extravagance (o cut large oniontl Tiiis is 
often done, and the flaiour and species ii at once 
iinpaired. From an inconsiderable piece of ground, 

-is MCMT«n»" I" th« Ul«d hr i* xniiblr'' '■} f'lW 



young onions aufficieot for a large crop, the follow- 
inj; season; the same practice should be extended to 
pDlaloea. 

I cunlcmplate planting one hundred and fifty 
bushels of potatoes Ibe ensuing year, wbich at last 
s)irjn;,''s prices amounts lo two hundred dollars, an 
iinporiani item for seed in a farmer's expenses. The 
Idbour or culling and securing that quantity would 
have preserved seed suiBcienl to nave grown a 
large crop, and thus much saved lo the consumer 

IMy. last year's crop was fine, both in size and 
quulilv. I sold to a gentleman of Baltimore a quao- 
HifiAl8iie was so much pleased with them, that 
'he required a further supply. I was present at the 
de|iv«ry,«nd was invited to dine^ha recommended 
Uvu poialaef> I csuld scarcely believe them to be the 
same l^i|> I made free to inquire of Ibe lady the 
nianneJG^ which Ibe; were cooked, i soon learn- 
ed Ihat^e^character of the potato was destroyed 
by bein^ put into cold water, and luSered lo re- 
main'until ibeir meals were done and thus rendered 
scarcely fit for slock to eat. I would make it a fine 
qua non, in the employment of ■ cook whether or 
nol, they understood cooking potatoes. I would 
here hint Id the cook as well ai the cultivator, that 
potatoes should be placed in a vessel of boiling wa- 
ler, and nol rely upon steaming Ihem, and cannot 
be cooked too quick. The water extracts that strong 
and acid quality common to all tuberous rooted 
vegetables. We often have them prepared whilst 
Ibe cloib ii spreading for dinner, say fifteen or 
Iwcniy minutes. You will perceive from the table 
bclon; Ike great variation in the product, particu- 
larly where animal manure was a component. 
Slacked ashes yielding but trifiing, the viees declin- 
ing much earlier Ihau either of the others, and in 
carl; suceessioD thofe covered with a mixture of 
animal manure. 1 plaoled Ihe second day of June 
in a light rye stubble, regarding equality of aoil, 
and marked with oil colours stakes set up to remain 
until Ihe crop was gathered, and to be more exact 
I reported to weight instead of measurement, which 
is as Jbllows: 
No. I produced 106 Ibi. mtntire dry hay. 

3 " 155 " hay and straw with cow and 
bone manore. 

3 " 80 " corn huiks. 

4 " 155" bog pen manure. 

5 " 108 " potaloei alone. 

6 " 114 "dry rye straw. 

7 " 1 13 " cow manure. 
S " 53 " slacked ashes. 
» " 138"ehaB: 

10 ■• 100" corn-stalks. 

II " 85 " carpenter's shavings. 
13 " 163 " green grass. 

13 •' 140" oat straw. 

14 " 143 " wheat straw. 

15 " 375 " stable manure above. 

16 '• 101 "amall brush. 

17 " S7S" stable manure well rotted 

(beneath.) 
13 " 197 " long stable manure beneath. 
] ihoutd have tried olher kinds of manure, but 
Ihpy Kere not al hand, and was hurried from ap- 
pearances of wet weather. 

JoiKtB G. Cocnr. 



Captain Edmund Freeman of Wellfleet. Mass. 

^1 beu^nn gHtliered 35 bushels of apples from a 

single Iri'e in his earden, 33 years old. The tree 

3 in n shi'lti^red siiuation, and Ihe fruit resembles 

he P«armiiin. 



) BrRts were raised the present season by 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
MILK OF THE COW TREE. 
Mr. FaisEHDEN,— In your paper of Oecembcr 
Q5Ih, is a short notice of the Cow tree of Colombia, 
Having, through the politeness of Fiaiiklim Lrcb- 
riELi), Esq. American Consul al Puerto Cabello, 
received a quantity of the juice of this tree, togeth- 
er with a piece of the bark, to be deposited in the 
cabinet of the University, I have aubmilted it to a 
chemical eiaminalioa. From Ihe situatioD wtere 
the specimen I received was taken, and^other cir- 
cumstances, ft is probable that Ibe tree mitbt be 
readily cultivated in some parts of the United 
Slates, and Mr. LircEiriBLD nas been requested to 

Brocure small plants or seeds for eultiralwn m the 
olanie Garden in Cambridge. 

Tbe following is an extract from Mr. Litcii- 
riELD's letter: — "I have the pleasure lo send you a 
bottle of the milk of Ihe Arbol dt la Vaea, or Cow 
tree, which belongs to the family of the Oalaeto- 
dendroTU, as well aa a piece of the bark whieh i eul 
from tbe tree, out of which i assisted to coUeet the 
milk contained in said bottle. The tree from which 
I took the milk, grew upon a mountain ut PataBo- 
mo, about five leagues from Ihia port, ud at a 
height of from S to 4000 feet above (be hvel of Ibe 
sea. Its circumference was about ii yards, and its 
elevation, I should judge, nearly 140 feet. At this 
altitude the temperature is quite cool, end for five 
or six months of the year, Ihe atmoiphero ii quite 
damp, and frequent rains fall od tbe moQBtains. I 
also send a imall piece of tbe wax wbich has bees 
formed by merely exposing tbe milk (a tbe mtr." 

Theapeeimen of tbe juice received, ia white, and 
in general bears a very close reiemblaDee to cowa' 
milk, or rather cream; it is, however, aomewbat 
thicker and has a viscid feeL By ezpoanre to the 
air, its color is changed to a light brown, and (he 
viscidity is increased by drying till it becomea of the 
consistency of wax; in this state it hu (be color of 

Tbe odor of this specimen is Dearly (be aune at 
that of sour cream, and its taste is timilir. 

When healed, it presents tbe same a ppearaneea a> 
cows' milk. By continuing (be aptrfication of heat, 
a substance resembling wax ia obtained, wbich ia 
soluble in alcohol, and may perhapa beeome of oso 
in some of the arts. This subitanee has some re- 
semblance (o Caoutchouc. It can be made to answer 
Ibe purposes of wax in forming candles, as it biuDa 
with Ibe emission of a pure and strong light. 

A fibrous matter is separable from the milk, very 
analogous lo the fibrin of animala. 

There are some circumstances in which this high- 
ly curious and interesting liquid diSera from cows' 
milk, viz. Ibe absence of what is coramonlj ulled 
curd, and albumen. Wax, fibrin, anger, and co- 
loring matter are the principal aubttaaeea obtained 
from ihe juice by analysis. 

Tbe tree which affords tbia milk, baa beea de- 
scribed by HoHBOLST, and tbe Spaoith naturalists 
RivERO and Bodssikqoult. "I confeM," aays 
HoHBOLOT, "that, among Ihe great number of cu- 
rious phenomena I have observed in the coarse of 
my travels, there are few whieh have made a stron- 
ger impreuioD on my mind iban the cow tree. All 
Ihal hat any connexion with milk, all Ibat relates to 
cereals, inspirei us wilb an interest which U DOt 
simply lhal of the knowledge of causes, but which 
is connected with anolher series of ideas and feel- 
ings. We cannot, without difficulty, believe Ibal 
the human species can exist without farinaeeoos 
substances, nor wilboul the nutritious milk eon- 
tained in tbe bosom of a mother, whioh is iQleoded 
for the long weakness of infaney.. The atu«by 
nature of grains, — an objoet of religion*. veaetatiOB 

^n)nqi> so maOT aar»!llt Utd modOTq p^liOBa. ■■ di*- 
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•eminated io tbe seeds« and deposited in the roots 
of vegetables; milk appears exclusively to be the 
production of animal organization* Such are the 
impressions we have received in childhood, and 
sacb it the cause of the astonishment we feel at the 
sight of the tree we are going to describe. Here 
our emotion is not caused by the dark, thick soli- 
Cade of woods, nor by tbe majestic courses of ri- 
▼ersy nor by those mountains covered with eternal 
fDoWy but a few drops of a vej;etable juice, make 
ua sensible of the power and fecundity of nature. 
On tbe barren declivities of a rock grows a tree, 
whose leaves are dry and coriaceous. Its thick, lig- 
neoua roots scarcely enter the rock; for several 
months in the year, rain scarcely waters its fan 
shaped leaves. The branches appear dry and 
dead. But when an incision is made in the trunk, 
a iweet and nutritious milk flows from it. It is at 
tbe rising of the sun that the vegetable liquid runs 
most abundantly. Then the natives and negroes 
are seen to come from all parts, provided with ves- 
sels, to receive the milk, which becomes yellow, 
and thickens at the surface. Some empty their 
vessels under the same tree; others carry them to 
their children. It is like a shepherd distributing to 
his family the milk of his flock."— Hum6o2df, Voy- 
age aux Regions EquinoziaUi du J^ouoeau continent, 
lib. V. chapter zvi. 

The following is from tbe account of Messrs. Ri- 
▼XEo, and Boussingoult: — '<If those who possess 
these precious trees near their habitations, drink 
with so much pleasure their beneficent juice, with 
what delight will the traveller, who penetratea into 
these high mountains, appease with it bis hunger 
and thirst? Thus we have seen, on tbe road from 
Patito, to Puerto Cabello, all these trees full of in- 
eisions, made by tbe travellers, who suck them with 
anxiety. It would be sufficient, it appears to os, 
that this milk could be used as an aliment^ to value 
it, and invite to tbe cultivation of tbe trees which 
furnish it: but nature has been pleased to make it 
atill more precious and useful; for besides contain- 
ing so nutritious a substance aa fibrin, it also eon- 
tains, in abundance, an exquisite kind of wax, which 
may be extracted with great facility.*' 

Yours, &c. J. W. W. 

Barvard Univtniitfj Jim. S, 1830. 



RURAL BooNoanr. 

(From Cobbett's Cottage Economy.) 

To THE LABOUaiKG CLASSES OF THIS KiNODOM, 

(Enolakd.) 

1. Throughout this little work, which is intended 
to l>e comprised in Six Mimbere, 1 shall number the 
paragraphs, in order to be able, at some stages of the 
work, to refer, with the more facility, to parts that 
have gone before. The last number will contain 
an Index, by the means of which the several mat- 
ters may be turned to without loss of time; for, 
when Economy is the subject, time is a thing, which 
ought by no means to be overlooked. 

2. The word Economy, like a great many others, 
has, in its application, been very much abused. It 
is generally used as if it meaned parsimony, stingi- 
ness, or niggardliness; and, at best, merely the re- 
fraining from expending money. Hence misers 
and close-fisted men disguise their propensity and 
conduct under the name of Economy; whereas the 
most liberal disposition, a disposition precisely the 
eontrary of that of the miser, is perfectly consistent 
with economy. 

8. Economy means, fnanagement, and nothing 
more; and it is generally applied to tbe aflfairs of a 
bouse and family, which affairs are an object of the 
greatest importance, whether at relating to indi- 
viduals or to a nation. A nation is made powerful 
and honoured in tbe world not to much by the aiim- 



ber of its people as by the ability and character of 
that people; and the ability and character of a peo- 
ple depend, in a great measure, upon the economy 
of the several families which, all taken together, 
make up the nation. There never yet was, and ne- 
ver will be, a nation permanently great, consisting, 
for the greater part^ of wretched and miserable fa- 
milies. 

4. In every view of the matter, therefore, it is 
desirable, that the families of which a nation con- 
sists should be happily off; and, as this depends, in 
a great degree, upon the management of their con- 
cerns, the present work is intended to convey to the 
families of the Labouring Classee in particuhir,auch 
information as 1 think may be useful with regard to 
that management. 

5. I lay it down as a maxim, that, for a family 
to be happy, they roust be well supplied with /ood 
and raiment. It is a sorry effort that people make 
to persuade others, or to persuade themselves, that 
they can be happy in a state of want of the neces- 
saries of life. The doctrines, which fanaticism 
preaches, and which teach men to be content with 
poverty, have a very pernicious tendency, and are 
calculated to favour tyrants by giving them patsive 
slaves. To live well, to enjoy all things that make 
life pleasant, is the right of every man who con- 
stantly uses his strength judiciously and lawfully. 
It is to blaspheme God to suppose, that be created 
men to be miserable, to hunger, thirst, and perish 
with cold, in the midst of that abundance which is 
the fruit of their own labour. Instead, therefore, 
of applauding "happy poverty," which applause is 
so much the fashion of tbe present day, I despise 
the man that is poor and contended; for, such con- 
tent it a certain proof of a base disposition, a dis- 
position which is the enemy of all industry, all ex- 
ertion, all love of independence. 

6. Let it be understood, however, that by pover- 
ty I mean real want a real insufficiency of the food 
and raiment and lodging necessary to health and 



ding, and about English hospitality, bad not their 
foundation irf nothing. And, in spite of all the re- 
finements of sickly minds, it is abundant living 
amongst the people at large, which is the great test 
of good government, and the surest basis of na- 
tional greatness and security. 

9. If the labourer have his fair wages; if there 
be no false weights and measures, whether of mo- 
ney or of goods, bv which he is defrauded; if the 
laws be equal in their effect on all men; if he be 
called upon for no more than his due share of tbe 
expenses necessary to support the government and 
defend the country, he has no reason to complain. 
If the largeness of his family demand extraordina- 
ry labour and care, these are due from him to it. 
He is the cause of the existence of that family; andt 
therefore, he is not, except in cases of accidental 
calamity, to throw upon others the burthen of sup- 
porting it. Besides, "little children are as arrows 
in the hands of the giant, and blessed is the man 
that bath bis quiver full of them." That is to say, 
children, if thev bring their caree, bring also their 
pleaiwre^ and miid adwuUagei. They become, very 
soon, so many assistants and props to tbe parents, 
who, when old age comes on, are amply repaid for 
all the toil and all the cares that children have oc» 
casioned in their infancy* To be without sure and 
safe friends in the world makes life not worth hav- 
ing; and whom can we be so sure of as of our chil- 
dren. Brothers and sisters are a mutual support 
We see them, in almost every case, grow up into 
prosperity, when they act the part that the impulses' 
of nature prescribe. When cordially united, a 
father and sons, or a family of brothers and sisters, 
may, in almost any state of life, set what is called 
misfortune at defiance. 

10. These considerations are much more than 
enough to sweeten the toils and cares of parents, 
and to make them regard every additional child aa 
an additional blessing. But, that children may be 
a blessing and not a curse, care must be taken of 



decency; and not that imaginary poverty, of which their ediication. This word has, of late years, been 



some persons complain. The man, who, by his 
own and his family's labour, can provide a suffici- 
ency of food and raiment and a comfortable dwel- 
ling place, is not a poor man. There roust be dif- 
ferent ranks and degrees in every civil society, and, 
indeed, so it is even amongst tbe savaee tribes. 
There must be different degrees of wealth; some 
must have more than others; and the richest must 
be a great deal richer than the least rich. But, it 
is necessary to tbe very existence of a people, that 
nine out of ten should live wholly by tbe sweat of 
their brow; and, is it not degrading to human na- 
ture, that all tbe nine tenths should be called poor; 
and, what is still worse, call themeehes poor, and be 
contented in that degraded state? 

7' The laws, the economy, or management, of a 
state may be such as to render it impossible for the 
labourer, however skilful and industrious, to main- 
tain bis family in health and decency; and, such 
has, for many years past, been the management of 
the affairs of this once truly great and happy land. 
A system of paper money, the effect of which was 
to take from the labourer the half of bis earnings, 
was what no industry and care could make head 
against. I do not pretend, that this was done by des^pt. 
But, no matter for tbe cduse; such was the effect. 

8. Better times, however, are approaching, llie 
labourer now appears likely to obtain that hire of 
which he is worthy; and, therefore, this appears to 
me to be the time to press upon him tbe duty of 
using his best exertions for the rearing of his fami- 
ly in a manner that roust give him tbe best s<»curity 
for happiness to himself, his wife and children, and 
to make him, in all respects, what bis forefathers 
were. The people of England have been famed, 
in all ages, for their goad livinr; for tbe abundanee 
<f theiir food and goodneee of Metr oUire. The old 
sayings about floglish roast beef and pliim-iHid- 



80 perverted, so corrupted, so abused, in its appli- 
cation, that I lim almost afraid to use it here. Yet 
1 roust not suffer it to be usurped by cant and ty- 
ranny. I must use it; but, not without clearly say- 
ing what I mean. 

1 1. Eiducation means breeding up, bringing tq), or 
rearing up; and nothing more. This includes eve- 
ry thing with regard to the mind as well the body 
of the child; but, of late years, it has been so used 
as to have no sense applied to it but that of book" 
learning, with which, nine times out of ten, it has 
nothing at all to-do. It is, indeed, proper, and it is 
tbe duty, of every parent, to teach, or cause to be 
taught, their children as much as they can of books, 
after, and not before, all the measures are safely 
taken for enabling them to get their living by la- 
bour, or, for promding them a living withoiU laoowr, 
and that, too, out of the means obtained and se- 
cured by the parents out of their own income. Tbe 
taste of the times unhappily, is to give to children 
something of book-learning with a view of placing 
them to live, in some way or other, upon the labour 
of other people. Very seldom, comparatively speak- 
ing, has this succeeded, even during the wasteful 
public expenditure of the last thirty years; and, in 
tbe times that are approaching, it cannot, I thank 
God, succeed at all. When the project has failed, 
what disappointment, mortification and misery, to 
both parent and child! Tbe latter is spoiled as a la- 
bourer; his book-learning has only made him con- 
ceited; into some course of desperation he falls; 
and the end is but too often not only wretched but 
ignominious. 

13. Understand me clearly here, however; for, it 
is the duty of parents to give, if they be able, 
book-learning to their children, having JirH taken 
care to make them capable of earning their living 
by bodiiy labwr . When that object hu once ben^ 
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•eeured, (he other may, if the ability remain, be 
attended to. But, I am wholly against children 
wastinr their time in the idleness of what is ealjed 
tdveatton; and particularly in schools over which 
the parents have no control, and where nothing is 
taught but the rudiments of servility, pauperbm 
and slavery. 

(To be continued.) 
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(From the Companion to the British Almanac.) 
ON CLOTHING. 

A very striking fact, exhibited by the Bills of 
Mortality, is the very large proportion of persons 
who die of eonsumption. It is not our intention to 
enter into any general remarks upon the nature of 
that fatal disease. In very many cases the origin 
q[ a consumption is an ordinary cMj and that 
cold is frequently taken through the want of a pro- 
per attention to clothing, particularly in females. 
We shall, therefore, offer a few general remarks 
upon this subject, so important to the health of all 
classes of persons. 

Nothing is more necessary to a comfortable state 
of existence than that the body should be kept in 
nearly an uniform temperature. The Almighty 
wisdom, which made the senses serve as instru- 
ments of pleasure for our gratification and of pain 
for our protection, has rendered the feelings arising 
from excess or deficiency of heat so acute, that we 
instinctively seek shelter from the scorching heat 
and frecEing cold. We bathe our limbs in the cool 
stream, or clothe our bodies with the warm fleece. 
We court the breeze or carefully avoid U. But no 
efforts to mitigate the injurious effects of heat or 
cold would avail us, if nature had not furnished us, 
in common with other animals (in the peculiar 
functions of the skin and lungs,) with a power of 
preserving the heat of the body uniform, under aU 
iBost every variety of temperature to which the at- 
mosphere is liable. The skin, by increase of the 
perspiration, carries off the excess of heat; the 
Tvogs, by decomposing the atmosphere, supply the 
loss;— so that the internal parts of the body are 
preserved at a temperature of about ninety-eight 
degrees, under all circumstances* In addition to 
the important share which the function of perspira- 
tion has in regulating the heat of the body, it 
serves the further purpose of an outlet to the con- 
stitution, by which it gets rid of matters that arc 
' no longer useful in its economy. 

The excretory function of the skin is of such 
paramount importance to health that we ought at 
all times to direct our attention to the means of se- 
curing its being duly performed; for if the matters 
that ought to be thrown out of the body by the 
pores of the ftkin are retained, they invariably prove 
injurious. When speaking of the excrement itious 
malter of the skin, we do not mean the sensible 
moisture which is poured out in hot weather, or 
wyhcn the body is heated by exercise; but a matter 
which is too subtile for the senses to take cogni- 
staoce of— which is continually passing off from 
every part of the body, and which has been called 
the in$enmbU perspiration. This insensible perspi- 
ration is the true excretion of the skin. 

A s:ippression of the insensible perspiration is a 
prevailing symptom in almost all diseases. It is the 
sole cause of many fevers. Very many chronic 
diseases have no other cause. In warm weather, 
smd particularly in hoi climates, the funetiona of 
the skin being prodigiously increased, all the con- 
40i|iieneeB of interrupting them are proportionably 
4aageroos. 
Besides the fuDcAion of peespiratioD, the skin ha^ 

kon wilh «voi>y o4h« surfiiee of tbo body, a 

hj omM of i^ppffipriate vmmIsi^ of aJ>torw 



bing or taking up, and conveying into the blood 
vessels, any thing that may be in contact with it; it 
is also the part on which the organ of feeling or 
touch is distributed. 

The skin is supplied with glands, which provide 
an oily matter that renders it impervious to water, 
and thus secures the evaporation of the sensible 
perspiration. Were this oily matter deficient, the 
skin would l>ecome sodden, as is the ease when it 
has been removed, — a fact to be observed in the 
bands of washerwomen, when it is destroyed by the 
solvent powers of the soap. The hair serves as so 
many capillary tubes to conduct the perspired fluid 
from the skin. 

The three powers of the skin — perspiration, ab« 
sorption, and feeling, are so dependent on each 
other, that it is impossible for one to be deranged 
without the other two being also disordered. For 
if a man be exposed to a frosty atmosphere, in a 
state of inactivity, or without sufiBcient clothing, 
till his limbs l>ecome stiff and his skin insensible, 
the vessels that excite the perspiration and the al>- 
sorbent vessels partake of the torpor that has seis- 
ed OB the nerves of feeling, nor will they regain 
their lost activity till the sensibility be completely 
restored. The danger of suddenly attempting to 
restore sensibility to frozen parts is well known. 
If the addition of warmth be not very gradual, the 
vitally of the part will be destroyed. 

This consicleration of the fimctions of the skin 
will at once point out the necessity of an especial 
attention, in a fickle climate, to the subject of 
clothing. Every one*s experience roust have shown 
him bow extremely capricious the weather is in this 
country. Our experience of this great inconstancy 
in the temperature of the air ought to have in- 
structed us how to secure ourselves from its effects. 

The chief end proposed by clothing ought to be 
protection from the cold; and it never can be too 
deeply impressed on the mind (especially of those 
who have the care of children,) that a degree of 
cold that amounts to shivering cannot be felt, under 
any circumstances, without injury to the health; 
and that the strongest constitution cannot resist the 
benumbing influence of a sensation of cold con- 
stantly present, even though it be so moderate as 
not to occasion immediate complaint, or to induce 
the sufferer to seek protection from it. This degree 
of cold often lays the foundation of the whole host 
of chronic diseases, foremost amongst which are 
found scrofula and consumption. 

Persons engaged in sedentary employments roust 
be almost constantly under the influence of this de- 
gree of cold, unless the apartment in which they 
work is heated to a degree that subjects them, on 
leaving it, to all the dangers of a sudden transition, 
as it were from summer to winter. The inactivity 
to which such persons are condemned, by weaken- 
ing the body, renders it incapable of maintaining 
the degree of warmth necessary to comfort, with- 
out additional clothing or fire. Under such cir- 
cumstances a sufficient quantity of clothing of a 
proper quality, with the apartment moderately 
warmed and well ventilated, ought to be preferred, 
for kcef»ing up the requisite degree of warmth, to 
any means of heating the air of the room so much 
as to render any increase of clothing unnecessary. 
To heat the air of an apartment much above the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, we roust 
shut out the external air;— the air also becomes ex- 
tremely rarefied and dry, which circumstances make 
it doubly dangerous to pass from it to the cold, raw, 
external air. But in leaving a moderately well 
warmed room, if properly clothed, the change is 
not felt; and the full advantage of exercise is de- 
rived from an opportunity of takingtt that may occur. 

The only kind of dress that can afford the pro- 
tectioB reqoirad by the ehanges of tem|>eratare to 
whieh high northeni climates are liable, is woollen. 
Nor will It Im of oMieh avail that woolkn be won. 



unless io much of it be worn, and it be so worn as 
effectuallv to keep out the cold. Those who would 
receive the advantage which the wearing woollen is 
capable of affording^, must wear it next the skhi; 
for it is in this situation only that its health-preserv- 
ing power can be felt. The great advantages of 
vfooUem doih are briefly these; the readinest with 
which it allows the escape of the matter of perspi- 
ration through its texture— its power of preserviDg 
the sensation of warmth to the skin under all cir- 
cumstances— the difficulty there is in making it tho- 
roughly wet— the slowness with which it conducts 
heat, the softness, lightness,and pliancy of its texture. 

Cotton doih, though it differs but little from lu- 
en, approaches nearer to the nature of wooUen, and 
on that account must be esteemed as the next best 
substance of which clothing may be made. 

SUk is the next in point of excellence, but Itb 
very inferior to cotton in every respect. 
^ Lmen possesses the contrary of most of the proper- 
ties enumerated as excellencies in woollen. It re- 
tains the matter of perspiration in its texture, and 
speedily becomes imbued with it; it gives an on- 
pleasant sensation of cold to the skin;— it is very 
readily saturated with moisture, and it conducts 
heat too rapidly. It is, indeed, the wont of all the 
substances in use, being the least qualified to an- 
swer the purposes of clothing. 

7iiere are several prevailing errors in the mode 
of adapting clothes to the figure of the body, par- 
ticularly amongst females. Clothes ahould be so 
made as to allow the body the full exercise of aU 
its flQotions. The neglect of this precaution is pro- 
ductive of more mischief than is |^erally benev- 
ed. The misery and suffering arising from it begin 
while we are yet in the cradle. When they have 
escaped fVom the nurse's hands boys are left to na- 
ture. Girls have for awhile the same ebanee as 
boys in a freedom from bandages of all kinds; but 
as they approach to womanhood, they are agitin 
put into trammels in the forms of stays. The bad 
consequences of the pressure of stays are not iii- 
mediately obvious, but they are not the leas certain 
on that account; the girl writhes and twbta to UToid 
the pinching, which must necessarily attend thtf 
commencement of wearing stays tightly laeed; the 
posture in which she finds ease is the ooe in which 
she will constantly be, until at last she will not he 
comfortable in any other, even when she is freed 
from the pressure that originally obliged her to 
adopt it. In this way most of the deformities to 
which young people are subject originate; and, un- 
fortunately, it is not often that they are jpeieeived 
until they have become considerable, ana have ex- 
isted too long to admit of remedy. 

MzsoBXiXiAxraoini. 

A gentleman occupied a farm in Essex, where be 
had not long resided before numerous rooks bdlt 
their nests on the trees surrounding his prrmimi; 
the rookery was much prized; the farmer^ however, 
being induced to hire a larger fiirm about thiee 
quarters of a mile distant, he left the farM and the 
rookery; but, to his surprise and pleesere, the 
whole rookery deserted their former halntatioBy aid 
came to the new ooe of their old master, mhmt 
they continued to flourish. It ought to he added, 
that this gentleman was strongly attached Io aU 
aniuMils whatsoever, and of course used them kiodh; 

[ZoslflgfosI ' 



In the 14th century, the manufactoricft b 
vain contained 160,000 workmen; and wheft ikmw 
left work, they were compelled to ring a brg^ bdf, 
ttet the women might keep the ehildffea ia deeei, 
leaC Ihey should be thrown dMrn and tnmtfkd «• 
siavfiKit. 



»•.«.— Toi~ll. 
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BAI.IIM0BB,FBIDAI,JAItDlBT3S, ISSO. 

I^lt UkcommanobKrvalion (hit no coinmaditj 
maints'iDs Ihrojgh all changei oreireumilKnoei, bd 
Mniformlr high price, like the well ronned, well bro- 
fcaot laddlt hone of good eppearance and good ac- 
tion. Corn, wheal, tobacco, oali, hay, flour, pork, 
Wool, beef, Irish pataloeb and whiskey, msj' go up 
IhU year ind dawn (he nest to almost nothing, 
leailiDg the rarmer one year to ruinou* ipeculalions, 
Bnit oreiwhelmlng him by sudden depression the 
Beit; but the fine horse, rising any where shore 
firtecn faandi, docile and welt gaited, wilb a sure 
foot and good ipiril, will alwHyi command frooi 
f ISO to |350. The demand U always brisk; (he 
•upplj Tery limited, it is Ihe universal complaint, 
that ootfaiogissohard to &nd as a really active clean 
boned hone, or good wind and mettle, that will ni 
pat your lire in jeopardy as many backs do, even a 
good roads, much more on rough ones- For oursekes 
itUour good fortune to own a BOD orold Oscar, about 
tweolT years old, his dam by the imported Punch, 
that Eor Tour seasons has been ridden in the chase 
in all gaits, over all eorti of ground.!, and going 
freely "at limber," without ever causing us io a 
tiafU instaiice to feel Ihat there was any danger of 
his going down. 

To almost erery horse even of fair appeaT&nci 
al first sight, there will be iaund, on critical inspec- 
liou and tital, some capital objection. The qoer; 
is aa to lh« cause of the difficulty, and its remedy. 
Amongst others, the most obvious cause is the 
great number of mk htattt that are pampered and 
patronised as covering stHlhons. Though always 
pointedly opposed to eicetsoriegiilation, weili ' ' 
be pleased to see some legislative regutalioi 
thU lubjeel, and we feel persuaded that Ihe . _ 
might be accomplished by giving authority to Ihe 
levy eourii in each county, to levy a tu, of say, 
fitty dallari, on every covering stallion. In auch 
ease none but really superior horses wouJd be kept; 
(be number of stallions would be ta tnuch re- 
daeod Ibal such horses would meet with ade- 
quate encouragement, and in a few years the state 
would realise hundreds of Ihotisands of dollars 
in Ihe improted value (fit* honu- Maryland would 
not only supply herself, and save the immense 
auma that are now sent abroad; but she would 
export horiea to, and import money Trom other 
slates; and why would not ihi< be as fair a subject 
of laiNlioo, and as sahitary n source of revenue as 
ii the sale of licenses In retail whiskey, poitoo and 
crime? Abl (here is ihia essential difference; the 
one is popular wilh Ihe sovereigns, Ihe olher it is 
feared would not be sdl There are upwards of se- 
ven hundred licensed retailers of ardent, (burning) 
liquori in some cities, each of whom has bis inBu 
cnee at etection»II Well. Io make the lax on stal- 
lions papular, for Ihat is Ihe great dttHtTotmn, lei 
the proceeds he given In some popular object; wc 
verily believe that legi^lHlive regulations might be 
made on Ihis eubjiicl that would eventuate ' 
benefit to the slate than ull the militia musterings 
and whiskey diinkintE> since the revolutionary war. 
But that is saying nothing; for these we have long 
ago condemned as demoraliaing and pernicious' 
the highest degree. 

Let ua lake measures to ensure in every county 
one or more well bred, and well formed stallions, 
[sice not so indispensable) and wi(h large country 
Pkarei of the best forms that can now be bad, (con- 
linuiog in the mean lime, as a heavy license wouk 
do, to castrate or cut the throals of all the bull-nock- 
ed, strait- shouldered, gouly-legged, barrel-of-corn,- 
tad-B-qnarler-of-a-dollai-lo-the- groom-sI allions ,) and 
every farmer might realize from Ilia bones, from 
CloflSDOpETyear, 



Recurring to Ihe observation wilh which we coi 
menced, there is no danger of an over supply; fore 
perienceof half a century, in peace, and in i 



of limei, shows Ibal good horttt will 
ilwayt command good prices. We have said that 
he tvct of Ihe aire is of ool so much consequence 
Lsis generally supposed; with a large and roomy 
dam of the best form that can be procured, it will suf- 
fice lhat Ihe sire be of moderate size, and of that ge- 
nuine blood which can alone ensure bottom; with 
:Iegn legs, and bone ai hard as flint, hacked 
and strengthened by large tendons and sinews; arier 
Ihe model, with little exception, of Shakespeare's 
'lorse of Adonis. 

Round hoofed, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eyes, small head and nostrils wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thm mane, thick tail, broad buttocks, lender hide." 

paper we may attempt to show how 
many horses olberwise valuable are ruined by being 
urukxlfvUy handled in the breaking: competent men 
hould establish inslilulions and be well paid for 
his service. The advantage would endure during 
.11 the life of the animal, and greatly augment his 



value 

For the present we shall close these very hasty 
remarks, by an extract in support of wbal we i^} 
said about the size of sire and dam, from an essay 
by Professor Cline, of London , the ablest we have 
everseen"0i4TUE FoBMor -Akixils." The whole 
essay will be found in No. ]4, vol. 3, of the Ai 
can Farmer. 

The Bonn. 
The strength of an animal does not depend npon 
the lize of the hones, but on that of the muscles. — 
Many animals with large bones are weak, their i 
cjes being small- Animals lhat were imperfectly 
nourished during growth, have their boneadispropor- 
tlonately large. If such deficiency of nourishment 
originated from a eooelitutional defecl, which ii the 
most frequent caute, they remain weak during life. 
Large bones, therefore, generally indicate an imper- 
fection in the organs of nutrition. 

On the imprcmetnent of fVm. 
To obtain the most approved form, two modes of 
breeding have been practised — one, bj the selection 
of individuals of the same family — called briedinfc 
' i-and-in. The olber b^ selecting males and fe- 
lalei from different vsrielies of Ibe tame species; 
rhich is called erouing ihe brad. 

When a particular variety approaches perfection 
I form, breeding in -and- in may be Ibe better prac- 
tice—especially for those not well acquainted with 
the principles on which Improvement dependa. 

When the male is much larger than the female, 
the oETspring is generally of an imperfect form. U 
Ihe female be proportionally larger, Ihe oCT^'pringis 
of an improved form. For mstance, if a well form- 
ed large ram be put to ewes proporlionally smaller, 
the lambs will not he lo well shaped as Iheir pa- 
rents; but if a small ram be put lo larger ewes, Ibe 
lambs will be of an improved form. 

The propor method of improring the form of 
animals. conBisIs in selecting a well formed female, 
proportionally larger than the male. 7'be im- 
provement depends on Ibis principle, thai Ihe pow- 
er of the female lo supply her offspring wiib nou- 
rishment is in proportion to her size, and to Ihe 
power of nourishing herself from the excellence of 
her constitution. 

The size of the fcelus is generally in proporlion 
to lhat of Ibe mate pareol; and therefore, when the 
female parent is disproporlionalely small. Ihe quan- 
tity of nourishment is deficient, pnd her offspring 
has all the disproportions of a slarvetinE. But 
when the female, from her 



I male has also a greater quantity of milk, and her 
I offspring is more abundantly supplied with nourish- 
ImenlaCler birth. 

To produce (he most perfeel formed animal, 
abundant nourishment is necessary from the earli- 
est period of ita existence, until its growth is com- 
plete. 

It has been observed, in the beginning of Ihia 

paper, that the power to prepare the greatest quan- 

lily af nourishment, from a given qutnlily of iood, 

depends principally upon the magaitudeofiheluag*, 

' which the organs of digeslion are subservient. ^ 

To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing ia 

e most expeditious method i because well formed 

females may be selected from b variety of a larga 

*te, lo be put lo a well formed male of a variety 

at is rather smaller. 

By such a method of crossing, the lungs and 
heart become proporlianalely larger, in consequence 
'f a peculiarity in the circulation of Ihe fcelus, 
'hich causes a larger proportion of the blood, un- 
der such circumstances, to be distributed to Ihe 
igs than lo the other parts of Ihe body; and aa 
Ihe shape and size of the cheat, depend upon lhat 
of Ihe lungs, hence arises Ihe remarkably large 
best, which is produced by crossing wilh females 
lhat are larger loan Ihe males. 

The practice according to this principle of im- 

provement, however, ought to be limiledi for it 

may be carried to such an extent, that Ihe bulk of 

Ihe body might be to disproportioned lo Ihe sise of 

the limbs as to prevent Ihe animal from moving 

wilh sufficient facility. 

In animals, where activity is required, this prac- 

:e should not he extended so far as in those which 

c required for Ihe food of mau. 

{>■ CcLTivATioH or Suuxii.— An opportunity 
>w offers for an experiment in the cultivation of 
gar in Maryland, and gentlemen of the lower 
counlies, and on the Eastern Shore, who have light 
sandy soils, aomewhkl prolected from norlbera 
winds, should make a Irial of the Ribband Sugar 
Cane, which is for sale at Messrs. Sinclair and 
Moore's. Those who have attentively perused Iha 
American Farmer, will have obtained all the infor- 
mation necessary to Ihe cultivation of the cane— «•- 
pccially for Ihe experiment. We refer to an arllel* 
in the American Farmer, No. 5. vol. 10, page SS, for 
the general outlines, and Ihe character of the Rib- 
band Cone. This cane has been raised here, though 
planted a fortnight too late, and gathered loo early, 
and five joints ripened- |o Georgia it has been pro- 
fitably cultivated on (ignl §andy pine tandt, whero 
nothing else could be raised, and we tee no reason 
why it may not succeed on Ihe light landa of Iha 
lowercounlies, and Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Virginia. Should Ihe culllvalion of sugar succeed 
even partially on Ihe bayside lands, it would he an 
important acquisition to the farming ntcrests, and 
therefore well deserves a Irial. 



L*TEBT FOBEIO.N NeWS. 

Still later ntwi, than what we give below, fron 
England may be expected by Ihis niorning's mail, 
Ihe packet ship Napoleon having been announced 
below New York on Tuesday. She is expected 
lo bring dales as late as the 34ih December. 

The packet ship Canada, has arrived at New 
York, bringing London dates lo Ihe I5th, and Li- 
verpool lo Ihe 16th December. The negocialioo* 
on Ihe subject of the West India trade, wera con- 
tinued, as Ihe London Herald asserts, with every 
prospect of success. Many instances of handsomt 
reductions in lythes and rents bad been made by th« 
a Biarveiing. DuiTclergy and landlords, in consequence of Ihe low 
and good conililu- prices of agricultural products and the pressure of 
lion, IS more than adequate to the nourishment of a the limes. Some further dit I urbances had occurred 
fiBtut of a smaller male than benelf, the growlh among Ihe tveaven at Norwich. Their empioyert 
miift be jvoportionalel/ greatei; The larger fe-'nadertookto reduce the nagea. Tbeweavera sent 
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B depulaliun lu [tieir cmploycra, la prevent tUe r«- 
duclion, bul nol Biicc^eeiiing, a mob, la llie numbEr 
ol' 3,000, broke ibc ivmdows, gales, lurnilure, &.C. 
or Iheir muslere, and conlinued embodied Jo Ibe 
perpetralion of miscliier, unlit a iqundron of dra- 
goons ap|]eared ^is likely lo come la their way. 

France — The fcrmeiilaiion in France has jiieaau- 
rably aub^idcd, and llie PolignBc adminitlraliao had 
become firiuly csIabUsheJ- Peace was expecleil 
soon lo take place heliveen France and Algiers. 
During a liiunder &larm on (he 181b November, (he 
iDRgBzinc or the Citadel si Navarin.in the Levant 
was exploded by li^hloing;, and 100 men killed or 
wounded, and all the huln in I be neighborhood de- 
alroyed. The Minister or Marine, in aleller >ajK — 

"The commotion was so violent Ihat everf Tes- 
lel Ihoughl ilseir struck by tlie lighlning,and anex- 
aminalign was made, both within and wilhoul, Iobs- 
eertaiii Ihe fact. Soon afterivards, being inTormed 
oflhe misforiune, 1 went oo shore with SOO men, 
drafled from Ihe difl'erenl ships, and a great number 
of (orehes, Ur. [t will be difficult to rorm xn idea ol 
Ihe dreadTuI scene which we witnessed. Tbe dark- 
ness or Ihe nigbt rendered our task eilretoely dif- 
ficull. [t was even dangerous, because many ibou- 
sand bombs and grenades had been scattered by Ibe 
eipIoBJDO, and covered the ground, still loaded, and 
before our arrival, fires hud been kindled 
midst of Ihem to stTord tight. Happily, a 
rain had spoiled Ihe matches. Une,however,caugh1 
fire and burnt, but did not eiplode. Order was im- 
medialety given lo put out all the (ires, and keep 
only tbe torches." 

Tvrkey. — A teller from Constantinople, Nor. 10. 
cays: "A few days ago wa had here Ihe rare sight 
of witnessing Ihe passage ufseverit Greek mercbanl- 
men, with ihe Greek flag hoisted, sailing ibrougb 
Ibe great channel into the Black Sea- Tbey were 
principally laden with oil and wine." 

A letter fromlAdnanople, Nor. la, says: "Our 
city was erncualed by Ihe Russians ou Ihe lllh of 
Ibis month; I will not conceal from you that 
very sorry for it. We bare been so accustomed for 
these three months to see Ihe Itussiann, that their 
deparlxre leaves us in a kind orsotitode-, the (tublic 
houses, taverns, and hotels, were so animated, and 
ao crowded. All is no>v melancholy, gloomy, and 
dull. Besides, we are now certain of having the 
Pacba of Scutari for our Gorernor, who has the 
honour of being cordially detei^ted here. Accord- 
ingly many persons of distinction are more rcnolved 
thio ever lu quit the city, and are already making 
preparations for that purpose." 

LirBRPOOL. Detembtr 12. 

Our Cotton market has continued dull through- 
out the whole week, and we notice n decline of 
about id per lb, in the prices of most debcriplioss, 
except Sea islanil, in wliicb there is no alteration. 
Tbe sales (including 330 Bowed, of fair to good 
quality, sold by auction yesterday at 6d to 61) 
amount to 5290 bags, consialing of' 1400 Bowed x 
51 lo 61, (35 at 6 Tad,} chiefly at 6d to <«|, for fai 
to fully good fair; 470 Orleans at 5 T 8d to 7d; 1010 
Alabama and Mi>bile at 5Jd lo 61; 450 Si 
at lad [o Sf; 30 Stained ditto at 6 I-8d lo lOd; 340 
Pernambuco at Tld lo Tld; 900 Har^nbnm at Bid 
lo 6 7-3d. (20 al 7d;) 350 Bahia at 6 l-8d to G>d; 
160 F,gyp1<an nt 6 1-Sd lo 7d, (10 at S^d;) 230 Ue- 
roenra at lid lo Tld; 70 Carthdi;ena at 4jd; 40 Si 
rat at 4d to 4Jd. The arrivals are SII36 has 
There tins been a steady deniand far tobacco, both 
for home use Hnd Ireland. — Several public sales of 
new Carolina rice have been attempted, but very 
little has hitherto been disposed of; about SO tierces 
only bare found buyers al 14s (id lo I5s6d percwt. 
— Our Corn market has remainsd without any al- 
teration worlhy of notice; (be supplies from Ire- 
land have come forward more freely, but the de- 
mand bas been good, and prices supported- 



Bueinbcr 15. 
consequence of unfuvorable winds our sup- 
plies are very moderate, and during the past week 
there has been lillle or no alteration in (be value of 
any article in the trade, except old wheat, which 
brought an advance o( Id a 3d per bushel. Our 
neighboring farmers are now supplying the market, 
freely, with wheal, at from 8s 3d a 9a 3d per bush. 
At this day's market new wheat met a slow sale, 
id all except the very finest qualities must be not- 
ed 3d pr bushel cheaper, and old -Jd deiirer. Grind- 
'. dull sate at 4a to 4s 4di malt beans and Indian 
sells on much the same terms as last week; 
are very scarce and ready sate at fully last 
Tuesday's prices; Hour and oatmeal in fair request 
" steady prices. 
Averase of wheat for Ihe week, 57s 9d; six 
:eks 5lis 4d— duty 30a 8d— on Dour IBs 5Sd. 

December 16. 
CoTTOH. — The sales of cotton since the publica- 
in of Iho Price Current of Saturday, amount lo 
about 500U bags at the quotations of that day; and 
naiket up to Ibis hour continues steady. 



RIBBAND SUGAR CANE. 
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CLOVER SEED, &c. 

The subscrrbor has on hand for salo ISO bushels of 

lorer Seed, the greater part of which is very superior, 
wcighlhg SS lbs. to the bushel. Also, Orchard Orass 
Seed of Roe quality. Likewise, 600 bushels of Northern 
Potatoes, VVbilea, Slues and Mercers, for seed. 

A general assorlment of the Messrs, Landreth' 
pcrior Garden Seeds, nhich he will furnish at whole- 
sale or retail. Can also furnish to order, Fruit and 
other Trees, Pfants and Bulbous Koots from Ihe Messrs. 
LsndreUt'a Nursery. He has likcniae on hand, faia 
usual supply of Agricultural Implements, which, ho 
'I, are too well known and appreciated to require 
recommending. He has lately become the Agent for 
Messrs. A. H. & I.. Itobins' Corn Planter, which is cal- 
culated for planting varioua kinds of seeds. He is also 
invosted with ihe power lo dispose of the patent right 
for the Corn Planter in any part of this State and East 
Virginia. All communications bj mail (cot orders) 
must be jiDil ;xijd, and they will receive immediate at- 
tention. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
Ho. SB, west Pratl street, 

G. P. C. Between Charles and Hanover streets. 



CBTTcclid fir tht Jlmirican Farmi 
BiLTiKOSK MiR KITS.— There has been 
change in any of the staple articles of the ma 
has declined a little — family corn fed from 
selling at $4.50 a 4.15. The wagon price 
street Sour is ;4.!&. Very little wheat hi 
coiied for the last two weeks. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as io i]ual!ly, 4.C0 
ground leaf, B.OO a 13.00. — Crop, cominon 






}0; tine : 



wrappery, suitable for segara, ' 
red, 10.00 B le.OO-, yellow, 14. GO a S2.00.— 1 
S6.00 a 30.00,— Virginia, 4.O0 a 8. CO.— Rap 
3.50 a 4. 00 .—Ken lucky, fine, 4.60 a 7,00. 
lions of Ihe week comprise S3 hogsheads 
6 hhds Ohio, and T hbds Missouri,— Total SB 
.ilj, (5.TS 



Prices Currciil in Boston, Jununry 15. 

,ap;>I(9, best, bbl. 1.75 a s.ia. SesNi, white, bushel 
1. 00a Lib. Bie/,meas, bbl. S.a&aS.fiO; cargo No. 
T.lfi a B.OOi No. 2, 6.1S a 7.00. Butter, inspected. No! 
I, new, lb. .12 a .14. C/i(tit, new ioilb,.Sa.S; akim- 
ncd milk, S. a .9. Fhnr, Baltimore Koward-al. 5.60 a 
).-fii Gene-toe, &.60a6.75; Rye, best, 3.63a 5.9T, Grain, 
[:oni, bu. .61 a 63; Rye, ,75 a .18; Barley .67[ Oats .40 a 

4S. Hcgt'-Lard, lit aort, new, lb. .a a .a{. Pork, clear, 

bbl. 1& ■ IG; Navy, mess, IS.SO a ; Cargo, No, I. 

■ ■ ' " Stall, Herd's Grass, bushel, S.OO; Orch- 
0; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top ,SE a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .33 a. 50; White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 a .50; 
Red do.Noilhern, .7 a, S; French Sugar Beet 1. GO; Man- 
gel VVurzel , FFddI, Merino, full blood, ivashed, .SS a 

-10; rio.do. unwashed,.— a. 15; do. three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .30 a .35, do. half blood, .IB n ,3S; da. quarter, 
washed, .2S a .KS; Native, washed .25 a .!S; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .37 a SS; do. 3d sort, .liS 3 ,31 ; da, 
Spiiinilig, 1st aort, 30 3 .33. 

Prien Current >'n wVein York, January 16. 
Bees-nax, yollow .ii aiS. Callon, New Orleans .10 
a .131; Upland, ,8j a .loi; Alafaama, .9 a II. CoUvti 
Basging.Utmf.yA. .iB i .Hi PlaxUS a. IB. Kox, Ame- 
rican, 7 a 8. Fluznid.roogh, cask— a 10.75; clean 11,25. 
/four, N.Vork,bbl.4.S7iaa.00 Canal 5.31 a5.63t;BalI. 

Howatdst. S.saa Richmond city mills, 5.26 a ; 

couotry, b. a Alcsand'n, 5.00 a 5. lej; Fredericks- 

burg 4! 75 a ; Petersburg, 4.B7i a Rye Flour, 

a 3.50; Indiao Meal, per bbl. S.SH a ; per hhd 

13.00 3 13.86. Grain, Wheat, Genesee, 1.03 a l.OS; "■ 
80 a BO; Bye, North, 70 a 71; Com, Vel. Nor, 
— ; Bnrle;, 6S a ,70; Oats, South and North, .SO 1 

Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. ; Beans, 1 bu. 7.00 a 8.00. 

viriont. Beef, mess B aS.50; prime G.73ae.£6; cargo 
shipping, .Salt; 
prime 9.00 a 9.50. 
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beat reo wneai, . la a .ou-, uebl u 

4>rdinary to good, .BB a. .70 — Cokh, old whi 

yel..98o— ; new .— e— Rve, .47 a 48: Okl 
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(From Loudon*s Eneyc of Agrioalture.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF CLOVER, 

Ia the choice (^ unrU the red or broad clover is 
the kind most, generallj eultimted on land that car- 
ries white and groen crops alternately, as it yields 
the largest produce for one crop of all the other 
sorts. White and yellow clover are seldom sown 
with it, unless when several years pasturage it in- 
tended. 

Tfte foiZ best adapted for clover 4s a deep sandy, 
loam, which is favorable to its long tap-roots: but 
it will grow in any soil, provided it be dry. 80 
congenial is calcareous matter to clovers, that the 
mere strewing of lime on some soils will call Into 
action clover-seeds, which it would appear have 
lain dormant for ages. At least this appears the 
most obvio^us way of accounting for the weU-iuMWn 
appearance of white clover in such cases. 

Thedimale roost suitable for the clovers, ai of 
most plants, natives of Europe, is one neither Wry 
bot^.por very dry and cold. Most leguminous plants 
delight both in a dry soil and climate, and warm 
temperature, and the clover will be found to pro- 
duce most seed under such circumstances; but as 
the production of seed is only in some situations an 
object of the farmer's attention, a season rather 
mt^st, provided it be warm, b always attended by 
the most bulky crops of clover herbage. 

The preparation of the ioU and manuree, which 
clover receives in ordinary farm culture, are those 
destined aUo for another crop; clover miied with a 
certain proportion of rye-grass being generally 
sown along with or among corn crops, and especi- 
ally with spring sown wheat, barley, and the early 
varieties of oats. Unless, however, the toil on 
which these crops are sown are well pulveri«ed, and 
have been some years under tillage, clovers will not 
succeed in them, it being ascertained that newly- 
broken*up leys or pasture grounds canaot be sown 
down or restored to clover and grasses, till Ih^ soiJi 
is thoroughly comminutecCand the roots of the fof- 
mer grasses and herbage plants completdy de- 
stroyed, t' , . It *L 

The time of eowing clover-seeds is generally the 
spring, during the corn-seed time, or from Februa- 
ry to May; but they may also be sown from Au- 
gust to October, and when they are sown by them- 
selves, that is, unaccompanied by any corn crop, 
this will be found the best season, as' the young 
plants are less liable to be dried up and impeied in 
their progress by the sun, than when sown abne in 
spring, and remaining tender and vnshaded 4oring 
the hot and dry weather of July. 

180ms prepare the teed for sowing by sleepng in 
water or in oil, as in Switzerland, and then nixing 
it with powdered gypsum, as a preventive tohe at- 
tacks of insects. 

The manner of towing is almost always broai-east, 
When sown with spring corn, clover and grass- 
seeds are usuallv put in immediately aAer tie land 
has been pulverized by harrowing in the con-seed, 
and are themselves covered by one course oore of 
the barrows; or, if the corn is drilled, th small 
seeds are sown immediately before or afte hand- 
hoeing; and the land is then finished by a nurse of 
the harrows. A lighter harrow is geneiUj em- 
ployed in covering such seeds, than thaaised for 
corn. When the land is under an autmn sown 
crop of wheat or other gr^^in, thoogb th clovers 
and rye-grass are still sown in Spring, te proper 
period must depend both upon the site of the 
land, and the progress of the^rops; andt may be 
oHen advisable to break the erust foned on the 



ed at this time, and there are instances of clover 
and rye«grass tocceeding when sown, without eith- 
er harrowing or rolling. But it is commonly of ad- 
yantsge to the wheat crop itself, to use the harrows 
in spring, and the roller alone eannot l>e depended 
on, unless the season t>e very favorable. In some 
cases grass- seeds are sown by themselves, either in 
autumn or spring, but rarely on tillage land. Na- 
ture has not determined any precise depth for the 
seed of red clover more than of other seed. It will 
grow vigorously from two inches deep, and It will 
grow when barely covered. Half an inch may be 
reckoned the most advantageous position in clay 
soil; a whole inch in what is light or loose. U is a 
vulgar error, that small seed ought to be sparingly 
covered. Misled by that error, farmers commonly 
cover their clover seed with a bushy branch of 
thorn; which not only covers it unequallyj but 
leaves part on the surface to wither in the ah^ 

Jo the operaiion of towing some consider it best 
to sow the clover and rye-grass separately, alleging 
that the weight of the one seed and lightness of the 
other, are unfavorable to an equal distribution of 
both. 

The qiuaUUy tf seed sown on an acre is exceed- 
ingly various; not only according as more or less 
white or yellow clover it sown along with grass- 
seeds and red clover, or when pasturage is intend- 
ed, but, even when thev are the only kinds sown, 
the quantity is varied by the quality of the soils, 
and the diffisrent purposes of hay, soiling, or one 
year*s pasture, to which the crop is to l>e applied. 
When pasture is the object, more seed ought to be 
allowed than is necessary when the crop ia to be 
cut green for aoilmg; and for hay, less may suffice 
than for either of the former. Finely pulverized 
soils do not require so much aeed as clays, on 
ivhich clover and rye-grass are very frequently 
sown among autumn or winter-sown wheat, when 
thero Is more danger of a part of it perishing from 
being imperfeatly covered. In general, eight or 
ten povnda may be taken aa the if Sn imum quantity, 
though there oatn been inatances of good cropa 
iVom les^ and from that to fourteen pounds or 
Moro |>er £ngli«h statute acre. Rye-grass, com- 
monly at the rate of a bushel per acre, but in many 
cases only half, or two-thirds of a bushel, is mixed 
with this weight of clover, and both are sown at 
the same time. The rvo>grasses may be either of 
the perennial or annual variety, as it is understood 
that the herbage ia to be continued for only one 
year; and the annual n aometimea sown in prefer- 
ence, aa producing a bulkier crop than the peren- 
nial. 

fVhen U ie iniendedio retain ihe land in pothtre 
fw tetend years, the ouantity of red clover is di- 
minished, and several kinds of nfore permanent 
herbage are added, the moat common of which are 
white and yelk>w clover, and ribwort No general 
rule can be laid down aa to the proper quantity of 
each of theae kinds; in some eases red and white 
clover are sovm in equal proportions, and in others 
the latter is made greatly to predominate. The 
yellow clover and ribWort are not often sown at the 
rate of more than two or three pounds per acre. It 
ia aeareely neceaaary to add, that, in thta ease, the 
rye-graaa should always be of the perennial aoft. 

Mn the teketfrni of cUwer and rtfe-gratt teeds parti- 
colar attention ahould be paid to their quality and 
cleanneas; the purple color of the clover seed de- 
notes that it baa bMn ripe and well aaved; and the 
seeds of weeds may be detected in it by narrow in- 
spection, if there bo any; hut various noxious 
weeds are frequently mixed op with the seeds of 
the ryo-graaa, which it ia diAcult'eitheV to discover 
or to separate from them. Between the seeds of 
the annual and perennial rye*|raaa, the diflerence ia 
hard ly diae emibie; «nd there&re, vnleaa it ia of hia 
own growth, the enHiTCtor mat depend in a great 



aurface of tenacious soils, by osing the iafro w be- 

Ibre the clovers are sown, aa well aa mterwarda to ^ ^ 

cover them. Sometimes the roller onljia «teploy- |liioaaiifo on^lho ohafacter of ihopefaon from whooi 
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he porehaaes it Rod clorer from Holland or 
Franee, haa been foundio die out in Ihe aeaaon im- 
mediately after it haa been cut or pastured; while 
the English aeed produces plsnts, which stand over 
the second, many of them the third year (Oenend 
Report of Scotland, vol. i. p. 587;) thus remaining 
in the latter case four aummera in the ground 
from the tinae of aowing. 

TV^e after-adture of clover and ryegraas conslata 
chiefly of picking off any atonea or other hard bo- 
diea which may appear on the surface in the spring 
succeeding that in which it was sown, and cutting 
out by the roots any thistles, docks, or other large 
grown we^ds. Alter this the surface should be 
rolled once to smooth it for the scythe. This ope- 
ration ia best performed in the first dry weather of 
March. Some give a top-dressing of soot, gypsum, 
common liai^, peat, or wood^ashes at this time or 
earlier; gypsum has been particularly recommend- 
ed as a top dressing for clovers, and the other her- 
bage legumes, because as their ashes afford that 
substance in considerable quantities, it appears to 
be a neceasiry ingredient of their food. Dutch ashes 
have been strongly recommended as a top-dressing 
for red clover, and they also contain gypsum; but 
where the soil is in good heart, and contains calca- 
reous matter, anydescription of top-dressing*, though 
it may be of advantage when it does not interfere 
with the general economy of the farm, eannot be 
considered as neceasait. (Sup. E. Brit. art. Jtgr.) 

Ifw taking ef the aoifer, or eUner and rye-grate 
crop, is either by cutting green for soiling, by mak- 
ing mto hay, or by pasturing. It is observed in 
The Code if Jigrieukure, that it is a most impor- 
tant point to ascertain, in what cases cutting, or 
feeding, ia moat beneficial. If fed, the land haa the 
advantage of the dung and urine of the pasturing 
stock; but the dong being dropt in irregular quan- 
tities, and la the beat of aummer, when it ia de- 
voured by Inaecta, loaea much of its utility. Jf the 
dung arising from the herbage, whether consumed 
in soiling, or aa hay, were applied to iht land, in 
one hody» and at the proper season, the operation 
woiaM ho saaro ofleetiial. The smother of a thick 
crop, eonlintiod for any time upon the ground, 
greatly tends to promote its fertiii^; and it haa 
been pcetly uniformly found, after repeated triala, 
upon aoila of almoaC every deacription, that oat* 
Uken after clover that haa been cut, either for aoil- 
ing or hay, la aoperior to the crop taken after clo- 
ver paatured by aheep. 

8oi^ ia a term applied to the practice of cot- 
ting heriiago eropa green for feeding or fattenhig 
live atock. On all farma, under correct manage- 
ment, a part of thia cropia cut green, for the work- 
ing horaes, often for milk eows, and. In some in- 
stanoes, both Ibr growing and fattenhig cattle. 
There can he> no doubt of the advantages of thia 
practice, in regani lo horses and cows; hot for 
young, and for faHoniBg beasts, a suffieient number 
of experimeota are net known to have b^n yet 
made with any great degree of aceurahy. Young 
animala require exercise in the open air, and, pro- 
bably, will not be found to thrive ao well in houaes 
or Ibld-yafda, during aummer, aa on pastures; and 
though in every eaae there ia a great aaving of food,, 
the long, woody, and eompmlively naked atema of 
the planta, with lenvoa nlwava more or less wither- 
ed, are perhapa not to valuable in the production of 
beef on fattening aloek,aa a much amaller weight 
of herbsge taken fai by pasturage. Milk-cows, 
however, are aoiaspationt of heat andinaects, that 
thia way of feedioff them# at least for a part of tbe 
day, in warm weather, ought to be mere generally 
adopted; and tbe convenienee of having trorking 
horaea alwaya at hand, beaidea that they fill their 
atomacha apeedih^, la of not leaa importaneo- than 
economy. (SeoCanmHmsrafsdnafaf&e mrdp^Ag- 
riendtmre, vol. vii. Bnmn^e TVanliaa on J 9» 
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kfuiMgcattUmtkgxtn^elw, ■iteDtiun i 
be pnid (o prevent iwcitin^, or hoTinf;, which is 
very »p( to take pUce when they nre first put - 
ibti food, e«peciiillf ir it be wet with tbid or de 
and cattle are exposed to this danger, whether thef 
are sent to depasture the clover, or have it cut and 
brought home lo them, though, if the plants be 
tomewbst luiuriant, Ihe danger is greater in the 
former case. Afler being arcustomed lo this rich 
food for a fcwdays, during which it should be Kiven 
rather sparingly, the danger is much diminished; 
but it is never safe to allow mHch cows, ia particu- 
lar, (o eat large quantities of wet clover- 
(To be conliDued.) 



Thb Militabt Bonmr Lards or Ii.uito 
(Concluded from p. 3SS.) 

Settlements have been hut so recently formed 
upon Ihit tract that it is impossible to say from ac- 
tual eiperimenl lo what other agrieultural product it 
is particularly adaplei). But we may safely aiaume 
that wbaleTeris indigenous lo the richest laud of 
(be same lalilude will here find a kindly soil. 

With regard to the prairies, which in many parli 
particularly in the north, are much loo eilenslrt 
and are on that account at present rather drawbacks 
to the settling of the connlry, it ia a well known 
fact, that the increase oriettlemenis diminishes their 
iiaa by encournging the growth of limber. Indeed, 
if Ihe annual fires that now pass ocer the country 
could be checked, a growth or timber would soon 
cover the face of it I am fold that if a prairie be 
ploughed so as to destroy Ihe grass, and not subse- 
quenlly cultivated, the seeds or vsrioiis Ireea that 
had remained dormant, vivify and produce a IhriRy 
grove. The; afford at present an ineihauslible 
range for cattle. It is seldom neeeaaary lo feed 
itock sooner than Christmas. The ruahea, which 
abound in palchei, furnish a green and succulent 
food till then. For the raising of aWek of every 
description, callle, horses, and shetp, Ihey are 
therefore peculiarly adapted: uniting at ihey do Ihe 
advantage of a grain and grazing ewaolry. Hones 
and' horned cattle, may be driven lo the Eastern 
market, or earrird in flat boats (the latter either 
aUve or salted) to New-Orleans. Cheese, I know 
has in some instances been made exlcnsively, and 
advantageously. In fact, il is impossible lo anume- 
rala tbe various resources that maybe derived with 
iiMlMStry and in|;entiily from iheie prairie regions. 
Tbe raisinK of bees alone would afford a moderate 
inoome, without interiVrinE with theoiher pursuits 
of an industrious family. Tbe abandance and va- 
riety of flowers, to wh'ich I have already alluded, 
furaishes food to prodigious numbers of these in- 
aecta. And wild honey of the richest flavour is to 
be met with in profusion in every cabin. Where- 
ever Ihe beet have been domeslicatcd, they amply 
repay the tronble. One of tlie most reifieclable and 
inlelligent gentlemen on the tract, tokj me that 19 
liivea yielded him last autumn four barrels ofslrain- 
ed honey, und 900 pounds of waa. The honey he 
couM sell readily for 16 dollars per barrel, the was 
for 30 cIs, per pound, naking |]04, The expense 
of taking and straining the honey, and makina; the 
wax, simply the amount of four or five days labour. 
This business could of course be increased al plea- 
sure. The planting of Ihe locust, and while mul- 
berry would afford a certain income to those who 
are capable of carrying iheir views far enough for- 
ward to make the experiment. 

Of tbe frequency of streams upon Ibis tract, I 
have already spoken, Ihe traveller crosses them i ' 
ihort intervals, refreshed by Iheir coolness, and di 
Jigbled with the transparency of their walera. 1'b 
great majority of these are oothinK more than rivi 
lei*. Tfacir imparlance, oeverlbeleM, ia soficieotly 
«bri«as. Spriop an, proportionally kbandant, and 



found on nearly every farm, Several of Ihe 
larger streams are said to afford good mill seats. 
The abundance of coal, however, seems lo inriicsitc 
the propriety of erecting steam mills. I bavi 
doubt, that at this lima Ihere are many pliicca 
where either a griil or saw mill of this descnplion 
would do a profitable business. 

The climate and health are aubjecls upon tvhich 
as is natural, there is a great diversity of opinion; ti 
longer experience, and more accurate observaiinn 
are necessary, before either can be decided. TIk 
general opinion seems to be that the mean tempera 
lure does not differ from that of the lame Islilude 
at the East The weather,however,ii more variable, 
and subject lo more sudden alternations of heal and 
cold. The openness of Ihe country, loo, giv 
scope to Ihe winds, which possess from thai cin 
stance a beenneis felt no where else. As il rej 
health, I think 1 am authorised in being more d 
ed. I doubl whether Ihere is belter health enjojcd 
10 any portion of Ihe United Slates. In fact, it is 
impossible lo see any reason why it should beolher- 
wire. The country, (I speak of tbe upland,) iaopen 
and rolling; no dense swamps or extensive morasses 
afford decaying vegetable matter lo be Iho fruilfjl 
source of sickncEs. That hilioug complaints do fre. 
quently attack setllers, during Ihe first season, 1 «il, 
admit. But a few consideralions will aalisfy any one 
that similar exposure and privations would produce 
sickness in any climate- Inbabilanls of Ihe East 
havenoideaof the recklessness with which huQdrciJa 
of families annually deierl Iheir houses, and pn in 
quest of new settlements. A report ia circuiafed 
through a neighbourhood of Kentucky or Tcnnes- 

— that certain parts of Illinois offer great induve- 
Is to emigrants; upon tbe strength of Ibis a few 

families, or a single one, as the case may be, of whom 
lerhaps not one knows aught of ihe promised land, 
lul what common fame has lold him. sell out their 
property, put Iheir possessions, according to their 
circumstances, into a two, a four, or a six horse 
wagon, and undertake, with the utmost unconcern, 

- joiirney of from four to eight hundred miles, pass- 
ig by Ihe labours and eiposiire of the journey. 

The emigrant upon reaching hii place of destina- 
tion, previous to his selecting a permanent residence, 
pitches his lent, empiiea into it the eoalents of his 
wagon, and here his family of both aexes. and all 
ages, remain at Ihe most inclement season of the 
year, exposed to every vicissitude oflhe wtalher 
fiom two lo four months, until a permanent resi- 
dence can be selected, I be land bought, and a bouse 
erected. For the want of enclosurea, Ihe working 
callle are constanlly straying off, and in pursuing 
them through the wet graas, Ihe men and boys i;t\ 
Iheir elothea aaluraled with moisture, which ttie la- 
bours of tbe day give them no opportunity to dry. 
It surely cannot be allribuled to the climate, dial 
sickness should be ihe result of such exposure. To 
such an origin, in fact, I traced the greater fjart ol 
the sickneM of which 1 beard. But I found where 
these causes did not exist; when Ihe emigrant had 
got his family comfortably settled; or had prepared 
- .tably for Iheir reception, that health waa enjo) ed 
as great a degree as in any region whatever. Il 
is well known that a temporary derangement al 
health is often Ihe result of change of situation, in- 
dependent of tbe salubrily of the dimate moved 
into compared with Ihat left Supposing, however, 
for a moment, that bilious complaints are more com- 
mon in this climale than al Ihe East, it is likewise 
exempt from certain maladies which are dreadfiitly 
destructive there- Pulmonary affections, for instance, 
are almost unknown. In fact, 1 have known cures 
of what were considered confirmed consumptions, 
effected by a residence here. When we consider 
the multitudes of Ibia destroyer's victims, along our 
Atlanlie shores, I think we may safely place the fact 
of our being here exempt from il* ravage*, as a set 
off against tlie spMtn of favar and agH, which oc- 



curs to the imagination of the timid at every men- 
lion of tbe Weslern country. 

Some of the above advantages, it is obvious that 
iliis tract enjoys in common with Ifae rest of the 
stale, and others are peculiar lo itself. The latter 
have appeared lo me sufBcienlly marked lo joslify 
the preference which I have given it. The lime, 
however, seems to have arrived when the claims of 
llie stale of Illinois upon public attenlion begin to 
be recognized. Setllers are flocking into if in num- 
bers, unexampled, even in Ihe history of Weslern 
population. And I doubl not that its future ad- 
vance will be steady and rapid. Tbe settler is here 
spared Ihe severe toil of removing Ihe dense forests 
with which most unsettled counlries are covered, 
and which render Ihe opening of a farm Ibe work 
ol a life lime. Thousands of acres here are readr 
for Ihe plough, and a single season puis Ihe emi- 
gran! in as complete possession of his farm, i* 
lliough It had been tilled for a century. The on- 
founded prejudice so long enlerlained against prai- 
rie countries has entirely disappeared. Tbe expe- 
riment has even been made of venturing at once 
into the midst of Ibe prairie, and submitting lo the 
Irifling inconvenience of carting their rail limbera 
few miles, depending forfuel upon coal, and know- 
ing that a few years will raise around them limber 
sufficient for protection, for ornament, and for uib. 
If, indeed, Ihe thousands who are now lolling lo de 
rire a scanty lubsislence from Ihe barren and ex- 
hausted soil east of the Alleganies, in utter igno- 
rance of the capabilities of a fertile country, could 
bill become convinced of Ihe ease with which Iheir 
families might here be supported in sobstanlial aC- 
ce, I am almost inclined lo think lh»t an unini- 
lemigralion would be the result. To contri- 
bule to a correct apprecialion of Ibe advanlares 
of one portion of our rich and happy country is Ibe 
object of this communication, and if Ibis object 
fh[ill be in any degree answered, il will be a aouru 
of gratification to tbe author. 



(From the New England Fanaer.) 

iSWAMP MUD FOR MANURE. 

Ma. FassiHDaF— In my last nola to you, I pro- 

ised lo give some further account respecting Ib« 

decayed vegetable matter, generally called awamp 

■^uck, which many sections of our country abooad 

ilh. The use of which, applied on an upland 

lam, gravel, or sandy soil, wilt paj the Expense of 

ibor m removing il, two for one the fini year, as 

the alateraeol of facts hereafler aaneaed, fully 

Tk« last fall 1 carted several load* of muck oi 

a knoll of loam, and put il in one heap, though I 

int it would have been better to have drop|>ed 

e toad only in a place- In the sprint;, prior tg 

aning corn, Ihe muck was spread and ploughed 

id». The crop of corn where Ibe muck w»« 

reid, WHS large. I thought larger than where 

irnyard manure was put. A neighboring farmer 

I Bade use of muck for several years. Tbo first 

!»r lo thought it equal lo barn yard manuro, and 

1 i-ftcts were perceivable a much longer time. 

Uk bil on whitb tbe muck was put, we* « warm 

gravely lonm. The muck was used by another 

neighbrini; farmer, for manuring corn in the bill, 

hichwas used in the following manncn— A row 

r eaci alternBlely, one of muck, ona of bani yatiJ 

manure and one of hog manure. He a**ured ma 

Ihe CO) was much the best manured with Uw 

muck. The soil a sandy loam. 

Mr. Itniel Bloomer, when residing in Norib Sa- 
lem, V/lif Cheater county, in iba aear 1786. bad , 
four acre of gravelly loam of eqnal quality, wUeb 
he plant! with corn. Prior lo plantioK (be eon, 
he applil fifty loads of muck per aerv. o« tw* 
Bcrea; Ihke two acres prodacad cm ^mmM mi 
tvcnlir l^hal^ (be otfiu- two urea jiM%i ««]> 
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•Uty bu»be]g. The next spring Ih«te four acres 
were towed with oals and grass leed. Tbe osti 
were more than twice as large on (be two acres 
drcised wiih muck a« Chey were on Ibe other iwd. 
Tbe grass for tbe four succeeding fears produced 
in much tbe same ratio. 1 might reiale other im- 
prorementa of a similar kind. It ii presumed ibal 
erery iiilelligetit, industrious farmer will be aalis- 
Ged of tbe utility of muck a) a manure. Tfaate 
farms which aie interspersed with swamps of muck 
■nd uplands either of loam, sand, ot gravel, may 
be made, at an expense of five to ten iloUara per 
acre, capable of paying an interest annually of one 
hundred dollars per acre. It is thought thai ton 
dollars, expended with economy, nill, in most cir- 
cumstances, be Eudicieot to cart and spread one 
hundred loads of swamp manure on an acre. 

Those who own farms, situated as just slated, 
DOW Tslued at (35 per acre, have only to say the 
word, and go forward, for one or two years, to con- 
vince themseWes and their neighbors ibey haTe 
firins intrinsically worth one hundred dollars per 
acre. Why so? it msy be asked. Because they 
nill pay a neit proGi over and above all eipente, 
amounting to the interest of one hundred dollars. 
Look for a nwmeni at the statement of Mr. Bloo- 
mer. He lells you he applied fifty loads of muck 
in tbe spring, (though the fall is a better time, 
and tbe muck is belter to be laid on lands in Ibe 
fall,) per acre, which cost him Gve dollars. On 
this acre he bad an excess of corn of thirty bush- 
els, at lirty cents per bushel, which would leave ten 
dollars, nearly, lo pay the interest of (ISO at 7 per 
ceol., and Ibii only fur the firbtyear' it is woilhy 
to consider, by taking Ibe muck from the lowlands, 
thai ditches may be made or improved, so that the 
lowlands may be made lo produce a bountiful crop 
of timothy and red top, Gic. &c. It is desirable that 
farmers in different parts of tbe country would try 
the utility of the muck on Ibe different suirimer 
crops, and inform the public of the results of their 
labor, Ihfoagfa your uGeful New England Parmer, 
all of which are faiehly beneficial to us farmers. 
W. tt 



ON OYSTER SHELLS. 
Fresh oyster shells when ground, become valua- 
ble manure— they convey not only animal, lalinc 
and calcareous matter lo the land, but mechanically 
separate its parts. In England and Pennsylvania, 
they are frequently so applied. It is not more ab- 
surd to prescribe the same nostrum for all diseases, 
than to apply the same manure to every soil. A 
skilful farmer consults the conslilulion of his land, 
Ricerlaios its constituent patts, and endeavours lo 
supply its deficiencies by arlificial means. If it re- 
quire linie in its caustic stale, he will burn narine 
ataells, and thus obtain one of the moil pure, and 
active limes which nature can alTord, not only with- 
out sand, but free from all deleterious matte- wlih 
which stone-hme i-* frequently combined. Iti* ob- 
vious that if the sliclls have been long eipoied lo 
(be atmosphere, the animal and saline particlis will 
have escaped, leaving nothing but cakareoui mat- 
ter to operate upon Ibe ground — shells ivhicl bate 
been to exposed arc mote cheaply reduced li pow- 
der by 6re, than by any other means, and.br the 
purposes of eauslic lime, ibey should be (elected 
alwayt. It has been fouail that receni s lei Is, or 
those which have been rotuled before exp'Sure in 
tbe kilo, become Mack, and so ditfieutt to b; slaked, 
that they remain bt^nealh i4ie soil, unalteed for a 
aeaion and often more. It is probable Iba tbe ani- 
mal matter distributed lbruui;hout ih'ir pores, 
when exposed lo tmlden heal becomes c:rbonixed, 
mud thus excludes the moisture necessaryto reduce 
tbem. Tbe chemical agency of liroe ii exciting 
farlility has been so fully ciplatoed bySir Hum- 
pbnjDavy, it* sensible eSecta upoa •«• ar« now 



so completely established by practical men, that 
there is scarcely a fartner who is ignorant nf its ex- 
cellence, yet half of tbe value is generally lost 
through inatleotioD to the time and mode of its ap- 
plication. 

If you are clearing, land, or ean by other means 
obtain brush conveniently, throw it in a pile, and 
over it put a quantity of shells, then set fire to the 
brush, add more brush and more sbelis alternately, 
until all are in the mas*. 

The whole ma<s will soon lake fire and tbe oil 
in the shells will hasten Ibe combustion. A pile of 
two or three thousand bushels will burn about 
twenty.four hours, when they will be in a slate to 
crumble when Irod on; tbey may now be carted out 
on the land, and ploughed in at the rate of from 
three to five hundred bushel* to the acre. In the 
course of two or three years, they will be perfect- 
ly mixed with the soil; and are believed to be 
much more beneficial than when reduced to lime, 
as a large proportion of the oily parts still remain, 

It is also believed, that sheila reduced to i 
potvder by means of a mill, would be still more bene- 
ficial to the sand land than those which are burnt 



mill 



(From the Southern Agriculturist) 
Calcdlatior or PsoriT on a Riob Muj., ih Cj 

" lOOiJvls, IBM. 

Mr. Editor, — The labjoined calcnlatlon is among 
tbe papers of a highly respectable Rice-planter, de- 
ceased, and ia sent to your useful periodical for 
publication. 

I was one of those, sir, who heard tbe lucid 
■ervaiions of that lamented friend of bis coun ^, 
the late Gen. Tbonias Pinckney, deceased, at the 
discussion of the Rice-mill question, before the Ag- 
ricultural Society in Charleston; and I well remem- 
ber the drift of his remarks, which went to prove 
that the toll exacted from the rice-planter is too 
great. I have always regretted that I did not lake 
notes on several pointi of that admirable speech, 
namely, hia calculalioo of the Cost and interest on 
the capital necessary to be invested in a rice-mill, 
and his calculation of the expenses and profit on 
these establishments. 

Perhaps, sir, some of the gentlemen present may 
recollect lulticiently the detail of these to be able 
lo place them upon record in your work, as well as 
the statement of his own loss io rice beat at a loll- 
mill, and then just received from his factor; but 
the inimitable manner of treating this question; the 
calm, clear, deep reasoning on a subject so impor- 
tant to the country, and which bad been so angrily 
misstated in the public prints, and, of course, mis- 
understood; the fixed attention given to every 
word that lell from bis lips; tbe conviction that fol- 
lowed every explanation he gave, can only be esti- 
mated by those who had often seen bim In this his 
favourite Society. 

Mr. Editor, I fear "we shall never look upon his 
like again," for where shall we find another, who, 
with a mind so refined as his, with nixnners so po- 
lished, with a conception nf his country's interest 

perfect, with an intellect so capable of embrac- 
j at once the most comprehensive suhjecti,a!> 
well as of selecting thoic of minor importance as 
tbey floated by, and converting all lo the public 
good?— Where shall we find a man of motives to 
pure, so deserving of the full confidence of every 
one of his rellow-citizens, and so perfectly possrss- 
ing it? Wise without conceit, and above all, with- 
out the blemish of opmiatrtii! This is a character 
seldom met with in any country, and tbe less likely 
lo be found herealter among us, at the opportuni- 
ties of acquiring that kind of education which «n- 
loT^ci tbe mild, ira ttwn than la linei tbtt an 



I am, sir, with my best iviihcs for your iucceis, 
lul at Ibe same time reeaUing this iubjecl of rice- 
your notice, yours, Stc, 

A RlCE-fLAIITZR or SotFTH ClIOLISA. 



Calcdlitiohs or thb Paorir oh a Riok-Mim.. 
JTov. 16, tStS. 

Dear'***, — The quesliona you ask are, what I 
think of the enclosed estimate of the expense of 
building a rice-mill, and whether (10,000 can be 
made from one, per annum? You state ■*•■■*■■ 

ill, in 1833 and 1894, beat, from October to Sep- 
tember, the following year in common iTdes, 130 
barrels, but in good tides, 170 barrels per week; 
having been informed by a proprietor of this fact. 

From October to Seplembcr, are eleven menlhs; 
but as that was an extraordinary season, it will be 
safer lo reckon only from the firs! of October to 
tbe SOlh July, which gives 393 days; 4 1 days taken 
off for Sundays, gives 2.i2 working days. 

You sUte that the mill beat 130 barrels in com- 
mon tides, and 170 in spring tides. Let us average 
these at 132 barrels per week. This would give 
for each day in six, 22 barrels, and for 252 working 
days, a total of 5544 barrels of rice, beat at the 
mill during the season. On this amount, the toll, 
at 9 per cent, is 499 barrels. We may with safely 
call Ibis number "/'"' >fiort," as the acgroes lay— 500 

500 barrels of rice of EOO lbs. nett wl. at 

(!} per 100, are worth gis per barret, 

or (7,(00 

The cost of barrels I take to be this: ttavei 

being eot at(6i, (E and (1 per Uiou- 

aand, Ibon 1000 slaves, which will make 

40 barrels, ■ SO 

Cost of hoops snd beading, i 50 

Half a month of a cooper, S 00 



Profit per barrel equal to SO eeiils, SO 00 

36 00 
The vaiue of 40 barrels at S7i cents, At 

jelSn? price, as 00 

If the mill supplies 8S00 barrels, ana the 

Srolit on each is £0 cents, the total pro- 
t on barrels will be 1,1S0 

Freight of S644 barrels, at SS cents per 
barrel, i^jgj 

Profitwllhout deducting charges, (10,(33 

I tell you candidly, my dear **'•■, that of IbU 
im I wonTd not like to part with one cent. In 
■der, therefore, to pay the charges of working the 
ill, I suggest to you to put on the place, stock suf- 
ficient fur that purpose. Vou know the adranlare 
of keeping a large stock of callle, where abundance 
fiour can be got lo fatten them up for mar- 
ket, and at so short a distance from town. Let aa 
oppose then, thai you put on the mill tract 200 
head of cattle, 124 head of sheep, and a slock of 



SiMliaiant. AB4tal«phwliF«ulr. Ami n kII n-riv. 
ISO Milch Cons, 38 Caltcs. luo Cnlies ■ ■ tOO 

SSOxen, 13S Cowa&BuUs. i£ Oxen, to SCO 

ItTearlings, It t yearold's. If Cows, tO 340 
19 2yearold<i. ItYearlinga. Butter, at ^ 
SO lbs. per I 
dsy, from I MB 
100 Com; 
tee below* J 



too bead. 



$i,tU 



Milk ISO quarts perday, i 
ter, (1 caleulaie t ' 
lOH)a.pwd«y.orfa 



It quirtt per poond of 
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(Jah. $9, issa 



124 head of Sheep. 
JUep yearly* 
65 Sheep. 
SO Wethers. 
40 Lambs. 



Sell yearly, 
15 Fat Sheep, a 5 
SO do. Wethersy 5 
40 Lambs, S 



75 
100 
ISO 



S95 



1S5 head. 

A sloe!; of Hogs. 
Keep, 
10 Sows. 

60 Barrows, (2 years.) 
50 Sow Shoats. 
60 YouDg Barrows, (t year.) 



SeU. 
90 head for 
60 do. for 



300 
100 



400 



To which add this sum o? or the f 10,000 of 
gross profit, 



fS960 
636 
|36b6 

This, with (he chance of selling rice at #8, will, 
in my opinion, pay the charges of the nnill. If it 
doe6 BQt, what rate of interest will it gif e jou? 

Yours, &c • • • •. 

BOB.TZCULTU&S. 

PRIVATE KITCHEN GARDENS. 

To those who reside in the country, a well culti- 
▼ated kitchen garden is a most essential object, 
with a view to health, comfort, and eeonomy. 

It requires attention to the following particulars: 
1. Soil; 2. Trenching, S. Manures; 4. Vermin; 5. 
Rotations; and 6. Articles to be raised. 

1. It is found that a sandy loam, is not only the 
best soil for a kitchen garden, but that the smaller 
the grains of sand, of which the soil is composed, 
the better, as by that means it ia capable of retain- 
ing a greater quantity of moisture, in dry seasons. 
A free marl is likewise well calculated for garden 
culture. The addition of a moderate quantity of 
clay, and of oxide of iron, is of much use in pro- 
moting fertility. It is fortunate, however, when a 
garden, contains a variety of soils; as seme vegeta- 
bles require a strong and heavy soil, tnd do not 
thrive in a light one. Where the subsoil is wet, 
draining is indispensable* 

3. Preparing the soil, and trenching it to the pro- 
per depth, is not always sufi&ciently attended to in 
garden culture. The soil ought to be from one foot 
and a half, to two feet and a half deep^ particularly 
where tap- rooted vegetables are cultivated. The 
roots can thus, with greater facility, extend their 
fibres, in all directions, in search of vegetable nou- 
rishment, and a reservoir is provided, for any su- 
perabundant moisture, which may be occasioned 
by heavy rains, where it is retained till wanted. 

S. The species of manure must depend upon the 
soil. Rotten dung is preferred by gardeners, as, in 
the course of fermentation, the seeds of weeds, 
and the larvs of insects are destroyed; and the 
more putrid the dung, the greater efiect it has in 
promoting the rapid growth of the plant. Sea- 
weed, where it can be procured, is an excellent ma- 
nure for garden crops, in particular for onions. 
Soaper*s waste, used in moderation by itself, or in a 
compost with earth, is an excellent manure for gar- 
den sdils. This substance, not only destroys in 
sects and their larve, but, consisting principally of 
calcareous matter, every species of vegetables is 
greatly improved in quality, where it is applied. 
Cowdung, mixed with water, is a good manure, 
when frequently applied in a liquid state. 

4. Slugs and snails arc very destructive in a gar- 
den. Slacked lime, or sifted coal-ashes, spread on 
the surface, or laid in rows, in various places, are 
useful in destroying them. 

5. Skilful gardener^ recommend attention to a 
rotation of crops, and occasionally fallow portions 
of their gardens, or lay them down with clover, 
which icMom fails to restore them to their former 
fertility. The most experieaeed hor(ie«lt(iriaU are 



now agreed, that even the currant, gooseberry, and 
raspberry quarters should be changed every seven 
or eight years, and the strawberry ground every 
four or five years. The chief market gardeners 
near Edinburgh, think it essential to adopt a cer- 
tain rotation of principal crops, to be afterwards 
stated. 

6. With respect to the articles cultivated in 
kitchen gardens, there are above eighty different 
sorts, raised even in Scotland, notwithstanding its 
inferiority of climate; the mere enumeration of 
which, with 9ome remarks on their nature and 
quality, and mode of culture, would fill several 
pages, and must therefore be omitted in ao limited 
a work. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 

SWEET LOCUST, OR THREE THORNED 

ACACIA. 

In consequence of the recommendation of the 
Three thorned, or horny locust, by Mr Bubl of Al- 
bany, as the plant which he thinks ''will be found to 
surpass all others for live fences,^' we have been in- 
duced to copy the following from Jdiehaux^s JVbr</i 
Jimeriean Sylva, 

The Sweet Locust belongs peculiarly to the coun- 
try west of the Alleghany mountains, and it is scarce- 
ly found in any part of the Atlantic states, except 
in Limestone valley and its branches, which lie be- 
tween the first and second ranges of the Allegha- 
nies, beginning near Uarrisburgh in Pennsylvania, 
in the latitude 40^ 42' and extending from north- 
east to southwest into (he state of Virginia. The 
soil in this valley is generally very substanliAl. In 
the fertile bottoms, which are watered by the riv- 
ers emptying into the Mississippi, in the Illinois 
country, and still more in the southern parts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the Sweet Locust is 
abundant. It commonly grows with the black wal- 
nut, shell bark, hickory, red elm, blue ash, locust, 
box, elder, and coffee tree, and forms a part of the 
forests that cover the most fertile soils. In differ^ 
ent parts of the United States, this species is call- 
ed indifferently. Sweet Locust and Honey Locust; 
the French of Illinois call it F^vier. 

In situations the most favorable to Its growth, 
such as 1 have observed on the banks of the Ohio, 
between Gallipolis and Limestone, the Sweet Lo- 
cust attains a very ample siae. I have measured I 
several stocks which were three or four feet in di- 
ameter, and which appeared to equal in height the 
loftiest trees of those immemorial forests. Some 
of them had the trunk undivided for forty feet* 

The Sweet Locust is easily known by its bark, 
which at intervals of a few inches, detaches itself 
laterally in plates of three or four inches wide and 
two or three lines thick, and by the form of its 
trunk, which presents three or four crevices of in- 
considerable depth, opening irregularly from the 
bottom towards the top. The large thorns which 
cover the branches, and frequently the trunk of 
young trees, afford another very distinct character. 
These thorns are sometimes several inches long, 
ligneous, of a reddish color, and armed, at some 
distance from the base, with two secondary thorns 
about half the size of the first. 

The leaves of the Sweet Locust are pinnated, 
and composed of small, oval, serrate, sessile leaf- 
lets. Thiii foliage is elegant, and of an agreeable 
tint, but it is thin, and scarcely obstructs the pas- 
sage of (he sunbeams. It is shed annually at the 
approach wf wiiiler. 

The lloners are small, not very conspicuous, and 
disposed in bunches. The fruit is in the form of 
flat, crooked, pendulous pods, from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches long, and of a reddish brown color. 
The pods contain brown, smooth, hard seeds, enve- 
loped in a pulpy eubstance, whieb, for a month af- 
ter their maturity, is very eweet, and which then 



becon>es extremely sour* Beer is sometimes made 
by fermenting the pulp while fresh, but the practice 
is not general, as the apple tree, and peach tree, 
particularly the last, have become common in tho 
Western country, and afford a much superior beve> 
rage. 

The perfect wood or heart of (he Sweet Loeost 
nearly resembles that of the locust; but its grain ia 
coarser, and its pores more open; in these respecta 
it is more strikingly characterised even than the 
wood of the red oak. W^hen perfectly seasoned, it 
is extremely hard. * It is little esteemed in Ken- 
tucky, where it is more employed, and consequent- 
ly can be better appreciated than elsewhere. It is 
used neither by the carpenter nor the wheelwright; 
it is sometimes taken by the farmers for rails to 
fence their fields, but only when they are unable to 
procure better wood. It is found by experience to 
be far inferior to the wild cherry and black walnut 
for cabinet making. The only destination for which 
it appears to be peculiarly adapted, is, the forming 
of hedges, which would be rendered impenetrable 
by its long thorns. 

The Sweet Locust has been cultivated for maoy 
years in Europe. It flourishes, blooms, and yields 
seed in the climates of London and Paris, but ita 
vegetation is lt9» active than in the aotith of 
France. No insect attacks it. 
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(From Cobbett's Cottage Economy.) 

To THS LABotraino Classes or this Kivgdov, 

(England.) 

(Continued from page 958.) 
IS. The education that 1 have in view b» there- 
fore, of a very different kind. You should bear 
constantly in mind, that nine tenths of ua are, from 
the very nature and necessities of the world, bom 
to gain our livelihood by the sweat of our brow. 
What reason have we, then, to preaome, that our 
children are not to do the same? If they be, aa 
now and then one will be, endued with extraordi- 
nary powers of mind, those powers may have an 
opportunity of developing themselves and, if they 
never have that opportunity, the barm b aot very 
great to us or to theai. Nor does it beaee follow, 
that t)ie descendants of labourers arealifflyt to be 
labourers. The path upwards is steep and long, to 
be sure. Industry, care, skill, excellence in the 
present parent lays the foundation of a rise, under 
more favourable circumstances, for bia childrea 
The children of these take anolhmr riu; aad, by 
and by, the descendants of the present labourer be- 
come gentlemen* 

14. This is the natural progress. It ia by at- 
tempting to reach the top at a tUigU leap that ao 
much misery is produced in the world; and tha 
propemity to make such attempts baa been ebe» 
rishedand encouraged by the strange projeeta that, 
we haie witnessed of late years for making the la- 
bouren tirtuouM and happy by giving them wkat il 
called <dtica/io/i. The education which 1 apeak of 
consist! in bringing children up to labour with 
tlcadin98, with care, and with skill;, to show them 
how to do as many useful things as poaaible; to 
teach tbsm to do them all in trie best manner; to 
set thcman example in industry, sobriety, cleanli- 
ness and neatness; to make all these habUual to 
them, so\hat they never shall be liable to fall into 
the contra*y; to let them always see a good Iwmg 
proceeding from labour, hnd thus to remove from 
them the (emptation to get at the goods of othert 
by violentor fraudulent means, and to keep for 
from their funds all the inducements to bypociiay 
and deceit«i 

I6« And J^ear io mind, that if the ttati •f tiM 
aboiiftt hk ita ^laadvaiitagea whta compaiell wiA- 
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liber cvllinga bthJ condilions of tife, it liM alio ill 
idraDUEC*. It it free from (he lorinenU or amtti* 
lion, anfl rrom n great part of the cauici o[ ill- 
beallh, for (rhkh not all (he richei in Ihe world aed 
ill Ihe cireumitancei of liigh rank are a campensa- 
lion. The able and prudent labourer is always lafe, 
■t the least, and that is what few men are who aie 
lined sbofo bim. Thej' have losses and crosses lo 
reafflhe very thoo;hl of which neter onteri hit 
mind, if he act well his pari tonarils himseir, hia 
fatDilr and bis neighbour, i 

16. But, the baals of good to bltn, is, tttadg and 
AUful laimr. To assist him in the puriuit of this 
labour, »nd in Iha lurninff of it to the best account, 
ire the prineipnl objfcls of the present litlle work. 
1 propose to treat of Brewing Beer, making Bread, 
keeping Cow* and Piga. rearing Poultry. Habbils, 
Pigeoni, keeping Uees and Iho utea of Ihe Honey; 
and to all Ihese iliings. too, in a mere Collage Ea- 
libliahment', and lo show, that while, from a very 
imill piece of ground, a large part of the food of a 
eonliderable family may be raised, the eery act of 
taUing it will be the best paaiible foundation of 
tdveatim of the children of the labourer; that it 
will teach them a great number of useful things, 
add greally to iheir mine whtn thcij go /orl* from 
their fBther'a home, make them start in life wilh all 
possible advantage?, and give them the best chance 
of leading hnppy lives. And, is it not much more 
rational for parenls to be employed in teaching 
their children how te cultivate a garden, to feed and 
rear animals, to make bread, beer, bacon, butler, 
and cheese, and to be able to do these tbingt for 
themielTCB, or for others, than to leave them lo 
proMl about the lunea and commons to mope at the 
[eels of some cndy, sleek-beaded pretended saint, 
who while he extracts Ihe last penny from iheir 
Mcbets, bids them be contented wilh their misery, 
and promiies Ihcm, in eachange for their pence, 
everlasling glory in the world lo come? It is upon 
the hungry and ihe wretched that the fanatic ivorka 
The dejected and forlorn are hia prey. As an ail- 
ing carcaes engenders vermin, a pauperised com- 
mooity engenders teachers ot fanaticism, the very 
foundation of whose doctrines is, that wo 
ure nothing about this world, and that all 
hours and eierlions are in vain. 

17. The man, who is doing well, who is in good 
beallh. who has a blooming and dutiful and cheer- 
ful and happy family about bim, and who passes 
his day of rest amongat them, ia not lo be made l~ 
believe, that he waa born to be miserable, and tha 

C overly, Ihe ccrliiin reward of laaineas, is to secur 
im ■ crown of glory. Far be it from me to r( 
cammend a disregHrd of even Ihe oulward obsei 
Tances of the ceremonies of religion; but, can it be 
reJigwm to believe, Ibat God has ninde ua to b 
wretched and dejected, and to regard as marks ofbi 
grace Ihe poverty and misery that invariably attend 
oor neglect to use Ihe means of obtaining a compe- 
lenee in worldly Ihinjif Can it be niigion to re- 
gard a« blessings those Ihlngs, those very things, 
which God expressly numbers amongst his curses? 
Poverty never Onds a place amongst the fcfess- 
ingi promised by God. His blessings are of a di- 
rectly opposite deicriplien; flocks, herds, corn 
wine and oil; a smiling land; a rejoicing people; 
abundance for the body and gladness of the heirt: 
theie are the blessings which God promises to the 
induslrious, the subcr, the careful, and Ihe upright. 
Let no man, Ihen, believe, Ihat (a bo poor and 
wretched is a mark of God's favour; and let no 
man remain in that stale, if he, by any honest 
meant, can rescue himself from it. 

18. Poverty lends lo all sorts of evil conge- 
qaenees. Want, horrid want, b Ihe great parent oi 
crime. To have a dulifid family, the ralher'l prin- 
ciple of rule mnst be tove not ftar. His sway musi 
be geolle.or he will have only an unwilling and 
•hort-lived obedience. Sut, it ii givco lo btit few 



lo be genlle and good-humoured amidst the 
lus torments atlendant on pinching poverty, 
impelcnce is, liiereforc, the first thing lo be 
thought of; it is the foundiition of all good in Ihe 
labourer's dwellini;; without it little but misery can 
boeipected. " Heallh, peace and conipelenee," one 
of the wisest of men regards as the only things 
needful to men; but Ihe two farmer are scarcely to 
be bad without Ihe latter. Con^itinet n Ihe foun- 
dation of happiness and of exertion. Beset with 
wants, having a mind continually harasaed wilh 
fears of starvation, who can act wilh energy, who 
\ilmly think? To provide a good living there- 
fore, for himself and family, is the oeryyiral.Juty of 
every man. "Two things," says Aooa, "have 1 
isbed; deny me them not before 1 die: remove far 
from me vanity and lies; give me neilher poverty 
nor riches; feed me wjih food convenient for me: lest 
I be full and deny thee; or lest I be poor and steal. 
IV. Agood/iniAg, Iherefore, a com^elenee, is lb 
Gnt thing lo be desired and lo be souKbt after, and, 
if this litlle work should have the ell'ect of aiding 
dy a small portion of Ihe labouring classes in se- 
iring that competence, it will aSord great gratifi- 
ilion lo their friend. Wu. Cobbeit. 

>r«iiin^fDn, July imh, I8!I. 
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(From the Journal of Health.) 
HEAD DRESS. 

Herodotus, on visiting a Geld of battle, nhi 
Ihe slain of the Egyptians and Persians bad been 
collected in separate piles, was struck with Ibe diffe- 
'encc in the thickness and firmness of the skull in 
the individuals of the two nations. That of the 
former being so hard as lo be fractured wilh diffi- 
culty, while that of ihe latter was lo thin and weak 

to be readily broken by a smalt pebble- This dif- 

■ence the historian accounta for from the circum- 

ince of Ihe Egypliana being aceustomed from in- 
fancy lo go bareheaded, whereas the Persians wore 

iiitantly thick and heavy tiaraa or turbans. 

Though we cannot agree with Herodotus that the 
fragile skull of the laller was owing entirely to their 
enormous head-drcsset; nevertheless, we are per- 
suaded that the covering mankind are in Ihe habit 
oT wearing upon the head, his do little influence 
upon their health and comfort. 

There is no part of the body which suffers ' 
from heat and pressure than the head— no 
therefore, which requires to be kept cooler and less 
encumbered. Neither of which important requisites 
are suffieienlly obtained, in Ihe male sex particular- 
ly, by the hala now in fashion. 

When we refer to the general experience of anli- 
quily, we find it to be decidedly in favour of the 
precept, Ihat the head should be lightly covered. 
The cere which nature herself has taken lo protect 
this portion of the body from Ihe influence of eiler- 
nal BgcntK, by clothing it wilh hair, renders, indeed, 
under ordinary circumstances, any species of arti6- 
eial covering unnecessary. It is probable, as a ge- 
neral rule, excepting when the natural covering is 
un-jsually eeaitly or entirely wanting, thai, not only 
the cumbrous wigs, powder and pomatum of formi ~ 
limes, but even the hat), caps and bonneis of ot 
own day, might, wilh great propriety, be dispensed 
with. 

The great inconvenience which arises from keep- 
ing the head warmer than nature intended, is, that 
in youth, by causing an increased amount of blood 
to be sent to this part, not only is Ihe scalp more 
liable to be Ihe seat of eruptive diseases, but even 
the brain ilielf is exposed lo injury, fioro slight ex- 
posures to eold, lerminaling frequently in incurable 
dropsy: while, at a more advanced age, a short el- 
poiure, viUiout tbo luoal proteclion, will •tmoilin- 



iriably occasion a iheuniaiic aBcclion, or what is 

I'inarily termed a cold. 

All expose the face with impunity in the coldest 
weather, but erery one is aware of tlie ritb which 
ia incurred fay remaining bareheaded, for a abort 
time, in the open air, during Ihe cooler periods of 
he day or year. This difference i& lo be allribuled 
lolely to the extreme care whithis taken, from birth, 
:o protect the head from Ihe operation of cold. 

It ia, perhaps, not generally known, that a cover- 
ing for the head is far mare necessary during expo- 
ure lo the direct raya of Ibe sun in summer, and in 
lol countries, than during dry weather in winter.oi 
n cold and temperate climates. From the first, 
ipolexy, inflammation of the biain, and even suddeR 
death, have been known to result; whereas, from the 
latter, we are convinced no one would experience 
inconvenience, provided Ihe practice uf going 
with the head bare were commenced from inlancj. 
Even Ihe effects of eilreme best ere more effectu- 
ally guarded against by an umbrella or parasol, than 
by the covering usually worn. 

It may be well here to observe, Ihat black hats 
afford but litlle protection in summer. Instead of 
reflecting the heat, they admit It to act even more 
strongly upon the bead. By those who are much ex- 
posed to the sun, while or light coloured hats ought 
iherefore, always to be preferred. 

Too heavy or tight a covering for the head inva' 
riably gives rise lo a headache more or leaa intense. 
There are few who have not experienced the mar- 
tyrdom inflicted by a new bat or bonnet of loo re- 
stricted dimensions. It may be compared, in fact, 
to that species of torture, practised in former ages, 
by tying a cofd firmly around the temple*. 

We wish now not to be misunderstood — we do 
not pretend to advise any of our readers, either 
male or female, old or young, so far to deviate 
from general usage as to walk bareheaded In Ibe 
open air. we merely desire to point out to them Ihe 
propriety of wearing hats or bonnets constructed of 
such malerisU aa will render them perfectly light 
and easy, and prevent the head from being beplun- 

For an infant, from the period of birth, onlil Ihe 
growth of ils hairiii sufficient to render unnecessa- 
ry artificial protection of any kind, e Ibin, light, end 
soft cap should constitute the only head-dress. It is 
all-imporlant that Ihe material of which it is form- 
ed be soil and perfectly smooth. A lace or em- 
broidered cap may be very beautiful, and well 
adapted lo gratify the parents' pride of dress, but 
is an improper covering for an infant's head. The 
roughness and harshness of its surface is calculat- 
ed to fret and irritate Ihe delicate skin with which it 
is in contact, and if not productive of eruptions and 
sores, cannot fail to occasion lome degree of ptio 
or uneasiness lo the wearer. The cap should never 
be allowed lo cover or confine the car>; otherwiie, 
by keeping the Utter unnecessarily warm, and im- 
properly compressing them against the tides of the 
head, it is apt to occasion pains and inflammttion of 
these organs, or a disgusting, sometimes dangeroiM, 
soreness and running behind the external eart. 

As soon as the head hat become well covered with 
hair. Ihe cap may be disjiensed wilh during the daj 
as well as at night; and, when the child is taken out, 
a very light and easy hat may be worn, rather, how- 
ever, in compliance wilh the customs of society, 
than BS a necessary protection. 



To Ptiftinu Linen- 
Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to a 
powder, and mace scraped; mix them together, knd 
put tbecomposilian into little bags. 

To Clean Gold and Silver Laee. 
Sew the lace in linen cloth, and boil It m a pint 
of water, and two ouncci of MBpi and tbcB mih 
the lace in water* 
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(Prom the AmericsD Turf Regittei and Sporting Magulne, No. S.) 
NATURAL H13T0KY. 



The animal represented at the head 
lent article, ii the dutby wolf of Mr. Haj. Our in- 
teolioo, bowerer, is lo give bd accDunt of the oom- 
mon wolf, which tre Gaa classed bj zootogiita, as fol- 
lowK 

CtMf, Mammalia, fce-— vrdtr, CaraiTora— FcmUif, the 
C)MMMOr ooKdw rue — Q tniu Cinti, Lio. fco. fcc. (See 
our second number, page 88.) 

COMMON WOLF, (C. luput) 

The wolf ia usual!/ or a pale gre* colour, with a 
call of yellow, but varies eonBiderablj in its shad- 
ings in different parts or (fae world; thus, some in 
Kraoce and QermaO; are jellow; manj of those in 
Busia are whitei in this couolrj, and particularly 
those that inhabit Canada, Ihej are a( a jellowisti 
brown colour; and thote frooi the Cape of Good 
Hope are gre/ ilriped with black. The wolf found 
in Pennt/lfBDia has more of the reddish brown co- 
lour, the hair being tipped with blacki but especial- 
1/ over the fore-sbouldera and sides. 

Though b appearance and habili, nearlj related 
to the dog, the wolf is distinguished b/ lis superior 
sise, its more muscular and robust bod v, and the 
greater breadth of the upper part of the face; at the 
same lime ihal its whole form ii longer, and the 
oblique position of its ejes, the green colour of its 
e/e-balli, and its ensrser coat give it an air of great- 
er fierceness. Its internal structure is perfect!/ 
analogous to that of the dog; and from the union 
of the two species a fertile oOspriog has been occa. 
aionall/' produced. 

The nolf occurs in almost CTcr/ temperate and 
cold climate in the world. It isendowed with great 
strength, espeeiall/ in the fore parts of the bod;f, 
and in the muscles of the neck and jaws, so that it 
can beartwa/ a sheep in ila mouth, and jet outstrip 
the shepherd. It bitos fiercelj, espeeiall/ when its 
rietim is incapable of making resistance; but it is 
war/ and eren timid with a hirmidable adversar/. 
It baa a t^uick ear, a penetrating eje, and above all, 
an eiquiaite sense of imell; for it scents carnage at 
the distance of a league, and traces litiog animals, 
though removed from it b/ a long jnterTal. Il is- 
sues fVom the forest on the windward side, and halts 
about the outskirts to receive the efQuvia of living 
or dead bodies. In default of belter fare, it greedi- 
1/ devours the most putrid carcasses, or an/ gar- 
bage that chance ma/ throw in its wa/; its smell is 
estremel/ offensive^ Il is capable of supporting 
loag abstinence, and will sometimes swallow earth 
or mud, to relieve the uneasv scnsattona of bunf;er; 
but when Ibeae sematioua become imperious, it is 
nveoooa and dasperate, and will altaek childfcn, 
vamea, ud avac nan. Such of thaw as have oom 



lasted human Desh seem to give it the preference to 
ever/ other; will atlack the shepherd rather than 
the fioek, and will hover ia the rear of armies, to 
glut themselves with (he blood of the slain. 

When satiated with food, or fatigued with run- 
ning, the wolf indulges in a light sleep, though 
more commonly during the da/ than at night. It 
drinks frequentl/, and, if regular)/ supplied with 
water, is capable of fasting four or five da/s. The 
female breeds only once a year, goes sixly-three 
daVB wilb /oung, brings from five lo nine whelps at 
a litter, whose e/es are not open till about Ihe 
twelfth da/, suckles them for some weeks, teaches 
them to eat Sesh by chewing it before she presents 
it to them, then felches them field mice, partridges, 
chickens, &c. which she shares among them, and 
lastly trains them to cater for themselves; all which 
is accomplished in the course of ten or twelve 
months. Should the/ be threatened with an altarfc, 
she defends them with great inlrepiditj; though on 
other occasions she is raifaer timid. The young at- 
tain their full growth in their third year; the old 
animals become grey, and seldom live more Iban 
fifteen or twenty /ears. 

In the populous districts of our country, them 
her of wolves have been greatly reduced. '-For- 
merly," says Dr. Godman, "the common wolf w 
to be found in considerable numbers throughout 
great eilent, if not the whole of North America; 
present il is only known as a resident of the remote 
wooded and mountainous districts where man has 
not filed bii abode, nor laid bare the bosom of tbi 
earth lo the enlivening radiance of the lun.' 
Amidst the constant warfare of msokind against (he 
wolf, it is not lurpriting that the character of the 
species should be that of ferocity, cunning, and sus- 
picion; that they should be wiib difficulty lamed; 
and that the human race should be lo them the object 
of dread and aversion. Yet there are instances of 
wolves having been domesticated to sush an extent, 
as to eablbil the grcateit allMchment lo man 
great as can be shown by a dog. Mr. F. Ci 
gives a very interesting account of a lame 
which had all the obedience towards, and afleclion 
for his master, that the most sagacious and genlli 
of domestic dogs could possibly evince. He wai 
brought up in the same manner as a puppy, ani! 
continued with hi* original owner, till he was ful 
grown. He was then presented to the Mensgerii 
at Paris. For many weeks be was quite disconsotali 
at the separation from his master, who had been 
obliged lo travel; be would scarcely take any food; 
' and was indifferent to his keepera. At length he be- 
came attached to those about him, and ha i««med 
lo ban forgotteii bia oM aETectioai. Hit matter la. 



turned, after an absence of eight eea months; tba 

lif heard bis voice amidst the crowd in the ga^ 
dens of the Menagerie, and being set at liberty, dis- 
played the most violent joy. Again was he leparal* 
ed from hia friend; aod again waa bis grief aa ei- 
Ireme as on the first occasion. After three years 
master once more returned. It was 
evening, and the wolf's den was shut up from any 
external observation; yet the instant the mail's voice 
heard, the failhl'ul animal set up the most ani- 
ious cries; and the door of his cage being opened, 
he rushed towards bis friend — leaped upon his 
shoulders— licked his face — and threatened to bile 
hi* keepers, when the/ attempted lo separate them. 
When the man left him, he fell sick, and refused all 
food; and from the lime of hia recovery, which was 
long very doubtful, it was always dangerous for a 
ilranger to approach him. He appeared aiif ha 
icorned any new friendship*. 

This is very remarkable, and as far as wa know, 
I solitary instance of the wolf posieiiing the gene- 
rous, constant, unshaken, attaconient of the dog to 
any individual of the buiUan species. And yet the 

srcity of these instances may be attributed lo our 

iperfecl knowledge of the history of (he domesti- 
cation af the dog-tribe. In the individual animal 
described by Mr. F. Cuvier, the progress waa very 
clear, from a atate of savage fierceness to a state af 
docility and extraordinary lensibilily. This w<rif 
va* taken /ouug; brought up with human beiogi; 
cherished by one in particular; never suffered to 
lave his ferocity excited by want of food; and sup- 
plied with every necessary, as well as caressed, by 
the person with whom he had espeeiall/ become fa* 
miliar. The eiperiment is wortn repeating. 

'* ~.s remarked of the wolf that when be has be- 
very fat he lose* his ferocity ij> a aingnlar de- 
gree. When kept in dose confinement and fed 
upon vegetable matter, he becomes tame and harm- 
le**, hut is very shy, restless and timid, eipteastng 
the greatest alarm at the approach of a atraoger, 
and striving lo escape from observation. The voice 
of the common wnlf is a prolonged and melancholr 
howl, which, wben uttered b/ nuueniua ipdividuau 
at once, is discordant and fnghlfal. 

When the common wolf has l>eeD caught in a 
trap, and is approached by man, it is remarked (o 
be exceeding!/ cowardly, and occasionally Sjoffers it- 
self to be beaten without offering the aUghtest re- 
sistance. If a dog be set upon a wolf thus captur- 
ed, tbe assault is patiently endured so long aa hia 
master is present; but so soon as the wolf ii freed 
from the reslraint imposed by the presence of his 
captor, he springs upon and throttles tbe dag, which 
if not speedily assisted, pays the forfeit of bis pre- 
Bumpliun and temerity with his life. 

In the regions west of Hudson's bay, wolvea ara 
often seen, both in the woods and on the plains, 
though their numbers are inconsiderable, nod it is 
not common to see more Iban three or four in a 
pack. They appear to be very fearful of the human 
race, but are destructive lo ihe Indian dogs.and 
frequently succeed in killing such as are heavily la- 
den, and unalile lo keep up with the rest. The males 
are not so «wif) at the females; and Ibey seem lo 
lead a forlorn life during Ihe wiutcr, being seldom 
seen in pairs until the commencement of spring. 
'I'bey bring forth their younii; in burrows, and tboogn 
it might be well inferred that they are fiercer at 
those limes than under ordinary circumstances, yet 
Hearne stales that he has frequently seen Ihe Indi- 
ans lake the young one* from their dens and |^/ 
with them. They never hurt the young wolvea, bat 
always replace ihem in their dens, sometimes painl- 
inK the paws of these wbelp* with veroiiliion or tad 

In Ihe highest northern latiludes which ban jal 
been explored, tba wolves are very numenma aad 
leediagly audacious. IIm/ aie cencrall/ to ba 
■ ' Iiita of tlw It- 



feaod at no graat dlalaiM ftoai tba Ii 
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Uhmui, and Tellow IheM paopla from plaes to 
bIm«, being tpMKBllj ntj much deptndant opoo 
mm for fnod, during iho coldut miiod o[ ibe j»r. 
Tb«j >re rrequentlj seen in pact* of tweiv* or 
more, prqwling about *t a short dialance from the 
Eltkiinaui huls, Ijing in wait for llie domeitic dO::, 
which the; are lucceaarul in billing if he wanders 
*a far a« to be out of reach of asaislance from hiA 
muter. Id one instance, one of tbem ruihed upbn 
K fine New Toundlnnd dog belonging to captain Ly- 
on, intba day lime, and would have killed him bul 
for the timetj inlerference of his roaster. Captain 
Ljon, relates (he following singular instance of the 
cunning of one of these wolves, which had been 
ritnitht in n (rap, and, after being to all appeaniDi:t: 
datdf was dragged on board of the tbip: "'i'tie 
«jM, however, were observed to winic whenever anj 
«oject WBi placed near them; some precautioiis 
were lheref<jre considered neceisary, and the le^s 
being tied, the animal was hoisted up with his heHd 
downwards. He then, to our surprise, made a vigo- 
raai spring at those near him, and afterward* re 
peatcdij turned himself upwards, lo as to reach the 
rope bf which he was suspended, endeavouring 1( 
gnaw it asunder, and making angrj snaps at lii< 
persona who prevented him. Several heavy blaiv 
were struck on the back or bis neck, and a bajoni: 
was thrust Ifarough him, yet above h quarter of m 
hour elapsed betore he died, having completel)' 
convinced us, that for the Tuture, we should not lai> 
casilj trust the appearance of death in animali of 
this description." 

BuRbn closes his description of the wolf bj cb- 
•erring, that there is nothing of worth in this ani 
ntal but bis skin, which is manuraetured into coar^i 
but warm and durable fur. His flesb is nauieom lo 
every other animal, and the wolf alone willingly 
«als of the wolf. 

In Dr. Godman'* Amer. Nat Hist, will be Taund 
described. Tour «pecica of the wojr inhabiting Monh 
America; (her are aafoltowK to which we add one 
4lescribed bj Pennant 

1. TV MMRniwe(^,canIs lupui; L. Godman, voL I, 

t. Tkt frmrit, sr Ifrldtif Ha(f, cania latrans; Saf, 
Long's Exped. vol. l, page IBS. Godman, vol. I, page 
«V. 

9. 7kdiuJk|iwo{f, cania Dubilos; Bay, Long's Espedi- 
Uon, vol. 1,page les. Ciodman, vd. l.pagBlSt. 

4. Tit Uaik uwl/; cania Lyoaon; L. Say, In L _ 
Exped. 'ol. 1, p. iul. Godman, vol. I, p. m. It to not 
yet satisfactorily astabtishad, that this wolf is preebely 
the same ipeeies as Ibe European black wou^ whose 
seienlific name is applied to iL DeimarMt la much [»• 
elined to think it a new species, and it Is moat probable 
that a close comparison of the two may shew diicren- 
ees between them lUpportUig bis opinion. It hai'been 
found in Ihe Missouri country. 

5. nt MtiitMH vol/, C. Mezieanaa. Pea. tea Boca's 
Cyclopedia. 



(FVua On BaWmora Weakly Heiaaiigar.) 
BAKED BEANS. 

Obi bow my heart sighs for my own nativa land, 
Where potatoes, and squashes and cucumbers grow, 
Where cheer and good welcome are always at handj 
And cuslards and pumpkin pies smoke in a row: 
Where pudding Ihe visage of hunger serenes. 
And, what is far better, the pol of baked Beam. 
Let Maryland boast or her daioliai profuse, 
lier large water-melons and cantelopes fine. 
Her tunics and oysters and terrapin stews, 

soft crabs high sested with brandy and wine; 

leither my heart from my native land weans. 
Where imoke* on the table Ihe pol ijf baked Bemu 
The pot of bak'd baand with what pleasure I view it 
Well season 'd, well pork'd by some roiy-faced dame. 
And when from Ihe elowing hot oven she drew it. 
Well crisp'd and well brown'd to the table it came. ' 
give memy counlryitbelandof my teens. 
Of Ibe plump Indian pudding and pol tf baked Bean*. 

The pot of bak'd beans) ah! the matt n loo frail. 
Us (a ste lo descant or itsviituei to lell; 
Bul look at the sons of New England lo bale, 
And her daughters so rosy; twill leach Ibee full well; 
Like me it will leach tbea lo sigh for the mevna 
or health and of rapture— lb pol of baked Beaiu. 
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Vacoikitiod AM Antidotb to DiariMFta. 
About six years ago, I was induced, at the sug- 
:ttion of a medical gentlaman, to try Ihe efleet of 
iccinalion upon three young dogs, which I plac- 
ed by themselves for the purpose of giving ibem 
every chance, and where I could watch them more 
conveniently. To my great astonishment and de- 
light, Ihe three dogs took (he cow-poi effectually, 
and never bad the distemper afterwards, although I 
carried my eiperiment so far as to place them in 
Ibe hospital, where nine young hound* were suffer- 
ing in that disorder. 1 need not say that after my 
experiment answering so sallsfsctohly, I have con- 
tinued ever since to vaccinate the young dogs; and 
though 1 muil admil that some of them have had 
the distemper after vaecinalion, it has attacked 
them in a very mild degree,and they bare in near- 
ly every ease recovered. In addition to the aboMi 
allow me lo add, as an opinion only, that cow-pox 
may have Ihe effect of rendering the constitution 
of a dog less suteeplible of madness. The part I 
raeeinatn is tba inner part of the arm near the 



Fausnaa or Wim. 



It is ascertained by an accurate estimate, that 
Ibe pressure of Ihe wind upon IS sail* whan tet, 
comprising ibe suit of the N. Carolina 74, is equal 
lo the weight of 30,786 lb*. avoirdupMS, aeariy r 
and a half Ion*. I'he number of aqnare yards 
eanvB*, upon which the prettBre opcraleaf 
3,«0S. 



TiTiE. PanroiPLS or SuD*. 
A (mall portion of Ihe Royal Park ofCMby, 
broken up some time ago for the parpaae oroma- 
■laotal culture, when imMwdiatalj •avwal flomn 
•pmng up, of the kind which ara ordiaarily enlli- 
rtled in garden*; thii led to an iaveatifation, and 
it w«* ateertained that thia idaitleal ipM had baaa 
Bied a* a ptrden Ml hter than lb* ttna of OKnr 
CiMBwaU, mora than 160 jawa kdbfoi - 



To Kill TxaMiii oir CaRLB, ahd n Cum tbb 

Put into an earthen vessel firar ounce* of Bour of 
sulphur, and a pound weight of nut-oil; place the 
vessel upon a moderate fire and stir the mixture 
with a piece of wood, until part of Ibe 6anr of sul- 
phur is dissolved, and the oil has acquired a red- 
dish-brbwa colonr; then remove it off the fire, and, 
before it i* entirely cold, add four onneea of eaaauee 
of lurpcnline; then stir it again until it i* incorpo- 
rated. Thi* preparation is neither expeniive nor 
complicaled; and when used i* merely pvl upon 
the parts infcited by a feather. 



f^ The experiments on Ihe RsiL-ao*D ronli- 
nue lo afford the highest salisfsction lo the niimer- 
ou* viiiiler* that daily attend them. Last Satur- 
day, a number of carriages were ennncclcd, and 
filled with aboat one hundred and GDy patsenicers, 
amounting to at least fifteen tons in weiabi, inelnd- 
ing the carriages; and this immense load was drawn 
by one horse, at the rale of six miles an hnnr. A 
number of members of Congress had arrived from 
Washington, and witnessed the experiment. There 
seem* lo have been a judjciou* propriety in finish- 
ing thi* part of Ihe road for Ibe trial of car*, as it 
will enable Ibe company, when Ihe whole line is 
ready, to adopt Ihose of the best construciion niih- 
ovt delay or wasteful expense. As yet, ihe \Vi- 
nan* improvement appears to bedecidedly Ihebeai; 
but even thai will dou'illess undergo many and 
great imprnvemenla, which these experiments will 
suggest. Ai lo Ibe praclicabililr of rail-road* to 
any extent, thai is no longer a mailer of dnuhl — it 
ha* been settled by a testof unerring certainty, and 
no one now, after seeing Ihe experiments, Ihinks of 
asking Ihe question. All agree that turnpike roadt 
ere not more practicable. And as to the compara- 
tive advantage* of rail-roads and canals, that is a 
i|ocalion equally a* definilircly settled in Ihe mind* 
of all who hare wilne*sMl the operation of bolh,Tn 
favour of rail-roads. We have now an illnstralion 
of one of the advantage* of rail-roads — if a canal 
occupied Ibe site of the rail-road it would now be 
useless— locked up with ica, or empty. 

Latut Fobxiqk News. 
By the Napoleon, at New York, Livermiol papers 
a received of Ihe 94lh December There was 
..J news of imporiance. It appears to have been 
strongly believed in London, that a negocialion ia 
on foot between the Emperor Don Pedro, and Don 
Miguel, reepdating the aAir* of PoHoral. 
A piece of inlelligenee of the highest impor- 
nce to Ibe merchant* of Pari* hat been commo- 
caled. The city of Pari* will at length enjoy, 
without reslriclion, (he riaht of mlrepot lor colonial 
produce, and for all articles imported from abroad. 
The English papera conlinne their details of Iba 
dtslresae* to which the operative manufaclurer* are 
reduced. Speaking of a meeting at HvddersQeld, 
a Liverpool paper obtervec 
"We protest we bare never read any lUnc half 
harrowing a* are Ihe plain and unadorned detaila 
of thi* meeting." 

RaiL-BOiiM— The very favorable experimerti 
which have been made on the Liverpool end Bda»- 
cbetter Rail-mads, hare induced a great numberof 
other placet lo form similar projection*. Blany 
placea are gelling up meeting* for the porpoie of 
applying for bill* al Ihe next *e**laD of rarfiament. 



It ia fband that the gastric ^mpanj, ot the inb- 
lioii wbinh MimelimM lake* plaee in tba atair * 
of eattht itt aonaeqaeie e « an exeem of j 
bod, and of the faa tbarebj prodBced, and i 
iikiBal iiwapB. MBj bt ftaqa w tly reHercd bf rto*- 
pr.wtdefc|MlBra aad ta dw pndaeOM if mr 



applyingfc - 

which, if granted, will afibrd employment to tho»- 
tandi of our starving population of England. 

CoTTOK TaiDB. — A writer la the Liverpool C^mi- 
rier make* Ihe following statement: 

■■For several years past ibe ceMnmplion,bollini 
thi* connlry and on the eonlinenti haa been over- 
taking the supply, and, ia conseqaenee, tba general 
itock I* coni'iderablj lea* than it ha* been br a 
great length of time, particularly of American 
' growth*, on which Ihe manufacturer maUiljr da- 
: penda. Three months ago, Iha prieea w«r« ^ 
prceaed fully ten per cent lower than bad ever 
baea known; aioBe thui, then ha* been aavM tm- 
ttnl they aro atill Ibm than Iboy waroat 



tfaia tima but year, wbiU tba eoaaamptkM i> mint 
forward oB aBNch larger aeala, Iba largaatl b»- 
liaraanraipeiienead, aad Ibat woridag oa tba r»- 
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duceil ilocliJ, vvJilch ccrlainlf , at Ihis monient, wilt 
be round, holh licrc and on Ihs ConlinenI, nol 
equal to our four monlhs RUpplj, (hough utuully al 
thii leason they hare been sufficient foe til o 
more. The season Tor comraencing picking in Ih 
Uniled Slates Has fully three week) later thai 
uaual; forlunately the weathfr proved favorable 
■nd it i« unilenlnod a full average crop has beei 
gathered. Forlunately for ua it is »o, depending, 
■t we do, on that counir; Tor the aupply of a raw 
material which employa the great mass of a fvork- 
ing population. From the Brazils we are likely to 
bave the usual supply, liut not so rrotn Ini' 
Egypt; in the ranuer, China affords them a 
superior market, anil ilie crop in the latter i) i 
stood to be greatly injured by the unusually high 
ovctOowing of the Nile. Thus, with an increasing 
coniumplion, (for cotton goods are etery where, 
by their extreme cheapness, daily more and more 
displacing noolien and linen amongst all classei, 
rich aod poor, here and all over the world,] our 
iloclcs are likely to be considerahly further reduced 
before another jear passes away. The extreme 
low prices aSiirJ no encouragement for increased 
cullivalion any where. Whatever speculators may 
do, let the garernmcnl look coolly and earnestly at 
these fads, and endeavor to provide a remedy, if 
■ ibey can, before it is too late. 

Liverpool Colten Marktt. Bee. 24. 
The Liverpool cotton market for the last week 
baa heen very brixk. The sales up to this day 
probahly be about 15,000 balea, atan advance of 
ibout la per lb- higher. 

Lherpocl, Dee. 
The demand for neiv wheat and oats has been 
very limited to-day, and we must note the formci 
4d and the latter 3d per bushel undvr our qiiala 
lions of this day se'nighl, and the inferior qualitiei 
ef each are quite neslected. Old wheat slow sale 
but not cheaper. Malting barley is scarce and 
supports foriner rales, but grinding qualities nre S<i 
per bushel cheaper. No alleralion in the value ol 
mall, beans or Indian corn. — Flour and oatmeal dull 
Bale, the former at la per sack, and the latter 6i 
U per boa J reduction. 

Liverpool, £u. 19. 
There has been more demand for cotton this 
week, particularly during the last two tlays: 
prices of American descriptions generally have 
a tendency to aJrance, though no actual impi 
menl can be noticed, except in the lower qualities, 
which in some instances have improved l-8d pei 
lb. Other kinds of cotton rem^iin Kilhout altera. 
lion. The sales amount to 14,680 baga.caDsisling 
of— 

5970 Bowed at 5 3 8d to Gild ; (150 of the new 
crop at 7d.) chiefly at 5i to Hid for middling to 
good fair; 1300 Orleans at 5id lo Td. chiefly at f 
I-8d to 6ld for middling to good fair; 4210 Alaba- 
ma and Mobile at &id. lo 6 3-a ; 350 Sea Island at 
ISId Ig 3s.; 40 tjlalncd do at 6id to 9d.; 590 Per- 
oambucaal? l-8d tii 7ld.; 1130 Maranham at G^d 
lo Td.; 690 Bahin at Gl lo G 5 3d.; 340 Egyptian 
at 6id lo Sid.; 40 West India al Gd ; 30 Carthage- 
Da at 41d. Tho arrivals arc 4538 bags. 

lo tobacco there has been a moderate business 
done, and prices remain without any alteration. — 
Rice continues dull of sale, Carolina has been neg- 
■eglectei). Our corn market has been dull, price-i 
have been barely supported in wheat, oala, and 
barley; American flour remains without alteration: 
Indian corn is rather dearer. 
f^om the London JVea Pries Currenl of Dee. 32. 
LONDOH Marsct. 
Tobaeea.—Tabtceo continues neglected, the few 
aalra reported are small pareels lo the trade. 

CoJlon The favourable accounts of the Liver- 
pool Ootlon markets tonard* the close of lasl week 
'e business bete,.bul the aalcs are in- 



iderable; they consist uf Si^O Surnts at 3 1-Sd) 
d. 1 he Cotton [>uhlic sale to-day affords no 
rion of the mAtiet prices. It consisted of 537 
9 Surats, all damai^cd. 



CLOVEa SEED, &c. 

The subscriber has on hand for sale ISO bushels of 
Clover ScBil, iho greater pari of which is very superior, 
neighing 63 llis. to the bushel. Also, Orchard Grass 
Seed of flnc quality. Lilientse, &00 bushels of Northern 
Potatoes, Whites, Blues and Mercers, for seed. 

A genera] assartmenl of the Messrs. Landrcth's su- 
perior Garden Seeds, nbich ho will furnish al wholo- 
aale or retail. Can also furnish to order, Fruit and 
other Trees, Plants and Bulbous Koots from Ihe Messrs. 
Landrcth's Nursery. He has likcnise on hand, bis 
usual supply of Agricuttural Implemcnis, which, he 
trusts, are too welt known «nd appreciated to require 
recam mending. He has lately become tho Agent for 
Messrs. A. U. It L. lEobins' Corn Plaaler, irhich is cal- 
culated for planting various kinds of seeds. He is also 
invested with the power to dispose of Ihe patent ri^bt 
for the Com Planter in any pan of this State and East 
Virginia. AH communteations by mail (rot orders) 
must bo poll paid, and they will receive immediate ot- 
tenUoD. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

No. 36, ivcsl Pratt street. 
Between Charles and Hanover streets. 



Boston, Janunry 33. 
S.2S. Bcinj, while, bushel 
.Ibal.OO. £n/, mess, bhl. 9.£Sa9.50; cargoNo.I, 
7.75 a 8.00; No. i, E.7S a 7,00. Butlir, inspected, No. 
1, now, Ih. .12 a. 14. Cbfrst, new milk,.e a .S; skim- 
med milk, S. a .9. FtnuT, Baltimore Howari]-sl. 6.50 a 
S.7G ; Genesee, 5.75 a fi.OO; Rye, best, S.P j a 3.B1. Oraia, 
I, bu. .S3 a 63; Rye, .75 a. IS; Barley .eS;Oals .40b 
Hagi'-Urd, 1st sort, nev, lb. .S a .8). Pork, clear, 

bbl. 15 a 16; Navy, mess, 13.50 a ; Cargo, No, 1. 

12.50. St(if>,Herd'aGrasii,buih>.'l,S.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Foivl Meadow, 3.00; Itjo Grass, 4.D0; 
Tall Mcadoiv Oats Grass 3.00; Itcd Top .OS a I.DO; Lu- 
b. .SS a. 50; While Honeysuelile Clover, 33 a. 50; 
Northern, .7 a .8; French Sugar Beet 1.40;Man- 
gel Wurzel — . If'DoI, Merino.full btood, washed, .SB a 
40; do. do. unwashed, — a.iS; do. Ihroc-fourlhs, wash- 
ed, .30 a .35, do. half blood, .98 a .33; do. quarter, 
washed, .!5 a .!B; Native, washed .3» a -SS; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .37 a S3; do. id aort, .IS a .31 ; da. 
Spinning, Isl sort, 30 a .S3. 

Pricei Current in JVew Fork, Janiiary 33. 
Boes-wa«, joUoiv .22 a S3. Colloii, New Orleans .10 
.12^; Upland, .e^ a .lOJ; Alabama, .B a M. Collin 
Basjiiiff, Hemp, yd. .l8n.EliFla:[.13a.l8. J.'fKC, Ame- 
rican, 7 a S. f'liz»(iI,rough, cask — a 1 1.S5; clean 1 1.75. 

flour, N.York, bbl. 4.aii a Canol 5.31 a 6,621i Bait. 

Howard St. 5.25 a Richmond city mills, 6.25 a ; 

)a5;.ltexaad>a,4.S7ta5.00; Fredericks- 
burg; 4^75 ■ ; Petersburg, 4.871 a Rye Flour, 

3.50 a 3.62( ; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.37^ a S.60; per hhd 

■~ -S a 13.00. Grsin, Wheat, Genesee, 1. OS a 1.06; Vir. 

I 80; Rye, North, 70 a 71; Corn, Vel. Nor. .5! a 

Barley, OS a .70; Oats, South and North, .SO a .37; 

Peas, white, dry, 7 bu. ; Beans, 7bu. 7.0naS.aO. Fro- 

Beef, mess SaB.60; prime 5.75 a 6.25; cargo 
.50; Butler, N. York, .12 a.l5; shipping, .B a 1 1; 
Lard,. 5a. 6i Pork, mess 1 1-00 a II; prlmeS.OO b9.50. 
Pricei Cirrreiil in PltilaiMphia, JaavaryZS. 

Brci-io Its', yel ton — .a. 2!; Benni, bushel $1.00 a 1.9G, 
:>/, mess 10 a 10.50, prime 8 a 9.00, cargo 7; BuIIit, No 
Sa— , No. 2, 8. a—; Cillon, NewOrteam -H a. IS; 
Uiiland 10. a, 114, Tennessee 94 a .10), Alabtmn 04 a 
" ytalhtri, SoUlh..34a.36,West..3^a.S3; JVBr.7t 
flour.aup. 4.50; GnD, 4. 1^4 a—; Rye 3.25 a 3.75; 

Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a , bis. a*.061; Flaxattd. 

ik 10.00; bu. 1.30a ; Grniii.— Wheal S6 a B2— 

Itje .50 a. 52, Corn I. c. while, .95 a .36,1. c. yellow, .31 
- "" - -, round, .38 a .42; Oats .25 a .30, Barley, Pa. 
do. KasL. — a. — ; blaek-eycd Peas .40 a .50. 
Hnnis, Jersey .8 a . 10, Virginia .Sa .9, Weslerji .74 a .S; 
HftHp,SMa22B;LnriI..5a.Bi!Oil,linseed,e4fl6S;PotAi 

tI.ESa , primclO.iOal); eai^o 9.00 a 6.50, 

. ! 50 a 3.25) Tobe ceo, Kentucky .5 a .1,Vir. ,4) a. 7; 
irooi.common noshed Ifa. .16b.29, half blood .26 a . — ; 
three quarters blood .28 a .33, full blood tS b .32; un* 
'Bibwl, generally 6 ccuis less, according Lo qualify. 
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Corrceledfor the Jlmcrican Fei-viir, 
Bjit-Tiuoae MiBKETi.— Thero is very little chan|ein 
Howard street Sour — Ihe wagon price continues al 
J4.ES. The market generally for grain, remains aboui 
the same as lasl week. The harbour is yet uaobilmcl- 
ed by ice, and will probably remain ao. Beef on tli) 
hoof is very dull, and no change in pork. 

io quality, 4.00Be.(H); io. 



Esf, e.oo 



ground li , , . ._._.. 

5.00; brown and red 5.00 b 7.00; fine red, S.OOalS.W; 
wrappery, suitable for legars, 7.00 a 12 00; yellawand 
red, lO.OOaie.OO; yellow, 14.00 a ie.OO.—Fioe yellow, 
25.00 a 30.00— Virginia, 4,00 a S.OO.— fiappabaanvci, 
3.50 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4.60 a 7.00. The iiis{Kt- 
tions of the week comprise 38 hogsheads Marylaad, 
and 21 bhds Ohio.— Total 59 bhds. 
FLOnn— best while wheat family, (5.75 a 6.S6— itr 
ir. Howard St. 4.37i a 4.44— city mills, 4.00;— Siu- 

quehanna, Conu M«il., bbl. a 1.15- Gmih. 

host red wheat, .— a .SO; basl white do. .86 ■ .W, 
ordioary lo good, .70 a. .75~CaRK, old white, .37 ■ 98; 

yc]..40a — ; new. — a— IttB,. — « 48; 0«Ti,. « .SO 

BsAHS,90aI.O0— Pejis,.G5 Cloves smd, 4,B74 a5.1!4 
-TmoTHT, 2.50 — OacHARu Gb*ss,1,00 — -Herd's, 
— a l.SO — Lucerne. 311 (.GO lb. — Baklit, Flu- 
ked, 10.6 l.l24-CaTTOH, Vir. .S^a.lD) Lou. .11 ■.II 
-Alab..Si« .11— Tenn. .940 .10— N. Car. .St a.ai" 

00. .9 a .10— WHtsEEi.hhds- Isl p. .21 ■ . ; in bbU, 

H I Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .It- 
ashed ,. 1 3 a. 20— crossed, .20 a ,£!.-threB-qnBrlor,.tB 
,SO-fiill do. .30 a .35, accord 'g to qua]. — Htup, Russia, 
ton,9!15 a 230; Country, dew-rotted, llOa 140— water- 
rotted, 170a ISO — Fisn. Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbL 
6.S0;da. trimmed, 6.S0— North Carolina, No. 1, — a 

S.50— Herrings, Susquehanna No, 1, bbl. J.76 a 1 

Mackerel, No. 1 , 6.00 a No, (, 5.6*4 • —^o- '• 

3.6SI— Bacom, hams, Bait, eured, .Sa .9i— Fear 
.SOnSI— Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 4.75, 
ground, 1,25 hbl — Prime Beef on the hoof, .4.00 a 4.50 
—Pork on the hoof, 4.25 a 4.50— Pine Wood, by lh» 
vessel load, 2,75- Oak Wood, 3.60— Hickory, 6. 
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AOXLXOULSinUI. 



J. 8. SnmnEK, Esq. ^ ^ 

S^,— The inclosed is forwarded for poWicttioo in 
the Fawner, should yeu consider it worlhj of pre- 
servation. It was written some sixtv years since, 
and is altogether the best account I have seen of 
the destructive insect of which it treats. 

The facts detailed may certainly be relied upon, 
and if the writer has arrived at nothing valuable 
himself, be may at least serve as a pioneer, and lead 
to the useful, in the investigations of others. 
Very respectfully, your ob't servant, 

Roai. W. Caetir. 
8AUu HaU, Janwtry 25, 18S0. 

THE WHEAT WEAVIL. 
iExiraeted from Mc Jigrietdturdl papen rf Vie kit 
CoL Loudon Carter, of Sabine Hall, Ftrgyiu.) 
Dear Sir,— It is not in my power to oblige yoa 
with the paper, which I some years ago publsbed 
in our Gazettes, upon the little destructive iisect 
called the moth or fly weatnl. However, as yoi in- 
form me, some gentlemen to the north are veryear- 
nest in their inquiries, as to its particular natire, I 
will from my diaries put together the discoveiaa, 
which led me to write the paper; and also wha< has 
since occured to me in the attacks our crops lare 
recently met with from these insects. 

It is certain they continue amongst us, justper- 
baps as the seasons favour or not their propagaioo, 
although some persons fancy they have their »eri- 
ods for coming and going away. 

It is something more than twenty-five years, inee 
I either heard or knew any thing of such an iaect 
as the wheat weavil; being then acquainted wb a 
Captain Martin Brooke, of the ship August, wo it 
seems had been carrying wheat from Sicily, kiras 
favoured with a few bushels of that kind olthe 
grain, which he had brought into Virginia. The 
Urgeness of it, together with its flintjr and ahpat 
tiansparent look, niade me enlti^au it /•j' two « 
three years, to see if I could grow it t/» any advan- 
tare in my lands; but not being successftj/, I turned 
to mv oU white lammas seed again; and upon a 
goo J crop made, 1 found to my surpise the Sep- 
tember after housing, our East India bats, (as we 
call them.) continually hovering inthe evenings 
about my barns, when although r was not my 
time for threshing, curiosity led me t look mto the 
employinenl of the birds; when I food from almost 
every aperture in the barn, the mom were flying 
out upon which these birds fed. N curiosity led 
me further to discover, that my grn was almost 
eaten to husks ear by ear, and the little villains 
were expeditiously crawling out j the ears and 
flying away. 1 soon learned that tisame fate had 
attended the wheat crops of other ]rsons,and as I 
knew some of them were endeavomg to cultivate 
the Sicilian wheat, I conjectured f*ad unhappily 
introduced this foreign enemyamonj us by that im- 
portation; and though it is a triflir point to con- 
tend for, yet it is worthy of remai that from my 
first possession of my Northumrland estates, 
where I had constantly sown my a seeds to this 
moment, I never had one of the weavils. But 
my crops of wheat made there, ougb brought 
home and put into my granary, hanever been af- 
fected by these flies, when pcrhi hundreds of 
bushels made at home, have been eral timet de- 
atroyed by them. 

I mention* these circomstancet,>t so much to 
support the conjecture as to the Sian wheat, but 
to confirm another argument founi upoo mj ob- 

•ervations. n . . 

I have been more than usuallyiioiis to exa- 
mine into the nature of this in^ for from lu 
BakeitappearsimpossiblethatitoiTer perforate 
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a hard grain, beinc famished with nothing by na- 
ture, discoverable from the most minute examina- 
tion hj glasses, that could make such a perforation. 
It is with much propriety called a weevU, at it is an 
insect that destroys wheat even In our granaries, 
though it is not of the kind termed by naturalists 
the etarcvUo, of which they have ffvtn a very long 
list; for it is not like a bug; it carries no eaeeefor iU 
vjtngi; neither has it any/selers. The fly itself con- 
sists of nothing more sensible to the touch than a 
little pale, dry glossy dust which it leaves, on being 
squeezed by the fingers. 

Having observed that my Northumberland wheat 
was never infested by weavils, but constantly re- 
mained sound and perfect, though I have been ob- 
liged many years, to keep it in the same granary 
with weavil-eaten wheat, I am led to conclude, that 
the enemy somehow lodged in the grain, before it 
grew hard. It might not then have been too late 
to procure the proof of this, which I have since 
possessed mysell of, by discovering; little eggs, and 
maggots half formed into flies in the grain; but as 
1 then had nothing particular to lead me into such 
an examination, T waited until the next crop. I 
then visited a field of wheat at all times, between 
day and dark in calm weather, in the several days 
of its growth from the blooming time, till the livery 
or hardening aUUe of the grain, if possible to dis- 
cover, whether any of these flies appeared among 
the heads of wheat, during the soft state of the 
grain. Accordingly one pleasant evening after the 
sun was down, and every thing serenely calm, I 
found the flies extremely numerous, and busy 
amongst the ears of wheat I immediately enclosed 
some of them in a loose light handkerchief, and 
with the magnifiers I took occasion to examine 
them. Thev are a pale brown moth, with little 
trunks or bodies somewhat shorter than their 
wings. Aa some of their little bodies appeared 
loaded, 1 applied the pressure of a fine straw upon 
them, and saw them eject, one after another, a 
number of little things, which 1 took to be eggs: 
some of the flies emitted fifteen or twenty of these, 
and others appeared extremely lank in their little 
trunks, which I could not make discharge any thing 
like an egg. Whether these had deposited their 
eggs in the field, or were of the male Kind, I could 
Qot discover, but I concluded there need not be 
more than two or three flies to an ear of corn, to lay 
eggs enough to destroy the greatest crop. At the 
time these flies were thus discovered, 1 must ob- 
serve, that the bloom or farina of the ears had for 
some da^s disappeared, and the grain nearly filled, 
though in a kind of mulchy or milky state, and 
that at such a time, the busks or capsules, are ge- 
gerally sufficiently open to admit the entrance of 
such flies. 

I imagine that as nature certainly intends the fa- 
rina to impregnate the grain, and as that could 
only be done by its falling into the eapsule, she ne- 
cessarily favours such a process by opening the 
mouths of these vessels. Some have advanced, 
that the fly perforates nothing, but lays its egg on 
top of the husk, and when hatched into a maggot, 
that the maggot eats through the husk into the 
grain. The gentlemen have drawn their argu- 
ments from the garden pea. The egg of the pea- 
bug according to them, is laid upon the bark of tb^ 
pod next the pea, and being hatched, eats through 
into the pea. These opinions are liable to man? 
objections; but the settlement of such questions is 
of little consequence, unless it be, to justify Provi- 
dence, in the wisdom and perfection of its modes. 

Can it l)e presumed that an insect should by in- 
stinct^ be directed to deposit its egg in a proper 
nidus, which should be also a pabulum for it, as 
soon aa it hatches; and yet that they should only be 
permitted to do this, upon the coat of the nidus; 

I from which it mar bt liable to be removed by num- 
berless accidents? For where a single egg la laid, 



this viscua matter around it, cannot be a aoflkieiit 
cement for a grain in actual growth, as it might be 
with a numlier of eggs studded together on a leaf 
or around a twig. Besides I think both of us have 
discovered eggs as well as maggots, under the skin 
of the pea, which proves it is first an egg, and then 
a maggot, hatched in the pea. But if the fly lays 
its egg on the end of the husk, how do they so uni- 
formly eat through the husk, and then the grain, 
and become a fly in the extremity of the grain op- 
posite to the germ? 

Nature is in many things so minute and secret, 
as to leave her ways frequently beyond the compre> 
hension of man. His microscopical improvements 
upon vision, enable him to make many discoveries, 
but many things yet remain secrets. We can see 
in some flies their changes from the process of 
propagation, through the various changes of life, 
until they come to the same work again, and then 
we have reason to pronounce their history perfect. 
But though we know the manner, in which others 
are propagated, and can trace them through all 
their changes, to the fly that again lays the egg, 
yet some phenomena make it extremely difficult to 
discover, now the interval of time, l>etween its exis- 
tence as a fly and its laying its egg, is employed by 
them. This unknown portion of their existence, 
we conjecture to be spent in a torpid state, but no 
man*a conjectures amount to certainty. There are 
some material difficulties to surmount in the history 
of the moth fly or weavil. Naturalists tell us, and 
indeed oer own observations confirm it in some of 
them. tiMt after they become a fly, they are never 
busy inaearcfa of food, nor are they known to take 
any kind of sustenance, but seem solely employed 
in th^pbuslness of fecundation, and the females in 
partieilar in depositing their eggs for a new brood; 
of tbil.kind the weavil moth seems to be one. But 
the difficulty is to learn, where and how they re- 
tire, till the period of the soft state of the new 
grain bomea on again, and in what manner they 
protect tbeaMelvea from the cold of winters, too 
areal to be endured by their slender constitutions. 
We may* ttnagitte that aome intermediate brood 
may be raised; but what can t>e the nidus or food, 
to bring them to the fly state again, ready for the 
period of the soft state of the grain? I presume it 
is this difficulty that inducea some to embrace 
the opinion, that after they eat out of one grain, 
and become a fly, they immediately fecundate and 
deposit their egga upon the busk of another ear, 
or upon the grain hard as it is. But if I have not 
sufficiently shewn this to be an impossibility from 
their conformation, as well as from the chances of 
dislodging such eggs from the grain, let their cement 
be what it may, 1 will now shew its impossibility, 
! think, from the uniform manner in which they 
begin to eat on the back of that end of the grain 
opposite to the germ. Now to suppose them capa- 
ble of depositing their eggs upon the ends of other 
grains, in a uniform manner, is to believe them ca- 
pable of distinguishing between the ends of the 
grain, notwithstanding the confused manner in 
which the grain is thrown in a granary. In the 
husks indeed they might easily find that particular 
end of the grain, because in the ear, the grain lies 
in one uniform direction, and when growing, in the 
milky state this particular end is the only part of 
the grain exposea to the visits of these flies. 

Some persons have imagined that the flies re- 
main in the granaries or bams ready to take the 
grain, as soon as the new crop comes in, but this is 
encountering my former objections, without having 
any good reason in its favour; and I must declare 
to them, that I have fumigated, burnt and done 
every thing that could clear a granary, from almost 
every insect in the world, and yet the new crop haa 
laboured under the aame calamity that destroyed 
the old one. 

My end in all this inquiry wu, to pre?ent the 
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destruction made in the wheat by this insect^ and 
as t imagined I knewenoua;h of their habits to con- 
duct me to this point, from the accounts given of 
hatching in Egypt, and what may be read in Du 
Raumer's elaborate treatise upon hatching, the se- 
Teral methods practised of preserving eggs from | 
stale taintSy in long voyages, and many little do- 
mesticobservations,that corresponded with common 
sense, 1 endeavoured to settle the principles neces- 
sary to vivify or hatch an egg* I found it constant- 
ly experienced that a fowl greased under the wings, 
as they sometimes are to destroy lice, can never 
hatch an egg. I also remembered a lady curious in 
turkies, in order to produce a forward brood, set 
her hens in a meat-house, but the eggs did not pro- 
duce a single pout, and it was discovered that the 
hens had been greased, b^ the accidental drippings 
of the meat. As these discoveries agreed with the 
French method of preserving eggs, by tallowing 
then over, founded certainly upon the principle of 
keeping out the air; I thought I might conclude 
that besides warmth, air was necessary to vivify an 
egg. The hen-house wives confirmed the idea, by 
constant observation, that hens not only turn their 
eggs, but leave their nests at proper periods; and 
those that hatch well, eool themselves frequently 
with water, whilst others perpetually brooding, if 
they do not die themselves, addle their eggs. 

Upon these two principles then of heat and air, 
I thought myself certain of effecting the destruc- 
tion of the weavil eggs in the grain, and sought, 
therefore, that method, which should be attended 
with least labour and expense. Too much warmth 
or too little, and an entire exclusion of the air, 
must do the business. If it were consistent with 
the prudence of a farmer to thresh out his grain as 
soon as it is reaped, a drying kiln might be con- 
atructed, to destroy these eggs by communicating 
too much heat; but as many causes might prevent a 
farmer from threshing out his grain very early, I 
was obliged to turn my thoughts wholly to the mow. 

Wheat 1 know, and can prove, will contract a 
degree of warmth in the mow, wliich is of service 
many times to plump out the grain, by a kind of 
after circulation in the straw; to do any thing to in- 
crease the warmth, so as to destroy the eggs, might 
possibly injure the grain. 1 therefore fell solely 
upon the plan of excluding the air, as much as 
possible; and this 1 was fortunate enough to effect 
with great success tp my crops for many years, un- 
til old age and infirmity, prevented my personal at- 
tention to my servants whilst they were pursuing 
my directions, and not tiH then, had f the least rea- 
son to complain of the weavil, white others had 
their crops eaten up. But villainy and negligence 
are such concomitants of servitude, that I am attain 
destroyed, which is plainly to be accounted for 
from the visible abuse of my directions. The 
method used is this. 

1 reap as early as I possibly can, having regard 
to the condition of the grain and straw. I leave a 
vacancy of at least two feet, around the mow, 
which is to be well trod with soA hay or beaten 
Btraw, and 1 keep persons constantly treading down 
these margins, as the mow rises; when I reach the 
eaves of my barn, 1 lay on and tread down a very 
thick covering of the straw or hay, and weight it 
well down at top. Had I not found this effectual, I 
would have incurred the expense of plaistering my 
barn. This method I published many years ago, 
and many gentlemen have assured me they have 
practised it ever since, and continue to do so now, 
with the greatest success. The farmer, if he 
chooses to try it, and suffers nothing to prevent an 
early harvest, will I am persuaded, confess the 
jtistness of what I have suggested; but if by any 
means he should be late in his harvest, and the 
temperature of the weather should be adapted to 
hatebtng the egg, or should he be too early in beating 
out the graia before it is sent to market; it caonot 



then be of any service, as the'mischief may be done 
in the field, and the eggs not destroyed in the mow, 
may be batched in the grain. 
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(From Loudon^s Encyc. of Agriculture.) 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF CLOVER. 

(Concluded from page 362.) 

Hie making herbage plants into hay is a process 
somewhat different from that of making hay frqm 
natural grasses. All the herbage tribe ought to be 
mown before the seed m formed, and indeed before 
the plants have fully blossomed, that the full juice 
and nourishment of the herb may be retained in 
the hay. By the adoption of this system, the hay 
is cut in a better season, it can be more easily se- 
cured, and it is much more valuable. Nor is the 
strength of the plant lodged in the seed, which U 
often lost, llie great advantage of converting 
under-ripe herbage and grass into hay is now be- 
ginning to be known. There is much more sac- 
charine matter in it, and it is consequently greatly 
more nutritious. A crop of clover or saintfoin, when 
cut in the early part of the season, may be ten per 
cent, lighter than when it is fully ripe; but the loss 
is amply counterbalanced, by obtaining an earlier, 
a more valuable, and more nutritious article; while 
the next crop will proportionably be more heavy. 
The hay from old herbage will carry on stock, but 
it is only hay from young herbage that will fatten 
them. When the stems of clover become hard 
and sapless, by being allowed to bring their seeds 
towards maturity, they are of little more value as 
provender, than an equal quantity of the finer sort 
of straw of corn. 

T%e mode of making clover-hay, and that of all 
herbage plants, as practised by the best farmers, is 
as follows. The herbage is cut as close to the 
ground and in as uniform and perfect manner as it 
is possible to accomplish, by the scythe kept con- 
stantly sharp. The surface having been in the pre- 
ceding spring freed from stones and well rolled, 
the stubble after the mower ought to be as short 
and smooth as a well shaven grass lawn- What 

f)art of the stems is left by the scythe, is not only 
obt, but the after-growth is neither so vigorous nor 
so weighty, as when the first cutting is taken as 
low as possible. 

•/3s soon as the swath or row of cut herbage i$ tho- 
roughly dry above, it is gently turned over (not Red- 
ded or scattered,) without breaking it. Sometimes 
this is done by the hand, or by a small fosk; and 
some farmers are so anxious to prevent the swath 
from being broken, that they will not permit the 
use of the rake shaft. The grass, when turned 
over, in the morning of a dry day, is put into cocks 
in the afternoon. The mode of permrming this is 
very simple and expeditious; and none but women, 
boys, and girls, under the eye of a confidential ser- 
vant, are usually employed. If the crop is heavy, 
a row of cocks is placed in the middle ridge of 
three, and if light of five ridges. A distinct com- 
pany of carriers and rakers is allotted to every 
such number of ridges; and the separate compa- 
nies proceed each ou its own ground, and in the 
same manner as in reaping grain, which occasions 
a degree of competition among them for despatch, 
clean raking, and neat well-built cocks. The car- 
riers gather the hay, and carry it to the ridge 
where the cock is to be built, by one of the most 
experienced hands. A raker follows the carrier, 
taking up and bringing to the cocks the remains of 
the swath. There may be, in general, about five 
people employed about each row of cocks; a car- 
rier and raker on each side of the ridge on which 
the cocks are placed, and a person on the ridge, 
who builds them. But when the crop is not weigh- 
ty, more rakers are required, as a greater space 
must be gone over. 

As the cocki are ihtu placed in a Um^ it U easy to 



put two or more into one afterwards; and the lar- 
ger cocks may be speedily drawn together, to be 
put into tramp-ricks, by means of ropes thrown 
round their bottoms, and dragged along by a horse, 
it is impossible to lay down any rules for the man- 
agement of hay, after it is put into cocks; one thing 
is, however, always attended to, not to shake out, 
scatter, or expose the hay oftener than is necessary 
for its preservation. Sometimes the cocks have 
been put up so large, that they never require to go 
to a tramp-rick, but were carted to the stack-yard, 
without ever being broken, and put up in alternate 
layers with old hay. But where this is attempted, 
there must not be much clover. The practice of 
mixing the new with the old hay is, however, a 
good one, and saves a great deal of time and labor, 
at tke same time that the old hay is much improv- 
ed by the mixture. 

The best managers disapprove of spreading out 
(he swaths of dover and rye-grass, though this is 
oftei necessary with natural grasses, which are eat 
and harvested later in the season. The nori) the 
swa<i is kept unbroken, the hay is greener, and the 
moD fragrant. 

Awther mode of hay-making, said to haTe been 
orignally practised in Lancashire, has been feond 
to answer well in the moist atmosphere of the west 
of Scotland. This is called tippling or rippling; 
and if the grass be dry, the operation begins as 
sooi as it is mown. '*In making a tipple, a person 
witl his right-hand, rolls the swath inwards, until 
he las a little bundle; then the same it done by the 
left, until both meet, and form eight to twelve 
potads, or nearly so. This buadle is then set op 
aganst the legs, or between the feet; a rope is 
twited of the grass, while the bundle is supported 
in tus manner, and tied round it near ite top; and 
froi the top are drawn up a few straggling stems, 
wh2h are twisted to make the tipple taper to a 
poit, and give it as much a conieu shape as po»> 
sibs. If the crop is strong, there is a row of tip- 
ple placed on each swath; if lightj two of these 
ar<put into one row. After standing a few hours, 

tbej bacomA AA ftmooth on th« outside, that the 
aeaf iest th\ns seldom wet them tbrou^; and when 
wet, they are soon dried again in good weather. As 
soon as really, they are put into the summer-rick, 
or, if very dry, even the winter-stack, hot are 
never openedout or tedded, to make them dry, as 
thev never rehire it. By this method, not a blade 
is lost, and t^ hay is nearly as green as a leaf 
dried in a boow In a moderate crop, one woman 
will tipple to qe mower, and a woman will rake to 
two tipplers, oi two swathers. But where the crop 
is strong, it ma require three women to keep pace 
with two mowts. After the hajr is pot up in this 
manner, the ^p may be considered as secure, 
though it may nntinue wet weather for a conside- 
rable length d time." {General Report tf Seot- 
land, vol. ii. p. 1.) 

Hay is stacki in circular or oblong stacks, the 
latter form beiK most generally approved of, and 
carefully thatcid, as has been ahread? observed 
in regard to c(|». It is never advisable to allow 
this kind of harto become heated in any conside- 
rable degree, icthe stack, though a slight exuda- 
tion, with a veil gentle warmtt^ is usually percep- 
tible, both in thfield-ricks and in the stocks, for a 
few days after pey are built. But this is a quite 
different thing ^m that intentional heating, car- 
ried so far, in (my instoaces, as to terminate ia 
conflagration. 

The after-gr0th or second crop of clover is vigor- 
ous or weak, a^rdiog to the proportion of clover 
plants to rye-gis, to the time when the first crop 
was cut, and t^he moisture and warmth of the 
season. Wheiihe first cutting has been made 
early for soilinJUere will sometimes be three cut- 
tings in one seM. The first of these efter-cu^ 
tings may benie intohajPaaa4sometimas thasa- 
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eond; but ia general, both are consumed bjsoHiog 
or pasturing, unless in some dry warm districtSj as 
Norfolk, and parts o( Suffolk, Kent, &c., when the 
second growth is left to ripen its seed. In the 
Dorthern counties the second crop is seldom made 
into hay, owing to the difficulty o( getting it tho- 
roughly dried at a late period of summer, when 
other more urgent operations usually employ all 
the laborers of a farm. If it be cut for this pur- 
pose, the best method of saving it, is to mix it up 
with straw, which will absorb a part of its juices. 
It is often cut green, as a part or the soiling sys- 
tem; or, where a sheep stock is kept, pastured by 
the old ewes, or other sorts, that are to be fattened 
the ensuing winter oo turnips. 

/ft lumsuming clover and other herbage plante by 
patturing or eating down on the spot, three meth- 
ods have been adopted, tetherieg, hurdling, and 
free pasturage. 

Tethering may be considered a rude practice, 
and is chiefly confined to the north of Scotland 
and Ireland. In The JigrieuUural Report of Met- 
deenihire, it is stated, that there are some cases, 
where the plan of tethering can be practised with 
more profit than even soiling. In the neighborhood 
of Peterhead, for instance, they tether milch-cows 
on their grass fields, in a regular and systematic 
method; moving each tether forward in a straight 
line, not above one foot at a time, so as to prevent 
the cows from treading on the grass that is to be 
eaten; care being always taken, to move the tether 
forward, like a person cutting clover with a scytke, 
from one end of the field to the other. In tkis 
way, a greater number of cows can be kept, on the 
same quantity of grass, than by any other plan; ex- 
cept where it grows high enough to be cut, aid 
given them green in houses. In one instance, tie 
system was carried to great perfection, by a gent e- 
man who kept a few sheep upon longer tetheis, 
following the cows. Sometimes also, be tethend 
horses afterwards upon the same field, which pe- 
vented any possible waste, for the tufts of grass 
produced by the dung of one species of aiiimiil, 
will be eaten by those of another kind, without re- 
luctance. This system was peculiarly calculated 
for the cow-feeders in Peterhead; as from the 
tmallness of their holdines, they could lot afford to 
keep servants to cut, or horses to caffy home the 
erass to their houses, to be consumed ira green state. 
^1 hurdling off clover$ or herbage epps, a portion 
of the field is enclosed by hurdles, ii which sheep 
are confined; and as the crop isconamed, the pen 
is changed to a fresh place, until lb whole is fed 
off This practice is very exlensivly adopted at 
Holkham, and is peculiarly calculald for light and 
drr soils. Us advantages are, ths the grass is 
more economically consumed; the stck thrive bet- 
ter, having daily a fresh bite; and the ung that falls, 
beiuK more concentrated, is more like; to be of use. 
Lithe common poitwring of cio»er,he block are 
introduced into the field earlier than i tethering or 
hurdling, in order to avoid the loss »at would be 
.ustainAi by cattle or sheep treadingd libitum on 
tall herbage. Indeed, the principalid vantage of 
pasturing clover is, that sheep and mbs may be 
turned on them more early than on cnnaon grass- 
lands. Sometimes this advanUge taken for a 
month or six weeks, in the beginnii of summer, 
and the field afterwards shut up for crop of hay; 
but more frequently the red <:lover;re only pas- 
lured the second year. When whi and yellow 
clovers are sown, the herbage is oetimes not 
mown at all, but pastured for three onore years, 
and sometimes a little red clover bei sown along 
with these, a crop of hay is taken thirst year. 

The produce of clover hay, withouviy mixture 
of rve-Krass, on the best soils is fronjvo to three 
tons per acre, and in this state iiiie London 
market it generally sells 20 per ceoiigher than 
Seldow-hay, or clover and rye-grastod. The 



weight of hav from clover and rye-grass varies, 
according to the soil and the season, from one to 
three tons per English acre, as it is taken from the 
tramp-ricks; but after being stacked, and kept till 
spring, the weight is found to be diminished 35 or 
30 per cent. 

The value of clover and rye-grase hay, in compari- 
son with the straw of beans or peas, may be in the 
proportion of three to two; and with the finest straw 
of corn crops, in the proportion of two to one. 
One acre of red or broad clover will go as far in 
feeding horses or black cattle, as three or four of 
natural grass. And when it is cut occasionally, 
and given to them fresh, it will, probably, go still 
much further, as no part of it is lost by being trod- 
den down. With the exception of lucern, and the 
herbage of rich marshes, there is no crop, by 
which so much stock can be supported, as by clo- 
ver. It may be profitably employed in fattening 
sheep in spring, and with this food, they will soon 
be ready for the butcher. Afterwards, a crop of 
hay may be got, and two or three weeks after the 
hay has been taken off, sheep intended to be fat- 
tened on turnips, may be turned in, and kept there, 
until the turnips are ready for them. 

The ioving of clover seed is attended by conside- 
rable labor and difficulty. Clover will not perfect 
its seeds, if saved for that purpose early in the 
year; therefore it is necessary to take off the first 
growth either by feeding or with the scythe, and 
to depend for the seed on those heads that are pro- 
duced in the autumn. Seed-clover turns out to 
good account in those years when the crops are not 
injured by the blight, which is often fatal to them, 
or by the rains in the autumn, which sometimes 
prove their destruction; for the time of harvesting 
this seed falling out late when rainy weather may be 
expected, renders it, on that account, very tedious. 

When the first crop is fed off, it is eaten till about 
the end of May, frequently by ewes and lambs; 
and this is understood to be an advantageous prac- 
tice, because the land is less exhausted, and the 
green food is of great value for stock in the spring 
months. It is not uncommon, however, to cut the 
first growth for a hay crop, and this should be 
done earlier than usual. The growth thus reserved 
for seed must be suffered to remain till the husks 
become perfectly brown, when it is cut and' har- 
vested in the usual manner, leaving it on the field 
till it is very dry and crisp, that the seeds may be- 
come more fully hardened; it may then be laid up 
dry, to be threshed out at the farmer's convenience. 
Much labor and expense are necessary in separat- 
ing the seed from the capsule, or seed-coat, espe- 
cially when it is effected by threshing, which sel- 
dom costs less than from five to six or seven shil- 
lings per bushel. By the use of mills the work 
may be done much cheaper. 

jUie produce in seed may generally be from three 
to four or five bushels per acre, when perfectly 
clean, weighing from two to three hundred weight. 
But there is great uncertainly in the produce of 
clover seed, from the lateness of the season at 
which it becomes ripe; and the fertility of the soil 
is considerably impaired by such a crop. Yet the 
high value of the seed js a great inducement to the 
saving of it, in favorable situations. {Dickson's 
PracticalJigricullure, vol ii. p. 863.) 

The diseases of clover are the blight or mildew, 
and suffocation or consumption, from insects^ slugs, 
and worms. It often happens that clover after 
being repeated at short intervals on the same soil, 
either fails or does no good; whether that is owing 
to a disease or •to a defect in. some peculiar sub- 
stance, which enters into the food of the plant, 
does not appear to be clearly ascertained. A top 
dressing with ashes or lime, is said to be unfavora- 
ble to the slug; but where vermin of this sort are 
very numerous, the most certain remedy is a naked 
fallow well worked In the hottest months. 
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CtJLTlVATION OP THE GRAPE. 

Extract qf a letter from JV*. Herbemont, Esq, to a 
friend in BtUtUnore, dated ^ufput I'ith, 1839. 
'* According to your desire, 1 shall give you a few 
hints on the subject of the culture of the vine, sug- 
gested by my experience. The frost is, as you ex- 
press it, our great enemy; but there are several 
others, which we have to give constant battle to, if 
we hope to conquer them. These are — birds, in- 
sects of vatious kinds, and too much rain in sum- 
mer. However, difficult, it may be to conquer 
them all, the frost and the rain present the greatest 
difficulty. Any one who undertakes the cultivatioa 
of the vino on a large scale, must make up his 
mind to meet with frequent disappointments. He 
must know that the produce of the vine is everj 
where precarious, more or less so according to cir- 
cumstances of climate and soil: and also according 
to the number of persons interested in the destruc- 
tion of its enemies. On the other hand it is per- 
fectly true, that the crop is sometimes large beyond 
all anticipation; so that if a vigneron should mako 
but one crop in three years, still his average prc^t 
would far exceed that produced by any other cul- 
ture usual with us. For this reason, and others 
very obvious, it is a matter of no small conse- 
quence, to select well the particular kinds of 
grapes, which yield the best wine, and in the greal- 
est quantity, and those which are least subjeet to 
rot and to other casualties; also to make a judi- 
cious setectioo of soil, and particularly of aitoa- 
tioo. The experiments necessary to make a good 



selection, are ytrj expensive, and require many 
yaars to be perfected. Happy b he, in this at in 
most other respects, who can avail himself of the 
experience of others. As to situation, the same 
instructions given 3000 years ago, are still the 
best, vix. a high, dry, airy spot, with a deep light 
soil, ssndy, gravelly, or calcarious; but sufficiently 
loose for the roots to strike deep in search of mois- 
ture, and enable the vine to resist our great heat, 
and long droughts. The side of a hill is chiefly 
recommended; but on account of the very heavy 
rains to which we are liable in summer, I would not 
select a steep hill-side, lest the soil be soon washed 
down. The exposition also requires consideration. 
That which is least liable to be affected by later 
frost, is to be preferred. A good mark is where a 
peach orchard never fads of producing fruit. 
There are spots where fruit trees never fail of bear- 
ing a plentiful crop, such cannot be purchased at 
too high a price for a vineyard; for then a failure 
would scarcely happen. If my vine-yard were se- 
cure from late frost, and my Madeira grape never 
to rot, or to rot slightly^ I would not exchange it 
for a sugar plantation. And there are situations 
where it never rots, particularly when trained high, 
the bearing part running on a trellis, placed hori- 
zontally about seven or eight feet high. 

I have hitherto preferred planting cuttings early, 
that is, in November or December; I have also 
succeeded very well in March and April, when the 
cuttings had not pushed out their buds too much; 
but not so well in ^the intermediate time. Any 
mode by which the cuttings could be kept alive 
without growing, until the danger of frost is past, 
would secure the growth of almost every cutting. 
For this purpose i would suggest to those who can 
conveniently do it, to keep their cuttings in an tce- 
hoiuse. They ought to be put in barrels or l>oxes, 
buried upright in clean sand, leaving one or two 
buds out. I have not had the possibility of trying 
this experiment; but am almost fully satisfied, thai 
cuttings kept so eM as not to vegetate, moiif 
enough to keep them alive, in clean sand to pre- 
vent their growing mouldy, hot not so wet as to rot 
them^ (of which there can be little danger in an 
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ic«-bouae,) mty be jilanled or grBfted lale in April, 
or eTeo in May, without losing one in tvrenl^f. 
Thii would lavc a great denl of trouble as it is 
very useful, wben cuttings are planted or graTled 
earlier, to cover Iheiu entirely with eaith to keep 
the frost rrom the bud, and when (he danger ia 
over, take off gently the esrlh which had been thus 
dr«wn up. This must be done very carefully for fear 
of breaking off Ibe bud), which have then begun 
to •boot-* 1 usually plant ray »inea in rows about 
ten feet apart, and seven or eight feet in the rows, 
planling two cullinKs in each place, the topi close 
together, and the bolloms as far apart as conveni- 
ent. If both take I transplant one, when two years 
old, in a misting place. A good way also is to pre- 
pare a piece of ground by manuring and deep dig- 
ging, and phot the cuttings in nursery, in rows 31 
or 3 fi^et apart, and G to 8 inches in the rows.f In 
thiscaiieit i* beat not to plant thero so d«ep, as 
when they are to remain. Eight or ten inches is 
deep enough, and they lake root better than when 
planted deeper. Ground that hm been well ma- 
nured and cultivated the preceding year or two in 
potatoes, is well prepared for a nursery. When 
the vines are two or Ihiee years old, transplant 
them where Ihey are to remain, taking care to have 
the hole* dug first, and to take up only a few vines 
at a lime, that the roots may not be long exposed 
(o (be air or sun- Uy digging them up with all 
their roots unhurt, nnd planling them very careful- 
ly, a foot deep, in holes at least two fal deep, and 
halfjilledup with good meUaieearib, the vines will 
all take and scarcely suffer at all by the removal. 
To propagate the vine speedily and effectually, I 
would recommend grafting to those who have 
(lacks fit for (be purpose. In the countrjr wild 
me> of any kind will do very well — even in the 
woods. Cleft grafting in the root, a few inches be- 
low the surface it the most convenient way; but 
when the stock is too Urge to be cleft, saw it off 
horizontally, and uitb a gimlet midceone orlwoholti 
intho itockabout li inch deep, then lake the scion, 
cut through the baik, and as njueh of the wood as 
may bo necessary to 6l it to the bole, and drive it 
in; then with a little well raiit clay cover the stock, 
and about an inch of Ihe graO, and cover the whole 
with esrih, leaving only one bud above the ground, 
Ij-The vine will bear graOing without joining the 
bark of the scion with that of Ihe stock— the graft 
will grow with the almost vigour, and frequently 
produce fruit the first year. They will at all events 

rroduce a number of fine cuttings the next winter, 
hare alio succeeded well in making layers from 
tide shoots, that grew very strongly near the 
ground, fioin Ihe graR, laying Ihem when green, in 
the summer following the grafting, and separating 
and trantpianling the following sp[ing. I have also 
dug up wild vines in the woods, even after they had 
begun to |;raw— in April when they had Itava on; 
grafted on Iliem, and planted then carefully, I have 
Mu several of Ihem grafted thus last April, that 
have ri/j« /rui(. It is therefore advisable never to 
root up a vi;;orous vine because it does not bear 
good fruit, but to keep them for gral^ini;, I grafted 
last spring two or three hundred Maileria scions in 
the roots of Ihe Isabella, [which is nearly worthless 
here,) and these grafts are now, many of them, 



with fruit on them, from twelve to twenty and even 
thirty feet long, and proportionally thick. 

This Madeira, also called Warren, is Ihe most 

iluable grape that has yet come to my notice.— 

is certainly the greatest hearer, and mnkei the 

!S( wine of any I have tried. It is also the most 

juicy, and is as rich as any 1 know. Its only fault 

s observed above, that some seasons, this rainy 

for instance, it rots a good deal I have howe- 

. some old vines of it that do not rot, and others 

that are perfectly sound three years out of four. 



" Might not the trouble of unemtHng be avoided, by 
using covering of so light a nature, that the shoot would 
easily pasa through itf— Ed. 

t There is a gentleman in this city who raises a con- 
siderable number of vines every year in nurserj, some 
in beds prepared for tlte purposB — tbe plants nin 
inches apart each ivaj; and others In boxes and i 
lobs, maoe by cutting flour barrels in two, eieht or te 
Gullingain each. They may be transplanted from these 
wiUioul a Rbre heiog injured. The cuttings he uses 
■re very short — froquenily with a *ing(<nw. Thej re- 
quire, however, to tM watered, if the woatber ii not 
■eejanabJe.— Ed. 



NURSERY. 

Mr. Robert Sinclair, of the firm of Sinclair and 
Moore, has established a Nursery about three miles 
of the^city of Baltimore, hounded on its east- 
margin by the Herring run. The farm con- 
i 167 acres, and is moat happily situnled for 
Ihe object he has in view, Tbe soil is chiefly a 
rich bottom loam, finely eipuaed and protected, and 
every way calculated to answer and promote the 
purposes of such an eatablishmenl. In this parli- 

' ' business, Mr. Sinclair has Ihe advantage of 
many years experience, and is every way calculated 
not only to give satisfaction to those who may fos- 
ter and patronize him, but to reflect credit upon 
the stale. His ambition leads him to endeavour to 
make hii JVunery to Maryland, what Prince's is to 
New Vork,— its pride and boast. Such being the 
case, we cannot but tender him our hearty and 
most cordial wishes for his entire success. Whilst 
we look upon the furtherance of Ihe interests of 
men who hazard Iheir individual means to advance 
the public convenience, as a moral duly, we cannot 
hut regard the present effort of this gentleman, as 
being peculiarly entitled to encouragement. 

Although Mr. S. has but recently engaged In bis 
present enterprise, he has now, growing in hit 
Nursery, 59 varieties of apple; 40 of the peach; 5 
of Ihe apricot; 3 of the necisrine; 18 of the plum; 
30 of the cherry; 44 of the pear; 13 of tiarden 
fruit; 6 of the currant; 6 of strawberries; 6 of rasp- 
berries; T of Bgi; 26 of grapes; 60, of roses, be- 
sides a choice assortment of ornamental shrubs; 
I, creepers, forest trees, medicinal and culinary 
herbs, and excellent plants and flower roots. Most 
of these plants, shrubs, trees, and Bowers, are rea- 
dy for sale, and the rest rapidly approaching Ihal 
state. We noticed amungit his varieties of straw- 
berries, one kind particularly fine, tbe dimensions 
of which, as represented In the plate, are calculated 
to surprise, if not weaken credulity — Ihey are stal- 
ed to be 3 3-3 inches in diameter. We have mere- 
ly mentioned this fact as evidence of Ihe pains 
taken by this enterprising man to render his estab- 
lishment worthy of pubhc patronage, and leave it 
to the people of Maryland to aay whether such 
pubhc spirit a* bis should go unrewarded. 

[CArsnicb. 



Or the Cdltivatiom of Celert. 
John W<:dgewood, E^iq. in a letter to the Set 
tary of Ihe Horticultural Society, staled Ihe t 
cess he had experienced in the preceding year 
making a plantation of celery late in tbe yi 
from Ihe seeding plants which had remained in the 
seed bed till they Dad grown lo a considerable 
The plants thus removed not only took well, but 
bad the advantage over those planted when very 
young, as is customary, in growing stronger as well 
as in being sooner fit for use. If the success of 
this experiment should be confirmed by experience, 
it will relieve the gardener from much labour aod 
trouble in attendiog to tbe planting his Ireiichei of 
celery at ao early period. 



A fall pBTflB oerer Juki fricDtla. 
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ESSAY ON RAIL-ROADS. 

nilwaysin England," according lo 



Tredgold, "appear lo have been nsed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle upon Tyne, about 1680." 

They were found eminenlly beneficial in the 
transportation of stones, and coal, and olher mine- 
rals, from Quarries and mines to landings or placet 
of depot, whence those bulky articles were trans- 
ported by other modes of conveyance. The rails 
originally formed of wood. Tbe coating wilb 
s a modern invention. 

i among the most extraordinary iostances at 
Ihe slow progress of improvement in olden time, 
that notwithstanding the daily experience of Iha 
utility of rail-roads to the proprietors of quarries 
and mines, and their immense addition to the power 
of horses, naarlyone hundred and twenty years 
elapsed from their first introduction, before any at- 
tempt was made to apply them tu the purpose of 
general transportation. 

In the year 1799, the proprietors of the Graad 
Junction canal, conceiving that rail-roads might 
bly be advantageously employed to conoecl 
different branches of their canal, appointed a com- 
mittee of gentlemen to proceed to different collie- 
ries to ascertain their applicability to that object. 
The following is a statement of tbe result of their 
invesligations. 

"One horse, value twenty pounds (terling, on a 
de:livity of an iron road, five-sixteenth) of an inch 
(o the yard, drem twenty-one earriaget, or tMgMt, 
Wen with eoali and tinker, amounting, in the wtoU. 
to thirty-Jive to-a. overcoming tbe vis inerliK, re- 
pmledly, wilb great ease. The same horse, bjt lAil 
uettivily, drewfive tola with eon. He also drew up 
lad, where the acclivity was an inch and three 
qtarlers to Ihe yard, three tons. 

On another railway, at a colliery in NoltiDgham- 

'e, one horse, value thirty pnunds, drew, on a 

d "f iho »Hme construclion, where Ihe declivity 

* one-third of an inch to the ynrd, (wenly-Diis 

jons of Jive hundrtd loeigU each. iehi<^, with thdr 

loading', amtuntcd to aboveforly'lhre* loiw; and drew 

seven Ions oj Ihe Mad. It must be observed that 

in both Ihe atove statements the hundred weight is 

120 lbs."* 

How far the; availed themselves of this informa- 
tion does not d|pear. But in the year 1301, an act 
was passed forthe construction of Ihe Surrey nil- 
road, exlendin) eighteen miles, from the banks of 
the Thames, tear Wandsworth, in the county of 
Surrey, to Meslam. This proved a total failure, a 
result ascribedtr Tredgold to Ihe ihortnes* of tkt 
distance, and Ue necesKily of trans-shipment. 

"Up to this (priod [March, I8J5.] railways AoH 
been employed tilK niteeti only in the coiieei/anee ^ 
heavy mineral roducts, nnd/oriAortdiaJiincei,toAm 
imtnerue guaiillui were to be conveyed. In tbe few 
inslances, whee Ihey have been inlonded for the 
general purpoM of trade, thet MiVB HEvea *ii. 

bWBREDTHE EfECTATIOKS OfTHIlB PHOJBCTOaS."f 

"The Surre; railroad being one of the few at- 
tempts to foric^ublic rail-ioads for general use, tbe 
causes of its nt having been so successful as to en- 
courage othen become an interesting subject ol 
inquiry. * * ♦ In the application of rail-roada 
as of canals, i.must always be lo move goods >.r 
materials frondne depot to another. Their distri- 
bution most bcffected by other modes of convey- 
ance. Coosedently, oi a meatu of general trade 
f/iMr are not liJ^ to anMwer for Aort ditlanciti,"l 

From this jtiod till Ihe year 1830, public rail- 

■ Artist's RcMilory, vol. il, sub voce. 
t Tredgold ^ tbe Comparative Usenilnew of rai^ 
roads and caoA publiihed ia ISlfi, fagt 8. 
] Idem, pag^. 
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roads do not appear to have attracted much, if any 
attention. In some of the coteroporaneous £ncj- 
clopsdias, the name is not mentioned — nor is it to 
be found in the eiiition ofJobnson^s Dictionary im- 
proved by Trd the year 1830. Tbit indiffe- 

rence was prooably caused by the failure of the 
Surrey rail-ruad. At lengfth, in the latter year, pub- 
lic attention was called to the subject by a Mr. 
Gray* who published a work, entitled, *'Observa- 
tions on a g^eneral Iron Railway, or Land Steam 
Conveyance," which ga?e rise to much discussion. 
But the project lay over till the ever-memorable 
year 1825, when the spirit of speculation pervaded 
the British nation, to an extent unparalleled except 
bv the South sea bubble in 1719, and the Missbsip- 
pi scheme in France in the following; year. 

During this mania of speculation, applications 
were made to parliament for the incorporation of 
various rail-road companies. No less than sixty- 
four companies were formed for the intersection of 
the island of Great Britain in every direction, 
««and many of them in places where there is not 
much more need of a rail- road than over the Hima- 
laya mountains." 

As a matter of curiosity, I annex a list of thirty 
whose capitals were announced. The capitals of 
the remaining thirty-four were supposed to be about 
half of this amount, so that the capitals of the 
whole were nearly £30,000,000, equal to about 
1135,000,000. Iron rose in consequence about 75 
per cent, in a few months. 



List of ths Railway Companiti, with the 

each. 

Liverpool and Manchester 
Manchester and Leeds 
Bristol and Bath 
Birmingham and Liverpool 
<yrand Junction 
Manchester and Bolton 
Taunton ... . . 

Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex 
London and Bristol 
London and Birmingham 
London, Portsmouth, and Southampton 
London and Brighton, or Surrey, Sus- 
sex, and Hants 
Leeds, Selby, and Hull 
London and South Wales 
Northern . . • . 

Birmingham and Bristol 
Kentish . . * • 

Grand Western 
East London 

Canterbury .... 
Severn and Wye 
Stockton and Darlington 
Stroud and Severn • 
Hibernian 

Limerick and Waterford . 
Jpolrhester and Halstead 
Ipswich, Diss, and Eye 
Exnouth to Exeter 
Croroford and High Peak . 
Dyffryn Llynvi to Pwl CamI 



capital of 

£400,000 

500,000 

100,000 

600.000 

2,000,000 

150,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

500.000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

100,000 

25,000 

131,670 

64,000 

50.000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

40,000 

200.000 

35,000 

150,000 

80,000 



JC19,905,670 



Not satisfied with pressing the gres advantages 
of rail-roads over canals, in point of velocity , and 
their capability of being emploved dung the win- 
ter, the projectors held out the lure of n incredible 
reduction of expense — stating that th latter cost 
twice, three times, four times, and ere five times 
at much as the former. 

'*In general, the fqrmation of a cam costs three 
Hmge a$ much ae a raOuKfy^^ — Wood o rail-roads^ 
page 806. 

«A railway costs only ttree fMMf 01 null 01 ahvii- 



jptilce— and a canal nine fimes .'^»-Gray*s Observa- 
tions on a general Iron Railway, page 906. 

"A railway can, according to circumstances, be 
made at from a half to a fourth of the expense of 
a canal."— idem, po^ 104. 

'^Railways may be constructed ai ajifth part tf 
thetxpente qfcanali.^* — Idem, JS^pendix, page 181. 

Whether these statements resulted from an at- 
tempt to deceive the public, or that the parties, as 
is frequently the case with projectors, deceived 
themselves, the fact is, the estioaates were to the 
last degree erroneous. It appears that rail-roads 
for general transportation are about as eostly as 
canals of equal capacity. The advantages of the 
former are, as above stated, great superiority in 
velocity, and their being lit for use in winter, when 
canals are locked up by the ice. 

The applications to parliament for acts of Incor- 
poration, met with strenuous opposition from three 
sources — the powerful influence of the proprietors 
of canals — the discredit thrown on the subject by 
the deceptions statements of the reduced expense 
— and the aversion which a large portion of man- 
kind have to all innovations — that class which reli- 
giously believes, that if a project were good and 
practicable, their fathers or grand -fathers would 
have discovered it. But the hrst class was by far 
the most influential. There was a host of power- 
ful men combined, whose fortunes were in a great 
degree dependent on canals, and who spared 
neither pains nor expense to defeat the project, and 
were for a time successful in procuring the rejec- 
tion of the applications for incorporation. 

At length companies for constructing a rail-road 
between Darlington and Stockton, and between 
Manchester and Liverpool, were incorporated; the 
first has been completed for some time, and has 
proved eminnntly successful. In the second, some 
of the first men in the kingdom for wealth, talents 
and influence were engaged, and prosecuted it with 
great zeal and industry, so that it is now nearly com- 
pleted. The company some time since olfered a 
handsome reward, no less than J&500, equal to 
|2250, for the beet invention of a locomotive steam 
carriage, which should, at a public trial to be made 
on the 1st of October, 1829, draw on the rail a 
given weight with the greatest speed, at the least 
expense, and consume its own smoke. 

This excited a spirit of enterprise and emulation 
among mechanical geniuses, and produced a varie- 
ty of most ingenious machines, propelled with as- 
tonishing velocity: a statement of the results is an- 
nexed to the present paper. 

In 1825, some public-spirited citizens of Phila- 
delphia, placing implicit reliance on the whole of 
the statements of the English projectors, as well 
the fallacious estimates of reduced expense, as the 
real solid advantages of the »ysten), most zealously 
advocated railroads to the exclusion of canaliing. 
And such was their ardour and industry, that at 
one period there was some probability that the sys- 
tem of internal improvement by canals would be 
abandoned, or at least suspended for some time, in 
order to wait the result of the experiments about 
to be tried in England. This course was suggested 
by t|ie late governor Shulze in his message at the 
session of 1826-7. 

Hence arose a schism among the friends of in- 
ternal improvement, which was carried on witt) a 
considerable degree of acrimony on both sides. 
Those in favour of canals confined themselves al- 
mpst altogether to prove the fallacy of the esti- 



* The absurdity of this statement is manifest from 
the experience of the United States. The .turnpike 
roads in the middle states, made with broken stone, 
average about $9000 per mile— our canals less than 
|S0,000— and there is reason to believe, that rail-roads 
for general conveyance, with double tracks, wUl not foil 
moeli, if any thii^, short of the latter average. 



mates of the expense, made by the English pro- 
jectors, which being manifestly erroneous, in so 
plain a case, they concluded that the other advan- 
tages held out, partook more or less of the same 
character of deception or self delusion, and in 
either case those projectors were unsafe cuides. 
They greatly relied on the failure of the Surrey 
rail-road, as admitted by Tredgold himself, one of 
the existing advocates for rail-roads — and contend- 
ed that having proved an abortion in England, 
where mechanical skill, enterprise, and eapital ex- 
isted on so large a scale, it would be an unwise ind 
pernicious policy to abandon a system with the 
practicability and advantages of which we were ae- 
quainted, for one of which the success was highly 
problematical. They contended that the very great 
advantages of canals were fully proved by the ex- 
perience of all those countries where they had 
been tried, and particularly of the state of New 
York, where, from extreme depression, they had 
already produced a high degree of prosperity, part- 
ly by the expenditure among the citizens, of the 
money raised for canal purposes, but chiefly by fa- 
cilitating intercourse between different parts of the 
state, and opening markets to portions of it from 
which they were before precluded by distance. 
After considerable discussion, the sense of the state 
settled down in favour of the canal system, and in 
the Convention that met at Harrisburgin 1826, the 
question of rail-roads was never publicly brought 
forward, and but rarely a subject of private con- 
versation. They were considered as visionary, so 
far as regards general conveyance. 

It is not worth while, nor would it answer any 
good pQrpose,toinstitute an inquiry whether it would 
or would not have been better to have waited two or 
three years to ascertain the result of the English 
experiments, to see whether they would prove as 
eminently beneficial as their friends anticipated. 
But it eertainly is worth while, and prudence dic- 
tates, to reflect seriously now whether any canal 
not commenced should be undertaken, or a rail- 
road substituted for it. Two of the great advan- 
tages held out by the original projectors, superior 
velocity, and capability of being used the whole 
year, are now fully establi»hed; the velocity, bj 
the recent experiments in England with locomotive 
engines; and the other advantage by the experi- 
ence of the Quiney rail-road, near Boston, the 
transportation on which continues uninterruptedly 
through the severity of the northern winters. 

The extreme depression in England of canal 
stock, and the extraordinary rise in that of rail- 
roads, afford an unerring indication of the state of 
public opinion on the subject in that country. And 
although the ravening spirit of speculation on the 
one side, and popular panic on the othf r, pressing 
large quantities of canal stock into the market, may 
have produced a portion of this eflec!!; yet making 
due allowance for both these causes, enough re- 
mains to prove the great advantages of the rail- 
road system, and render caution :uid circumspec- 
tion indispensably necessary in deciding on the 
question of commencing any new canals at present. 

(To be continued.) 



RAILWAY EXf^ERIMENTS. 

For several days past, the Novelty steam carri- 
age of Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericson, has been 
exercising on the level part of the Railway at Rain- 
hill. The ingenious inventors confined their at- 
tempts, in the first instance, to-trying the steam at 
various degrees of pressure, and at various rates of 
speed, without a load; but on Monda? a succession 
of experiments were made during toe whole day 

Sltb loaded wagons, alternate use being made of 
ose on Mr. Stevenson's, and those on Mr. WuMm^a 
principle. The loads ^ere gradnally aogmeated 
and the velocities varied, and we letro, with a aal- 
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isfaeUon which will be shared by those who have 
taken an interest in the success of the Novelty, 
that the final result was that this engine drew a 
gross weight of 35 tons, being nearly eleven times 
her own weight, at the rate of 12i miles per hour. 
In the course of the experiments, it was ascertain- 
ed, that the actual friction on a large working scale 
was 9 lbs. in the ton, including the resistance aris- 
ing from the irregularities of the road, which, hav- 
ing been hastily prepared for the original trials, is 
now rather out of order, the rails being, in fact, a 
series of short inclined planes. We understand 
Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericson give a decided 
preference for the waeons constructed on Mr. Wi- 
nan's principle, as reducing the friction to a mini 



MXSCfiXiXiAiraOVS. 



The lowest amount in any one year 

was that received from November, 

mum, and being also peeaTiarly adapted for safety]' 1808, to October, 1809. 



in the conveyance of passengers. We are fully per- 
suaded, that as soon as the Novelty has a space of 
five or six miles to proceed upon, so that the full 
momentum may be acquired and kept up, that the 
velocity will be greatly augmented, and that the 
load may be considerably increased, as, from the 
peculiar mode of generating the steam of the No- 
velty, the engine labours under great disadvantages 
in having to stop and turn so frequently as the pre- 
sent limited space yet laid on the railway now re- 
quires. — Uverpool Courier, Dec, S9. 

^■■■■■■■■■■■■■^■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■i^BMBHMMMiB^^BBBHIHi^BB^iBBiBi^ 
■ I 111 I ti* III I ' ^^■»— i^^^-^— — ^»^ 
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(Prom the Journal ctt Health.) 
CORSETS! 

When we breathe we take into the cheat, or in- 
hale, a«d give out, or expire, a certain quantity of 
air, which can be measured by breathing through a 
curved tube into a l>ell glass luU of water, inverted 
over a pneumatic tub. Dr. Herbst, of Qottingen, 
has lately been performing some curious experi- 
ments in relation to the quantity of air that is 
breathed. Now the commonest uoderstsndiJig will 
appreciate from them the value and comfort of full 
and unrestrained breathing. Dr. Herbst says, that 
a middle sised man, 20 years^old, after a natural ex- 
piration or emission of air, inspired or took in 80 
cubic inches, when dressed, and 106 when his tight 
dress waa loesened. After a full dilatation of the 
chest, he inhaled IM cubic inches when dressed, and 
186 when undressed. Another young man aged 21, 
after a natural expiration, took in 50 while dressed, 
and 96 when undressed. Had Dr. Herbst made his 
observations on some of the ladies, who carry the 
use of corsets to extremes, we apprehend that he 
would have obtained results of a nature really 
alarming. If the wheel of fashjon, which revolves 
even more rapidly than that of fortune itself, would 
bring up something oriental in costume, it would go 
far towards perfecting the objects of this journal — 
the public health. 

At the Hotel-Dieu, the great hospital at Paris, a 
young girl of eighteen, lately presented herself to 
M. Drescbet for his advice. — On the rie;ht side of 
her throat, she had a tumour of variable size, but 
never bigger than one^s fist: it reached from the 
collar bone as high as the thyroid cartilage, (called 
in common language Adam's apple:) when pressed 
downwards it wholly disappears, but returns as soon 
as the pressure is removed; it is indolent, soft, and 
elastic. It is observed to be largest when the chest 
is tightly heed in eorscte. In short, by placing the 
ear on it, the murmur of respiration can be heard 
in the tumour, which proves that a protrusion of the 
lungs has taken place; or in other words, that this 
poor girl has been laced so tightly that her lungs, 
having no longer sufficient space in their natural 
situation, are squeezed out of it, and are forcing 
their way up along her neck. — We often meet la- 
dies dressed so cruelly, that we wonder where their 
lunfs and liveca are gone to^ 



VIRGINIA TOBACCO TRADE. 

The following particulars relative to the tobacco 
trade in Virginia, we extract from the Report made 
by the Auditor of public accounts in that state. 
The amount received at the Trea- 
sury from inspectors of tobacco,and 
superintendents of public ware- 
houses, for duty and storage on to* 
bacco, from November, 1808, to 
October, 1839, waa 
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The receipts from October, 181S, to 
October, 1814. 

The highest amonnt In any one year 
was that received between October, 
1809, and Oetober, 1810, 

The receipts from Oetober, 1827, to 
October, 1828, 

Between Oct 1828, and Oct. ]829, 

The amount of warrants drawn upon 
the fund for public warehouses, from 
the 1st of Oct. 1808, to Oct. 1829, 

The highest amount drawn was In 
1812, 

The lowest amount drawn for was be* 
tween Oct. 1816, and Oct. 1817. 

The amount drawn from Oct. 1827, to 
Oct. 1828, 

The amount drawn from Oct. 1828, 
to Oct. 1829, 

The number of hhds. of tobacco on 
which duty has been paid in twen- 
ty-eight warehouses, from which rc^ 
turns have been received from Oct. 
1825, to 1829, 

The number from Oct 1825 to 1826, 

From 1828, to 18j29, 

The surplus remaining, of duties re- 
ceived in fifteen of these ware- 
houses in the same year, after pay- 
ing expenses, was 

The surplus remaining in the year 
from these, 1827, to 1828, 

From Oct 1827, to Oct 1828, 

The aggregate of charges made on 
the fund for public warehouses by 
the remaining 13 of the 28, in con- 
sequence of the receipts not being 
sufficient to pay expenses within 
the same years. 



615 89 
742 OS 



28,178 78 

16,412 86 
14,825 84 



63,229 05 

9,051 97 

S70 66 

985 63 

598 23 



elastic fluids that are more or less lucid and trans* 
parent; that, as in the clouds belonging to the at* 
mosphere itself, so we may suppose that. In the 
vast atmosphere of the sun, similar decompositions 
may take place, but with this difference, that the 
decompositions of the elastic fluids of the sun, are 
of a phosphoric nature, and are attended by lucid 
appearances, by giving ought light." The body of 
the sun, he considers as hidden generally from us, 
by means of this luminous atmosphere; but what 
are called the nacluce or spots on the sun, are real 
openings in this atmosphere, through which the 
opake body of the sun becomes visible; itself is not 
fiery nor hot, but is the instrument which God de- 
signed to act on the caloric or latent heat; and that 
heat is only produced by the solar light acting 
upon and combining with the caloric or matter of 
fire contained in the air, and other substances 
which are heated bv it 



152,098 00 
36,586 00 
34,359 00 



44,788 15 

13,924 37 
9,196 04 



2,693 66 



OF THIC SUN. 

On the nature of the sun (here have been vari- 
ous conjectures. It was long thoug;ht that ho was 
a vast glube of fire, 1,384,402 times larger than 
the earth; and that he was continually emitting 
from his body innumerable n;iHions of fiery parti- 
cles, which being extremely divided answered for 
the purpose of light and heat without occasioningany 
ignition or burning, except when collected in the 
focus of H convex lens, or burning-glass. Against 
this opinion, however, many serious and weighty 
objections have been made, and it has been so 
pressed with difliculties, that philosophers, have 
been obliged to look for a theory less repugnant to 
nature and probability. Dr. HerschePs discoveries, 
by means of his immensely magnifying telescope, 
have, by the general consent of philosophers, ad- 
ded a new habitablu world to our system, which is 
the sun. Without stopping to enter into a detail, 
which would be improper here, it is sufficient to 
say, that these discoveries tend to prove, that what 
. we call the sun is only the atOMspbere of that lu- 
[minary; "that this atnesphere consiate of various 



OF THE MOON. 

There is scarcely any doubt reoHiinioe in tiie 
philosophical world, that the moon is a habiteble 
globe. The most accurate observations that have 
been made with the most powerful telescopes, have 
confirmed the opinion. The moon seems, in al- 
most everv respect, to be a body similar to oir 
earth, to have its surface diversified by bill aod 
dale, mountains and valleys, rivers, lakes and seas. 

There is the fullest evidence that our earth 
serves as a moon to the moon herself, differing on- 
ly in this, that the earth's surface is thirteen tines 
larger than the moon's, so the moon receives from 
the earth a light thirteen times greater in splendor 
than that which she imparts to tis; and by a vtry 
correct analogy, we are led to infer, that all the 
planets, and their satellites, or attendant moons, are 
mbabited; for matter seems only to exist for the 
sake of intelligent beings. 

OF THE STAkS. 

The stars, in general, are considered to be sans, 
similar to that in our system; each havinji an ap- 
propriate number of pUnets moviog^ round it; and, 
that, as these stars are innumerable, consequently 
there are innumerable worlds, all dependent on 
the power, protection, and providence of God. 
Where the stars are in great abundance. Dr. Her- 
scbel suppoies they are pHmariei and eecanikriei; 
i. e. suns rcTolving about suns, as planets revolve 
about the sui in our system. He considers that 
this must bethe case in what is called the Milky 
Way; the stjrs being there in prodigious quantitv 
Of this he gves the following proofs. In August 
22, 1792, he found that in 41 minutes of time, no 
less than 258000 stars had passed through the fiehi 
of view iqhi telescope. What must God be, who 
has made, go'crns, and supports so many worldsl 

MiNKAi. Wealth of the West. 
A writer ii the Ohio State Journal mentions, 
that tron is iiund in great abundance in the lower 
section of tie Scioto Valley. On the waters of 
Bush creek, n Adams county, three blast fomaces 
are already n successful operation, at which up- 
wards of im tons of castings are made annuallv. 
The greateiportion of it is manufactured into bar 
iron, nails, Ic. at the iron forges on Paint creek. 
The iron ofthose forges is said to be equal to the 
best sample of Juniata or Swedish iron. Twenty 
years ago, le iron used in that neighborhood was 
brought frcn Western Pennsylvania, and sold at 
from 16 to 5 cents per lb. At this present time 
Scioto iron»f equal quality is retailing at 64 cents 
per lb. A umber of furnaces and forges are also 
in operation near the mouth of the Scioto river 
and highertip on the banks of the Ohio, near the 
jFVene^ Gmt, The ore is Ibund in abundance 
throughottthe whole regiot. 
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S7 Much at ha* been sutd about rail-roatls late- 
ly, tbe aubjecl U Tar froai being exhausted. Id fact 
1V0 appeal (o be just beginoiDg (o dUceru Ibe rari- 
«M modes and the extent to tthicb that polent 
•^nt is applicable to manufaetures and iranapor- 
talioD. From one of our must able, dUinleresled 
and public spiiiled tvrilers, on things at Datiooal 
concern, we have received an *'Essit oh Rul- 
B0*D9,''under Ibe signature o( HiuiLxon.lbe first 
part of wbicb is inserted in Ibis number. Ferhaps 
no one bad more (if as much) ageRcy than be in 
the present system of inlernal improvement, chief- 
ly b; canals, in Pennsylvania. Bui aa few improve- 
meuU can escape his observing and investigating 
mind, and as he measures the value of iDformalion 
only by its cooverlibility lo the happiness of socie- 
ty; inatead of pulling his lighls under a bushel, he 
■eods tbem forth gratuitously as "lamps to the feet" 
of the public. Apprehending now, that rail-roads 
may ad van I age ouily supersede canals, be disaemi- 
nalea, far and wide, accounts of recent ill ustratians 
to that effect in England; and does us, as on many 
former oceasiona, Ibe favour to furnish us with his 
Titm; which, if not always infallible, are inraria- 
tdy patriotic. In a letter he says, Ihal he regards 
Iheiate experiments with locomotive engines on 
tail-roads in England, as consliluting an era not 
less striking and important than Ibe invenlioa of 

By Governor Lincoln of Mass. a stalesmaD of 
inquisitive and enlarged mind, and liberal views, 
we have been favoured wiih the report of ibe com- 
tgillee Od Internal Improvement. Much of it con- 
sists of an account of the Baltimore and Ohio 
SaiUroad — its progress, prospects, Gic. Stc from 
which tbeir sirongest arguments are deduced 
ia favour of Ibe rail-road system. They acknow- 
lega ID tbe most grateful terms, the polileaess of 
tbeir reception by Ibe Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road company, and the fulness and value of Ihe ex- 
planations given by it on every puiol, inserting at 
length the answers of Col. Long to various questions 
iavolving the general principles of rail-road slruc- 
larei. These answers appear to us to be calculat- 
ed lo throw roucb useful light upon the subject, 
That sort of safe and enduring light which can 
ooly be the result of severe mathematical studies, 
and which must prove of great value in all under- 
takings of a simitar character. It gave us great 
pleasure lo see, Ibat gentlemen coining from a quar- 
ter of our country, distinguisbed like Boston as the 
test of science, and the theatre of ihe greatest sd- 
nncet in education, agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufaclures, were received in ihe way in which they 
tre wont to receive those who visit them ibr simi' 
objects. The birih place of Franklin and of tlj 
cock, of Warren and of Otis, of Adams and 
of Dexter, roust ever be the land of learning 
patriotism, — with her fine libraries and public 
schools — her great teachers to instruct, and her 
cammerce lo polish, her sons can rarely look to 
for infonnalion, or means lo accelerate public i 
terpritet; bul come when Ihey may, miy they c 
be received wilb Ihe courtesy and hospiUliiy that 
ebsraclerise a region orour country so highly cul- 
tivated in those arts and insiiiulioos that give com- 
Ibrt to life, and embellishment to society- 

C^Thb SuoaR Crop — A correspondent at 
tTraaUiu, Louisiana, under dale of January lOlh, 
ttritet lo Ihe Editor, that Ihe sugar crop Ihe past 
year wst misernble — not more than a third as 
uach IS Ibe year before— i. e- horn 30 lo 35,000 
bogabfiads. On two plantatioDt in his neigbbor- 



bood, where there were made upwards of four 
buDtlred hogsheads tbe year befare last, not two 
hundred wore made last year. Our correspondent 
with about lixly working hands, oiade 97 hogt- 
headt— "yet," says he, "they ifainic at tbe north we 
ire making fortune*." 

4> HoHTicDLTUBE. — Amongst Ihe •ariely of Jo- 
lications that go to shew the march of improve- 
ment, and tbe muUi plication of Ihe sources and 
neani of human comfort and subsislence, it is gra- 
iffing lo DOlico the increased number of associa- 
tions for introducing valuable seeds and plants, 
fruits and flowers from abroad; io other words the 
horticultural societies wbicb are farming in different 
parts of the United Slates. As might be expected, 
tbe spirit of amicable rivalry diffused by them bas 
already resulted in fino displays of all Ibe products 
of the garden and the nurtery. 

Our Baltimore market has been for years re- 
markable in respect to tbe excellence of comn 
vegetables, melons and celery, but deficieul 
fruits and flowers, with some very creditable i 
ccptions: but our excellence bas been Ihe fruit of 
seeds and skill brought by emigranis, in limes of 
revolution, from the West Indies, and to tbe very 
favourable soil of tbe Magothy river and Annapo* 
yet higher degree of improvement in every 
department of horlicullure, would be certainly and 
speedily developed by tbe establishment of a Hor- 
ticultural Society, instituting as it would do, peri- 
odical exhibitions at tbe market, or tbe exchange, 
of Ibe best specimens Ihat could be produced. It 
it not, in some sort, a reproach that no such socie- 
ty has been organized amongst us? Would not al- 
most every clliien be wilting lo contribute a mitej 
say ooB dollar per year, to sustain such an associa- 
lioni* Assuredly every loverof fine fruit and of good 
vegetables, lo say nolhing of amateurs of flowers, 
would derive an immediate equivalent from Ihe im- 
provement that would be quickly realised in tbe 

ipply of these articles. 

Nearly a column of a late number of Ihe Albany 
Argus, is filled wilb an account of Ihe various fruits 
and Sowers, exhibited Ibere under Ihe auspices of a 
horticultural society, which seems lo hare pursued 
its useful objects with a zeal as laudable as it bas 
been eflicienl— we have room ooly for Ihe following 
ex [reels. 

AlBXST IIonTICULTDKaL SOOISTT. 

society was organized during the autumn 
of 1838, since which time il hat been lo successful 
operalion. Though it had to contend wiifa many 
jnard circumstances, incident lo the infaacy of 
institution of Ibis kind; its Influence apon Ihe 
slate of horticulture in this city and iti vicinity is 
already appareni.— It is confidently believed that an 
increase of efl'ort on the part of tbe members, will 
lead lo still further improvement in this inlerrsling 
branch of induslry. The following abstract of Ihe 
proceedings of Ihe inepecling commitlee of the last 
year, is offered with a view of directing the atlen- 
Ijon of Ibe public to the objeela for which this eo- 
ciely was formed. 

Tbe inspecting commitlee were charged with the 
examination of tbe various articles presented for 
premiums, for wbicb purpose they held meetings on 
tbe 2d and 41b Tuesday of each month, from April 
to Oclober inclusive- Tbe following articles were 
exhibited at these meetings as designated. 

JpriI95ih. — An exhibition of green-house pis nls 
and Bowers was made In the hall of Ihe academy 
by Mr. Wilaoa, Mr. Wilcox and several ladies of 
Ihe city. — Fine blanched rhubarb, three feet in 
length, was also presented b; Mr. Buel. 

Jmu 30th.— Extiibition in the hall of tbe academy. 
I Seventy varieties of hardy roses, embracing the 
white and red most, and almost every shade of co- 
I lour, from what arc termed the black, to ibe chaste 



unique, or white provenee; and three splendid bo- 
(lueta of flowers from tbe Albany nursery — Meun. 
Buel and fyilion. 

Eight torts of carnations, Rosa robifolia, Rbodo- 
dendren maximum, Spigelia inarilandicB,Bod a va- 
-""'" of olber flowers— -Jfr. Wihon, 

'y ISIh — Gooteberrtet, (13 of which weighed 
5 ounces;) red currants, (II bunches weighing 4 
ounces;) red Antwerp raspberries, and a large and 
splendid boquel; cODsisling of double hollyhocks of 
various colours, double flowered pomegranates, fcc. 
&c. from Ibe garden of GeD< Van Rensselaer, sen. — 
by Mr. Ckwnriile. 

JufifQSfh,— Cabbage, weighing^t pounds; 6 beets 
weighing 9 pounds; 8 onions 21 pounds; fUll grown 
peppers and several other culinary veEetabTes, in 
fine perfection, raised wilhoul artificial heal- by 
J»/r. S. Stafford. 

From thegarden of Gen. Van Rensselaer, an ear- 
ly Mancheiter cabbage, weighing Sj pounds a tuoi- 
mer squash 4 pounds, and a new tpeciei of Uud- 

Double and perrenial tun flowert, Dalura arbo- 
rea, and a variety of China and hardy moalhly 
rotes, from tbe Albany nursery- JUenrs. Butl laut 
fViUon- 

Sq 

follot 



Two clusters of tbe native Isabella grapes, weigh- 
ingS and 7 ounces-J«r. R. JIf. Metgt. 

Two fine musk melons — Jl/r. Robinim. 

A fine water melon; four red onions weighing 2 
lbs. 3 OE.; 4 white onions weighing 3 lbs, and a 
buncb of 10 rools of salsify or vegetable oyster, of 
remarkable size— JUr. J, Godfrey. 

Septembtr 2'2d.~& splendid collection of peaehei 
of Ihe finest kinds, trom the garden of Mr. J, 
Thompioo, of Catskill; tbe Wellingion and Dorn- 
lon pippin, (rora ibo garden of ibe Rev. J. Pren- 
tice, of Atbent — JIfr. Bnel. 

A bouquet of various flowers; several varietiei of 
apples; a Minorca melon, Stc.—Mr. SJingerland. 

Four beads of brucoli, weighing from 21 to 4i 
lbs.— JWr. Wition. 

A beet weighing 1 1 1 lbs — Mr. Umeoek. 

Oetober^Oth — Double purple jacohea; pyrat; ja- 
ponies, in full flower, from open ground; monthly 
and trumpet honey suckles, roses, be., and sundry 

gelab let, from ibe Albany nursery. 

Agreeably to Ihe recommendations of tbe intpeel- 

g commitlee, premiums were awarded by the so- 
ciety lo Ibe following geollemen. 

Judge Buel, Barent Bleecker, Isaac DennistoD, 
D. B. Slingerland, E. C. Delavan, C. N. BeuMol, 
P. Clsrk, John N. Quackenbush. R. M. Meigt.J. 
Wilson, G. Wilcoi, Thot. Dowling, G. Cbanuid* 
and D Robinsoo- 

A number of Ihe above genllemen remitted their 
premiums, for Ihe benefit of tbe society's fond, and 
for Ihe purpose of procuring drawings and paint- 
ings of Ihe more superior fruit Ihat shall be exhibit- 
ed at Ihe slated meetings for the nest season. 

Latest Po&Eion Nbws. 
By Ihe Hannibtl at New Fork, London papers 
e received to the 3d January. The weather was 
very cold in England, and Ibe oarigation of tbe 
■^■--mes closed by ice. In Scotland Ibe roadi 
almost impassable. In consequence of Ihe great 
depth of snow. The thermometer had been at low- 
as 2-1° below zero, at Paris. Tbe Dutch papers up 
lo Ihe SOth of December, speak of Ihe extreme se- 
verity of the weather; most of Ibe rivert were frozen 
over, and heavy snow had retarded Ihe progress of 
tbe ttage; the mail coaches were compclbKl |o um 
6, 8, and eveii IS borses. 
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Thare ii no (wlilical n«»* bf thia irriTal, or an; 
conicquenee to our nadtrt. Prince Leopold of 
Saie Cobourf;, it vu earrently repoMed, would be 
railed to tbe throne or Greece. 

Don Miguel but «enl a'abip load ot hi* diiaffected 
■ubjecli inloeiilein Afrieai and bat tinceinprUon- 
ed a great number more, at the momeoi when ibey 
were embarking for tolunlarj esUe lo tbe islanil of 
Tercel ra. 
From the t-onJoa JfeiB Price Current qf Dee. 99. 
LoMDOM Mabkzt. 

Cotloa. lliB Collon market ia withoat farisk- 
neu; the purchaaes Tor the week ending last dikM, 
nre quile in com id era ble. 1760 Sural, 3t a 31; 
100 Bengal 3^ a 3 S-S. There are raore inquiriea 
after Gallon; all the aalei vre bare enumeriileil 
were effected on Saturday and jeaterday. 
Thb MAaiSTi. 

Tbe LirerpDol dates are to the 1*1 January. The 
■lock ofCollon on tbe SIst orDeeemtwr.wat 303,000 
bales — Ihli waa a larger amount Than wai expect 
ed; the market naa ralher flat during the anernoon 
otibeSlst. 

Liverpool, Dte. S8. 

Collon— The lalea of cotton to-day amount lo 
S3,(XI0 bale*, at rull* l-8d per lb. advance on hn 
Tueadays price*. Ine bolder* appear lo hold for 
a furtiier advance. 

iMtrpcd, Dee. 31 

Slock of Cotton at Uverpool at tbo cloae of the 
year* 1898 and 1839. 



Pricet Cvrrmt tn Philadelphia, Jaavary 95. 
Btrt-uaz, yelloT — .a.M; fitani, bushel fl.OO a I.IS, 
Sc^', mesi IDa 10.50, primes aS.OO, cBrgo7;BuU<r, No 
I, . 8a-, No.!, e. a-; CoUon.NeirOrleRna .lOla.ltl; 
Upland 10. a. Ill, Tennessee H a .lOf, Alabama a| i 
Di; FmOuTi, South. .S3 a.S4, West. .31 a.SI; f1«x.7i 
i.B. F[<Hir,iap.t.aOi Sne.l.llta — ;RjgS.tSa3.tG; 

:orn meal, hds. 11.00 a , bts. aS.Ofii; FUxtid. 

-.iiTt lO.OO; bu. 1.3Da ; Or«n,— Wheat Sfi a it— 

it^e.60 a.Gt, Corol. c. vbite, .3ea.S8,l. c. ye]low,.se 
a .40, u. o. round, .40 a .44; Oats .» a .30, Barley, Fa. 

.41 a.&O; do. East. a.—; black-e;ed Peas .40 a, SO 

JJomi, Jenej .3 a. 10, Virginia .B a .9, Wetlern .7^ a.Si 
Htmp, IIO a Hi; Lord, .b a .61 ; Oil, linseed, 68 aSI-, Perk; 

meas, lt.»a , piime lO.SOa 1 1 ; cargo 9.00 a 9.50, 

Aitt.I.BOaS.Ifii Tot aecs. Kentucky .fia .7, Vtr. ,4ia.-I; 
irwl.eoaimon washed Ih. .13 a .11, halfblood .I8a . — ; 
I blood IS a .St; QD- 
cording to quality. 
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1858. 


1839. 


From (be U. State*, 


IM 170 bap 


9&600 bag! 
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Demarara, 


1.300 


450 


BarbaHoe*. 


400 


1,660 


Com.W.lodi 


, 820 


100 


Eeypliao, 


34.930 


1S.9D0 


Sural. 


7.530 




Dengal, 


4.540 




All other kinds, 


5SI0 


3050 




395.470 


303.850 


Lea* on hand at present 




93.320 



cheaper. At Ibis abateiDent both the town and 
country miller* purchased freely, and the trautac- 
lion* were lo such an extent at lo coniidetably re- 
llere the market. Import of grain into Lirerpool 
for the week ending December 98: Wheat, 6,695 
qn; oats, 16,200 qrs; barley, SCO qrs; flour, Irish 
£tc., 1,505 sacks; oalmeal, 1,487 load*. Exported: 
lS7 qrs. of oats and 515 bri* ofBour. 
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urday 6 

iday, 7 

Munday, 8 

TuMday 9 

WcdneBday,.. 10 

ThitrBday, 11 

Friday, 18 



TO MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS. 

NaTHunEL F. WiLuma tenders his aervices to fail 

friends and the public, to transact business on commi»' 

sion, and reipectTulty refers to the gentlemen named 

below, for his qualifications. 

RarEBiHCES. 

""■ KS'hS't }s— »0,™.,>,JfJ. 

" John Forsjlb, SmolDr in Congrsn, yrom Gu. 

" Daniel Webster, StnMiorinCi>ngTca,jTomMati, 

" Lewis Williams, Stpmuil. in Cong. /rom Jf. C. 

" Warren K. Daris, R^iraent, in Cang.Jrom S. C. 
Messrs. Macdonsld b Itidgely, I 
William Lorman, Esq. 
Luke Tieroao, Esq. 
Isaac McKim, Esq. 

FOnierf t, 1830. 



This table tuggesia sereral Important contldera- 
tioor; first, the surprising eiient of the imports 
lion, when, afler sale, of 15,000 bags or upwards i 
week, that bava been going for aome time, Ihert 
should still remain above 300,000 untold; neat tbi 
Insignificance of the supplies from our West India 
Colonies, and the magnitude of those frooi the 
United State* and Brazil. Of collon from India 
Ihe quantity on hand does not bear a fair propor- 
tion 10 the average supplies, Ihe heavy losses iut- 
lained since I&J6 having lessened last year's im- 
port* from thai country. Of Eirypliiin coltnn the 
BUpply has not of lale been so grcxl as in lSi5; bul 
lower Egypt being a conlinued level, and easily ir- 
rigated, eeems very well adapted for Ihe culture of 
ibia plant; labour also is considerably ehunper 
there than in Braail or Ihe United States. 

Lwerpool Com £xehange. Dee. 10. 
The heavy importations of Irish grain noted in 
our last, were considerably xngmenled in the enrly 
part of the week hy further Ittrge supptie* from the 
same country, snd Ihe undtrmeniioned list ethil>il9 
n good weekly import. The deliveries of Eiigli^b 
wheal by Ihe neighbouring farmers were, hovievnr, 
much lighter than previously; and llie last tivn or 
three days, owing lo adverse winds, the arrival? 
bare been very limiled. — Though our granary .- lock; 
■re to very lipiht, no< exceeding M.OOO qrs. of kvbeul, 
ud 10,000 qrs. of oats, tbe importers cominiie 
nsutlly avrrte lo store, and nearly Ihe whole of Ihe 
late arrivals have been pressed for sale; the i 
^oence vni a further email reduction in the value 
id" the principal 'articles of the trade. Wheat 
on Saturday id lo 3d, and oat* Id lo Id per busbel 



HBRBEMONT'S MADERIA. 

Cuttings of thia valuable Grape can be had by apply- 
ing lo tbe aubscriber, at whose residence It may be seen, 
the coming season, in great perfection. To facilitate the 
Bxtensive culture of the vine, Mr. Herbemont has com- 
ntenced a nursery on a large scale, and will have for 
sale, nest winter, some Ihousaods of vines of the finest 
kinds, both for wine and for the table. These may be 
ohtainod through the same agency, at rates that will 
fully cover expenses, and no more. The disappoint- 
ments so onen and so justly complained of, when fruit 
is obtained from a distance, can hardly occur io thia 
G. FITZHUGH, Jr. 
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10 34 
10 36 



Hood— Full Hoon, Tth, 3h. 04m. Even. 
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CoTTtetidfer lis JmirieaA Fanur. 
BiLrmoaE MtiaaT*.— The harbour being ckaed 
Iih ice, there is tittle business doing. Howard street 
>iir from wagoni is selling at |4.I&— tew if ; ny s^ 
urn stores, and our auoUlion maybe conaidered ma- 
lal. There is liltle doing in grain; beef u mora brisk 
. last week's rates. The seoion for drove pork ii near- 
over, the last sda we heard of was at f5. 
Tobacco. —Seconds, as In quality, 4.00 • e.OO; d«. 
((round leaf, S.OD a IS.OO.—Crop, common red, 4.00t 
&,00; brown and red 6.00 a 7,00; Sue red, 8.00 a ISXHl; 
wiuppery, suitable for segars, 7.00 b 11.00; yellow lad 
red, 10.00 b 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a tt.OO.~-rine yellow, 
■>iM a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00. — BappabaiiBOck, 
3.b0 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4.60 a 7.00. The iospei- 
liuns of the week comprise I77h^gBheadB Marylanil, 
12 hbd* Virginia; 10 hhds Ohio and 4 hbda Pamuyl- 
vauia.— Total 103 hhds. 

Ftona-beslwbite wheat family, ft. 15 a 8.11— ta- 
per. Howard it. «.371 a oi^ nllli, 4.00)— Suf 

(lUshBDQt, . CoKM MaaL, bbl. ~^ • t.U— Gaani, 

IibhI red wheat, .IS a .80; best white do. .10 m .St; 
urdinsrylogaod,.8Da. .70— CoHW, old white, .38 a St; 
yd. .40a—; new.40a— Rtb, .4Ba48: 0*rB,.Sl a.SS; 
BciKS, BO a 1.00— Paas, .6G Clovkb laaii, 6.00 akU 

—TiBOTHv, *.60 — OacBiRD GaASB,t.OO Herd's, 

— ■ I.fiO — Lucerne .37] a .60 lb. — Baklbt,— ^Fiaa- 
sbbd, 10.8 l.lil-CoTTOH, Vir. .9|a.I0|Letl. .Ua.lS 
— AlBb..))a.n— Tenn. .9^ ■ . lO-N. Car. .Si a.lt— 
Geo. .9 a .10— Wuisaav, hhda. Itt p. .*) ■ .IH; in bbls. 
.■iSi ■ !S— Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .11 ■ .lt_ 
waahed,.l3a.l0— ^rossed,.10a.tt— tbres-qaartar,.I6 
B. 30— fall do. .30 a .SB, accord'gtoqual.— HBNr,Bus*ia, 
ton,|IIG a SIO»Country,dew-rotled, IfOa 140— water* 
rotted, I70a 190— FisB, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbL 
i.bO; do. trimmed, E. SO— North Carolina, No. I, — * 
5. SO — Herrings, Susquehanna No. I, bbt. S.76 •— _; 

Mackerel, No. 1 , e.OO ■ No. t, S.Slf a —No. S, 

:i.-:6 a S.7S— BicoH, han*, Belt, cured, .• • .9^— Pea- 
thars, .SOiSI^Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, b.OW 
ground, 1 .15 bbl — Prime Beef on the hoof, .4.00 a 4.50 
—Pork on the hoof, 4.7S a 5 00— Fine Wood, by the 
-issel load, 1.75— Oak Wood, S.7&— Hickory, S.BO 



CLOVER SEED. tc. 

The subscriber ha* on hand for sale ISO bushels of 
Clover Seed, the grealer part of which is very superior, 
weighing 63 lbs. to the bushel. Also, Orchard Graas 
Seed of fine quahty. Likewise, 500 bushels of Northern 
Potatoes, Whites, Blues and Mercers, for seed. 

A general assortment of tbe Messrs. Landreth "a su- 
perior Garden Seeds, which he will furnish at whole- 
sale or retail. Can alio furnish to order. Fruit and 
other Trees, Plants and Bulbous Roots from the Messrs. 
Lsndreth's Nursery. He has likewise on hand, his 
usual supply of Agricultural Implements, which, he 
trusts, are too well known and apprecialcd to require 
recommending. He baa lately become tbo Agent for 
Messrs. A. H. k L. Rebini' Corn Planter, which is cal- 
culated for planting various kinds of seeds. Ha is alio 
invested with the power lo dispose of tbe patent right 
for the Cora Planter in any part of this State and East 
VirgBiik. All communication* by mail (not orders) 
mnit fo vatt paid, and they will reeeive Immediate at- 
■ -*— JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

No. S8, west Pratt street. 
Between Charlet Bod Hanover alreeu. 
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(Prom Loudon'i Encjo. of Agriculture.) 
Or TBI MinABtMBHT or Lin 
DHDBt Gmam. 
In ever; conntr)* by Tar tht greater proportion <^ 
pcreMMoJ grati landi U tht work of nature,- and it n 
not till an advanced period in th« proemi or api- 
tulture Ihal much allealioD ia paid to Ibeir manage- 
ment. But a> (he eilension of tillage, planting, and 
the Tormatiou of paika and ^ardena, limiti tbe range 
of Ibe domeilic animali, Iheir food becomea more 
Taluable; and it then becomes an object to increaae 
it hj ibe culture uf rooia and artifiuitil herbage on 
wiue land*, and by Ibe improved managsmenl of 
tbe tpoiilanrous prodiirtions of otberB. In a highly 
culliratril country like Britain, iberefore, tbOM 
land* retained in grasa either arc, or ought to be, 
inch ■« are more valuable'lo the owner* in that 
«1ite than (hey would be in any other. Such land* 
naturally diride theroielrea into (no claHea: IhoH 
which are Gl either for mowing or paiture; and iboM 
which are fit for pasture only. 
Ptnunial Grot* Land* 



* fit for 



Under tkt term muidou, we include all such land 
at i» kepi under ^n^t ehieOy for tbe sake of a bay 
crop, though occaiionally, and Bl particular icaaoni 
of Ihe year, it may be depastured by the doroettic 
animali; and we usually include under this term 
the notion of n greater degree of moisture in Ibo 
soil, than would be thought desirable either for per- 
manent pasture or lands in tillage. Where bay it in 
fioat demand, at near large townt, and especially 
if a good tystem of cropping be but little under- 
■(ood, a great deal of arable land may be teen ap- 
propriati^ to hay-cropa; but the most Talaable 
vieadowt are tucb at are either naturally ralkei 
moist, or that are rendered i>o by roeana of irrigstMn. 
There are Ihree deacripliont of these meadowr, on 
Ibe b«nkt of ttrearas and ri*ers; on the upkndi, oi 
nwraolsTaled granods; and bog-meadowa; and each 
of Ibete kinds may be tloclied wilb graaset aither 
naiorally or by art, and may be irrigated bj- one or 
oiher of the different wtiering procestet already de- 
scribed. 

Awfr-mtorfotM, or Iboie which are liloaled in the 
bollufD* of valleyt, are in general by far the icoat 
nluabte. They are Ibe most produetiTc of gfaia 
and hay, yielding sustenance for cattle Ibroagh tbe 
summer and the winter, atid producing an efeflait- 
ing louice of manure for Ihe improvement if the 
adjoining landa. The aoil is deep and coimiODiy 
allDvial, baving been deposited by water, or<vashea 
down from Ibe adjoiniog eminencea; Ibe sirfnee is 
eren from the same chubp; and, what is a conside- 
rable importance, baa a gradual declivilyor aurface- 
drainaee to tbe river or alrram, which nlmost inva- 
riably flows in Ihe lowest part of evfy valley, and 
which ia essential lo this descripli'n of meadow. 
Tbe principal defecla to which surO landa are liable 
are,theoozin([out of springs IfWsrds tbeir junc- 
tion with the riaing lands, and lie inundations of Ibe 
river or sirearn. Tbe formerevil it lo be remedi- 1 
ed by under-draining, and tH latter by embanking, i 
Such meadowi are Reneralt stocked with the beat 
grasses; ai.d ihpir tullurt cnnaists of little more | 
than forminc and keepiiK open a sufficient number , 
of tiirface-Kulleri or fKrows to carry otT the rain- 1 
water-, roolin^out sud-lnriaorriinhetor bed grastet 
and herbage, BS mayoccasion^lly appear, destroy- 
ing moles, and apre.ding Iheearlh they throw up; 
removing heavy tuck whenever Iheir feet poach the 
turface; shnllinj "p, bush-barrowing, and rolling 
at the commen.;emenI of (he growing aeaaon; and 
jmally to adjuitinic tbe mowing and jtstluring at to 
keep the laml in good heart without laying OD na- 
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n* matt raUtfU* itodotw far trrigalkm are of 
(hit deicriplion; Ihe oeeeattry drains and other 
work* are eieeuled with greater care, and with leas 
eipense, and tbe management, at we have teen, is 
also eomparalitely easier than in watering tloping 

Upland meodoiN, or mowing lands, are ne>t in 
value (o those of valleys. Tbe soil ia either natu- 
rally good, and well adapted for grata, or, if inferior 
by nature. It it to lilualed aa to admit of enriching 
it by ample luppliea of manure. Of tbi* last de- 
•criplion are the upland meadows, or hay lands of 
Uiddletet; which, though on the moat tenacious, 
and often atony clayt.are yel, by the abundancn of 
manure obtained Irom the metropolia, rendered as 
produelive at Ihe best upland soils employed as bay 
lands. The roots of perennial gratsea, whether 
fibrous or creeping, never airike deep into the soil, 
and thus deriving tbeir nouriahment cbieHy from ibe 
lurface top dreaaings of well-rotted roinure repeat- 
ed 00 the same 6eld for ccntiiriea, forms at last a 
(bin black alraluni among the roola of Ibe grata, 
which produces Ihe most lux uri out cropi. 

n« etUlvrt of tq^mid meadowi requires more at- 
lention and expense than tboae of valleyr; being 
more difficult to drain, and requiring regular aup- 
pliei of manure- The irregular surface of uplands 
IS apt either to contain tpringt or to ttagnatn Ibe 
surface water; Ihe 6r*t produces marsh plants and 
coarte herbage, and the latter destroy* or weakens 
wbalever is growing on the turface, and encourages 
■he growth of mott. Both evila are to be remedied 
by Ibe obvious retourcet of drainage. Mots is a 
very common enemy to grass lands, and ia only to 
be effecloally destroyed by rich dressings of ma- 
nure. Rolling, and lop-dresaings of lime and salt, 
have been recommended for destroying it; but there 
it no mode by which it can be tubdued and kepi 
under, but by adding tirengib lo tbe grats ph 
and Ibereby enabling them lo suffocate their 
my. Most it never found on rich lands unless they 
ace completely thaded by Ireet. Betides mole-hills, 
upland meadowt, when oeglecled, are frequently 
troubled with tntt, which form heaps or hillocka of 
grass and earth, more injurioutand raoredifBculI tr 
get quit of than tiiose of molee. The mode of Isk- 
ing molea it a timple operation, and will be describ- 
ed in Ihe proper place: that of destroying anit is 
more complicated and tedious, and being peculii 
lo grass lands, shall here be deaeribed. 

int'hiUt, or habilatioiu, are injurioot to meadow 
landa, by depriving Ihe farmer of a crop in propor- 
tion to the lurfiice they occupy, and by interfering 
with the operations of rolling and mowing. Tbey 
coniittof little eminences, composed of small ptr- 
ticlet of sand or etrtb, lightly and artfully laid to- 
gether, whicb may orten be computed at a tenth 
part, or more, of old grass lands. And in aom 
placet, where negligence bat suffered them lo mul 
liply,Bimoat half of it hta been rendered utelesi 
tbe bills standing as thick together as grass-cock 
in a hay Geld: and wbtl ia very surprising. Ibis in 
dolcRCe it defended by tome, who affirm, that the 
area or siiperfices of their land is thereby increaaed; 
whereat it is well known that very lillle or no grasa 
ever grows Ibereoo, and, therefore, if Ihe turface 
be increased, Ihe produce is proportion ably de- 

/u order lo rcinatit onl-htUa, and deslioy the in- 
sects, it baa hern a custom in some placet, at Ihe 
beginning of winter, and often when the wealhei 
was not very cold, to dig up the anl-hilla three oi 
four inches below Ibe surface of Ihe ground, and 
then lo cut them in pieces, and scalier Ihefragmenli 
about: but tbia practice only diaaeminates Ibe anta, 
inttend of dralroying them,HS they hide Ihemaelrcf 
among Ihe routs or Ihe grnas for a lillle timci and 
Iheo collect themselvca together again upon any lit- 
tle eminence, of which there are great number* 
ready for Ibeir purpose, tucb u Ibe circular ridgea 



round Ihe boltowt where the hill tltwd before. It 
I, therefore, a much better method to cql the hilli 
nlirely off, rather lower than the turface of Ibe 
md, and (o let them He whole at a little distance, 
'ith their bottom upwards: by tbit means the aitta 
which are known to be very lenaciout of Iheir 
abodea, conlinne in Ibeir habitalioni until Ihe rains, 
by running inio Ihrir holes of communication, and 
alagnating in Ihe hollows formed by Ihe remomi of 
Ihe hills, and Ibe frosts which now readily penetrate, 
destroy them. If a lillle soot were thrown on Ihe 
places, and wished in with Ihe rains, II would pro- 
bably contribaie greatly lo the intended etTert. Tbe 
hilla, when rtndered mellow by the frott, may he 
broken and 4iipersed about Ihe land. By Ihit 
method at culling Ihe hills, one other advantage ia 
gained; the lan<l toon becomes even and fit for mow- 
nd the IRIle eminences being removed, the in- 
are eipiAed to Ibe wet, which is very disagree- 
ind destructive to them- It would, pernapt, 
bea better prtetice than that of suffering Ibe hill* 
to remain ol Ihe ground, lo collect tba pari* of 
them which lave been pared off into a heap, in 
some eonvenitnt place, and then form them into a 
impost, by Bixing a portion of quick-lime with 
em. ]n wet weather theae insecit are apt to ae- 
imulate heap* of sandy particlea among the grati, 
lied by labonrert sprout-bills, which quickly lake 
off Ibe edge ttf the scythe. These hill*, which are 
very light and compressible, may be conveniently 
removed by frequent heavy rolling. 

Ia the JforfoUt mode of eidting and 6iimin|r ant- 
hilb, the process ia, lo cut Ihem up with a heart- 
ahaped sharp ipade or shovel, in irregular lumptof 
from ten to Sneen iochea in diameter, and from Iwo 
I thick. Theae are lo be turned 
Ihe graa* aide downwardt. until the mould-side it 
Iboiougbly dry, and then lo be tet the gnis side 
ilwaKit, ui)lilthev are dry enough to bum. The 
'B may be kindled wilh brushwood, and kept 
smolbering,liy laying Ihe sods or lump* on gradu- 
ally, aa tbe fire breaks out, until ten or firteen loads 
of Bthct arn raised in ooe heap, which the work- 
men forBaetly completed for a shilling or eigbiecn 
pence eaei) load of asbea. Tbe places from whieb 
the hills have been removed may be town with 
grast-seeds. Besides the destruction of Ihe anta, 
thia is a ready, though by no mean* an economical 
way of raising manure, and in some cases ought not 
Id be neglected, on grtiunda where such a process 
is required. On some soil* aahei are found in them- 
selves an eieelleDl luanure; and, perbapa, general- 
ly, ashes raised in this way, would be found highly 
advanlageou* at boltomiogt for farm-yardt and 
dunghillt. 

Where gran Jorula art wif^eiaUly roJM wilh a 
heavy roller once or oflenei every year, no ani hillt 
will ever be formed greater than the roller can 
coropreti, and contequenlly no injury will be tat- 
lained. In Ihi*. aa in mo*l olber casei of diaeaae, 
proper regimen it Ihe best cure. In domestic econ- 
omy, vtriuua directiona are given for destroying 
bugs, lice, and other vermin; but who ever had any 
to detlroy, who attended properly lo eleanlmeaa? 

37ie naface ^ torn* groat lands that have been Umg 
rolled are apt to get into that tenacious atate deno- 
minated hide bowiid. When Ibia it the caie, scari- 
fying Ibe turf with a plough, conaisling only of 
coulters, or harrow-teeth, ao that the whole surface 
may be col oi lorn, is lo be rerominendad. That 
tenacioui stale, rolling lend* lo increase; wherea*. 
by BcariCying, tbe aarface i* loo!<ened, and Ihe roots 
acquire new means of improved vegetation. Thit 
operation scemi parliciihrly useful, when it pre- 
cedes the manuring. When hay land of a reten- 
tive quality ia pastured by cattle or horses in wet 
seasons, it receives much injury from Ibeir feet, and 
becomes what ia technically called poached. Every 
step they luke, leaves an impression, which rain fills 
Ibe bole al 



with Mater, aod then tbe h 



which n 
e ataodt full like a cup. 
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Tbii waloeti dettroy» the harbiga, not cmlj in the 
hole, but tbat alao which lurrouadi it, while at ilje 
aftina time the roott or iba greiiet, at well as Ihe 
grauod, are chilled and injured. No good farraer, 
Uiererore, will permit anj ca tile to Ml a foot on such 
land id wet wealber, and few during the winter 
moDlha, OD anj con« id e ration. Sheep are gencrE\l- 
If allowed to pasture on jouog gratie* in diy 
wealhei, TroTD the end of autumn to the begi-nnint; 
of Msrcb; tbej are then remored, and it rarclj' 
happen! thatanj animal it Admitted till Ihe we^iliec 
be dry, and the aurface so Srm aalo bear Ibeii pres- 
iure, witbout beini; poached or injured. 

lo manuring upland meadotBi, the aeaaon, the sort, 
Ihe quantity, and the frequeocj' of application are 
to be conaidered. 



RED CARROT. 

PhUadtlpAia, Fdinury IH, USO. 
J. S. 3UKHKK, Ea«. 

Su-,— Although I do not tblnlc Ibe following re- 
marks are eiacll; appropriate lo the intent ofyuui 
taagasine, jet ihej maj not be conaidered enlirel)' 
out of place. 

Having Tor several years associated more or hn 
with English agriculturists, t hare been Treqiienll} 
inrormedbj them, of (he various uses and valiiabJE 
propertiei of the common red carrot; a i'egi?1abl€ 
well known to ever; family, but almost wholly un- 
known as applicable to other important purposes iti 
this eouotrj. 

The first trial 1 made with tbem as food for hartcs, 
lome year* back induced me to use them regu- 
l«rly ever since; experience therefore, has confirm 
ed me in the opinion, that of all the tribe of v^ge- 
labtei jet known, there is nothing comparable to [be 

In the spring of IS3S, I rented about Iheji/lh of 
an acre of ground, — it h»d been previously 
nured and plougbed — on which I aowed Ihe or 
carrot seed; owing lo a dry and cold apeil of 
weather they did not come up so ioon as they 
ought to have done, and the con tmued drDUghl when 
Ifaey did come op, retarded (heir growth maierial- 
ly; it waa not till midsummer lh«y were refreshed 
by continued ihowers, and assumed a luiuriant t 
pearance. In the course of the season tbey wi 
weeded three times and ploughed once; the beg 
ning of November tbey were ploughed u|.i a 
yielded ninety buMkelt. 

A friend of mine raised from one third of 
■ere this season 300 bushels,— his land waa of bad 
quality — a stiff clayey loam, which bad been previ 
ously in grass and become a bard sod; with his ac 
caltomed good manngemenl and attention to lier|] 
ing down all weeds by means of a plough, I nhollj' 
attribute his success; had my land been ploughed 
and managed as well as his, I should doubtlesB h» 
had one hvfuJredimff/DrtyfruiAcIt owing to its beti 

The expense attending the cultivation of an ac 
of carrots would be 15 dollars, an average crop 500 
bushels, making the first cost equal In three c 
per buihel. Those who have large stocks of k; 
might be enabled (o beep such slocks wilhout 
pense in good order throughout the winter, .... 
good farms depend nearly as much upon Ihe effect 
of good keep, as the result of good breeding. 

An erroneous opinion prevails that horses areni 
fund of carrots, i( may doubtless be so in some rai 
iniilances. In this ease they .should be fed tparint 
ly at first, and a fondness inevitably follows, 
have frequently endeavoured to discover whelhi 
they did not prefer Ihem la oats and corn, bow< 
ver by giving ibe three at once, tbey would eat i 
each allernately wilbout appearing to shotv ar 
preference. 

From repeated axperimeola I bare eilimaled 



bushel of carrots at least equal lo a bushel of oats, 
and am not certain they are not equal lo a bushel 
and a half; their proportion of nutritive matter baa 
been accurately ascertained, and found lo eaceed 
(hat of almost any other vegetable. 

in recommending to the public Ihe cultivation 
and use of this valuable root, 1 can have no sinister 
motive, but I will venture to affirm, that those who 
will give it a trial, will not be disappointed io its 
Tects. 

The great variety of disorder* to which horses 

'e subject, arise chieS^ from high feeding and the 
want of regular exercise, — how admirably calcu- 
lated then is the carrot as a wholesome and medi- 
cinal food, improving the wind, genlJy opaning the 
bowels, preserving the feet from fever, (the fore- 
runner of thrash, &c.) and giving lo ibe coal b sleek 
and polished appearance' 

Pot Ibe information of those wbo may be unac- 

Xiaioted with Ihe proper manner of cultivating 
em, I give you the mode pursued in England, in 
Ihe hope that some of your subscriber* may be 
benefited thereby. 

The ground should be deeply ploughed in the 
fall of tbe year. In the spring it should be thrown 
into ridges, about two feet sis inches apart — ma- 
Dure is to be spread in tbe furrows — which furrows 
are then to be thrown back, leaving the ridgea Ibe 
same distance apart as before. A smalt furrow is 
to be made on the top of tbe ridgea, by meant of a 
stick or hoe— (he seed sprinkled in the furrows, 
aHer which a light roller is to be paased over the 
ground. 

When the plant is about two incbe* high, the 
ground should be hue-ploughed, and the carrots 
singled out about three or four inches apart. Wtiile 
growing tbey should be kept clean from weeds by 
meant of a boe or hoe-ploogh. In November they 
may be ploughed up, by first running Ihe plough 
close to the plant, and then ploughing Ihem out. No 
ilher care is necessary to preserve Ihem through 
he winter, than to secure them from Ihe frost. 



SPANISH LUCERNE. 
Btttling Grttn, Carollm County, Firginu, 
J. S. Salin»H,E*4. feftnury blk, ISSO. 

I have received through the politenetsora friend 
in South America, some alfalfa aeed or Spanish lu' 
eerne, but he ha* lef^ roe io ignorance of ,tbe time, 
and manner of towing iL Now I need nut tell you, 
that with ut we drill aome graas seed, and tow oth- 
er kinds broad casL As I have no doubt yon are in 
possettioo of the requisite information, 1 beg you 
will be kind enough to satisfy me on these beads, 
thiough the medium of your most eicellent aod 
uieful paper, and oblige, respectfully, 

A SOBBOBIBia, 

{Our GorretpondenI will find an eicellent article 
on the cultivation of Lucerne, in Not. 6 and 7, vol. 
10, of- tbe American Farmer] 
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(From Ihe New England Farmer.) 
ANNALES D' HORTICULTURE. 
Ma- FassiHDiii. — Among the books recently 
ported from France, for Ihe Library of the Uai 
chiisetis Horticultural Society, are Four volumes of 
the "Annales d' Horticulture de Paris." This work 
has justly acquired a high reputation in Europe, 
from the variety and value of the scientific and 
practical information which it conliins, on tbe most 
pleasing branches of rural economy; and belii 
that translation* of many of the articles, will be 
found iolereatiDg and iaatruetive to the caltirator* 



of this country, I shall occasionally offer sacb, aa 
you may be disposed to publish io the New Eag- 
land farmer. 

Tbe Horticultural Society of Paris was not iuti- 
tuted until 1836, but so successful bare been il* 
efforts to excite a spirit of emulation, and eneoit- 
rage a taste for the most refined of the Arts, that 
more than fiReen huodred members are already 
borne upon its rolls, and they are rapidly increaa- 
ing. Patronized by the sovereign, most of the no- 
bles, and illuelriout men of France, have eagerly 
united, niib tbe proprietors of estate*, antf the 
iractieal euliivalort of tbe soil, lo collect and dif- 
iise intelligence, as well as Ihe seeds and plants of 
every clime, for the common benefit of the whole 
pooulation of that rich and fiourishing empire. 

The "Cornell of Mminittration," holds two 
meetingt in each month, when Ihe reports of tbe 
numerous commillees, and tbe communication* of 
correspondents are read. From (bete, selectiODS 
are made of sacb at merit to be inserted in the 
Journal of the Society, and are transmitted to a 
"Committee of Compilation," whose duty it is to 
prepare them for the press. 

The Aouuls are published in numbers, which ire 

^catlooBlly embellished with eogratinga, on the 
firtt of eve^ month, and form two octavo volutDct 
annually, of^aboul four hundred page* each. Tbej 
""e printed under the superintendence of an Editor 

I Chef. 

Each number i* divided into four principal tec- 
tioni, as follows: — 

1. Memoiri, Reports, and Communicaliont, 

i. Notices, Eatraclt, and an Analyeii of impor- 
taot worka. 

3. Medley and Newt,— comprehending the pro- 
ceedingt of learned socieliea, a Table of tha prices 
of the products of tbe garden, a Calendar of the 
horticuliural work to be performed in each month, 
and Exlraclt from Ihe Proce* Verbals ol tbe meet 
ings of tbe Council of Admioiatration, 

4. The Bibliographical Bulletin, in which t* an- 
>unced all works which are published, on Horli- 

oulture. Agriculture, and on the Seicnca* eooMcted 
with them. 

The plao of this Horticultural Jonmal, and the 
able manner in which it baa been exe4;al«l, coal- 
man dt uoiv eras I approbation. Iti* not >urpa**ed 
by any other similar work, and cannot fail of pro- 
ducing glorious results in a country >e fnrlunately 
titaaled as France, for the full development of all 
the treasures of the garden and field. 

The translated extracts which I shall fnmisb, 
will le numbered, to facilitate a reference to tbem, 
and il desirable, I can send one every week,* The 
first, which I enclose, is much longer than most of 
those nhich may follow; but Ihe subject is to im- 
portant, md Ihe manner of treating it to ioterest- 
lug, that it could not be easily curtail^. 
With sincere respect, 

¥our most obedient lervant, 
H. A S. DaxaXDUL 

Srinlsy Plaw, Jin. I8, I8S0. 

•JtTSlCT Ro. I. 

From (he "Anoalci de la Societie d' Hortieollare 

(* Paris." 

Conslderalions, on the proceu, which nnnety- 
raen adopt to obtain Ntw Ameliorated Fruits, and 
that wbii:b nature appeari toemploy lo amreatlhe 
same result By. M. Pontic. 

It it remarked, with astmishment, that nbaD s 
new ameliorated fruit appean, ii is not, geaarally, 
in nurseries where great effor* had been made to 
oblaio it, thai it firat manifests iuel^ it is also i«- 
otarkable, tbat but few, or Doae.ere developed io 



■ We ihoutd be happy to reoalve an4;ablish the pre- 
posed arbelet.or any others, from tbe pen of onr tc- 
GomplUbed oorrespondenL- Ed, N. B. ^k. 
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thoM countriesy where there are only good froits^*— 
n», for example, in ParU: finally, in casting a retro- 
apective glance over the history of ameliorated 
fruits, whose origin is known to us, it is remarkable, 
that all these fruits have originated in the woods, 
and hedges, — and always in the interior of some 
province, where superior fruits were rare, or un- 
known, inferior trees numerous, and cultivation 
much neglected. 

It is not possible but that these remarks have 
been made a thousand times, during past ages« still 
it does not appear that an attempt has been made 
to deduce any argument or theory therefrom, ap- 
plicable to the research for new ameliorated fruits. 
In this research, however, we have proceeded, in 
conformity to a tradition, based upon a great num- 
ber of facts, observed among men, animals, and 
even among some vegetables; but our failure ought, 
at last, to induce us to think, that, either nature 
has not acted in the same manner, in cases which 
appear to us to have a greater analogy between 
them, or that the thread of the analogies has elud- 
ed our grasp, and left us to grope in obscurity. Be 
that as it may, — upon that is founded the process 
which has been followed in France, in the research 
after new ameliorated fruits. 

At all times, observation and reason have autho- 
rized us to think, that a well constituted man and 
woman would produce better formed children, than 
if the father, or mother, or both, were imperfectly 
organized; — the same reasoning has, also, induced 
us to admit, that children should inherit the physi- 
cal and moral qualities of their parents; and it is 
in conformity to this principle, that a general rule 
has been established, in the union of domestic ani- 
mals, in order to preserve pure breeds of cattle, or 
to ameliorate them; finally, after having remarked, 
that the seeds of semi-double flowers, oflener pro- 
duce double flowers, than the seeds of those that 
are single, it has been concluded, from all these in- 
ductions, that the seeds of a superior pear ought to 
Eroduce a better fruit, than those of an inferior 
ind. 

Here, I think, gentlemen, is the origin of the 
process, generally followed by nurserymen, when 
they plant with the hope of obtaining new amelio- 
rated fruits; they prefer sowing the seeds of the 
best fruits, excepting that these, being already ame- 
liorated, will be more likely to produce a good 
fruit, than those of a degenerated Kind. 

But, as I have before stated, either nature does 
not, always, act in the same manner, in cases which 
appear to us to have the greatest analogjr between 
them, or, that the thread of the analogies has es- 
caped as, since we do not, generally, obtain new 
ameliorated fruits, by the process commonly fol- 
lowed, although founded upon numerous analogies. 
Duhamel, during his long scientific career, careful- 
ly planted the seeds of all the best fruits, which 
were eaten at his table, and never obtained a fruit 
worthy of being cultivated. His cotemporaries 
followed his example, and were not more fortunate. 
M. Alfrov, our fellow member, hat informed you, 
that he has annually made large seminaries, wijth 
the same care and precaution taken by Duhamel, 
and still he had not obtained any new ameliorated 
fruit. His father, and grand-father did the same, 
and with no better success. You do not see any 
new ameliorated fruits produced, in the numerous 
and vast nurseries of Vitry. Still the process which 
we now follow, reposes upon well attested analo- 
gies; it cannot be incorrect in itself; but we, pro- 
bably, execute it badly,— in an incomplete manner, 
and above all, we appear to have lost the thread of 
the analogies, which should conduct us to that re- 
sult, which we have vainly sought daring several 
eenturies, and which nature attains, entirdy, alone, 
and by our side,— at if to show us the path, which 
we should follow. 
The investigation, which I ioteodto oodertako. 



in order to find this path, obliges me to request, 
that you will be pleased, gentlemen, to transport 
yourselves, in imagination, with me, to the United 
States of America; because, it is there that nature 
actually operatea io a grand laboratory, to pro- 
duce new ameliorated fruits. Perhaps, after hav- 
ing examined the works of nature in that grand la- 
boratory, we shall return to our own country with 
more enlightened ideas upon the subject, to which 
i have the honor of drawing your attention. 

You will recollect, gentlemen, that when the Eu- 
ropeans established themselves in that country, 
nearly three centuries since, they found neither ap- 
ples, pears, or peaches, and that they immediately 
introduced some of our ameliorated fruits. But a 
colony which is established in a country inhabited by 
savages, is, at first, occupied with such numerous 
and necessary cares for self-preservation, that a 
long time must elapse, before the colonists would 
think of multiplying, by grafts, the ameliorated 
fruits which they had received from Europe; and 
it is conceding much, to suppose, that they had 
then time to plant even a portion of the seeds of 
those fruits. Fortunately, nature, always active, 
planted them with her own powerful hand; but this 
was a resumption of her rights, and causing the 
new fruits to re-enter her domain; so that in less 
than a century, all the ancient ameliorated varieties 
which bad been brought from Europe, were trans- 
formed, in their first generation, into wild and sour 
kinds, unfit for the table. 

In the mean time, these wild fruits, in their turn, 
produced seeds, which, having been planted, partly 
by nature, and partly by the hand of man, formed 
a second generation, whose fruits were not, proba- 
bly, scarcely better than those of the first. Final- 
ly, a third, fourth, and fifth generation succeeded 
the first; then the inhabitants began to remark, 
that among the latter, some fruits were to be found, 
better than the preceding: This is not a bold and 
unwarrantable assertion, gentlemen, but a tradition, 
preserved in that country, and which was transmit- 
ted to me by the inhabitants, when I was in Virgi- 
nia, during the year 1801. 

Nature does not make leaps in her concessions, 
and it is only progressively and slowly, that she 
grants us what we demand of her, while she re- 
ceives back, and immediately again causes to re- 
enter her domain, the ameliorated fruits which we 
have enjoyed for several centuries, if we confide to 
her the seeds of them. This new information 
ought to enlarge and rectify our ideas:— it should 
enable us to perceive that we have done wrong. In 
eradicating and throwing into the fire, a tree, 
whose fruit did not answer our expectations;— it 
teaches us, that we ahoold plant the aeeds of the 
first fruit to obtain a second; — those of the second 
to procure a third, a fourth, a fifth, &e., ontil we 
have attained the desired degree of ameUoratioo; 
or that which nature cannot surpass, in her trans- 
formations. 

It was by eradieating and throwing into the fire 
the tree, whose first fruit answered not oor expec- 
tations, that we dropt, in fact, the thread of analo- 
gy,— that we were then misled, and it became im- 
Dossible to obtain the result which we sought. 
Now, when our ideas are more clear, let us ask M. 
Huzard, our fellow member, if, among domestic 
animals, the highest degree of possible ameliora- 
tion, is ever attained in the first generation. His 
answer. In the negative, will be the complement of 
that which we have learned in America, and con- 
vince us, that when we seek for new ameliorated 
fruits, we proceed exactly in such a manner as ne- 
ver to obtain them. 

We will now pass on to the question, to ascer- 
tain whether it is advantageous, aseless, or injuri- 
ous, to prefer the seeds of table fruits,— that la to 



which is not in conformity to praetiee, is stiH wor- 
thy of being discussed before tbe Hortlcultaral So- 
ciety of Paris, which can only adnit and propagate 
such principles and processes, aa are founded on 
successful results. 

The nursery men, seeing that in domestic ani- 
mals, the races which have already begun to be 
ameliorated, arrive sooner at the maximum of ame- 
lioration than those which commence from the 
lowest degree of degradation, have thougUt that it 
should be the same with the fruits of the apple, and 
pear; and they have established as a general rule, 
that it was advantageous to select the seeds of the 
best fruits, when they planted, with the hope of ob- 
taining new ameliorated fruits. This rule has Kieen 
followed, to the letter, from its origin to the present 
time. Very well! You all know, gentlemen, that 
they have obtained, absolutely, nothing; neither 
facts or results can be cited in its favor; it even ap- 
pears, that nature abrogates it, by the course which 
she pursues in her ordinary march. In fact, we 
have seen, that tbe seeds of ameliorated fruits, 
planted in America, have produced only wild froits, 
which have not shown a sensible amelioration until 
after several generations. If to this example, we 
join a fact recorded by several autbors,-^o wit, 
that the seed of a Winter Bon-Chretien alwaya 
produce a detestable fruit, we shall be induced to 
consider tbe rule of the nursery men as without 
foundation; finally, if we support ourselves by the 
respectable authority of Mr. Knight, President of 
the London Horticultural Society, who positively 
asserts, that the seed of the wild pear, fecundated 
by the stamens of a blossom of an ameliorated one, 
it will yield a better fruit than the seeds of an ame- 
liorated pear; if, I say, we support ourselves by the 
respectable authority of Mr. Knight, we shall be 
fully authorized to think, that the rule of the nur- 
sery men is not only ill founded, but that it is ad- 
verse to the success of the operation. 

After these considerations upon the course which 
we have always followed to obtain new ameliorated 
fruits, and upon that which nature appears to pur- 
sue, to arrive at the same results, it is proper to 
glance at the process which the Belgians, our neigh- 
bors, employ in like cases. You know already, 
that they are much more fortunate than we are in 
their results, that they frequently obtain excellent 
new ameliorated fnrits, several of which have en- 
riched our gardens, and those of England, for a 
number of years; and as the process^and theory es- 
tablish the cause of their results, we should now be 
disposed to receive favorably, the method of the 
Befgians. 

Their compatriot, M. Van Mens, has made knows 
the method which is pursued in Belgium, to obtain 
new ameliorated fruits; and the information which 
I now have the honor, gentlemen, of communicat- 
ing to TOO, is but an extract from the eompiktion 
of M. Van Mens. 

The Belgians give no preference to the seeds of 
table fruits, when they plant to obtain new amelio- 
rated kinds. When their plants appear, they do 
not, like us, found their hopes upon individuals ex- 
empt from thorns, furnished with large leaves, and 
remarkable for the size and beauty of their wood; 
on the contrary, they prefer the most thorny sub- 
jects, provided that the thorns are long, and that 
the plants are furnished with many buds, or eyes, 
very near together. This last circumstance appeara 
to them, and with reason, to be an indication that 
the tree will speedily produce fruit. As soon as 
the young individuals which offer these favorable 
appearances, afford scions, or buds capable of being 
grafted or inocolated upon other stocks, those ope- 
rations are performed; the apples on Paradise, and 
the pears on quince trees, to ha^an their froeti i- 
tion. The first fruit is generall^ery bad, bnv i 
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ttaeic, a Bccood generalioD U produced, wJiicb com- 
nionly ihaw* n comiDenceDient of a m el i oral ion- As 
soon aa the jroung planla t>( <bis second ^Deration 
hare scions or buds, proper lor tbe purpose, I b«)' 
are Iraasferred to olher slocks, as were llie prec«d- 
inir, (be third and fourth generations are treated in 
the lame manner, and until there are &naUy pro- 
duced ameliorated fruits worthy o( being propagat- 
ed. M. Van Mon» asserts, that, the peach, and 
apricot, treated in tbia manoer, aSbrd excellent 
Tiuit in the third geoeralioD. Tbe apple does oot 
yield superior fruit before Ibe fourth or liflfa geoe- 
ration. Tbe pear is slower in its aoielloration; but 
M. Van Mod* infortna us, that id Ibe aixih genera- 
tion, il DO longer produce* inferior, but nObrds ex- 
celleol fruits, intermixed with those of a middling 
qualil,. 

Too will recognise, gentlemen, by Ibis exposi- 
tion, that the melbod of the Belgians, is an iuiita- 
tioD of the course which nature pursues, in the 
United States of America, to produce new amelia- 
rateil fruits^ atid whether tbe fieleians bad a know- 
ledge of what bad passed ia tbe Uoiled Stales, and 
thai they have taken nature for their guide; or 
whether by reason alone they have found out Ibis 
melbod, il is not less true, (hat they obtain many new 
ameliorated fruits, — several of which are now scat- 
tered Qrer Europe, while we obtain none, absolute- 
ly none, by oui process. 

I baca accomplished Ibe task which had been as- 
signed me; 1 bare placed Ibe reautl before the liar- 
ticultaral Society, that il may decide, in its wis- 
dom, wbetbet my labor* bare been, in some de- 
gree, usef il lo ihe progress of Horticulture; and 
nrbelber we sliould oot abandon our unsuccessM 
melbod, and adopt that of the Belgians, which ap- 
pears to me escellent, and in Gonformity to the 
course of nature. 



GRAPES. 
The advantage 0/ tngrafting Abtivc Grape 1 
■rilA thou more delicate and choice. 

Having read Mr. Coie's account of his succei 
experiment* in engrafling various kinds of delicate 
foreign and other grape vines na the coiamoD na- 
lire fines of his 6etds, in the American Farmer, 
vol. ID, No. 'JI, I was encouraged 10 make Ihe es- 
periment according to hts direclions; the mode is 
the same at is generally practised in cleft grafting 
the apple tree, with tbe cxceplion of Ibe gtafis be- 
ing inserted eren with or below Ihe surface of the 
ground; and instead of using composilion or clay 
around the stocks and grafts, ibe common earth is 
drawn around tbem to the top of Ibe upper bud of 
Ibe graft. 

My experiments conGrai the correctness of tbe 
slalement given by Mr. C. of some of his grape 
vinea having grown ten feel Ihe Grst summur after 
grafting. I engrafted Iwo scions of the luabeila 
grape on one large stock, of what is commonly 
called Ihe Chicken grape, one of which grew twelve 
feet, and Ihe other nine feel. last summer; the side 
shoot! pruned 00" during the season measured thir- 
ty feel in length. The vines may be seen at Sinclair 
and Moore's Nursery, three miles from Baltimore. 

i thought this coincidence of resulis was eo en- 
cooraging, and that Ihe mode of grafting would be 
so useful that il should be made known in our coun- 
try generally. K. Sinci.tta. 

lit Ma. a, 1810. 
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! laslt a coniiderahle age — Pliny men- 
iiuu> ■ iirte which had attained the age of 600 
year*. The slender stems of ordinary vines, h ' 
they hare allaiiMd a considerable age are rems 
Illy tough and compact; and (he (Jrubei of Ihe very 
old ones in foreign countrie*, which t« occasiooally 



ize enough for being saivn into planka and 
made into Turnilure, is almost indesUuelibte. Slra- 
bo mentions an old vine which two mGu could oot 
embrace. Of Ihe variety of Ihe vioe called Ihe 
Black Hamburgh, there are several remarkable 
trees in England. Of these, among tbe most cele- 
brated aie the Hampton Court vine, and the vioe 
Bl Valentines, in Essex. The Hamptoo Court vine 
is in a grapehouse on the north side of Ihe palace: 
it covers a surface of 33 feet by 7a, or 1594 square 
feet. It is a most productive bearer, having sel- 
dom fewer than QOOO clusters upun il every season, 
n Ibe year 1816, there were at least 3240, weighing 
lach on the average a pound; so that Ihe whole 
crop weighed a tun, and, merely as an article of 
nmerce, was worth upward* of i^OO. The Va- 
lines vine extends over a greater surface, and has 
irger trunk than thai at Hampton Court, but it is 
on the average of seasons so productive. Il 
has however been known to produce 3000 buochei, 
of a pound eacb. 



CORK tree: 
J. S. SKiNNsa, E14, 

Dear Sir, — Among Ibe numerous articles brought 
our country, I do not recollect that (be cork-(ree 
I a ever been introduced. Its great value cannot 
be doubted, and we bare I believe, no subslilule fur 
bark. This hardy tree flourishes on Ibe moun- 
ns of Spain, where snow lies the greater pari of 
the year. Its fruit reaemblea Ihe acorn, and coold 
be easily procured from any pari of Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, or France; being common to all the 
south of Europe. There is a beauiiful grove of 
these trees about six or seven miles from Gibraltar, 
on a plain, which io summer is a fashionable resor( 
for pic-nie parties. I have no doubt Ihal the Iree 
would grow in many parts of our country — and be- 
sides its great value il is erainenlly handsome and 
ornamental. Yours, respectfully, . 

Un Ami dd Svstckk Aikricaiii. 
[It is to ba found, if we mistake not, amongst 
many other tare and beauiiful exotics, at Rose 
Hill, Ihe delightful residence of General Foreman, 
on Ihe banks of Ihe Saasafras.] 
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ESSAY ON RAIL-ROADS. 
(Continued from p. 373.) 
fVotn Ihe Maiuheittr Gaardiati, 
Livtrpeol and Maneheiter Railway.— Th« trium- 
phant course of this great national vrork, aod the 
unequivocal success which attended the late expe- 
riments at Rainhill, have brought its shares into 
Ibe highest requeat.and given them a value which 
ie hut its most aangnine friends could have ever 
icipaled — The shares in other works of a like 
■ire are also found to he of increased value, as 
(he present market prices will sufficiently show. 

Cost. Present price. 
Liverpool and Manchester . £ 90 £165 
Bolton and Letgh )06 141 

Kcnyon and Leigh . . 30 63 

Wigan ..... 10 16 
Stockport .... I 3 

Bxiroet of a Utltr front W. Brown, Emj. to kii 
brother, reeeivtdptr Ihe Wm- Byrati, dattd 

Ijvtrpool, JVoe. 6, 1839. 
"Mr. Winans and Geo. A. Brown have jusi re- 
turned from Rainhill, about twelve mile* from this 
"r, on Ibe Liverpool and Manchester Rail-rond, 
ere they have bteo amusing Ibcmselves riding 
Mr. Slerenson'4 Locomotive Engine, at the rale 
of tnentyeight miles per hour— drawing about 
thirty passengera. She is repreaeolcd (0 have gone 



one mile in a minute and sixteen secondi (aboal 
forty-eigbt miles an hour)— but Ibis Mr. :>tevensoit 
himself can scarcely credit. She drew forly-lwo 
Ions, 00 a level road, fifteen miles per hour. * * * • t • 
New rail-roads are projecting over the couotry— a 
meeting is to be held un VVedneaday to create a 
company to carry one la Birmingham. 

'•Canal properly is ruined; I believe Ihe Sankey 
has fallen from 18001. per share 10 600L In (acl 
they are even aoticipaling that it may be oeeesiaiy 
to let Ihe canals dry, and to lay rail-road* on theoa. 
The [canal] property in this country ha* coal about 
thirty millions of pounds kletling — its leneth about - 
3600uides." * 

Extract of a Utter from a reipeetoble gtnlleman in 

Liverpool, lo hU friend in Baitxmcrre, dated IfiU 

JVimember, 1839. 

"You will be rather surprised when I eommuai- 
cate to you that Ihe stockholders in the Sankey ca- 
nal, Ihe most proGtable canal in ibis kingdom, ris- 
ing from 1000 to £1300 perahare, have had a meat- 
ing Ibis week, it is most confidently believed, ta 
take into CDRtideratUm tilt expedixnty of lettiiigitd^ 
and laying a raUroadon it, and thai tbey are about 
applying to Parliament for this liberty. This very 
day Lord Gtoivenor, the Earl of Derby, and the 
Marquis of Stafford, with some of tbe Liverpool 
and Maocbeiter directors, are going over Ibe road 
accompanied with engineers, for (he purpose of 
making examinations. These noblemen aro very 
heavy holders of canal properly, and think it may 
be advisable to make tbem [canals] into railroads. 

"A rail-road from this to London is contemplated, 
and 1 believe a negoliaiion is at this moment goiog 
on between tbe Mancbesler Rail-road Company 
and certain powerful and inQuential hoidert of ca- 
nal slock, in order, as far as possible, lo make the 
canal properly available, provided they will support 
a bill in Parliament for (be above object. This it, 
however, kept as quiet as possible. Thirty milhoiu 
sicrhng are invested in canal property in this cogA- 
Iry, and its fall must therefore ruin many people. 

"Tbe lute experiments must save youaneat deal 
Of money in levelling. Kainhill inclined plane 
ascends one fool In ninety, (Sfly-five feet per mile,) 
and il was intended to place a atalionary engine M 
il; but it is now quite unnecessary, a* the laeano- 
Iiva ascends il wilh considerable loads. Mr. Gor- 
ney nflfer* to make an engine that will aseead ta 
inclined plane of one foot in twelve, (440 feel pet 
mile,) and lake three limes it* own weight op— ba 
does not say at what speed. Be in do huriy in 
pushing your road, for what is going on hera will 
gam you much information, and save you a great 
deal of money. 

"Tbe Manchester rail-road alock has advanced la 
£171, and Ihe Bolton and Leigh to £124. 

"The daily expense of a locomotive cngioa bow 
at work on Ihe Manchester road, (a large engine.) 
i8-eng.ne-man, 4s.; fire-man, as. 6d.; coals, Ss- 
4d-; oil, Is.— Total, lOs. lOd." 

To enable our cilixens generally lo form a eor- 
rect estimate on ibe subject, Ihe most eligible courto 
would be to suspend Ihe commencement of any 
conlemplaled canal— to finish tbe Columbia rail- 
road with a* much expedition as is compatible wilh 
the proper execution of Ihe work, and then wa 
shall have ocular demonstration of the operation «f 
a rad-road for general transportation, and be ena- 
bled to make a fair comparison between Ihe two 
rival modes of conveyance. The eanala that ate 
commenced ought to be oompleled as apeedil* a* 
praclicable. ' 

Wholly apart from all eon tide rat iona of the to- 
perior decree of velocity, (he circumstance of lb* 



by canals being suspended, during 
Ibree. four, and sometimes five month* in (he year, 
woulil greatly preponderate ia favour of rail-road*, 
even at k gretl ilddilioad upaiiaa. TUa aninaa- 
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«ioD taket place at a period peculiarly disadvanta- 
geous in two points of ?iew. It is a season in 
which farmers have but little employment, and 
could therefore advantageously attend to the trans- 
portation of their produce. In New England, 
where the long continuance of frost affords unin* 
terrupted sleighing, which is almost equal to rail- 
road communication, nine-tenths, perhaps more of 
the transportation is carried on during the winter. 
It is moreover to be observed, that the suspension 
occurs at a time when merchandise is to be trans- 
ported to the interior fur the spring sales, and 
when a delay of a few weeks may be, and often is, 
incalculably injurious to the trade of a whole com- 
munity. Hamilton. 
PhUadelphiaf January Uth, 1830. 

Fnmh the London J^eehanie^i Magazine for October 

10> 1839. 

Orand Meehanieal CompetUion — Rail-road Race 
for jt^OO. — The great rail-road between Liverpool 
and Manchester being now nearly completed, the 
directors of the undertaking some time ago an- 
nounced that they would give a premium of £500 
for the locomotive engine, which Should, at a public 
trial to be made on the first of the present month of 
Oct., (afterwards postponed to the 6tb) draw on the 
rail-way a given weight with the greatest speed at 
the least expense* The offer of so handsome a 
premium, and the brilliant professional prospects 
which the winning of it presented to mechanical 
inen, naturally excited a very lively spirit of com- 
petition among them. In almost every quarter of 
the country, engine makers and engine inventors 
set themselves to work to secure the prize; and the 
result, we are happy to say, has been such at to 
furnish a lasting example of the wisdom of calling 
into action, and giving fair play to, the general ta- 
lent <fa country t when any great public object has, 
as in the present instance, to be accomplished. 

Jii all hands, the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, deserve thanks for their con- 
duct on this occasion; from their constituents/for 
the good sense and liberality which dictated a com- 
petition by which the capability of the rail- way, to 
do all that was promised, and much more, has been 
at once placed beyond all doubt, and the chances 
of a profltable return for the money invested in it 
increased at least tenfold; from the owners of the 
competing engines, for the liberal encouragement 
by which they were induced to elart for the plate, 
and the impartial spirit, (divested of all local and 
personal influences) in which the competition has 
been conducted; and from the nation at large, for 
the powerful impulse which this demonstration of 
the extraordinary celerity with which carriages may 
be propelled on rail-ways, must give to the more 
extensive adoption of this mode of conveyance 
throughout the kingdom. 

The principal conditions on which the pnze 
was offered were these. — 1st. That each engine 
entered for the competion should weigh not moie 
than six tons, and be capable of drawing after it« 
ddy by day, on a level plain, a train of carriages of 
a gross weight, equal to three times the weight of 
the engine itself, at a rate of not lest than ten miles 
per hour, with a pressure of steam in the boiler not 
exceeding 501b. on the square inch. 9. That the 
engine and boiler should be supported on springs, 
and rest on six wheels, and the height from the 
ground to the top of the chimney should not exceed 
fifteen feet. S. That the engine should ''effectually 
consume its own smoke;** and 4. That theie should 
be two safety-valves, one of which should be com- 
pletely out of the reach of the engine-man's inter- 
ference. 

The gentlemen appointed by the directors to act 
as judges on the occasion, were J. U* Rastrick, 
Esq., of Stourbridge, civil engineer, Kiebolat 
Wood, Esq. of Killiogswortb, civil engineer, (aa- 



tbor of the excellent work on rail-ways) and John 
Kennedy, Esq. of Manchester. 

The portion of the rail-way chosen for the "run- 
ning ground** was on the Manchester side of Rain- 
hill Bridge, (about nine miles from Liverpool) 
where the rail-way runs for two or three miles on a 
dead level. 

Early on Tuesday, the day of competition, great 
crowds of people were assembled from all parts, to 
witness the sight. There were many individuaU 
who had come hundreds of miles for no other pur- 
pose; and, as may readily be supposed, these were 
not idle spectacle hunters, but chiefly engineers and 
men of science capable of appreciating, in its full 
extent^ the great importance of the exhibition. 

The number of competitors was at first reported 
to be ten, and we have reason to know there was 
at least as many engines as this in preparation. In 
this new sort of race, however, as in others, there 
were some withdrawn, and some prevented by ac- 
cidents from making their appearance; and the 
number was reduced on the morning of trial, to 
five, which were thus described iu the ollicial list of 
the running coaehte: — 

No. 1. Messrs. Braithwaite and Erickson, of 
London; "The Novelty;** copper and blue; weight, 
2 tons 15 cwt. 

2. Mr. Ackworth, of Darlington; "The Sans Pa- 
reil;** green, yellow, and black; weighty 4 tons, 8 
cwt. 3 qrs. 

3* Mr. Robert Stephenson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne*. 
"The Rocket;*' yellow and black; white chimney; 
weight, 4 tons, S cwt. 

4. Mr. Brandreth, of Liverpool; "The Cyclo- 
ped;'* weight, 3 tons; worked by a horse. 

5. Mr. Burstall, Edinburgh; "The Perseverance;** 
red wheels; weight, 2 tons, 17 cwt 

The engine which made the first trial, was the 
"Rocket*' of Mr. Robert Stephenson (the son, we 
believCj of Mr. George Stephenson, the engineer 
of the rail-way.) It is a large and strongly built 
engine, and went with a velocity, whiqJb, as long as 
the spectators had nothing to contrast it with, they 
thought surprising enough. It drew a weight of 
twelve tons, nine cwt. at the rate of ten miles four 
chains in an hour, (just exceeding the stipulated 
minimum,) and when the weight was detached from 
it, went at a speed of about eighteen miles an hour. 
The faults most perceptible in this engine, were a 
great inequality in its velocity, and a very partial 
fulfilment of the condition that it should ''effectual- 
ly consume its own smoke.** 

The next engine that exhibited its powers was 
"The Novelty'* of Messrs. Braithwaite and Erick- 
son. The great lightness of this engine, (it is 
about one half lighter than Mr. Stephen8on*s) its 
compactness, and its beautiful workmanship, ex- 
cited universal admiration; a sentiment speedily 
changed into perfect wonder, by its truly marvel- 
lous performances. It was resolved to try first its 
speed merely; that is, at what rate it would go, 
carrying only its complement of coke and water, 
nitb Messrs. Braithwaite and Erickson to manage 
it Almost at once, it darted off at the amacing 
velocity of twenty-eight miles an hour, and it ac- 
tually did one mile in the incredibly tbort space of 
one minute and 53 seconds! Neither did we ob- 
serve any appreciable falling off in the rate of 
speed; it was uniform, steady and continuous. Had 
the rail-way been completed, the engine would, at 
this rate, have gone nearly the whole way from Li- 
verpool to Manchester within the hour; and Mr. 
Braithwaite has, indeed, publicly offered to stake 
a thousand pounds, that as soon at the road it open- 
ed, be will perform the entire distance in that time. 

It was now proposed to make a trial of the "No- 
relty," with three times its weight attached to it; 
but through some inattention as to the supply of 
water and coke, a great delay took place in prepar- 
hig it (br itt second trip; and by the time all wat 



ready, the day was drawing so near to a dote, that 
the directors thought it proper to defer the prose- 
cution of the competition till the following day. 

Deteription of the Competing Engines, 
1. Thk Nofeltt. 

The external view of "The Novelty,*' will at 
once satisfy our readers, that it has not been unme- 
ritfdly extolled by all who have seen it, for its sin- 
gular lightness, elegance and compactness. All lo- 
comotive engines have been hitherto so constructed, 
as to require a separate tender to carry the water 
and fuel nece^hary fui these operations (we cannot as 
yet except Mr. Gurney**;) but "The Novelty** in- 
cludes within itself every necessary accommoda- 
tion for tliese purposes, and is, nevertheless, much 
lighter than any engine on the old plan. "The 
Rocket" of Mr. Stephenson, which is one requiring 
a separate tender, weighs 4 tons 3 cwt., while "The 
Novelty** weighs only 2 tons 15 cwt.; mailing a 
difference in favour of the latter of 1 ton 8 cwt 

There have been people so absurd as to say there 
can be nothing gained by so great a reduction in 
the weight of an engine as this; that it is "some- 
thing like substituting a Scotch galloway for a good 
team-horse; because the lighter the engines are, the 
weaker.** We do not dispute that there is a limit 
beyond which there is nothing to be gained by les- 
sening the weight of an engine; but we think the 
performances of "The Novelty" furnish abundant 
proof that this engine at least has not approximated 
to that limit. The plan, besides, which the judges 
adopted, of requiring that each engine should draw 
three timet it* own weight, was calculated to prevent 
mo»t effectually any delusion on this head. 

The advantage gained by such a reduction in 
weight as "The Novelty" exhibits, is one of no 
small moment On the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, the enormous weight of the engines em- 
ployed (13 tons, we believe) has been a subject of 
great complaint "The speed of the engines,** says 
a writer on rail-roads, "has been iocreaaed on the 
DarlingtoD road, by substituting wheels of 4 feet 
diameter instead of 3; but these working upon the 
plain bars cannot be case-hardened, for fear they 
should turn round when they have a hard pull — 
consequently, they are cast of soA iron, which, 
from the immense weight of the engines, wean into 
grooves, the width of the rails, and with the heavy 
drag, bites upon the rails, and twists them sideways, 
which keeps men incessantly upon the line setting 
them straight: the proof is obvious, because where 
the engines do not work, but the wagons only, the 
rails keep their position, and want no repairs. 

The Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway having the experience of these results be- 
fore them, very wisely made superior lightness, one 
of the foremost qualifications, which should ena- 
ble an engine to be ranked as "the most improved** 
of those competing for the prize. They announced 
that "the weight of the machine, with its comple- 
inent of water in the boiler, must at most not ex- 
ceed six tonSf and that a machine of less weight 
will be preferred, if it drew aAer it a pro/N>r(ton4i/t 
weight*' 

The meant by which th« iatentors of "The 
Novelty** have been able to combine so much light- 
ness with great power, will l>e unfolded as we pro- 
ceed with our description. 

The annexed engraving, No. 1, exhibits the ex- 
ternal elevation of the engine. F is the carriage 
frame; E the end of a circular boiler which pastes 
under the carriage frame towardt the steam-chamber 
A; L a hopper to receive the fuel, (which is car- 
ried in two small baskets placed on the frame) 
whence it falls through a pipe in the centre of the 
steam-chamber A, into the furnace S; M the ath pit; 
D and N two working eylindert and their slidet 
(one of each only it teen in the engraving;) B the 
water-tank; C an air-eompretsing apparatut, which 
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tPi*. K, issa 



Mt* on the furoate ibrough Ihe medium of a pipe 
that puMi under Ihe frtniework, and ends at K; 
N k pipe Tor the eieape or the healed air; O G the 
connecting rod* which imparl (he action of the 
piiloni to th« wheeii. 

The boiler it made to contain about 45 galloni of 
walen tiiB diaoaeler of each of the c;lioderi u 
inehea, tnd the length of the ilroke 13> 

The engraving. No. 3, ii intended to explain 
more pBrtienlaii; a ver^ beautiful arranEemenl of 
lb«apnitg«, lo which thii engine ia maiafr iodebt- 
ad for it! inperior aleadineia when in action. The 



aile-treea are fixed lo the iron rod 4> and ■ 
iling, C, is introduced to obviate Ihat tide action 
nbich would olberwiae take place betweeo Ihe rod 
and the carriage frame B. Again, to prereot the 
action of Ihe springs from ioterfering witb ihe ae- 
lion of the engine, the connecting rod,D, is placed 
as nearlj in a horizontal posilion as possible; the 
conoecliog rods are moved bjr bell cranks, E, which 
are coonecled bj slinga, F, with Ibe piston rod. 

The wbeela are of Ibe excellent description pa- 
tented by Mctsn. Jones and Co., and Ihe choice of 
them by Mesan. Braithwaite and Errickson i> as 



slrODga trihate aa could well have beu p«ud to 
Ibeir merits. From Ihe peculiar manner ot Uuir 
coQilruction they act with the leait posaiUfl ioler- 
ference from tbe weight of the engine, end being 
perfectly cylindrical, bear equally with their wfaiole 
breadth on the rails. The lightness for wbieti thcM 
wbeeli are famed, is not in Ihii initeoce m> re- 
markable, "Tbe Novelty" being itself in ita main 
parts so light, es to throw olher things in eompaii- 
son wilb it into the abade. Of the total weigDl ef 
3 tons 15 cwt.,m believe IBewLfallt lothaabara 
of Ibe wbeeli. 



NOVELTY, No. 1. BRAITHWAITE &ERRICKSON. 




MOVELTT, NO. «. 
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The neccBiarr connexion beliveen r well regu- 
Ia1«d mind, anil perfect bottiij he&llli, is well eo- 
rorcedinlbe rollowing paasage from "Law's Seri- 
ou« Call, &c." in wbich he bIidws bow Ibe want dI 
thfl TornKf ia atiended bj the loss of the laller. Of 
Mr. Law, Gibboo the bisiorian, not at ail prone to 
giTe any credit lo Christian profeswri, is compell' 
ed to admit that he left behind him tbe reputation 
of a worthy and eminently pious man, who believed 
all that be profeHed, and practised all that be en- 
joined. We shall perhaps be found more than 
once borrowing from ibe Above-mentioned worii, in 
regard lo which, Giblion says, that "bia precepts 
are rigid, but lliey are formed and derived from 
Ibe Gospeli bis suiiie is eliarp, but his wisdom is 
from the knowledge of human life; and many of 
hi* portraits are nut unworiby of the pen ol La 
Bruyere." We give without farther pieface Ibe 
promised extract. 

■'Ca:lia is always telling you how provoked ehe 
i«, what intolerably shocking things happen lo her, 
what monslrouE usage gbe suffers, and what vex' 
tioDS tbe meets with every where. Sbe tells yi 
that her patience is quite worn out, and there is i 
bearing the behaviour of people. Every assembly 
that sbe is at, sends her home provoked; aomelbin- 
or olber has been said or done, that no reasoaabli 
well-bred person ought to bear. Poor people ihal 
want her charily, are sent away wilb hasly an- 
swers, not because sbe has not a heart to pari with 
any money, but because she ia too full of 
trouble of her own, to attend to Ibe complaii 
others. Cclia has no business upon ber bands, but 
to teeeive the income of a plentiful fortune; but 
yet by the doleful tune of her mind, you would be 
apt to tbink that she had neither food nor lodging. 
If you lee ber look more pate than ordinary, if ber 
lipi Ireniblo when sbe speaks to you, il is because 
she ii just come from a vtsit, where Lupus look r- 
notice at all of ber, but talked all ibe lime lo Li 
cinda, who has not half her fortune. When cro 
accidetiti have so disordered her epirlls, that sbe 
forced lo send fur Ibe doclor, to make ber able lo 
eat, she tells him, in great anger al Providence, 
that she never was well since she was born, and 
Ihal she envies every beggar (balshe sees in lieallb. 
"This is Ihedisquicl life of Gslia, Hbo has noth- 
ing lo torment her, but her own spirit. 

"If you would inspire her wilb a Chriatian hu- 
mility, you need do no more to mnke her as hn^ipy 
as any person in Ihe world. This virtue would 
make her thankful lo God for half so much health 
as she has had, and help ber to enjoy more for Ihe 
time to come. This virtue would keep od: tremb- 
lings of the spirits, and toss of appetite, and her 
blood would need iiolhing else to sweeter "' 

MISOIlIiLAZrilOU'8. 

iJINGULAK RUBBERY. 
The coins deposited by Ihe Itighl Reverend the 
Bishop of Chester wiibin Ibe foundation 
Ibe cburcb of Ashton-under-Line, were so 
wards very ingeniously eilracled from Ibe cavily of 
Ihe stone, and a tcrap of paper, containing Ibe fol- 
lowing lines, was found in the place of Ihem: 
This stone the curious fad revealed, 
Tbiil various coins «ere here concealed; 
And tuld the world in language fair; 
A bishop's hand had placed them there. 
To make such inrormation known; 
It must have been a clever stone; 
So clever— il perhaps can say. 
Who 'Iwat that stole tbe coin* anay. 



A Nxw Method or Chabhino Wood. 

The last number of Sitliman's Journal conlaini a 

descripllon of a new method of charring wood, or, 

'is termed, burning charcoal, discovered by a 

Doolitlle of Vermoni. The attention of Mr. 
Doolitlle was atlracled to Ibe subject by observing 

ivasleful, slovenly, and laborious maDDer in 

b coal bas hilherio been made in this country, 

xaminalion of a charring kiln at the works of 

the West Point Foundry Asaocialion, suggested 
lo him, that a kiln built above ground, with vents 
that could be come at wilb readiness, and arching 
Ihe lop over with an iron cap in Ihe form of a dome, 
leaving one or more openings in Ihe side for ibe ad- 
mission of wood and Ihe exiraclion of coals, would 
improve Ihe quality of Ihe coals, accomplish an im- 
mense saving of labour in Ihe use of kilns, and pro- 
duce great economy in wood. An experiment realii- 
ed his most sanguine expeclalions. He oblaioed 
firty-five to sixty bushels of coals lo Ihe cord, aoi' 

quality far superior to coals made in ihe ordi 
nary way. Tbirty-Bve bushels, or thereabouts, to 
the cord, is generally considered by colliers 

field.— Boston PaUadium. 
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established soi 
months past by the hiehly gided and lamented 
Leopold Lb Paoe, will be continued, according lo 
his design. The chief objects conleinplaled In its 
eslablishroeni were to afford to parents the best 
possible guarnntee for Ihorougk instruction of their 
childien, in English, Latin, Grak, Mathernaliei, 
French, SpaniA, and drawing, 'I'liese objects il is 
con&denlly believed may be anticipated al Ibis 
school, so far as Ibey depend, as they must always 
do, on tbe agency of competent and conscienllous 
instructors; sensible of Ibe true dignity and useful- 
ness of their occupation; and of Ihe high moral re- 
sponsibility of those who undertake lo guide, en- 
lighten, forliry, and polish the mind and manners of 
I Ihe rising generation. 

Instruction will be given in English, Latin, Greek 
and MalhematicB, by Ma. Rooibs, the Principal 
I of Ihe school, who will he conalanlly in attendance, 
_nd who is well known for his thorough and success 
ful mode of teaching in these departments. 

The Spanish will be taught by Sehok Pairo, as 
berelofore in the same school, and the French and 
Drawing by Mr. Bhedi, who though not yet so well 
known, was educated at the Royal College of Meiz 
the most distinguished ID France, and brings Ihi 
roost lalisfaclory evidence of character and capa 
bilily. 

Wilh such goaranleei for the best results, Ihe un 
dersigned t^ke the responsibility of recommending 
the LAriTiTTB Institution lo the patronage o'' 
those who entertain a due esliroale of the impor 
lance of being well grounded in classical learning 
and the great value of a practical knowledge of Ihi 
French and !«panish tongues, so far as lo iptiik 
]hem for profcesional and business purposes. They 
Iter hciond thai which 



every o 



.1 feel in Ihe i 



e of rduc 



lid they presume thin 
the public in connection wilh a euhjecl of so much 
interest to all parents, were il not lo comply wilh a 
fair and reasonable appeal to their judgment and 
candour. 

To the assurance here given of great eon6den<.'e 
in Ihe probity, diligence and capacity of Ihe gentle- 
men associated as instructors in Ibe Latayelle In- 
slilufion, the undersigned have added a stronger 
pledge, in having selected it for thetr own children. 
Tbe conducl of the school will be carefully observ- 



ed, and the pfogress of Ihe pupils rigoroosly exam- 
ined, not only at stated periods, hut oceasionally, 
without notice to instructors or pupils as has been 
suggested by the inttruclora themselves; and should 
any thing Iranspiro to impair the confidence berff 
expressed, it will be as explicitly revoked as tt is 
here avouched by Ibe undersigned. 

J. S. SiiniiEa, G, WmcHMTBa, 

N. WiLLUMs, H. N. G11.1.K*. 

R. W. Hii,t., M.D. Lovn BiaasT. 

O'Sit.EwoEHs— Clokuret or LiME.~We oh' 
rve a paragraph going Ihe rounds of Ihe paper* 
which slates, Ihal "according to a memoir publish- 
ed by the Royal Agricullural Society of France, 
he use of Ihe chlorurel of lime, for the purpose of 
purifying tbe air in places where silkworms are 
kepi in large numbers, is found to be very beneli- 
The mortality so common in Ibis insect from 
asma of the almoiphete is thus prevented." 
are glad to see this information extensively 
disseminated under any circumstances; as much 
good will retull from il lo the cause of the silk cul- 
ture In Ihe United males. But why do our pub- 
lishers shut their eyes lo every thing that originates 
al home, and so greadily seiie upon every thing of 
foreign origin? Why was not the same fact as ex- 
tensively published last summer, when it was laid 
before the public in one of our most extensively 
circulalingjournals? Was il because an American 
had made the discovery, and il wanted the appro- 
halory seal of foreign scienlilic socielits? 
Chlorurel of lime {or as il is more commonly 
lied, chloride of lime,) was used last spring by 
Gideon 0. Smith, of Baltimore, in his silk estab- 
lishment, wilb ibe most decided advantage— saving 
his whole slock of worms from the disease by 
which they were atlacked, and which swept several 
other eslablishmenis entirely; and an account of 
the discovery and the result of Ihe experiment was 
published in Ihe American Farmer. Bui it origi- 
nated in the United Stales, and had not received 
the sanctioB-of foreign science, and hence it was 
not copied, that we can learn, inio a single Ameri- 
can pHper. The same individual has made other 
improvements in Ihe silk cullure, which in France 
would have obtained Ihe "saciely's medal;" but 
Ibey must come from Europe before they will be 
received even as a gratvUy liere. 

O" The great and growing importance of the 
gold region of North Carolina, may be judged of 
by Ihe following extract Ihal we have been kindly 
permitted lo make from a letter addressed to Major 
Carson, a represent at iv« in Congress from that 
stale— now in Ihis city . 

^Drg-anlmon, .V. C. Jan. SB, 1S30. 

Dtar Jiir,— I have reeently observed in looking 
over tlie proceedings uf Congress, thai a resolution 
has been inlruduecd by yuu, to establish ■ branch 
of the U. S. Mint in Ihe gnid region of North Caro- 
lina: and ailbough I have nut Ihe honour of being 
personally acquainted with yuu, yet the iaiereit I 
feel on the subject has induced me lo address tbil 

In the county of Cabarrus in which I reside, con- 
derable interest is moniresled on the subject of 
your resolution, and a strong memorial could be 
it up to Congress, if il would be necessary, In 
.1 no proposition could have more unanimity in 
favour; and when fhn natuLsr of persons engsg- 
in gold mining is considered, as well as (he oium- 
fify of gold produced, there certainly can be no doubt 
ihil we are entitled to the pare of the government. 
In the single county of Cabarrus there will shorllj 
he in operation engines or marhinety al )ix differ- 
ent places on exlrnsive plans. One, {Mr. Gelslon'*,) 
bas lately ilarted. and Ibough bis ore is eooaiderMl 
poorer than most in Ihe county, baa produced, il It 
laid, I2S dwls. per day, which would be annuallj 
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99,000 dwii. or (35,100^ taking this it the bajii of 
an (ilimale Tor the count;, the Bmount produced 
hf machinery, [to laj nothing of what is found by 
bind,) would be %UO.mo annunlif, to which twenty 
Iboutaiid dollars may be addi-d for what is found 
bj hMod; this may Berre lo give some idea of the 
orient of the gold operalioni' Mr. Bisael, ao ei- 
periehced miner of Mi^cklenburg, I am informed. 
eilends his eitimate for net! year, to one million 
dollars In (his atate. 

The incofirenifnce of trantporting gold lo the 
miotal Philadelphia i« considerable, and attended 
with aome risk. There i» great difference in (hn 
fineneaa of gold from diSerent mines, hesidei which 
ilia difficult lo guard against fraud, in mixitig it 
with baser metals and olherwise. If Ihe i;oTern' 
meat would onlj eitablish an assayer's ofliee, and 
receive k''''') giving cerliGcales as is done at (he 
mint in Philadelphia, it would he of very contider- 
•ble benefit." 

CoHTCKTa OF TRK AsiESIOIf TuRF REGISTER AKD 

Spoitiko Maoaeirr, No. 6, fob Febrwinj, 1830. 
Portrait of Auzmctn Eclipse, by Durand. 
Memoir of American Eclipse — Pedesthanism tx- 
Iraordinary in France— Recollections of Eclipse 
and Cieur de Lion — Bagdad, notice of — Sally Hope 
and other progeny of Sir Arehj — Oscar, memoir 
of— Transport, her performances — Instances of re- 
markable speed — Sir Archy, bis dam, and Iheir pro- 
geny—Correction of errors— Taming Wild Horses 
— On breakinj; Horses — Dlarrbtea in Horses, treat- 
ment of.— On Ihe use of the rifle — On gunning, &c. — 
Phib, a celebrated Pointer, notice of— Deer shoot- 
ing In GeoriEia, — Honif, "Let gay one* and great'' — 
imports of Missouri — Recipes, for dislemiier, for kill- 
ing fermin, for couvhs and colds in dogs — Bear, 
nalural history of— Woodcock, natural history of— 
Robin Red-hreist, it* rooeking talent — Deer bunt- 
ing in New Jersey — Anliquily of Cock Kighling, 
aneedolrs of — Game Cocki,on breeding — Rindis- 
bacher, Ihe dUlinguifhed young art ill — BuDn:< parte, 
great equestrian performance by — StORTine Imtil- 
Liaincc; Poi: bunting in Fairfax. Vir|;inU — (irand 
Circular foi hum In Waahington Cuunir— Races al 
Bojdlon, Vn. Montgomery, Alabama — New Hope 
and Columbia- List of Slallioni for 1830— -Toar 
Rboistcr, Pedigrees. 



L,»TE8T Foreign News. 
From Liverpool. — The packet nhip Florida, 
Capl. TIfikham, artived al New Vork, Friday even- 
ing from Liverpool. Capl. T. sailed on the Inl 
January, consequently the intelligence from Lon- 
don ii not so late as was leceired by Ihe Hannibal. 
We give below an extract from a commercial lel> 
ter. 

Liverpool. Dec. 31— Since Ihe 16th Inst- Ihe 
*alue of AiiiericHn cotton, except Ihe tineslaorla, 
has risen quite 3-&d per tb. and in the b«sl qnalilies 
Ihe advance is nearly i per lb.-, new Bowirds, 
though In small qnantiiy commanding 7d per lb- 
Naval stores exhibit small stocks, and in expec- 
lalion of ihi- cirrumalance an advance has licen 
paid in bolh Turpentina and Tar. Or the former 
about 380 barrels guod, not hne. have be n sold at 
Hi 6d, pi'f cwl, with 1100 bl«. inferior al 9) 9d, up 
lo Up 3d, fur middling q-ialily. during Ihe week. In 
Tar, too, we nole a aalr nf 440 his. good quality at 
Ws ID 1 Js 3d per bbl. Ihl» being ild to Is per bbl. 
higher. The stock uf Baltic Tar n moderate. 

Carolina Rice continues much depressed, and 
very lillle bunineb* is Iranaacting in ihe article, Ihe 
demand for Hume time part hai-ing been almoal en- 
tirely confined In the export orders, and the stock 
t« quite equal lo Ihe expected vent for it. 

The market has opened for Flaiteed by one sale 
af 100 hhdt. at 60s which is loner Ihao the opening 



price of the previous year, it appears, however, 
ralher a criterion of the opinion of the importers, 
than any proof of what courae the apring demand 
may take. It is yet too aoon lo form an opinion of 
Ihe wants of this country, and moat probably little 
business will be transacted in this article for lome 
weeks to come. 

Some variaiiona have taken place in ashes during 
the week. Pot has been of heavy sale, and mosti; 
at 39s per cwt. as Ihe slock of that deacriplion i 
by no means ao small as lo induce speculative ope 
ralions at the present couiparallvely high rates, 
and two or three more arrivals are eipecled frooi 
Canada. Of Pearl, however, there is a very lighl 
Mock, and in anlicipalion of Ihia, 24a was paid early 
this week for ISO lbs. and ihal price is firmly COi 
tended for. 



Saturday,. 13 

Sunday, 14 

Monday, 16 

Tuesday, 18 

Wednesday,.. 17 

Thursday, 18 

Fridav 19 



Prieei Cutrtnl tit Boston, Febranry 5. 

Jjtplei, best, bbl. 1.75 a !. IS. B«nu, white, bushel 

.75 a 1.00. fiet/, mess, bbl. S.!6 a 9.S0; cargo No. I, 

1.1b a 8.00; No. S, e.7£ a 7.00. Butler, inspected, No. 

I, new, lb. .1! a .14. Cluite, new milk, .S a .B; skim- 
med milk, i. a .3. Flour, Baltimore Honard-st. b.BO a 
5.75;Geneaee, S.75a6.00;R)'e, best,S.?ea3.B7. Gruin, 
Corn, bu. .Et a E3; Rye, .75 a. 7B) Barley .BS; Oats .40 B 
.4S. Hogi'-Lard, Isl sort, new, lb. .8 a .S(. Pork, clear, 

bbl, 15 a 16; Naij, mesa, 12. ao a -; Cargo, No. I. 

a li.60. Seedi, Herd's Grass, bushel, S.OO; Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3.00; RjeGrass,4.00: 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.00; Red Top .St a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .3B a. bO; White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 a .60. 
Red do. Northern, .7 a. E; French Sugar Beet l.GO;Man- 
gelWurzel — . FFooI, Merino, full blood, washeJ, .40 k 

46; do. do unwashed, .IGa .SO; de, three-fourths, wash- 
ed, .3! a .5S, do. half blood, .90 a .33; do. quarter, 
washed, .18 a .30; Natiie, washed .IS a .30; Pulled, 
Lambs', 1st sort, .40 a — ; do. td sort, .IS a. 31; do. 
SpinDing, Isteort, 93 a .35. 

Priett CarrenftnJVew York, Febmary 6. 
Bees-wax, yellow .9! a 13. Collm, New Orleans .1C 
a.lSi; Upland, .8} a. 104; Alabama, .Sa 111. Cetim 
Bagging, Hemp, yd. .18 a .tl; Flax. 13 a .13. Ftcr, Ame- 
rican, 7 aB. FI<izi(id,rDugh,caBk 11.;5a ll.&0;eleaa II. 

Flour, N.York, bbl. 4.7B a Canal 6.16 a S.Sl^; BalL 

Howard al. 4. BliaS.OO; Richmond citjmlUa, — a ; 

aountry,4.73a4B7f; .^lexand'a, 4.10a«; Fredericks. 

buiY 4.6^1 1 ; Feteraburg. 1.10 a 4.7G Rye Flour, 

S.&OaS.B^l; Indian Meal, per bbl. f.3Tl a t.Mjperbhd 

a 13. OU. Giain, Wheat, Ueneaee.l.Oaal.OB; Vir. 

SO a 90; Rye, North, Bb a 70; Corn, Yel. Nor. .60 
bS; Barley, 66 a .68 ; Oats, South and North, .— a .— 

Pesa, white, dry, 7 bu. ; Beans, 7 bu. T.OOaB.OO. Pro- 

vitims. Beef, mCBs S.ii a 8.60; prime b.^S a 6,26; cargo 

a 4.60; Butter, N York, .11 a.lG; shipping, .Bi '~ 

Lard, .6 a .6; Pork, meas 11.00 a II; prime e. 00 a 
Priett Cvrrent in Philadelphia, Febniary 8. 

B«iiEnz,yBllow— .a.lCi Btant, bushel $1.0U a 1.16, 
Sir/, mesa 10a 10.60, primes a 9.00, cai^o 7; AiUer, No 
1, 8 a-, No.t, 6.a~i Cd(I on, New Orleans .1(4 a.llt; 
Upland lO.a.ll, Tennessee 91 a .10|, Alabama 9i a 
\0\; FetdluTt, South. .33 a .34, West. .30a. 31; ^ax,71 
a. 8. FlDur,Bup.4.60, fine, 4. 124 a —; Rye 3. V& 3 3.76; 

Corn meat, hds. 11.00 a , bis. a 1.061; Flucnti. 

cask 10 46; bu. 1.30 a ; GrntB,- Wheal 80 a 

Rye .60 a 6!, Corn I.e. while, .36 a.3S,l. o. yellow, .SB 
B .40, u. c. round, .40 a .44; Oats .tb a .30, Barley, Pa. 
.61) a. 62; do. Fast. — a.—; black-eyed Peas. 40 a. GO. 
Hmu, Jersey .8 a. 10, Virginia .Ba .», Western .14 S ,B; 
Htmf. 220 a «!6; Utrd, .6 a .64; OU, linaeed, G8 a70; Pork; 

mess, 1 1,£G a , prime 10.60 a 1 1 ; cargo 9,00 a 9.6r 

Ai«,I.60a3.I6; rotaeto, Kentucky .6a .l,Vir. 44a.r 
tfogf, common washed lb. .IB a. Id, halfblood .16 a .— 
three quarters blood .18 a .S3, full blood 2B a .3^; ui 
washed, generally 6 cents less, according to qualily. 



nURIlAM SHORT HOItNS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber ofTers for snie low, if applied for acx 
two Tery fine full blooded Improved Durham Short Ha 
lleifera, nineteen and twenty months old. They will 
be delivered in Philadelphia. 

Further particulars, with a description of the a 
may be had by addressing the subscriber, to the 
Messrs. A. b G. Ralston, Philadelphia. 



Phidaitlfki; fUruary B, 1830. 



JAUES COX. 



10 SO 
10 93 
10 34 
10 36 
10 40 
10 43 



Uoun — Lsist Quarter, \b\\\, 5h. 45m. Mom. 
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CerrteUd for Ikt iflmtrieMt farmer. 
LT1MORE MaaatTs. — The harbour being still closed 
B, there is little business doing — few aatea of Icnr, 
lur quotations are geoerally nominaJ. The wagoa 
of Howard street flour is J4 a 4.H4, There is 
little wood at the wharves, and the market is well *ap- 
plied with beef on the hoof. 

ToaAcco. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 a B.OO; do. 
ground leaf, 6.00 a 13.00. — Crop, common red, 4.00 a 
6.00; brown and red 6.00 a 7.00; fine red, 8.00 a 13.00; 
wrappory, suitable forsegara, 7,00 a II 00; vethnv and 
red, lO.OOalS.OO; yellow, 14. OO alf.OO.— Fine yellow, 
IG.OO a 30.00 — Virginia, 4.00 a B. 00.— Rappahannock, 
3.60 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4.60 a 7.00. The inspec- 
tions of the week comprise I bogiheads Maryland, 14 
hbds Tiipnia and S hhda Ohio.— Total 16 hhda. 

Fldob— best nhtte wheat family, (£.16 ■ e.t6— lo- 
per. Howard SL 4,16 a 4, 374 — city mills, 4.00, — Sus- 
quehanna, CoaHMaat,. bbl, ■ t,t&— GaaiM, 

%e>t red wheat, ,— a ,B0; best white do. .S5 ■ .M; 
rdinary togood,.— «, 70— CoBK, old white, -SSa 31; 
yel.,40ii— ; new .40o— Rva, .4B« 48: OArS.Sl a .33; 
Beans, 90 • 1. 00— Pais, .66 Clovkb sbeb, 6.00 ■ S.» 
Ttkotbt, I ■ i.60-OacKARn GnAsa, I. It ■ I— Herd's, 

a I — Lucerne .374 ' — 'h. — BakLiT, Flai- 

.«p, l.tO CoiTOB, Vir. .94 • .104 Lou. . 1 1 a .11 

— Alah..94'>.ll— Tenn. .94 ■ .10— N. Car. .8j ■.94— 
~ .9a.l0— WRisaav,hhds. lit p. .11 a.tl4; Id bbl*. 
■ !3— Wool, common, unwaihad, lb. .I» ■ .16— 
wBs'hed,. 18B.tO-~croEsed,.tO a.tt'-lhrec-quarter,.tS 
,30— full do. .30 a .36, accord 'g to qual. — Haup, Riiasia, 
ton, $EI6 a ttO; Country, dew-rotted, ItOa 140— waler- 
rotted, 110a 190— Fish. Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl. 
do. trimmed, e.60—Nor(hCarolina, No. 1, ^ ■ 

S.tO— HerringB,i!UBquehanna No. I, bbl. 3.7fe ■ ; 

Mackerel, No. 1 , 6 00 a No. I, 6.61 a No. 3, 

3.7S — Bacon, bams, Ball, cured, .9 ■ .94— Feathers, 
30 a 31— Plaster Paris, esrgn price per ton, 6.00 mi.ti; 
ground, 1.16 bbl.- Prime Beef on the hoof, .4.00 a 4.60 

—Pork on the hoof, a 6 00— Pine Wood, by Uia 

vessel load, 1.76— Oak Wood, 3.76- Hickory, 6.60 



CONTENTS OF THI6 NUMBER. 
On Ihe Management of Lands permanently onder 
Grass; Perennial Grass Lands fit for Mowing; River 
Meadows; Meadows most suitable for Irrigation; Up- 
land Meadows; Culture of Upland Meadows: To Re- 
move Ant-hilla; On Rolling Grass lands, &c. from Lou- 
don's F.ncyclopttdia of Agriciillure- On the Cultivation 
of the Red Carrol, and Its value as food for Ihe horse — 
Spanish Lucerne— Extract from the Annates d'Horticul- 
ture de Paris,- On the process whieh Nunerymen adopt 
loobtaio ameliorated Frolts, and that which Nature ap- 
pear* lo employ, hy M. Poiteau — Advantages of Engraft' 
ing Native Grape Vines with those more delicate anit 
choice — The Cork Tree — Essay on Rail-roads, by Ham- 
ilton, continued; Grand Rail-road Race on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Rail-roadi Description of the Novelty 
Locomotive Engine, with engravings — .* Nervous Lady 
— Singular Robbery— New Method of Charring Wood — 
Editorial.Gold Mines of South Carolina; Si1kwot7nssn*l 
Chloride of Lime; Lufayetle Institution in Baltimore — 
Latest Foreign Newa— Prices in the Boston, New Yiak, 
Philadelphia Hod Baltimore Markets- Almanack. 
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(From the Weslarn Tiller.) 

THE SUGAR CULTURE. 

JgriaJtural Soculy ^ BiUon Rouge. 

Dtcrmiir 8, 1889. 
Slant Ibe report of Ibe 36(h September, mnde 
wilhrererenco lo the Circular of Mr- Gurlej, by 
nur CO mniillee, three hard frosts protlucinz ice, and 
beppenioE before the usual season of calii in thi* 
counlry, viz. on Alondny 36lb Octolfer, and Tue*~ 
diy the lOlh and Wedneaday Ihe Blth of Novem- 
ber, and followed by a series of warm weather. 
Mining the uercur; lo 10^ of Farenheil, have done 
immense damage to the lugar cane; the injury 
comraencing at Ibe top, and descending gradually 
lo the other parl9, bo si to require Ihe cane (o b^ 
cot every day lower and lower, and at present oc- 
casioning e pure tos* of the half of every stalk. 
The Agricullural Society of Baton itouge think it 
Iheir duty lo add lo Iheir report of the 36lh Sep- 
tember, these new and important facts, which cor- 
roborele the opinion Ihey bad before entertained, 
■ hat Ihe abolition or reduction of Ibree cents a 
iioiind on foreign brown augers imporied inio Ihe 
United Stales, would be • frigbtlul calamity lo 
Louisiana; and the Society has re^olred to render 
the expression of ibeir opinion public, by causing 
it to be inserted in Ibe Baton Rouge Gazelle, with 
tbe signature of their President and Secretary, io 
order that facts so posilire acid important may be 
UDirenally known. 

Bmon Rniff, Stpt. 16, isig. 
At a meeting of Ihe Agricultural Society of Ba- 
ton Rouge, held Ibe 26ih September, 1339, Ihe fol- 
towing report waBSubmilled by Meurs. ¥. Oupl&B' 
tier, Bessy, and Debetllerre- 

Qentkmen, — In compliance wilh your instructloBt 
at your meeting of Ihe 5lh of tbe present mootbi 
ro prepare t statement in answer to Ihe quetluf;| 
(irapused by Ihe Hon. H. H. Gurtey, reUlive to mi- 
ear ntabtiibmealB in Louisiana, we submit tbe fol- 
fowinp— 

Quei^ III. What will Ihe capital of a well rcgu- 
lated sugar estate average lo each band employed 
in its cultivation? 

^ntusr. $-397 50, 100 gross prDdiit:l,[SeeNoleA.) 

Query 2nd. What is the annuiil <r\peiiie of a eu- 

j^ar eslale per band, including overseer's wages, 

Liorses, mules, wotk oaen,fiiel, physician's bills, 

and all other cbar^o? 

Jltuvser. (ins per hand. (See Note B.) 
(^uer^ 3J. What interest will a well managed 
■ iigar plantation (lire per annum on its capiir-' 
<akingone year with another for live years, afi 
vleduciini; Ihe eicpenses and chargei on iLe sameF 
.iitrrer. 10 3-7 percent- peranoum. (SeeNoleC.) 
Query 4(/i. How iniiny acres of land is required 
Ibreacli hand employ«d in cultivating the 
and what proportion of wood landP 

jJiiitFCi. Two crops of cane are generally 
in succession on the same land, naniely, o 
plunl cane, and one of raloon, aflcr which it lies 
Nllow, or is planted in Indian corn or peas. A suf 
Jicienl quantity of cane to plant two hundred acres 
If pre»erved yearly. 

Qwri/ Glh. Huw many acres of cane will one 
man tend and barveaW 

J!iU\rir. Une man will lend 5 acres at before 
listed In answer 4lh, besides culling hi* proporli 
ijfwood for fuel, and ploughing 3i acre* of fallow 
ponnd. 

Query ~lh. What quantity of sugar ii an average 

product of an acre of cane, and how many gallons 

of molatsesP , 

^.tsiMT. 1000 lb*, of Migir, and 85 («IUm» af 

moluset. 
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Query SlA What ia Ibe general price of sugar 
anti molasses when lotd by Ihe crop' 
Aiuvier. Sugar at SI cents per lb. and molaues 
19 cents the ealloD. 

Query ytA. What per cent, is considered equiva- 
lent to the risk of capital in slave property? 
^aiwtr. Ik percent. 

i^aery IO(/i. What effect would (be repeal of Ihe 
duly of 3 per cent, on foreign sugar have upon Ibe 
production of ihe arlicle in Louisiana. 

Aiimetr. 'I'be rapid and inevitable ruin of those 
engaged in the cnltivalion of cane would be Ibe 
"insequence. Referring to answer 3. Note C. a 
igar plantation of 1300 acres, cullivaled by 80 
hands, estimated logelber wilh the purchase of 
land, negroes, ca I lie, horses, implements of husban- 
dry, brick buddings, mill, boilers, &c. Ihe eelablisb- 
menl of a smaller planlalion being porlionahly more 
expensive, we estimate at gl47,300 

But it must be remarked thai of the 
1300 acres of land, 400 being in 
wood land and 400 in fallow, (here 
remain only 400 acres actually culti- 
vated in cane, yielding 1,000 lbs. of 
sugar per acre, as already staled, 
making in the whole 400,000 lbs. 
which at 51 cents would give 33,000 

be molasses as aUlcd ut ib gallons 
the acre would amount lo 10,000 
galls, which at 18 cents would give I 

Gross produci, - $£23,800 

Deduct for food, clothing, medical 
Blfeodance aod medicines for ne- 
groes, food for cattle and horses; 
overseer and eugsr maker's wages, 
laiet, d«atbs, wear and tear. [See 
NoteB.] - - - 8^30 



•Saneer. About forly-fve million* of dollars, of 
which ihirlyHHie million* lot Ibe old sugar establish' 
lis, and fourteen millions for Ihe S14 newly 
lied works, which will be in operation Ibis prC' 
sent year 183d. [See Note D,] it is soppoied tbe 
capital employed in sugar works did not bxcbmI 
twenty luillioD* five year* ago, but has gradually 
increased to forlv-Rre millioos of dollars. 

Qtiery nth- Will not the sugar of Louisiana an' 

'cr for reRoing as well as Ihe West India sugar? 
If there be a dUTereuc'e in Ibis respect, stale in 
what particular. 

^nsteer. Louisiana sugar by reRning yields only 
from 30 lo 35 per cent. wblUi the West India su- 
gar yields from 45 to 50 per cent. 

nOTES IR KIPLlMkriOM or THK inSWtRS TO HK. H. 
H. tiORI.Ey'S ItUKliTIOKS. 

Note A— SOOO Ibe. of sugar, Ihe pro- 
duct of 5 acre* of cane, at 100 lbs- 
per acre, at 51 cents per lb. . (JTS 00 

135 eallons of molasses at 13 cts, per 
gallon, at the rate of :^5 gallons per 
acre, - • - - 22 50 



NeU product - »15/170 

Or 10 3 7 per cent, interest on a capital of 
Sl47,Q0O as calculated for a sugar plantation of 
1!00 acres and 80 hands. Now, if Congresa ahould 
repeal tbe duty of 3 par eant. per lb- on the impur- 
talion of foreign sugars, it it evident that the price 
of that of Louisiana, now 51 cents per lb. would 
fall lo 3 cents and perhaps tower, and to 10 cenls 
for molasses, heoce tbe 400,000 lbs. at 3 cents 
would only amount to - - $ld,000 

And the 10,000 gallons of molasses at 

lOceals, to - - - 1,000 

Gross produci, - |13,000 

From which dcducling the expenses, 
which would still bo the same, name- 
ly, - • - - 8,380 

Would have - 14,670 

As Iho smell income from a capital of $147,000, 
which would now produce an intereslof S percent. 
per annum, instead o\ 10 3-7 per cent, as before 
slated. In such a country as Louisinna where thi 
rale of discount of tbebanke wilbenduriemenlsoi 
mortgage including charges, atnounts lo 9 per cent 
aod out of bank is slill higher; and where thi 
greater part of Ihe capital employed in eslabliibing 
the new sugar plantations, has been borrowed, 
what but certain ruin would be Ihe late of Ihe un- 
foriuoale proprietors, condemned to pay ICor 13 
per cent, interest, and after all his labor unil lime 
make only 3 per cent. Such however, is Ihe desli 
ny which aivaits the sugar planter of Louisiana . 
the duty of 3 per cent, per pound were repealed or 
any part of it, as Ibe least diminution would be a 
premium to tbe foreigner, who notwithstanding Ibe 
duiT imports Iwo.&ftlts of the sugar consumed. 

Query llfA. Please stale the amount of capital 
employed id the manafaeture of sugar at thi* lime 
and iu unwl incretM u tiM bU(« for lb* lut ttt 
feus' 



Total of the gross product of one hand. $397 SO 
NoTs fi. — The annual eipense of a plaBtalion 
containing 1300 acres, cultivated in cane by 80 ne- 
groes, IS as follow*: 

Salt meat, spiritr, ■ - • $B30 

Clothing, namely, shirts, panlaloooi, 

woollen coats, bats, shoes, (Lc. - 1,300 

Medical allendance and medicines, 400 

Indian corn kl 5 bit* per barrel, - 1,000 

Overseer and atigar maker's salary - 1 .000 

State and parish taxes, - - 300 

Annual losses, namely, the 21 per 
cent, as stated io the answer lo 
question 9, ob a capital of $50,- 
000 in negroes. $1,-250 

Ten pairs of oien at $50, SOO 

Ten botses, at $IOO each, 1,000 

Uepain of boilers, two *eti, bid 

Repairs of ptoogb*, carts, gu- 300 9,600 



Which sum divided by 80. Ibe number 
of bands, gives $105. Tbe gross an- 
nual product of a hand being 
And the annual expensea as slat- 
ed, - - - - 

Leaves a nett annual product of 

Nora G.— IsL Slatement of interest tO 
cenL OQ capital 

1300 acres at 50 dollars, 
80 bands at £600 and charges, 
40 pairs of work oxen at g50 per pair, 
40 horses at «( 100 each, 
A horizontal sugar mill, 
2 sets of bailers necessary for a plan- 
tation of 500 acres, at 1,500 dolls. 

Buildiogs, vii. sugar house, mill, cur- 
ing bouse, - . . 

13 carts at 100 dolls, each, 

30 ploughs at 10 dolls, each, 
1 pair of timber wheels at 300 dol- 
lars, hoes, spades, aiei, harrows. 



$S^SO 



^192,50 
■7 per 

«60,non 

50,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 



3,000 
53,000 



700 



|147,3L'0 
2nd. Slatemeol of gross product 
1000 lbs. of sngar per acre, accord- 
ing to note A. at 5i els. per lb. . JJSS 00 
S& pQoDi molasaei at 18 ceitta, - 4 50 



Total, 



^9 50 



SS6 
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US.H p«r icM. naltipUed bj- 400 

MWI.FTM - - - *33.B0<i 

Dedvct aunal wpcatti, per note B. S,M(> 

LMTef nett, {15,470 

TieldioR aft interMt of 10 9-7 per eairt on Ifae cs- 
pitator M7,S00, ai ealeataled for a aogar plania- 
tion or 130O acra. coltirated bj SO bandt. 

Note D.— Statemeat or tb« ealeulatton of 4h 
loillion dollari- — From a Bareful aceoaol taken in 
the month of Auguit laal, it appear* that the whole 
crap of lugar amounted to 8S,S76 hogibaad of 1000 
lb>. each, dividiDg by 400 hbdi. Ibe product of h 
■agar plantaiioD of 1300 acrce w« have 333 1-5 su- 
gar estBbliabnjenU at 147,300 dollars capital each, 
which amounts to (31,697 ,840, g»j SI millions for 
Ibe 493 old establish meats, stated to be in o^ra- 
tidn at the time the account nu taken, and for the 
314 newly erected worki lo be brought into opera- 
tion at the end of the present jear, also slated in 
aaid amount of lS,9d9,8BT dollars, sajr fourteen 
millioDB. 

Note E.— For latt paragraph qf the bttar in afUWtr 

lo JSr. H. U. GurUy. 

Introduction of foreign sugars during the year 

■ 838, compared with the crop of Louisiana during 
the same year according to the report of the Secre 
Urj of the Treasory, dated February 18th of thi 
present year, (1829,) the unreGned sugars imported 
into the United Stales, fiom the 90Ih Seplembei 
iS^, lo Ibe SOlh September 18i8, amount Ic 
51,686,955 lbs. valued at 3,081,004 dollars, whlcl 
ia nearly the two-thirds of Ihe gum total ofourcrO) 
of the year 1838, amounting at the most to eighty 
eight thousand hogsheads of one thouHud pound! 
each, valued at 5| rents a pooDd; sialy thousand 
hogshead! of which have been sent by sea by Lou- 
isiana lo her lister slates, and 38 thousand have 
been sent up by the riTcr, or consumed, or refined 
■a Louisiana, a sum of four millioos and eight hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. 

Balm Ropit, Stpttmbir EE, 18». 

The AgricuIturRl Soeiely of Baton Rouge to the 
Hon- H. H. Gurley, member of tha House of Re- 
preaentaliTesin Congress. 

5ir,— As all agricultural matters lie wilhiu our 
spftial province, we have tbougbt it our duly, in 
consideration of the interest of Louisiana, to reply 
to your circular of Ibe 35th of July. 

To our answer lo your twelve queries, we will 
annex a few eipUnalory observalionB. 

As there are in Ibis slate piantalionsof more than 
three thousand acres, and tilled by more than two 
hundred negroes, and on ilie other hand, many 
farms of 20 negroes only, we have talten as a me 
dium an establishment conjistinR of Iwelre hundred 
acres, cullivsted by eighlj hands. It ia prohahli/ 
that, at the lerminalion of the year 1838, our more 
estcnsivc plaulstions, lo the number of four hun- 
dred and eifihiy, bore an average of six hundred 
Bcrea; each farm yielding annually, two hundred 

■ hoe;<hea<lg. But it appears evident, that the ei 
pense of clearing, improving Ibe landa, te, coni- 
paralively greater for IliefC eslaHishmenIs, woiilJ 
leave but a trilling profit for those |>lanters who 
make leas Ihan tno hundred hogshendB. Hence ue 
have chosen asa juel medium, a farm of twelve hun- 
dred acren, by no means diiproportional to our a^- 
ricultuial situation. 

A suuir plantation of twelve hundred acres, lo ht 
well worked, would require a furce of eiehly haiiil^. 
Id the prices we have (Ixi'd on land and negroc-;, 
on the expenses necessary for building, the pm- 
cha"e of CBitle. kc we have by no means e»ange- 
ralfd. Within the distance of fifteen leagues from 
New Orleans, lands adapted In (he cullivation of 
sugar could not be purchased at ARy dollars the 
acre, and young, vigorous, Creole negroes, or such 
as are acclimated, or understand some trade oeces- 



«ary for a sugar farm, such as carpenters, coopers, 
brick -makers, blacksmiths, maaoni, Stc are Ttluad 
lau six hundred dollars. 

inoual expense of establishing a sugar 

plantation, a number of liltle articles have been 
passed over, all of which together are by no means 
n consider able, viz. the charge of beeping the land 
.jod roads in repair, (he purchase of materials far 
fencing, the expense incurred by the elopement of 
slaves, the purchase or coDstruciioo of hogsheads, 
casks, &c. 

Thus we find, that summing up all coalingent ei- 
[lenses, > sugar plautalinn of 1300 acres, would re- 
re a capital of 150,000 dollars, to wll: 50,000 
the Ta&d, 50,000 for the purchase of negroes, 
and 50,000 for improvements, cattle, and implements 
[if husbandry. 

If in the neighborhood of New Orleans, there are 
plantations that yield more than one hogshead per 
icre, He shouldconaider Ibe fact, that Ibe more we 
are removed from Ibis latitude, the less productive 
is Ihe cane. We are therefore of opinion that our 
estimate of one hogshead per acre, or of 400 hogs' 
heads from 400 acres, is rather above than below 
the true estimate; and that il must be understood to 
apply in cases when no accidents occur, such 
early frosts, heavy winds, &c. Finally, if in the 
last year there were even a few iostances of plen- 
iirul crops, in which each negro is represented aa 
having made more than |193.50, they eie happy 
and extraordinary exceptions lo the general rule, in 
opposition to which, a number of planters could be 
cited, who have not made 9150 per band, althoagh 
the quantity of aogar made in 182S, has rendered it 
a memorable epoch for Louisiana. 

The truth it, (bat the diminished and dlmioiabtni 
price of eotton, not repaying the planter's toil, 
and the belief (hat the dniy on (he importation of 
foteign ingar would be permanent, have induced 
many to incur heavy enpgemeola, in proportion to 
oieans which they eeuld notmeet, if instead of 
a return of 10 per cent they derive an 
only S per eeoL 

We cannot conceal fnim ovrSBlves, nor from jou, 
__.-, this (rath, that tbe repeal of duty on foreign 
mgar would be most disastroas to Lonisiana, since 
(ha immenaa capital employed tn 700 sugar farms, 
and estimated at forty-five millions ol dollars, would 
sustain an immediate decrease of fifty per cent, that 
we would hear of nothing but failures and forced 
sales, that in a-climate like oura in which to a humid 
atmosphere is joined an intense heal, interrupted 
by untoward and alternate serie* of continued 
rains, arier long droughts; where, an account of Ihe 
humidity, we can eullivate with succeas, neither 
wheat, barley, oats, hemp, B»x, the vine, nur the 
olive; — where we have been compelled to abandon 
llu cultivation of indigo, on account of Ihe ravages 
of iosecta, and where at last even cotton mast be 
foraaken, when (as has already been nearly the case) 
it will be found inaufBcient for the support of the 
labourer, and yel, sir, might Louisiana a till pros- 
per, were she not deprived of the sole hope aabrd- 
ed her by the cultivation of sugar, but wiihont (hat 
resource, in Ibis aaid Louiaiana, tha lands unculti- 
vated would become of little value and soon cover- 
ed by the magnolia, a tree unfit for any useful pur- 
pose, and even rejected as fuel, by the masters of 
sIcambOBl*, (who find its llame neither sutTicienlly 
strong nor lasting,] and our soil now to rich and 
fertile, would become a vast forest of useless trees. 
Il may he allied, how the West Indies, ader pay-^ 
ing the duly, can alill profit from the exportation o( 
sugar, and that u« cannot? — The answer is simple. 
Placed in (he most favorable of climalei, their 
crops, (hroughout the year, are unin(errup(ed, 
whereas we have hut two months for the rolling of 
ours. Beaidet this, other causes operate in their 
favour. Il ia, by no meant, our intention to enlei 
iolo political lubjecls, eiamine the right of impor- 



tation, nor inquire whether in a countir like eon, 

where the only revenije ia derived fi'om (be customt, 

in dispense with them, with advantage to onr- 

lelves, or even without danger to ihe Union. We 

ButGciently aware of the talutary effects of tbe 
tariff, since it rewards the induslrv of one of our 
Stales, and has been so framed, witli respect to Ihe 
'mporlatioD of foreign sugar, as lo be of advantage 
to our finances, and at tbe same time that it admits 
that quantity, which Louisiana fails in aupplyiog, 
would, were we to repeal it, tend greatly to injore 

domestic manufaclurct. Our sole design has 
been to provei that by annulling, or even diminish- 
ing the duties on foreign sugar, the inhabitants of 
Louisiana would sustain an irretrievable iujuir. 



(From the Biehmond Enqnirer.) 

TOBACCO. 

We have promised the Brat tpacs we coold 

spare,arter the dissolution of the GonrenlioD, to be 

following excellent communication. It it a wordlo 

season upon one of Ihe most interesting deptrl- 

ments of our Rural Economy. Il it from one of the 

lOst successful planters in Ihe county of Louisa— 

whose lobaceo uniformly commands in the Rieb- 

>d market, (he^il-cLp prices. Hit precepd, 

therefore, are confirmed by hit own experience. Wt 

recommend i( to the consideration of our tabseii- 

bera wbo are engaged in cultivating lbs "Indian 

To iht E<U'.or*, — I have had it tome (ime ia con- 
templation to express my seotimenla rehtive to tb« 
cultivation and management of tobaneo, Ibioagh 
the medium of your paper. 

It should be (he object of every Vltpnia planter 
to reserve at much plant land aa ho cao, for future 

Ban, aa it will probably become Terjr tcarce. 
aving made many experiments, I find it (be most 
judicious plan to commenee the preparmtioii of 
such land in (he month of August or by the first of 
September. It should be first covered over with 
manure, lo the thickness of an ineb, and Ibia ma- 
nure should be Immediately aucaamlei) by a heavy 
stratum of green wood. Tbe land abodld ba tnf- 
fered to remain in this situation, until (be first of 
January, when it should be burnt and town aa 
usual. A bed having undergone tbii proceia it 
productive of many more plaotslhaii one of a ti> 
milar dimension, prepared in the ordiauy manner, 
and the plants are large eoough to be drawn ranch 

New land, intended for tobacco, thonid be well 
grubbed, &c- Il should then be eoultered at least 
four tiroes, observing to reverse Ihe direction of tbe 
coulter every time. The coulter ihoald be tuc- 
Deeded by a barrow, Ihe application of wbicb 
should he repeated, until all the roots upon the sur- 
face are gathered. The land should then be 
checked on, with a coulter, at the ditlance of three 
feet three inehet.— A small plough should be run 
twice on each side of tbe impression, made by the 
coulter, forming a bed which should be crossed by 
a shovel plough at the distance of three feet three 

The prosecution of this course not only tends to 
abridge labour, but it tends lo preserve the tobacco 
from tbe fatal effects of drought, much longer than 
(he usual mode of culliva(ion. [n new land, pm- 
pared in tbe above manner, a labourer can make 
two thousand bills per day. Old land should he 
prepared in a similar manner, except that the coul- 
ter should only he uted lo lay off the land. A la- 
bourer in old land Ihot prepared, can make four 
thousand hills per day. 

Where there is a scarcity of manure, I think it 
best to open a trench with a large plough, into 
which the coarser part of tbe manuK should ba 
placed; opon this trench tbe billi aboold be made, 
and the maoura thould ba ititred aa littla ai potti- 
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bl^ It will act lufficiently toon to make a good 
etop of tobacco. In coltiTating a crop of tobacco, 
I tbiok tbe coulter should be used more than any 
other instrumeDt. It tboald be suffered to rua ten 
or twelye inches deep; more moisture will be im- 
parted to tbe plant, and it will not suffer as much 
mm drought as tobacco culti?ated in the usual 
manner. 

Upon common land, we should never exceed 
aight leaTes in topping. If it be topped higher, 
the bottom leaves will be perfectly ripe and on the 
decline, when those on the top are green and grow- 
ing. But upon land of a superior quality, tobacco 
should l>e topped to twelve and sixteen leaves; if 
topped lower, tbe fibres will be coarse, and the to- 
bacco will be consequently less valuable than of a 
more silky aspect. 

I think it an expedient plan to take from the bot- 
tom of the plant (a few days before it is ripe 
enough to be cut] four or ^9t leaves, which will 
make very good lugs. The balance of the plant 
having been protected from the dirt, by the bottom 
leaves, will bo clean, and when stripped can be 
sorted with greater facility than it could be if the 
bottom leaves were to remain. After. cutting, the 
planter should consider what kinds of tobacco will 
best suit the buyers. If he conclude that they will 
most admire the Piebald, he should proceed to 
hang it upon the scaffold, crowding it in such a 
manner as to have it impervious by the beams of 
the )»un* The lower extremities should approach 
so near the ground as not to be agitated by the 
winds. Green brush should be placed around the 
scaffold to shield the tobacco from sun and air. It 
should remain in this situation about four days, at 
the expiration of which time, it will be yellow. It 
should then be put into the house and cured by 
kilns. I recommend kilns, because they cure to- 
bacco without impregnating it with smoke, and be- 
oause the house is not exposed to accidents from 
fire, as it is, in the old way. 

If the planter wish to cure his tobacco a nutmeg 
colour, he should put it upon the scaffold in the or- 
dinary manner, where it should remain four or five 
days. It should during this time be as much ex- 
posed to the sun as possible. After going through 
this process, it should be taken down and cooped — 
it should remain cooped until it becomes warm; 
aAer becoming warm, it should be put into the 
house, and cured by the application of heat through 
a kiln. As to the piebald tobacco, I think the time 
not far off when it will be objected to. I believe 
that a portion of it always will be highly esteemed, 
but such as is artificial will undergo an unfavorable 
change in crossing the Atlantic. 

If It be desirable to retain any particular colour 
on a given tobacco, it will be necessary to pack it 
down as soon as it can be packed with safety. In 
stripping, the four top leaves should be put into one 
bundle, which will probably be the best of the 
plant Those which are next best should be put to 
themselves, which two kinds should be kept and 
pressed separately. After tobacco is stripped, it 
should be put into boxes and kept in this situation 
until the first of March, when it should be hung up 
by tying two bundles together, which can t)e easily 
done with strings made of corn-husks. This is a 
much better plan than to separate the leaves and 
hang the bundles astride sticks. The bundles will 
remain perfectly straight while suspended upon the 
stick; by pui suing the old mode, they will be apt 
to become crooked. It should remain hung up 
until it becomes perfectly hard and moderately soft 
again: it should then be taken down and put into 
the boxes again, where it should remain covered 
with plank doors and weighted with stone until the 
first of June, when it should be taken out for the 
purpose of pressing. If upon opeaing the boxes it 
be mund to be too hard for pressiag, it should be 
ipfead over the floor and thiiily covered with, greea 



ckiver or oats; under which it should remain a fbw 
hours. Upon being examined, it will be found to 
be sufficiently soft Tor pressing. It should then be 
taken from beneath the clover and replaced in the 
boxes, out of which it can be taken and pressed at 
pleasure. 

The pursuance of this course not onl^ tends to 
bring the tobacco in pressing order, but it tends to 
promote an uniformity of odour. The hogsheads in 
which tobacco is packed for market, shouk) be com- 
posed of timber thoroughly seasoned. They should 
be placed where there is no probability of their 
getting wet 

Tobacco often sustains damage before it gets to 
market; and the deluded owner attributes it to the 
negligence of the managers of the warehouse. 
Tobacco bouses should be properly crammed, that 
the tobacco may not be exposed to the changes of 
the weather. — I think it very well to have windows, 
that the tobacco may be ventilated upon particular 
occasions* A Flavtlb, or Louisa. 



(From the Troy Sentinel.) 
TOBACCO— SEGARS. 
In the summer of 18S8, 1 made an experiment, 
my first, in the cultivation of tobacco, which result- 
ed so favorably, as to have caused a great many in- 
quiries, to ail which I propose to give answers, in 
this communication. Karly in 1828, a friend sent 
me some seed of the very best Spanish tobacco for 
segars, cultivated in Cuba, and about the same 
time I received from an old gentleman of about 80 
years of age, a parcel of the Kites' Foot seed, with 
a letter of directions for raising the tobacco, from 
planting the seed, to curing the leaf, which must 
have occupied him a day or two. He was an ex- 
perienced cultivator, in the modes of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. With these means, and some gar- 
den ground in good order, I determined on making 
an experiment The seed, both kinds, was sown in 
seed beds, in April. The plants came up in May, 
were transplanted, and flourished well. 1 used no 
hot bed, nor any forcing process. 

Knowing the mild quality of the tobacco of the 
tropics, it occurred to me, that compared with the 
production from the same seed, in our country, and 
far north of the tropical climates, ihu so very 
strong, that so weak, so mild, there must be some 
other cause, perhaps, only in the mode of cultiva- 
tion. How would it do, to pull off the leaves when 
only partly grown? On seeing some of the best sam* 
pies of the segar tobacco, best S|)anish, in Albany 
or Troy, some hanks of which I procured, my sus- 
picion seemed to be confirmed, or so far, at least, 
as to induce me to try this way, in an attempt to 
raise tobacco for my own segars. The samples 
were from Havana, and I kept them by me till ray 
experiment was completed, and completely success* 
ful, as others say, who have tried my tobacco. 

Some of my little crop, perhaps 20 plants, of 
each kind of seed, 1 suffered to grow till the heads 
became ripe, as it is termed, began to grow spotted 
with yellowish spots, and the leaves to become 
crimped aitd ruffled, turning up around the edges. 
These were then cut up, and hung in the shade till 
sufficiently dried, when the leaves were stripped off, 
and cured in the usual way. This tobacco is very 
strong, fit only for "n$gro heads,^^ the leaf thick 
and heavy, and the stem and fibres very large. No 
difference in favor of tbe plants from tbe Spanish 
seed. 

All the rest, say about 150 plants, managed like 
the above, at first, set out in rows of two feet apart, 
were the subjects of experiment I let some of tbe 
leaves grow to more than a third to a half their na- 
tural size, when they were pulled off and the little 
sucker leaf, just above tbe stem of each, was per- 
mitted to grow to about tiM same siae, wbe» this 
was p«illed» and s* keptaji> till tba lOtii of Itofcm- 



ber, tbe day before the first fk«st These leaves 
make a very mild, pleasant segar. lirom whieb I 
have had 6000 made, as good as I wbh to soaoke. 
The produce from esch plant, was stmng up bjr it- 
self, and those so managed yielded two to tnrea 
times as much leaves, as the first meotiooedf 
"raised as every body raises tobaeeo.** 

When the leaves ripened on the plants first no- 
ticed, sometime about tbe middle or Aogost, I eat 
off the main stalk, near the ground. To try tben 
for a green crop, I kept the young shoots and scions 
suckered, and thinned out; and cured them also, 
by themsftlves. They make mild segars, pleasant, 
like the rest 

If I were to raise any more tobacco, for segars, 
I should pull all the leaves when about one third 
grown, string them on twine, by passing a threaded 
needle through the thick part of each leaf and 
stalk, hang them in a shady, airy place to dry, then 
lay them in heaps, for 24 to 36 hours to sweat, and 
then call the tobacco cured fit for market. 

1 have plenty of tobacco seed, and will give to 
any one that will cultivate. It is an exhausting, 
unprofitable crop. 

When the best samples of American tobacco, 

were selling at 2 to 3 cents a pound, mine would 

have brought 12i. Yours, 

H* G. SpAPFoaD. 
Lmmngbwgh, Jtm, 27, 18S0. 



(From Hayward^s Science of Agriculture.) 

Vegetable and Animal Matter in StabUi and Yardt 
injurioui to Hones and Cattle, 

Whilst recommending tbe careful and effectual 
draining of stables, for the preservation of the 
urine, as the most valuable part of animal manure, 
I also state a circumstance, which cannot be thought 
unworthy of notice to agriculturists, which occur- 
red to me, to show how necessary this is also to the 
health of animals. 

I took possession of some stables, with tl)e hor- 
ses that bad been sometime kept in them, and to my 
misfortune, in a very short time I found that the 
horses kept in those stables had been subject to 
that dreadful disease, called the mad staggers, for 
several years. Some horses had died, and the 
horses then there, and which had been for some- 
time kept in the stables, were in a wretched con- 
dition. Two fine fresh horses which were put into 
them, were within a few months seized with the 
mad staggers, and one of them literally killed him- 
self by knocking his head against the manger and 
stall; the other was saved by copious bleeding, and 
removed into a fresh stable, but was so reduced as 
to be lessened in value one half. My neigh- 
bours advised the pulling down the stables, con* 
ftidering the disease infectious; but having, on 
going into the stables early in the morning been 
almost suffocated and blinded by obnoxious gas, I 
examined the floor and drains, when I found the 
former to consist of large burr stones, laid on a 
stiff clay; and the floor sunk so low below the 
drain, as not to admit of the draining away of the 
urine. This struck me to be a sufficient cause to 
affect the brain of any animal confined in it, the 
same as it had the horses. I therefore had the floor 
taken up, relaid, and properly drained; and the 
walls and ceiling, manger, cribs, &c. washed with 
quick lime; and from that time for ten years I have 
never had a diseased horse. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
DISEASED SHEEP. 

Ma. EniToa, — In compliance with the request of 
your correspondent, A. L. H. (vide N. £. F., Jan. 
32d) for some advice relative to what he de- 
scribes as a destructive malady In his flock of 
•bee|b 1 beg leaw t4i Infimi kim of liM r€snH of 
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my experience and observation for several years, 
during which my flock has risen from five hundred 
to near two thousand. 

1 have heard and read much of the diseases of 
sheep, and have been ag^reeably disappointed in 
my own case, by discovering no diseases but the 
following: Securing, arising from unsteady and in- 
judicious feeding; worms in the head, attributed to 
the fly; and old age. In regard to worms in the 
head, I am inclined to consider this, also, as inci- 
dent to poor keeping, which predisposes the ani- 
mal to disease. 

1 hare seen all the symptoms named by A. L. H. 
attending my young sheep, and could trace the 
cause directly to gross negligence in the keeper, 
from scanty subsistence at critical periods* Such 
as weaning time, change from grass to hay, and 
from hay to grass. No animal requires more me- 
thodical treatment than the sheep. The great de- 
sideratum seems to be, to keep them in as uniform 
a condition as possible. Not too warm, or confin- 
ed; neither starved, or surfeited. 

A New York FARMEa. 

Saratoga County,^' Y. Feb. 1, 1830. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
ADVANTAGE OF THOROUGH CULTURE. 

We understand that the following is the amount 
of produce raised on a farm of forty-eight acres in 
the vicinity of the city of Boston, (forty-eight 
acres excluding building grounds.) 

SI tons of English hay. 

A small lot of Lucerne, valued (cut green for 
fodder) five dollars. 

SOO bushels potatoes. 

417 " beets. 

450- " mangel wurtzel. 

886 •* or <21 tons carrots. 

Pasture for 14 cows 9 weeks, (aftermath.) 

2221 bushels barley. 

900 *' onions. 

100 . , " parsnips. 

1000 cabbages. 

600 bushels turnips. 

2 A tons squashes. 

Cash received for vegetables ^06.64. 

Amount used in a large victualling concern, 
|173. 

Celery on hand, valued at $5. 
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CURING BACON. 
The Edenton (N. C) Gazette gives the following 
directions/or making good bacon, obtained from a 
gentleman who has fully tested their value by ex- 
periment: 

"Let the meat become perfectly cold before you 
cut it. Mix a quart of molasses with a bushel of 
fine salt, and with it rub the meat as long as it will 
take it. Hams from hogs weighing 150 lbs. and 
upwards, should remain in the cask, flesh up, 
twenty-one days; from 100 to 150 lbs. sixteen or 
eightccen days. When taken out to hang up, 
sprinkle them on the flesh side with about a tea- 
spoonful of saltpetre to each ham, and ou the same 
side rub pulverized red pepper. Hang them by the 
upper end. Before the warm weather commences, 
take down your meat, examine it carefully and 
wash it with strong ley ncade from clean ashes. 
Be careful not to give too much smoke. In 
damp weather, throughout the year, make a 
smoke with charcoal or the bark of red oak. By 
^ following these directions, I am convinced you will 
' always find your meat sweet and free from inaectt.** 

IMamigtmiry Makmmm Gm. 

HmUa wcdloek it btltor llm pmid firfialUr* 
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ESSAY ON RAIL-ROADS. 

(Continued from p. 382.) 
From the London Mechanic's Magazine, for Oct, 17, 1829. 

In our last number we gave an account of the 
commencement of this interesting and important 
competition. We now propose to resume tlie sub- 
ject de novo, and to go into it with all thu fulness 
and circumstantiality which it so pre-eminently de- 
serves. 

It may be necessary for the information of some 
of our readers to premise, that though railways have 
been for more than a century in use in Great Bri- 
tain, and are now extremely numerous, the one 
which has been the scene of the present competi- 
tion, is but the third which has been constructed in 
Great Britian for general use; that is to say, with 
the view of superseding entirely the employment of 
ordinary roads, by the public at large, as far as car- 
riages of all descriptions are concerned; and that 
down to the day of this competition, it was still a 
question of some doubt whether a railway could be 
produced possessed of such extensive capabilities. 

The first undertaking of the kind was the Surrey 
Railway, designed by 5lr. Jessop; but the only 'use 
as yet made of that road has been for the convey- 
ance by horses of heavy goods, at a rate of three 
or four miles per hour; and in consequence of its 
passing through a country of little trnflic, it has 
rather disappomted the expectations of Its projec- 
tors. 

The second was the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, oo which steam-power was for the first 
time employed to propel passengers as well as goods, 
and with a degree of success which began to open 
the eyes of the public to advantages of which they 
had not even dreamt. In connexion with railway 
conveyance. It was here proved that by tbe em- 
ployment of steam-carriages a speed of from five 
to eight miles an hour, according to the weight 
drawn, was readily attainable; and that the expense 
of this mode of conveyance was one-half, in some 
instances two-thirds cheaper than any other. In- 
side psssengers were conveyed at the rate of lid. 
per mite; outside, Id.; and the price of coals, which 
used at Stockton to be 1.5s. and 17s. per ton, was all 
at once reduced to lOs. 2(/. From the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1825, when this railway opened, to the 29th 
of September, 1826, its receipts increased progres- 
sively from £700 to £1500 a month; and in the se- 
cond year it had drawn to it nearly the whole car- 
ryini; trade between Stockton, Richmond, Darling- 
ton, Yarm, &c. The turnpike road, too, which may 
be said to have been thus beaten out of the firld/is 
actually four miles shorter than the railway; for to 
accommodate Darlington and Yarm, a more circuit- 
ous line was taken than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

As early as 1822, and of course long before these 
favourable results were known, the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway had been projected by Wil- 
liam James, E«q. Civil Engineer, and all the neces- 
sary surveys for it made by Mr. Vignoles, another 
able and intelligent member of the same profession; 
but in consequence of the strong opposition which 
was threatened by the whole body of canal proprie- 
tors throughout the kingdom, and other causes, the 
prosecution of the design languished till the progress 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway towards 
completion; and the success of some preliminary 
trials upon it. animated the people of Lancashire 
with a new seal in behalf of their own speculation. 
A deputation of gentlemen was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. Ellis, Sanders, and Booth, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester, to proceed to the 
north to inspect the Stockton and DarlinKton Rail- 
way, and alio tome eollierlea« in th« north of Eng- 
and* whtro locomotim atnam-angiMs hafe fbr ae- 



veral years been employed to transport the coal 
wagons to the nearest land or water communication. 
The report made by this deputation wasao satisfac- 
tory, that it was immediately determined to prose- 
cute the plan of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway with the greatest vigour the whole capi- 
tal required was subscribed within a few weeks 
and in the following session of Parliament an Act 
was obtained containing all the requisite legal pow- 
ers. The Act met, as had been anticipated, with a 
great deal r f opposition; but as that opposition had 
no better foundation than the resistance made by 
the land-carriers of a preceding age to the intro- 
duction of canals, it necessarily shared a similar 
fate. The Marquis of Stafford, who was at first 
its most powerful opponent, became at length so 
satisfied of the superior advantage which it promis- 
ed to confer on the country, that his Lordship not 
only withdrew his opposition, but purchased a thou- 
sand shares in the concern. 

In the summer, or rather autumn of 1826, the 
formation of the railway commenced under the di- 
rection of Mr. George Stephenson, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who had been appointed by the Com- 
pany to carry the design of Mr. James into execu- 
tion. The natural character of the country through 
which the road passes, made the undertaking one of 
considerable difficulty, as will be readily perceived 
from a simple detail of tbe work which Mr. Ste- 
phenson had to perform. There were, first, two 
tunnels, one 2200 yards, and the other 291 yards, 
long, to be excavated under the town of Liverpool^ 
and afterwards six considerable eminences to be cot 
through; these excavations, too, had mostly to be 
made through solid rock (red sandstone,) and 
amounted altogether to upwards of two millions of 
cubic yards. While in some parts it was thus ne- 
cessary to hew out a level with the pickaxe, there 
were others where the level had to be maintained by 
raising artificial mounds (or embankments as they 
are less properly called,) bridges, and viaducts. 
One of these mounds, called the Broad Green Em- 
bankment, rises to an elevation of 70 feet above tbe 
level of the surrounding country; another, which is 
about four miles long, extends over a moss (Chat- 
mots,) which three years ago was scarcely passable 
even to pedestrians. Of bridges and viaducts the 
number required to be erected on the line was 83; 
one of which (the Sankey) was to consist of nine 
arches of 50 feet span, and another (the Newton,) 
of four arches of 90 feet span; besides which, there 
were to be 36 culverts of large dimensions, with 
several of a smaller size. When we eonsider the 
great number and variety of these works, the diffi- 
culty of some, and the stupendous nature of others, 
it is really wonderful to think how much has within 
the space of thtee brief years been accomplished. 
Both the tunnels, all the bridges hut one (that over 
the Irwell,) and all the culverts, have been already 
finished; and so nearly have the different mounds 
and excavations been likewise completed, that of SS 
miles (the estimated length of the railway) only 
about 4 miles remain to be executed. We need 
scarcely say how greatly all this redounds to the 
honour of the engineer. So much work of a diffi- 
cult description could not have been performed in 
so short a time (and it is but fair to add so well,) 
unless the labour bestowed on it had been under 
most intelligent direction. There are some things 
which are mere works of time; but here we see art 
triumphing over time; the labours of the head far 
transcending those of the hand. 

It is now understood that early in tlM spring of 
next year, the whole of the railway from Liverpool 
to Old Field Road, near the site of the intended 
bridge over the Irwell, will be ready for travelling 
on; and that the openinff aiay not ba deferred till 
tbe erection of that bridge, it ia pmioied to erect 
a wharf and ware-hoeaea at Old Tieid.Road, wbere 
the railway will be ce ai ide fed lo lenunate^ vnlil 
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^e eontinuation of the line into Manchester if eom- 

pleted. 

The rails have been as yet laid down on about 
fourteen miles of the roaa only; but as this is a 
matter which requires little time, no dela^ is appre- 
hended on this account. The sort of rail employ- 
ed ia that called the edge-rail, in contradistinction 
to the flat rail or tram-plate, now so generally aban- 
doned, where ease of draught is consulted; not 
however the common edge-rail, but that particular 
description for which Mr. Birkinshaw.of the Bed- 
liogton Iron Works, has a patent. The following 
description of the construction and advantage of 
these rails we extract from the Supplement to the 
EncyclopsBdia Britannica. 

"The flat rail has been now almost entirely su- 
perseded by the edge-rails, which are generally ad- 
mitted to be decidedly superior, the edge of the 
bar presentiug less friction, and being less liable to 
clog up with dust and mud, or to beobstructed with 
stonea driven off the road upon the surface of the 
rails. The edge-rail consists merely of a rectangu- 
lar bar of cast-iron, three feet long, three or four 
inches broad, and from one-half inch to one inch 
thick; set on its edge between sleeper and sleeper, 
and bearing on the sleepers at its extremities. The 
upper side of the rail is flanched out to present a 
broader bearing surface for the wheels, and the un- 
der side is also cast thicker than the middle for the 
sake of strength. But the greatest strength is evi- 
dently attained by casting the rail not rectangular, 
but deeper in the middle than at the ends, to resist 
better the transverse strain. The ends may be safe- 
ly reduced nearly to one-third of the depth in the 
middle, and still be equally strong. To unite the 
rails together, and at the same time preserve them 
in their places and in their upright position, and to 
bind them also to the sleepers, they are set in a east 
iron socket or chair, which is attached firmly to the 
sleeper. This socket embracing the extremities of 
the adjacent rails, which are here made to ^overlap 
a little, a pin is driven at once through the rails and 
through the socket, and hinds the whole together. 
This is the general method of uniting the edge- 
rails; but the shape and dimensions of the metal 
chair and of the overlap of the rails are varied ac- 
cording to the judgment and taste of the engineer. 
Since edge-railways have come into more general 
use, an essential improvement has been made in 
their construction by the use of malleable iron, in 
plaee of cast-iron, in forming the rails. The ad- 
vantage of malleable iron rails is, that they are less 
subject to breakage than cast-iron, a circumstance 
of importance in this case, where it is not easy to 
avoid those jolts and sudden shocks which cast-iron 
is least of all capable of withstanding; «nd though 
they should happen to give way, they are easily re- 
paired. They can also be laid in greater lengths, 
and requiring therefore fewer joints; they can be 
bent with ease to the curvature of the road: when 
worn out, they are of greater value; and lastly, their 
first cost is very little, if at all, greater than that of 
cast-iron rails. Malleable iron is, no doubt, less able 
to stand exposure, decaying more readily under the 
influence of air and moisture; but hitherto this in- 
convenience has not been felt; and, on the whole, 
the malleable iron is now decidedly preferred. 
These rails are laid and joined in the same manner 
as the east-iron, only in greater lengths.'* 

The writer then proceeds to deseril>e Mr. Birkin- 
shaw's improvement: — 

"An improvement has lately been made In the 
construction of mttlleable iron rails, which promis- 
es to t»e ef essential utility. It consists in the use of 
bars, not reetangular, but of a wedge form, or 
swelled out on the upper edge. In the reetangular 
bar, there is evidently a waste of metal on the under 
surface, whiehyBot requiring te be4if the «iiiie thick- 
n«te as where the wagon- wheel bio roll, naj be 
endeatlj ledoeed with advantage, if iteaa bedoie 



easily. The bar may then be made deeper, and 
broader at the top than before, so as with the same 
quantity of metal to be equally strong, and present 
a much broader bearing surface for the wheel. The 
peculiar shape is given them in the rolling of the 
metal, by means of grooven cut in the rollers, cor- 
responding with the requisite breadth, and depth, 
and curvature of the proposed rail. Mr. B. re- 
commends the rails to be of 18 feet in length. We 
have seen one of these patent rails at Sir John 
Hope's colliery; and it certainly forms the most 
perfect iron rail which has hitherto been contrived; 
combining very simply and ingeniously in its form 
the qualities of lightness, strength and durability. 
It is twelve feet long, two inches broad along the 
top, about half an inch along the bottom, and still 
thinner between. It rests on sleepers at every 
three feet, and at those places the rail is two inches 
deep, while in the middle point between the sleep- 
ers it is three inches deep. All these inequalities, 
we believe, are produced on the metal by means of 
the rollers; and this circumstance is well deserving 
of attention, as it may obviously be applied not | 
merely in the formation of railways, but to a 
variety of other purposes in the arts. The mould- 
ing and shaping of the metal in this manner is 
quite a new attempt in the iron manufncture, and 
it is not easy to say how far such an invention may 
yet be carried by the skill of British artists.** 

Mr. Stephenson, it will be seen, had good reason 
for the preference he has given to Mr. Birklnsbaw^s 
rails. .An engineer of great experience whom we 
met at the present competition, suggested what we 
think would be a great improvement in them; name- 
ly, that they should overlap at the extremities, in 
the same way, in fact, as most of the old edge-rails 
did. The advantage of an unbroken continuity in 
the t>earing surface seems not to have been suffi- 
ciently consulted. 

The total cost of the railway is not expected to 
be much less than £650,000, or about i;30,000 per 
mile. This is much more than was ever before ex- 
pended on a railway; but the excess is lo be ac- 
counted for partly by the number of deep cuttings, 
loAy embankments, &c., which were necessary, 
and partly by the circumstance, that compensation 
had to be made to the proprietors of the ground 
assumed for the purposes of the railway, while in 
most other cases there has been no need of such 
compensation; railways being, nine times out of 
ten, constructed by individual proprietors on their 
own lands, and for their own exclusive benefit. 
Were the expense, however, even to exceed £650,- 
000— nay, to be even twice or thrice as much — we 
are convinced there will be revenue enough to 
yield a handsome return. I1ie traffic between Li- 
verpool and Manchester is probably greater than 
what exists between any other two points of the 
kingdom. The one being the principal port for the 
importation of cotton, and the other the chief seat 
of its manufaeture; this alone serves to unite them 
in bonds of the closest alliance. The total quanti- 
ty of merchandise passing between the two towns 
is stated to be 1300 tons per day; and though it is 
not to be expected that the same result will take 
place here as has been exhibited in the case of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, (for the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway will still have the 
Irwell and Mersey navigation to contend with, and 
probably at reduced rates,) yet if only one half of 
this immense traffic is transferred to the railwav, it 
will at Sd. per ton each mile, yield an annual in- 
come of £5S,478 13s. 4d. The earriage of pac- 
sengers may reasonably be expected to add to this 
sum at least £35,000 more. 

The proflt to be derived by the shareholders 
forms, however, but a minor eonsideration, eompar- 
ed with the vast advant&t^es that will result to the 
iahabitaDts of Liverpool and Manchester, and indi- 
roetlj to the nation at large, from increasing the 



celerity and cheapness of communication between 
the two towns. But to appreciate duljr, what is likely 
to be effected in these respects on this new line, we 
must pause a moment to reflect on what was the 
maximum of effect previously realized on the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway. It was not more, as 
we have l>efore stated, than eight miles an hour; 
and the idea of any thing much beyond that rate 
was generally scouted as visionary. Mr. Wood, 
who published his book on railways, after the open- 
ing of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, was 
pleased to »ay, "It is far from my wish to promul- 
gate to the world that the ridictUovM expectations, 
or rsLiher prqftuioM, of the enthusiastic speculatist 
will be realized, and that we bhall see engines tra- 
velling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, or 
twenty miles an hour. JXotbiog could do more 
harm towards their adoption or general improve- 
ment than the promulgation of such tionsensd" The 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
appear to have bad nearly the same impressions 
when they offered the present premium of £500 for 
"the most improved locomotive engine.'^ They 
stipulated that it should be "capable of drawing 
after it day by day on a well constructed railway, 
on a level plain, a train of carriages of the gross 
weight of 20 tons, including the tender and water- 
tank, at the rate of ten miles per hour,'* More they 
did not abk for; and as if to evince how perfectly 
they agreed with Mr. Wood as to the "nonsense'' 
of expecting more, they selected that gentleman to 
be one of the judges of their competition. 

The proceedings on this first day of the compe- 
tition are already before our readers. It has been 
seen from them that Mr. Wood has been spared to 
see, not only what he declared to be "ridiculous' 
and "nonsense,*' reduced to an unquestionable mat- 
ter of fact, but of witnessing something so much 
more extraordinary, that bad any one hinted it to 
him io! his days of incredulity, be would, we pre- 
sume, have pronounced it to be absolute madness. 
The least powerful of the two engines then exhi- 
bited, reached nearly the highest degree in Mr. 
Wood's scale of "nonsense," having gone without 
any load, at the rate of about eighteen miles an 
hour, while "The Novelty" of Messrs. Braithwaite 
and Eriekson actually realized almost double that 
speed! 

"When we consider," says a wiiter, in the Li- 
verpool Chronicle, "that at this rate of goins, Li- 
verpool and Manchester, which are at preacnt near 
half a day's journey distant, will be brought within 
an hour's travel of each otbei^ and pass from this 
fact to the contemplation of the vast changes which 
so rapid a mode of conveyance will effect in all the 
relations of societv in this quarter of the kingdom, 
we feel at a loss for examples with which to con- 
trast this great triumph of human ingenuity." But 
suppose we go a step farther, and estimate what the 
effects will l>e, of extending this system of com- 
munication over the whole kingdom; what mind is 
there so comprehensive as to embrace all the im- 
portant consequences to which it will lead? We 
think we shall not go too far in saying, that it will 
produce an entire change in the face of British so- 
ciety. The effect will be mueh the same, as if the 
work-shop of the manufacturer were brought along- 
side the quay where he obtains his raw material, 
and whence he sends it forth again in a manufac- 
tured shspe to the most distant parts of the world; 
or as if the collieries, iron mines, and potteries of 
the heart of England were seattered along its 
shores. Peculiar local advantages will figure less 
than they have done in our manufacturing and com- 
mercial history; since whatever one place produces, 
ean l>e so quickly and cheaply transported to anoth- 
ei; and instead of our manufactures continuing 
eoneentrated in two or three of our large towns-— 
lo the great injury of the moral and phjsieel con- 
dition of those employed ia them, we may expect 
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to MB them ipreadiDK gradually over the whole 
kingdo^. Lmng in Uu country, will no looger be 
■ term ijrnDnrmoui irith ever; lort of iaconveDi- 
«iic«; ud it will come to be a mere mallei or 
choice, whether a man of busincM lives cloie by 
hi> coaDlinr-houie, or tbiriv milea from it. The 
recta of lana and bouses will not be railed by the 
cfaaoae, bot they will be equaliaed; they will be re- 
duced in town and raised in Ihe country. In pro- 
portion, too, a* (he inlercoartc of men with each 
oUier, and the Jolerchange of commodilies between 
them ia thus fHcilitsted, Ihe greater will be the 
cheapneaa of every thing; the more our manurae- 
turen will liare it lo their power to bear up against 
that foreipi competition, by which tbej are so 
much endangered. The opener (lo use a common 
phrue,) the penny is turned, the greater ifae pruGi; 
■nd tbe quicker a trader's retumi, the smaller the 
capital he requires in busineas. In Ene, we may lay 
of railways, in general, as a worthy geutlemar 
Mid to have obfcrved of the Stockton and Darii , 
ton line, and with ten limes greater probabilily of 
seeing our prophesy realized — "Let the country but 
malce the rail-roads, and the rail- roads will make 
the country." 

Wonilerful at were the result* which have laa 
gested these observalions, they were ahundanll 
confirmed by the farther esperimenti which we dow 
proceed to detail. 

(To be conlinnML) 

Dbicbiftioh or "Tmb HoTBLn." 
(Concluded from p. S8f.) 
Having described the external appearance of (his 
engine, we now proceed to eiplain ill interior eon- 
struciion: for Ihe belter understandiag of which, 
we present out readers with a rough, aeetional view 
(drawn froni recolleclJon) ofthe more nalerial partt. 
S is the furnace, which is supplied with fuel from 
the hopper L (see Ihe annexed engraving, So. 3,) 
through Ihe verlical lube in Ihe centre of theileam- 
chamber A; Ihe heated air from this furnace paiaea 
off through a flue, which is made to wind twice or 
thrice up and down the cylinder ££, and gradualTy 
diminishes in diameter till its termination in the 
escape-pipe Q- The parts shaded in (be sketch are 
those occupied by the water, which, it will be ob- 
serred, surrounds tbe boiler as well as the flue. 

The extent of surface eiposed to tbe aclion 
of the heat by Ibis arrangement, is a great deal 
less than in other engines; and were lbs heal left 
to circulate as in other engines, Ihrongh the agen- 
cy of what is commonly called atmospheric draught 
merely, there would probably be nothing gainea in 
respect of ibe quenlily of steam generated. Sui 
instead of depending on Ihe atmospheric draught, 
Messrs. firailbwailD and E. make ose of the hel- 
lows-sort of apparatus [CK] in No. 1, lo force the 
heated aii thraogh the flue; and by thus supplying 
« greater quantity of cahtric in a given lime, they 
obtain an etfeet precisely analogous lo what wouli' 
result from doubling or qoadrupjing Ihe size of Ihi 
furnace and the extent oi Ihe flue. Nor is this all: 
the quantity ofatmospherie air which is introduced 
under and through the fire by the pine R, has n 
only Ihe effect of forcing tbe heated air onwar 
through Ihe flue, hut is itself a source of hen(. 
equivalent lo (he employment of so much addilio 
al coke. It is in these two circumslances — Ihe a 
celeraiion of Ihe draught and Ihe supply of fuel (if 
We may so speak,) derived from Ihe atmosphi 
that Ihe great merit of "The Notelly"— the s 
of its vast superiority — consists. It makes up by Ihe 
quickness of its operations for the diminiiliTcr 
of its dimensions, by what it borrows from the 
arounditforihe small supply ofeoke which it can 
Neilber does the rapidity with which Ihe curi 
of hot air passes Ihrongh Ihe Hue eonslilute l... 
eiceptian to Ihe effieieooy of (he process: for incb 
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tptilude of small circular pipes, like this, to 
:t heat from any fluid conveyed through them, 
pari with it again to surrounding substances, 
that liltle, if any, caloric is suffered lo pata unap- 
propriated. 

The flue is made lo diminish gradually, because 
(he heated aii cools in its passage Ihrough it, and 
gradually rei^uires less and less vent. It has also 
■ downward inclination given to it, as represented 
lo the sketch — such, that if a marble 'ball were 
dropped in al the furnace end, it would roll rapidly 
through all the convolutions of Ihe pipe to the oth- 
er extremity; and the object of ao construcling it, 
is, that any dust which may arise from Ihe furnace 
mVf have always a descending passage to escape by. 

In lbs specification of the patent which Messn. 
Brailbwaite and Errickson have taken out for tbia 
mode of generating steam, mention is made of 
air-forcing pipes: one by which atmospheric air is 
forced on lo the (op of the fuel in the furnace; and 
another through which Ihe air is forced under Ihe 
bo((om of the fueL A double supply of air, howe- 
Tcr, is only eoDddered necessary where coal is (he 
fuel employed, in order lo insure its combustion 
more effectually; and where fuel of Ihe purity or 
coke is made use of, as in "The Norelly," the up- 
ipe is dispensed with. 

9Te are, of course, cocks lo regulate Ibe trans- 
in of air through the pipe K; also safety- 
valves to the boiler and sleam-chamber; but 
these, as well as the feed-pump for supplying the 

iter from the lank, have been left out in our 
sketches, as being unnecessary to illustrate Ibe 
principle of the engine. 

It is now fitting we should explain more parti 
larly, ihan has yet been done, Ihe cause of Ihose 
accidents by which some doubt has hecD for Ibe 
moment thrown on the soundness of that principle. 
The engine, it appears, had been got up in a hurry 
—having been begun and finished within the short 
ipace of the six weeks immediately preceding the 
competition— and had never been suhjocted to any 
sort of proof. It was not to be expected, thete- 
Tore, that it should be found perfect al all points. 
The part which was first observed lo perform its 
ofSce insuHicienlly, was the pipe of tbe feed pum|^ 
and the consequence was. that ihe water, wliich it 
is the business of this pump lo keep always at the 
height marked in our sectional sketch, sunk below 
the level of the flue of Ihe furnace; which flue be- 
ing thus left eiposed lo a dry temperature of high 
elevation, gave way near to the flange » In order 
to get at Ihis damaged part of Ihe Hue, it was oe- 
cesaary to liH off the sleam-chamber A, and for Ibis 
purpose to undo the joints, b, e, d and e. To reno- 
vate the flue was an easy matter, but not so to re- 
store the joints all at once lo the stale in which 
I hey previously 
Ihey 



twelve hours old when tbe engine started 1« pei^ 
form the last task assigned lo it. As might have 
been naturally expected, the iointi yielded to tbe 
high temperature (300°) lo which Ihc^ were eipee- 



edl the steam began to escape at aft pointsi and 
of (he engine » 



) for the (ime and 



tbe eflieieBcy o 
occasion, al an ena. 

The impartial reader will lee nothing in any of 
these mischances (ending in (be least to discredit 
the principle on which "The Novelty" is eenslnwl- 
cd. It was not the pecuharity of that principle 
whieh caused either the defective feed-pipe to go 
wrong, or the unduly -ex poaed flue to crack, or the 
green ioinls to give way. Tbe principle worked 
admiraoly, as long as every part of the machinery 
ilood firm, and had fair play: nor ean a doubt be 
reasonably entertained, that had the engine been 
previously proved (as cannon and muskets are prov- 
ed,} and been kept In good working order, it would 
opon Ihe trial for a continuance have IbHy realised 
the eipectalions which its previous perrDnnaRCce 
had excited. The grand point oa wbiah its aape- 
ilority depends had already been lUly established; 
namely, that it can generate a greeter quantity oT 
steam in a given time than was ever before prodne- 
ed by any apparatus of equal capacity- N» furth- 
er Ir^al was wanted (o show that what it could do 
for one hour in this respect, it would do for any 
number of hours. There might be errora comoiit- 
led in estimating the quantity of water and hel re- 
quisite for a lon|; journey; but there could be pane 
in assuming that Ihe power of the air-forcing pump 
to augment Ihe beat, and accelerate the circiualioa 
of the heated air, must of necessity remain Ibe 
same, whether Ihe journey is short or long. Every 
thing needful for the manifeBlalion of the naKer 
principle of Ihe engine had been done; and all that 
was left unaccompliihed, was but such a practi- 
cal display as might convince those who, unable to 
appreciate principles, look only to renilta. 



THE MISSES. 
Addraud to a eartlttt Qitl- By Um !aU Mrs, J}«r- 



We were talking last night, my dear Abbc, of ■ 
family of Misses, whose acquaintance is generally 
avoided by people of eenss. They are most it 
them old maids, which is not very surprising, eon- 
dering that the qualities they poneia are not the 
mostdesirahle fur a helpmate. They are a pre((y 
numerous clan, and I shall endeavour lo give yoa 
such a desetiption of them a* may enable you (o de- 

._ I clioe their visits; cspeeiBlly,Bs thoogb many of then 

J. The cemeot with which areextremelyaolike in lemperand faalai«,fl>d,iB— 

... ..secured would have leqaired a week dead, very diilenlly lelated^ jat Hh^ kvm kva»- 

at least lo harden gtopeily; b4t it iru aa yet somc« dctfql knwk.at iotoidHiiiC SMk Blhwi e^ tbal^ it> 
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Tuu Open your doora to one of (hem, you are very 
likely, in process of time, to be troubled with the 
whole tribe. 

Tbe first I shall menlJan, and indeed, she de- 
sorTea (o be menlioned first — for she was always 
fond of being a ringleader of her country — is Jiliti 
Chief- This young lady was brought up, unlil shi 
waa fourteen, io a large rambling mansion in ihi 
country, where she was allowed to romp all day 
nith the servants and idle boys of the neighbour- 
hood. There she employed herself In the summer. 
Id milking into her bonnet, lying the grass together 
across the path la Ibraw people down; and in trin- 
ter making slides before the door for the same pur- 
pose, and ihe accidents these gave rise Id alnavs 
procared her tbe enjoyment ofa hearty laugh. She 
was a ^eat lover of fun; end at Cbrislmas time 
distinguished herself by various Irichs, sucb as put- 
ting furze balls into the beds, drawing off (he 
dolhes la the middle of tbe night, and pulling peo- 
ple's aeala from under Ihem. At length, as a lady, 
nbo was coming lo visit (be family, mounted on 
rather a ttartish horse, rode up lo the door. Miss 
Chief ran up and unfurled an umbrella full in 
liorse's face, which occasioned him to throw hi 
der, who brake her arm, After (his exploit. Miss 
was sent 09" to a boarding school^ here she was no 
small favourite with the girls, whom she led into all 
tnanner of scrapes; and no small plague (o the poor 
governess, whose tables were cut, and beds hacked, 
bod curtains set on fire continually. I( is true. Miss 
aooD laid aside ber romping airs and assumed a 
very demure appearance; but she was always play- 
ing one sly Irlck or another, and had learned to tell 
lies, in order to throw it upon Ihe innocent 

At lenglh she was discovered writing anonymous 
lettera, by which whole families In (he (own had 
1>eeti set |al variance: and she was then dismissed 
tbtt ichool with ignominy. She has since lived a 
very bus; life in tbe world; seldom is there a great 
crowd of which she does not make one, and sbe has 
even frequently been taken up for riots, and other 
disorderly proceedings, very unhecomirig In bersei. 

The neit 1 shall mtroduce to your acquaintance 
is a city lady, J>li>$ Management, a very stirring, no- 
table woman, and always behindhand. In (he par- 
lOQT, she saves candle ends: in ibe hilchen, every 
thing is waste and extravagance: she hires her ser- 
vants at half wages, and changes them at every 
qoartei^ she is a great buyer of cheap bargains, bu( 
ksshe cannot always use ihem,lhey grow worm and 
moth eaten on her hands. VVhen sbe pays a long 
•core to her butcher, she wrangles for (he odd 
pence, and forgets to add up (he pounds. Though 
It is her great study to save, sh^ is continually out- 
running her Income, which is partly owing to her 
trusting a cousin of hers, JMus CaleulalioH, with Ihe 
Mlding of her accounts, who, It is very well known, 
could never be persuaded lo learn her multiplication 
Ubie, or state rightly a sum in (he Rule of Threa. 

,tfiM Lay and Mia Place are sisters, great slat- 
terns; when Miss Place gets up in the morning she 
cannot find her combs, because she has put them in 
her writing boi. Miss Lay would willingly go to 
work, but her housewife is in Ihe drawer of Ihe 
kitchen dresser, her bHg hanging on a tree in the 
garden; and her thimble any where but in her 
pocket If Miss Lay is going a journey.the keys 
of her trunk are sure to be lo^t. if Miss P. wants 
a volume out of her book-case, she is certain not 
to find i( along with the rest of (he set. If you peep 
into Miss Place's dressing-room, you find her 
drawers filled with foul linen, and her best cap 
hanging upon Ihe carpet broom. If you call Miss 
Lay to take a lesson in drawing, she is so long in 
gathering together her pencils, her chalk, her Indi- 
an rubber, and her drawing pHper,(hat her master's 
hour is eipired before she has well got her materi- 
tls together. 

Jtfist [/niJ<ril anting.— This lady eomai of a re- 



spectable family, and has a hnlf sister dislinguish- 
ad for her good sense and solidity, but she herself, 
though not a little fond of reasioning, always takes 
the perversa side of any queslion; she is often seen 
with another of her in(ima(es, JUiu Aeyireicnlolton, 
who is a great tJile-bearer, and goes about from 
bouse to house, telling people whHt such a oness' ' 
of (hem behind their backs. Afws Repnunlati 
is a notable story teller, ,and can so change, c_. 
large, and dress up an anecdote, that Ihe person to 
whom it happened shall not know it again: h( 
many friendships have been broken by these tn .. 
or turned into bitter enemies' The latter lady does 
a great deal of varnish work, which wonderfully 
sets off her paintings, for she pretends to use the 
pencil; but her productions are such miserable 
daubings, that it is the varnish alone, which makes 
Ihem pass to the most common eye. Though 
she has colours of all sorts, black varnish is what 
she uses most. As I with you to be very much on 
your guard against this lady, whenever you meet 
her in company, I must tell you sbe is to be distin- 
guished by a very ugly leer; l( is quite out of her 
power to look straight at any object. 

Mat Trust, a sour old creature, wrinkled and 
shaken with the palsy. She is continually peeping 
and prying about, in Ihe expectation of finding 
something wrong; sbe watches her servants through 
the key-hole, and has lost all her friends by little 

ihynesses tha[ have arisen no one knows how; she 

s worn away to skin and bone, and ber voice never 

ises above a whisper. 

Mill Rule. — This lady is of a very lofty spirit, 
and had the been married, would certainly have 
governed her husband: as it is, she interferes very 
much In the management of families; and, as she is 
very highly connected, she has as much influence 
in (he fashionable world as Bmongs( the lower or- 
ders. Sbe even interferes with political concerns, 
and I have heard it whispered that there is scarcely 
cabinet in Europe where khe has not some share 

I Ihe direction of affairs. 

Miu Take. — This lady is an old doling woman, 
who is purblind, and has lost her memory; she in- 
her acquain(ance on wrong days, calls Ihem 
wrong names, and always in(ends to do just the 
intrary thing to what she does, 
jlltis Fortune — This lady has the most forbid- 
ding look of any of Ihe clan, and people are suffi- 
ciently disposed to avoid her as much as it is in 
their power (o do; yet some pretend, that, not- 
Khstanding Ihe sternness of her countenance 



the first address, her physiognomy softens 

grow more familiar with ber, and, though she hm 



you 



her power lo he an agreeable acquain- 
tance, she has sometimes proved a valuable friend, 
ins which none can teach so well a: 
herself, and the wisest philosophers have not scru- 
pled lo acknowledge themselves the better for het 
company. — I may add, that, ;iotwithslanding hci 
want of eiternal beauty, one of the best poets in 
our language fell in love with ber, and wrote s 
beautiful ode in her praise. 



•saim s'.LiisaiM. 
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9f- For three or four weeks past the weather has 
sen very cold, with less intermission (ban is co 
on in this climB(e; and, what Is worse for the 
terests of farmers, for the first two weeks there v 
no snow Ig prolec( the grain from Ibe severity of 
tbe frost. It Is feared considerable damage has 
thus been done— garden fruits and shrubbery have 
undonbledty been greatly injured. For a few days 
past we have had moderate weather, and there is 
now evety indication of a "breaking up" of winter. 



Latest Foueigk News. 

By (he Hersld, arrived at (his port, Liverpool pa- 
pers to the 81b .lanuary have been received. 

The President's Message is published at length 
in (he Liverpool and London papers. 

Runia.—h is said that great discontent still pre- 
vails in Rus'ia, in consequence of Ihe peace, and 
a correspondence in Ihe Meaagcrdes Chambrt! evon 
says (bat a great coolness prevails between (he Em- 
peror and bis two brothers, the Grand Dukes Cod- 
stantine and Michnel, but i( is probable that Ihe let- 
ter which Is dated St. Pelersburgb, is of Parisian 

The whole solicitude of Russia Is benl upon ex- 
lending its commercial relations, and of rendering 
its acquisitions under Ihe Persian and Turkish 
trealiei available. A Commission was to be form- 
ed in the Council of State, under the Presidency of 
the Minister of Finance. Factories are lo he es- 
tablished at Erivan, and on divers points of the Ar- 
menian provinces acquired by Russia by treaty. 
The Government proposes to grant temporary fran- 
chises and immunities to merchants seconding its 
views. These countries are no(oriously destitute of 
all indus(ry and manufactures, which the Russian 
Government wishes lo encourage, to civilise (heee 
: or less barbarous popiiladons, by inspiring 
I nilli a las(e for sedentary and usefully active 
Moreover a bank is (o he formed at Moscow, 
to favor enterprises of commerce and of industry, 
in as far as the present guarantees of success, and 
wilboul its being turned into a financial resource lo 
Government. Branch banks in tbe south of Rus- 
would powerfully assist in reviving industry and 
(be commerce of (hese countries. Finally, a Com- 
mercial Code, formed on the model of tbe most 
immercial countries ot both worlds, is lobe en- 
:lcd to meet (he wants of (be empire. 

Tbe Smyrna trade is resuming great activity. 
The Austrian squadron assembles in that port. 

In Prussia the wine duties have just been reduc- 
ed the one half, in consequence of the vintage hav- 

g been very scanty. 

Turkey According to accounts from Constant!- 

..jple, to the 27th of November, the capital remain- 
ed perfectly tranquil, notwithstanding tbe alleged 
embarrassments of the treasury, and tbe reporled 
inability of the Government to pay the troops. It 
is said that several offers of loans on advantageous 
(erma have been made (o the Porte by different cap- 
italists, which have been rejected, a fact something 
at variance with (ho alleged pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the Porte. The splendid ball given on 
board Ihe British frigate Blonde, which was attend- 
ed by a great number of distinguished Turks, seve- 
ral of whom accommodated themselves without 
scruple to (he European customs, has been followed 
by a grand ball and sapper given at the hotel of the 
French legation, by Count Guilteminot on (he 29nd 
of November. One of (he Turks present, and one 
of the Sultan's aids-de-camp, danced a cotillion. 
The Sultan was about to give an entertainment lo 
ihe European Ministers in tbe Grand hall of the 
Divan, in the arsenal. 

Greece The Jofimol du Dtbats of Sunday, 

confirmed by tbe ministerial evening paper, slates 
that Prince Leopold, of Saxe Cohourg, is to be (he 
new Sovereign of Greece. 

Spaih.— The amnesty proclaimed by Ferdinand 
on tbe 2|b( nil., about which ao much has been 
said, turns out (o be a mere mockery; i( only in- 
cludes fourteen exiles, and the sentenees of all 
these, excepting two, were just about lo expire. 

ToansH Justice.— A letter from Smyrna, after 
deserlblnB the barharoua eiecolion of a poor 
Greek, says— "Im» trial will take place in * few 
days!" 
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Slaie of TVoife.— The demand for cloth in the 
Huddenfield market, on Tuesdaj, ivas quite as 
large as last week, and it is mentioned as a matter 
of rare occurrence, that the two last markets in 
Deceniber, when trade is generally extremely stag- 
nant, have been amongst the best markets of the 
year. There is, however, no improvement in the 
fancy trade, and the severity of the weather dur- 
ing the last ten days has aggravated the distress of 
the unemployed poor deplorably; we are sorry to 
add, that no efficient relief has hitherto been afford- 
ed them. At Ueekmondwike and Dewsbury, the 
carpet trade is much depressed, but we have author* 
ity for saying that the town and neighbourhood of 
Dewsbury have not been so well situated with re- 
spect to employment to the poor at this season for 
many years past as at the present time. This ob- 
siervation is not confined to the town of Dewsbury 
only, but extends to Barleys Carr, Hanging Heaton, 
Karls Heaton, and Dewsbury Moor. The manu- 
facturers complain, with reason, of small profits, 
and this is a matter of wonder and regret, seeing 
that the demand for blankets and other manufac- 
tures in that neighborhood, through the whole of the 
autumn, and up to the present time, has been unusu- 
ally large. Very little business was done either at 
Halifax or at Bradford on the last market days. 

LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, 

If'^ednesdayt Jan. 6, IS 30. 

We have had about 1500 bales of Cotton sold to-day, 
viz: 40 Pernams 7 5-8d; 170 Maranhams at all prices, 
from 6jd to 7 l-8d; 500 Maceios at 64d, taken on spe- 
culation — a part of this lot sold at 6jd ten days ago; 
100 Orleans 6 2-3d, 7d, and 8d; a few hundred Bowels, 
old cottons, from 5 ]-8d to 6 2-3d, some new 6^d; with 
60 common Surinam at 6|d. The buyers think they 
v\ill meet with what they want a little cheaper to*day. 

LONDON CORN EXCHANGE, 

Monday, Jan* 4, 1830. 

The recent arrivals of all kinds of grain have been 
small, with a fair roturn of flour. This morning there 
is not much corn of any kind fresh up. The frost be- 
ing gone, and the navigation of our river being re-open- 
ed, the corn trade here has been resumed, bat the de- 
mand to-day for every article has not been extensire. 
rine dry samples of wheat are scarce, and such have 
sold readily at former quotations; other kinds have met 
a slack demand, and rather lower prices have been 
taken, to make even limited sales. Fine malting barley 
has met a fair sale at no variation in value; but grind- 
ins and stained parcels are very dull. Beans, bolli old 
and new, are very heavy in sale, and are rather cheap- 
er. Boiling peas arc unaltered; gray peas sell heavily. 
Such oats as are stout and fine maintain their former 
volue; but all other qualities may he reported rather 
i(«w«r. The flour trade has become heavy, at no al- 
teration in prices. 

LIVERPOOL CORN EXCHANGE, 

Tiicsday, Jan, 5, 1830. 

The frost continued very severe up to Saturday night, 
and prevented shipments of grain from being made into 
the interior. From our own dealers we experienced, 
throughout the week, a fair retail demand for wheat, 
:iiiil superior parcels brought full prices. For oats the 
demand was more confined; but wo heard of a few par- 
rels being t^ken on spceulation. On Sunday the frost 
l)C^an to disappear; and yesterday a change of wind 
i>rou);ht in a considerable supply of grain from Ireland, 
whicii is not included in the import note belotv. 

At this day^s market there was a very slender atten- 
dance, particularly of country dealers. Fine wheat 
supported tlic prices of this day week, and in some in- 
Htanccs superior qualities brought rather more money, 
htit the business transacted was only to a moderate ex- 
lent. For oats we continue our quotations of last week 
')ut the very choicest samples only brought those pri- 
es, and the sales made were on a very limited scale. 
'^ malting barley and malt there was no alteration in 
ice, and but very little demf>nH oiH K*«iis supported 
...evious rates, uut new weu .«. ij<u- farter lower, 
^hcre was a fair retai* demand f'^- -v m* kAtm^Ai 



HORTICULTURAL. 

The subscriber, agent for Messrs. D. & C. Landreth 
of Philadelphia, will receive orders for all kinds of 
Plants, Bulbous Roots, Fruit Trees, &c. cultivated by 
them, which will be carefully packed, and delivered in 
Baltimore, in good order, vsUh special care as to kind and 
quality. He also keeps constantly on hand the Messrs. 
Landreth^s superior Garden Seeds, all put up by them, 
and each paper bearing their warranty, and delivered 
here at wholesale or retail at the Pliiladelphia prices. 
Also on hand, a good supply of Clover, Lucerne and 
Orchard Grass Seeds of flne quality; and will shortly 
be supplied wilh other Grass Seeds. Also in store 500 
bushels of Northern Potatoes of diflcrent kinds, that can 
be recommended for seed. Likewise, a few Black and 
Golden Peas from Germany. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
No. 36, West Pratt street, 
Between Charles and Hanover streets. 

J. E. keeps as usual, a constant supply of Agricultu- 
ral Implements. 

P. S. Agents for the above, where gentlemen can 
leave their orders. 
Messrs. D. & C. Landreth, Philadelphia. 

Lambert Ueardon, Easton, Md. 

Barr, Auchincloss, & Co. New York. 

David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 

Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 

J. C & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 

Dr.W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 

J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 

Stephen Duncan, Esq. Natchez, Miss. 

FOR SALE, 

The "superb" stallion Tom Jefierson, sired bj the 
celebrated imported Cleveland bay Exile "out of an 
Eagle blood mare," for further particulars see American 
Farmer, v. 7, p. S2, 90 and 104. 

Also, the thorough bred hunter stallion Sky Lark, sired 
by Exile, out of a thorough bred Chance mare, raised 
by the late Isaac Duckctt. Sky Lark is believed to be 
the purest hunter in this country — his gaits are fine, and 
on the road is surpassed but by few. See American 
Farmer, v. 9, p. 323. 

If Tom Jefferson and Sky Lark are not sold, they will 
be let for the ensuing season, or stand where they may 
have the "best call." Apply to 

PUIUP WALLIS, BaUimore. 

Fthruary 17, 1830. 

TO FARMERS. 

An Englishman, just arrived in this country, is de- 
sirous of taking charge of some gentleman\s farm; which 
business he followed in England. He comes well re- 
commended. Employment is more his object than the 
amount of pay. Inquire at the office of the Farmer. 

eOVINGTON^S FARM FOR SALE. 

I offer for sale a Tract of J^and containing about 1000 
acres, well known as the former residence of the late 
Gen. Leonard Covington, situate in Prince George^s 
County, Maryland, on the Paiuxent river, about 35 
miles from the City of Washington, and witiiin a day^s 
run of Baltimore, by steam boat navigation. Tliis va- 
luable property contains a large proportion of level fertile 
land; possesses an abundance of timber, and is well 
adapted to the culture of tobacco and grain. It has 
upon it an apple orchard of thrifty young trees; several 
bams or tobacco houses, and a large brick dwelling. 

Tiie residence of the proprietor being very distant 
from this property, he is inclined to sell it al a grca/ 
sacrijice for cash; or, if it would suit the purchaser bet- 
ter, he is willing to take slaves in exchange for it, at a 
fair valuation, or merchandise suitable for a South 
Western market, at Baltimore wholesale prices. The 
rent offered for the place the present year is equal to 
about six per cent, on tlic sum for which it is offered, 
and wilh little attention it might be leased at ten per 
cent, on Uic amount invested in tlic purchase. 

Persons desirous of purchasing will of course examine 
the premises. Communications on this subject, post 
paid, addressed to the subscriber, at the City of Wash- 
ington, will be attended to. h 

A Small Farm of about 300 acres, in tha Forest of 
Prince George*s, about 25 miles from Washington, and 
about six from Nottingham *'* -"i^o for tal". It may be 
iiad at a very low p-*"'^ P t r. .v^i|^£s. 
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Saturday, 20 

Sunday, oj 

Monday, 22 

Tuesday, 23 

Wednesday,.. 24 

Thursday, 25 

Friday,.'. 26 



Sun. 


Length 


Moon. 


Rises. Sets. 


of days. 


nsea. 


H . H. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


6 36 


5 24 


10 48 


4 20 


6 35 


5 25 


10 50 


5 04 


6 33 


5 27 


10 54 


5 55 


6 32 


5 28 


10 56 


6 84 


6 31 


5 29 


10 58 


sets. 


6 29 


5 31 


11 02 


8 20 


6 28 


6 32 


11 04 


9 40 



Moon — New Moon, 23d, OOh. 2m. Mom. 
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Corrected for the Jinurican Famur, . 

BALTiuoac Markets. — ^There is a slight improve- 
ment in the flour market since our last. Howard street 
from wagons is selling at (4.12 — from stores |4.25 a 
(4.374. There is an improvement in the best quality 
of beef; and first rate will command our highest Quota- 
tions. The harbour being yet closed, there la little bu- 
siness doing in other articles. 

Tobacco. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 a 6.00; do. 
ground leaf, 6.00 a IS.OO.— Crop, common red, 4.00 a 
6.00; brown and red 6.00 a 7.00; fine red, 8.00 a 18.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 7.00 a 12.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a SS.OO.^Fine yellow, 
25.00 a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.-^Rappahannock, 
3.60 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4.60 a 7.00. No receipts 
nor inspections this week. 

Flour— best white wheat family, |5.60 • •.00— su- 
per. Howard st. 4.26 a 4.374— city mills, 4.OO1— Sus- 
quehanna, Corn Mbal« bbl a t.S5— Gaaiw, 

best red wheat, . — a .80; best white do. .85 • .90; 
ordinary to good, .70 a .76 — Corn, old white, .88 c 89; 
yel. .40a—; new .40c— Rtb, .46 48: Oats, .81 • .88; 
Beans, 90 a 1.00— Pbas, .66 Clovbr sbbd, 6.00 c 6.86 
-Timothy, S a 2.60-Orchard Grass, 1.76 m t — ^Herd's, 
■■ a I — Lucerne .374 s— lb.— Barlbt, — *Fi,ai- 

SBBD, 1.20 Cotton, Vir.. 94b. lOiLov.. 11 B.it 

— Alab. .94a .11— Tenn. .94 a .10— N. Car. .8| «.94^ 
Geo. .9«.10~WuiSK£T,hhds. Ist p. .81 0.814; in bbla. 
.224 a 88 — Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .15 a .18-* 
washed,. 18 a. 20— crossed,. 20 c.22— three-quarter, .88 
a .30-full do. .30 a .35, accord'g to qua!. — ^Hbmf, Russia, 
ton, $216 a 220; Country, dew-rotted, ISOfl 140— water- 
rotted, 170a 190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. l,bbl. 
6.60; do. trimmed, 6.50 — North Carolina, No. 1, — • 
6. 60-»Herrings, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. 8.76 •— «»; 

Mackerel, No. 1, 6.00 a No. 2, 6.67 «—— No. 8, 

3.76~Bacon, hams, Bait, cured, .9 a .94— Feathers, 
.30 a 31 — Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 6.00 m 8.26; 
ground, 1.26 bbl.^ Prime Beef on tlie hoof, .4.00 a 6.26 
—Pine Wood, by the vessel load, 2.76— Oak Wood, 
3.75— Hickory, 5.30 • 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

The Sugar Culture in Louisiana; answers toquestioui 
propounded by the Hon. H. H. Gurley, on the capital 
employed, annual expense, product and profit of a well 
managed sugar estate, by the Agricultural Society of 
Baton Rouge — Remarks on the Cultivation of Tobacco, 
by a Virginia Planter — Cultivation of the fine Cuba To« 
bacco for Segars, in Troy. New York — Vegetable and 
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ses and Cattle — Diseased Sheep— AdTantages of Tho- 
rough Culture, great produce on fort3'-eight acres- 
Directions for Making Good Bacon — i-^isay on Rail- 
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a description of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
road, and of the great race of Locomotive Engines; De- 
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of »*The Novelty" Locomotive — The Misses, addressed 
to a Careless GiVl, by the late Mrs. Bnrbauld — Editorltl 
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.American Produce in Foreign Ports— >Price of Produce 
in the Baltimore Market— Almanack. 
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Ohthb Miins or Recrditi.io Worm dux Laud. 

.VtttT Hmtdenfald, JV. J. fih. Ut, 1930. 

CUBLKI C. GOIKKLL, Eld. 

Star Sir, — Your leller Id me requeilin^ inrorniH- 
tiOD retpectini; the kind o{ nianure, quanlily, and 
Cipeoie, in leilat'wf wiirii out lanil. hai been re- 
ceived •nd now aiiHitered. My reiidence (ai you 
know] ail diIIm from PhiUddphia in N. J., and 
half ft mill! from water raniage, goTcrni rae >erj 
much in the kimia of inaoure uaed; though 1 have 
tried mnst binds by way of eiperimeni, that cost 
on the landing; bb I'ulluwa: 

Street maniiri^. <t5 cBriloadi lo the acre, |I6 50 
Stable manure, 30 cattloiida to the acre, 

cost, . . IT 50 

Slaked ashea, tO cartloads, contaiaing 

ISObusheln, Inlheacre, .17 50 

Ciator bcnna, 100 hu»hel» to (he acre, coil 
at oil mill 13 cenl>>, puKiii^ on veaicl and 
delivering on landing 41 cenli, 17 00 

Ofalerahell limi^, 50 buahela to Ihe acre, 
•hella on landing 4 cenli, burning 3 
cent*, 3 50 

Ston« lime 30 bushels lo the acre, cotl on 

landing 34 cents per bushel, 7 W 

To Ihe above coal ia to he added the expense or 
tranaportalion lo the hnd, an average distance of 
one and a half miles, that adds an expense equal to 
the first cost of lime, ivberc nearly all ia saved; say 
a team hauls five loads a day, al Iwo dollara, would 
Kdd lo the sirecl manure ten dollara, ttable manure 
S, aahca 4, beans $120, the oystenhell linae 80 
«nd stonelime 40 cents per acre; ir vve count Ihe 
«o>t of ipreriiliniT, it Kouid continue to increase I 
difference, though nal in so great a proporlii 
Jklost of my land being well adapted lo the uae 
aabea and Ume, I have long aince abandoned the 

furehase of alrect and liable manure, the fint coat 
eioK high, expenie of hauling so greal, and effect 
of such short iliiralion, that ft rerouneralion has 
been for ever lost sight of. Though it it much uted 
and lo great admntHge on Ihe aandy toil tu Ihe vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia, so wisely ordered for B kind 
of vegetable garden for that great city, to force 
truck, and enable them to receive the bounty. Aab- 
ca bat been the principal manure uaed by me. ow- 
ing to ill productiveness, durability and facility 
with which it can be put upon the land. Wilhin a 
few yeari past I have uted ilone and oy^ter- 
khell lime, and it promises inucb advantage upon 
land to which it is adapted; the latter has been 
principally applied to Ihe roott of peach and ap- 
ple trcei during the winter and spring, (Ihe dirt 
fint removed and eipoaed to the frott) for deairoy- 
ing inteett. From frost and rain a tea it produced 
loo nauteout for the lender ilomacht of thote de- 
atrnctive wormt, and for me hat done more than all 
other remediet. 

Earth requiret food at veil as man; and be who 
wilbholda it eieludes himtelf from Ibe legitimate 
product! of fait farm: earlti wat not created to be 
indolent more than man, neither can it labor with- 
out food; it is not to immediate products alone we 
•hould look, but lo pu: our land into full heart 
for cucceeding full cropland bring into tclioD Ibe 
moat productive powcri of the earlh to nhicfa too 
many are indifferent, and looknot beyond old habits. 
A roan lo purchase or own a larm al coat of 
6,000 or ti,0O0 dollari, with five or lii Seldt, and 
cultivate hul one annually, with a view to the oth- 
•ra becoming rich from rett, would be like employ- 
ing 6ve or tii men, fted and pay them, work ooe 
•DHually to enable the olhert the belter to perform 
Ibdr annual tour in succession; the interest money 
of Um one, progreuiag itilhout regard to Mbbalb 
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or ttorm, is not less deilruclive Ihan the hirelings 
above described, and has been (lie rond to ruin of 
thousands. In Ihe vicinity of Philadelphia, a farm, 
if fertile, should be divested of iti native timber, and 
under entire eullure, his oreWJ* u a /tn-tjl, and 
hii fields a garden. 

Mult retpectfully, yourobd't servant, 
Beajimih B. Coofkr. 



HEMP. 

[In publishing Ihe following report which a friend, 
a member of (he Ohio Legislature, ha* been good 
enough to send us, we have only lo remark no the 
item of transportation lo the Baltimore market, 
that by the rail- road it will be but gia per ton, in- 
stead of %15; it is presumed Ihe calculation al |35 
lo Ibe New York market ia founded on the known 
present cost by the Erie Canal— thus shewing that 
(he Baltimore market holds out the double lempla- 
lion— leas Ihan half Ihe time. lot than half Ihe ex- 
pense, saying nothing of ihe incalculable advantage 
of havine the rail-rnad open all tht yiar, whilst ca- 
nals are half their time frozen up, and often break- 
ing loose in summer.] 
Dis Stkel Committit, of li.e Legiilalure of Ohio, to 

irftoBi uoi rtfcrred thai part of Ihe Ooeemor'i 

JUtuaga ahieh rtlatu to the culture <f Hemp, hone 

had that gubjeet under eoniideration, and reipeet- 

fuUy report.— 

That, in Ibeir opinion, the climate at Ohio it 
congenial, and ihe soil, in many parli, well adapted 
to Ihe production of hemp. Your committee are 
also, well assured that Ibe encouragement and pro- 
lection given lo Ibe American hemp grovven by 
Ihe existing tariff uf the United Slalea, are tueh as 
will insure success and profit to that clasi of oor 
egriculturiilt. Believing thai Ihe want of cor- 
rect infarmation respecting the growth of this arti- 
cle, and preparing Ibe tame for market, ia the rea- 
ton that BO few of our cilixena have hitherto en- 
gaged in the buiinets; and believing that a diffu- 
sion of inforroalion on ihe lubject is Ihe only eo- 
Muragement which can. at this time, be given lo 
ib»t branch of agriculture by our stale govern- 
ment, and, in fact, Ihe only encouragement needed; 
your committee have compiled from Ihe documents 
referred Id ihem, and from such inforoialion as 
they have been able to obtain from other aourcet. a 
treatise so the culture and preparation of hemp for 
market, which they herewith transmit: and re- 
tpeclfully recommend that a Dumber of copies 
thereof be ordered to ha printed, and distributed 
throughout the slate. To this compilation, your 
commillee have added an estimate of Ihe average 
net proceeda of five acres of land cultivated id 
hemp and producing a ton, which is considered an 
average crop. Being aware that vitionary and ex- 
Irmvagant tntieipalions of the profit to ba derived 
from Ibe capital or labor employed in any partiaular 
branch of businesi. are caleulaled to do much in- 
jury, by inducins too many to engage therein, with- 
out a doe regard to economy; your committee have 
endeavored, in making taid estimate, to keep with- 
in the limiU of what has been realised by tome ol 
□ur citisena from actual experiment. 

0» Taa Cdltcbb or Hbmp. 

See. 1. Oa Ue ellmate most faeorabU to henu).— 
Hemp doea not fiourish in hot counlriea. Tempo- 
rale citmalet are more favorable lo i<: and it sue- 
ceeda very well in those that are colder; at Cana- 
da, the nortbeattern parts of the United States, &c. 
The cllmalet of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, are, 
alto, highly favorable lo the culture of hemp. 

Sec. 3. On the toil moil farorable for hemp.— 
Hemp requires ■ soil that is toft, eaty to cultivate, 
rather light, but very productive, and well tilled; 
and, after the ground ii a tittle worn, well manDr- 
«d. Dry toil* are not proper for it, nnleti on new. 



light lands. They produce dwaiflsh growth; of 
wbii:h Ihe bark i« too woody, which makes th« 
threads hard and ekelic: Ibete are the great defects 
ven for Ihe coaraesl manufacturet. In wet aea- 
ons, it succeeds batter in Ihe dry soils we speak off 
Ihan in moisler land*. These seasons, hawever, 
are rare; and hemp plantationt, placrd by the aid* 
river, creek or wet ditch, to that the water 
may be very near, without ever producing an inun- 
dation, are much esteemed. Any land, however, 
that will bring a good crop offlux, corn or potatoei, 

ill bring a good crop of hemp. 

Sec. 3. On the pr^er manure for htmp plmla- 
tiotu — All sorts of manure, thit make the toit 
light, are proper for hemp. Hemp plantations, on 
worn toils, unleit renewed by clover, must he ma- 
nured every year; and it should be done before lh« 
winter lilla^e, that the manure may have time, du- 
ring the winter, to rot, and mix thoroughly with 
the earth against the spring. 

Sec. 4. On lAe liUoge of hemp p lonlafionj.— The 
first and principal tillage it given to green sward, 
or stubble land, late in the fall, or in the early part 
of the winter, by well ploughing the ground in fur- 
rowt, to as to expose it to the winter frosts, wbieh 
lend very much to break up the earlh. In the 
iprin|r, the ground is prepared to receive Ihe aced 
by similar ploughings, at intervals of fifleen or 
twenly days, until it becomes perfectly mrllow. 

Sec. 5. On the time and manner of icuiing the 
■f(d.— -In the course of Ihe month of .\pril,hemp 
seed is town. Some persons sow earlier, and some 
later than this; and each are exposed to their peculiar 
dangers. Those who sow early have to apprehend the 
frostsof spring, which do great injury to the spring- 
ing hemp; and those who sow late are In danger of 
droughts, that sometimes prevent the hemp from 
sprouting. The seed should be sown thick, other, 
wise the hemp becomes rank, the bark is too woo- 
dy, and the fibres bard; which is a grenl defect, 
ir, however, it be sown loo thickly, the plant* ob- 
itrucl each olher, which it another inconvenience, 
A medium, then, must he observed, which is easily 
hit by practice. The quantity of teed required for 
hemp paniatlj varies according to the time of sow- 
ing, and the fertility of the aoil. In Kentocky, al 
Ihe rale of from a busbtl and a peck to a bushel 
and a half of teed it reaiiircd, per acre. And aa 
Ihe chmale and toil of Kentucky are aimdar to 
those of Ohio, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the quantity of teed required per acre in llt« 
two statei Is nearly the same. It roust be remarked, 
that Ibe hemp seed it one of Ihe oily seedi that 
grow rancid in time, and then do not sprout No 
seed ihould, therefore, be town but of Ibe last 
year's crop. When it ia two yeart oW, a large part 
never comet up; and when older, a titll larger 
part. After Ihe aeed is sown, it muat be buried 
with a common harrow-, and aare ihould be taken 
lo protect the hemp, when coming up, from the ra- 
vages of bird*. After it is out of danger of birdt, 
ver^ tittle, if any, attention need be paid to it, un- 
til It is St to cut or pull. Sboold aoy accident hap- 
pen Ihe Geld, to at to render the hemp too thin to 
warrant a good crop, in order lo make Ihe bett or 
it, were it only as respects the seed, it ia prudent 
to weed Ihe field, and prevent the plant from being 
choaked by a uielesa groirtb. 

See. 6. rime and nomtr of Aonwsiinc.— The 
fitnesi of hemp for Ihe knifa mutt be determined 
by its appearance, and not by Ibe length of lime i| 
has been growing, or Ihe season of Ihe year. The 
indications of a fitnest for cutting or pulling, are a 
change in Ibe color of the leaf, from a deep greea 
to a yellow, and Ibe rising upon Ihe least egilatioa 
of a vegetable dust from the herop.— The ripening 
of Ihe crop it generally partial and unequal in di^ 
fereot parts of the tame field; and regard ought to 
be paid to that circumstance in cutting it, lakinr 
tucb porlioot of it first at give the siroogett tndi- 
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catiODt of ripeness. It is not necessary or proper 
to wait for a decided change of color in all the 
leaves, hefore the harvest commences; on the con- 
trary, it is more advantageous to commence when 
the change is only partial, and as soon as the dust 
spoken of, begins to rise, or is produced by agitat- 
ing the hemp with a stick or the hand. In Ken- 
tucky, the practice of cutting hemp has in a great 
measure superseded the old practice of pulling it 
br the roots, and is found to be generally prefera- 
ble^ being less laborious, and rendering the hemp 
better and easier to handle. The operation is per- 
formed with a knife, (commonly called a hemp 
book,) made somewhat in the shape of a sickle, but 
heavier, and not so long, and having a smooth and 
sharp edge. Some prefer the cradle, where the 
evenness of the ground will admit of its use. The 
coiqmoD scythe for cutting hemp, is also used to ad- 
vantage. The scythe is pointed to, and swung in 
towards the field, leaving the standing hemp on the 
left of the mower as he proceeds forward, instead of 
throwing the scythe out from the field, as when 
mowing grass. A boy goes before the scythe and 
bears the top of the hemp in towards the field with 
a small pole, so that as the hemp is cut it falls from 
the polo and rests in a bearing position against the 
standing hemp. The mower is followed by a man 
whose business is to gather the hemp, and spread it 
on the ground. This method of cutting hemp will, 
in all probability, be found to be the most advanta- 
geous to the farmer, as very few of our farmers are 
without scythes, or ignorant of their use; and in ad- 
dition to this, two men and a boy can go over more 
ground^ and with greater ease in the same time, 
than can be gone over by the common process of 
pulling or cutting with a hemp hook. As the hemp 
18 cot or pulled, it is spread upon the ground from 
which it is taken, and permitted to remain there 
until the leaves are well wilted, and will easily se- 
parate from the stalks. It is then gathered into 
sheaves, but not bound, and the leaves beaten off 
with a stick. If water rotting is intended, it is 
then bound into moderately small bundles, by 
means of bands at each end, is carried in general 
to a pond or pit of standing water, being there de- 
posited bundle upon bundle in a direct and crossing 
manner, so as to form what is generally called a 
bed of hemp. When it has been piled to such a 
tbiekness as the depth of the water will admit, 
which tome suppose can hardly be of too great a 
depth, though five or six feet are the most usual 
depths, the whole mass is loaded with pieces of 
heavy wood or with stone, until it is completely im- 
mersed. — When it has remained in this state long 
le'nough to be sufficientiv rotted, it is taken out, un- 
bound, and spread in the sun against a fence or a 
slope of the earth, or on a plane spot which is free 
from moisture, and occasionally turned. When the 
hemp is well dried, it is again tied up to be carried 
home, where it is kept in a dry place till it is bro- 
ken out. In order to ascertain with ease and cer- 
tainty when the hemp that is immersed in water, is 
sufiieiently rotted, take a bundle of the same kind, 
and sink it by the side of the main body of hemp 
that is rotting. This bundle may be taken out and 
tried, after a few days, as oAen as once a day. — 
When the bark detnches itself from the wood, or a 
separation appears easy, the hemp is supposed to 
be rotted enough. Artificial pits for rotting hemp, 
may, in some situations, be made to advantage 
where they can be supplied by a small stream of 
water; and here it may be necessary to remark that 
very little difference is made, by hemp growers, be- 
tween standing or moderately running waters; only 
that stagnant water makes softer hemp, but not so 
bright and saleable. If dew rotting i^ intended, 
the hemp is taken from the ground, and set up in 
stacks of from three to five feet in diameter at the 
ground, and tied closely together at the tops, so as 
to prevent them from falling: the middle of the 



stack is left hollow to give it air near the earth. It 
is then suffered to stand until perfectly dry, when it 
is separated and bound into small sheaves, and put 
into stacks or ricks, and secured by a covering of 
boards or straw, to secure it from getting wet in the 
interior of the stack. It can, however, be so stack- 
ed as to be secured from water, without any other 
covering than a thatch of hemp, but some skill, to 
be acquired only by practice, is necessary to do it 
well. It remains in the stack until the season of 
rotting arrives, which is from September to Feb- 
ruary. It is then taken down and spread out, (on 
grass if to be had,) as equally as possible, and ex- 
posed to the weather, until it is found to be ready 
for the brake. Care must be taken to take the 
hemp up as soon as it is sufficiently rotted, or loss 
will be sustained. If, however, it should be found 
at any time to be injured by too long exposure, it 
should not be thrown atvay, but again stacked, and 
brought to the brake the succeeding year, when it 
will be found to have regained its strength, if not 
absolutely rotted before taken up. When ready 
for the brake, it is taken from the ground, and 
stacked in small stacks, as in the first instance after 
cutting, and then broke out on brakes made on the 
plan of the common flax brake, but much larger, say 
from five to six feet in length, having the slats 
much deeper and wider apart, and wider in pro- 
portion at the head of the brake, than the flax 
brake. With such a brake, a good hand will brake 
one hundred pounds in a day, in February; and 
some hands will brake more. Where the culture 
of hemp is carried on to a great extent, machines 
for braking, are used to advantage; but where the 
hemp growing is limited, the expense of the ma- 
chine is too great to justify its use. Hemp, either 
water or dew rotted, may if necessary, previous to 
braking, be dried by fire similar to flax. 'Phis 
method of fire drying, is reduced to practice, with- 
in a few miles of Columbus, in the following man- 
nen A kiln is introduced into a small out-house, 
which kiln is made either of brick or stone, and 
plastered over in such a manner, that no sparks are 
permitted to escape within the house. The fuel 
that supplies the kilo, is put in from the outside Of 
the house, and the smoke passing through the kiln 
is conveyed off by means of a chimney on the op- 
posite side of the same. The hemp designed to oe 
broken, is placed on the scaffolds at a reasonable 
distance above the kiln, and there permitted to re- 
main until perfectly dried. It is then taken out to 
some suitable place and broken. If the fibre, by 
this process of drying, should become too brash to 
justifv the immediate application of the brake, it 
will, by the exposure to the air, in a short time, be 
sufficiently elastic without affecting the stem. The 
advantages of this method of drymg hemp are ap- 
parent: first, from the facility and speed of sepa- 
rating the fibre from the stem: secondly, from the 
fiict that any kind of weather, either wet or dry, is 
equally suitable for braking. Hands, practising 
this plan of dryiiig, brake with ease the quantity 
above spoken ef, per day. 

Sec. 7. Hemp designed for the seed, to produce 
the best crops, should be planted in drills, three or 
four feet apart, so as to give an opportunity of run- 
ning a plough, or corn cultivator, between the rows. 
The plants should stand about eight inches apart. 
It is, in ordinary seasons, considered the best time 
to plant, about the time of corn planting. The 
hemp should be kept free from grass and weeds, in 
the same manner as corn; although, it will not re- 
quire as much hoeing, unless the ground should be 
very foul. As to the time of harvesting the hemp, 
planted for the seed, no precise rule can be given; 
it must depend much upon the judgment. The 
seed comes to maturity, very unequally — so that 
you will find the seed ripe on the lower branches, 
and the lower part r.f each branch, when the top 
may be in the blow. It should be cut at that time. 



which will secure the greatest quantity of ripe 
seed. As a general rule, however, it should not 
stand so long to ripen the latest, that the earliest 
will begin to fall; for if it be suffered to stand, un- 
til all, or the greatest portion of the seed is ripened, 
or turned a dark brown, you will lose more in gath- 
ering, than is lost by the light and imperfect seed, 
when cut earlier. It should be carefully cut with a 
sickle or hemp hook, made for the purpose. Great 
care should be taken, not to shell the seed in cut- 
ting and securing it. Ic will well pay for the addi- 
tional labor, to give it a light threshing, when it is 
first cut and before it is bound: For this purpose, a 
canvass of about three or four yards square, should 
be taken into the field, and the hemp, within a con- 
venient distance, as it is cut, should be carried to 
it, and lightly beat with a stick or small pole, so as 
to dislodge all the loose seed, which would be ex- 
posed to shell and waste in handling or moving. It 
may then be bound in small bundles of eight or 
nine inches in diameter, and set up in stooks to dry. 
At this time, it would be advisable to move the 
hemp, where it was designed to thresh and secure 
it, as it could then be done with less waste, than 
after it had become dried. When it has stood in 
the stook a sufficient time to cure and perfect the an- 
ripened seed, it should be again threshed or beat out, 
either on a canvass, as before, or on a bed upoD tha 
ground; or it may be threshed on the barn floor; but 
as it is a very soft seed, it is exposed to much in- 
jury upon the floor.— It will be found very little la- 
bor to thresh out the seed; and the greatest care is 
necessary to prevent it from shelling and waste in 
cutting and securing it; hence, the plan of double 
threshing, is thought on the whole, to be the more 
economical. Clean your seed with a common Ian* 
ning mill, taking care to give the proper speed, and 
to gauge every part, to suit the weight of the seed. 
The seed should not be put together in large qoan- 
tities, but requires to be spread and exposed to the 
air, until it is thoroughly dried, else it will beat and 
spoil. If your hemp is sown broadcast, and yon 
design to save the seed and lint, eat it when about 
half the seeds have began to ebange their eolor; 
bind it in small bundles, and thresh it in several lair 
days, without breaking the bundles, and put the 
hemp under cover, to completely cure; and when 
thoroughly cured, you may thresh again, breaking 
the bands as other grain. In all eases when you 
wish to save the lint, you will pat the item under 
cover as soon as you can, to prevent it from being 
stained by the weather. 

Water Rottmg. 

Preference is given to water rotting, in all eases 
where it can be done. The hemp is more dufable 
for all the purposes \o which it is appKed; is easier 
bleached; and will ^leld a greater qnantitj of fibre 
from a given quantity of the hemp; and water rot- 
ted American hemp, will compete with the best 
Russian hemp. 

A calculation of the average cost of a ton of 
hemp; the quantity of land required, on whieh to 
grow the same; together with an estimate of the 
net proceeds per acre: 

Five acres of land at tws dollars per acre^ |10 00 
Ten days work with a team ploughing, 

^c, * . . , 10 00 
Seven and a half bushels of seed, at one 

dollar per bushel, . . . 7 (0 

Fifteen days cutting, at 60 cents per day, 7 50 

Seven and a half days taking up, . S 7fi 
Two days hauling 'to rot, &c., with two 

hands, . « $00 
Fifteen days putting in and taking out of 

the water, spreading, &c. . . 7 50 

Five days taking up, ... n 50 

Thirty days breaking and scstehing . 10 00 

Boarding bands, say . 15 00 

Total amount of expense per ton, • foTu 
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Add to this, ts an average eost of trans- 
portation to N* York or BaUimorie, 25 00 

Ifakinp the actual cost of a ton of hemp, 

deliTered as above, 106 75 

Suppose the average value of a ton of 
good water rotted hemp, . 900 00 

From which, take the cost of growing, 
carriage, freight, &c. 106 75 

Leaving the net proceeds of five acres of 
hemp, at (98 25 

Being something less than 19 dollars per acre. 
Dew rotted hemp is not worth, on an average, to 
exceed three-fourths as much, as water rotted. 



(From the New Eugland Farmer.) 
DISEASE IN SHEEP. 

Mr. Editor, — I observe in jour paper of the 
93d January, a communication from a brother 
ahepherd, with the initials of A. L. H. on the sub- 
ject of a disorder which affects his flock, the cause 
of which he is unable to ascertain. I can most sin- 
cerely sympathise with him in his misfortunes, and 
wish it was in my power to assign the cause with 
certainty* Were it not for the circumstance, as 
mentioned by him, that the sheep have died, when 
away from the barn, there would be little doubt in 
my mind, that the malady is occasioned by feeding 
altogether too much on dry food, hay. Unless his 
farm produces some plant poisonous to the animal, 
1 suspect it is dry fodder that has produced the mis- 
chief, and that when once disordered, if the sheep 
live through the winter, the effect is not recovered 
from, and they continue to droop and die through 
the season of grass feed, as has been the case in 
other instances* 

It is very desirable, if, as he fears, his sheep die 
this winter, that the viscera of the abdomen be ex- 
amined by some person capable of marking the dif- 
ference, between a healthy and disordered state of 
the contents of the belly. My conjecture being 
right be will find the third stomach, or manifolds, the 
teat of difficulty. Having more than fifty sheep to 
die last winter with symptoms not very dissimilar to 
those described by him, 1 opened more than a 
doseo, and the uniform appearances in their stom- 
ach, were some slight degree of inflammation in the 
coats, which were also, as well as the folds within, 
in a dry and hardened slate; in most instances, so 
much so, that secretion had entirely ceased. The 
food, with which the stomach was filled, was also so 
dry, as to be taken out with the fingers, and strew- 
ed about like moist saw dust. The malady which 
tffected my sheep, was very general through the 
State of Maine, and some other parts of New Eng- 
land. There is no doubt with me, from facts col- 
lected, and my observations, that the disorder was 
occasioned by the quality of the hay, grown and 
eot in a very wet season. It afforded but little nu- 
triment, and perhaps possessed positively injurious 

qoalities. 

'Leaving the question, what is the cause of the 
disorder in the flock of A. L. H. undetermined un- 
til he has an opportunity to examine his dead sheep, 
I will venture to say that the principal cause of the 
deaih of iheep in vnnter i$ owing to dry food. It is 
well known to almost every sheep owner, that he 
loses but few sheep by grass, compared with those 
which die in winter. -M. Daubenton, a celebrated 
French agriculturist, is sanguine, that the mortality 
which more or less prevails among sheep in winter 
in France, where they are not under the necessity 
of f^ing half so long perhaps, as we do here, is 
caused by dry food. Ue examined a great number 
after death, and describes appearancea of the third 
ftomaeh aa similar to those above stated. 
In Older to Inaore the health of a flock in winter* 



they should be fed more or less with roots, ruta 
baga, sugar beet, or mangel wurtzel. They can 
be grown as cheap as hay, and when freely given to 
animals, keep the digestive organs in as healthy a 
state as grass. My ruta baga, last year cost me 
4 1-10 cents per bushel in the cellar, although the 
season was a bad one for their growth, and 1 got not 
more than two thirds of a crop. I do not know, 
however, that they can be cultivated so cheap else- 
where, as in this '''cold climate and sterile soil," as 
a late Honorable Senator was pleased to call the 
climate and soil of his state on the floor of Con- 
gress. For I saw it published not long since, that a 
farmer in New England had received a gratuity 
from an agricultural society, for a crop which cost 
him twelve or fourteen cents the bushel. So far as 
one winter*s experience enables me to judge, I am 
satisfied that fifty bushels of roots and one ton of 
hay, are of as much value for feeding sheep as two 
tons of hay. 

I conclude with the request, that Mr A. L. H. 
will have bis sheep, which may die, examined, the 
appearances carefully noted, and made public 
through the columns of your New England Far- 
mer. B. 

Jlnsonf Stmerset Co. Me. Feb. 1. 18S0. 



FLORIDA AND LOUISIANA SUGAR. 

Greenwich^ SUt Jan. 1830. 

My Dear Sir, — I only yesterday received the 
samples of sugar made by my brother at New Or- 
leans by his steam process, and now forward them 
to you together with a prospectus that he sent me, 
ana which may rather be considered as a report of 
the results of his operation made by several re- 
spectable planters who witnessed his experiment, 
and have declared themselves perfectly satisfied as 
to quality and quantity of his produce. If you can 
say any thing in its favor you will render him a 
service and very much oblige me. 

I have marked on the paper, containing the sam- 
ples, their different kinds; and am of opinion that 
this Improvement having rendered the sugars so 
dry as to leave none of what is technically termed 
foot, bt the bottom of the casks, opens a wide and 
expansive field for American industry to avail itself 
of a fair competition with the colonial sugars, by 
entering European markets when the quantity 
made in the sugar producing stales shall have ex- 
ceeded the demand of the country. It has now be- 
come equal, and from its dryness and grain, most 
probably superior to any Muscovado sugar, for the 
refining plan, added to the circumstance of its 
being landed either here or in Europe, of the same 
weight or at the same period of its being shipped 
from the plantation; and thus saving to the plan- 
ters an actual loss of all the molasses, that drains 
out in transmission, besides the waste the purchaser 
exoeriences after it comes into his hands. 

r^o. 1 is sugar made on Mrs. Holliday's estate in 
the usual way; No. 3 is that made by my brother^s 
process on the same estate from the same juice and 
yielding two hhds. in 10 more than the other; No. 
3 is the sugar made from the common New Or- 
leans molasses. 

The process of sugar making used by Mr. Archi- 
bald, and for which he proposes to take out a pa- 
tent is thus described: 

1st. To employ a new method to clarify and seK 
tie the cane juice. 

9d. To boil by steam. 

Sd. To make sugar from molassea. 

The advantages of his process are: 

Ist The perfect purification of the cane juice 
from all filth; the correction of all acidity; the ae- 
paratioD of the mucilaginoua parts of the cane, ao 
that the cane juice can be reduced to augar with 
little or no akinuning either before or after the boil- 
uigI»oeeaib . 



3d. Economy in the use of fuel; economy in the 
cost, setting and renewal of boilers; economy in the 
labour in tending the boiling and in potting the su 
gar. 

3d. Rapidity in the operation. 

4ih. The superior quality of the sugar; its more 
perfect granulation, and the impossibility of burn- 
ing or converting it into molasses by too ardent a 
heat- The consequent production of a greater 
proportion of sugar, and a smaller one of molasses. 

5tb. The power of making sugar of a superior 
quality, from the first molasses, and the greater Tik 
lue of the molasses after the second process. 

6(h. The perfect draining of the sugar in ten or 
fiAeen days, so as to be put up in tight hogsheads 
or boxes, that suffer no leakage, and are not liable 
to become in bad order. [Bmlt. CkronieU. 



ON THE IMPORTATION OF WOOL. 

A memorial has been presented to Congress, by 
Jacob Barker^ from which we extract the following 
paragraph, as of interest to farmers and manufac- 
turers: "That the duty on coarse wool is equiva- 
lent, or nearly so, to a total prohibition of the impor- 
tation of that article, that it is produced in great 
abundance in South America, and on the borders of 
the Black Sea, and that hemp is a staple article of 
importation from Russia: Therefore,— -}'our memo- 
rialist begs leave respectfully to solicit of your hon- 
orable body the repeal of the duty on all coarse 
wool, the original cost of which shall not exceed ten 
cents per pound, and that a bounty, equivalent to 
the duty paid on the importation of hemp, be al- 
lowed on the exportation of cordage manufactured 
in the United Slates. The cloth manufactured from 
coarse wool is consumed exclusively by the laboring 
part of the community, and therefore should not, in 
(he opinion of your memorialist, be taxed, except 
in case of great necessity; and the wool being a 
raw material of little cost and great consumption, 
its manufacture gives employment to a vast number 
of persons. Our farmers do not produce such 
wool; nor could they do so advantageously, even if 
(he sheep yielding it were given to them; as their 
support would cost more than their whole fleeces* 
The manufacturing interest is also injured by the 
oppressive duty on (his article, as it enables Great 
Britain to supply a ereat part of the coarse cloth 
consumed in the United 6tates, as well as the 
South American market, which we could supply to 
advantage but for this duty. 

The transportation of the cloths, and the impor- 
tation of the wool, would greativ promote the navi- 
gation of the country, as would the exportation of 
cordage, ir a bounty were allowed thereon; and thi 
consumption of (he cordage in the Brazils, Chili, 
Peru, Colombia, Mexico, and other places which 
have been thrown open by the changes in the ge* 
vernment of those countries, and which are now 
supplied directly from Europe, would give employ- 
ment to our rope makers to a great extent, whose 
business is as much oppressed by the tariff as that of 
(he ship owners. It would also greatly promote the 
interests of the hemp growers, and thereby en- 
courage its cuhivation. Your memorialist is at a 
loss to perceive any good, or even plausible reason, 
why a bounty should be allowed on (he exportation 
of fish and refined sugars, and denied on the ei- 
portation of manufactured hemp: and he, therefore, 
respectfully requests your honorable body to take 
the subject into consideration, and he is per- 
suaded that they will not refuse to eitend their fos- 
tering hand to the best interests of the nation bj 
granting th^ prayer of this memorial. It would be- 
nefit all, and injure no one branch of national In- 
dustry.'* ^ 

He la richest who ia contented with letat— for 
content ia the wealth of a natioo. 
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WEIGHT OF THE DEVON COW. 
J.S Skinnei, Eld. 

Having been desired tn furnisb for publication a 
deteriplion o{ Ihe Devon cow ethibitcd Isat week 
io Ihe ci<y, and believing hei lo be tbe firat full 
Uood ever brought to our shambles, I have less re- 
luciance in eomplf tag therewith. 

This cow wss bred by me, her sire and dam were 
imported from England, accompanied with usual 
cenificalcB of blood and pedigree, she was three 
■nd a batrjeBrs old, had a cairiil'teen mouths since, 
«nd ceased breeding; but continued to give milk 
until tbe end of November laat, when one of our 
victuallers advised my feeding her for market, 
with which I reluctantly complied, aa ibe was very 
beautiful and universally admired' Her food fur 
Ibe last ten weeka haa been chopped corn aod ruta 
baga turnips, with hay froni orchard grass, previous 
to which, she had never tailed grain of any de- 
scriplion, aod i never knew an animal become fat 
so Tspidly, for her good qualities aa beef 1 refer to 
Mr, Ruak'a stalemeiil below. 

Yours, respectfully, 

HtaRT TaouFsoH. 

Battimmrt, tM. Feb. IBSO. 

1 hereby cerliTy, (hat last week I ilaughlered 
Devon cow raised and fed by Mr. Henry Thomp' 
son, which turned out far beyond eipeclalion whi 
«ihibiled on fool last week at market; the gen 
rat impression then was that ihe would go a lillle 
over six hundred poQuda, but to our great surprise 
(he four quarters aclually weighed seven hundred 
and aiily pounds, and ihe cut up beautifully, being 
very fat, very tmail boned, with ligbler coarae pieces 
«nd leas ollal than any beait 1 ever slaughtered; 
«nd it is my opinion, aa also that of my brother 
victuallers, that this breed is superior lo an; other 
tre have ever seen for beef- 

The whole weight of Ibis cow was as follows, 



four quarters, net. 
Sough tallow. 
Hide, . 
Head and tongue. 



760 lbs. 



HOB.TICirZiTVB.B . 



I^rom Andrew Psrmentier's Essay on the Cultivation of 

tbe Vino.) 

JUad at the Mctting of tiie HorlicuUurid Society ^ 

JVew York. 

This imatl Kork, with which I have been occU' 

pied for some time, having been delayed io its pub- 

uoalion for some answers to inquiries made la Ku- 

tope about some partienlar facts, [ have though; 

that the public ought lo be acquainted wilb Ihe use 

of plaster of paris on the vine. 1 had heddes pro- 

■ised if I was not prepared for the publication of 

this work, to publish it in the American Farmer, 

Neir Englsnd Farmer, and New York Farmer, 

Mvio^ ashed many gentlemen who have honoured 

BM with their confidence not lo prone Iheir vines 

"•nt" spring, A. P. 

JN THE BLEEDING OF THE VINE. 

.'bis arises from the aqueous sap coming out 

i>«p by drop, from the section made io pcuniog 

■■« vine. 

When the bleeding of the vine lakes place on ■ 

■nd, it is generally spoiled; it is lo prevent this 

t (be cut should be made in an upward direo- 

• , beginning by the pan oppoaite lo Ihe bud, as 

ba aeeu id the prioted directiooi for vinea. 



lishment, and ivbich will be also figured in (be 
titay on tht culliDalion of tkt cine. 

In all Ibe publications and treatises on Ibe cuUi- 
valion of Ibe vine in France, and in olher coun- 
tries, there is no menlion made of any remedy or 
preventive against Ihe bleeding of the vines after 
pruning in Ihe spring. It is ihe cxuie very often, 
or Ihe cultivators being obliged to prune in the 
fall, which ia very much against the true method oT 
cultivation of the vine. Every cultivator mu " 
have observed how many limes after the pruning 
tbe fall very fine fruit buds, uniting both ripening 
wood and strength, are destroyed in the spring by 
ibe frost, Ibe wood being more apt lo be frozen af- 
ter pruning than it would have been if the pruning 
were performed after Ibe more heavy frosts ace over- 
(The covering of the vine will not always save Ibose 
fine buds.) It is only in very mild countries (bat Iho 
vine is pruned in Ibe fdll, and Ibis is only done on 
Ibe red or black grape, these generally being more 
hardy lo support those prunjngs than the while 
grape. 

Having been much occupied in endeavouring to 
prevent this loss of lap, I tried first sawing Ibe 
branches of Ibe vine; this really obviates the bleed- 
ing, because by Ihe operation of sawing the sap 
vessels become obstructed; the contrary hap- 
pens when the pruning is done by a sharp pruning 
knife, aa it is almost always done for Ihe sake of 
greater neatness in the work. I was not satiafied 
with ibis manner of operation, and I was led to the 
following discovery, by analogy, from having re- 
membered, that, to prevent ibe bleeding of Ihe aap 
from cucuinbcrs afler (rimming, my old gardener in 
Europe used powdered plaster; I followed this idea, 
end Ihe result was completely successful, la pru- 
ning Ihe vine in March, (a lillle sooner in more fa- 
vourable parts,) 1 rub a lillle of the powdered plai- 
ler of paris, (it is probable that Nora Scalia plaster 
would ansvrer Ihe same purpose, but 1 have not 
tried it,) on Ibe part of the vme which is cut, aod 
Ibis entirely obstructs Ibe vessels, because there is 
a very lillle moislurB when the cut ia made, and 
when the sap begins lo fl^iw, il fi»ds Ihe sap vessels 
so well stopped up that none of Ihe fluid makes its 
appearance on the surface of the section, and if Ibe 
pruning (which I have tried) was done even al the 
beginning of May, the immediate and auflicient ap- 
plication of powdered plaster would slop Ihe bleed- 
;ag of (he grape. 
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THE ROANOKE TRADE. 

The following extracts of a letter from a gentle- 

an al ffeidon,to a highly respectable commer- 
cial house io (his place, are politely handed us for 
publication- The intimations which they convey of 
improving disposition on ibe part of our neigh- 
ira on Ihe Roanoke and StauiUon rivers, lo make 
Jforfolk Ibe market for their valuable producls, can 
but be gratifying to our people generally, especial- 
ly that a cooaidereble quantity of Tobacco will, in a 
lew weeks, be on its way lo Weldon from Ihe up- 
per country, desiined (as we infer) for this market, 

We are much gratified io being able (o answer 
affirmatively Ibe inquiry of Ibe writer, as lo the ex- 
istence of a Tobacco Slemmery in Norfolk, the wanl 
of which, be considers would render Ibis a bad 

arkei for inferior Tobacco. Il is more than eight 
years since Col. Jahbb R. Nikno, one of our most 
worthy citizens, eilablisbed a Slemmery on Cum- 
betland, two doora from Charlotte itteel, upon a 
very respectable scale. Il ia still operative, and can 
be extended eommensurately with any demand for 
ila servicea, which may grow out of our new tela- 
tiooa of htiiines* ■«ith iha Hoanoke, Several of our 

haiiTi .f ..-nnniniw' ■vilh it. "Unitlaiti,, md 



can bear testimony to the fidelity with nhich it~bai 
bcea conducled. 

As li> the disparity belneen Ihe freight of bbds. 
of Tobaeca commg lo, and tbds. of fiugar goin| 
from our place, in Ibe Irnnsporlaliun line, and the 
probable rcdueltonof Ibe present rales as soon ai 
tbe facility of Ihe new steam boat ■V Carolina il 
fell in Ibeir operations, we are unprepared to apeak, 
This inquiry will douhtlesa meet a salisfactorj re- 
sponse from tbe Dirtctori of ibe Company. But in 
reference to the new steam boat JV. Ctualina, t*t 
have Ihe pleasure lo slate, Ibat a Irial of her ma- 
chinery was made yesterday, when we saw her 
move down our harbour in beauliTul style, fully 
realising by her speed and light draft of water, Ibe 
most anxious wishes of her consiruciora, and Ibe 
company. She ia nearly completed, and a very 
'lort time will find her where her services are moat 

vVe regard Ba a favourable evidence of Ihe de- 
rc of our Roanoke friends to draw closer the ra- 
tions of business with us, Ibe announcement in 
this letter, that a gentleman from ibe monlaine 
country of Ihe Roanoke (tbe Staunton Branch] is 
now here, who has just passed through the whole 
line of communication, for the purpose of examin- 
ing Ihe navigation, and ascertaining if it can be ad- 
'igeoualy used in Ihe transportation of the pro- 
of his section of country lo a good market. 
We doubt not his investigations will be satisfactory. 

[M-arfalk Bcaean. 
H'tldm, (A". C.) January ISth, 18S0. 
'The last fall was very unfavorable for the man- 
agement of Tobicco, but ibink it wUl be coming 
n considerably in a few weeks. We received 
e bbds. of Tobacco the olher day, with iastruc- 
s Io send il by the wagons lo Pelersburgh, if 
thought it besi; we have declined sending il, 
and should like to be informed whether there are 
ilemmingeslabliBhmenlsinNorfolk.ailbe peo- 
ple above hate generally taken up the idea thai Nor- 
folk will be a bad market for inferior Tobacco, for 
'ani of atemmeries. Should like also to be in- 
furmtU as early as possible, whether it is likely any 
rsducfion in J'rtighti from this lo Norfolk may be 
looked for when the new steam boat commences her 
tun? Such a thing is geaeratty arUicipiUed by Ihe 
most of persons intending lo send tbeir produce 
Ibis way. The disproportion of freieht lo and from 
this place has produced a coaiiderabu etaaumr with 
several persons favorable lo Ihe success of Ihe Roan- 
oke; they are inquiring why ii ia, they only charge 
^3.35 freight for a hhd. of Sugar, and $4 for a bhU. 
of Tobacco; Ihey say the people of Norfolk are 
holding out inducements for Ihem lo deal wilh Ihen, 
I none to carry Iheir produce lo Ihem. We lead 
u a small package containing a sample of Tobse- 
from the geDlleniao to whom that above spoken 
of belongs- 
"This will be handed to yon by a geotiemaD froa 
ider (he mountains, say from TO lo SO miles 
higher up (be river Ihan any boat has ever hereto- 
fore attempted to descend with a loid;'* Ihe object 
of hit trip appears to be, an eiperimeni to examine 
the navigation, and aee if Ibis route can be used to 
any advanlBge by bis aeelioo of country." 



The Legislature of Tennessee have laid the fouB- 
dation of a system of Jnlemol Improeantnt. They 
have on (bat subject constituted a board of six eom- 
miesioners, (wo out of each division of the Stat^~ 
Ihe Governor ex-oSieio President of (he board. 
They have appropriated (150,000, viz: (60,000 to 
East Tennease, (60,000 (o the Middle, and (30,000 
to (he Western District. A topograpbical engineer 
is lo be employed by the Board to make the necet- 
eary surveys of the rivers, aad nport the reinlU to 

Ihe L egislature. 

■ Tba fihwnioi Qrwi«fc " 
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^ KSSAT ON iUIL-ROADS. 

(Continued from p. SH.) 

Bkodhd Ssoikk — Tre Rocket. 

1 uternftl elevation of (hii aacine 
Ud iti (wder; but oo ■ tcele one-hair kM lh«a 
OW eninvioK of "The Noveltj." The furnace A 
btm leet wide bj thtee feet hlghj the bailee B u 
lix. feet loDK and three feet in diameter- The fur- 
nace, likelbet of "The NoTellj," hat »a external 
cajui|. between which and (he &re-plate thera i> a 
■pace of three iochea filled with water, and com- 
nmaiuting with the boiler. Tbe heated aic rrom 
the fmrnaea i> circuUted Ihiough the boiler by 



tbe tall Ghimnef , C P G are aafet; Talvea; H H 
the ateatn eduction pipe- D, one of two iteam e;- 
linden which haTcaa aoguUr inclination towaidi 
the wheeli, and embrace I'ika (wo artnt (he boiler 
between them, E, one of the connecting rod* 
which give motion to tbe wbeelt; a, tbe slide of the 
piitoa of the ejlinder teen in the engraving; aad o, 
one of the two eaeapa-pipea. H, ia (be part of tbe 
tender appropriated to (be carriage of fuel; N the 

The performance! of tbia engine indicate a rer^ 
abundant and well-aailainad production of ateam; 



SECOND ENGINE.— THE ROCKET. BT MR. STEPHENSON. 



ba( the aztent of nrAtee which it hw«<M liraad 
neeeaaarj to ezpoM to the beat, la order ta obtain 
that efhet, the giant aim ot all the parta, aad the 
quanti^ of fael leqiiired— 4re EiiiltB wUch erea a 
itill more copiona poerttioa of ateam wmM 
aeareel/ eompeoaate. It li not bj maaaa of iti 
haavv weight alone that aneh an eagiaa woald ope- 
rate injurioualj oa (he raili. The ehimve^ from 
ita great height— >« bright aeeeiaan to obtain that 
draught whieh in "Tho Nonltj" li prodncM bf 
meani of tbe air-foreiog apantoa— >givea a iwajiag 
motion to the engine from tide to tide; aad (he 
rails have thn* a lateral ai well aa « longttadiaal 
force applied to jerk them out of (hair plteeS' 
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S. Tas Sacs Pareil.— JlTr. JlekiBortk,of DaTlinglon. 
The preceding engraving presents an eilernal 
viaw of this engine ant] ila lender, on Ihe same 
Male »■ the "Rockel," namely, a quarler of an 
iueb to a root. It exhibila in its general appear 
toco — parlicularlj in its large dimensions — a neai 
reHOblance (a Mr. Slephenson's engine; but i<. 
much more compactly arranged, and on account o 
Ihit cotnpaclneaa, IraveU with much greater ileadi 
oeM. The furnace aod bailer are nol placed bead- 
■nd-tail-niae, as in "The Kackel," but rarm to 
geUier Ihe mala body (B) ol Itie engine, being con- 
■trucled in Ihe manaer repreiented in the follgtving 
diagram:— 




A ii the Turnace, bb Ihe flue or lube Ihraugh 
%bich Ibe heated air pasaea in Ifae direclion mark- 
ed by the arrows, to the chimney C. The boiler 
^oooo) aurrounds Ihe Turnacc and Hue. The work- 
ing cylinder D, and connecting- rod E, 'Slc, are ti- 
milar to those of "The Rocket," with the excep- 
tion of being vertical ioslead of horizontal. The 
nrasie aleam paiaes into an external pipe O, nbich 
has an ascending direction given to it tonards the 
ebtmney C; ao Ibat whatever portion of it is there 
eondenied may fall back through the vertical 
branch-pipe at its lower extremity into the feed' 
pumjii (one of wbicb ii only repreiented In ibe 
drawing. J 

The mode of generating the aleam adopted in 
tbii engine is the same which Trerclbick inlrodue- 
Mj aa far back as 1804, and possesses all ihe merit 
which bas been generally coaceded to that plan, 
without eihihiting any ctfort to o^bviate the objec- 
tiaoa that have been to generally made to it. The 
furnace and boiler are of aimple conMruelion, end 
of unquolionable efficiency; but their gr«ar size, 
ftnd (ne targe supply oT fuel and V7aler they re- 
qvire, render tbem but ill-adapted to Ibe purposes 
of a locomotive engine. 

The eomparalive speed of Ibe three engines, as 
TBriGed by the recent eiperimenls, atands aa fol- 



At the same time Mr. Stephen 
ivagona were tried, and the resul 
speed, was as followsT— 
Weight of Engine 
" Load 
" Wagons . . 



From this experiment, it apni 
the load transported; Ihe eBet 



otal 26 tons, 
ara ihat as regard) 
[ (TBS as 16 to 37 
favor of Wi[ 



The Stock of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-way ia now £180 for £90 paid-" 
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The Sans Pareil 131 — 

The Rocket .121 . . 34 

The Novelty . 301 . . 32 

(From the Bsltimore Gazette of December 30, 1 

We have seen a letter from a most respectable 
house in Liverpool, under dale of the 2Sd ull. 
■Qother in this city, which communicates Ibe pi 
liculars of an experiment made on Ihe preceding 
day, on Ibe Liverpool Bail-road, with viagons of 
burden, on Ihe principle of our ingenious country- 
man, Mr. Winsns' invention. The result is delail- 
ad in the folloiring extract: 

"A trial was yesterday made of Mr. Winani' 
wagons upon the Bail-road, drawn by "The No- 
velty" Sleam Engine, (Brailhnaite and Efickaon's] 
which resulted as rollows:— 

Weight of Engine ... 9 !ons 

" " I.oad ... 27 " 

" " Wagons ... 6 " 

Total 35 tons, 
Thk Imo wu dnwB IS nulw per hour. 



(From the Journal of Health.) 
SNUFF-TAKING. 
We have already pointed out, in the third num. 
ber of this work, the more prominent evils attend- 
ing the use oT tobacco, by chewing, smoking, an'l 
snuffing. Our purpose on the present occasion, is 
to place in conlrasled pictures,— first, the happy ef- 
fects of an abandonment of Ihe last mentioned of 
these practices, in Ihe words of the reformer him- 
self; and then the miseries from its indulgence. We 
derive Ihe following extract, by permission, from a 
respected friend to whom it was addressed in a let- 
ter, and who is himself an instaoce of amended 
health and pleasanler feelings, hy leaving off*, at 
first chewing, and arierwards smoking, which last 
ha had taken to as a substitute for the former:— 

"I would return you my thanks for urging me ao 
successfully to abandon Iho taking of snuGT. Al- 
though I knew every Iruih you slated, and bad 
weighed its delrimenlal effects on my health and 
personal cleanliness: yet 1 viewed myself as doom- 
ed to suffer all the bad consequences without any 
prospect of conquering ila baleful influence; as I 
had made frequent attempts, but always failed. But 
1 am happy to say, from the afternoon we bad Ihe 
long - ■■ 



[Peb.ie.i8i6. 



me second pjrpoge, pondered alaiB, sal ammoniac 

T/t'SJ'""' "' "" """ ''""'"' ""''"'■ 

So person can be igooranl, ibal snnT posseasei 

■1 Ihe po«er, ot lob.cco.-Tbe celebe.ied San- 

XtZ '°wf i^'u"'," "PI'""' " "'" cbild.en 
Slj J V"''""'"'- ' U"™«nl, conaislin. ot 
powdced (obacco ..d boiler, soon .Her »bicb. 

Sin"'"""" ""'^°' ™''"" »•»"'»« "J 
One of Ibe oiost virulent and deadly poison., lb. 

0,1 of tobacco, „ obla incl by di. og'lK I«.™"f 

Iho plant. An mgenioo. medie.l gentieman bu 
soKgesied a. very probable ibe idea Ib.t the ■■an 



! presumea wa. originally 



•vrillen henibcn, and by wbiehShaksp"! 
scr.be. Ibe hing of Denmark lo have beeo'poi.oned, 
was no olber than the essential oil of tobacco. 

I.„ It 'f ',1'" 'f ■' "• "'""•'" °f •oofftahioB ■!- 
lege Ihat they become accusiomed lo its use and 
" o?; "Perience those unpleasant eyroptom8,'bgch 
giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, and 
great languor, and proslration, under which beein- 

bS'o', d-'^'V'S'' ■'■'"■• •''' •"""•■ ">"» '»!■- 



Bed or disturbed from 






a much 



larger quantity than usual of iheiV powder, and auf- 
fer accordingly. The laws of habit are to Ibem no 
lecurdy, since liey can give no pledge of their not 
IransgiesBing what tbey would call their daily limita. 
A reform of this, like of all evil habita, whether 
01 smoking, ehewing, diinking, and other Ticiou* 
indulgences, to be efficacious, must be entire, and 
tomjilele from the very moment when the peraon U 
convinced, either by bis fears or hii reaaon, of ita 

ndency and operation. A tingle day, 

spent with a friend, or a few old boon 
eompanions, wdl often render nugatory a partial re 
form of monlhs' duration. Abstinence, resolute and 
entire abstmence, is Ihe only raeana of wfetr and 
immunity The chain must bo entirelybrokj-i^ 
long as the links are en lire, no matter how ktlenuat- 
!i ' j" .^ *' "•y ■nomenl (o be coiled 
'Ti i"^ ^o™** "». ""'il «e are pinioned ind 
of Sedom possibility of wcipe, or bop* 



FEhULE SUHGEONS. 
Dr. Beddoes, in reprehending the absurd and dan- 
gerous practice of individuals, ignorant of the first 
principles of the healing art, pressing their adriea 
and prescriptions upon Ihe sick, has the following 



versation on Ihcaubjeel. i have not lakea-'f""'"'""* '"dency and opei 
one pinch of sous', or used tobacco in aqy way. ^^' '" '"""' "P*"' "'"> » *"• 
The consequence is, 1 enjoy better health than I 
have had for many years; I am sure I hav( 
ed in weight 13 or 14 pounds. I have ni 
nervous afl'eclions since; and my appetite jcarcely 
ever better. I have not had n single attack, since 
Ihe morning I quilled the snulT, of unpleasant pains 
running out lo the ends of my finger and toes; and 
which I cannot represent more spily, than Ihe n" 
ing of flgilaled waters against Ihe shore, and 
often receding and returning. These affection 
--n Hell aware, are dyspeptic; and those afflicted 
lib the disease well know what I mean. In short 
I feel gratitude to God for strength to overcome so 
pernicious a habit, and which, I trust, 1 shall nevei 

elum(o again." 
Few persons, even on the score of economy! can 

iflbrd to lose one of their senses) and yet Ihe babi- 

ual snuff' taker consents to have greatly impaired, il 

lot destroyed thesensesof smell and taste; for both, 
logelher with Ihe voice sufl'er by this vile practice— 
jiugnanl to Irue fashion and politeness, as it ia 
ious to heallh. At first had recourse to, by 
;, for Ihe relief of headache, 01 disordered 
eyes— snuD', when long continued, brines on those 
very evils it was intended to remove. Even when 
It docH not escape into Ihe throat and pass thence 
into Ihe stomach, its repeated application to the 
lentient surface constitulmg the sense of smell, af- 
fects by sympathy the stomach, and gives rise to in- 
digestion and a host of nervous disorders, such as 
tremors, palsy, and even epilepsy, and sudden 
dealh. With an enfeebled state of the brain and 
nervous system come loss of memorj.and great ia- 
•qtulitiea ot temper uid muuiei. The pernicious 



ry pertinent remarks: 
Though the active | 
females are entitled to more than civility, public o^n- 



'Though the active party is generally a female, and 

males arR nnlillpH in n.r.ra. ih.,n .:..:i!i li- '- 



ion cannot be too severe on Ibis subject.' 1 won tier, 
indeed, that decorum, of which Ihe sex is so properiT 
studious, does nol interpose in favour of ibo Inva- 
lids. Were a lady, educated and endowed as la- 
diea usually are, to produce from ber pocket a com 
0/ Surgeon's inalrumcJUt, every body would feel eon- 
rounded, and nobody, I presume, would submit to 
Ihe hands of the operator— be they ever ao fair, and 
and hw probes and lancets ever so bright I, how- 
ever, defy any one lo assign a good reason for lup- 
posiog such a lady better qualified to wield tba 
equally dangerous tools of the phyijeian." 



Love ia a sweet tyranny, becauae the latw ••- 
doreth hia toraaenta willingly 



MtL BO-Ve&. M.) 
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(From the Fbiladelpbia CcntiDBl.) 
A. MORNING AT A FARM HOUSE. 
Tbs iDd arose — md to (he hill 

The farmer goei to nke; 
The ducki and Reese go forth, to fill 

The bosom of the lake. 
The houiewife and the dairj maid. 

The children, girl and boj 
Are in the field, wilb hoe and spade 

Their morning hourt t' emplojr. 
The eoekerel and his cackling nivea. 

The turkeys with their jouog, 
Aa pleaianllf pass through tbeir lives 

As if in union strung. 

The farmer's dog beside (he dooi 

In sweetest aturaber lav; 
For he had had no ileep before. 

He iealchtd the night away. 
His swine were kept in nicest Irim, 

Which with his horse and cows. 
Had been supplied with food by him 

Before be left the bouse. 
Hie barns were tight, his fences whole 

To keep marauding bands 
From passing eacrilegiouBlj 

Through bis well managed lands. 
And when the hour of breakfast cbdm. 

There was no vacant place. 
The maid, aa well as farmer came. 

With bappj, smiling face. 
This was the morn, and through the daj 

The aame good order reigned. 
And for reward, 1 needs must say, 

Thej wealth and honor gained. 
And when I left this pleasant spot 

1 left m^ heart behind: — 
'TIS only in the farmers* cot 

That bappinest wa find. C. M. R- 



fa the earlj' times of (bis Slate, as we learn from 
t^ewia'a History of Lynn, a person was deputed to 
iVKke the sleeper* in church. He bore a long wand. 
Ob one end was a fox's tail wilh which he gently 
touched the faces of the drowsy fair^ but on the 
Other ead was a ball with which he bestowed 
a sfard' 
[Mm 



A gentlenan in New Haven has soccceded in do- 
^Beeticating a large number of wild pigeona.^Tbey 
deposit but one egg, and the mate and female ail 
faj tuns, the laKer always in the night 



iffaiiE ir^xatix. 
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^f- MoKK or THE NoBTH CsaoLiBA Gold Mmas. 

ExtTMt ta a awntcr af Cimgrm, At. (, 1S90. 
I (ske my pen to give you an account of our pro- 
gress at Bundletown last week. 

Kamba of hudi emplaned. OoM nuic each di 



inr The public has Ions felt the want of a rt^te- 
loUe weU eonduUtd ulaiUJimeitt, for the express 
purpose of selling and buying horses and carriages, 
managed by men of intelligence, and oSrring a gua- 
rantee for the integrity of its (ransactionr, we do not 
a common livery stable, but a bazaar to which 
illemsn may go and buy ahorse for any parli- 

Jiurpoae, witli on adiqtiatt ieananty Ihat ht 
act what heii reprutnttd to bt. Thai the 
proprietor, if he be lame or blind, old or diseased, 
111 soy so, frankly and honestly. Such an eslab- 
hroenl we understand (he "NEW YORK TAT- 
TERSALS" to he, where all is managed with fair- 
nesa and honour. The following is the advertise' 
men( of the proprietors, of Tattersals, New York, 
which is given (hat a better idea may be had of 
'' e scope of their operations. Every large city 
ight (o hare a similar convenience established ex- 
pressly for (he purpose, where every man wbelber 
seller or buyer may count on being fairly and ho- 
nestly dealt by. 

TATTERSALS, No. 446, BROADWAY. 
Bb/th ^ Walton. 
Auction this afternoon, Monday, December 14, lS2fl. 
Sale to commence at half past 3 o'clock. 

The regular public sale at Tattersals — 44B Broad- 
way, will tako place this afternoon (Monday,) Decem- 
ber Hlb, at half past S o'clock. In the sale Arena. 

Strangers will be expected to leave a deposit at the 
time of purchase. 
ya. 1. Jet black horse, well broke to the saddle, but 
years old, and has been in harness, warranted sound. 
No. f . Bay horse, good and strong — blind- 
No. 3. Sorrel horse, 10 years old, 16 bands bigh, cal- 
culated for heavy work, warranted sound. 

No. 4. Bay mare and carl— the mare is G years old, 
kind in all harness, and accustomed to a farm, and war- 
ranted sound — the cart is second band but in good or- 
der, to be sold together or separate- 
No. 6. Bay horse, 8 years old, true, kind, and Seet in 
harness and easy under the saddle, warranted sound. 

No. 6- Bay pony, just Imported from England, and 
perfectly broke to the saddle, warranted sound. 

No. T. A mare 4 years old, by ECLIPSE from a fast 
toetter, broke to all harness and the saddle, warrantsd 

g^ No. 8. The celebrated and fast trotting borse 
SHQNGO, whose qualities as to speed, bone, adll bot- 
tom are sufficiently known and preclude a f\ill descrip- 
tion-, it Is enough, that among horses of the greatest 
speed which hsie been upon the turf, SHONGO is far 
from being the slowest, hsviog trotted his mile ia the 
space of 3 minutes- In his seieral matches with the 
famed trotters, Tom Thumb, Top Gallant, and Betsey 
Baker, he has ater proved second. SHONGO has been 
owned by a gentleman in the city of New York for the 
last S years, and is believed to be sound. 

In addition to others which are expected, and will be 
particularly described at the time of sale. 

Alter which, a variety of carriages, single and dou- 
ble wagons, gigs, buggies, be: ke. among the number 
the following: 

I farm wagon, netr.— I small wagon, new. — Several 
gigs. — I second hand photon for one horse.— 1 new 
wagon for I or 1 horses. — Several saddles, bridles, be. 

ne horses will be exercised in the QRE.AT SALE 
ARENA. — The principal part of the new and seconil 
hand carriages and gigs will be sold from the galleriea. 

Condition ef sale— Cash on delivery, in currant mo- 
aey. 



lingsani 



IS Monday, 

14 Tuesday, 

15 Wednesday, 

16 Thursday, 
16 Friday, 
16 Saturdaj, 
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ranted, and the owner doea not reside in the city, the 
proeeeds will be retained in the hands of the propria- 
ton lor Ikru days, wben unless a olaim is made by the 
purahaser, (hey will be paid over, and after that pe- 
riod they will not hold themselves responsible. 

The horses and carriage! to be seen during the morn- 
ing. 



Latkst Fork ion News. 
By iht Pacific at New Toik, Liverpool papers 
■re reeeived le the 16lh January. Rumour spiake 
of various chaogei io the British ministrf. 



Sabbery of tht JUinl.— A robbery of the Hint, (o. 
(he amount of 3,804 blanks prepared for aorereigus, 
been cammi(ted by a person named George 
Keith, a man who has been employed 90 yean in 
hat establishment. He has absconded, leavin|^ a 
ciTe and seven children. A similar depredation 
ca* comoiitted at the Mint about SO years ago, by 

soldier nsmud IWntoU, who was executed forlH 

Letters from Whitby state, that one of the great- 
>^( storms within Ihe memory of man, was experi- 
nced (here on the 9(h of January. Several dwd- 
and (he eus(Qm house were washed away, 
sdjoiniiig fishing town twenty houses 
ive been destroyed. 
Highly important!— Wt: learn from the JUsssengir 
del Chantbru, that (he "politicians of the Uniied 
SlA(es propose to divide their immense territory 
ol' the Union into four independent re public*, and 
thsl (his plan has numerous partisans." 

Franet and Jlgien.—Thn Messenger des Cham- 
bres, of January 12, stales in a second edition, 
dated a( noon, (hat "two plans had been discussed 
10 snbdue Algiers. The one was to land 3&,000 
ilh the necessary malcrial; the other, (o per- 
suade (he Viceroy of Egypt to place at our disposat 
body of troops *ulGcient to besiege Algiers. In 
is ease we should furnish (he necessary material, 
it we should avoid risking Ihe health of our sol- 
era in a climate (o which they are not accustom- 
I. It is said that the last plan has been preferred, 
>d (hat it was the sole object of the mission ofM 
Hudder, at Alexandria. That officer has jus( land- 
Toulon. After having received (he tna(ruc- 
of the Government, he will return to General 
Guilleminot at Coltstanliiiople, going by way of 
Alexandria, where be will have another conference 
lib the Viceroy. 

Relative to F/iace Leopold's nominadon lo (he 

Eavereiga(y of Greeee, (here are various conlradie^ 

tory assertions — he has, and be has not been nomi- 

ited; he will, and he will not accept (he hono#. 

A leder from L.ondoa of January IS, (o the Li- 

:rpool Mercury, says: — "I am able to inform yon 

poiidvely (hat, Up to 19 o'clock this day. Prince 

Leopold had nol posidvely declined (he sovereignty 

ol Greece, but i( is true that he has not accepted 

i(. He has expressed doubts as (o bis ability, but 

in the circles which be visits he is esteemed »n able 

man. It is still (bought he will be prevailed open 

Io aecepi the honor. The Duke of WelliDgton baa 

(be aflhir much at heart. 

Again- "It is rumoured Ihat a great penooage 
hds been warmly opposed to Prince Leopolds oc- 
cupying (he proposed throne of Greece." 

LOKDOK MalEXTI, 

From tki London Ane Priee Cmrmt qf Jb^ II. 

Toaaoco.— Hiere ere no sales worth reportieg. 

Rick— There are bo salea of rice of aujr eitest 
to report 

CorroH. — The public sale of Friday, 019 hegs 
Boweds, went off at foil prices, U to good fair 6*d 
Io 61d. The market has been quiet, but the prices 
era firmlv maintained; the purchases b^ piirete 
contract tor the week ending last night inclusive, 
^re too trivial for insertion. 

- IAvtrpeolJtIarktt,Jim.l$. 

Owing to the slocks of cotton, on the Slst nit., 
having proved lomewhal larger than had been pret- 
ty generally anticipated, the sales last week (inclu- 
ding those at public aucUon) were only 5740 bales, 
including aO Sea Island at 19 a I5di S9 Stained 6 
78 a 9d; 1369 Upland, 1394 &I a 7 IB; 860 Or- 
leans, 6 l-Sa 81; 490 Alabama 5 5-8 a 6 fi-S. - At 
auction, 8tb inst 610 Sea Island al IS a ISld^ M 
Suined al 6i a 9. 
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Ttie cullan markel has experienceil a ronsidera- 
ble chanite for tbe belter tliis ivceic, 37,360 balrs ol 
til tleicriplioiiB being The smounl of opersliuns '"- 
eluding 9U Sea Uland nt 13al5d; SOSlBined.aj 
h9iI; 1I,S40 Upland, 5j a Tfil; 3540 Urlei<aB,51 a 
Sd, 3080 Atubama 5j a G 8-4d. 

i'bB principal p'jrcbaaes have been nude by spin- 
ner*, allhough ipeculalorB have aisisled materially, 
lay to Ihe extent ol SOOO American, 1000 E, India, 
and 5000 Brazil, in all 9000 baleEj Ibis extensive 
buainesa haa produced an improTenient of id per 
lb. in N. Orlean*. and a I a S-Sd in Upland and 
Alabama, and the market haa a steady appearance. 
'rtie leading causes which may be assigned for this 
sudden re-actipn, are the prevalence of strong eas- 
terly winds, whereby arrivals ar« kept back, and 
Ibe publication of an ar4icle in the Manchester pa- 
per or Ihe 9lb insl, by Ihe editor, setting forlh the 



Prices Currenl in lioilon, February 19. 

JppUa.be^X.bhl. I.t& ai.ib. Smhi, white, bushel 
.TS a 1.(10. BctJ\ mess, bbl. fl.Ei a 9.60i cargo No. I, 
1.1b a e.OO; No. 2, 6.76 a 1.00. £ulbr, inipcctod. No. 
1, new, lb. .IS a. 14. Ckru, new milli, .G a .B; skim- 
med milk, E. a .3. FUmr, Baltimore Howard-sl. i.iO a 
&.1B; Genesee, &.T5 a 6.00; Rye, best, S.62 a 3.S7. Grain, 
1!orn, bu. .6i a 6S; Rye, .75 a.IBi Barley .6!; Oats .40a 

4i. Hogi'-Lard, let sort, new, lb. .8 a .8^. Ptrk, clear, 

bbl. 1o a 16; Navy, loess, 13.50 a ; Cargo, No. I. 

12.50. SmiIs, Herd's Grass, bughel, 1.75 a £.00) Orch- 
ard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 3. DO; Rye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass 3.O0; Red Top .62 a 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, lb. .38 a. SO; While Hoaeysackle (;jover, :6 a .33; 
Red do. Northern, .6 a.B; French Sugar Beet 1,50; Man- 
gel Wunsel — . Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .40 a 

" ; do. dounwBsbed, ,2i a .40; dD.tbree-rourtliB.wash- 

. .32 a .40, da. half blood, .33 a .3b; do. quarter, 

washed, .sa a .30-, Native, washed .!8 a .30; PuUed, 

Lambs', 1st sort, .40 a — ; do. Sd sort, .30 a .35; do, 

ling, Isl sort, S3 a .35. 



Saturday, 27 

Sunday, 23 

Monday, 1 

Tuesday, 3 

Wednesday,.. 3 

Thursday, 4 

Friday, 5 



lonal opinions of Ihe writer oflbat arlicle, 
appear that Ihey have been biassed accordingly. 
'i'he Sea Islands sold this week consist oriols with- 
drawn from Ihe public sale last week, and some 
advance haa been oblained, Tbe import Ihis week 
113406 bates, of which 307 are rrom the United 
Slates. 

There is no change to notice in tbe price or 
wheat or flour, and very little doina;. Flaxseed, 
53s per hhd. has been accepted for 100 hhds. To- 
bacco, there has been a moderate business done, 
aod no change in prices. 

Average of wheat for Ihe week 56s Id; 6 weeks 
S6d 7d duly SOs Sd. On flour, ISs 6d per bbl. 

Liverpool Cera Esehange, Jan. 16. 

We had Tor last 'luesday's mnrkel moderate arri- 
vals or wheal and oats, and a triflinfj; aupply of oth- 
er grain. Little business was done in the wheat 
trade at Ihe (jiiolalions of the preceding Tuesday. 
Oftlg.bonever, were, with a dull sale. Id per 351b 
lower. Olher articles of the trade were in limited 
request at almost nominal prices. 

15.— Wilba very maderale import of wheat and 
oats lince Tuesitay, we have very lillle busioesi do- 
ilig in these articles at Tuesday's prices; olher de- 
icriptions of grain are dull at our quotations. 

Price* Current in JVtw Fork, Fttmatry SO. 

Bees-wai, yellow .Hits. CMIon, New Orleans .lOi 
a.lti; Upland, .9a. lOJ; Alabama, .g| a II4. CoUon 
5an*iV<Heinp,jd. .lSa.ll;Flax.lSa.iB. FIoc, Ame- 
rican, 7 aS. FJiizK(iI,rough,CB>k a ; clean — 

F(«iir,N.irork,bbl.4«!ia4.75 Canal 6.SS a S.SI^; Bait. 
Ho<rardst.4.8:ta5 00; Richmond city mills, ».00 a—*, 
countr7,4.eEia4.75; Alexand'a,4.64aS; Fredericks. 

burg 4.6*i a ; Pclertburg, 4.6S1 a 4.T5 Bjo Flour, 

S-SOaseif, IndisnMeal.perbbl. i.7t ■■ ;perhh' 

13.00 a 13 £5. Criln, Wheat, Genesee, 1.03 a 1.06; Vli 
10 a 90; Rye, North, 64 a 70; Com, Vel. Nor, ,52 
54; Barley, 65 1. ES; Data, South and North, .31 a .31, 

?e>B, white. dry, 7hu, ; Beans, 7 bu. 7,00 a S, 00. Pro- 

■iiimu, Beef, miiBs8.26aS.75; prima&.75 a6,t5; cargo 

a 4.50; Butter, N. Yotk, .IS a.lfl; shipping, .6 a 10; 

La(d,.5a,6i Pork,messllB 11.75; prime 9.00 a 9.60 
Priea Ctnrcnl in Philadelphia, February 93. 

0iM-im»,yeIlow— .a.tO; Pcnni, bushel (1,00 a 1,! 
Bd/, mess IDa 10.50, prime G a 9.00, cargo 7; ButUr, N 
I, Sa-, No.t, 6. a-; C»Uon, New Orleans .10^ a, I! 
Uplanil lO.a.II, Tennessee 91 a .lO^, Atabama«l 
lot; nulktrt, South. .93 a. 34, Wast. .SOa.se; Flta.li 
a ,B. JTsur, sup, 4.50; fine, 4. tX^ a — ; Rye S.S5 a 3. 75; 

Corn meal, hds. 1 1.00 a ,b!a at. 06}; Ftaxued. 

cask 10.36; bu. 1.30a ; Grriit.—Wheat 85 a 90— 

Rye .60 B,5S, Corn I. c. white, .36 a .3S, 1. c. yellow, ,38 
a ,40, u. 0. round, .40 a .44 ; Oatl .15 a .30, Barley, Pa. 
.GO a .6i; do. East. ,— a.— ; black-eyed Peas .40 a .50. 
Hamj, Jersey .8 a .10, Virginia .8a .», Western .7^ a.8; 
Hmp, S!!Oaitfi;Urd.. 6 a, ei;Oii, linseed, 71 «7B;/'i?rJt; 

mens, 11, t6 a , prime 10.50b 1 1; cargo 9.00 a 9,60, 

Ric(, lB0>3.t5; 7at sees, Kentucky .5a .7,Vir. ,4t*-^i 
fr'o«t,eommun washed lb. .IB a. II, half blood .tS a .— i 
three nuifrs blood .18 a .31, tull blood IS a .31; nn- 
vasbed, generally G cents less, according to quality. 



{. Smaton in Conjr^ii, fiem Md. 



TO MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS. 
ATUANiai. F. Williams lenders his services tc 

friends and the public, to transact business on com 

and respectfully refers to the gentlemen named 
V, for his qualiii cation a. 



Hon. Samuel Smith 

" E. F. Chambei , _ 

" John Forsyth, Senalor in ConfresSj/rem Gee, 

" Daniel Webster, Senator in Congttls,/T(m Mats. 

" David R. Williams, Somty hill, S. C. 

" Lewis Williams, BepreanJ. in Cong. /rem X". C, 

" Warren R. Davis, lUpratnt. in Cong. /rem S. C. 
Messrs. Macdonald & Ridgcly, " 
William Lorman, E^q. 
Luke Tiernau, Esq. 
Isaac McKim, Esq. 

£aJtitni)r<, Fetmiary S, IBSO. 



Baltiniirt, 



FOR SALE, 

Two of the highest blooded Stud Horses, and t ... 
the best stock of Breeding Mares, both with foal. Those 
who wish to purchase can learn every particular by ap- 
plying personally to Samuel L. Robeson, of Lower Me- 
rion, Montgomery count;, Pennsjlvanla, or by letter, 
post paid, directed to him, Philadelphia. 
Price of Grand Sultan, 41000 P"* *"'''' •"'•"." , 
Price of Orror, 1000 j ^^na^dtljhr"'"' '° 

Price of Lady Lif^tfoot, 175 cash. 
Price of Qeorgiaoa, 140 cash. 

Ftbnwrii £6, IBSO. 



NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
A few copies of the Now American Gardener, bv Mr. 

Feiaenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, for sale 
at the office of the American Farmer, and el the Seed 
Store of Messrs, Sinclair & Moora, price |1.S5. For 
common practical purposes, this work ii believed to be 
the best and cheapest eilanl. 
Bidlmart, Ftbrvary 86, 1B30. 



HORTICULTURAL. 

The subscriber, agent for Mesin. D. k. C. Landreth 
of Philadelphia, will receive orders for all kinds of 
Plants, Bulbous Roots, Fruit Trees, k.c. cultivated by 
ihem, which will be carefully packed, and delivered in 
Ballimoro, in good order, irifb speeiai cart ai to kind md 
qiuJiiy. He also keeps constantly oo hand the Messrs, 
Landretb's superior Garden Seeds, all put up by them, 
and each paper bearing their warranty, and delivered 
here at wholesale or retoil at the Phlladelpbia prices. 
Also on hand, a good supply of Clover, Lucerne and 
Orchard Grass Seeds of nne quality; and will shortly 
bo supplied with other Grass Seeds. Also in store 500 
bushels of Northern Potntoesof different kinds, that can 
be recommended for seed. Likewise, a few Black and 
Golden Peai from Germany- 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
No. 36, West Pratt stree , 
BetwMD Charlei and Hanover strMt*. 

J. B, keeps aa usual, a oonatant mpplj of Agrieulta- 
ral Implenenli. 



Length Moon. 
Rises. SetB. of days. Bets, 



— Firat Quarter, 2d, OOh. 7m. Morn. 
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Correttid for tht Jlmeritan Frrmtr. 
B1LT1UOBB MiRKEvi.— The obslructioD of thenati- 
gation hy ice, has been so far removed as to permit the 
arrival and departure of vessels, and no further inter' 
ruplion from this cause is looked for this season. BQ' 
sinesB is reviving, and tbe usual activity and bustle ha* 
already commenced on the wharves and country pro* 
duce marts. There is lillle or no change in aiqr of th« 
staple articles of the market. Small ad vane* will bfl 
noticed in Howard street flour, owing to a Tery gradual 
improvement in tbe demand; from wagooi it li lelling 
at 44,C5. Live slock is becoming quite lama, mnd our 
highest quotation is for tbo very first rkte. 

roBkcco. — Seconds, as in quality, 4.00 a 6.00; do. 
ground leaf, 8.00 a 13.00.— Crop, common red, 4.00 a 
6,00; brown and red 6.00 a 7.O0; fine red, B.OO a 13.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 7,00 a 11.00; yellow and 
red, lO.OOalG.OO; jellow, 14.00 a Si.OO.— Fineyellow, 
iS.OO a 30.00 — Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00.— Bappahannock, 
3.50 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4,50 a 1.00. The inspec- 
tions of the week are i hhds Maryland, U hhds Vir- 
ginia, and 9 hbds Ohio.— Total -26 hhdt. 

Flodk— belt white wheal family, 16.60 ■ 6.00 — su- 
per. Howard sL 4.S7i_eity milU, 4.00 ■ 4,16,— Sus- 
quehanna, , CoBH Meai,, bbl. .— -a I.U — GaAiKt 

best red wheal, .— a .80; best white do. .80 a .90; 
ordinary to good, .70 b .76 — CoaH, wblta, .86 a 3T; 
70II0W .40 a — ; Rva, .46 a 4B: OlTI, ,SI a .33; — 
BlAHS, 90 a 1,00— Pais, ,65 Cldvkk aaED, 6.00 a b.lft 
— TiHorHT, Sai.SO-ORCHAsn Gaasa, 1.16 at—Herd's, 

a 1 — Lucerne. 37i a — lb.— Bablk, Ftai- 

an, l.iO COTTOK, Vir, .9ia.I0iLou. .11 s.It 

Alab. .94a . 1 1— Tean. 9^ a . 10— N. C8r..9| ■ . I*t — 
go..9a.lO— WaiBKEv.hhds. Ut p. .31 •.SIti iabblb. 
H M IS — Wool, common, unwashed, lb- -If •■11 — 
washed,. IS a, SO — crossed, -iO a,!t"lhree-quart«r,.lt 
.30— fulldo, .SOa.36, accord'g toqual, — Haiir , RuHUi, 
ton,$tl6 aStO; Country, dew-rotted, IfOa 140— water- 
rotted, 110a 190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbl, 
SO;do. trimmed, 6.50 — North Carolina, No. I, — ■ 
.50— Herrings, Susquehanna No, 1, bbl. 3.15 « — — ; 

Mackerel, No. 1,8.00 a No, S, 6.61 • — Ho. 3, 

.75 — BicOH, hams, Bait, cured, .9 a .H — FeaAera, 
to 131 — Platler Paris, cargo price per ton, 6.00 ■6.U; 
ground, l.IS bbl.— Prime Beef on the hoof, .4,00 a S.OO 
—Pine Wood, by the vessel load, E.li— Oak Wood, 
3,SH— Hickory, 5. 
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ON THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF FARMING. 
[In passing through any portion of the states, 
south, perhaps we might say of the Delaware, 
every one must perceive that the occupiers of the 
soil, hold too muiSi land, in proportion to their/orce 
and eapUai This redundancy of land over the 
means of profitable cultivation, leads to over crop- 
ping; and in fact, certainly, though imperceptibly to 
final bankruptcy. The blindness with which the 
•ame course is pursued, to (he same result, from 
year to year is really astonishing; one would sup- 
pose that any young man of common sense, who 
commences (he business of farming, would at the 
very onset, make this calculation: 1 have at my 
command so much force, or as it is termed so many 
bands to work; now how can I employ this labour 
so that it shall yield me (he grea(est clear profit af- 
ter deducting keep, interest, and wear and tear, 
having an eye so to manage matters that if my 
land d.oe8 not improve, it shall not degenerate? 
yet this calculation is either never made, or if made, 
IS done so utiskilfully and with so little regard to 
the true items on which it should be founded, that 
the result rarely corresponds wi(h his anticipadon; 
and hence we see in every direction targe fields on 
whicb much labour has been unproGtably bestow- 
ed, and which yield not half as much as the same 
labour, or half the labour, and the other half lorn- 
ed into capital, and that capital into manure, would 
have yielded, if applied on one fourth or one eighth 
of the number of acres of land. 

Thousands of acres are cultivated from one ge- 
neration to another, that have been yielding less 
and less, until they no longer produce in many in- 
stances, two barrels of corn or four bushels of wheat 
to the acre^still when its turn comes, the same 
poor exhausted field, with scarcely one sign of vi- 
tality left, like modern invalids, systematically starv- 
ed and bled whilst any pulse remains; is doomed 
again and again to undergo the same number of 

barrowings ood p|ougLi«||«, wiihoui ony ^nh^ulaiian, 

approaching to accuracy, as to profit a^xd tow- which 
Ed be iht first and the last and the on/y qucS- 

'°We have not time to follow uf these suggestions 
with details and facts; every raider's own reflection 
and observation wUI sug^^»t them. But for the 
sake of practical exemp|i^ca(ion we select the fol- 
lowing article to which we mvite the attention, es- 
pecially of all young Armers who are wilhng to al- 
low, that in pricticl agriculrure,as weU as in com- 
merce, or manufjjctunng establishments, some lit- 
lie caUulatwn, s^me regard to cost and to product; 
some comparison of the JK/^aj^ with the tneome may 
be useful M i» true thai the young farmer may get 
alone without the troible of practising upon the 
old hackneyed rules o' addition, substraction^ mul- 
linlicalion and divisioi-but let him remember that 
after these comes rduction^ and reduction leads 
Quickly to ruin! Tea bad manager nothing is so 
disaicrccable as to *o* a head, unless he has a very 
fertile and frieadlyimagination which flatters him 
that every new sdcmc will remunerate past faii- 
•res.1 

(From t/b New England Farmer.) 
EXAMPLE OF GOOD FARMING. 
Ma* FBt3Eit»w»— 'n your paper of 5th Febraary, 
under the bea' of "Advantage of lliorough Csi- 
tore, 1 was pieced to see the produce of a farm of 
forty-eight aei* m the vicinity of Boston. It car^ 
leinly ooes h«or to the Banagement of the plac^ 
yet 1 think ifwould have bet o only just to those 
urivate farm** who can toaicely aue^ed in doing 
half M m«» to ^^^ informed ut that this It the 
prodiiee (u ^^^ learned by bqiuiY) of the Arm 
beloogiBf f ^^0 ^^ of Boitott, at Doath Boston^ 

Nc51.— VoLll. 



where they have at their command all the manure 
of the city, all that is produced from the hogs and 
cattle beloneing to the establishment; and at the 
same time all the labor of the tenants of the Alms- 
house and house of industry for its cultivation. 
These, it must be admitted, are singular advanta- 
ges; and such as no common farmer can possess. 

1 honestly think that this produce is very great; I 
do not mean to undervalue it; and I hope it will not 
be ascribed to any improper motive, if I compare 
with it some other crops, the accounts of which are 
in my possession. It may at least inspire an honora<* 
bie competition, which in agriculture is both lauda- 
ble and useful. 

The crops of the City farm at South Boston, ac- 
cording to your account, in 18:29, are as follow: 
Si tons of English hay. 

Lucerne valued at five dollars, 
800 bushels of potatoes, 
417 ' beets, 

450 * mangel wurtzel, 

88^ ' or 31 tons of carrots. 

Pasture for 14 cows 9 Weeks, (aftermath) 
9S2I bushels barlry, 
900 ' onions, 

100 ' parsnips 

1000 cabbages. 
600 bushels turnips, 
31 tons squashes. 

Cash received for vegetables |S06.64 
Amount used in a large victualling coneern 

1176.00, 
Celery on hand valued at flS. 
It not stated how they ascertain the amount of 
vegetables used at ^i^b, but it is supposed to be by 
conjecture. 

The produce of this farm in 1826, as given in 
the report of April 80, 1827,* is as follows! — 
4 tons barley cut green, at |16 per ton |^64.00 
4 « hay 30 80.00 

3 « rowen 18 54.00 

U ' millet 8 13.00 

Corn fodder valued at 360.00 

80 bushels corn at 90 cts ptt bushel 73 00 

al6tt ' pnfqlooa 4a 000*04 

880 ' carrots 88 ' 10890 

800 < mangel wurtzel, 88 cts. 99 00 

800 < turnips, at 16 ' 48.00 

841 « beeU, 50 * 170 50 

1800 cabbages, at 4 cts. each 73 00 

Peas, Beans, small vegetables, and fruit 

sold and consumed in the house, about 500^00 



Profits on the purchase and slaughter 

of Beef, 
Profits on the Piggery, 



^3448.44 

700.00 
914.33 



^4063.67 

The prices of many articles of produce, as ap- 
pear ablove, must have been very high. The article 
of Corn fodder is rated at 360 dollars. We sup- 
pose it must have been used for soiling — the profits 
of the beef and swine ought not to be reckoned at 
the fuU amount; if, as is probable, though the fact is 
not stated, they were kept and fattened upon some 
of the priKhiee credited as above to the farm. The 
sum of #500, credited to the farm. on account of 
peas, beans, &c. &ev is we suppose by estimation; 
so it appears, and perhaps, is not overstated, 
though it varies from this yearns estimate. 

L^ as look next at the account of the Satem 
Almt-hoose for years 1917-18 and 19. 

In the year 1817 about eighteen aeret of land 
were brosen up, the produce of which was as fol- 



Fork raised 4891 Ihi., of whicb .3000 the. told 
for #380. 



• Soe N. fi* ranMTi vol t. p. SIO. 



Turnipa 1000 boshela. 

Potatoes 8500 

All the summer vegetables used in the house. 

In 1818 about thirty-five acres were cultivated. 
Produce as follows: — 
Pork killed, weight 7960 lbs. 
13 live pigs sold for |43, 
On hand, 57 pigs. 
Corn 400 bushels. 
Potatoes 3350 * 
Turnips 900 • 
Three tons squashes. 
Fifty * pumpkins. 

And all the summer vegetables necessary for the 
Alms-house. 
: "In 1819 fourteen acres more of land were bro- 
ken up and cultivated, and about the same quantity 
laid down to tmrley and grass; so Chat the acres of 
land actually in tiUage were nearly the same this 
year as tkie last.'* 

The barlej ground must be considered tillage, 
certainly. If included in this year's crops. 
Produce for 181» 
Pork already killed 9013 lbs. 
38 hogs to be killed this season, and will now 
(when this account was given] average aver 
350 lbs. 
A few live pigs sold when small, 
75 live pigs, on hand to be kept over, now aver- 
age over 170 lbs. each, 
Corn raised 885 bushels. 
Barley ' 885 < 
Potatoes < 8188 < 
Onions * 885 « 
Turnips « 350 < 
Pumpkins raised, 48 tons, 
SSquashes raised, 83 tons. 
Broom Com sufficient to make one hundred 
dozen of brooms. 

Beets, carrots, cabbages, &c. sufficient for the 
winter, and all sumaer vegetables in abundance. 
The farm has superior advantages for collecting ma- 
nure from the sea, rock weed, sea weed, atid mus- 
cle bed in the greatest abundance. 

Tu cbQ above, I have the pleasure to subjoin the 
account of this farm for the present year, which i 
have recently received, and which exhibits most 
honorable results. 

"The following is the amount of produce raised 
upon the Salem Alms-house hrm during the year 
1839, the same being as near the quantity produced 
as can be ascertained without actual weighing and 
measuring/* 
75 tons of English hay» 

8 ' salt hay, 
600 busheb corn, 
4000 < potatoes, 
300 « barley, 
500 • turnips, 
800 « beets, 
600 * onions, 
100 • carrots, 
50 * peas in pod, 
80 * beans do* 
10 tons squashes, 
10 * pumpkins, 
800 dosen cabbagea, 
300 lbs. sweet marjoram, 
860 * sage, 

300 * balm and other herbe, 
4d * garden seeds, variout sortt, 
50 bushels cucumberts 
8 tons melona, 
100 bushels radishea» 

Broom com for 18 doMB hrooms 
500 roots celery. 
M) fowls, 
11,60» Iht. ^9tk, 

10 ealvat, 
800 corda mumoA . 
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ApplM> plunoif peftcbes, cberrie9, fce. but few, 
say to bushels. 
Btock kept upon (be Tarm,-* 

dien, average number 10 

Cows • • 10 

Horses ^ 

Bull 1 

Hogs of all ages . ^ 

85 acres of ground were cultivated, 
50 ^ ' ^ mowed. 

This farm contains now probably about llOacres, 
leveral of which being ledge, is incapable of culti- 
vation. 

We come next to the accounts of some private 
establishments, which have been given to the public, 
and which we deem hiehly creditable to the intelli- 

geat and successful cultivators, whose names they 
ear* 

J^i Prince, E^q. of Roiburj, reported to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 1821, the 
following amount of vegetables for consumption on 
his farm, and was honored with their premium. 
The quantity, however, he states, is much smaller 
than he had the preceding season. 
800 hills of summer squashes, wbieh yielded 

largely. 
656 bushels mangel wurtiel, 
400 ' carrots, 

537 * ruta baga, 

745 < potatoes, besides early onei used 

during the season, 
15 bushels sweet potatoes, 
87 ' Russian radish, 

400 ' turnips. 

Cabbages, a considerable quantity. 

Messrs. Tnttram and Henry IMUtt of Newbury, 
reported the following amount of crops in 1824, to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, and were 
lionored with their premium. 

The produce from 16 acres of tillage land is as 
follows, via. — 
930 bushels of Indian corn, 
40 * barley, 

12 tSns English hay, 
91 ' millet, 
' 400 bushels potatoes, 
1500 ^ beets and mangel wurttel, 
920 * turnips, 

150 * onions, . * *k 

About 9 tons of cabbages and squashes, togetber 
with a variety of esculents common to farms 
in general. 
In 1825 the Massachusetts Agricultural Society's 
premium was conferred on £. Htrniy Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, for the greatest quantity of vegetables 
raised for consumption on bis farm of about 14 
acres of land. The following is his statement^ 
Cabbages at 56 lbs. per bushel, . 1508 

Pumpkins, 7 oz-^cart loads, . 294 

Potatoes, . . . • 415 

Mangel wurtael, » . • 30361 

Sugar beets, • • • • *'4 

Russian radish, . • • ^0 

English turnips, - • • 1026 

Bushels ''5638) 

The foregoing are all highly creditable examples 
of extensive and successrul cultivation. 
We come now to some other reports, somewhat 



more in detail, and equally creditable to our culti- 
vation. 

John Warren, of Westborough, Worcester coun- 
ty, on a farm of forty-six acres produces an- 
nually,-^ 

50 tons English hay, 
6000 lbs. pork and beef, 
1100 ' butter, 
2500 ' cheese, 
300 bushels corn and wheat* 

Contort Eliot of Croyden, N. H. on a farm of 
eighty acres, has this year (1827) raised — 
175 bushels grain, 
1930 ' potatoes, 
and turned off in stock, grain, butter, shoats, &c., 
enough to amount to over five hundred dollars, 
and has a handsome stock left He has hired but 
three months* labor during the season.f 

The produce sold from the farm of Richard Hil- 
dreth, in Sterling, Worcester county, in 1826 is as 
follows: — 

Butter, : . • • *S00 

Hay, .... 100 

Pork, about . . . 150 

Calves, about • . * 70 
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• We avail oarself es of this opportunity tocorrect an 
unintentional error in a former communication on the 
subject of Mr. D's raising sereral crops of potatoes the 
same season, from the same seed. We remarked that 
he planted the aprouli . He considers them as "shoots," 
or perfectly formed plants, having the roots and leaves 
entire and so easily detached from the parent potato. 
See his communication on this subject in Mass. Agri- 
cultural Repository, vol. vi. p. 394, or New York Me^ 
moics of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 818. 



His farm consists of sixtv-five acres, and the 
amount paid for labor out of his family was |30 in 
hay time. He keeps no horse, but sells bis produce 
at the farm-t 

The subjoined reports are from the reports of 
the Essex Agricultural Society for the year 1822. 
The farm of William BartUi, Esq. of Newbury- 
port, situated in Methuen, consists of two hundred 
acres, a considerable part of which is in woodland 
and pasturing. How much under tillage is not 
said— but the following it the amount of crops for 
1821— 

Cider 35 barrels, 

Indian corn 600 bushels. 

Potatoes 700 * 

Eng. turnips 40 * 

White beans 4i ^ 

Oats 320 * 

Butter 350 IbK 
Cheese 2000 ' 
Pork 4000 ' 

Pumpkins 40 cart loads, 
English hay 75 tons. 

Coarse fodder 10 cart loads, equal to second 
crop hay, being mowed from an oat stubble 
laid down to grass. 
For 1822 as follows;— 
English hay 70 tons. 
Meadow hay 10 ' 
Oats 306 bushels. 

Potatoes 1200 < 
Indian corn 300 * 
Flax (by estimation) 500 lbs. 
English turnips 1100 bushels, 
Ruta baga 800 ' 

Cider 100 barrels, 
Winter apples, 40 busheli^ 

' pears 20 * 
Cheese, 2400 lbs. 
Butter 400 * 
White beans, 6 bushels. 
Calves 12, at |7 each ^84, 

Four fat oxen, sold for 294. 
The labor and superintendence employ ordinari- 
ly three men and one boy, and three women or 
girls. In haying time, and seasons of extraordma- 



• New England Farmer, vol. iv. p. n«. Reports of 
Worcester Agr. Soc. 
t N. E. Farmer, vol. yi. p. 111. 
X Ibid. vol. V. p. 194. 



ry hurry, as much labor is had at can be used to 
advantage. Vo spirituous liquor is ever used on 
this (arm. 

The farm of CoL Jesse Ptdnmn, in North Pariib 
of Danvers, consists of fortv-four acres of tillage, 
forty of pasture, and eighteen of wet or low 
ground meadow. 

The produce of his farm in 1831 and *9t, ma 
near as ne could estimate the same. Is as foUowK-n 
in 1821^ 

English hay 24 tons, 

Oats for fodder 3 « 
Wet meadow hay 8 * 
Indian corn 70 bushelsj 
Potatoes 800 * 
Barley 70 ♦ 

Carrots 40 ^ 

Turnips 20 f 
Cabbages 10 dozen. 
White beans, 2 bushels, • 
Green peas for market 4 bashels. 
Summer apples, 130 bushels. 
Winter apples, 600 * 
Pork 2000 lbs. 
Pumpkins 2 tons. 

In 1822 as follows:— 
English hay 30 tons, 
Oats for fodder 4 ' 
Wet meadow hay 7 * 
Barley for fodder 8 ' * 

Indian corn 150 bushels. 
Potatoes 300 • 
Onions 150 « 

Carrots 90 « 

Turnips 150 « 
Cabbages 30 doi;en, 
White beans 7 bushels. 
Green peas for market 50 bashelsj 
Summer apples 150 bushelf, . 
Winter apples 600 • 
Pork 2000 lbs. 
Pumpkins 4 tons. 

He kept at this time no particalar aeooant of his 
daSrj, but In ilie year |oao, the wbole amowit of 
butter obtained by him in six months, from five 
cows, carefuUy and highly fed, was I088i pouods, 
or nearlv 208 poinds to a cow. 

The next staten^nt to which wt shall refer, is 
that of WiUiam Thu^low, in West Newbury. Ho 
has 150 acres— 31 of %«b1ch are mowing and til- 
lage— 26 acres of meaO«w, 8 of wbieb is salt 
marsh. The produce of tht mowing and tllUge in 
1828 is as follows: — 

262 i bushels Indian corn, 

106 ' wheat, 

340 ^ potatoes, 
73 ' onions, 
35 tons English hay, ^ 
39 ' meadow hay, indoding salt marsh. 

The produce of his orchard on an average for 
the last eight or ten years (l^S) has been from 5 
to 600 barrels of winter apple^ and 50 barrels of 
cider. , \ 

The produce of his dairy t^ preaoat soasM, 
(1828) from 12 cows has been — 

Butter, upwards of 400 pound^ 

Cheese ' * 8000 • 

Cash paid for labor from Nov. Wt 1827 to Not. 
1st 1828, is |127. ^ 

We add to these the statement C Rm. Mr. M- 
hn of Pembroke, Plymouth county yoapoetiag tfao 
produee of his farm of about fort3lAeres, for <1m 
year 1827, a small farm, which ''a W roan ago^ 
it is stated, yielded little also th^ briera aad 
thorns.*' His English hay is estima<D at |l 9 par 
too^— potatoes at 85 eta. per bushel Aeom at <1, 
We give the result, allowiag pO foryaowa $m 
poriateodence. 
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I am Tutl; aware, Mr. Editor.lhat in Ihi 
leallemen, who are accualomed to deal in their 
Iboutandi and tent of Ihousnndi, nil these 
nenti muit appear as rery small mrtlera. The 
gaini of Agiieullure, Mpeciallr in New England, 
wbere we cannot be laid lo have ■»)> large farma, 
muit always be amall; yet if Tarniing did no more 
than to paj il< eipenser, and )i«lil a reasonable, 
though humble equivalent Tor the labor bestowed, 
the health, the pleasure, the independence, the con- 
itant and Innocent emplormenl which it brings with 
it, the many cheap Imuries, which are found upoo 
the farmer's table, and which are iba sweeter as be- 
ing the product of his own labor, its adranlagei foi 
tearing a ramily in habits of labor and selrdepen- 
dence, and its innumtnerable, farorable and delighl- 
fol latisrHrtions lo a grateful and pious mind, musi 
be lol off against the innuminerable hazards of 
ipeeulalion and trade, and the perplexiliei 
barraiimenls of eommerciiil or public life. 

I fear I hare already eilended my coi 
lion to loo great a lengrh; but 1 have in my posses- 
sion the accurate accounts of a very intelligent far- 
mer, far ten years, ending with 18-20, when (he 
markets were much belter than at presenl, who, 
having retired from commercial pursuits, returned 
to Ibe quiet satisfucliona and healtbriil l.ibors of bii 
youth in the country; anil has there given an exam' 
pie of good conduct and good management, of an 
industrious, frugal, useful, honorable, and rational 
life, which does him more honor than alt the 
splendor of wealth, or political distinction coiil 
Slow. I should offend hie modesty by any allusion 
by which his name abould be recognised; and I 
■hall give, Ihen^fore, only the general results of hi 
agricultural opeialions. 

He has twenty-live acres of l»nd under cuttiva 
lion, and five acres of salt marsh, together with 
wood lot sufficient to supply his family. For le 
years {il will be remembered thai produce wa 
miKh higher then than il now i«,) though he kept n 
market cart, his annual sales averaged J9tJ9.J7 



The (uppliei 
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, Tht eslim^ 
tion, or as he would have l«en obliged 
to pay for Ihero, must b* put down al 464.00 

;JI33S.37 
Out of this deduct tN annual average ex- 
pense», allowine nothing for his own 
labor and fupe/mlendenee 639.50 

Balance J785.07 

This t*"" ^"^ gf^'' advantuges from its vicinity 

to a good market, aad a considerable quantity of 

Cruit grown upon it. 

I shall only add me account of another fai 
PenDsylvams.in tie neighboihood of Philadelphia, 
•who was furmerl.' engaeetl in mercantile business, 
but being unforunale, he retired into the country. 
His accounts imicate extraordinary skill and good 
management, aid the sanguine ought to be caution- 
ed against beii^ deludird by an example of success, 
wbieh few, venr few, can aipecl to realiie. 

The followiig ti the account of the produce ofa 
farm near Phiadelpbia, owned by Jolm Lorain t 

The first irihe statement of the crops of the farm, 
fthen be puchaied it of .Mr. Shritia: 

Slatemnt of Mr. Sftriiwr'* crops in 1806. 
Maerei — 

iA^i buliels oats at 43 eents, (104.37 

191 ' wheat, barley, and oat tail- 

infS mixed, sold for 5.83 



*8ee^ E' i^armer, vol. vi. p. IRI. 
I SM'ionin'i Uusbandij, p. 3(1. 



1971 bushels pDlatoea al 30 cts. S3 5i 

36} ' wheat tl.75, G4 3 

5i ' buckwheat 50 cts. a 75 

9 Ions bay at (17.50 157.50 

5 ' corn fodder at »S, 40.00 

3'2(it busbelB rye al 80 cts. 

155 ■ barley SO ct*. 139.50 

350 ' Indian corn at 60 cts. 150.00 

6 acres rented to a widow lady, with the 

old farm house, &c. 100.00 

H acres rented to a negro man, with a 
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pasture, wood a, yards. 



39.1' 



IG acres, ^10iid.03 

Statement of Air. Z.orain'1 crops in 1611, live 

years alter purchasing the farm of Mr. Shrine, 

-31 acres.— 

377 bushels of wheat at (1.75 ^484.75 

25 tons of superior slubble crop 

hay at ^7.50 187.50 



1036 bufihelt Indian c 



33 Ions corn fodUur 

363 bushels potatoes SO 

5G 5.8 acres— 

bay §17.50 



al 60 cts. 651.60 

90 ' 176.40 

18.00 1S4.00 



30 E 



S375.O0 
Received for soiling burtes 73.35 

Sundries sold al market 37. 10 

res in roads, gardens, woods, Slc. 



06 acres. (4J00.-2C 

This, It will be admitted, is a most eilraordinary 

nd flattering resuli. The eiperimenl was favored, 
doubtless, not by good management merely, but by 
good prices and a very retliie soil. 

VVe have, perhaps, nothing in New England 
which can promise such results as this; yelour ow 
soil with good managemenl may be made to yield 
fair recompense for the labor bestowed. We hai 
yd to learn, as has often beeii remarked, "what 

fell and Ihoroighly cullivHlcd acrB will produce. 

'he above statements, when viewed together, will, 
1 think, be examined niil^ interest by the agricullu- 
al part of the community, especially as 1 have 
:onSned myself to facts and auihenlic statement 
ind, instead of showing what niay be, have shov 
what bas been done. The best Bank among us is 
Bank of rich earth; and he that bus a Share* 
this, and looks well after it, may be always sure 
honest, if not a liberal dividend. S. X. 



corroN CROPS in south Carolina. 

EitracI to llm Editor, iilh Ftb. laSQ. 
The crop of cotton in South Carolina cannot ex- 
ceed half of the usual crop: and almost the whole 
if it Is already sold, or atnt to market at alow 
price. The demand for slaves in Florida, gie. for 
igar planting, has kept them up lo a price here, 
I which the profits of cotton planting will not 
make three per cent, on an average; and yet il is 
so evident that the rush lo Ihe sugar planting sec- 
tions will toon overdo Ibat business, that few pru 
denlmen will venture lo go there and make invest- 
ments, at B high rate, lo be in a very few years, 
rendered unprofitable. To remove to the South is 
Imprudent; to remain in S. Carolina, and plant col- 
lon, at Ihe present prices, is ruinous. What are 
we to do' What can we do? Will those who 
heap burdens on commerce, ami ruin our staple, 
never pause and reQecl on our condition' Or is il 
possible that our interests are not deemed worthy 
of con side ration? Are we out of the pala of the 
Uaion, and under the baa? For what? The 
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treafmenl weare eipeiiencing much longer. The 
Union and con federation were intended for oar pro- 
tection as nuchas for thai ofolhers, but they bavo 
been used as instruments to oppress us. We are 
slaves, and starving slaves, to cruel, grinding task- 
masters of our own blood and family. Such slavs- 
ry is a bitter, bitter draught. Yours, Ito. 

Job Johnstoh. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
Ow THJC Pbo»b« Size of Tasisg poa Tb*hi- 

rLlHTINO. 

Eleven years ago [ went lo a nursery to procure 
fruit trees for a Arm which I bad commenced im- 
_ impressed with Ihe popular notion, that 
lAe larger the Ireu Ihe btller, 1 took the largest I 
could find. ] have nursed them faithfully; yet from 
a hundred I have not yet gathered a bushel of ap- 
ples. They underwent so great a lost of roots in 
Iransplanling, that they have batdlyyet recovered 
from the operation: and nearly onu third became so 
lickly and doiy, that I dug them up and put olhen 
n their stead. Trees that have grown from the seed 
iince these large ones were put out, now surpal* 
them in vigor and size. 

This unfortunate debut in the cultivation of fruit, 
iduced me to search into the cauao of my disap- 
pointment; and [ send you Ihe result of my study in 
bis branch of vegetable pbytiology. 

Roots are hterally ihe mouths of plants. The 
small fibrils, wb.ch Cobbctt says should be cut off, 
,nd which others say are, like the leaves, an annual 
production, but which aro neither useless nor annu- 
re furnished with minute sponge.like subelan- 
which absorb from Ihe soil, the alimentary 
juices thai nourish Ihe plant. These mouths arfl 
numerous in proportion to the siie of the tree. 
When in a healthy condition, and in a good soil, tbe 
food which they take in, causes a constant dilation 
of the sap vessels, and a vigorous Krowth of Ihe 
plant. In transplanting large trees, these esseolial 
organs of nutrition ate greatly diminished, and 
often wholly destroyed. In Ibis stale, if Ihe lre« 
' ves. It seldom grows. For want of the juices 
'hich the fibrils absorbed and sent up, the lap ves- 
sels become contracted and rigid, tbe entire system 
plsnt becomes deranged. and along lime 
elapsei, under favorable circumstances, ere the or- 
gans of vitality are renovated, and acquire their 
prisline vigor. Il resembles the famiahing animal, 

itricted to a piltance of food. Like Ihe muccled 

in a luturianl pasture, Ihe tree is often starred 
lo death, for want of Ihe natural means, of which 
man baa deprived it, of partaking of the surround- 
ing plenty. We see this verified in town and coun- 
try, in ibe general failure of large trees, which are 
planted out for ornament. And we often hear com- 
plaints against nuraery men, that Iheir trees are good 
for nothing, merely because the buyer, impatient (o 
pluck tbe fruit, or to enjoy Ihe shade, of his new 
plantalion, will have none but large Ireea. 

On the other hand, when Irees of miderate sire 

e removed, the moalhs of the plant may be pre- 
served nearly entire, and if these are kepi molai un- 
til replanted in a rich mellow soil, Ihe growth is but 
very Utile retarded. The supply of food ii kept up, 
the sap vessels are filled, and Ihe ordinary process, 
of vegetable development goes on regularly. I 
have measured twenty-nine inches of new wood 
upon a moderate sized apple tree, which greiv the 
first year after transplanting; while many of Ihe 
large trees noticed in the beginning of this article, 
did not make that length of new wood in five years, 
lo traDiplaDling tree* from two to leveo feel in nun*- 
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ry.il is not common to low ona in handredt. I 
tMTe Iberelore come lo the eonclmioo, that we ftre 
likely to enjoj Iba fruiti of oar labor (he earliest, 
•nd with much greater cerlainlf , bf Iransplanting 
.treea whtlc we can preierre the ijatem of rooia 
nearly entire. The absorbint; veigeli are tben pre- 
■erred; and elaboration and circulation %n on ac- 
lirely, and the plant not only livei, but grow*. 
Fonr years ago, a neighbor called to look al tay 
plum treea, but declined bujing on account of Ibeir 
being too imall (one year frotn (he bud.) He want 
«d thoie which would bear the Brat year, and s«i 
he could buy luch for one dollar each. 1 propuaed 
that he should lake two of my small ones, (beini 
Tery thrifty, upon Ihecondilion, that ir,aI1heend o 
fi*e yeara, they were not better trees than Iho targi 
onea, be should not pay for them. At the end of the 
third year, he told mo I was right. Thai his large 
Iraei did produce & few plums the Grit year, but did 
not grow; and (hat (he ainall onea bad now out- 
grown them. 
The desire of early bearing is common, Ihougb 
vise. The food of the cow is secreted 
n millc. If she isRgrealmillter.shedoea 
le in fleab. If she lalces on Besh rapidly, 
ol contribute much lo the product of thi 
with the tree. If ita aliment is requiret 
a burthen of fruit, it cannot contribute to 
the formation of new wood. And if (he tree i 
vigorous, the frull is compsratlTely trifling. Yont 
is Ibe seaaon for growth In Ihe plants ai well ua 1 
Ihe animal, and we cannot contravene naliire'alaw 
in either with im|>u(ii(y. The fruit of small tri^e 
never repays for (be injury the tree auulaina i 

I do not like to see precocity in animaU nor tc 
fetablcs, nor in intellect. It Indicates aonielhin 
unnatural, and for^boitea premature death. It ia 
•ymptom of lurking disease. In Ihe tree, whaleve 
natural or arlifieial, (ends to diminiah the natural 
supply of (bod, lo retard its elaboration, 
lion in ihe leares, or to ohitrucl tbe free circuliilion 
of (be Tcgelable Juices, becomts oflen Ibe 
remote cause of diaetise.andindiicea Ihe g< 
of fruk buds. Thus it ia comoion for Irees lothow 
blossoms and fruit the first or neeond ypsr after be- 
ing (ranaplanled, before they have ac<)uired rigor- 
ous groHth. Hence liorJKinlat limbs produce more 
fruti (ban upright ones, crooked Ireea more (ban 
•traight ones; — and hence the artificial 
obtaining fruit, by shorleninK Ihe roots, bendin;; 
down Ihe branches, rinf-barkins, applying liga- 
ture*, &c lo induce oriparous buds. 

Different trees require different peiioda to bring 
(bem (o a condition for transplanting. The peach 
abould always be budded Ihe Gral year.and nuiOT- 
ed (he second. The apple, pear, and plum, if graft- 
ed or budded when they are of tbe site of Ihe fin- 
gtt or Ibumb, should stand two years in the nursery 
after Ihia operalion lias been performed, or may be 
moTed without prejudice ibe third year. Trees 
should be grouted or puddled imiBediatfly after being 
taken up, and packed, or (heir rood covered wiih 
earth, to prevenl Ihe fibres from becnmlng dry, and 
diaqualified from performing (heir oSicea. Bruited 
and broken roots ahnuld he cut off. And the roots 
ahould be kepi In earih, when planting, until thej 
■re indlTidually wanted to put out. 

A NoasiBTMAR. 



(From the New England Farmer.) 
We publiih with great pleasnre, at Iho requeal 
of Ihe S(Bnding committee of tbe Council, Ihe fol- 
lowing letter Trum La Comte Dc LiSTEiaiE, Vice- 
Preaident of Ihe Horlicultnral Society of Paria, 
//orlicuKurai Sotiefi/, Parii, Dec. IB, 18*9, 
"Mr. President — 1 am extremely sensible of 
(he honor, which Itie MaasaihusetlsHorliculIural 
Society has been pleased to ronfer upon me, by 
electing me nn Hunorary Member. I desire thai 
fou would do me Ibe favor of making known lo 
the Soiiely otit which you preside, my grateful 
ncknowtedttmpnts. I have also received your Con- 
Btitulion and By-Laws, which I have presented lo 
the Horticullural Society of Paria. That Society 
with plensure. that Ihe An, which it seeks to 
encourage in France, finds citiiensin America, 
lees nealoua lo haMen its progreas in Ihe Un 
Statea. Il ia desirous of enlVrlsining with your 
^ty, a correi>pondence which will be equally bi 
iai to boih countries; and anxious to evince 
interest which it lake^ in your labors, and ihe 
teem which it bus for the Memhers of jour 8 
ely, you. Mr. Pbesident, with Zebidbe Code, 
John C. Ueat, Enoch Baktlktt, and Jicoa Bio- 
low, have been elected Honorary Members. 

"I am much Haltered in belns Ihe organ of Ihe 
Horticultural Sociel^ of Paris, to announce lo you 
these eleeliona, which will Torm a new bond ol 
union belween Ihe two Societies. 

"Keccive, Mr, President, Ihe anaurance of Ihe 
dislinKUisbed considemlion, with which 1 have the 
honor (o be, 

"Your very obedient servant. 

La CoMTi PI LAaTBTkia. 
"H. A. S. DE*aBOBN, t 
"Prti. Mat. HoH. Sociely."^ 

"P. S. Mr. Babhett, Conaul of ihe United 

Slalea at Paria, has charge of a small package, 

ing seeds of Ibe Senikura Pinieali/btid," 



during the aeaaon, which shall be marked witb Ihe 
name orihecul(iva(or, (or some device by which tbey 
may be idenllGed,] as preseuted for premiums. 
Those no( marked, will be considered aa aeot for 
hibilion only. 
By order of the Commidee, 

H. L. Ehmoi 
Boiton, Ftb. la, 1830. 
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jMentting to Ftorhtt. — The carnaltoo- fancier 
will be glad to bear of an effectual preventive 
■gainsi (he fly, which haa hitherto proved •» in- 
jurious lo this Sawen Take some black pepper, 
liruund very fine, and dredge i( very ligbdy over 
Ihe leaves and «(alk fibilit Ihe dew il on Ihe 
plaBL— £»glM p«tMr, 



(From the New England Farmer.) 

MlSStCHtflBTTB HOBTICULTOBAL SoCIETV. 

Tht Standing CommiKes on Ornammttd Trtet, and 
Floveit, mbmU thtJiiUowing lisl of premiwiu /or 
tht entuing year, — viz: 

For the best apecimen of Chinese Cbrysaothemumi, 
nol less ihao five varieties, Thrtt IMlan. 

For the best half dozen Tulips, 7W DoUari. 

• • • • Hyacinths, 3bo Dollan. 
' f • < Ranunculuses, Two IMlart- 

For the best pot of Auriculas, Tw> DoOari., 

' • • > Anenioniea, 1\bo JJoUart 

• • • Pinka, rieoUoJtor». 

• • < ■ Carnalions, Too DoUoft 
For the best half doien cultivulad na- 
tive fiuHers, TvntDoOat* 

For the finest Roses, not leu tb«n 

Gve THrielies, Four IMtaTt. 

For Ihe beal bunch of double and 

single Dahlias; Too DoHart 

For Ihe grealest number, and finest 

kiuda of Ihe Camellia Japonica, Three Doilari 
It being difficult lo fix upon a particular day for 
Ihe eibibiiion of any of (he above named flowen 
which may ha offered lor premium*, Ibe Commit' 
(ee will consider all flower* lelt at the Halt of Ihi 
Society on (ho weekly day of eibibiiion, (Saturday) 



*Mr. BAaxETT writes that be shall setkd Ihe package 
by Ibe January Packet, which has nol yet arrived. 



(From the Cambridge Chroniolo.) 
HYDROPHUBIA. 
Mr. CoffoAan,— The diaeaie of "hrdropbobiR" 
beara so hideous a cbsracler, Ihat il ia Ibe moral 
duty as well as inclination of all, who are poaieaa- 
ed of the ordinary aympathiea for human suffering, 
to cotilribule (o its prevenlion, as far aa Ihey may 
be capable; a relief from the aSEClion, when it bas 
actually invaded the animal economy, being toUUtg 

With Ihia view, and these senliroenta, I make tbe 
communiealion of a "fact," which abould be cut 
out end pasted In every man^ parlaui^ far, though 
we have no eases (here) known lo eiiat, at tbe pre- 
sent moment, which may require the information; 
yd, the cold nestber we have lately experienced, 
'- conducive lo "rabies;" and il now prevaila in Ihe 

ore northern climates lo an alarming eiteoL 

The fact I allude to, has been recently ascertain- 
ed by a French chemiat and surgeon, M. Cooter, 
and published in Ihe "American Journal of Sci- 
ence," conducted by Professor Siltiman; a work, 
which, for its multiplied in tereata, independent of 
its fund of literary enlerlainment, deaervei lo be 
read, and palronised, by all who can command ai 
dotiar for tbe one purpose, or a mmd for tbe other. 

This important fact, "tlxal chlorine kat Uie power to 
dteompcK and dtitroy Its deadly poison ^the talna i^ 
the mad dog" has grown out of cbamieaJ pbiloaophy 
and chemical retearcfa, and Is of mora value thaa 
vaccination, or any other discovery irbieb Ibe an- 
nala of medicine have recorded; becauae, it fur- 
niahes man with a eertom pniphylaetU agMnsI ibe 
most horrible disaaler which is inddenl to bii exia- 

Of the truth oi Ihia discovery and the aeenncy 
of the experiments, on which the itateroent is pra* 
dicaied, there can be mo doubt, "it ii affirmed," by 
highly valued medical auihority: and AL 
Gay Lupac bas since, reputed a case, of the lac- 
ceaaful application of the aaue mbalance (o poitoa 
by Prussic acid, one of (he lEtsi a dire and viru- 
len(, known in nature;— and it will, probably, b« 
extended lo many others. 

It is aaioniahing that Ihia substance called "ebh>- 
rine" under the new nomenclalure, ibo«ld have re- 
mained so long eomparaliveij at real: It was dla- 
covered by Schle io tTT4; md was iiacd. many 
years ago by England, end 1 beltave France, lo 
purify the infected atmotphere U" their abipa, Jaili 
and hoipilals," under the name of "oxj-mnrHlie 
gas;" Ihe principle, too, ou which it operated, wa* 
then well underelood; and Ihn thiory, now difien, 
in the preaeni case, chiefly io leratj. 

Hydrogen gas is known lo conitlute, in eomhi- 
nalion with sulphur, phosphorus oiammosia, (be 
intolerable amella from putrifying a(ba(aBCeR de> 
prived of hydrogen, this odour d■llppear^ iba 
analogy was extended (o animal efBwia; Ihe con- 
clusion was drawn, that (he Bbs(racli« of tha 1^- 
drogen by means of its affinity for lie eseeas of 
oxygen In (he oxy-murlalic gas, would leatroy the 
virus by its deeoropoiilioo; (he raawit bcbeea aa- 

The Chloridians view Ibis aaaiBosj-miii^ii^ gai, 
as an elementary sobKance, and call it '^Utnoc.' 
from i(a green colour; (hia "cblorioB," 11^ per- 
forau Ibe part of Itw njfta of liw "FrW^ £■- 
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n," and, combining with the bydrogen oT ibe ef- 
BuTia effect* it* decomposition ind coaiequBDt de- 
•trnction, in Iho lame manner. 

Am many pouoOM (moBf probably, dl animal poi- 
mm} tra known to contain bjdrogen, it U mai- 
ler of aitonigbment Itiat analogical induction bai) 
■oltloni; ago, advanced the le»rned inquiriei to 
Iba present important iliicoTcr;, ■'that poiiona, 
«Dimal or mineral, congli luted in part, or hydrogen, 
aa Tar ai experiment hat gone, are decomposed and 
rendered innocent b; nij-murialic gal, or chlorine, 
at the retpeellve theorists may please to have it. 

This article (chlorine) is cheap; and should, in 
conjunctinn wilb Ihe mode of using It, be in the 
possession or everj family, becauae delay will reo- 
■ler it aburtive. 

It is prepared and applied in the Tolloning man- 



Make a strong nash bydiMolvinf (no tablespoon- 
Tula of the cbtorurctor lirae in halfa pint ot nater, 
and initanlty and repeatedly batbe the part bitten. 
The poison will in this way be decomposed. It hai 
proved successful when applied within lii hours 
aner the anioial has been bitten. 

1 must beg leave to include in this communi 
tion, a ease of hydrophobia, which may go to 
more the vain conceit of some deluded persa 
who suppose tbey are infalliby acquainted with its 
ijn>ptoms. 

"SbtguUtr caie of Hydrophobia. — A ease is relat- 
ed in the Lancet, a London Monthly Periodical, ot 
a man having died wilh nil the horrors of hydro- 
phobia, and Ihe dog that had bitten him betraying 
no *neh aymptoms. The stalement is from an emi- 
nent largeon, and ii well atlealed by several re- 
epeclable names. — Soon afler the man was bitten, 
he applied la a medical gentleman, intinaating, 
however, his firm conviction that the dog was not 
mad. As the dog was evidently sick, (he surgeon 
look (be precaution of having him placed io a se- 
cure situaijan, and from day to day watched Ibe 
progress of hia symptoms till be died. From the 
most attentive observation, the surgeon couM not 
observe Ihe iligbtest appearance oT rabUt; Ihe ani' 
Bial lay qulel, walked Qrrolr, breathed easily, had 
BO abhorrence of Suidi, and caressed hia master as 
usual. His death appeared to be accompanied witb 
pain, and on being opened, the body presented 
none of Ihoie appearances which are generally pro- 
duced by hydrophtAia. In about a fortnight after 
the decease of Ihe animal, the man was taken with 
Ihe usual symptoms of rabiu, and died in dreadful 
convulsions. The case has excited considerable in- 
terest, as it proves that hydrophobia, in animals, ii 
no( confined to one character, but aiiumes different 
■ha pea." 

It i* obvious from the above case, Ibat the self 
confidence of many in their luppoied ir^alUbU 
imoiBUdgt of the symptoms of hydrophobia may 
endanger their own live* as nelJ as (beir neigh- 
bour's; and this peculiarity of ignorant hardihood, 
and dangerous infatuation, in this especial matter, 
I have known to ba frequently practised for mere 
/mwrilifffl to a tuHy, worlUeii cur, or a erook Uffgtd 
iumiptl, which may have been a noisome inmate of 
a family, perhaps, for year*. 

It may be now, proper to lay, that f have made 
this communication, becsuiB the fset staled, is one 
of recent discovery; and 1 have made it Ihe more 
/u(I,eanneclingwitb it, Ihe rationale, that it may ob- 
tain Ihe greater confidence wilh those, who, though 
not cos veriant with chemical science, yet can ap- 

rreciale the force of reason. In any science; — and 
have affixed my name, hecauie an anonymous 
notice of a fact does not, neceiiarily, bear with it 
the rerilv or responsibitily of a name, 
i have the honor la be, sir. 
Your", be. 

Joacrs E. iltria. 
CMdiUgi, At. It, 1<». 



ESSAY ON RAIL-ROADS. 
(Concluded from p. SSO-) 
SeconiJ Day.lth O=(o(.«r.— "The Novelty" en- 
ne of Messrs. Brailh.«;iile and Krrickson was Ihit 
ly tried with a load ol' three limes its weight at- 
tached to it, or 11 loci, 5 ewt.;. and it drew Ihii 
wilb ease at the rale of 9Dj mile« per hour, Ihui 
proving ilself (o be equally good fur speed as for 
power. We took particular notice to-day of its 
power of consuming its own smoke, and did nol at 
any lirae observe Ihe eroisiion of the smallest par- 
ticle from Ihe chimney. 

I'he weather now became wet, and Ihe railways 
clogged wilh mud, wbicb made il necessary to sus- 
pend the prosecution of the experiment* before the 
dayhad half elapsed. 

T^JrJ Day, 9lh October — Before Ihe comraence- 
ment of the eiperiraents to-dBy,ilwRi announced 
that Ihe judges on reconsidering Ibc card of "Sti- 
pulations and Conditions'' originally issued, had 
considered Ihem so dereclive, as to make it necea- 
sary to subslilule the rollowing: — 
"IVioI qf Ihe LoeomoUve Enginu—Livtrpoot and 
fiaaehtiUr itailway. 
"The following is the Ordeal which we have de- 
cided each Locomotive Engine shall undergo, in 
nding for the Premium of £500, at Kain bill 
he weight of the locomotive engine, with ill 
implement of water in Ihe boiler, shall be as- 
ned at the weighing machine, by eight o'clock 
1 morning, and the load assigned to it shall he 
times the weight thereof. The 
bailer shall be cold, and Ibere shall 
the fire-place. As much fuel shall be weighed, and 
as much water shall be measured and delivered 
into Ihe tender-carriage, as the owner of the 
gin e may consider sufficienl for the supply of Ihe 
engine for a journey of thirly-five miles, The fire 
in Ihe boiler shall then be lighted, and Ihe quantity 
of fuel consumed for gelling -■ • . .< > 

determined, and Ihe lime nolea. 

lender-carriage, with the fuel and water, 
shall be considered to be, and taken as a part of 
the load assigned to Ihe engine. 

'Those engines that carry their own fuel and 
waler, shall be allowed a proporlionate deduction 
from their load, according to the weiglit of the en- 
gine, 

"fbe engine, with the eaniagei attached to it, 
shall be run by hand up to Ihe starting-post; and is 
tooD as the steam is got up to fiflp pounds per 
square inch, the engine shall set out upon its jour- 



"The distance Ihe engine shall perform each 
trip, shall be one mile and Ihree-quarlers each waj' , 
including one-eighlh of a mile at each end for get- 
ting up the speed, and for stopping the train; by 
(bis means the engine, wilb its load, will travel one 
and a half miles each way, at full speed. 

'I'he engine shall make ten trips, which will be 
eaual lo a journey of Ihirly-five miles; thirty mile? 
whercDf shall be performed at full speed, and ihv 
average rale of (ravelling shall not be lea* (ban ten 
~iles per hour. 

"As soon as Ibe engine has performed this task. 
(which will be equal (o the IraveMing from Liver- 
pool to Manchester,] there shall be a fresh supply 
of fuel and water delivered lo her; and aa soon as 
ihe can he got ready (o set out again, she shall go 
into the starling-post, and make (en trips more. 
Which will be equal to the journey from Haaches- 
ter back again to Liverpool. 

"The time of performing every trip shall be ac- 
curately Doted.as well as (he time occ-ipied in get- 
liDg ready to set out on (be second journey. 

"Shonld the engine Dot be enabled to Uke along 



with it sufficient fuel and water for the journM' of 
ten trips, Ihe time occupied in taking in a fresh 
supply of'furl and waler, shall he considered and 
tnken as a part of the lime in performing the jour- 
ney. 

Judiet.—J. V. Rastbick, Esq- Stourbridge, C. 
F..— Nicholas Wood, E^q. Killingswoith, C. E.— 
JaHn KKnNKDT, Esq. Manchester. 
"LiBtrpouf, Oct. Hh, 18*9." 

We shall nol go into a queslioo which has hern 
r:(lsed, as to the fairness of the judges making any 
iilteralion in the conditions originHlly promulgated. 
We have a perfect persuasion lba( Ihey have no 
jther desire than (o ascertain in Ihe best manner 
[lOstible, the rcldtite powers of the competing an- 
ilines, and shall nol quarrel wilh Ihem for any mere 
irregularity in lbs mode of their proceedings. Tbe 
"new" appears lo us lo be also, oo the whale, a 
"much amended'' edllion- 

In the original "stipulations and conditions," it 
was first ordered, that "Ihe load attached to each 
engine should he three times the weight of the en- 
i;iaa;"and then, Ihal Ihe load drawn should be equal 
io "twenty Ions, including the lender and water- 
T^nk." To reconcile these contradictory slipula- 
tions, and lo make provision for Ihe case of an en- 
gine carrying (as Messrs. Brxilhwaite and Errick- 
son's docs) its own fuel and waler, and Iherefure 
not requiring any lender, tbe miilter of weight was 
thus arranged in the new conditions: "The tender- 
carriage, wilh the fuel and waler, shall be const 1- 
ered lo be, and taken as a part of the load assigned 
10 the engine." And "those engines that carry 
[heir own fuel and water, shall be allowed a propor- 
lionate deduclion from their load according lo Ibe 
weight of Ihe engine." At first sight these seem 
very fair conditions; and we have no doubl Ihe in- 
lenlion of them was to do equal justice lo all par- 
lies. When atlenlively eismined, however, they 
>«i11 be found lo have this defect — Ihal Ibey serve 
10 place Ibe steam carriage, which uses a great deal 
of water and fuel, on Ibe same level with one which 
y little; though a dimunilion of fuel and 
of the most important im- 
be introduced into a loco- 
motive engine. As the judges could bare no other 
intention Ihan to place all parlies on equal terms, 
they would have done better simply to stipulate, 
that "the weight of each engine should be consid- 
ered lo consist of il* entire working power; that 
of the whole of Ihe roacbinery, and Ihe whole 
of Ihe maleriats necessary for pulling it in motion." 
Tbe mailer would then have been placed on its only 
just basis and there would have been no chance of 
ly arilhmelical mystification in Ihe results. 
Another alieraiion relates to Ibe pressure of 
steam which was lo be allowed. It was at first sti- 
pulated that "Ihe pressure of sleam io the boiler 
should not exceed 50 Ihs. on the square inch;" but 
eondiliona all Ihat was required was, 
that "a* soon aa the steam has goi up to ftO lb*, per 
square inch, Ibe engine shall set oui on its journey.'' 
We think this alteration was a very exnedienl one. 
We know nol how the pressure could have been 
cnnsfanlly kept at just 5(1 lbs.; and are ouite aure 
Ibal it would have been very unjust to wilbhold the 
prise from a compclitor, because he might occa- 
sionally exceed thsi maximum. 

Nothing was said in Ihe new condition* a* to 
each engine's "effectually consuming it* own 
smoke;" but this omission could only nave arisen 
from oversighl; for the act of Parliament, under 
Ibe BUthorily of which the railway ha* been form- 
ed, orders imperatively Ihal no engine shall be suf- 
fered to plj upon it which doea not posses* ihii 
qualification. 

Having set ihese preliminary mailer* to rights, 
we now proceed wilh oar Dirralive of tbe cipcri* 

Tbe engiae which exhibited on tbis, the 



the steam shall be water consumed, 
jirovementa which 
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A PETTICOAT BANNER. 
Tba following nrtir.le alliide* to rMcIt whieh we 
pnaune ■re familitr (o moil of our renders, and 
we doubt not ill peruwl at the prcicnt time will 
give Ikem a keener and pIcMsnler reliih Ihim ' 
ew< The heroine of the iior; we have the ho- 
nour to be well acqutiinled with, and rouimon Jui' 
tiea require* ui to ttf, that auch anolher "Daugh- 
ter of '16" caonol be Tound ia "seven ciliei" — the; 
faeiflf in the preient eSeninalB age, "lilie angela' 
vUib, rewBDd Tar be(ween."~/fiirf/ord Timu. 

"Iq the ipeeeh or Mr. Pearce, on the hill Tor (he 
relief of Penelope Denny, he mentioned the under 
petlicoat or Mri. Bailey, of Slonini;;lon, instead of 
Croton, the leene or her patriotic heroiim, (Mr, 
Barber, her next dooi nei|;hbour, might have cor- 
rected Mr. P.] The introduction of so iineular an , 
article in a congreaiional debate, might eicite a ' 
■mile, unlet! accompanied hj an eiplanation. In 
1814, when Commodore Decatur'a iquadroo waa 
blockaded b; Cominodore Haidf, Slonington waa 
attacked by the enemy, and gained immortal ho- 
Dour by repuliing them. Attacki were alio threat' 
eaed on New London and Deeatar, daily, nightly, 
■Dd hourly, either in earnetl, or b; way of baraa- 
■ing divertion. On one occaaion, the hoatile ahipa 
were wilbiD hair an hour's sail of New London. 
The forit and lines were manned there and at Gro- 
toD, halfa mile distant en the opposite aide of the 
river. Id the urgency of the case, two IS or 34 
poUDders which were unoccupied, were taken bv 
the citicBDi not on duty, aod mounted 
work, and measures taken lo furniih 
far them. In the eonstanl slate of alarm that ei- 
iated, the dry goods had beea removed from the 
alorei,and tbeclolhingfromtbehouieiin the Tilla|;e, '. 
for fear ofa repetition of its fiite in 1781, when it 
vrae burnt and plundered. Puper being found in- 
sufficient for cartridges, flannel wis aoughl for and 
very little fouad. In this critical emergency, with 
the enemy almost within gunshot, Mrs. Bailey, wire 
of Captain Elijah Bailey, poalmaster, a genuine 
daughter of '76, who bad remained firm at her 
poa(, tooiened her flannel, bidding them lo take it 
sn derence of her country, and if other garments 
would be of aervice, they might have them also. 
The pellicoaf, however, waa not made into car- 
tridges by the gallant volunteers, who made a 
itsndard of it, declaring they would fight under ii 
to the last drop of (heir blood, rather than airibe 
it to the enemy. President Monroe, on his tour 
through Connecticut, waa introduced to Mrs. Bai- 
ley, and told the story, which was repeated to La- 
fayette on hia visit (o (bat place and aeeing the 
heroine of (he ■necda(e. 



(From the Ameriean Journal of Science and Art*.} 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MOLE. 
Observations relating to the natural history of 
(bia animal, have lately been made and puhlitheit 
in (be Mem. du Museum d'Hiatoire Naloreile, XTll 
199, by M. Flourena, from which the followinicraBl!^ 
bave been abstracted. Two moles were put in(o a 
vessel with earth at the bottom, and with roots ol 
carrot and hone radieh for food. The next morn- 
ing only one mole waa visible, the roots were noi 
eaten, and on learchlDK the earth, (he skin alone oi 
the o(her waa found. It was opened throughou( ili 
lenc(b, beginning at (be belly, aod (be booes and 
flesh were eaten. 

The other mole was pal into an empty vesMl; it 
was exceaaively agita(ed and active, and appeare'l 
to be very hungry. A sparrow without ila wini- 
feathers was put lo it, which at first pecked at' Ibr 
Dose of the mole when the letter approached it. 
but after two or three timea, the mole darted od tc 



the iparrow, Ihrast i(t noae io(a the entrails of the 
tiird, and detached the skin, at (he same time dc- 
I'ouring Ihe flesh with a degree of fury. Pultjn^i; a 
t;lais wilh water into (be vessel, the mole dr^ink 
nbundaully once, and again during i(t meal on ihp 
^jiarrow. The presence of Ihe observer did not 
Hppear to interfere io (he leatt with (he motions 
of (he animal. 

The remain* of Ihe sparrow being removed, the 
niole waa lell to iltelfl an hour after, it was lying 
quiet; in five or six houra it was very much agiim- 
cd, and appeared esceedingiy weak, lis belly pm- 
aed inwarda, il* aides depreaaed, it* appearant-r 
lireathlcBi, ila snout io conliniial roolion — it ap- 
peared starved and rendy (o die. Another live 
uparrew tva< put towards the animal, who (Ins (iioe 
itislanlly Jumped al il, and began to devour it as 
hefore at Ihe enlraild. After eating a Itllle, i( 
ilrank, became of ils usual cige, and remained quji^t. 
Next morning all but the skin of the sparrow had 
iliaappeared, but itill (he mole aeemed hungrv and 
agitated; a frog whs put in, (he mole inatan(ly j«ll 
upon and devoured it, beginning at the entrails as 
hefore. The mole was then left until it was very 
liungry, sfler which a load was put to it: (he nole 
instantly perceived il, but each lime thai il ap- 
proached the load, Ihe latter swelled op, and the 
ri>rmer turned away his snout as if dirgusred. 
Kools of carrot, cabbage, lettuce, and nothing else, 
were Ihen put in and left with Ihe mole al] night. 
Next morning the mole was dead, the roots scarce- 
ly touched, the bitten fragments still remaining 
The mole, therelbre, is not an herbivorous animal, 
!iod only destroy* rools (o get at the worms, in- 
-ecta, and l:irvK within. 

Three other moles were put separately, with ve- 
getable food, as leaves, roots, &c. One died with- 
out at all touching the food. Ihe other two hIso 
died, aHer slightly attacking Ihe leaves, Itc. only in 
[heir search for animal food. On Ihe conlrnry, 
moles were preserved for a long lime, by giving 
the m sparrows and frogs, or even butcher's meat, 
»nd sometimes worms, anails, and wood-lice. 

Two molea having been put Into a room without 
Tood, aome hours after, they were found Ihe one 
pursuing Ihe other, not a moment's ceaaalion occur- 
ring; by the next morning, the stronger had eaten 
(he weaker. 

Wilh regard lo Ihe lime during which a mole 
can fast, from ten to twelve hours appear to he Ihe 
maximum; at the end of that lime ihey die. In 
three or four hours, they become very hungry, and 
" s or six hours exceedingly weak. Ediing al- 
aeems to refresh Ihem perfectly, and, aa hap- 
with all carnivoroua animals, Ihey are very de- 
lirous of drinking when they eal; Ihe contrary if 
observed with herbivorous animals. Il is doubtful 
whether any other animal exists, which ia obliged 
lo eat at such short intervals as this. 

From what precedes, it is evident that Ihe mole 
is essentially a carnivoroua anirnal. A new inst»nce 
of the admirable relation which connecls organiza- 
Ib manners, and functions with organs; and 
proof, that whenever there appears to be a 
contradiction bet ween. one of these things and the 
her, it is hecaute in Ihe one or the other, the or- 
iniEaiion or Ihe babiti, have been badly observed. 
M- Flourens remarks, thai it will be tnlerealing 
olMcrve in what degree the other infeclimoiu. all 
classed io fact by M. Cuvier in the great family of 
CmtOMieii*. are really carnivorous; and especially 
what determinate modification* of their di^«i'iTe 
organs correspond to the various modificationa of 
their regimen; that of the hedgehog, for instar 
which can est fruits aa well as iasee(s, and thai 
(be abrewmouae, which ought to live entirely 
prey, if we judge by tbe ahortnes* of iheir ioii; 
nal canal, which, aa in true carnivoroua anim 
like the tiger, tioo. kc, it only about Ibree tii 
tbe length of tbe body. 



ENGLISH ANNUALS. 
The annual cost to the public of these beautiful 
>lumei amounts to 90,0001, which is dislrihuied ■■ 
follows:— Paid to BUlhors and editors, e,OO0J-; prln- 
lera, S.OOOt; engravers, 10,0001; eopperplale priif 
ten, A.OOOL; paper makera, 5,0001 ; binders 9,0001.; 
silk mannfaclurers. 4.0001.; leallier leller*, S.OODL; 
for advertising. Ice. 3.0001; incidental matters, 
1,0001; publiibers' profits, 10,0001; retail booksel- 
Inra, 30,000f.; one binder alone, Mr. Weslley, of 
t'riar sireet, Doclon' Commons, has 950 persona al- 
most exclusively engaged on Ihoae works. Thts will 
:ive some idea of Ihe employmeni they aSurd lo 
forking printers, silk menu fact urers, copperplate 
irintera, paper makera, &c. We have no hesitnlioQ 
[1 aaaerling thai (hey give bread lo above 9000 per- 
son* during a considerable portion of (he year. 
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tf- The Mallete Jack adveiliaed in the Farmer 
n January last, has been sold. Aa many inquiries 
lave been made concerning him, it i* deemed pro- 
ber to make the fact known. By a reference to tbe 
idverliaement, it will be observed that anolher 
Jack and a Jenny have been imported for sale. 

Latest FaRa:iON News. 
By Ihe Erie, Cant. I 
pera lo ihe 21st January, 
York. There ia no news wo 
arrival. 

The Paria paper* continue to oottee (he severity 
of the weather. At the French capital on the 
l7ib, the thermomcler, (Reaumur] marked 1 1 S'lO 
below xero, and al Belleville, near Paris, il was 15 
iielow aero. — The anow was very deep, and il was 
apprehended that much mischief would be done in 
the event of a sudden thaw. In Upper Garonne, 
several persons had been froaen to dealh, and Ihe 
wolves were ao voracious that they entered towns 
and villages, and had taken one hfe, and dreadfully 
mangled several iodividual*. 

On the SOIh of December, ■ great quantity of 
snow fell al Rome, which is a phenomenon in that 
couDlry. A( Naples, after abou( two month*' con- 
lioaed rain, Vesuvius and the adjacent mouDlaiat 
have been covered wilh snow, 

HaerttJm. 16 — Our market has continued Ian- 

guid for roost articles of produce since our las), 

and (be demand for cottons wss ver^ moderate, tb« 

riage being almot( impracticable, owing to 

rity of the weather. Our stock cootiouea 

small, (he sitll prevailing eaaterly winds preventing 

expected arrivala from your aoulhern ports. The 

sales for the last ten days are only 1747 balea, of 

all descri]>lions. Holders evince no disposition to 

lower their prelensiont. The sale* embrace 410 

bales New Orleans, at 77 a 105; 961 do. Uplands, 

Mobiles, Alabamaa and Tenoasaeea, at SO ■ 9S<; 

66 do. Sea Island*, ordinary, et IBS, and SM do. 

Pername, at 110 a 111, duty paid. 

Stock Slat Dec. 17,446 of wbieb were U. Statea 

16.609 bales. 
Arrival* (ioce, 4,804 4,804 " 



Salea since then 3,640 9,S45 « 

]8,I09 17,eS8 " 

Rice will, we have no doubt, go lower, aa we re* 
mark a total waot of order* fur Ihe interior, while 
several expected arrivals are offered for sate. 

Wheat is declining. In American flour noiUi 
baa bceo doiaf. 
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Priett Cwrtnt in JVhe York, Febrvary^l. 

Bew-wtti, yellow ,2 lues. Calton, NewOrlean^.l 
t .llii Upland, .8b. lUji Alabama, .Bt n lit' Cmin 
SocgiHf, Hemp,7a. .IBa.Il; Flax. IS a. IS. Ftax, Amc 

ric'aii, 1 aB. >l[iH:i((it,rough, casli a ;c!eair -- 

r7oi>r^.Yorli,bbl.4.6:iB4.1& Canal 6.12^ B a.SSl; Bu): 
Howardst. 4.BllaS.00i Rielimoud cit; mills, fi.OOn — 
c«UDtrj,4.631a4.1E; Alexand'a, 4.ejt 3 ^Bl}; Fitii^ 
ricksburg 4.6^1; Pelcritburg, 4.6^1 a 4.16 Rye Ploin 

S.aoa ; Indian Meal, per hbl. 2.1b > ; pet lili 

IJ.OOalS.IS. Grain, Wheat, GeDesee.l.OOal.DS^ Vi: 
HO a Mi Itje, Norlh, tb a 70; Com, Yel. Not. .i-^ 
Hi Barlej, sa a .10; Oals, South and North, .31 a .3) 

Peal,i*hile,dry,7bu. ; Beam,! bu. I.OPaB.OO. fru- 

lintms, Beel', meas S.SG a B.IS; prime S.Gi| a 6.!5icargo 

a 4.60; Butter, N. York, .12 a. 16; shipping, .e u L<J; 

l.ard, .5 a .6; Tork, mesa II a 11.79; prime 8.75 aS i;^ 
/Vt'cN Cvrrenl m Fkiladtlpltia, March 1. 
BcUiffU', jellon —.8.20; Bmiu, bushsi Jl.OO a l.Cft; 
ibr/. mes.1 lOa lO.&O, prime B a 9.00, cargo 7; Surtct-, >'o 
I, 8i., No.S, 6.a-; Ccllon, New OrlBnni .lOJ a .!-■, 
lipiaod 10. a .1 1, Tennesaee 9^ > -'Oli Alabama 9^ t^ 
104: fioUcri, South. .33 a .34, We*t. .SO « .if, Flai .7 
■ .74. flour, »up. 4.50, &ne,4.i£iB— ;R)re3.t5a 3.75; 

t'orn meal, lidij. 11.00 a ,bli. aS.ISl; FIcxwed. 

raah I0.!5; bu. 1.30a i Grain,— Wheal S5 a BO— 

Kje .SO ■.&!, Corn 1. c. while, .36 a .3B,1. c. relloiv, .St 
a .40, u. Q, round, .40 a .44; Oats .tb a .30, Barlev, Pq. 
■SO «.6S; do. EaiL.— a.— ; black-eyed Peai .40 a bO. 
/fsmi. Jeraey .Sa.lO, Virginia .8 a .9, Western .7^ a S 
Iltmp.ti0aiibiljird,.bi.6i; OK, linseed, 71 a7!; /'orit. 

men, ll.S5e , prime 10.50 d 1 1 ; cargo fl.OO a y.5i) 

M>»,tSOaS.0O; rotaecD, Kentucky .5a .7,Vir. .«{ a. 7. 
irooI.Gomniun nashed lb. .18 a. 22, half blood .26u .^ 

Juariera blood .28 a .SI, (uU blood 28 



wialird, geoerally 8 ci 



s, according lo qualii^ . 




AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 

SINCLAIR It MOORE, 

I'ralt tlrett Wharf. Baitimort, 

Haxe recoired tlieir lupplie* of freib GARDTN 
SFXDS, many of which haie been raised in Iheir ll<jr- 
licultural EalaUiisbmcnt near tliia cilj — olhcn ii:>ve 
been received from regular seed ruisers, »nij are unr- 
raated pure and genuine, and apeciment of eacli kind 
can he seen growmg at their store. 

Abo 00 hand. Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, HrrH;^ 
Grata and Lucerne SEEDS; Seed CORN of a good kinit 
for yield; Spring RYE and Mercer POTATOES; t^arly 
Manlej and Kidoey Potatoes. 

Also on sale, a lot of Kibban SUGAR CANE, which 
ii the beat kind lo atand Ihe frost, and which irill affVird 
an opportunity lo thoae who wish lo make ciperinienls 
in \u culture lo procure it. It may be seen by the re- 
port of the Agricultural Society of Baton Rouge, r«- 
rrntly published in the American Farmer, that ihe 
sienge ptwlucl per acre is 1000 poundi of lugv, and 
ta gallon) of molanae*. 




It of AORICULTU- 
JtAU IMrLEMENTS, among Uuua bn their MPROV- 
KP WHEAT FANS end CORK SU^LLBRS, for aavr 



ral years used lo general satisfaction. Improved Cylin- 
drical STRAW CUTTERS, together witb aeTM-al Other 
kindg at lower prices. 

Tbe asaortment of PLOUGHS ia exteniiTe, and em- 
braces most of the Improved kinds, and are adapted lo 
Ihe diOerent kinda of land, and liie varioua purposes of 
the farmer. 

They baTe also acquired the right to make and Tend 
WARREN'S PATENT THRASHING MACHINE, in Ihe 
Slate of Maryland, (Cecil county excepted,} and Ihey 
will be furuisbed for that county by the purchaser ot>- 
taining lh>m Ihe owner of Ihe right for the county, pri- 
vilege to use ihem there, and an allowance made lor the 
cost of the privilege. Tbey hare some ready made, 
which ibey will sell with or witliout horse power. Tbe 
horse power.as well aa the Thrashing Machine, is port- 
able, and may be set up in a Setd or barn, and removed 
from place to place at pleasure. The cost of the ma- 
chine will be $ao— the horse power f50. This machine 
is adapted (0 tlic convenience of most farmers, requir- 
ing only two men, two boys and one or two horses. For 
ita pertorfflance we refer to the following certiRcale 0! 
a gentleman who has had one set up on hii farm, in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. 

BocELAHn, fiall. aninty, Ftb. 6, 1S30. 

Messrs. SiHCLAiaft Moore:— Gentlemen, I have plea- 
sure in communicating to you the result of a trial on 
my place, of the Thrashing Machine invented by Ed- 
mund Warren, of New York, sent lo roe for that pui^ 
pose. In nine hours and eighteen minutes it thrashed 
9ut eighly-five and a half bushels of wheat, equal 
per hour, and in seven hours and forty-two minul 
thrashed out one hundred and eighty-three and i 
hushets of oats, equal to 23 bushels per hour. The 
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had my personal attention, and from the ol 
Ihen made, I became satisfied thai under favourabL 
circumstances, from ten lo twelve bushels of wheat may 
be thrashed per hour. Two boraes were used in each 
operation, but the draught was very light for Ihem. 
1 am, EOntlciueU, very respectfully, your oht. aevL 
SAM'L M'CULLOH. 
Their Nuncry of FEUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, U in a flourishing 
condition, and contains many varieties 
of Applf " — '^"" " "' "-" 







Noel; 



ry, Strawberry, liaapberry and Cur- 
rant Plants. Catalogues to t>e had gralis at Ihe store 



FOR SALE, 
A JuE and Jehnt, Imported from Malta, by CapL 

ownes of the Navy, will be sold together or separate, 
a reasonable prica. Enquire of the Editor of the 
American Farmer. 



HORTICULTURAL. 
The •ubscriber, agent for Messrs. D. b C. Landreth 
of Philadelphia, will receive orders for alt kinds of 
Planla, Bulbous Koala, Fruit Trees, &c. cultivated by 
Ihem, which will be carefully packed, and delivored in 
Baltimore, in good order, icUh iptcinl ran oi la kind and 
ntoltlji. He also keeps cooatanliy on hand the Messrs. 
Landreth's superior Garden Seeds, all put up by them, 
and each paper bearing their warranty, and delivered 
here al wholesale or retail at the Philadelphia prices. 
Also on hand, a good supply of Clover, Lucerne and 
Orchard Grass Seeds of fine quality; and will shortly 
be supplied with other Graas Seeds. Also in store SOO 
bushels of Northern Potatoes of different kinds, thai can 
be recommended for seed. Likewise, a fen Black and 
Golden Peas from Germany. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
No. 36, West Pratl streel. 
P. S. Agents for the above, where genUemen can 
leave (heir orders. 
Meista. D. & C. Landreth, Philadelphia. 

Lambert Itesrdon, Ess (on, Md. 

Barr, Aucfaincloas, fr Co. New fork. 

David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 

Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 

J, C &. C. Burckmyer, CharleatOD. 

Dr.W. W. Andertoa, SUteabnrf, S. C. 

J. G Herbert, Bavanaah, Geo. 

Stephen DwiMn, Eni- Natolies. HJ^i 
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Moon — Full Moon, Slh, lOh. 30m. Horn. 
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Ctmttii frr tht .Smtritmn FmntuT. 
BiLTiMOHE Makeetb. — There ia litfla or no chaue 
... the market, the spring business having not yet rairTj 
opened. The demand for flour is rather more dall Ihaa 
last week— sales are making at quotations. The wagon 
price of Howard street is |4,25. Beef is quito dolt, and 
our quota tiona embrace extreme ratea. tl will be Men 
that we have quoted the prlcea of Amerieao ptg and her 

Tobacco. — Seconda, as in quality, 4.00 a >.00; do. 
ground leaf, G.OD a 13.00. — Crop, comnion red, 4.00 a 
5.00; brown and red S.OO a 7.00; fine red, 8.00 a 13.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 7.00 a It.OO; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 16.00; yellow, 14.00 a tt.OO.-^ioe yellow, 
tS.OO a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a 8.00. — RappahauDoek, 
3.50 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine 4.61) a 7.00. The iotpco 
tions of the weelt are 20 hhds Ohio tobaeco. 

Flocr— beil white wheal family, ft, to ■ •.•(>— m- 
per. Howard si. 4.31 a4.371— city mills, 4 R4.ts^ua- 

quehanna, . CohnMkii., bhi. . ■■.tt— GaAiv, 

best red wheal, .15 a .80; heal white do. .36 « .B0{ 
ordinary to good, .10 a .75— Cork, white, .30 • 9t: 

yellow .93* .34; Rts, .43 a SO: OATa, .30 ■ . 

BcAHs, 00 d 1.00— Peas, .6S Clovik ierd, fi.U ■ 6.7ft 
— TiHOTHT, - a2.G0-OacHAai> Geass, l.7t ■ t— Herd's, 

— a — Lucerne .9^\ a — lb.— BAai.n, Pl*«- 

ED, 1.06 ■ ).12i-CovT0H, Vir. .ti a .101 LoQ. .11 a. 1) 
Alah. .B1«.1I— Tenn. .e^ a.IO— N.Gar. .31 ■ .H— 

Geo. .Ss .10— WmsEEv.hhds. lat p. .— ■ . — ; in bble. 
231- Wool, common, unwashed, lb. .It ■ .!»— 
waahed,.I8 a. 20 — crossed, .20 a .11— three-quarter, .SB 
.30~rall do. .30a .36, accord'g to qual.— 4Iayp,BiiMia, 
i'a,%t\batiO; Country, dew-rolted, ICOa 140~water- 
rolled, 170(180— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I, bbL 
60; do. trimmed, 8.50— North Carolina, No. L, _ a 
50 — Herrings, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. S.7S ■—— ; 

!achereI,No. 1,3.00 a No. 2, 6.67 ■ No.S, 

3.7S — Bacov, haus, Ball, cured, .1 ■ .S|— Fealfaera, 
'" 31 — PtaatcrpBTia, cargo price per ton, E.OO ■ t.tt; 
ground. 1.35 bbl. — Iron, gray pig. for Ibapdrlea,. per 

- 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forgea, per ton, 30.00 a 
K); bar, Suaquehanna, per ton, 86.00. — Prime Beef 
the hoof, .4.-00 a 5.00— Pine Wood, by the Testet 
1, 2.35— Oek Wood, S.Itl- Hickory, 4.t6. 
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AlngKninff. ^(6. 2Si >SS 

J, S. SKI>.-NEfl,£«<(- 

Sir^l hHV« Ihe honor to enclose you a copy of 
the memorial j^reiented to CongresB, from the far- 
n>e»and gr.zier. of Ihc county of Ph.ladelpbis, 
Mitb & reqiiMt from the Committee, that jou wj I, 
if convenieot, give it an inaerlion m your valuable 
DBper- Very respecllully. yourt, &c. 

■■^ "^ Robert Cai 

P S InlhelutofimporlalionBforlSllS.amoBgaj 
olher BrticleB,' which we can reaJJIy tullivale, I 
obaerve the article ginger, of "''i^h 'he <)uaDtily 
imported in that year amounls to 24.000 lbs. The 
Zineifcer officinalt, (true, or narrow leafed. Eingec) 
i. ftWve of the East Indies, hut will grow well m 



FeonaylvB 



any souihern itale- It requlret 
iioniui='»'="' tl'e culiivaiion thaa Iha common 
potato. 1 planted some roots in the second week 
of May last, and in the middle of October look up 
ihe p?oJuce, which were perfectly ripe and of 
eood siie. "Tbe roots are taken op when the 
stalks fade, and being first washed and scalded, 
.re afterwards dried in Ihe sun;-thia forms black 
Einger. The white aorl is not scalded, but only 
tasbed and dried. When Ihe ruol 'S to be pre- 
aer«d in syrup, it is taken up and scalded before 
fully grown. After sleeping and washing lO water, 
it is put ID jars, and covered with a ihin syrup. 
MEMORIAL. 
At a meeting of the farmers and graziers, of 
Philadelphia counly. and of some other adjoining 
counties, held at Oermeotown, on Ihe 16lh tebrua- 
rv 18'i9 according to previous notice; Somwei 
CattoT. being called lo the chair, and Edmmd 
Green, appoioled secretary, the following resolu- 
tioDS were presented by a committee nominated for 
the purpose, and accepted by the meeting-.— 

Ratototd, That we think it advisable lo repre- 
sent the agricultural inlereal of the country lo the 
«:(Wniderati0D of our general governmeot. upon a 
Boitable occasion, «l the next sbsiioh of Longresa, 
»Dd that we respectfully invite the agricullurists of 
Other porlions of our stale and of our s.sler stales, 
to hold similar consuUations for I bo general wel- 
fare of our profession; and, Ihal a mote ready and 
advanla-eoui interchange of sentiment may be 
nade between different portions of our country. 

Beio/red, That a commillee of ibitleen ha ap- 
coin led lo draft a memorial of the object of oui 
meeling , and to make .uch arrangements as maj 
be best calculated for the promotion and support 
of agricultural industry, with power to fill vacan- 
cies, and lo act also as a cooimilleo of correapon- 

^Raohtd, That ihese proceedings be signed by 
the chairman, and attested by the secrelarji and 
that the editors of newspapers throughout the 
Union be solicited to give them publicity. 

Sitinec CjksToB, Chairmmu 
Edmund Grttn, Secretary. 

Jtfonorial to Ote SenaU and Home of flfprestnioliuei 
of the United Statu of ^nurica, in (^ngreu m- 
ttmbUd. 

This Memorial respeclfidly represents— thai Ihe 
interference in our markets of foreign provisions 
and grain baa, for several years, attracled the at- 
tention of farmers; and although such competition 
was considered limiled and occasional, an investi- 
galioD of the subject proves Ihal the agriculturists 
suffer to a very considerable ellent, bj Ihe loler- 
vention of foreign produclions; and a 



of the rates of duly imposed by our national go- 
vernment upon agricullural products, well adapled 
our soils, and capable of employing cilenaive 
ipilal and labour, with lliose affined lo various ur- 
ticles manufactured in ihe country, of which we 
the constant and necessary consumption, 
convince us that farmers are not eijually protected 
in their industry with others of their fellow citizens 
of different trades and professions. The peculiar 
character of Ihe empioymenls of farmers— Ibeir 
necessary constant personal superintendence— the 
diflicult meana of communication, from Ihe eitend- 
ed space which they occupy— notwilhslanding iheir 
respectability in numbers and character, have pre- 
Tenled that inlercbango of opinion and union of 
effort which olhers may more happily employ; and 
the farmers, assidaously allenlive to ihe cultivation 
of their crops, and the care of cattle- frequently 
aiao called upon lo occupy themselves in public 
and local business, and generally unacguainted 
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Allgener«iiiiaiiulacluresofwi.ollen,40f<>50pr.ol. 
Curriers, Bool and Sbuemaktri, Saddle, Hariuu, Md 
Whip Maken, on 
of leather, whips, saddles, and haraeUy 



Cabiiul Makert, on— Cabinet wares, 30 per cent. 
Corriase and Chair Makert, on 

Carriages and chairs, 30 per cent. 
rotflcco»it(i,o»— Segars, (2 50 per thousand. 
ClockMaker*. on— Clocks, 25 percent. 
Hatter*, on— Fur and wool hata, 30 per cent. 
UmbrtUa Makeri, on— Umbrellas, 30 per cent 

Besides a variety of olheri not necessary lo bt 
menlioned. 

We do not notice these with a disposition to ob- 
ject; we are not aware ibat we pay higher for moat 
of these articles than before the increase of thn 
rales of duly, and wo are satisfied that some of 
cheaper than before, and every day im- 



Ihe commercial arrangements affeclmg their in- proving In Quality from the industry, talent, and 
terests have not hiiherto made Ibal representation perseverance of our workmen; we well recollect Ibo 
of thei'r airenglh which we now believe essential to character of the first ariicles manufactured during 
their welfare. Ihe late war, bow very inferior lo those now made, 

A slate of almost universal peace hs* much con- and that from Ihe scarcity of ihe various imple- 
Iracted the eitent of the profitable exporlation of ments required for our uses, wo were exposed to 
produce;- we cannot depend upon a foreign high prices, caused by the want of proper com peli- 
demand — we must look for our advantage ' 



> Of figs, Ibe quanlilj imported in I81B, amounls to 



jUmonds do. 
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g home market, aod in a greater variety of 
employment for our citizens. We believe, Ibat Ihe 
interests of our common country are connected 
with a more imraedlale intercourse between the 
different sections of the United States, and we look 
to this as a bond of union, by interest and kind 
eeling lo be best continued, by such measures as 
-hall induce us to place mutual dependence upon 
each other for those suppliea which nature has ap- 
inled to our different soils and climales, and Ibal 
e extent of our lerrilory vtijf give ample seope lo 
much greater diversity of industry, and grealer 
Qusion of wealth and prosperity among our own 
citizens, as well as greater piolection doling the 
ilamities of a war, than we can hope from foreign 
dependente; and we trust to our liberal institution ~ 
to guard us from those diiBcullies and dangei 
which have been loo hastily charged upon the pro- 
tective system, which is one, in our inilance, of 
absolute self-defence, but which we desire lo 
equally affecting all classes of our cilizena, 
every section of our land. We wish that every 
industry capable of being exercised al home should 
luraged, to give a profitable, varied, and ne- 
cessary occupation lo our citizens, and their fami- 
lies; and we consider a just and properly regulated 
proteclion as the most sure and permanent pledge 
of the success, equally of tbe farmer, planter, ma- 
nufacturer, and merchant. As farmers may juatly 
be denominated Ihe great body of consumers, we 
think ourselves entitled lo a rale of proteclion and 
"tgard equal to that offered to any other class. 
In order lo eihibil ibe proteclion which many 
;licles we neceasarily use, do now receiv 
join the fallowing statement: 

BlaektmilbM and Manvfaeluren in Iron, oiid cf Cas^ 
iiigi, i'c. have, on 
Pitchforks, iron stoves, halchets, shtsrs, 
boes, saws, ploughs, iron boopi, iron wire, 
manufactures of iron, generally, a duly of 25 pr. et. 
Bridle bits, scale beams, and axes, 35 per cent. 
Straw and hay knives, scjthea, shovels, spade 
and sickles, 40 per cent 

TayJon aad Clothiiri, on 
Beady made clothing and wearing apparel, 50 

Gunmaktr; on— Fire arms, 30 per cent. 
Wool and Cotton Mantifactvreri, on 
All general manufactures of cotton. 25 per cent 
Woollen stockings and blankets, 35 per ceol. 
Bearlh rugs, 83^ pereeoL 



lion al home, and the unskilfuli 
who have improved in proportion lo the protection 
ifforded themi hut we solicit attention to Ibe long 
ist of importaliooi from foreign countries, of Ibote 
products which the soils and varied climales of our 
country and industry of our agrieullurisU may be 
most advantageously employed in providing, aoil 
which their intelligent and active enierprise will af- 
ford, at as cheap a rate as they can be had elaa- 
where, after a short delay necessary for the perfec- 
tion of a due system of economy and management, 
which ia a small sacrifice compared with the result! 
lo the community at large. 

During the year* 1836 and 1837, the value of 

ibe following importations into the United States.it 

led by the reportof the Secretary of the Treasury. 

raw bides and skins, duly free, 44,305,376 

Wool, above tbe value of 10 cti. 
per lb. . . . 57«,760 

Do. not esceeding lO els. per lb. . 381,493 

Tallow candles, 942,666 lbs. 

Tallow, 1,360,419 lbs. 

Cheese, 31,823 lbs. 

Beef and pork, 948,987 lbs. 

Butter, 5.333 lbs. 

Bristles, 374,033 lbs. 

Hemp, 188,689 cwl. 

Wheal, 4,513 bushels, 

Oais, 13,330 do. 

Potatoes, 1 13,044 bushel*, 

Vinegar, 77,203 gals. . 

Salt, 3,885,909 bush- 
Rags, free. 
Raw silk. 
Opium, (for 1837 only) 



Foreign spirilafram grain 

Do. do. other materiala 
Beer, porter, and ale. 
Coal, . . . . 



17,508 

93,443 

11,800 

93,093 

7S8 

194,603 

1,187,611 

6,910 

4,110 

43,684 

16,607 

1,313,369 

351,678 

937,48« 

987,000 

3y403,338 

473,386 

9,765,913 

141,808 

397,989 





^15,961,603 


JS'ofe,— Tb« WlowiDi; i 




Southern agrienllnriiU, tik 








trlire and other oili. 


157,000 


Sugar, brown and while 


8,978,m 




808,944 


Spices, . 


917,398 


Indigo. 


. . S,07S,$0« 
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Beiidc* varions djre »tu(h, for vrhlch ttiere i« bd 
lacroating demand; barlej, (of nhich, in one year, 
10,000 butbeli were imported, at 15 per cent- duly) 
honeTj beei wrx, reaChera, quills, loap, lard, mui- 
lard, harnt, willowi Tor batkets, Truil treei, nut), 
8ce. kx. nhieb are not ipeeified in tbe report at 
itemi, being n'ee, or baring an ad valorem aulj. 

Wb ar« influenced b; no palilical Teetingi, end 
ditclaim lectional excltetnent} we feel the juBtice 
or our claim; we reipect the difference of opinion 
wbicb may eiitl on thi« lubjecl; but ne are firm in 
viewing the general advantagea which will reiult 
Trom a greater regard to the interests of the Ame- 
tiean farmer and plantei^ and we look with regret 
at the stale of that porlioq of oar eounlr^men en- 
gaged In agriculture, who hare certain!;, [n compa- 
rilon with their namher and exertions, borne the 
prestUTBOf all the meHiures hitberlo pursued, and 
maj BOW elaim to participate in whatever sjttem 
of eneourageutenl msj be decided an for the gene- 
ral welfare- 

We, therefore, most respectfully urRe tbe Senate 
and House of Repreienlativea of the United Stales 
in Congress assembled, to regard (he inlerestg of 
Ibis portion of their fellow citizens, and make tncb 
allentions and additions to the duties now imposed 
upon articles of agricultural produce aa maj aid 
and support the large portion of citiMnS whose 
welfare depends upon their protection. 
Oi^ord.— George Caster, Charlei Pasion, 

Z,atMr Dublin.— John Blake, J. H. Gibbon. 

St6erry.— Benjamin Walmslej.JameiTbora ton. 
ordauL—Georgt: Breck, Franklin Comljr. 
£r(i(ol.— John L. Williams, Isaac Micbener. 
Bloekleti. — Nathan Jones. 
Eing^Msting.— Jamea Barlram, Robert Carr. 
Committee appointed at a meeting of Farmer* 
knd Grasiera of Pblladelpbia eounlj, held at Ger- 
Dnnlowa, od 161b February, 1839. 



principal object in view; the cultivators depending 
ebiefly for the sale of their bay iu the London mar- 
kets. It is the practice to turn over the dung that 
is brought from London in a tolerable state of rot- 
tenness, once chopping it well down in the opera- 
tion, so as to be in a middling state of Snenesa when 
put upon the land. It is, necessary, bovrever, that 
it should be in a more rotten and reduced state 
when applied In the spring than when the autumn is 
chosen for that purpose. 

Somt tnleruJuig txperimenlt Aoee btai made viilh 
differtnt kinds o^ ttumwe, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their effecli, both In regard to tbe qaantil; 
and quality of tbe produce on different kinds of 
Fourteen lots, of half an acre each, were 
manured, and the grass was made into hay, all 
iarly alike as possible. Tbe greatest weight of 
hay was taken from the lot manured with horse, cow, 
and butcher's dung, all mixed logether, of each 
about an equal quantity. It lay in that state about 
two months; and was then turned over, and allow- 
ed to lie eight or ten days more, alter which it wai 
put on the land before it had done fermenting, and 
spread immediately. And to ascertain the quality 
of the produce oflbe different lotsj 



ipwards through a considerable extent of inibM. 

Lbc grasses on such meadows before tbej ui 

ilrained, are chiefly of tbe iproior jancoa kind; fait 

by draining the quality of these is improved, and 

Letter kinds appear. Such meadows yield a eoati* 

rable produce of coarse hay; they abound chiefly 

cold billy districts devoted to breeding. 

TJit etiitwe and maiuigewuitt rf bog mtadoM dit 

^s in nothing essential from that of the river kinds. 

A lighter roller is used in spring, the greatflit tU9 

is taken in eating down the latter graat, whether bj 

inall cattle or sheep; and in some cases, in very 

dry weather in summer, the main drains are dam- 

>ied up for a few weeks in order to stagoata the 

i-ater, and supply the aoil with moisture. No ma- 

lure is ever given unless in the case of some cnlti- 

ated peal bogs, which are dressed with earthy or 

uline mixtures. 
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(Fnun London's Enoye. of Agriealtore.) 
Or TBB HAiiavBMKHT or Lauds piaHaNBirrLT 

(CoDtinaad froea p. t1<>) 

la mnMruig' vplatid nsMdowi, the leasM, the sort, 
the quantity, and the frequency of application are 
lo be considered. 

With regard lo (Ac aeosm at vhiA Momira *oM 
ht ^fiud, a great difference of opinion prevails 
among the farmers of England. In the county of 
Middlesex, where almost all tbe grass lands are pr 
served for hsv, the manure ii intariably laid on i 
October, while the land is sufficiently dry to bei 
the driving of loaded carts without injury , and when 
the beat of the day is so moderated as not lo ex- 
hale the volatile parts of the dung. Others prefer 
applying it immediately aRer the hay-lime, from 
■bout the middle of July to tbe end of August, 
which is said lo be the "good old time;" and if thai 
season be inconvenient, any lime froni the begin- 
ning of February lo the beginning of April. It is, 
however, too common a practice to carry out ma- 
nere during froily weslher, when, though the 
ground is not cut up by llic carts, the fertilizing 

Earli of the dung are dissipated, and washed away 
y the snow and rains before they can penetrate the 
soil. 

"ntrt it uareely any sort q^ manure that wUl not 
Ae ttSfful when laid on tht turface of gross grmuidi; 
but, in general, those of the more rich dung kinds 
are the mO!<t 9uil»ble for the older sort of sward 
lands; and dun;;, in conrpoaition wilh fresb vegeta- 
ble earthy subalances, the more uselu] in the new 
leys or grass landa- In Middlesex it is the practice 
of the best farmers to prefer the richest dung they 
eao procure, and sridom lo mix it wilh any sort of 
•arthy material, aa tbey find it to aoiwef (he best 
in re|anl te the quaDiitj of prodocei wbicb is the 



small handful 
from each was laid down on a dry, clean place, 
here there was little or no grass, and six horses 
ere turned out to them one after another. In se- 
lecting tbe Iota, there seems to have been little dif 
ferenee of taste among tbe horses; and all of them 
agreed in rejecting two lots, one of which had been 
manured with blubber mixed with soil, and Ibt 
other with soot, in both inslances laid on in the 
month of April preceding. 

The proportion of manure that is necessary must, 
in a great measure, depend upon the eireumslancea 
of tbe land, and the facility of procuring iL In the 
district of London, where the manure i* of a ver^ 
good and enriching quality, from its being produced 
in itables and other places where animals are high- 
ly fed, the quantity is usually from four or five to 
sit or seven loads an the acre, such as are drawn 
by three or four horses, in their return, from taking 
op the hay lo town. 

Manure is laid on at vUervaU (/ Itaw more or lets 
distani, aeeording to the same circumstances that 
determine the quantity of it. Though there ar>; 
some Instances of hay grounds bearing fair crops 
every year during a length of years, without any 
manure or any advantage from pasturage, except 
what the alter-grass has afforded; yet, in general, 
manure mual either be allowed every third or fourth 
year, in the laad depastured one year, and mowr 
the othen "or what is better, depaatnre two year! 
and mow the third." A succession of hay crop! 
without manure, or pasturage, on meadows not irn 
gated, is justly condemned by all judicious fai- 
mers, a* a sure means of ioipoveriahing the soil. 

Boz meadotet are tbe least valuable of any; they 
are of two kinds, peat bogs and earthy bogs. The 
first are ailuated in hollows or basins, which, from 
having no natural outlet for water, and not being 
deep or so plentifully supplied with that element 
to constitute lakes, become filled up with aquatic 
plants and mosses. By the decay of these after 
certain lime, and the drainage and culture of art, n 
surface of mossy soil is formed on which some of the 
inferior grasses may be sown or will spring up na- 
lur!)llv. In warm moist climates and where thi 
mould of the bog is rich, fiorin or Timothy gras^ 
may be found to answer; but in general the woolly 
aoft grass and cock's-foot are resorted to, unless in- 
deed lime be applied, or a coating of sand orearlii, 
in which cases the clovers and better grasses will 
sometimes answer. These bogs are in general toa 
soil for pasturing any other animals than sheep. 

Earthy bog mtadmei are situated either in hollows 
or on slopes. Tbey are formed by an aeeumulation of 
water in the •obtoil, wbieh not finding a free pas- 
sage in any one point, apreads under and filtnlee 



CULTURE OF SILK. 
[We eomply wilh pleasure, with the reqnetf of 
tbe Secretary lo the Philadelphia Silk Society, to 
publish the subjoined address. That Society de- 
serves the thanks of the community for Its exer- 
lioDt in the attempt to introduce (he culture of 
ito the United Stales; and, allbongh tbey 



have not been met by a corresponding spirit en tM 
part of those for whose benefit tbey were labonr- 
i iig, it is hoped tbey wit) persevere in the good work. 
We are sorry to observe somewhat of n cooling off 
in the public mind on this subject, and woalo re- 
commend to the Philadelphia Society, and Ihota 
spirited individuals who have done so moeh to io- 
troduce this new branch of agricnltura) indnatry, 
to increase their efforts and persevere for a abort 
. lime longer, when they may indalge tbe eipacln- 
lion of seeing their labours crowneil with ineeeai,} 
^ddrm if Ike Pennsylemui SUk Ssesslw to tti 

In Seplflmber last, the Society BiiDouDced *■* 
thejF had engaged a peraon fully coiDpe(ent to Iba 
' ig of sUk from cocoons, and makiag Mwiig 
DOering, at the same time, to teach thoM atti, 
o purebaae cocoons. The experiment wBt in- 
tended to redeem the pledge, made last rear by the 
Society to that effect, and in the hope (hat eome ol 
our ciliseas in Pennaylvania.NewJeney and Dela- 
ware, upon whose farma the native red, or Ibe 
while mulberry trees grew, would avail ibemMlnt 
of tbe opportunity of acquiring tbe dc«ral4e, and 
to them, important knowledge; and that othen, k- 
voorable to it* diffusion, would enable leme fimiaff t 
lo obtain it, whoi-e pecuniary means would not pofki 
mil them lo defray their expenses in the eity durisg 
even the short time required for ila acquisition. la 
these expectations, the Society have been diaap- 
polnted; for although the notice waa inserted in 
moil of the city newspapers, with a taquest that 
the editors of country prints would copy it, no 
application was made on the subject from iny quar- 
ter whatever. This neglect is regretted, beeauae 
nothing but ;ihe knowledge that might have been 
acquired, is wanting, to enable those who have mul- 
berry trees, not only lo supply their familiei with 
the sewing silk required by them for (heir own use, 
but to make enough to become an object svotthyef 
allenlion in a pecuniary point of view, without in 
tbe least inlerlering wilh their niusl domealie du- 
ties. It has been frequently staled, that in threa 
counties of Connecticut, where (he euUore of iflk 
has been largely attended to, for the last forty yean, 
a great [>art of the cireulatiog medium eonanta of 
sewing ulk, and that storekeeper* freely burtw 
their goods far it What then la to prevent the 
example being followed in FenBajlfania, New Jar- 
■cy, aed the sutea toutb of tbemP Tha Soeiatf 
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^ii, thkt bf tM szteniin enltnre ot Ibe 

J trea, th« ntonbelDra ot mhIiib lUk tDa; 

bo reBdered in impDriaot inurce of proGt to our 
ftnnen, whoia nire* sad daughter! ma; tharebj 
ba enabled to "galher up rraeiueiiti" of time wbii ' 
ought othemiae be tott. Bj> the use or one i 
■nara of the ilmple (nwtt deaehbed aod figured lu 
tb» fifth chapter of tba Manual on Silk, puhtiibed 
bj CoDgreia,* (be batineu of feeding tb« tilk 
wgrma become* a pleasing occupation; wbeieas, 
when (hef are ralaaa oo boards and tablei, U ii ex- 
cettdloglj iroohleBome. 

Aa profit did not enter into (be view of the So- 
cietj, more than doubla the real value of the btii 
cocoons waa given for them; but poItvithitaDdiiig 
this encourageoient, a few pounds onlj were of- 
lered for aale; and, with a single exceplion, (be9« 
were of a Terj inferior quality, being old, and Ibe 
greater part not more than ooebalf tbe proper sice, 
and alightlj covered with silk. The two laat de- 
fects proceeded, without doubt, fram the worms 
not baling been regularly sapplied with food. 
Some parcels were so bad, that the purchase of 
them was declined. The inferiority of those ac- 
tually reeled off, gave great trouble to the indus- 
trioua, penevering, and eicellent operalivet em- 
plojed by the Society, owing to (he frequent break- 
ing of the fibres, and the rapid exbaua(ioii of (he 
eocoons. Three times (be quantity of silk obtained 
from (hem, and in a third of (be time, might hare 
been reeled, had they been of the first quality. 
The skill of the artist, however, avercame the dif- 
Goulliea (hat she had to encounter, and a few 
ponndsof excellent sewing silk were made, part of 
which may be seen at Mr. Ashmead's, in Walnul 
atreet, east of Dock street. This silk ha* been 
tried by four of tbe workmenof Mewra. Chartea C, 
Watson It. Sons, who have certified as to it* being 
equal in quality (o any imported, and by Ui-s. 
HoKgjOne of the moat fashionable ladies' dnts- 
QuEers in Philadelphia, who, in addition (o an ex- 
pression of a similar opinion, aays, (hat in one re- 
ifwet, it even possesses an advantage ot foreign 
ailk. In not twisting, and forming knots, leebDieaJly 
"kinkiDg." 

In r«eUog the silk from the cocoons, the Italinn 
reel, imported by a member of Ihe Society, was 
vmployed. (See (he Silk Manual.} I( worked ad- 
mirably: tbe knowledge of its operations is easily 
Kcquired, aod is recommended to all who wiah to 
ongage in the buatneia of reeling- 1( can be made 
bj any turner for ^19- 

"Mr. Swayne'a apparatus eoosist* of a wooden 
frftmei four feet two inches high, each aide sixteen 
inches and a half wide, divided into eight paiti^ 
IIODS, by small pieces of wood, which form gToovce, 
in which (he slides or feeding frames run, and are 
thus easily (brust In or drawn oat of the frame. 
*rhe upper slide is of paper only, and designed 
to reeeive tbe worms as aoon ai hatched; tbe two 
next, are of catgut, the (breads about one-(enlb 
of an inch distant from one another. These are 
for the inaeciB, when a little advanced ia sice; 
the four lower ones are of wicker work, the 
openings through which tbe dung is to fall being 
aooat a quarter of nn inch square. Under each ol 
theset aa well as under those of catgut, are slides 
made of paper, to prevent Ihe dung of the worms 
falling on lliose feeding below them. Mr. Swayne 
aflerwarda found Ihat netting may be substituted 
with advantage, in the room of wicker bottoms. 
The nuNfac* of tbe netting were about half an inch 
square. 

"The caterpillar* are (o be kept oi the second 



and third feeding *]id«t, until their dung and litter 
do not readily fall through, aad (hen to be removed 
(o the feeding slide* with wicker bottoms, and fed 
(hereon, (ill (ney show symptoms of being about to 
spin. Each wicker feeding slide will afford suf!i. 
cient room for five hundred worms, when grown to 
-'eir full size. 
"In order to give room for an increased stock of 
(erpillart, spare slides should be made to G( the 
three upper apartments wilb wicker bottoms, (or. 
in preference, with botloms of split ratlanB,^ wbii^b 
may be used for full grown worms. — See (ne SilL 
Mannal, chap(er 5. 

The slides of the feeding frames of Messrs. Ter- 
boeven, of Philadelphia county, are four feet 
square, aod are fixed to upright posts; they have 
two seta in one room, with passages between and 
iround them. This size enable* a person to reach 
iny part of (hem. Over the slides, are frames, 
placed on cleets, and filled with split rattans, at 
proper distances, to permit the litter to fall through. 

Bbhjuhr a. MoBOiH, PrtMiderU. 

JoatFH HKMrBiLL, riee Prttidtitt. 

Uathkw CiBET, Seertlary. 

NiTBiiT Bdnkek, Treaturer. 

F. DoaiB, 1 

Just* MaA*B, 1 

JossPB RiPKi, f deling CommitUt. 

J. M'ClDLBT. J 

PWultlpU*, Jm. I, IBM. 



■ These were diatribuled among the member* of C oi 
greu of the sasaioo of lSf7, IB-— Tor general eirenla 
tkw: SOOO copies were printed. 



PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 
J. S. Siarana, Esa- 

leems that Mr. Herbement ha* been blamed for 
recommending to r»-prnne grape vioet, after the 
groQDg shoot* nave b«n killed by frosty but such 
practice is recommended in all the French books 
that I have seen: it it doubtles* a correct practice in 
France, but wrong in our warm climate, as (be fol- 
lowing wilt show; — 

April 3nd, 1898, vine ahoota from S to 1$ inches 
long— finished unbuddiog tbe first time- 
April 6, heat at aun rise Sli degree*, ice and 
boar frost — wind W. 

AprU 6, do do 96 high wind, N.W. 

April 7, do do S6 great froat 

Mky— wbd N.W. 

April 8, do do SO aame. 

All tba young ahoota of grape vine*, and of the 
(ree* ia tbe forest were killed. 1 re-pruned aome of 
my vines, and (be aap flowed profuaely, on which I 
diaeontinued the pruning, and rubbed off tbe dead 
iboots. The vines r«-pruned died down to Iha eld 
wood, generally, and yielded very little fmit; and 
thoae that bad the dead iboot*. rubbed tf yielded 
shout a fourth of a crop of grapea, U. 



lb« depth it i* aettled, ud tbe plant wilhan, ud 

at laat perishea. 

An esperiment, which haa been aeverat time* re- 
peated, baa convinced me, that a plant growing in 
(bo opan ground, and especially a rare «hmb, or 
amall tree of any kind, even those which, from the 
disposition of their roots, can never be taken op, 
with a ball of earth ndhering (u (hem, may bo 
transplanted with faeilily; (bis mode i* eaay, not 
expensive, and can be pracliied by every one. 

Suppose, it ii desirable to transplant a awect 
brier, which has been long budded, with a stock 
four, lii. (en, or twelve feel Jn height, in full ver- 
dure, and even in bloom, isolated, or planted against 
a wall, ir (he tweet brier i* over four feet high, I 
fatten i( to a strong stalie; I (hen Irace upon (be 
earth, a circle nearly double the diameter of the 
lump of earth, which 1 wish to retain upon the 
roota, and commence digging a trench round this 
prescribed mass, and when it is ascertained that 
there are no roots, which would retain it in the 
ground, 1 fill (he trench wi(b liquid plaiater of pa- 
ris. This plaister envelopes (he tump of ear(b 
round (be plant, and secures i(immedia(ely, as if it 
were in a box. When (he plaister has conaolidat- 
ed, aod is about half dry, 1 (ake up the plant, and 
remove il where I choose. 

I (rantplantcd, last summer, three large budded 
sweet briers, a Magnolia cordate, a Daphne col- 
Una, and three cypres* trees, six feet high, which 
bad been se[ ou( five years; all these succeeded 
perfectly; tbe roses, which were in flower, and full 
of buds, eonlinued to bloom alter (raos plantation, 
and to grow aa if they had Dot been removed. 



(From the Anuales D'HorUeulture.) 
h/onuUion on tke TVwiapIimlstion «/" Ptmtt and 
Skrvbt ut>U serdKrt;— by Jlf. L'Mb€ Berlttt. 
Hitherto, I do not know, (hat any method has 
been discovered, of (rantplantiog in full verdure a 
rare plant, without its being injured by this remo- 
val. All tbe modes which have been indicated, are 
confined to taking up with (he roots, aa much eartb 
as po«*iUe; but no proee** ha* been deviied, by 
which (hi* ahall remain attached to (be root*, so 
the plant* can be transported from one placn 
lothrr with safety. Il is known, that tbi* Is 
lometimes soecessfulTy done, by placing a cask 
without a head over the plant, and sinking it into 
the earth by repeated blowa, until the Inmp about 
the roolt i* detached and retained within the cask; 
but if the roots are estended horiiontally, the edges 
of (h« cask, cnt or injnra tbam; be*ide*, tbe vto- 
lont blow* given to (be cask, to aink it into the 
eaith, looaoni that aboot tbe root*, in proportion to 



GRAPE VINES. 

We have pleasure in stating, that the grape-vioe 
cutting* ordered by the direction of our agricultu- 
ral board at (heir late annual meeting, from the 
vineyard of Dr. N. Hkbhhoiit of Columbia, in 
South-Carolina, have been received. Such as were 
desired to be sent to other placea than Raleigh, 
were to addressed, and we trust will duly reach 
their destination. Soeh of Iha agricullural aocie- 
tie* aa gave no tpeelal direetiont, can obtain (heir 
portion of tbe cnidngt, by applying (o the secretary 
of the board here. 

Tbo following i* a li*t of (he vine* received, wi(b 
a dMcription of their peculiar properties:— 



1. Bordeaux Table 

S. Loog** Arkan***. 
9. WbUe Melier. 
4. Borgnndr Miller. 
9. White Malaga Halm- 



7. Isabella. 

8. Arena (a oativa.) 

9. Lenoir. 

10. Bland'* Madeira, or 

Rose Grape. 
11- HerbemonftHadci- 



6. White Olivette. 

. The firs( named, was brought from France 
(without a name) by the late Gen. Davie. He got 
it a* the best table grape. Some call it "Hunga- 
rian. " Il is a great bearer, hot doe* not maka 
good wine. 

Tbe 9d is spoken very highly of by the mitar 
of Mr. Long's expedition. 

Tbe 9d is an excellent grape for the table and for 
wine. Il ripens early. 

The 4th ia well "known aa an exeelieot wine 
grape. 

The 6(h i* a most excellent table and raitin 
grape. It resemble* the Malaga wbieb eomea to 
us in jars. 1( it not h Urge, but very inperior. 
This, a* well a* the 9d and 41b may be planted 
closer than tbe others, as they do not grow lo 
large, and ought to be placed by tbemselve*. 

The flib i* an excellent large oval grape. 

The 7th i* too well known to need descripKion. 

The 8lh is a native, which Dr. Herhemont baa 
bad aome year* in cultivation, by which it i* moch 
improved. It make* an BxecUent nine, when two 
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or three yt%n old. He calli it ''Arena," beeeate 
it is e natire of our sandhills. 

The 9th called ''Lenoir/* from the name of the 
gentleman who 6raf cultivated it on the High-Hilb 
of Santee. It is a vigorous vine, makes an excel- 
lent red wine» lis fruit ripens in July, and never rots. 

The 10th is excellent for the table, for raisins, 
tnd for wine. 

The lltb* If this was not, in wet seasons liable 
to rot, it might be unhesitatinglj pronounced the 
best grape, in every respect, in the country. The 
wine it makes resembles the best 'kind of Madeira. 
It is one of the most luscious grapes for the table, 
and the most juicy, yielding upwards of 4il gallons 
of juice from every bushel of fruit. It is also a 
great bearer, and a vigorous vine. 

As the cuttings ought to be planted during the 
month of March, the sooner they are applied for 
the better. 

It is believed there will be a few spare cuttings, 
after supplying the several Agricultural Societies, 
which will be gratuitously distributed to such gen- 
tlemen as may be desirous of promoting the cul- 
ture of the vine in this state. 

Dr. Herbemont has favoured us v^ith some va- 
luable directions for grafting and cultivating the 
vine, which we will give to our readers hereafter. 

[RaUigh Reguter. 



ON PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 

West Point Vineyard, J\larch 4, 18S0. 
J . S. Skikner, Esq. 

Sir, — In your valuable paper of the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, an article was given by Mr* A. Parmentier, 
on the manner of cutting the vines and plastering 
them, to prevent their bleeding in the spring. 

As one of your subscribers I take the liberty to 
address you the results of my experience on that 
subject, with the hope to be useful to some of your 
readers. 

Having observed that in this country the fall is 
always remarkably fine, I trim my vines as soon as 
the leaves are off, in so doing, I give a chance to 
that slow but constant vegetation whieb is carried 
on with all its force to perfect the buds and wood 
which are left on the vines. 

Ihii principle af vegetation ii very remarkable in 
cur forests during the fall and unnter. 

The vine also presenting less surface to the 
storms, is much less injured. Finally, by an early 
trimming a considerable quantity of sap is general- 
ly raised to the surface of the cut, which fills up 
the pores of the wood, coagulates, and thereby na- 
ture plasters them to meet the severity of the winter, 
or bleeding in the spring. 

Very respectfully, I remain yours, &c. 

Thos. Gimbrede. 



B.IFB.A& BOOXrOXUKT. 



he does not lie down and smother it,) how much 
roasting particular breeds or tempers will stand; 
and so on through the whole catalogue, be the fault 
what it may, the whip is the panacea. Now I will 
venture to say, that it is (when applied as a cure,) 
the very worst of remedies: it has been the cause 
and confirmation of more bad habits, and the 
means of more mischief to man and horse, than 
the most mischievous of the numerous theories, 
that the last century has produced for the cure of 
either; this is the more to be regretted, as there is 
a cure, and a simple one too, for every vice a horse 
may have (save that of shying,) within the reach 
of every roan who owns one; starve him, keep him 
from food and water, and awake for twenty-four 
hours only, and mark the change in his appearance, 
his very looks shew, you have a different animal to 
deal with; take as an example of what wonders it 
will work, the following: I had some few years 
ago a horse, that, while in my hands, was esteemed 
a first rate one, his make and shape, constitution 
and action, was afl that could be wished for, (so far 
at least as service was concerned.) In his temper, 
he was what horsemen call "gritty," and when an- 
gry, had an ugly way of shewing too much of the 
white of his eye, to be engaging or agreeable; but 
as he never refused the performance of any task, 
by night or by day, 1 chose to saddle him with, I 
let him have his humour in the matter of the white 
of his eye, without quarreling with him about it* A 
friend, (who by the way, was no downright Nimrod,) 
persuaded me to let him have him; as he never 
'^handled the ribbons" himself, he fell under the 
care of a sable knight of the thong, who, in his 
own opinion, was a first rate whip, and in mine, 
very like La Fleur's ass. I gave him a caution 
about Tom^s temper, which, to say truth, was none 
of the kindest; he was delicate, very delicate, 
about taking a dose of "long oats," and if applied 
roughly, by a strange or unskilful hand, he would 
lash out and "fetch 'em a volloper" This to Cuffee, 
was all "my eye and Tommy," it went in one ear 
and came out the other. Tom and CuSee had not 
been long together, when upon some offence taken, 
Tom looked round with one of "them en ogles," 
which, for expression, were not easily matched, and 
which Cuffee, without being a Lavater, thought 
looked a little ''rum-scum-shious," so he took time 
by the forelock, and made Tom's fore-shoulder and 
his staff of office acquainted by way of a hint, to 
keep his head straight and his "eyes right." Tom 
put up with this after a flourish or two, and a shake 
of the head, which said, as plainly as a horse eould 
speak, look out for breakers. On they jogged — ^Tom 
'•with fire in his eye, and all h — II in nis heart,*' and 
I Cuffee whistling "bigh-for-Ginne," they had gone a 
half mile or more, when they met a boy with a 
basket, which (together with a buffalo skin) Tom 
could not abide; and so gave more of the road to 
the boy and the basket than Cuffee thought right 
or necessary, and without more ado, with a beautiful 
back handed figure of S, (he was the near horse,) 
he planted his cracker in Tom's flank, upon which 
Tom "let split" and came within an ace of plant- 
ing Cuffee for good. From this time forward, they 
never came together without a battle. In a week 
Tom staked, and though Cuffee dealt him <*long 
oats" with a liberal hand, and had actually Estab- 
lished a ram" the more he "put on the string" the 
more Tom wouldn't go, and as the four legged brute 
turned out the more obstinate of the two, Cuffee 
was obliged to give it up as a badish sort of a job; 
in short, the horse was ruined, he made slivers of 
every thing he was hitched to.and getting (under the 
hands of the various doctors, who administered the 
same medicine in different shapes) from bad to 
worse, he grew at length so savage, that scarcely a 
man on the farm dare go into his stall to feed or 
water him. My friend begged me, if I valued the 



On the Management or Vicious Horses. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

It is extraordinary, Mr. Editor, how few, how ve- 
ry few there are, among the thousands who have 
the management of this useful and beautiful animal, 
who ever dream of consulting his temper or dispo- 
sition, in endeavouring to cure him of bad habits, 
or who ever think of applying any other remedy 
for such habits, (whether natural or acquired,) than 
the universal "cure all," a whip. If he kick, whip 
him, and if he does not break your carriage, or 
your neck this time, he may not possibly the next. 
If he incline to run away, whip him, and if your 
bit be a twisted bar, or a Turkish curb, he may 
find time to kick as well as run. If he stand and 
won't move a peg, whip him, or should that fail, 
make a fire under his belly, and yoo may learn, (if lives or limbs of his people, to take back this devil 



in the shape of a horse, or he woeld pistol bin 
where he stood. I gave him 40 dollars for the elip- 
per, and had him brought home; I knew bis worth 
and qualities, and determined to break him of the 
habits he had acquired if possible. I put him in the 
stable and let him stand 34 hours without food or 
water, I then put a man upon his back, and turned 
him into a deep ploughed field, where 1 kept him 
going at a moderate pace, until he was so leg-weary 
he could scarcely stand; without giving him time to 
recover, I clap't the harness on his back and coup- 
led him up between two stout plough horses, and 
drove him for an hour or two, without any thing be- 
hind him — thus ended the first day's lesson. I sent 
him back to his stall and gave htm as mueh to eat 
as would keep soul and body together, until the 
next day, when you would scarcely have known 
him for the same horse; he had but little the ap- 
pearance of ''fiery Tom the clipper." I harnessed 
him at the stable door, and drove him without dif> 
ficulty between the others, to the field. After ex- 
ercising him for two hours in this way, I put the 
harrow behind him, when be took to the bar kind- 
ly, and without an attempt at a balk* I continued 
him at this for two or three hours, and kept stop- 
ping and starting him, until I could perceive no 
signs of restiveness, or any disposition to falter in 
the go off; I do not even remember to have seen 
the white of his eyes during the day. Jn this way 
I progressed from the harrow to the plough, ana 
from the plough to the wagon, giving him a good 
deal of work and not too much to eat, during all 
this time, I treated him in the gentlest manner pos- 
sible, and never permitted a whip to be seen, or a 
rough word spoken, until his habits and temper 
were completely and radically altered. In one 
month from the day he returned to me, I drove my 
wife out with Tom before the gig, — from that time 
until the day he died (seven years alter,) he never 
shtwed the slightest disposition to relapse, although 
he was at different periods as fat as a seal. 1 cuied 
him of his dread of the basket and buffalo skin in 
this way: I put him in a stall (without a halter,) 
the front and manger of which was open to the car- 
riage-house floor — I commenced with the old re- 
ceipt, ^4 hours without any thing to eat or drink, I 
then shewed him a basket, and as quiekly as I af- 
terwards could, gave him a pint of oat^ in the 
course of an hour, I repeated the same process, 
coming a little nearer, and shewing him the basket, 
and giving him his food or water immediatelv alter; 
in less time than you would believe it possible, the 
basket became to him a signal, looked for with as 
much anxiety, and seen with signs of pleasure as 
clearly expressed, as ever were those of fear; so 
with the buffalo skin, in a week, you might have 
blanketed him with it. When I excepted shying, 
as the only dangerous vice I knew of, not to be 
reached by this method of management, I meant, 
the shy a horse makes, when you cannot discover 
at what he takes fright, and when it is an even 
chance the horse himself don't know. 1 have seen 
horses (those especially in high condition,) shy at 
such times, and in such places, as satisfied me it was 
affectation, or sheer caprice; you will find them cut 
this caper on a down, or sandy plain, when there 
is neither shadow nor living thing, not even a leaf to 
startle them, and yet start they will. The object 
once discovered the difficulty is over; a horse will, 
(when brought to it in the way I have described,) 
as soon acknowlege the beat of a drum, or report 
of a pistol, as the signal to his dinner, aa he does 
the opening of a binn, or the ratling of a sieve. 

The whip, even on the road, three times out of 
four, does more harm than good; how many fino 
horses have had their loins or limbs strained, frooa 
the sudden start the "planting of the cracker" ha* 
occasioned; and how many more^ have lest their 
eyes, or had their tempers mined, and their spirit 
broken, from the love a commoo "eoaehee*' Imu to 
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The inlereslini; aniiDHl who*e natural history 
tkelch for our prraent number is described hy 
Iur*li«I* as belonging Id (he same clasn, order, : 
familjr H9 Ihe bear, (he oallinrs of whose hislory 
gate in our preceding number; namelj: 

ClaMi. Mammalia, ka. — Oritr — Carniiora, &c.— 
milj, the Uraiai, &c. 

Gtnut 3. iVoeyon of Cuv. Urmi. Lin. Upper 
not much eiceeding ihe lower; no vacant space 
t Keen the tusks and grinders; bodf lengthened, an 
llttJe higher on Ihe legs than that of the badgtr; 






I onlji mo species belonging; to this genus, 
lb one we shall particularl; describe is the 
RACCOON. (P. Lolor.) 
The length of the raccoon ia liltte less than Ino 
feel rrom note to tail, >ind Ihe length of Ihe lail 
nearly one foot. The omenliini has a very remarka- 
ble Btruclure, being comparatirely large, and con- 
■isling of innumerable ilripea of Tat, dispoied in a 
reticulated Torm, and connected by no eilremel^ 
delicate roemhrane resembling ■ (pider'a ifc 
Buffbn had rather inadverlenlly limited Ihe natii 
abode of the raccoon to Soulh America, nhereaa 
' rhieflT occort in (he temperate quarter* of North 
America, and in the mounlHinous diatricls of ihi 
Weit Indies. Tbose of G'liuna and the high 
ground! orJamaira are of another specie) — Ihe 
proeyon ciuim'n>riu, or erab-taler. Il is said of Ihe 
latter tpecies, that ntultiludes of them frequently 
descend into the plantntions of Jamaica and make 
great havoc among ihe sugar canes. 'I'hey likewise 
greedily devour maize, varioua sorts of fruits, 
eggs, birds and >hell iish, and are particuliirly fond 
of oy>Ier« and crabs. Brickell informt us.lbaf 
of them will stand on the side of a swamp, 
hang its tail over Into the (valer, while Ihe crabs 
mistaking il for food, lay hold of it; and as sooi 
Ibe creature feels ihcin pinch, he pulls them 
with a sudden jerk. H*. then lakes Iheni to a little 
distance from Ihe water's edge, and, in deepa' 
Ing them, ia careful ti> gel them crossways in 
rauulh, lest he should ^utTcr from their claws. I'he 
land ciab ho Ixkea by pulling orte uf his fore paws 
into Ihe ground, and drngging it out. 

The speeiea which we are now describing 
found throughout the whole of North America; and 
ihay iltll continue to he numerous in many of the 
«ell peopled parts of Ihe Uniud Slates. Ocea- 
sionally their miitihers are »•• much increased as to 
render them very trouhleKome to the fnriiiFrs in Ibe 
low and wooded parts of Mnrjland, bordering on 
Ihe Chesapeake bay. Their season of sriuaT In- 
tercourse begins in the (irsi week of March; Ibe fe- 
male usuallj produces two or three cubs at a liller: 
hfr den ia Ihen made in lume hollow irea or very 
•eeure situition- A young raccoon at Ihirly dayi 
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s about Ihe size of a common cat of a year 
hough the greater length of its le^s, and the 
busbiness of its pelage, make ll at first si^bt appear 
'.h larger. 'I'here are some peculiarities about 
ils organs of generation which Dr. Godman ei- 
n Ibe following manner: "as peni inesli 
ersut glandem curTalum; testiculi el ca- 
put penis, tempore amoris incipiente, notabillora 
pendentioraque deveniuni- Feminam contra (er- 
m vel aliquod durum, frequenlissime genitalia 
.care nolavi; profecto el marem aliquando, simili 
odo, sese diligenter agilare vidi," 
The raccoon sleeps from noon till midnight, 
feedinti chiefly in the dark. He is an active and 
sprightly animal, moviog forward cbieQy by bounds; 
and although he proceeds in a singularly oblique 
direction be runs very swifllj. Hit sharp claws 
enable him to climb Icees with great facility; and 
ventures even to the eilremitiea of the branch- 
He is easily lamed, and is Ihen good natured 
and sportive, though somewhat capricious, and al- 
ways restless, manireiling at the same time Ihe 
plaguey and inquisitive disposition of the monkey, 
'-'ig every thing with his pawi, which be 
ands. He eats in a silling posture, and is 
very partial to sweetmeats and strong liquors. He 
drinks bolb by lapping and suction, wa>bes his face 
with his feet like a cat, and immerses most of bis 
food in water before eating it. ll is in consequence 
of this peculiarity that the specific name lolor, 
washer, oas been applied to bim. Were we lo 
farm an opinion of Ibis animal's character solely 
from external appearances, the mingled expression 
of sagacity and innocence exhibited in hii aspect, 
his personal neatness and gentle movements, might 
all inehne <is to believe that he possessed a guile- 
less and placable disposition. But in this, as in 
most other cases, where judgments are formed 
withuul sufficient examination, vte should be in er- 
ror, and find Ih.il to the capricious mischievousness 
of Ihe monkey, the raccoon adds a blood thirsty 
and vindiclive spirit, peculiarly his own. In Ihe 
wild Slate, Ibis sanguinary appetite frequently leads 
to his own destruction, which bis nocturnal habits 
might otherwise avert; but aa he slaughters the te- 
nnnls of the poultry yard with indiscnminnle fero- 
city, ihe vengeance of the plundered farmer spee- 
dily retaliates on him Ihe dealh so liberally dealt 
among the feathered viclini!i. This destructive 
propensity of Ihe raccoon is more remarkable, when 
we observe thai his teelh are not unsuiled for ea|. 
ingfruil. When he destroys wild or domesticated 
birds, he puts to death a great number, wilhoul 
consuming any part of them, except Ihe head, or 
the blood which is sucked from Ihe neck. 

The conical form of the head, and the very 
pointed and flexible cbaiaelflr of Ibe nuuto or 



snout, are of great importance in aiding the rae- 

lo examine every vacuity and crevice lowbieh 

he> gains access; nor does be neglect any opporli)' 

of using his natural idvanlagea, but explore! 

every nook and cranny, with Ihe most persevering 

ence and allention, greedily feeding on sps- 

, worms, or other insects which are discovered 

bj the scrutiny. When Ihe opening is loo small lo 

give admittance lo his nose, he employs bis fore- 

paws, and shifls his position, or turns bta pawa 

sideways, in order lo facilitale their iotroduotioo 

and effect his purpose. This disposition lo feed on 

'' grubs, or larvK of insects must render this 

inl of considerable utility in forest lands, in 

equence of the great numbers of injurious and 

destruclive insects be consumes. He is also said 

to catch frogs with considerable address, by slily 

creeping up, and then springing on them, so si lo 

gra»p them with both paws. 

The voice of the raccoon, when enraged, ia very 

Sular; sometimes resembling the whistling of a 
ew. and at others the hoarse barking of an old 
dog. "I have observed," says Mr Blanquart de 
" ilines, "thai the animal never left bay nor straif 

his bed, prefering lo sleep on the boards when 

litter was given, he threw it away immediately. H« 

not seem very sensibla lo cold, and pasied two 

of three winters, exposed lo all the rigoar* of 

season, and did well, nolwithslandiog he was 

frequently covered with snow. I do not think he 

was soticiloua to receive warmth; fordnrine aoms 

frosts 1 gave him separately warm water and water 

almost frozen, to soak his food in, and ha alwan 

preferred the tatter. He was al liberty to ileep ib 

the stable, bul oRcn preferred passing Ihe night in 

the open yard." 

The fur of the raccoon forms an article of cot- 
siderable value in commerce, as it is largely enn' 
ployed in the fabrication of bats. Tail number* 
of raccoon skins are collected by the different fur 
companies; and we occasionally see in our furrier 
shops, skins which must have beloeged to indivi- 
duals of much larger size than those from which 
the measurements have been hitherto taken. 

The pelage of the raccoon it subject to consi- 
derable variations of colour at diSereat periods of 
life, and in different individuals. The riDga oa the 
tail, and Ihe patches around Ihe eyes are, however, 
uniform and consianl. The tail of the raccoon ia 
not affected by the coldest weather; hence this 
quadruped is never known to gnaw his tail, ai baa 
been observed of animals closely allied to it in con- 
figuration and habits. This is especially ihe case 
with the cooti, or caalaniundi of Soulh America, 
and it has been considered very wonderful that the 
animal should eol kit own loif, which cerlalnly a^ 
peart to be the fact. The cause of this admits of 
l)eing easily assigned;— the exireme length of ils 
tail, in which Ibe blood circulates bul feebly, ex- 
poses il lo Ihe inSuence of the cold or froal; and 
ibe exceedingly tormenting irritation produced 
thereby, leads the animal to gnaw and scratch Ihe 
lail lo relieve this excessive ilehing. The disease 
spreads, and Ihe anguish induces the coatamandi 
lo ^nan more furiously, and eventually his life •> 
destroyed by Ihe eilensioo of the inflammation and 
irritation to thespine- 

As we said before, there are but two species be- 
longing to this genus; namely, 

1 . The raccoon, proeyon lotor — Dr. Godman'a Ameri- 
can Nqt. His. p. 163. 

3. The crab-enlcr, p. cancrivorus, Geoff. 



A small neglect si 
chief— for want of 
want of a shoe, the horse 
horse, the rider is lost. 



breeds a great mis- 
nail, the shoe is lost — for 
for want of a 



Quick returns make rich merehuili. 
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(From the JoutddI of Health.) 
ROOMS WARMED BY HEATED AIR. 

Tbe best method of cieating and luaintnlnlDg a 
pfOper degree at vrBrmlh in ourdvcelllngt during the 
winter, i 9 a subject of very great importance, both 
in reaped to health and comforl- 

li h true, that hj means of our common etoiee 
or grates, with the aid eBpecial); of uttlhracile coal, 
a sufficient amount ot heat msj be produced, even 
in the coldest Heather. Bui the great inconveni- 
ence or the heal obtained in this manner, is, thai in 
nnall rooms it la apt to be oppressive, and in large 
' Bparlmenla it is unequally diffused — the immediate 
aeighbourhood of the fire beinf; oppressivelf hot, 
while the remote parts of [he room remain iincom- 
rortablj cold- Under these circumalsnces, health 
is invariably jeopardized — (he body bcinjf either 
subjected (o loo warm an atmosphere, or lo rapid 
altetnalioni of temperature; the latler, in many in- 
stances, even within the same apartment. 

To remedy the inconvenience here alluded (o, 
Ibe ingenuity of various individuals has been exert- 
ed, and numerous pbni have been suggested. No 
one of these appears, however, eo fully to answer, 
BS that of warming houses by means of healed air. 
It is perhaps in this manner alone, that we can ob< 
tain at once a moderate aud equable temperature, 
Ihrougboul the apartment. 

This is effected by a furnace placed in the cellar, 
and ioconalrucled as to keep constantly heated a 
large body of nir, which is conducted by means of 
flues or pipes, in any part of Ihe house Ihat miiy be 

An additional advantage of this method of warm- 
ing rooms, is, ihat the air of the latler not being re- 
quired for Ihe support of the fire, it becomes less 
rapidly contaminated — and hence, one of the most 
aerious objections to close apartments occupied by 
several individuals, is in a great measure removed. 

The United Slates bank, SI. Andrew's church, the 
medical department of Ihe University, ami several 
Btorea, and private dwellings in Ibis city, (aodwc be- 
lieTe Proresaor R. W. Hall, in Baltimore,) are 
warmed in Ihe manner here alluded (o. A deecrip- 
lioD, and plan, of Ihe furnaces employed, we are in 
hopes of being able to lay before oHr readers, on a 

So imporiant an improremeDl do we consider this 
ineihod of warming apartments, that we trust the 
lime is not far distant, when no building of any size, 
witl be erected without the necessary means for 
pulling il into eiecution. 



Pound calcined oyster- shells, sift the powder 
through a silk sieve, anit grind it on a porphyry 
slab, till reduced to the finest powder; then take Ihe 
vluta of several eggs, according lo the quantity of 
powder, beat ihem nell, and having mixed Ibem 
wilb the powder, form the whole inio a kind of 
pasit: with ihii pasle join Ihe pieces of ehini or 
glass, and press ihein together for seven or eight 
minutei, and Ihe united parts will stand heat and 
water, md will not come apart if Ibey should fall 
OH the gttund. 



Pour a L'lle nitric acid (aqua rorllB)into a cup 
or glass, anl add to it a small piece of pure silver; 
when the elervescence ceases, filter the solution 
through a pie'£ of blotting paper, and put it into a 
•roall phial; thvi add lo it a tittle gum arnbic, and 
a little of the [itot called sap green. After tbe 
whole is perfects, combined, it ia tbeo fit for use. 



Mix up a quantity of very strong soap lees with 
quick lime, to Ibe cooaisleoce of milk, and lay il on 
tbe marble you wish lo clean, where it may remain 
twenty-four or thirty hours; it is afterwards lobe 
cleaned with soap end water, and it will appear as 
if new. 

TO FBESEKVE POTATOES IK 1 DRIED STATE. 

Wash them, cut them io pieces, steep Ihem fnrly- 
elght hours in frefh water, und dry them in an 
oven- Une hundred parts of fresh poiatoes will 
give thirty so prepared and diied. In ihis slate 
they may be kept tor years, or ground at once into 
flour. This llour, miied with a third part uf ihdt 
of rye, will make excellent bread. Polnloes dried 
as above, moistened with olive oil, and ground, may 
be used as coffee. 



Macerate during four days two ounces of i 
mary and two ounces of sage, with one ounce of 
lavender and one drachm of cloves, in four pound; 
of wine vinegar, then filler tbe expressed liquui 
through paper. 



fiSlS SASiVi^Si. 
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^ Will Ihe Wasbingloo papcrs.in which Ihe mis- 
lalte originated, and from which it has been copied 
into the journals of the day, have Ihe goodness lo 
stale, Ihal no memorial haa been presented to either 
branch of ConKresa, relative lo supplying that Cily 
with water, nor on any other subject, by J. S, Shiuneb- 
of Baltisiokb. Il IS supposed that the memoria- 
list was the Rev. J. L. Skinner uf Washington. 
The only public work of that kind, in Ibe accom- 
plishment of which J. S. S. of Baltimore has ever 
ptkrlicipaUd, was ibe drawing up of Ihal part of 
Ibe Report of Ihe Board of Visiters lo Ihe Military 
Academy at West Point io 1635, which had rela- 
tion lo lis domestic economy, and in which be 
sketched the means, expense, and advantages of 
procuring for tbal great school an abundant supply 
of pure water, from the neighboring heights, in 
lieu of Ibe precarious supply, and thai of inferior 
quality, on which il then relied. 

He has since had Ihe satisfaction to learn from 
Col. Thayer, Ibe highly accomplished superinten- 
dent of Ihe Academy, that Congress had afforded 
the means of accomplishing Ihe object — Ihat Ibe 
plan had been adopted, and that all the beneGts 
anticipated have been fully realized; having now at 
command an abundance for domestic iiies, Hnd for 
quickly preventing a desttuclion of the public build- 
ings by fire. 

Mr. S. of B, has been long under tbe impression 
Ihal DO cily in Ihe Union is more remarkable than 
Washington for its copious springs of good water 
and general salubrity. If temperance societies do 
not succeed there, it will be ralher from Ihe hospi- 
tality of the good people, and the insinuating pre- 
sence of their old Madeira, their generous Port, 
Ihair sparkling Champagne, and Iheir Chateau 
Margenux, Ihan from Ihe absence or scarcity of pure 

COITTBIITB OF THE AUKBICAK Tvsr RrOISTBK AND 

SroftTino MAOABinB, No. 7, roa March, I8S0. 
Poutkait of a ceUbraled Gretduund. 

Memoir of Highflyer, his performances, and a list of 

his most celebrated proceny — Racing- Achievements 

of the laU Col. John Tayloe, from 1791 to IB06, 

ng as account of 141 racea — Breaking Horses, 

inption of a mode succeasfUUy pursued— Taming 



wild horses— Prince Frederick, his performance.a la 
England and Amcrien — Of over-reaching in horsed, 
with a retijie for making healing ointment — Cure tot 
Contusiona or Bruisea in horses — A few Practicail 
Rules for Breaking Dogs — On Pigeon Shooting, willi 
the rulea of a celebralsd Club in Euglaud, and the 
result of four days of their shooling — Theory of Pro- 
jectiles — Account of Grouse Shooting- in New Jersey 
— Raccoon, natural history of — Smpe, history and 
habits of— Deer hunting in North Carolina,— Hunt- 
ing Song — Sagacity ot Cox hounds — Anecdote of 
General Washmgton and Mr. Jefferuon— The Grey 
iiound, with the laws oftlie Leash or Coursing in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth— Great run of a red fox— 
Extraordinai^ sagacity and cxtrnordinary death of A 
fos hound bitch — Equeslrian Performances — List of 
Stallions for IB30— Spdrtiisg I^TEl.l.lOE^cE: Pigeon 
rantclics near Baltimore— Cocking, grand main fought 
at Harrisburg — Races of the Mississippi Aasociqtion 
on the St. Catherine's course — The celebrated race 
between Monsieur Tonson and Bally Walker, over 
the Boydlon course in 1826 — Sweepatakea run oTer 
tbe Broad rock course — Bwecpstnkea to he run over 
the Long Island course — Laws of New York relating 
logame — Tumr Register, Pedigrees. 



There is little doubt Ihat Mr. Vesey Filcgenild 
will retire from the board of Irade — but not from 
any political cause. 

From the following paragraphs and from others in 
the English newspapers, il would seem that the fate 
of Greece cannnl yet be considered settled. The 
difficulty is, which shall predominate io the new go- 
vernment about lo be established there, the Ruuian 
nr Ibe French and English interesl. 
"Toulon Jan. \l. — The Lamprove corvelle, Lieut. 
Duisaull, will set s«il to-day for the Levant. Thi* 
vessel has on board 400,000 francs for Ibe brigade 
in Ihe Mores, as well as provisions and stares for 
the vessels of ibe division. 

"You hare been inTormed of the hasty Gtltagoul 
of the Breilau and Provence, Ihe deslinalion of 
ivhich seemed to be uncertain. To-day order* hare 
been given lo all the port officers to employ all pos- 
sible means that ihe resources of Ihe arsenal can 
supply, to get Ihe following vessels ready lo put 10 
sea again at the first order, vix: the Ville de hl*i- 
seilles, IbeScipion, oflheliue; the Iphigenie, Didon, 
Armide, and Syrene frigates; Ihe Oise, and Emols' 
lion corvettes, Ihe Dragon, Cygne, Alesle brigs; 
and lo make all necessary repairs in all Ibe olhernien 
of war in this port. The deslinalion of ibete ves- 
sels is no loni;er doubtful — Ihry are going to return 
lo Ihe Levant. T^ose unhappy couiitrtft art, ittanit 
going to be o^oin the Ikcairc of a gciierid eoifflagra- 
tion. The clauic land of heron and Ihe arlt is again 
to be tTaveried in all direclioni, by toMiers of ell Ike 
tuUioni of Europe, guided by interest alone; and who, 
perhaps, will never agree, till there is not a single 
ruin lefl standing. 

Il is reported that proposals have been made lo 
Ihe Sullan for the cession of Palt-sline. 

A French roerchanlnian nl' 300 Inns, had been 
caplured by an Algerine cruiser, off Cape PbIm. 
The crew escaped ashore in liouls. 

Slate of 7\adc.~Tiic demand for woollen clolh In 
the roarkPl at MuddersSeld conlinucs undiminished. 
and the manufactories are all at work. 

We announce wilb pleasure not only a slill hel- 
ler demand fur goods ihi» week, faul in some de- 
scriptions H iniHll advance in prices. Considerable 
butine»« bus been done in the raw mate , and 
large purchases made on ipeculalion at a m 
advance of about Id per lb — Mane. Cknm 
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EoTrT. — The roltowing leller, addressed to the 
Monittar by M. Jomard, gives some inleretltn^ de- 
tail* or llie changes which the Viceroy oT KgypI 
has inrroduced in this country, which he governs in 
the name or Ihe Sul!an: — 

"The provinces have been divided into depart- 
menlti into arrondissemcnla, and sub-arrondiase- 
ments, provincial asjcmhties are eslabJished. A 
ceotral assembly, or general divan, composed of 
deputies from all (he provinces, lo the number or 
more than two hundred members, ia to meet in the 
capital. Some thirty officers, civil and military, 
attached to ihe actual adrainialralion, arc to form 
pert or this divao. The Viceroy will submit to 
questions, or what nature soever Ihey ma; be. 

"The sittings of the assembly are public. 

"The sending of young men lo France, in order 
that tbej may be instructed in Ihe different scien- 
ces— in juri«prudence, and in the useful aria — has 
not been diaconlinoeJ- Six Egyptians have been 
sent to Toulon to learn the art of building ships ol 

"The younger brother of NouredJin Bey, a Ma- 
jor-General in the service of the Pacha, and four 
new pupils who are lo apply themselves to Ihe sti 
dy of mecbanicB and various manufaclures, ha' 
been sent lo Paris. 

"Recently thirty-four scholars, from the age of 
eight lo fifteen, have arrived at Marseillesi Ibey are 
destined for the study of hydraulics, (hat of naval 
architecture, and (ifteen other branches of mecbBn- 
ism- Thirty other pupils are lo follow Iheiu. in 
fine, 115 other iodividuaU, for similar purposes, arc 
lo ariive in France, independently of those young 
Egyptians who are to prosecute (heir studies in 
England. To Gniih (he pic(ure of these innova- 
tions which are casting (heir light over Egypt, tve 
must not omit lo add, that there is now printed In 
that country a periodical publiealion. The title ol 
thii journHl is The JVtie§ of Egypt, and it is inscrib- 
ed on a pyramid, from behind ttli:;h Ihe .niag aun 
js seen to shed lis rays." 

PoHTDOti,. — If the following be true, and Ihe 
editor of the National Gazelle avouches (hat the 
information eoraes from very respectable sources, 
our illuitriou* friend and ally, Don Miguel, may 
shortly And thai fortune is a slippery Jade. Noth- 
ing of the same purport was disclosed (o (he British 
public down (a the 16th January. 

Londoa, ith January, 1830. 
*'It was said yesterday, Ihal our ministers had 
unanimously declared (hemselves against (be usur- 
per of Portugal, in (he last Cabinet Council; and 
that in obedience to his mujesiy's positive orders, 
three couriers will be shortly despatched for Vienna, 
Petersburg, and Lisbon, in order to announce offi- 
cially the determination of the government of Greal 
Britain, and induce (ho olher Uoiirls lo concur " 
Ihe restoration of Ihe conslitutional government 
Furlugal. It was added, thai Lord Aberdeen in 
mated lo (he agent of Don Miguel, (hat he mig 
return (o Portugal, as his mission had become ui 
less. 'J'hey say the Marquis de Palmella is certain 
(reorge IV. will not fail in bis promises, and that the 
year 1330, will see Donna Maria sealed on hei 
throne at Lisbon. There has been great lluclua' 
lion in Portuguese bonds: there are many sellers 
but no buyers. It is feared a general banliruplcy 
will, in (ho course of January, be experienced at 
Liiibon;aDd that distress tvill, if there be no foreign 
interference, upset the priest-ridden government of 

Lietrpool Marktls— The sales of codon al Li- 
verjiooJ fur the »eek ending Thursday, January il, 
were 10,000 bales; there were no imports. 'I'he de- 
niand bad abated, and a trifling decUne in price 
taiteo placaL 



Prices Current in JVew York, March 6. 

Bee9-wai, jcilow .21 a S3. CMm, New Orleans .10 

.\ti; UplBnd,.9a.l0j; Alabama, .9} a lU. CbUim 

B<^ff>'>fiHeinp, yd. .ISa,Et;Flsx.l3a.lS. ilu, Ame- 

■ - 1, 7 a S. Raiiteii, rough, cask a i clean — 

■,N.rorli,bbl.4.6:ia4.1S Canal b.00aS.6S|ii Bait. 

Howardsl. 4.eiia&.00; Richmond city mills, G.OO a — ; 

UDtrj,4.Eft a 4.1&; Alcxand'B,4.6£t a 4.1&) Frede- 

^Itsburg 4.6iti Petersburg, 4-6il a 4.15 Rye Flour, 

t5 a ; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2-Ta a ; per hbd 

13.00 a Grain, Wheat, Genesee, a Vir, 

■; Eye, North, 60 u 65; Corn, Yel. Nor. .62 a 
S3i Barley, Ga a .10; Oals, South and North, .34 a .SS; 

Peas, while, dry, 7 bu. ; Beans, 1 bu. I.on a 8.00. Pro- 

', Beef, mess 8.50 a 9.00; prime b.ti\ a 6.25; cargo 

4.50; Butler, N. Vork, .12 a. 16; shipping, .6 a 10; 

Lard, .5 a. 6; Pork, mess 11.25 a 11.75 ; prime 8.15 aS.SS. 

Price» Ciirrent in Philadelphia, March 9. 

B((]-»nz,yGl1oiT— . a.20; firoM, bushel (l-OD a I.S6-, 

Bet/, mesa ID a 10.50, primes a 9.00, cargo 1; Bullir, No. 

1,. 8 a-. No. 2, 6. a-; Collan.Neir Orleans .10} a .12, 

Upland 10. a. II, TentiessoG9| a .10), Alabama 9} a 

10i;F(olftirj, South. -33 a -S4,Wesl. .30 3.32; FTfli.la 

.7^. Jlnir,sUp.4.G0jGnO,4-II)a4.25;Rye3-1£iaS.I5; 

Corn meal, hds. 11.00 a , bla. 2.12) a 2.25; ftixKtd. 

caste 10.25; bu-ISOa ; Grnin,— Wheal 86 a 86— 

Bya.60a.5a,Cornl.o. while, . 33 b, S5, 1.0. yellow, .36 
a .3S, U. c. round, .40 a .42; Osts .22 a .26, Barley, Pa. 
-eOa-62j do.East..— a.— ; black-eyed Peas ,40a. SO. 
Hams, Jersey .8 a .KJ, Virginia .Sa .8, Western .1) a .6; 
Hcmji, 2S0ai25;l,arJ,.5a.6l;Oi(,lioseed,12a75;Psrlt; 

mesa, It. 25 a , prime lO.SOall; cargo 9.00 a 9,'" 

Aice,2.50a3.00; Tot ncca, Kentucky .6a .7, Vir. .4% a 
Tfuot, common washed lb. .18 a -23, half blood .26 a . 
three quarters blood .28 a .33, full blood 2S a -32; 
washed, generally 6 ccnia less, according to qualKy. 
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iturday, 13 

Sunday, 14 

Monday 15 

Tuesday IS 

Wednesday,.. 17 

Thursday, 18 

Friday, 19 



TO PRINTERS— The fount of TYPE on which the 
present number of the American Fahmer is printed, 
will be sold low, for cash— it is remarkably well 
sorted, and would suit a country newspaper. Apply 
JOHN D. TOV. 



FARM ON THE DELAWARE, 

Tho subscriber otfen for aalo his valuable Farm, 
tuated on Ihe river Delaware, and entending Uiencs 
the Bristol Turnpike, on both of which it has a hand- 
ime front, being ten miles distanl from Pbiladelpbia, 
id one and a half from Holmesburg, comprising near- 
ly 200 acres of Land in the higbeat slats or cultivation, 
25 of which is woodland, and 17 acres in orchard of 
Ihe best grafted cider, and table fruiL The buildings 
are extensive and commodious — calculated to accom- 
modalc a large family, with a well stocked garden and 
pear orchard of four acres. A Tenant's House, Spring 
House, Ice Bouse b.c. &c. 

A person may be accommodated with half the Farm, 
id any number of acres in addition, including all the 
lildings which are ailuated about half way betireen, the 
rer and the Turnpike, commanding a splendid view of 
a De aware. Apply to Ihe subscriber at No. 79, 
South street, Philadelphia. 

W. J. MILLER. 



Moon— Last Quarter, I6ih,6h. Wm. Even. 
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Cvrrtelii fur tht .^mEricin Farmer. 

*LTiMO«« MaBBBTt. — There la no change of m&- 

it in any of the staple articles. Flour remains the 

le as at last week, the wagon price of Howard street 

being %*.'& to 4. SI . Beef on the hoof is more brisk, 

and seve. al salsa of line lots have been made at f 5. 

Tobacco.— Seconds, as in quality, 3.5088.00; do. 
ground leaf, 6-00 a 10.00. — Crop, common red, 3.60 a 
4-00; brown and red 4.00 a 6.00; fine red, 8.00 a 8.00; 
wrappery, suitable for segars, 6.00 a 10.00; yellow and 
red, 10.00 a 18.00; yellow, 14.00 a 22.00.— Fme yellow, 
26.00 a 30.00.— Virginia, 4.00 a B. 00.— Rappahannock, 
3-60 a 4.00.— Kentucky, fine, 4.50 n 7.00. The inspeo- 
Uons of the week are 45 hhds Maryland and 9 bhds Ohio; 
total 51 hhds. 
Flodb— best white wbeat family, (5.60 a E.OO— sn- 

per. Howardst. 4.37ta city mills, 4.00 a — Sui- 

quebaana, Cobn Mbit., bbl. b 1.15— Gbaim, 

besi red wheal, 80 a — best while do. -65 ■ .S'i*, 

ordinary to good, 16 a Corn, white, .30 ■ 31.— 

yellow .32 a Ri«, .48 a Oils, J5 a . 

Biavs, 90 ■ l.OO— Paas, .66 Clover bbe>, 4.75 ■ 6.00 
— TiuoTHv, - s 2.50-Orckxrd Gbais, 1.16 a S— Herdi, 

E — Lucerne .3H a — lb.— Barley, Ftaa- 

aaiD, 1.06 a l.lSi-CoTrON, Vir. .9^ a .lOt LoU. .) I a. If 
— *lab..Oi«.ll— Tenn. .Bja.lO— N. Car. .fli « .94— 
6eo..ta.lO-WHiaKiiT,hhdB. lil p. .2Mb.S2; in bbl*. 
. — a asi — Wool, common, unwashed, lb. -IS t .16— 
washed,. 18 a. 10 — crossed, .10 a.SI'-Ihree-quarter,.t6 
• .10— full do. .30a .35, accord'g to qual. — Hasir, Russia, 
ton,$(l6 a 320; Country, dew'rolied, I20b 1 40— water- 
rotted, noa 190— Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. I ,bbl. 
S.60;do.trinimed,6,iO— North Carolina, No. I, ^ a 
6.60 — Her rings, Susquehanna No. I, bbl. 3.75 ■ ^— ; 

Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 a No. 2, 6.00 a No. 9, 

3.75 BxcoH, hams, Bait, cured, .9 a .9^ — Pealhera, 

30e Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 6.!fi t—^ 

ground, 1.(5 bbl.— Iron, gray pig, for foundriM, per 
tOD 35.00 a 36.00; high pig, for forges, per ton, 30.00 a 
35.00; bar, Susquehanna, per ton, 86.00.— Prima Beef 
on the hoof, .4.00 a 6.00— Pine Wood, by (he veaael 
load, 3. It) a2.25— Oak Wood, 3.00 • 3.2S— Hickory, 
4.00 a 4.15. 



HORTICULTURAL. 

10 subscriber, agent for Messrs. D. b. C. Landreth 
of Philadelphia, will receive order* for all kinds of 
Plants, Bulbous Roots, Fruit Trees, &c. cultivated by 
them, whicit will be carefully packed, and delivered in 
Ballirnorc, in good order, tcilA rpttiat ran as to kind and 
fiuilil^. He also keeps constantly on hand the Messrs- 
Landrelh's superior Uarden Seeds, all put up by them, 
and each paper bearing their warranty, and delivered 
here wholesale or retail, at the Philadelphia prices. 
Also on hand, a good supply of Clover, Lucerne and 
Orchard Grass Seeds of fine quality; and will shorilji 
be supplied with other Grass Seeds. Also in slori 
bushels of Northern Folatoosof diflbrenl kinds, Iha 
ho reconimeniled for seed. Likewise, a few Black and 
(Jolden Peas from Gcrmanv. 

JONATHAN S.EASTMAN. 
No. 36, West Prall alreel. 

Between Cbarlc* eitd Hanover atreet*- 

J. E. keeps, as usual, a eonstant supplf «f Agrionlln- 

ral Implementi. ■ .. 71 

Our 1 
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